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PRE FP A Gm 


N presenting our History of McLean County, we deem a few prefatory words 
necessary. We have’spared neither pains nor expense to fulfill our engagement with 

our patrons and make the work as complete as possible. We have acted upon the 
principle that justice to those who have subseribed, be they few or many, requires that 
the work should be as well done as if it was patronized by every citizen in the county. 
We do not claim that our work is entirely free from errors; such a result could not be 
attained by the utmost care and foresight of ordinary mortals. The General History of 
the County was compiled by Prof. Merriman, of Bloomington, and the Township His- 
tories of Bloomington, Normal and White Oak, by Capt. J. H. Burnham, and the balance 
of the Townships by our historians, H. II. Hill and A. W. Kellogg. Some of the Town- 
slip Histories are indeed longer than others, as the townships are older, containing 
larger cities and towns, and have been the scenes of more important and interesting 
events. While fully reeognizing this important difference, the historians have sought to 
write up each township with equal fidelity to the facts and information within their 
reach. We take this occasion to present our thanks to all our numerous subscribers 
for their patronage and encouragement in the publication of the work. In this confident 
belief, we submit it to the enlightened judgment of those for whose benefit it has been 


prepared, believing that it will be received as a most valuable and complete work. 
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Tee WNorrewest Territory. 


GEOGRAPHICAL POSITION. 


When the Northwestern Territory was ceded to the United States 
by Virginia in 1784, it embraced only the territory lying between the 
Ohio and the Mississippi Rivers, and north to the northern limits of the 
United States. It coincided with the area now embraced in the States 
of Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin, and that portiom} of 
Minnesota lying on the east side of the Mississippi River. The United 
States itself at that period extended no farther west than the Mississippi 
River; but by the purchase of Louisiana in 1803, the western boundary 
of the United States was extended to the Rocky Mountains and the 
Northern Pacific Ocean. The new territory thus added to the National 
domain, and subsequently opened to settlement, has been called the 
‘*New Northwest,” in contradistinction from the old ‘ Northwestern 
Territory.” 

In comparison with the old Northwest this is a territory of vast 
magnitude. It includes an area of 1,887,850 square miles; being greater 
in extent than the united areas of all the Middle and Southern States, 
including Texas. Out of this magnificent territory have been erected 
eleven sovereign States and eight Territories, with an aggregate popula- 
tion, at the present time, of 13,000,000 inhabitants, or nearly one third of 
the entire population of the United States. 

Iis lakes are fresh-water seas, and the larger rivers of the continent 
flow for a thousand miles through its rich alluvial valleys and far- 
stretching prairies, more acres of which are arable and productive of the 
highest percentage of the cereals than of any other area of like extent 
on the globe. 

For the last twenty years the increase of population in the North- 
west has been about as three to one in any other portion of the United 
States. 


(19) 
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EARLY EXPLORATIONS. 


In the year 1541, DeSoto first saw the Great West in the New 
World. He, however, penetrated no farther north than the 35th parallei 
of latitude. The expedition resulted in his death and that of more than 
half his army, the remainder of whom found their way to Cuba, thence 
to Spain, in a famished and demoralized condition. DeSoto founded no 
settlements, produced no results, and left no traces, unless it were that 
he awakened the hostility of the red man against the white man, and 
disheartened such as might desire to follow up the career of diseovery 
for better purposes. The French nation were eager and ready to seize 
upon any news from this extensive domain, and were the first to profit by 
DeSoto’s defeat. Yet it was more than acentury before any adventurer 
took advantage of these discoveries. 

In 1616, four years before the pilgrims ‘‘imoored their bark on the 
wild New England shore,’’ Le Caron, a French Francisean, had pene- 
trated through the Iroquois and Wyandots (Hurons) to the streams which 
ruminto Lake Huron; and in 1634, two Jesuit missionaries founded the 
first mission among the lake tribes. It was just one hundred years from 
the discovery of the Mississippi by DeSoto (1541) until the Canadian 
envoys met the savage nations of the Northwest at the Falls of St. Mary, 
below the outlet of Lake Superior. This visit led to no permanent 
result; yet it was not until 1659 that any of the adventurous fur traders 
attempted to spend a Winter in the frozen wilds about the great lakes, 
nor was it until 1660 that a station was established upon their borders by 
Mesnard, who perished in the woods a few months after. In 1665, Claude 
Allouez built the earliest lasting habitation of the white man among the 
Indians of the Northwest. In 1668, Claude Dablon and James Marquette 
founded the mission of Sault Ste. Marie at the Falls of St. Mary, and two 
years afterward, Nicholas Perrot, as agent for M. Talon, Governor Gen- 
eral of Canada, explored Lake Illinois (Michigan) as far south as the 
present City of Chicago, and invited the Indian nations to meet him at a 
grand council at Sault Ste. Marie the following Spring, where they were 

taken under the protection of the king, and formal possession was taken 
of the Northwest. This same year Marquette established a mission at 
Point St. Ignatius, where was founded the old town of Michillimackinac. 

During M. Talon’s explorations and Marquette’s residence at St. 
Ignatius, they learned of a great river away to the west, and fancied 
—as all others did then—that upon its fertile banks whole tribes of God’s 
children resided, to whom the sound of the Gospel had never come. 
Filled with a wish to go and preach to them, and in compliance with a 
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request of M. Talon, who earnestly desired to extend the domain of his 
king, and to ascertain whether the river flowed into the Gulf of Mexico 
or the Pacific Ocean, Marquette with Joliet, as commander of the expe- 
dition, prepared for the undertaking. 

On the 13th of May, 1673,.the explorers, accompanied by five assist- 
ant French Canadians, set out from Mackinaw on their daring voyage of 
discovery. The Indians, who gathered to witness their departure, were 
astonished at the boldness of the undertaking, and endeavored to dissuade 
them from their purpose by representing the tribes on the Mississippi as 
exceedingly savage and cruel, and the river itself as full of all sorts of 
frightful monsters ready to swallow them ard their canoes together. But, 
nothing daunted by these terrific descriptions, Marquette told them he 
was willing not only to encounter all the perils of the unknown region 
they were about to explore, but to lay down his life in a cause in which 
the salvation of souls was involved; and having prayed together they 
separated. Coasting along the northern shore of Lake Michigan, the 
adventurers entered Green Bay, and passed thence up the Fox River and 
Lake Winnebago to a village of the Miamis and Kickapoos. Here Mar- 
quette was delighted to find a beautiful cross planted in the middle of the 
town ornamented with white skins, red girdles and bows and arrows, 
which these good people had offered to the Great Manitou, or God, to 
thank him for the pity he had bestowed on them during the Winter in 
giving them an abundant “chase.” This was the farthest outpost to 
which Dablon and Allouez had extended their missionary labors the 
year previous. Here Marquette drank mineral waters and was instructed 
in the secret of a root which cures the bite of the venomous rattlesnake. 
He assembled the chiefs and old men of the village, and, pointing to 
Joliet, said: ‘‘ My friend is an envoy of France, to discover new coun- 
tries, and I am an ambassador from God to enlighten them with the truths 
of the Gospel.’”’ Two Miami guides were here furnished to conduct 
them to the Wisconsin River, and they set out from the Indian village on 
the 10th of June, amidst a great crowd of natives who had assembled to 
witness their departure into a region where no white man had ever yet 
ventured. The guides, having conducted them across the portage, 
returned. The explorers launched their canoes upon the Wisconsin, 
which they descended to the Mississippi and proceeded down its unknown 
waters. What emotions must have swelled their breasts as they struck 
out into the broadening current and became conscious that they were 
now upon the bosom of th2 Father of Waters. The mystery was about 
to be lifted from the long-sought river. The scenery in that locality is 
beautiful, and on that delightful seventeenth of June must have been 
clad in allits primeval loveliness as it had been adorned by the hand of 
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Nature. Drifting rapidly, it is said that the bold bluffs on either hand 
‘reminded them of the castled shores of their own beautiful rivers of 
France.” By-and-by, as they drifted along, great herds of buffalo appeared 
on the banks. On going to the heads of the valley they could see a 
country of the greatest beauty and fertility, apparently destitute of inhab- 
itants yet presenting the appearance of extensive manors, under the fas- 
tidious cultivation of lordly proprietors. 


SOURCE OF TIE MISSISSIPPI. 


On June 25, they went ashore and found some fresh traces of men upon 
the sand, and a path which led to the prairie. The men remained in the 
boat, and Marquette and Joliet followed the path till they discovered a 
village on the banks of a river, and two other villages on a hill, within a 
half league of the first, inhabited by Indians. They were received most 
hospitably by these natives, who had never before seen a white person. 
After remaining a few days they re-embarked and descended the river to 
about latitude 38°, where they found a village of the Arkansas, and bemg 
satisfied that the river flowed into the Gulf of Mexico, turned their course 
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up the river, and ascending the stream to the mouth of the Hlinois, 
rowed up that stream to its source, and procured guides from that point 
to the lakes. ‘‘ Nowhere on this journey,” says Marquette, ‘‘did we see 
such grounds, meadows, woods, stags, buffaloes, deer, wildcats, bustards, 
swans, ducks, , parroquets, and even beavers, as on the Illinois River.” 
The party, without loss or injury, reached Green Bay in September, and 
reported their discovery—one of the most important of the age, but of 
which no record was preserved save Marquette’s, Joliet losing his by 
the upsetting of his canoe on his way to Quebec. Afterward Marquette 
returned to the Illinois Indians by their request, and ministered to them. 
until 1675. On the 18th of May, in that year, as he was passing the 
mouth of a stream—going with his boatmen up Lake Michigan—he asked 
to land at its mouth and celebrate Mass. Leaving his men with the canoe, 
he retired a short distance and began his devotions. As much time 
passed and he did not return, his men went in search of him, and found 
him upon his knees, dead. He had peacefully passed away while at 
prayer. He was buried at this spot. Charlevoix, who visited the place 
fifty years after, found the waters had retreated from the grave, leaving 
the beloved missionary to repose in peace. The river has since been 
called Marquette. 

While Marquette and his companions were pursuing their labors in 
the West, two men, differing widely from him and each other, were pre- 
paring to follow in his footsteps and perfect the discoveries so well begun 
by him. These were Robert de LaSalle and Louis Hennepin. 

After La Salle’s return from the discovery of the Ohio River (see 
the narrative elsewhere), he established himself again among the French 
trading posts in Canada. Here he mused long upon the pet project of 
those ages—a short way to China and the Kast, and was busily planning an 
expedition up the great lakes, and so across the continent to the Pacific, 
when Marquette returned from the Mississippi. At once the vigorous mind 
of LaSalle received from his and his companions’ stories the idea that by fol- 
lowing the Great River northward, or by turning up some of the numerous 
western tributaries, the object could easily be gained. He applied to 
Frontenac, Governor General cf Canada, and wa before him the plan, 
dim but gigantic. Frontenac entered warmly into his plans, and saw that 
LaSalie’s idea to connect the great lakes py a chain of forts with the Gulf 
of Mexico would bind the country so wonderfully together, give un- 
measured power to France, and glory to himself, under whose adminis- 
tration he earnestly hoped all would be realized. 

LaSalle now repaired to France, laid his plans before the King, who 
warmly approved of them, and made him a Chevalier. He also receiv2a 
from all the noblemen the warmest wishes for his success. ‘The Chey- 
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alier returned to Canada, and busily entered upon his work. He at 
once rebuilt Fort Frontenac and constructed the first ship to sail on 
these fresh-water seas. On the 7th of August, 1679, having been joined 
by Hennepin, he began his voyage in the Griffin up Lake Erie. He 
passed over this lake, through the straits beyond, up Lake St. Clair and 
into Huron. In this lake they encountered heavy storms. They were 
some time at Michillimackinac, where LaSalle founded a. fort, and passed 
on to Green Bay, the “‘ Baie des Puans”’ of the French, where he found 
a large quantity of furs collected for him. He loaded the Griffin with 
these, and placing her under the care of a pilot and fourteen sailors, 


LA SALLE LANDING ON THE SHORE OF GREEN BAY. 


started her on her return voyage. ‘The vessel was never afterward heard 
of. Ile remained about these parts until early in the Winter, when, hear- 
ing nothing from the Griffin, he collected ali the men—thirty working 
men and three monks—and started again upon his great undertaking. 

By a short portage they passed to the Illinois or Kankakee, called by 
the Indians, ‘“Theakeke,’’ wolf, because of the tribes of Indians called 
by that name, commonly known as the Mahingans, dwelling there. The 
French pronounced it Jiakiki, which became corrupted to Jankakee. 
“Falling down the said river by easy journeys, the better to observe the 
country,” about the last of December they reached a village of the Ili- 
nois Indians, containing some five hundred cabins, but at that moment 
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no inhabitants. The Seur de LaSalle being in’ want of some breadstuffs, 
took advantage of the absence of the Indians to help himself to a suffi- 
ciency of maize, large quantities of which he found concealed in holes 
under the wigwams. This village was situated near the present village 
of Utica in LaSalle County, Illinois. The corn being securely stored, 
the voyagers again betook themselves to the stream, and toward evening, 
on the 4th day of January, 1680, they came into a lake which must have 
been the lake of Peoria. This was called by the Indians Pim-i-te-wi, that 
is, @ place where there are many fat beasts. Here the natives were met 
with in large numbers, but they were gentle and kind, and having spent 
some time with them, LaSalle determined to erect another fort in that 
place, for he had heard rumors that some of the adjoining tribes were 
trying to disturb the good feeling which existed, and some of his men 
were disposed to complain, owing to the hardships and perils of the travel. 
He called this fort ‘‘ Creveceur ”’ (broken-heart), a name expressive of the 
very natural sorrow and anxiety which the pretty certain loss of his ship, 
Griffin, and his consequent impoverishment, the danger of hostility on the 
part of the Indians, and of mutiny among his own men, might well cause 
him. His fears were not entirely groundless. At one time poison Was 
placed in his food, but fortunately was discovered. 

While building this fort, the Winter wore away, the prairies began to 
look green, and LaSalle, despairing of any. reinforcements, concluded to 
return to Canada, raise new means and new men, and embark anew in 
the enterprise. For this purpose he made Hennepin the leader of a party’ 
to explore the head waters of the Mississippi, and he set out on his jour- 
ney. This journey was accomplished with the aid of a few persons, and 
was successfully made, though over an almost v }known route, and in a 
bad season of the year. He safely reached Cana Ja, and set out again for 
the object of his search. 

Hennepin and his party left Fort Crevecceur on the last of February, 
1680. When LaSalle reached this place on his return expedition, he 
found the fort entirely deserted, and he was obliged to return again to 
Canada. He embarked the third time, and succeeded. Seven days after 
leaving the fort, Hennepin reached the Mississippi, and paddling up the 
icy stream as best he could, reached no higher than the Wisconsin River 
by the 11th of April. Here he and his followers were taken prisoners by a 
band of Northern Indians, who treated them with great kindness. Hen- 
nepin’s comrades were Anthony Auguel and Michael Ako. On this voy- 
age they found several beautiful lakes, and “‘ saw some charming prairies.” 
Their captors were the Isaute or Sauteurs, Chippewas, a tribe of the Sioux 
nation, who took them up the river until about the first of May, when 
they reached some falls, which Hennepin christened Falls of St. Anthony 
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in honor of his patron saint. Here they took the land, and traveling 
nearly two hundred miles to the northwest, brought them to their villages. 
Here they were kept about three months, were treated kindly by their 
captors, and at the end of that time, were met by a band of Frenchmen, 
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headed by one Seur de Luth, who, in pursuit of trade and game, had pene- 
crated thus far by the route of Lake Superior; and with these fellow- 
countrymen Hennepin and his companions were allowed to return to the 
borders of civilized life in November, 1680, just after LaSalle had 
returned to the wilderness on his second trip. Hennepin soon after went 
to France, where he published an account of his adventures. 
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The Mississippi was first discovered by De Soto in April, 1541, in his 
vain endeavor to find gold and precious gems. In the following Spring, 
De Soto, weary with hope long deferred, and worn out with his wander- 
ings, he fell a victim to disease, and on the 21st of May died. His followers, 
reduced by fatigue and disease to less than three hundred men, wandered 
about the country nearly a year, in the vain endeavor to rescue them- 
selves by land, and finally constructed seven small vessels, called brigan- 
tines, in which they embarked, and descending the river, supposing it 
would lead them to the sea, in July they came to the sea (Gulf of 
Mexico), and by September reached the Island of Cuba. 

They were the first to see the great outlet of the Mississippi; but, 
being so weary and discouraged, made no attempt to claim the country, 
and hardly had an intelligent idea of what they had passed through. 

To LaSalle, the intrepid explorer, belongs the honor of giving the 
first account of the mouths of the river. His great desire was to possess 
this entire country for his king, andin January, 1682, he and his band of 
explorers left the shores of Lake Michigan on their third attempt, crossed 
the portage, passed down the Illinois River, and on the 6th of February, 
reached the banks of the Mississippi. 

On the 18th they commenced their downward course, which they 
pursued with but one interruption, until upon the 6th of March they dis- 
covered the three great passages by which the river discharges its waters 
into the gulf. LaSalle thus narrates the event: 

** We landed on the bank of the most western channel, about three 
leagues (nine miles) from its mouth. On the seventh, M. de LaSalle 
went to reconnoiter the-shores of the neighboring sea, and M. de Tonti 
meanwhile examined the great middle channel. They found the main 
outlets beautiful, large and deep. On the 8th we reascended the river, a 
little above its confluence with the sea, to find a dry place beyond the 
reach of inundations. The elevation of the North Pole was here about 
twenty-seven degrees. Here we prepared a column and a cross, and to 
the column were affixed the arms of France with this inscription : 


Louis Le Grand, Roi De France et de Navarre, regne; Le neuvieme Avril, 1682. 


The whole party, under arms, chanted the Ze Deum, and then, after 
a salute and cries of “Vive le Roi,” the column was erected by M. de 
La Salle, who, standing near it, proclaimed in a loud voice the authority of 
the King of France. LaSalle returned and laid the foundations of the Mis- 
sissippi settlements in Illinois, thence he proceeded to France, where 
another expedition was fitted out, of which he was commander, and in two 
succeeding voyages failed to find the outlet of the river by sailing along 
the shore of the gulf. On his third voyage he was killed, through the 
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treachery of his followers, and the object of his expeditions was not 
accomplished until 1699, when D’Iberville, under the authority of the 
crown, discovered, on the second of March, by way of the sea, the mouth 
of the ‘* Hidden River.’’ This majestic stream was called by the natives 
“* Malbouchia,’ and by the Spaniards, ‘‘la Palissade,’ from the great 
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number of trees about its mouth. After traversing the several outlets, 
and satisfying himself as to its certainty, he “erected a fort near its western 
outlet, and returned to France. 

An avenue of trade was now opened out which was fully improved. 
In 1718, New Orleans was laid out and settled by some Huropean colo- 
nists. In 1762, the colony was made over to Spain, to be regained by 
France under the consulate of Napoleon. In 1803, it was purchased by 
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the United States for the sum of fifteen million dollars, and the territory 
of Louisiana and commerce of the “Mississippi River came under the 
charge of the United States. Although LaSalle’s labors ended in defeat 
and death, he had not worked and suffered in vain. He had thrown 
open to France and the world an immense and most valuable country ; 
had established several ports, and laid the foundations of more than one 
settlement there. ‘ Peoria, Kaskaskia and Cahokia, are to this day monu- 
ments of LaSalle’s labors; for, though he had founded neither of them 
(unless Peoria, which was built nearly upon the site of Fort Creveccur,) 
it was by those whom he led into the West that these places were 
peopled and civilized. He was, if not the discoverer, the first settler of 
the Mississippi Valley, and as such deserves to be known and honored.” 

The French early improved the opening made for them. Before the 
year 1698, the Rev. Father Gravier began a mission among the [linois, 
and founded Kaskaskia. For some time this was merely a missionary 
station, where none but natives resided, it being one of three such vil- 
lages, tue other two being Cahokia and Peoria. What is known of 
these missions is learned from a letter written by Father Gabriel Marest, 
dated ‘“ Anx Cascaskias, autrement dit de 1’ Immaculate Conception de 
la Sainte Vierge, le 9 Novembre, 1712.” Soon after the founding of 
Kaskaskia, the missionary, Pinet, gathered a flock at Cahokia, while 
Peoria arose near the ruins of Fort Creveceur. This must have been 
about the year 1700. The post at Vincennes on the Oubache river, 
(pronounced Wi-bi, meaning summer cloud moving swiftly) was estab- 
lished in 1702, according to the best authorities.* It is altogether prob- 
able that on LaSalle’s last trip he established. the stations at Kaskaskia 
and Cahokia. In July, 1701, the foundations of Fort Ponchartrain 
were laid by De la Motte Cadillac on the Detroit River. These sta- 
tions, with those established further north, were the earliest attempts to 
occupy the Northwest Territory. At the same time cfforts were being 
made to occupy the Southwest, which finally culminated in the settle- 
ment and founding of the City of New Orleans by a colony from England 
in 1718. This was mainly accomplished through the efforts of the 
famous Mississippi Company, established by the notorious John Law, 
who so quickly arose into prominence in France, and who with his 
scheme so quickly and so ignominiously passed away. 

From the time of the founding of these stations for fifty years the 
French nation were engrossed with the settlement of the lower Missis- 
sippi, and the war with the Chicasaws, who had, in revenge for repeated 


* There 1s considerable dispute about this date; some asserting it was fonnded as late as 1742. When 
the new court house at Vincennes was erected, all authorities on the subject were carefully examined, and 
»/02 fixed upon as the correct date. It was accordingly engraved ou the corner-stone of the court house. 
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injuries, cut off the entire colony at Natchez. Although the company 
did little for Louisiana, as the entire West was then called, yet it opened 
the trade through the Mississippi River, and started the raising of grains 
indigenous to that climate. Until the year 1750, but little is known of 
the settlements in the Northwest, as it was not until this time that the 
attention of the English was called to the occupation of this portion of the 
New World, which they then supposed they owned. Vivier, a missionary 
among the Illinois, writing from ‘‘ Aux Illinois,” six leagues from Fort 
Chartres, June 8, 1750, says: ‘*We have here whites, negroes and 
Indians, to say nothing of cross-breeds. There are five French villages, 
and three villages of the natives, within a space of twenty-one leagues 
situated between the Mississippi and another river called the Karkadaid 
(Kaskaskias). In the five French villages are, perhaps, eleven hundred 
whites, three hundred blacks and some sixty red slaves or savages. The 
three Illinois towns do not contain more than eight hundred souls all 
told. Most of the French till the soil; they raise wheat, cattle, pigs and 
horses, and live like princes. Three times as much is produced as ean 
be consumed; and great quantities of grain and flour are sent to New 
Orleans.” This city was now the seaport town of the Northwest, and 
save in the extreme northern part, where only furs and copper ore were 
found, almost all the products of the country found their way to France 
by the mouth of the Father of Waters. In another letter, dated Novem- 
ber 7, 1750, this same priest says: ‘For fifteen leagues above the 
mouth of the Mississippi one sees no dwellings, the ground being too low 
to be habitable. Thence to New Orleans, the lands are only partially 
occupied. New Orleans. contains black, white and red, not more, I 
think, than twelve hundred persons. To this point come all lumber, 
bricks, salt-beef, tallow, tar, skins and bear’s grease ; and above all, pork 
and flour from the Illinois. These things create some commerce, as forty 
vessels and more have come hither this year. Above New Orleans, 
plantations are again met with; the most considerable is a colony of 
Germans, some ten leagues up the river. At Point Coupee, thirty-five 
leagues above the German settlement, is a fort. Along here, within five 
or six leagues, are not less than sixty habitations. Fifty leagues farther 
up is the Natchez post, where we have a garrison, who are kept prisoners 
through fear of the Chickasaws. Here and at Point Coupee, they raise 
excellent tobacco. Another hundred leagues brings us to the Arkansas, 
where we have also a fort and a garrison for the benefit of the river 
traders. * * * From the Arkansas to the Illinois, nearly five hundred 
leagues, there is not a settlement. There should be, however, a fort at 
the Oubache (Ohio), the only path by which the English can reach the 
Mississippi. In the Illinois country are numberless mines, but no one to 
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work them as they deserve.”’ Father Marest, writing from the post at 
Vincennes in 1812, makes the same observation. Vivier also says: ‘‘Some 
individuals dig lead near the surface and supply the Indians and Canada. 
Two Spaniards now here, who claim to be adepts, say that our mines are 
like those of Mexico, and that if we would dig deeper, we should find 
silver under the lead ; and at any rate the lead is excellent. There is also 
in this country, beyond doubt, copper ore, as from time to time large 
pieces are found in the streams.” a. 


MOUTH OF THE MISSISSIPPI. 


At the close of the year 1750, the French occupied, in addition to the 
lower Mississippi posts and those in Illinois, one at Du Quesne, one at 
the Maumee in the country of the Miamis, and one at Sandusky in what 
may be termed the Ohio Valley. In the northern part of the Northwest 
they had stations at St. Joseph’s on the St. Joseph’s of Lake Michigan, 
at Fort Ponchartrain (Detroit), at Michillimackanac or Massillimacanac, 
Fox River of Green Bay, and at Sault Ste. Marie. The fondest dreams of 
LaSalle were now fully realized. The French alone were possessors of 
this vast realm, basing their claim on discovery and settlement. Another 
nation, however, was now turning its attention to this extensive country, 
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and hearing of its wealth, began to lay plans for occupying it and for 
securing the great profits arising therefrom. 
The French, however, had another claim to this country, namely, the 


DISCOVERY OF THE OHIO. 


This ‘* Beautiful” river was discovered by Robert Cavalier de La- 
Salle in 1669, four years before the discovery of the Mississippi by Joliet 
and Marquette. 

While LaSalle was at his trading post on the St. Lawrence, he found 
leisure to study nine Indian dialects, the chief of which was the Iroquois. 
He not only desired to facilitate his intercourse in trade, but he longed 
to travel and explore the unknown regions of the West. An incident 
soon occurred which decided him to fit out an exploring expedition. 

While conversing with some Senecas, he learned of a river called the 
Ohio, which rose in their country and flowed to the sea, but at such a 
distance that it required eight months to reach its mouth. In this state- 
ment the Mississippi and its tributaries were considered as one stream. 
LaSalle believing, as most of the French at that period did, that the great 
rivers flowing west emptied into the Sea of California, was anxious to 
embark in the enterprise of discovering a route across the continent to 
the commerce of China and Japan. 

He repaired at once to Quebec to obtain the approval of the Gov- 
ernor. His eloquent appeal prevailed. The Governor and the Intendant, 
Talon, issued letters patent authorizing the enterprise, but made no pro- 
vision to defray the expenses. At this juncture the seminary of St. Sul- 
pice decided to send out missionaries in connection with the expedition, 
and LaSalle offering to sell his improvements at LaChine to raise money, 
the offer was accepted by the Superior, and two thousand eight hundred 
dollars were raised, with which LaSalle purchased four canoes and the 
necessary supplies for the outfit. 

On the 6th of July, 1669, the party, numbering twenty-four persons, 
embarked in seven canoes on the St. Lawrence; two additional canoes 
carried the Indian guides. In three days they were gliding over the 
bosom of Lake Ontario. Their guides conducted them directly to the 
Seneca village on the bank of the Genesee, in the vicinity of the present 
City of Rochester, New York. Here they expected to procure guides to 
conduct them to the Ohio, but in this they were disappointed. 

The Indians seemed unfriendly to the enterprise. LaSalle suspected 
that the Jesuits had prejudiced their minds against his plans. After 
waiting a month in the hope of gaining their object, they met an Indian 
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from the Iroquois colony at the head of Lake Ontario, who assured them 

that they could there find guides, and offered to conduct them thence. 
On their way they passed the mouth of the Niagara River, when they 

heard for the first time the distant thunder of the cataract. Arriving 
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among the Iroquois, they met ‘with a friendly reception, and learned 
from a Shawanee prisoner that they could reach the Ohio in six weeks. 
Delighted with the unexpected good fortune, they made ready to resume 
their journey; but just as they were about to start they heard of the 
arrival of two Frenchmen in a neighboring village. One of them proved 
to be Louis Joliet, afterwards famous as an explorer in the West. He 
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had been sent by the Canadian Government to explore the copper mines 
on Lake Superior, but had failed, and was on his way back to Quebec. 
He gave the missionaries a map of the country he had explored in the 
lake region, together with an account of the condition of the indians in 
that quarter. This induced the priests to determine on leaving the 
expedition and going to Lake Superior. LaSalle warned them that the 
Jesuits were probably occupying that field, and that they would meet 
with a cold reception. Nevertheless they persisted in their purpose, and 
after worship on the lake shore, parted from LaSalle. On arriving at 
Lake Superior, they found, as LaSalle had predieted, the Jesuit Fathers, 
Marquette and Dablon, oceupying the field. 

These zealous disciples of Loyola informed them that they wanted 
no assistance from St. Sulpice, nor from those who made him their patron 
saint; and thus repulsed, they returned to Montreal the following June 
without having made a single discovery or converted a single Indian. 

After parting with the priests, LaSalle went to the chief Iroquois 
village at Onondaga, where he obtained guides, and passing thence to a 
tributary of the Ohio south of Lake Erie, he descended the latter as far 
as the falls at Louisville. Thus was the Ohio discovered by LaSalle, the 
persevering and successful French explorer of the West, in 1669. 

The account of the latter part of his journey is found in an anony- 
mous paper, which purports to have been taken from the lips of LaSalle 
himself during a subsequent visit to Paris. Ina letter written to Count 
Frontenac in 1667, shortly after the discovery, he himself says that he 
discovered the Ohio and descended it to the falls. This was regarded as 
an indisputable fact by the French authorities, who claimed the Ohio 
Valley uponanother ground. When Washington was sent by the colony 
of Virginia in 1753, to demand of Gordeur de St. Pierre why the French 
had built a fort on the Monongahela, the haughty commandant at Quebec 
replied: ‘* We claim the country on the Ohio by virtue of the discoveries 
of LaSalle, and will not give it up to the English. Our orders are to 
make prisoners of every Englishman found trading in the Ohio Valley.” 


ENGLISH EXPLORATIONS AND SETTLEMENTS. 


When the new year of 1750 broke in upon the Father of Waters 
and the Great Northwest, all was still wild save at the French posts 
already described. In 1749, when the English first began to think seri- 
ously about sending men into the West, the greater portion of the States 
of Indiana, Ohio, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota were yet 
under the dominion of the red men. The English knew, however, pretty 
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conclusively of the nature of the wealth of these wilds. As early as 
1710, Governor Spotswood, of Virginia, had commenced movements to 
secure the country west of the Alleghenies to the English crown. In 
Pennsylvania, Governor Keith and James Logan, secretary of the prov- 
ince, from 1719 to 1731, represented to the powers of England the neces- 
sity of securing the Western lands. Nothing was done, however, by that 
power save to take some diplomatic steps to secure ‘the claims of Britain 
to this unexplored wilderness. 

England had from the outset claimed from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
on the ground that the discovery of the seacoast and its possession was a 
discovery and possession of the country, and, as is well known, her grants 
to the colonies extended “from sea to sea.”” This was not all her claim. 
She had purchased from the Indian tribes large tracts of land. This lat- 
ter was also astrong argument. As early as 1684, Lord Howard, Gov- 
ernor of Virginia, held a treaty with the six nations. These were the 
great Northern Confederacy, and comprised at first the Mohawks, Onei- 
das, Onondagas, Cayugas, and Senecas. Afterward the Tuscaroras were 
taken into the confederacy, and it became known as the Six NATIONS. 
They came under the protection of the mother country, and again in 
1701, they repeated the agreement, and in September, 1726, a formal deed 
was drawn up and signed by the chiefs. The validity of this claim has 
often been disputed, but never successfully. In 1744, a purchase was 
made at Lancaster, Pennsylvania, of certain lands within the “ Colony of 
Virginia,”’ for which the Indians received £200 in gold and a like sum in 
goods, with a promise that, as settlements increased, more should be paid. 
The Commissioners from Virginia were Colonel Thomas Lee and Colonel 
William Beverly. As settlements extended, the promise of more pay was 
called to mind, and Mr. Conrad Weiser was sent across the mountains with 
presents to appease the savages. Col. Lee, and some Virginians accompa- 
nied him with the intention of sounding the Indians upon their feelings 
regarding the English. They were not satisfied with their treatment, 
and plainly told the Commissioners why. The English did not desire the 
cultivation of the country, but the monopoly of the Indian trade. In 
1748, the Ohio Company was formed, and petitioned the king for a grant 
of land beyond the Alleghenies. This was granted, and the government 
of Virginia was ordered to grant to them a half million acres, two hun- 
dred thousand of which were to be located at once. Upon the 12th of 
June, 1749, 800,000 acres from the line of Canada north and west was 
made to the Loyal Company, and on the 29th of October, 1751, 100,000 
acres were given to the Greenbriar Company. All this time the French 
were not idle. They saw that, should the British gain a foothold in the 
West, especially upon the Ohio, they might not only prevent the French 
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settling upon it, but in time would come to the lower posts and so gain 
possession of the whole country. Upon the 10th of May, 1774, Vaud- 
reuil, Governor of Canada and the French possessions, well knowing the 
consequences that must arise from allowing the English to build trading 
posts in the Northwest, seized some of their frontier posts, and to further 
secure the claim of the French to the West, he, in 1749, sent Louis Cel- 
eron with a party of soldiers to plant along the Ohio River, in the mounds 
and at the mouths of its principal tributaries, plates of lead, on which 
were inscribed the claims of France. ‘These were heard of in 1752, and 
within the memory of residents now living along the ‘ Oyo,” as the 
beautiful river was called by the French. One of these plates was found 
with the inscription partly defaced. It bears date August 16, 1749, and 
a copy of the inscription with particular account of the discovery of the 
plate, was sent by DeWitt Clinton to the American Antiquarian Society, 
among whose journals it may now be found.* These measures did not, 
however, deter the English from going on with their explorations, and 
though neither party resorted to arms, yet the conflict was gathering, and 
it was only a question of time when the storm would burst upon the 
frontier settlements. In 1750, Christopher Gist was sent by the Ohio 
Company to examine its lands. He went to a village of the Twigtwees, 
on the Miami, about one hundred and fifty miles above its mouth. He 
afterward spoke of it as very populous. From there he went down 
the Ohio River nearly to the falls at the present City of Louisville, 
and in November he commenced a survey of the Company’s lands. Dur- 
ing the Winter, General Andrew Lewis performed a similar work for the 
Greenbriar Company. Meanwhile the French were busy in preparing 
their forts for defense, and in opening roads, and also sent a sinall party 
of soldiers to keep the Ohio clear. This party, having heard of the Eng- 
lish post on the Miami River, early in 1652, assisted by the Ottawas and 
Chippewas, attacked it, and, after a severe battle, in which fourteen of 
the natives were killed and others wounded, captured the garrison. 
(They were probably garrisoned in a block house). ‘The traders were 
carried away to Canada, and one account says several were burned. This 
fort or post was called by the English Pickawillany. A memorial of the 
king’s ministers refers to it as ‘‘ Pickawillanes, in the center of the terri- - 
tory between the Ohio and the Wabash. The name is probably some 
variation of Pickaway or Picqua in 1778, written by Rev. David Jones 
Pickaweke.”’ 


* The following is a translation of the inscription on the plate: ‘In the year 1749, reign of Louis XV., 
King of France, we, Celeron, commandant of a detachment by Monsieur the Marquis of Gaillisoniere, com- 
mander-in-chief of New France, to establish tranquility in certain Indian villages of these cantons, have 
buried this plate at the confluence of the Toradakoin, this twenty-ninth of July, near the river Ohio, otherwise 
Beautiful River, as a monument of renewal of possession which we have taken of the said river, and ail its 
tributaries; inasmuch as the preceding Kings of France have enjoyed it, and maintained It by their arms and 
treaties; especially by those of Ryswick, Utrecht, and Aix La Chapelle.” 
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This was the first blood shed between the French and English, and 
occurred near the present City of Piqua, Ohio, or at least at a point about 
forty-seven miles north of Dayton. Each nation became now more inter- 
ested in the progress of events in the Northwest. The English deter- 
mined to purchase from the Indians a title to the lands they wished to 
occupy, and Messrs. Fry (afterward Commander-in-chief over Washing- 
ton at the commencement of the French War of 1775-1763), Lomax and 
Patton were sent in the Spring of 1752 to hold a conference with the. 
natives at Logstown to learn what they objected to in the treaty of Lan- 
caster already noticed, and to settle all difficulties. On the 9th of June, 
these Commissioners met the red men at Logstown, a little village on the 
north bank of the Ohio, about seventeen miles below the site of Pitts- 
burgh. Here had been a trading point for many years, but it was aban- 
doned by the Indians in 1750. At first the Indians declined to recognize 
the treaty of Lancaster, but, the Commissioners taking aside Montour, 
the interpreter, who was a son of the famous Catharine Montour, and a 
chief among the six nations, induced him to use his influence in their 
favor. This he did, and upon the 138th of June they all united in signing 
a deed, confirming the Lancaster treaty in its full extent, consenting to a 
settlement of the southeast of the Ohio, and guaranteeing that it should 
not be disturbed by them. These were the means used to obtain the first 
treaty with the Indians in the Ohio Valley. 

Meanwhile the powers beyond the sea were trying to out-manceuvre 
each other, and were professing to be at peace. The English generally - 
outwitted the Indians, and failed in many instances to fulfill their con- 
tracts. They thereby gained the ill-will of the red men, and further 
increased the feeling by failing to provide them with arms and ammuni- 
tion. Said an old chief, at Easton, in 1758: ‘ The Indians on the Ohio 
left you because of your own fault. When we heard the French were 
coming, we asked you for help and arms, but we did not get them. The 
French came, they treated us kindly, and gained our affections. The 
Governor of Virginia settled on our lands for his own benefit, and, when 
we wanted help, forsook us.” 

At the beginning of 1653, the English thought they had secured by 
title the lands in the West, but the French had quietly gathered cannon 
and military stores to be in readiness for the expected blow. The Eng- 
lish made other attempts to ratify these existing treaties, but not until 
the Summer could the Indians be gathered together to discuss the plans 
of the French. They had sent messages to the French, warning them 
away; but they replied that they intended toveomplete the chain of forts 
already begun, and would not abandon the field. 

Soon after this, no satisfaction being obtained from the Ohio regard- 
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ing the positions and purposes of the French, Governor Dinwiddie of 
Virginia determined to send to them another messenger and learn from 
them, if possible, their intentions. For this purpose he selected a young 
man, a surveyor, who, at the early age of nineteen, had received the rank 
of major, and who was thoroughly posted regarding frontier life. This 
personage was no other than the illustrious George Washington, who then 
held considerable interest in Western lands. He was at this time just 
‘twenty-two years of age. Taking Gist as his guide, the two, accompanied 
by four servitors, set out on their perilous march. They left Will’s 
Creek on the 10th of November, 1753, and on the 22d reached the Monon- 
gahela, about ten miles above the fork. From there they went to 
Logstown, where Washington had a long conference with the chiefs of 
the Six Nations. From them he learned the condition of the French, and 
also heard of their determination not to come down the river till the fol- 
lowing Spring. The Indians were non-committal, as they were afraid to 
turn either way, and, as far as they could, desired to remain neutral. 
Washington, finding nothing could be done with them, went on to 
Venango, an old Indian town at the mouth of French Creek. Here the 
French had a fort, called Fort Machault. Through the rum and flattery 
of the French, he nearly lost all his Indian followers. Finding nothing 
of importance here, he pursued his way amid great privations, and on the 
11th of December reached the fort at the head of French Creek. Here 
he delivered Governor Dinwiddie’s letter, received his answer, took his 
observations, and on the 16th set out upon his return journey with no one 
but Gist, his guide, and a few Indians who still remained true to him, 
notwithstanding the endeavors of the French to retain them. Their 
homeward journey was one of great peril and suffering from the cold, yet 
they reached home in safety on the 6th of January, 1754. 

From the lettér of St. Pierre, commander of the French fort, sent by 
Washington to Governor Dinwiddie, it was learned that the French would 
not give up without a struggle. Active preparations were at once made 
in all the English colonies for the coming conflict, while the French 
finished the fort at Venango and strengthened their lines of fortifications, 
and gathered their forces to be in readiness. 

The Old Dominion was all alive. Virginia was the center of great 
activities ; volunteers were called for, and from all the neighboring 
colonies men rallied to the conflict, and everywhere along the Potomac 
men were enlisting under the Governor’s proclamation—which promised 
two hundred thousand acres on the Ohio. Along this river they were 
gathering as far as Will’s Creek, and far beyond this point, whither Trent 
had come for assistance for his little band of forty-one men, who were 
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working away in hunger and want, to fortify that point at the fork of 
the Ohio, to which both parties were looking with deep interest. 

‘“‘ The first birds of Spring filled the air with their song; the swift 
river rolled by the Allegheny hillsides, swollen by the melting snows of 
Spring and the April showers. The leaves were appearing ; a few Indian 
scouts were seen, but no enemy seemed near at hand; and all was so quiet, 
that Frazier, an old Indian scout and trader, who had been left by Trent 
in command, ventured to his home at the mouth of Turtle Creek, ten 
miles up the Monongahela. But, though all was so quiet in that wilder- 
ness, keen eyes had seen the low intrenchment rising at the fork, and 
swift feet had borne the news of it up the river; and upon the morning 
of the 17th of April, Ensign Ward, who then had charge of it, saw 
upon the Allegheny a sight that made his heart sink—sixty batteaux and 
three hundred canoes filled with men, and laden deep with cannon and 
stores. * * * That evening he supped with his captor, Contrecceur, 
and the next day he was bowed off by the Frenchman, and with his men 
and tools, marched up the Monongahela.” 

The French and Indian war had begun. The treaty of Aix la 
’ Chapelle, in 1748, had left the boundaries between the French and 
English possessions unsettled, and the events already narrated show the 
French were determined to hold the country watered by the Mississippi 
and its tributaries; while the English laid claims to the country by virtue 
of the discoveries of the Cabots, and claimed all the country from New- 
foundland to Florida, extending from the Atlantic to the Pacific. The 
first decisive blow had now been struck, and the first attempt of the 
English, through the Ohio Company, to occupy these lands, had resulted 
disastrously to them. The French and Indians immediately completed 
the fortifications begun at the Fork, which they had so easily captured, 
and when completed gave to the fort the name of DuQuesne. Washing- 
ton was at Will’s Creek when the news of the capture of the fort arrived. 
He at once departed to recapture it. On his way he entrenched him- 
self at a place called the ‘‘ Meadows,” where he erected a fort called 
by him Fort Necessity. From there he surprised and captured a force of 
French and Indians marching against him, but was soon after attacked 
in his fort by a much superior force, and was obliged to yield on the 
morning of July-4th. He was allowed to return to Virginia. 

The English Government immediately planned four campaigns; one 
against Fort DuQuesne; one against Nova Scotia; one against Fort 
Niagara, and one against Crown Point. These occurred during 1755-6, 
and were not successful in driving the French from their possessions. 
The expedition against Fort DuQuesne was led by the famous General 
Braddock, who, refusing to listen to the advice of Washington and those 
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acquainted with Indian warfare, suffered such an inglorious defeat. This 
occurred on the morning of July 9th, and is generally known as the battle 
of Monongahela, or ‘“ Braddock’s Defeat.” The war continued with 
various vicissitudes through the years 1756-7; when, at the commence- 
ment of 1758, in accordance with the plans of William Pitt, then Secre- 
tary of State, afterwards Lord Chatham, active preparations were made to 
carry on the war. Three expeditions were planned for this year: one, 
under General Amherst, against Louisburg ; another, under Abercrombie, 
against Fort Ticonderoga; and a third, under General Forbes, against 
Fort DuQuesne. On the 26th of July, Louisburg surrendered after a 
desperate resistance of more than forty days, and the eastern part of the 
Canadian possessions fell into the hands of the British. Abercrombie 
captured Fort Frontenac, and when the expedition against Fort DuQuesne, 
of which Washington had the active command, arrived there, it was 
found in flames and deserted. The English at once took possession, 
rebuilt the fort, and in honor of their illustrious statesman, changed the 
name to Fort Pitt. 

The great object of the campaign of 1759, was the reduction of 
Canada. General Wolfe was to lay siege to Quebec; Amherst was to 
reduce Ticonderoga and Crown Point, and General Prideaux was to 
capture Niagara. This latter place was taken in July, but the gallant 
Prideaux lost his life in the attempt. Amherst captured Ticonderoga 
and Crown Point without a blow; and Wolfe, after making the memor- 
able ascent to the Plains of Abraham, on September 13th, defeated 
Montcalm, and on the 18th, the city capitulated. In this engagement 
Montcolm and Wolfe both lost their lives. De Levi, Montcalm’s successor, 
marched to Sillery, three miles above the city, with the purpose of 
defeating the English, and there, on the 28th of the following April, was 
fought one of the bloodiest battles of the French and Indian War. It 
resulted in the defeat of the French, and the fall of the City of Montreal. 
The Governor signed a capitulation by which the whole of Canada was 
surrendered to the English. This practically concluded the war, but it 
was not until 1763 that the treaties of peace between France and England 
were signed. This was done on the 10th of February of that year, and 
under its provisions all the country east of the Mississippi and north of 
the Iberville River, in Louisiana, were ceded to England. At the same 
time Spain ceded Florida to Great Britain. 

On the 18th of September, 1760, Major Robert Rogers was sent 
from Montreal to take charge of Detroit, the only remaining French post 
in the territory. He arrived there on the 19th of November, and sum- 
moned the place to surrender. At first the commander of the post, 
Beletre, refused, but on the 29th, hearing of the continued defeat of the 
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French arms, surrendered. Rogers remained there until December 23d 
under the personal protection of the celebrated chief, Pontiac, to whom, 
no doubt, he owed his safety. Pontiac had come here to inquire the 
purposes of the English in taking possession of the country. He was 
assured that they came simply to trade with the natives, and did not 
desire their country. This answer conciliated the savages, and did much 
to insure the safety of Rogers and his party CUES their stay, and while 
on their journey home. 

Rogers set out for Fort Pitt on December 23, and was just one 
month on the way. His route was from Detroit to Maumee, thence 
across the present State of Ohio directly to the fort. This was the com- 
mon trail of the Indians in their journeys from Sandusky to the fork of 
the Ohio. It went from Fort Sandusky, where Sandusky City now is, 
crossed the Huron river, then called Bald Eagle Creek, to ‘* Mohickon 
John’s Town” on Mohickon Creek, the northern branch of White 
Woman’s River, and thence crossed to Beaver’s Town, a Delaware town 
on what is now Sandy Creek. At Beaver’s Town were probably one 
hundred and fifty warriors, and not less than three thousand acres of 
cleared land. From there the track went up Sandy Creek to and across 
Big Beaver, and up the Ohio to Logstown, thence on to the fork. 

The Northwest Territory was now entirely under the English rule. 
New settlements began to be rapidly made, and the promise of a large 
trade was speedily manifested. Had the British carried out their promises 
with the natives none of those savage butcheries would have been perpe- 
trated, and the country would have been spared their recital. 

The renowned chief, Pontiac, was one of the leading spirits in these 
atrocities. We will now pause in our narrative, and notice the leading 
events in his life. The earliest authentic information regarding this 
noted Indian chief is learned from an account of an Indian trader named 
Alexander Henry, who, in the Spring of 1761, penetrated his domains as 
far as Missillimacnac. Pontiac was then a great friend of the French, 
but a bitter foe of the English, whom he considered as encroaching on his 
hunting grounds. Henry was obliged to disguise himself as a Canadian 
to insure safety, but was discovered by Pontiac, who bitterly reproached 
him and the English for their attempted subjugation of the West. He 
declared that no treaty had been made with them; no presents sent 
them, and that he would resent any possession of the West by that nation. 
He was at the time about fifty years of age, tall and dignified, and was 
civil and military ruler of the Ottawas, Ojibwas and Pottawatamies. 

The Indians, from Lake Michigan to the borders of North Carolina, 
were united in this feeling, and at the time of the treaty of Paris, ratified 
February 10, 1763, a general conspiracy was formed to fall suddenly 
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upon the frontier British posts, and with one blow strike every man dead. 
Pontiac was the marked leader in all this, and was the commander 
of the Chippewas, Ottawas, Wyandots, Miamis, Shawanese, Delawares 
and Mingoes, who had, for the time, laid aside their local quarrels to unite 
in this enterprise. 

The blow came, as near as can now be ascertained, on May 7, 1762. 
Nine British posts fell, and the Indians drank, “‘ scooped up in the hollow 
of joined hands,” the blood of many a Briton. 

Pontiac’s immediate field of action was the garrison at Detroit. 
Here, however, the plans were frustrated by an Indian woman disclosing 
the plot the evening previous to his arrival. Everything was carried out, 
however, according to Pontiac’s plans until the moment of action, when 
Major Gladwyn, the commander of the post, stepping to one of the Indian 
chiefs, suddenly drew aside his blanket and disclosed the concealed 
musket. Pontiac, though a brave man, turned pale and trembled. He 
saw his plan was known, and that the garrison were prepared. He 
endeavored to exculpate himself from any such intentions; but the guilt 
was evident, and he and his followers were dismissed with a severe 
reprimand, and warned never to again enter the walls of the post. 

Pontiac at once laid siege to the fort, and until the treaty of peace 
between the British and the Western Indians, concluded in August, 1764, 
continued to harass and besiege the fortress. He organized a regular 
commissariat department, issued bills of credit written out on bark, 
which, to his credit, it may be stated, were punctually redeemed. At 
the conclusion of the treaty, in which it seems he took no part, he went 
further south, living many years among the Illinois. 

He had given up all hope of saving his country and race. After a 
time he endeavored to unite the [linois tribe and those about St. Louis 
in a war with the whites. His efforts were fruitless, and only ended ina 
quarrel between himself and some Kaskaskia Indians, one of whom soon 
afterwards killed him. His death was, however, avenged by the northern 
Indians, who nearly exterminated the Illinois in the wars which followed. 

Had it not been for the treachery of a few of his followers, his plan 
for the extermination of the whites, a masterly one, would undoubtedly 
have been carried out. 

It was in the Spring of the year following Rogers’ visit that Alex- 
ander Henry went to Missillimacnac, and everywhere found the strongest 
feelings against the English, who had not carried out their promises, and 
were doing nothing to conciliate the natives. Here he met the chief, 
Pontiac, who, after conveying: to him in a speech the idea that their 
French father would awake soon and utterly destroy his enemies, said: 
“ Englishman, although you have conquered the French, you have not 
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yet conquered us! We are not your slaves! These lakes, these woods, 
these mountains, were left us by our ancestors. They are our inheritance, 
and we will part with them to none. Your nation supposes that we, like 
the white people, can not live without bread and pork and beef. But you 
ought to know that He, the Great Spirit and Master of Life, has provided 
food for us upon these broad lakes and in these mountains.” 

He then spoke of the fact that no treaty had been made with them, 
no presents sent them, and that he and his people were yet for war. 
Such were the feelings of the Northwestern Indians immediately after 
the English took possession of their country. These feelings were no 
doubt encouraged by the Canadians and French, who hoped that yet the 
French arms might prevail. The treaty of Paris, however, gave to the 
English the right to this vast domain, and active preparations were going 
on to occupy it and enjoy its trade and emoluments. 

In 1762, France, by a secret treaty, ceded Louisiana to Spain, to pre- 
vent it falling into the hands of the English, who were becoming masters 
of the entire West. The next year the treaty of Paris, signed at Fon- 
tainbleau, gave to the English the domain of the country in question. 
Twenty years after, by the treaty of peace between the United States 
and England, that part of Canada lying south and west of the Great 
Lakes, comprehending a large territory which is the subject of these 
sxetches, was acknowledged to be a portion of the United States; and 
twenty years still later, in 1803, Louisiana was ceded by Spain back to 
France, and by France sold to the United States. , 

In the half century, from the building of the Fort of Crevecceur by 
LaSalle, in 1680, up to the erection of Fort Chartres, many French set- 
tlements* had been made in that quarter. These have already been 
noticed, being those at St. Vincent (Vincennes), Kohokia or Cahokia, 
Kaskaskia and Prairie du Rocher, on the American Bottom, a large tract 
of rich alltivial soil in Illinois, on the Mississippi, opposite the site of St. 
Louis. 

By the treaty of Paris, the regions east of the Mississippi, including 
all these and other towns of the Northwest, were given over to ugland; 
but they do not appear to have bean taken possession of until 1765, when 
Captain Stirling, in the name of the Majesty of England, established him- 
self at Fort Chartres bearing with him the proclamation of General Gage, 
dated December 30, 1764, which promised religious freedom to all Cath- 
olics who worshiped here, and a right to leave the country with their 
effects if they wished, or to remain with the privileges of Englishmen. 
It was shortly after the occupancy of the West by the British that the 
war with Pontiac opened. It is already noticed in the sketch of that 
chieftain. By it many a Briton lost his life, and many a frontier settle- 
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ment in its infancy ceased to exist. This was not ended until the year 
1764, when, failing to capture Detroit, Niagara and Fort Pitt, his confed- 
eracy became disheartened, and, receiving no aid from the French, Pon- 
tiac abandoned the enterprise and departed to the Illinois, among whom 
he afterward lost his life. 

As soon as these difficulties were definitely settled, settlers began 
rapidly to survey the country and prepare for occupation. During the 
year 1770, a number of persons from Virginia and other British provinces 
explored and marked out nearly all the valuable lands on the Mononga- 
hela and along the banks of the Ohio as far as the Little Kanawha. This 
was followed by another exploring expedition, in which George Washing- 
ton was a party. The latter, accompanied by Dr. Craik, Capt. Crawford 
and others, on the 20th of October, 1770, descended the Ohio from Pitts- 
burgh to the mouth of the Kanawha; ascended that stream about fourteen 
miles, marked out several large tracts of land, shot several buffalo, which 
were then abundant in the Ohio Valley, and returned to the fort. 

Pittsburgh was at this time a trading post, about which was clus- 
tered a village of some twenty houses, inhabited by Indian traders. This 
same year, Capt. Pittman visited Kaskaskia and its neighboring villages. 
He found there about sixty-five resident families, and at Cahokia only 
forty-fivedwellings. At Fort Chartres was another small settlement, and 
at Detroit the garrison were quite prosperous and strong. For a year 
or two settlers continued to locate near some of these posts, generally 
Fort Pitt or Detroit, owing to the fears of the Indians, who still main- 
tained some feelings of hatred tothe English. The trade from the posts 
was quite good, and from those in Illinois large quantities of pork and 
flour found their way to the New Orleans market. At this time the 
policy of the British Government was strongly opposed to the extension 
of the colonies west. In 1763, the King of England forbade, by royal 
proclamation, his colonial subjects from making a settlement beyond the 
sources of the rivers which fall into the Atlantic Ocean. At the instance 
of the Board of Trade, measures were taken to prevent the settlement 
without the limits prescribed, and to retain the commerce within easy 
reach of Great Britain. 

The commander-in-chief of the king’s forces wrote in 1769: ‘Inthe 
course of a few years necessity will compel the colonists, should they 
extend their settlements west, to provide manufactures of some kind for 
themselves, and when all connection upheld by commerce with the mother 
country ceases, an independency in their government will soon follow.” 

In accordance with this policy, Gov. Gage issued a proclamation 
in 1772, commanding the inhabitants of Vincennes to abandon their set- 
tlements and join some of the Eastern English colonies. To this they 
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strenuously objected, giving good reasons therefor, and were allowed to 
remain. The strong opposition to this policy of Great Britain led to its 
change, and to such a course as to gain the attachment of the French 
population. In December, 1773, influential citizens of Quebec petitioned 
the king for an extension of the boundary lines of that province, which 
was granted, and Parliament passed an act on June 2, 1774, extend- 
ing the boundary so as to include the territory lying within the present 
States of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois and Michigan. 

In consequence of the liberal policy pursued by the British Govern- 
ment toward the French settlers in the West, they were disposed to favor 
that nation in the war which soon followed with the colonies; but the © 
early alliance between France and America soon brought them ¢o the side 
of the war for independence. 

In 1774, Gov. Dunmore, of Virginia, began to encourage emigration 
to the Western lands. He appointed magistrates at Fort Pitt under the 
pretense that the fort was under the government of that commonwealth. 
One of these justices, John Connelly, who possessed a tract of land in the 
Ohio Valley, gathered a force of men and garrisoned the fort, calling it 
Fort Dunmore. This and other parties were formed to select sites for 
settlements, and often came in conflict with the Indians, who yet claimed 
portions of the valley, and several battles followed. These ended in the 
famous battle of Kanawha in July, where the Indians were defeated and 
driven across the Ohio. 

During the years 1775 and 1776, by the operations of land companies 
and the perseverance of individuals, several settlements were firmly estab- 
lished between the Alleghanies and the Ohio River, and western land 
speculators were busy in Illinois and on the Wabash. At a council held 
in Kaskaskia on July 5, 1773, an association of English traders, calling 
themselves the “ Illinois Land Company,” obtained from ten chiefs of the 
Ixaskaskia, Cahokia and Peoria tribes two large tracts of land lying on 
the east side of the Mississippi River south of the Illinois. In 1775, a mer- 
chant from the Illinois Country, named Viviat, came to Post Vincennes 
as the agent of the association called the ‘* Wabash Land Company.”’ On 
the 8th of October he obtained from eleven Piankeshaw chiefs, a deed for 
37,497,600 acres of land. This deed was signed by the grantors, attested 
by a number of the inhabitants of Vincennes, and afterward recorded in 
the office of a notary public at Kaskaskia. This and other land com- 
panies had extensive schemes for the colonization of the West; but all 
were frustrated by the breaking out of the Revolution. On the 20th of 
April, 1780, the two companies named consolidated under the name of the 
‘* United Illinois and Wabash Land Company.” They afterward made 
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strenuous efforts to have these a sanctioned by Congress, but all 
signally failed. 

When the War of the ReMnuen commenced, Kentucky was an unor- 
ganized country, though there were several settlements within her borders. 

In Hutchins’ ootiahy of Virginia, it is stated that at that time 
‘“* Kaskaskia contained 80 houses, and nearly 1,000 white and black in- 
habitants —the whites being a little the more numerous. Cahokia con- 
tains 50 houses and 300 white inhabitants, and 80 negroes. There were 
east of the Mississippi River, about the year 1771 ’°-—when these observa- 
tions were made — “300 white men capable of bearing arms, and 230 
negroes.” 

From 1775 until the expedition of Clark, nothing is recorded and 
nothing known of these settlements, save what is contained in a report 
made by a committee to Congress in June, 1778. From it the following 
extract is made: 

‘“Near the mouth of the River Kaskaskia, there is a village which 
appears to have contained nearly eighty families from the beginning of 
the late revolution. There are twelve families in a small village at la 
Prairie du Rochers, and uear fifty families at the Kahokia Village. There 
are also four or five families at Fort Chartres and St. Philips, which is five. 
miles further up the river.” 

St. Louis had been settled in February, 1764, and at this time con- 
tained, including its neighboring towns, over six hundred whites and one 
hundred and fifty negroes. It must be remembered that all the country 
west of the Mississippi was now under French rule, and remained so until 
ceded again to Spain, its original owner, who afterwards sold it and the 
country including New Orleans to the United States. At Detroit there 
were, according to Capt. Carver, who was in the Northwest from 1766 to 
1768, more than one hundred houses, and the river was settled for more 
than twenty miles, although poorly cultivated—the people being engaged 
in the Indian trade. This old town has a history, which we will me 
relate. 

It is the oldest town in the Northwest, having been founded ™ 
Antoine de Lamotte Cadillac, in 1701. It was laid out in the form of an 
oblong square, of two acres in length, and an acre and a half in width. 
As described by A. D. Frazer, who first visited it and became a permanent - 
resident of the place, in 1778, it comprised within its limits that space 
between Mr. Palmer’s store (Conant Block) and Capt. Perkins’ house 
(near the Arsenal building), and extended back as far as the public barn, 
and was bordered in front by the Detroit River. It was surrounded by 
oak and cedar pickets, about fifteen feet long, set in the ground, and had 
four gates — east, west, north and south. Over the first three of these _ 
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gates were block houses provided with four guns apiece, each a six- 
pounder. Twosix-gun batteries were planted fronting the river and ina 
parallel direction with the block houses. There were four streets running 
east and west, the main street being twenty feet wide and the rest fifteen 
feet, while the four streets crossing these at right angles were from ten 
to fifteen feet in width. 

At the date spoken of by Mr. Frazer, there was no fort within the 
enclosure, but a citadel on the ground corresponding to the present 
northwest corner of Jefferson Avenue and Wayne Street. The citadel was 
inclosed by pickets, and within it were erected barracks of wood, two 
stories high, sufficient to contain ten officers, and also barracks sufficient 
to contain four hundred men, and a provision store built of brick. The 
citadel also contained a hospital and guard-house. The old town of 
Detroit, in 1778, contained about sixty houses, most of them one story, 
with a few astory and a half in height. They were all of logs, some 
hewn and some round. There was one building of splendid appearance, 
called the ‘King’s Palace,” two stories high, which stood near the east 
gate. It was built for Governor Hamilton, the first governor commissioned 
by the British. There were two guard-houses, one near the west gate and 
the other near the Government House. Each of the guards consisted of 
twenty-four men and a subaltern, who mounted regularly every morning 
between nine and ten o’clock, Each furnished four sentinels, who were 
relieved every two hours. There was also an officer of the day, who per- 
formed strict-duty. Each of the gates was shut regularly at sunset; 
even wicket gates were shut at nine o'clock, and all the keys were 
delivered into the hands of the commanding officer. They were opened 
in the morning at sunrise. No Indian or squaw was permitted to enter 
town with any weapon, such as a tomahawk ora knife. It was a stand- 
ing order that the Indians should deliver: their arms and instruments of 
every kind before they were permitted to pass the sentinel,and they were 
restored to them on their return. No more than twenty-five Indians were 
allowed to entet the town at any one time, and they were admitted only 
at the east and west gates. At sundown the drums beat, and all the 
Indians were required to leave town instantly. There was a council house. 
near the water side for the purpose of holding council with the Indians. 
The population of the town was about sixty families, in all about two 
hundred males and one hundred females. This town was destroyed by 
fire, all except one dwelling, in 1805. After which the present ‘‘new”’ 
town was laid out. 

On the breaking out of the Revolution, the British held every post of 
importance in the West. Kentucky was formed as a component part of 
Virginia, and the sturdy pioneers of the West, alive to their interests, 
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and recognizing the great benefits of obtaining the control of the trade in 
this part of the New World, held steadily to their purposes, and those 
within the commonwealth of Kentucky proceeded to exercise their 
civil privileges, by electing John Todd and Richard Gallaway, 
burgesses to represent them in the Assembly of the parent state. 
Early in September of that year (1777) the first conrt was held 
in Harrodsburg, and Col. Bowman, afterwards major, who had arrived 
in August, was made the commander of a militia organization which 
had been commenced the March previous. ‘Thus the tree of loyalty 
was growing. Thechief spiritin this far-out colony, who had represented 
her the year previous east of the mountains, was now meditating a move 
unequaled in its boldness. He had been watching the movements of the 
British throughout the Northwest, and understood their whole plan. He 
saw it was through their possession of the posts at Detroit, Vincennes, 
Kaskaskia, and other places, which would give them constant and easy 
access to the various Indian tribes in the Northwest, that the British 
intended to penetrate the country from the north and south, ana annihi- 
late the frontier fortresses. This moving, energetic man was Colonel, 
afterwards General, George Rogers Clark. He knew the Indians were not 
unanimously in accord with the English, and he was convinced that, could 
the British be defeated and expelled from the Northwest, the natives 
might be easily awed into neutrality; and by spies sent for. the purpose, 
he satisfied himself that the enterprise against the Illinois settlements 
might easily succeed. Having convinced himself of the certainty of the 
project, he repaired to the Capital of Virginia, which place he reached on 
November 5th. While he was on his way, fortunately, on October 17th, 
Burgoyne had been defeated, and the spirits of the colonists greatly 
encouraged thereby. Patrick Henry was Governor of Virginia, and at 
once entered heartily into Ciark’s plans. The same plan had before been 
agitated in the Cclonial Assemblies, but there was no one until Clark 
came who was sufficiently acquainted with the condition of affairs at the 
scene of action to be able to guide them. 

Clark, having satisfied the Virginia leaders of the feasibility of his 
plan, received, on the 2d of January, two sets of instructions—one secret, 
the other open—the latter authorized him to proceed to enlist seven 
companies to go to Kentucky, subject to his orders, and to serve three 
months from their arrival in the West. The secret order authorized him 
to arm these troops, to procure his powder and lead of General Hand 
at Pittsburgh, and to proceed at once to subjugate the country. 

With these instructions Clark repaired to Pittsburgh, choosing rather 
to raise his men west of the mountains, as he well knew all were needed 
in the colonies in the conflict there. He sent Col. W. B. Smith to Hol- 
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ston for the same purpose, but neither succeeded in raising the required 
number of men. The settlers in these parts were afraid to leave their 
own firesides exposed to a vigilant foe, and but few could be induced to 
join the proposed expedition. With three companies and several private 
volunteers, Clark at length commenced his descent of the Ohio, which he 
navigated as far as the Falls, where he took possession of and fortified 
Corn Island, a small island between the present Cities of Louisville, 
Kentucky, and New Albany, Indiana. Remains of this fortification may 
yet be found. At this place he appointed Col. Bowman to meet him 
with such recruits as had reached Kentucky by the southern route, and 
as many as could be spared from the station. Here he announced to 
the men their real destination. Having completed his arrangements, 
and chosen his party, he left a small garrison upon the island, and on the 
24th of June, during a total eclipse of the sun, which to them augured 
no good, and which fixes beyond dispute the date of starting, he with 
his chosen band, fell down the river. His plan was to go by water as 
far as Fort Massac or Massacre, and thence march direct to Kaskaskia. 
Here he intended to surprise the garrison, and after its capture go to 
Cahokia, then to Vincennes, and lastly to Detroit. Should he fail, he 
intended to march directly to the Mississippi River and cross it into the 
Spanish country. Before his start he received two good items of infor- 
mation: one that the alliance had been formed between France and the 
United States; and the other that the Indians throughout the Illinois 
country and the inhabitants, at the various frontier posts, had been led to 
believe by the British that the ‘‘ Long Knives” or Virginians, were the 
most fierce, bloodthirsty and cruel savages that ever scalped a foe. With 
this impression on their minds, Clark saw that proper management would 
cause them to submit at once from fear, if surprised, and then from grati- 
tude would become friendly if treated with unexpected leniency. 

The march to Kaskaskia was accomplished through a hot July sun, 
and the town reached on the evening of July 4. He captured the fort 
near the village, and soon after the village itself by surprise, and without 
the loss of a single man or by killing any of the enemy. After sufficiently 
working upon the fears of the natives, Clark told them they were at per-_ 
fect liberty to worship as they pleased, and to take whichever side of the 
great conflict they would, also he would protect them from any barbarity 
“from British or Indian foe. This had the desired effect, and the inhab- 
itants, so unexpectedly and so gratefully surprised by the unlooked 
for turn of affairs, at once swore allegiance to the American arms, and 
when Clark desired to go to Cahokia on the 6th of July, they accom- 
panied him, and through their influence the inhabitants of the place 
surrendered, aud gladly placed themselves under his protection. Thus 
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the two important posts in Illinois passed from the hands of the English 
into the possession of Virginia. ~ 

In the person of the priest at Kaskaskia, M. Gibault, Clark found a 
powerful ally and generous friend. Clark saw that, to retain possession 
of the Northwest and treat successfully with the Indians within its boun- 
daries, he must establish a government for the colonies he had taken. 
St. Vincent, the next important post to Detroit,remained yet to be taken 
before the Mississippi Valley was conquered. M. Gibault told him that 
he would alone, by persuasion, lead Vincennes to throw off its connection 
with England. Clark gladly accepted his offer, and on the 14th of July, 
in company with a fellow-townsman, M. Gibault started on his mission of 
peace, and on the Ist of August returned with the cheerful intelligence 
that the post on the “Oubache’”’ had taken the oath of allegiance to 
the Old Dominion. During this interval, Clark established his courts, 
placed garrisons at Kaskaskia and Cahokia, successfully re-enlisted his 
men, sent word to have a fort, which proved the germ of Louisville, 
erected at the Falls of the Ohio, and dispatched Mr. Rocheblave, who 
had been commander at Kaskaskia, as a prisoner of war to Richmond. 
In October the County of Illinois was established by the Legislature 
of Virginia, John Todd appointed Lieutenant Colonel and Civil Governor, 
and in November General Clark and his men received the thanks of 
the Old Dominion through their Legislature. 

In a speech a few avs afterward, Clark made known fully to the 
natives his plans, and at its close all came forward and swore alle- 
giance to the Long Knives. While he was doing this Governor Hamilton, 
having made his various arrangements, had left Detroit and moved down 
the Wabash to Vincennes intending to operate from that point in reducing 
the Illinois posts, and then proceed on down to Kentucky and drive the 
rebels from the West. Gen. Clark had, on the return of M. Gibault, 
dispatched Captain Helm, of Fauquier County, Virginia, with an attend- 
ant named Henry, across the Illindis prairies to command the fort. 
Hamilton knew nothing of the capitulation of the post, and was greatly 
surprised on his arrival to be confronted by Capt. Helm, who, standing at 
the entrance of the fort by a loaded cannon ready to fire upon his assail- 
auts, demanded upon what terms Hamilton demanded possession of the 
fort. Being granted the rights of a prisoner of war, he surrendered to 
the British General, who could scarcely believe his eyes when he saw the 
force in the garrison. — 

Hamilton, not realizing the character of the men with whom he was 
contending, gave up his intended campaign for the Winter, sent his four 
fundred Indian warriors to prevent troops from coming down the Ohio, 
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and to annoy the Americans in all ways, and sat quietly down to pass the 
Winter. Information of all these proceedings having reached Clark, he 
saw that immediate and decisive action was necessary, and that. unless 
he captured Hamilton, Hamilton would capture him. Clark received the 
news on the 29th of January, 1779, and on February 4th, having suffi- 
ciently garrisoned Kaskaskia and Cahokia, he sent down the Mississippi 
a * battoe,’ as Major Bowman writes it, in order to ascend the Ohio and 
Wabash, and operate with the land forces gathering for the fray. 

On the next day, Clark, with his little force of one hundred and 
twenty men, set out for the post, and after incredible hard marching 
through much mud, the ground being thawed by the incessant spring 
rains, on the 22d reached the fort, and being joined by his ‘‘ battoe,” at 
once commenced the attack on the post. The aim of the American back- 
woodsman was unerring, and on the 24th the garrison surrendered to the 
intrepid boldness of Clark. The French were treated with great kind- 
ness, and gladly renewed their allegiance to Virginia. Hamilton was 
sent as a prisoner to Virginia, where he was kept in close confinement. 
During his command of the British frontier posts, he had offered prizes 
to the Indians for all the scalps of Americans they would bring to him, 
and had earned in consequence thereof the title ‘‘ Hair-buyer General,” 
by which he was ever afterward known. 

_ Detroit was now without doubt within easy reach of the enterprising 
Virginian, could he but raise the necessary force. Governor Henry being 
apprised of this, promised him the needed reinforcement, and Clark con- 
cluded to wait until he could capture and sufficiently garrison the posts. 
Had Clark failed in this bold undertaking, and Hamilton succeeded in 
uniting the western Indians for the next Spring’s campaign, the West 
would indeed have been swept from the Mississippi to the Allegheny 
Mountains, and the great blow struck, which had been contemplated from 
the commencement, by the British. 

“But for this small army of dripping, but fearless Virginians, the 
union of all the tribes from Georgia to Maine against the colonies might 
have been effected, and the whole current of our history changed.” 

At this time some fears were entertained by the Colonial Govern- 
ments that the Indians in the North and Northwest were inclining to the 
British, and under the instructions of Washington, now Commander-in- 
Chief of the Colonial army, and so bravely fighting for American inde- 
pendence, armed forces were sent against the Six Nations, and upon the 
Ohio frontier, Col. Bowman, acting under the same general’s orders, 
marched against Indians within the present limits of that State. These 
expeditions were in the main successful, and the Indians were compelled 
to sue for peace. 
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During this same year (1779) the famous “ Land Laws” of Virginia 
were passed. ‘The passage of these laws was of more consequence to the 
pioneers of Kentucky and the Northwest than the gaining of a few Indian 
conflicts. These laws confirmed in main all grants made, and guaranteed 
to all actual settlers their rights and privileges. After providing for the 
settlers, the laws provided for selling the balance of the public lands at 
forty cents peracre. To carry the Land Laws into effect, the Legislature 
sent four Virginians westward to attend to the various claims, over many 
of which great confusion prevailed concerning their validity. These 
gentlemen opened their court on October 18, 1779, at St. Asaphs, and 
continued until April 26, 1780, when they adjourned, having decided 
three thousand claims. They were succeeded by the surveyor, who 
came in the person of Mr. George May, and assumed his duties on the 
10th day of the month whose name he bore. With the opening of the 
next year (1780) the troubles concerning the navigation of the Missis- 
sippi commenced. The Spanish Government exacted such measures in 
relation to its trade as to cause the overtures made to the United States 
to be rejected. The American Government considered they had a right 
to navigate its channel. To enforce their claims, a fort was erected below 
the mouth of the Ohio on the Kentucky side of the river. The settle- 
ments in Kentucky were being rapidly filled by emigrants. It was dur- 
ing this year that the first seminary of learning was established in the 
West in this young and enterprising Commonwealth. 

The settlers here did not look upon the building of this fort in a 
friendly manner, as it aroused the hostility of the Indians. Spain had 
been friendly to the Colonies during their struggle for independence, 
and though for a while this friendship appeared in danger from the 
refusal of the free navigation of the river, yet it was finally settled to the 
satisfaction of both nations. 

The Winter of 1779-80 was one of the most unusually severe ones 
ever experienced in the West. ‘The Indians always referred to it as the 
**Great Cold.” Numbers of wild animals perished, and not a few 
pioneers lost their lives. The following Summer a party of Canadians 
and Indians attacked St. Louis, and attempted to take possession of it 
in consequence of the friendly disposition of Spain to the revolting 
colonies. They met with such a determined resistance on the part of the 
inhabitants, even the women taking part in the battle, that they were 
compelled to abandon the contest. They also made an attack on the 
settlements in Kentucky, but, becoming alarmed in some unaccountable 
manner, they fled the country in great haste. ' 

About this time arose the question in the Colonial Congress con- 
cerning the western lands claimed by Virginia, New York, Massachusetts 
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and Connecticut. The agitation concerning this subject finally led New 
York, on the 19th of February, 1780, to pass a law giving to the dele- 
gates of that State in Congress the power to cede her western lands for 
the benefit of the United States. This law was laid before Congress 
during the next month, but no steps were taken concerning it until Sep- 
tember 6th, when a resolution passed that body calling upon the States 
claiming western lands to release their claims in favor of the whole body. 
This basis formed the union, and was the first after all of those legislative 
measures which resulted in the creation of the States of Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin and Minnesota. In December of the same 
year, the plan of conquering Detroit again arose. The conquest might 
have easily been effected by Clark had the necessary aid been furnished 
him. Nothing decisive was done, vet the heads of the Government knew 
that the safety of the Northwest from British invasion lay in the capture 
and retention of that important post, the only unconquered one in the 
territory. 

Before the close of the year, Kentucky was divided into the Coun- 
ties of Lincoln, Fayette and Jefferson, and the act establishing the Town 
of Louisville was passed. ‘This same year is also noted in the annals of 
American history as the year in which occurred Arnold’s treason to the 
United States. 

Virginia, in accordance with.the resolution of Congress, on the 2d 
day of January, 1781, agreed to yield her western lands to the United 
States upon certain conditions, which Congress would not accede to, and 
the Act of Cession, on the part of the Old Dominion, failed, nor was 
anything farther done until 1783. During all that time the Colonies 
were busily engaged in the struggle with the mother country, and in 
consequence thereof but little heed was given to the western settlements. 
Upon the 16th of April, 1781, the first birth north of the Ohio River of 
American parentage occurred, being that of Mary Heckewelder, daughter 
of the widely known Moravian missionary, whose band of Christian 
Indians suffered in after years a horrible massacre by the hands of the 
frontier settlers, who had been exasperated by the murder of several of 
their neighbors, and in their rage committed, without regard to humanity, 
a deed which forever afterwards cast a shade of shame: upon their lives. 
For this and kindred outrages on the part of the whites, the Indians 
committed many deeds of cruelty which darken the years of 1771 and 
1772 in the history of the Northwest. 

During the year 1782 a number of battles among the Indians and 
frontiersmen occurred, and between the Moravian Indians and the Wyan- 
dots. In these, horrible acts of cruelty were practised on the captives, 
many of such dark deeds transpiring under the leadership of the notorious 
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frontier outlaw, Simon Girty, whose name, as well as those of his brothers, 
was a terror to women and children. These occurred chiefly in the Ohio 
valleys. Cotemporary with them were several engagements in Kentucky, 
in which the famous Daniel Boone engaged, and who, often by his skill 
and knowledge of Indian warfare, saved the outposts from cruel destruc- 
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tion. By the close of the year victory had perched upon the American 
banner, and on the 80th of November, provisional articles of peace had 
been arranged between the Commissioners of England and her uncon- 
querable colonies. Cornwallis had been defeated on the 19th of October 
preceding, and the liberty of America was assured. On the 19th of 
April following, the anniversary of the battle of Lexington, peace was 
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proclaimed to the army of the United States, and on the 2d of the next 
September, the definite treaty which ended our revolutionary struggle 
was concluded. By the terms of that treaty, the boundaries of the West 
were as follows: On the north the line was to extend along the center of 
the Great Lakes; from the western point of Lake Superior to Long Lake; 
thence to the Lake of the Woods; thence to the head of the Mississippi 
River; down its center to the 31st parallel of latitude, then on that line 
east to the head of the Appalachicola River ; down its center to its junc- 
tion with the Flint; thence straight to the head of St. Mary’s River, and 
thence down along its center to the Atlantic Ocean. 

Following the cessation of hostilities with England, several posts 
were still occupied by the British in the North and West. Among these 
was Detroit, still in the hands of the enemy. Numerous engagements 
with the-Indians throughout Ohio and Indiana occurred, upon whose 
lands adventurous whites would settle ere the title had been acquired by 
the proper treaty. 

To remedy this latter evil, Congress appointed commissioners to 
treat with the natives and purchase their lands, and prohibited the set- 
tlement of the territory until this could be done. Before the close of the 
year another attempt was made to capture Detroit, which was, however, 
not pushed, and Virginia, no longer feeling the interest in the Northwest 
she had formerly done, withdrew her troops, having on the 20th of 
December preceding authorized the whole of her possessions to be deeded 
to the United States. This was done on the 1st of March following, and 
the Northwest Territory passed from the control of the Old Dominion. 
To Gen. Clark and his soldiers, however, she gave a tract of one hundred 
and fifty thousand acres of land, to be situated any where north of the 
Ohio wherever they chose to locate them. They selected the region 
opposite the falls of the Ohio, where is now the dilapidated village of 
Clarksville, about midway between the Cities of New Albany and Jeffer- 
sonville, Indiana. 

While the frontier remained thus, and Gen. Haldimand at Detroit 
refused to evacuate alleging that he had no orders from his King to do 
so, settlers were rapidly gathering about the inland forts. In the Spring 
of 1784, Pittsburgh was regularly laid out, and from the journal of Arthur 
Lee, who passed through the town soon after on his way to the Indian 
council at Fort McIntosh, we suppose it was not vom prepossessing in 
appearance. He says : 

“Pittsburgh is inhabited almost entirely by Scots and Irish, who 
live in paltry log houses, and are as dirty as if in the north of Ireland or 
even Scotland. There is a great deal of trade carried on, the goods being 
bought at the vast expense of forty-five shillings per pound from Phila- 
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delphia and Baltimore. They take in the shops flour, wheat, skins and 
money. ‘There are in.the town four attorneys, two doctors, and not a 
priest of any persuasion,-nor church nor chapel.”’ . 

Kentucky at this time contained thirty thousand inhabitants, and 
was beginning to discuss measures for a separation from Virginia. A 
land office was opened at Louisville, and measures were adopted to take 
defensive precaution against the Indians who were yet, in some instances, 
incited to deeds of violence by the British. Before the close of this year, 
1784, the military claimants of land began to occupy them, although no 
entries were recorded until 1787. 

The Indian title to the Northwest was not yet extinguished. They 
held large tracts of lands, and in order to prevent bloodshed Congress 
adopted means for treaties with the original owners and provided for the 
surveys of the lands gained thereby, as well as for those north of the 
Ohio, now in its possession. On January 31, 1786, a treaty was made 
with the Wabash Indians. The treaty of Fort Stanwix had been made 
in 1784. That at Fort McIntosh in 1785, and through these much land 
was gained. The Wabash Indians, however, afterward refused to comply 
with the provisions of the treaty made with them, and in order to compel 
their adherence to its provisions, force was used. During the year 1786, 
the free navigation of the Mississippi came up in Congress, and caused 
various discussions, which resulted in no definite action, only serving to 
excite speculation in regard to the western lands. Congress had promised 
bounties of land to the soldiers of the Revolution, but owing to the 
unsettled condition of affairs along the Mississippi respecting its naviga- 
tion, and the trade of the Northwest, that body had, in 1783, declared 
its inability to fulfill these promises until a treaty could be concluded 
between the two Governments. Before the close of the year 1786, how- 
ever, it was able, through the treaties with the Indians, to allow some 
grants and the settlement thereon, and on the 14th of September Con- 
necticut ceded to the General Government the tract of land known as 
the ‘‘ Connecticut Reserve,’’ and before the close of the following year a 
large tract of land north of the Ohio was sold to a company, who at once 
took measures to settle it. By the provisions of this grant, the company 
were to pay the United States one dollar per acre, subject to a deduction 
of one-third for bad lands and other contingencies. They received 
750,000 acres, bounded on the south by the Ohio, on the east by the 
seventh range of townships, on the west by the sixteenth range, and on 
the north by a line so drawn as to make the grant complete without 
the reservations. In addition to this, Congress afterward granted 100,000 
acres to actual settlers, and 214,285 acres as army bounties under the 
resolutions of 1789 and 1790. 
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While Dr. Cutler, one of the agents of the company, was pressing 
its claims before Congress, that body was bringing into form an ordinance 
for the political and social organization of this Territory. When the 
cession was made by Virginia, in 1784, a plan was offered, but rejected. 
A motion had been made to strike from the proposed plan the prohibition 
of slavery, which prevailed. The plan was then discussed and aitered, 
and finally passed unanimously, with the exception of South Carolina. 
By this proposition, the Territory was to have been divided into states 
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by parallels and meridian lines. This, it was thought, would make ten 
states, which were to have been named as follows — beginning at the 
northwest corner and going southwardly: Sylvania, Michigania, Cher- 
sonesus, Assenisipia, Metropotamia, Illenoia, Saratoga, Washington, Poly- 
potamia and Pelisipia. 

There was a more serious objection to this plan than its category of 
names,— the boundaries. The root of the difficulty was in the resolu- 
tion of Congress passed in October, 1780, which fixed the boundaries 
of the ceded lands to be from one hundred to one hundred and fifty miles 
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square. These resolutions being presented to the Legislatures of Vir- 
ginia and Massachusetts, they desired a change, and in July, 1786, the 
subject was taken up in Congress, and changed to favor a division into 
not more than five states, and not less than three. This was approved by 
the State Legislature of Virginia. The subject of the Government was 
again taken up by Congress in 1786, and discussed throughout that year 
and until July, 1787, when the famous “Compact of 1787” was passed, 
and the foundation of the government of the Northwest laid. This com- 
pact is fully discussed and explained in the history of [llinois in this book, 
and to it the reader is referred. 

The passage of this act and the grant to the New England Company 
was soon followed by an application to the Government by John Cleves 
Symmes, of New Jersey, for a grant of the land between the Miamis. 
This gentleman had visited these lands soon after the treaty of 1786, and, 
being greatly pleased with them, offered similar terms to those given to the 
News England Company. The petition was referred to the Treasury 
Board afith power to act, and a contract was concluded the following 
year. During the Autumn the directors of the New England Company 
were preparing to occupy their grant the following Spring, and upon the 
23d of November made arrangements for a party of forty-seven men, 
under the superintendency of Gen. Rufus Putnam, to set forward. Six 
boat-builders were to leave at once, and on the first of January the sur- 
veyors and their assistants, twenty-six in number, were to meet at Hart- 
ford and proceed on their journey westward; the remainder to follow as 
soon as possible. Congress, in the meantime, upon the 3d of October, 
had ordered seven hundred troops for defense of the western settlers, and 
to prevent unauthorized intrusions ; and two days later appointed Arthur 
St. Clair Governor of the Territory of the Northwest. 


AMERICAN SETTLEMENTS. 


The civil organization of the Northwest Territory was now com- 
plete, and notwithstanding the uncertainty of Indian affairs, settlers from 
the East began to come into the country rapidly. The New England 
Company sent their men during the Winter of 1787-8 pressing on over 
the Alleghenies by the old Indian path which had been opened into 
Braddock’s road, and which has since been made a national turnpike 
from Cumberland westward. Through the weary winter days they toiled 
on, and by April were all gathered on the Yohiogany, where boats had 
been built, and at once started for the Muskingum. Here they arrived 
on the 7th of that month, and unless the Moravian missionaries be regarded 
as the pioneers of Ohio, this little band can justly claim that honor. 
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‘Gen. St. Clair, the appointed Governor of the Northwest, not having 
yet arrived, a set of laws were passed, written out, and published by 
being nailed to a tree in the embryo town, and Jonathan Meigs appointed 
to administer them. 

Washington in writing of this, the first American settlement in.the 
Northwest, said: ‘No colony in America was ever settled under 
such favorable auspices as that which has just commenced at Muskingum. 
Information, property and strength will be its characteristics. I know 
many of its settlers personally, and there never were men better calcu- 
lated to promote the welfare of such a community.’ 
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A PIONEER DWELLING. 


On the 2d of July a meeting of the directors and agents was held 
on the banks of the Muskingum, “for the purpose of naming the new-~ 
born city and its squares.” As yet the settlement was known as the 
“Muskingum,” but that was now changed to the name Marietta, in honor 
of Marie Antoinette., The square upon which the block -houses stood 
was called “‘ Campus Martius ; square number 19, ‘‘Capitolium ;” square 
number 61, “Cecilia ;” and the great road through the covert way, ‘‘ Sacra 
Via.” Two days after, an oration was delivered by James M. Varnum, 
who with S. H. Parsons and John Armstrong had been appointed to the 
judicial bench of the territory on the 16th of October, 1787. On July 9, 
Gov. St. Clair arrived, and the colony began to assume form. The act 
of 1787 provided two district grades of government for the Northwest, 
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under the first of which the whole power was invested in the hands of a 
governor and three district judges. This was immediately formed upon 
the Governor’s arrival, and the first laws of the colony passed on the 25th 
of July. These provided for the organization of the militia, and on the 
next day appeared the Governor’s proclamation, erecting all that country 
that had been ceded by the Indians east of the Scioto River into the 
County of Washington. From that time forward, notwithstanding the 
doubts yet existing as to the Indians, all Marietta prospered, and on the 
2d of September the first court of the territory was held with imposing 
ceremonies. 

The emigration westward at this time was very great. The com- 
mander at Fort Harmer, at the mouth of the Muskingum, reported four 
thousand five hundred persons as having passed that post between Feb- 
ruary and June, 1788—many of whom would have purchased of the 
‘« Associates,’ as the New England Company was called, had they been 
ready to receive them. 

On the 26th of November, 1787, Symmes issued a pamphlet stating 
the terms of his contract and the plan of sale he intended to adopt. In 
January, 1788, Matthias Denman, of New Jersey, took an active interest 
in Symmes’ purchase, and located among other tracts the sections upon 
which Cincinnati has been built. Retaining one-third of this locality, he . 
sold the other two-thirds to Robert Patterson and John Filson, and the 
three, about August, commenced to lay out a town on the spot, which 
was designated as being opposite Licking River, to the mouih of which 
they proposed to have a road cut from Lexington. The naming of the 
town is thus narrated in the ‘‘Western Annals ’’:—‘‘ Mr. Filson, who had 
been a schoolmaster, was appointed to name the town, and, in respect to 
its situation, and as if with a prophetic perception of the mixed race that 
were to inhabit it in after days, he named it Losantiville, which, being 
interpreted, means: ville, the town ; anti, against or opposite to; os, the 
mouth ; LZ. of Licking.” 

Meanwhile, in July, Symmes got thirty persons and eight four-horse 
teams under way for the West. These reached Limestone (now Mays- 
ville) in September, where were several persons from Redstone. Here 
Mr. Symmes tried to found a settlement, but the great-freshet of 1789 
caused the ‘“ Point,’”’ as it was and is yet called, to be fifteen feet under 
water, and the settlement to be abandoned. ‘The little band of settlers 
removed to the mouth of the Miami. Before Symmes and his colony left 
the “ Point,” two settlements had been made on his purchase. The first 
was by Mr. Stiltes, the original projector of the whole plan, who, with a 
colony of Redstone people, had located at the mouth of the Miami, 
whither Symmes went with his Maysville colony. Here a clearing had 
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been made by the Indians owing to the great fertility of the soil. Mr. 
Stiltes with his colony came to this place on the 18th of November, 1788, 
with twenty-six persons, and, building a block-house, prepared to remain 
through the Winter. They named the settlement Columbia. Here they 
were kindly treated by the Indians, but suffered greatly from the flood 
of 1789. 

On the 4th of March, 1789, the Constitution of the United States 
went into operation, and on April 30, George Washington was inaug- 
urated President of the American people, and during the next Summer, 
an Indian war was commenced by the tribes north of the Ohio. The 
President at first used pacific means; but these failing, he sent General 
Harmer against the hostile tribes. He destroyed several villages, but 
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was defeated in two battles, near the present City of Fort Wayne, 
Indiana. From this time till the close of 1795, the principal events were 
the wars with the various Indian tribes. In 1796, General St. Clair 
was appointed in command, and marched against the Indians; but while 
he was encamped on a stream, the St. Mary, a branch of the Maumee, 
he-was attacked and defeated with the loss of six hundred men. 

General Wayne was now sent against the savages. In August, 1794, 
he met them near the rapids of the Maumee, and gained a complete 
victory. ‘This success, followed by vigorous measures, compelled the 
Indians to sue for peace, and on the 30th of July, the following year, the 
treaty of Greenville was signed by the principal chiefs, by which a large 
tract of country was ceded to the United States. 

Before proceeding in our narrative, we will pause to notice Fort 
Washington, erected in the early part of this war on the site of Cincinnati. 
Nearly all of the great cities of the Northwest, and indeed of the 
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whole country, have had their nuclez in those rude pioneer structures, 
known as forts or stockades. Thus Forts Dearborn, Washington, Pon- 
chartrain, mark the original sites of the now proud Cities of Chicago, 
Cincinnati and Detroit.. So of most of the flourishing cities east and west 
of the Mississippi. Fort Washington, erected by Doughty in 1790, was a 
rude but highly interesting structure. It was composed of a number of 
strongly-built hewed log cabins. Those designed for soldiers’ barracks 
were a story and a half high, while those composing the officers quarters 
were more imposing and more conveniently arranged and furnished. 
The whole were so placed as to form a hollow square, enclosing about an 
acre of ground, with a block house at each of the four angles. 

The logs for the construction of this fort were cut from the ground 
upon which it was erected. It stood between Third and Fourth Streets 
of the present city (Cincinnati) extending east of Eastern Row, now 
Broadway, which was then a narrow alley, and the eastern boundary of 
of the town as it was originally laid out. On the bank of the river, 
immediately in front of the fort, was an appendage of the fort, called the 
Artificer’s Yard. It contained about two acres of ground, enclosed by 
small contiguous buildings, occupied by workshops and quarters of 
laborers. Within this enclosure there was a large two-story frame house, 
familiarly called the ‘‘ Yellow House,” built for the accommodation of 
the Quartermaster General. For many ‘years this was the best finished 
and most commodious edifice in the Queen City. Fort Washington was 
for some time the headquarters of both the civil and military governments 
of the Northwestern Territory. 

Following the consummation of the treaty various gigantic land spec- 
ulations were entered into by different persons, who hoped to obtain 
from the Indians in Michigan and northern Indiana, large tracts of lands. 
These were generally discovered in time to prevent the outrageous 
schemes from being carried out, and from involving the settlers in war. 
On October 27, 1795, the treaty between the United States and Spain 
was signed, whereby the free navigation of the Mississippi was secured. 

No sooner had the treaty of 1795 been ratified than settlements began 
to pour rapidly into the West. The great event of the year 1796 was the 
occupation of that part of the Northwest including Michigan, which was 
this year, under the provisions of the treaty, evacuated by the British 
forces. The United States, owing to certain conditions, did not feel 
justified in addressing the authorities in Canada in relation to Detroit 
and other frontier posts. When at last the British authorities were 
called to give them up, they at once complied, and General Wayne, who 
had done so much to preserve the frontier settlements, and who, before 
the year’s close, sickened and died near Erie, transferred his head- 
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quarters to the neighborhood of the lakes, where a county named after 
him was formed, which included the northwest of Ohio, all of Michigan, 
and the northeast of Indiana. During this same year settlements were 
formed at the present City of Chillicothe, along the Miami from Middle- 
town to Piqua, while in the more distant West, settlers and speculators 
began to appear in great numbers. In September, the City of Cleveland 
was laid out, and during the Summer and Autumn, Samuel Jackson and 
Jonathan Sharpless erected the first manufactory of paper—the “ Red- 
stone Paper Mill”—in the West. St. Louis contained some seventy 
houses, and Detroit over three hundred, and along the river, contiguous 
to it, were more than three thousand inhabitants, mostly French Canadians, 
Indians and half-breeds, scarcely any Americans venturing yet into that 
part of the Northwest. 

The election of representatives for the territory had taken place, 
and on the 4th of February, 1799, they convened at Losantiville— now 
known as Cincinnati, having been named so by Gov. St. Clair, and 
considered the capital of the Territory—to nominate persons from whom 
the members of the Legislature were to:be chosen in accordance with 
a previous ordinance.. This nomination being made, the Assembly 
adjourned until the 16th of the following September. From those named 
the President selected as members of the council, Henry Vandenbure, 
of Vincennes, Robert Oliver, of Marietta, James Findlay and Jacob 
Burnett, of Cincinnati, and David Vance, of Vanceville. On the 16th 
of September the Territorial Legislature met, and on the 24th the two 
houses were duly organized, Henry Vandenburg being elected President 
of the Council. 

The message of Gov. St. Clair was addressed to the Legislature 
September 20th, and on October 13th that body elected as a delegate to 
Congress Gen. Wm. Henry Harrison, who received eleven of the votes 
cast, being a majority of one over his opponent, Arthur St. Clair, son of 
Gen. St. Clair. 

The whole number of acts passed at this session, and approved by 
the Governor, were thirty-seven — eleven others were passed, but received 
his veto. The most important of those passed related to the militia, to 
the administration, and to taxation. On the 19th of December this pro- 
tracted session of the first Legislature in the West was closed, and on the 
30th of December the President nominated Charles Willing Bryd to the 
office of Secretary of the Territory vice Wm. Henry Harrison, elected to 
Congress. The Senate confirmed his nomination the next day.. 
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DIVISION OF THE NORTHWEST TERRITORY. 


The increased emigration to the Northwest, the extent of the domain, 
and the inconvenient modes of travel, made it very difficult to conduct 
the ordinary operations of government, and rendered the efficient action 
of courts almost impossible. ‘To remedy this, it was deemed advisable to 
divide the territory for civil purposes. Congress, in 1800, appointed a 
committee to examine the question and report some means for its solution. 
This committee, on the 3d of March, reported that: 

‘“‘In the three western countries there has been but one court having 
cognizance of crimes, in five years, and the immunity which offenders 
experience attracts, as to an asylum, the most vile and abandoned crim- 
inals, and at the same time deters useful citizens from making settlements 
in such society. The extreme necessity of judiciary attention and assist- 
ance is experienced in civil as well asin criminal cases. * * * * To 
minister a remedy to these and other evils, it occurs to this committee 
that it is expedient that a division of said territory into two distinct and 
separate governments should be made; and that such division be made 
by a line beginning at the mouth of the Great Miami River, running 
directly north until it intersects the boundary between the United States 
and Canada.”’ 

The report was accepted by Congress, and, in accordance with its 
suggestions, that body passed an Act extinguishing the Northwest Terri- 
tory, which Act was approved May 7. Among its provisions were these : 

“That from and after July 4 next, all that part of the Territory of 
the United States northwest of the Ohio River, which lies to the westward 
of a line beginning at a point on the Ohio, opposite to the mouth of the 
Kentucky River, and running thence to Fort Recovery, and thence north. 
until it shall intersect the territorial line between the United States and 
Canada, shall, for the purpose of temporary government, constitute a 
separate territory, and be called the Indiana Territory.” 

After providing for the exercise of the civil and criminal powers of 
the territories, and other provisions, the Act further provides: 

“ That until it shall otherwise be ordered by the Legislatures of the 
said Territories, respectively, Chillicothe on the Scioto River shall be the 
seat of government of the Territory of the United States northwest of the 
Ohio River; and that St. Vincennes on the Wabash River shall be the 
seat of government for the Indiana Territory.” 

Gen. Wm. Henry Harrison was appointed Governor of the Indiana 
Territory, and entered upon his duties about a year later. Connecticut 
also about this time released her claims to the reserve, and in March a law 
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was passed accepting this cession. Settlements had been made upon 
thirty-five of the townships in the reserve, mills had been built, and seven 
hundred miles of road cut in various directions. On the 3d of November 
the General Assembly met at Chillicothe. Near the close of the year, 
the first missionary of the Connecticut Reserve came, who found no 
township containing more than eleven families. It was upon the first of 
October that the secret treaty had been made between Napoleon and the 
King of Spain, whereby the latter agreed to cede to France the province 
of Louisiana. 

In January, 1802, the Assembly of the Northwestern Territory char- 
tered the college at Athens. From the earliest dawn of the western 
colonies, education was promptly provided for, and as early as 1787, - 
newspapers were issued from Pittsburgh and Kentucky, and largely read 
throughout the frontier settlements. Before the close of this year, the 
Congress of the United States granted to the citizens of the Northwestern 
territory the formation of a State government. One of the provisions of 
the “compact of 1787” provided that whenever the number of inhabit- 
ants within prescribed limits exceeded 45,000, they should be entitled to 
a separate government. The prescribed limits of Ohio contained, from a 
census taken to ascertain the legality of the act, more than that number, 
and on the 30th of April, 1802, Congress passed the act defining its limits, 
and on the 29th of November the Constitution of the new State of Ohio, 
so named from the beautiful river forming its southern boundary, came 
into existence. The exact limits of Lake Michigan were not then known, 
out the territory now included within the State of Michigan was wholly 
within the territory of Indiana. 

Gen. Harrison, while residing at Vincennes, made several treaties 
with the Indians, thereby gaining large tracts of lands. The next year is 
memorable in the history of the West for the purchase of Louisiana from 
France by the United States for $15,000,000. . Thus by a peaceful mode, 
the domain of the United States was extended over a large tract of 
country west of the Mississippi, and was for a time under the jurisdiction 
of the Northwest government, and, as has been mentioned in the early 
part of this narrative, was called the ““New Northwest.’ The limits 
of this history will not allow a description of its territory. The same year 
large grants of land were obtained from the Indians, and the House of 
Representatives of the new State of Ohio signed a bill respecting the 
College Township in the district of Cincinnati. 

Before the close of the year, Gen. Harrison obtained additional 
grants of lands froni the various Indian nations in Indiana and the present 
limits of Illinois, and on the 18th of August, 1804, completed a treaty at 
St. Louis, whereby over 51,000,000 acres of lands were obtained from the 
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aborigines. Measures were also taken to learn the condition of affairs in 
and about Detroit. — 

C. Jouett, the Indian agent in Michigan, still a part of Indiana Terri- 
tory, reported as follows upon the condition of matters at that post: 

“The Town of Detroit.—The charter, which is for fifteen miles 
square, was granted in the time of Louis XIV. of France, and is now, 
from the best information I have been able to get, at Quebec. Of those 
two hundred and twenty-five acres, only four are occupied by the town 
and Fort Lenault. The remainder is a common, except twenty-four 
acres, which were added twenty years ago to a farm belonging to Wm. 
Macomb. * * * A stockade incloses the town, fort and citadel. The 
pickets, as well as the public houses, are in a state of gradual decay. The 
streets are narrow, straight and regular, and intersect each other at right 
angles. The houses are, for the most part, low and inelegant.” 

During this year, Congress granted a township of land for the sup- 
port of a college, and began to offer inducements for settlers in these 
wilds, and the country now comprising the State of Michigan began to 
fill rapidly with settlers along its southern borders. This same year, also, 
a law was passed organizing the Southwest Territory, dividing it into two 
portions, the Territory of New Orleans, which city was made the seat of 
government, and the District of Louisiana, which was annexed to the 
domain of Gen. Harrison. 

On the 11th of January, 1805, the Territory of Michigan was formed, 
Wm. Hull was appointed governor, with headquarters at Detroit, the 
change to take effect on June 30. On the 11th of that month, a fire 
occurred at Detroit, which destroyed almost every building in the place. 
When the officers of the new territory reached the post, they found it in 
ruins, and the inhabitants scattered throughout the country. Rebuild- 
ing, however, soon commenced, and ere long the town contained more 
houses than before the fire, and many of them much better built. 

While this was being done, Indiana had passed to the second grade 
of government, and through her General Assembly had obtained large 
tracts of land from the Indian tribes. To all this the celebrated Indian, 
Tecumthe or Tecumseh, vigorously protested, and it was the main cause 
of his attempts to unite the various Indian tribes in a conflict with the 
settlers. To obtain a full account of these attempts, the workings of the 
British, and the signal failure, culminating in the death of Tecumseh at 
the battle of the Thames, and the close of the war of 1812 in the Northwest, 
we will step aside in our story, and relate the principal events of his life, 
and his connection with this conflict. 
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TECUMSEH, THE SHAWANOE CHIEFTAIN. 
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TECUMSEH, AND THE WAR OF 1812. 


This famous Indian chief was born about the year 1768, not far from 
the site of the present City of Piqua, Ohio. ‘ His father, Puckeshinwa, 
was a member of the Kisopok tribe of the Swanoese nation, and his 
mother, Methontaske, was a member of the Turtle tribe of the same 
people. They removed from Florida about the middle of the last century 
to the birthplace of Tecumseh. In 1774, his father, who had risen to be 
chief, was slain at the battle of Point Pleasant, and not long after Tecum- 
seh, by his bravery, became the leader of his tribe. In 1795 he was 
declared chief, and then lived at Deer Creek, near the site of the 
present City of Urbana. He remained here about one year, when he 
returned to Piqua, and ‘in 1798, he went to White River, Indiana. In 
1805, he and his brother, Laulewasikan (Open Door), who had announced 
himself as a prophet, went to a tract of land on the Wabash River, given 
them by the Pottawatomies and Kickapoos. From this date the chief 
comes into prominence. He was now about thirty-seven years of age, 
was five feet and ten inches in height, was stoutly built, and possessed of | 
enormous powers of endurance. His countenance was naturally pleas- 
ing, and he was, in general, devoid of those savage attributes possessed 
by most Indians. It is stated he could read and write, and had a confi- 
dential secretary and adviser, named Billy Caldwell, a half-breed, who 
afterward became chief of the Pottawatomies. He occupied the first 
house built on the site of Chicago. At this time, Tecumseh entered 
upon the great work of his life. He had long objected to the granis of 
land made by the Indians to the whites, and determined to unite all the 
Indian tribes into a league, in order that no treaties or grants of land 
could be made save by the consent of this confederation. 

He traveled constantly, going from north to south; from the south 
to the north, everywhere urging the Indians to this step. He wasa 
matchless orator, and his burning words had their effect. 

Gen. Harrison, then Governor of Indiana, by watching the move- 
ments of the Indians, became convinced that a grand conspiracy was 
forming, and made preparations to defend the settlements. Tecumseh’s 
plan was similar to Pontiac’s, elsewhere described, and to the cunning 
artifice of that chieftain was added his own sagacity. 

During the year 1809, Tecumseh and the prophet were actively pre- 
paring for the work. In that year, Gen. Harrison entered into a treaty 
with the Delawares, Kickapoos, Pottawatomies, Miamis, Eel River Indians 
and Weas, in which these tribes ceded to the whites certain lands upon 
the Wabash, to all of which Tecumseh entered a bitter protest, averring 
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as one principal reason that he did not want the Indians to give up any 
lands north and west of the Ohio River. 

Tecumseh, in August, 1810, visited the General at Vincennes and 
held a council relating to the grievances of the Indians. Becoming unduly 
angry at this conference he was dismissed from the village, and soon after 
departed to incite the southern Indian ‘tribes to the conflict. 

Gen. Harrison determined to move upon the chief's headquarters at 
Tippecanoe, and for this purpose went about sixty-five miles up the 
Wabash, where he built Fort Harrison. From this place he went to the 
prophet’s town, where he informed the Indians he had no hostile inten- 
tions, provided they were true to the existing treaties. He encamped 
near the village early in October, and on the morning of November 7, he 
was attacked by a large force of the Indians, and the famous battle, of 
Tippecanoe occurred. The Indians were routed and their town broken 
up. Tecumseh returning not long after, was greatly exasperated at his 
brother, the prophet, even threatening to kill him for rashly precipitating 
the war, and foiling his (Tecumseh’s) plans. 

Tecumseh sent word to Gen. Harrison that he was now returned 
from the South, and was ready to visit the President as had at one time 
previously been proposed. Gen. Harrison informed him he could not go 
as a chief, which method Tecumseh desired,, and the visit was never 
made. 

In June of the following year, he visited the Indian agent at 
Fort Wayne. Here he disavowed any intention to make a war against 
the United States, and reproached Gen. Harrison for marching against his 
people. The agent replied to this; Tecumseh listened with a cold indif- 
ference, and after making a few general remarks, with a haughty air drew 
his blanket about him, left the council house, and departed for Fort Mal- 
den, in Upper Canada, where he joined the British standard. 

He remained under this Government, doing effective work for the 
Crown while engaged in the war of 1812 which now opened. He was, 

~however, always humane in his treatment of the prisoners, never allow- 
ing his warriors to ruthlessly mutilate the bodies of those slain, or wan- 
tonly murder the captive. 

In the Summer of 1813, Perry’s victory on Lake Erie occurred, and 
shortly after active preparations were made to capture Malden. On the 
27th of September, the American army, under Gen. Harrison, set sail for 
the shores of Canada, and in a few hours stood around the ruins of Mal- 
den, from which the British army, under Proctor, had retreated to Sand- 
wich, intending to make its way to the heart of Canada by the Valley of 
the Thames. On the 29th Gen. Harrison was at Sandwich, and Gen. 
McArthur took possession of Detroit and the territory of Michigan. 
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On the 2d of October, the Americans began their pursuit of Proctor, 
whom they overtook on the dth, and the battle of the Thames followed. 
Early in the engagement, Tecumseh who was at the head of the column 
of Indians was slain, and they, no longer hearing the voice of their chief- 
tain, fled. The victory was decisive, and practically closed the war in 
the Northwest. 
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INDIANS ATTACKING A STOCKADH. 


Just who killed the great chief has been a matter of much dispute; 
but the weight of opinion awards the act to Col. Richard M. Johnson, 
who fired at him with a pistol, the shot proving fatal. 

In 1805 occurred Burr’s Insurrection. He took possession of a 
beautiful island in the Ohio, after the killing of Hamilton, and is charged 
by many with attempting to set up an independent government. His 
plans were frustrated by the general government, his property confiscated 
and he was compelled to flee the country for safety. 
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In January, 1807, Governor Hull, of Michigan Territory, made a 
treaty with the Indians, whereby all that peninsula was ceded to the 
United States. Before the close of the year, a stockade was built about 
Detroit. It was also during this year that Indiana and IIlinois endeavored 
to obtain the repeal of that section of the compact of 1787, whereby 
slavery was excluded from the Northwest Territory. These attempts, 
however, all signally failed. 

‘In 1809 it was deemed advisable to divide the Indiana Territory, 
This was done, and the Territory of Illinois was formed from the western 
part, the seat of government being fixed at Kaskaskia. The next year, 
the intentions of Tecumseh manifested themselves in open hostilities, and 
then began the events already narrated. 

While this war was in progress, emigration to the West went on with 
surprising rapidity. In 1811, under Mr. Roosevelt of New York, the 
first steamboat trip was made on the Ohio, much to the astonishment of 
the natives, many of whom fled in terror at the appearance of the 
‘‘monster.”’ It arrived at Louisville on the 10th day of October. At the 
close of the first week of January, 1812, it arrived at Natchez, after being 
nearly overwhelmed in the great earthquake which occurred. while on its 
downward trip. 

The battle of the Thames was fought on October 6, 1818. It 
effectually closed hostilities in the Northwest, although . peace was not 
fully restored until July 22, 1814, when a treaty was formed at Green- 
ville, under the direction of General Harrison, between the United States 
and the Indian tribes, in which it was stipulated that the Indians should 
cease hostilities against the Americans if the war were continued. Such, 
happily, was not the case, and on the 24th of December the treaty 
of Ghent was signed by the representatives of England and the United 
States. This treaty was followed the next year by treaties with various 
Indian tribes throughout the West and Northwest, and quiet was again 
restored in this part of the new world. 

On the 18th of March, 1816, Pittsburgh was incorporated as a city. 
It then had a population of 8,000 people, and was already noted for its 
manufacturing interests. On April 19, Indiana Territory was allowed 
to form a state government. At that time there were thirteen counties 
organized, containing about sixty-three thousand inhabitants. The first 
election of state officers was held in August, when Jonathan Jennings 
was chosen Governor. The officers were sworn in on November 7, and. 
on December 11, the State was formally admitted into the Union. For 
some time the seat of government was at Corydon, but a more central 
location being desirable, the present capital, Indianapolis (City of Indiana), 
was laid out January 1, 1825. 
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On the 28th of December the Bank of Illinois, at Shawneetown, was 
chartered, with a capital of $300,000. At this period all banks were 
under the control of the States, and were allowed to establish branehes 
at different convenient points. 

Until this time Chillicothe and Cincinnati had in turn enjoyed the 
privileges of being the capital of Ohio. But the rapid settlement of the 
northern and eastern portions of the State demanded, as in Indiana, a 
more central location, and before the close of the year, the site of Col- 
umbus was selected and surveyed as the future capital of the State. 
Banking had begun in Ohio as early as 1808, when the first bank was 
chartered at Marietta, but here as elsewhere it did not bring to the state 
the hoped-for assistance. It and other banks were subsequently unable 
to redeem their currency, and were obliged to suspend. 

In 1818, linois was made a state, and all the territory north of her 
northern limits was erected into a separate territory and joined to Mich- 
igan for judicial purposes. By the following year, navigation of the lakes 
was increasing with great rapidity and affording an immense source of 
revenue to the dwellers in the Northwest, but it was not until 1826 that 
the trade was extended to Lake Michigan, or that steamships began to 
navigate the bosom of that inland sea. 

Until the year 1832, the commencement of the Black Hawk War, 
but few hostilities were experienced with the Indians. Roads were 
opened, canals were dug, cities were built, common schools were estab- 
lished, universities were founded, many of which, especially the Michigan 
University, have achieved a world wide-reputation. The people were 
becoming wealthy. The domains of the United States had been extended, 
and had the sons of the forest been treated with honesty and justice, the 
record of many years would have been that of peace and continuous pros- 
perity. 


BLACK HAWK AND THE BLACK HAWK WAR. 


This conflict, though confined to Ilinois, is an important epoch in 
the Northwestern history, being the last war with the Indians in yr part 
of the United States. 

Ma-ka-tai-me-she-kia-kiah, or Black Hawk, was born in the inact 
Sac village, about three miles from the junction of Rock River with the 
Mississippi, in the year 1767. His father’s name was Py-e-sa or Pahaes ; 
his grandfather’s, Na-na-ma-kee, or the Thunderer. Black Hawk early 
distinguished himself as a warrior, and at the age of fifteen was permitted 
to paint and was ranked among the braves. About the year 1783, he 
went on an expedition against the enemies of his nation, the Osages, one 
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of whom he killed and scalped, and for this deed of Indian bravery he was 
permitted to join in the scalp dance. Three or four years after he, at the 
head of two hundred braves, went on another expedition against the 
Osages, to avenge the murder of some women and children belonging to 
his own tribe. Meeting an equal number of Osage warriors, a fierce 
battle ensued, in which the latter tribe lost one-half their number. The 
Sacs lost only about nineteen warriors. He next attacked the Cherokees 
. for a similar cause. In a severe battle with them, near the present City 
of St. Louis, his father was slain, and Black Hawk, taking possession of 
_ the ‘“* Medicine Bag,” at once announced himself chief of the Sac nation. 
He had now conquered the Cherokees, and about the year 1800, at the 
head of five hundred Sacs and Foxes, and a hundred Iowas, he waged 
war against the Osage nation and subdued it. For two years he battled 
successfully with other Indian tribes, all of whom he conquered. 

Black Hawk does not at any time seem to have been friendly to 
the Americans. When on a visit to St. Louis to see his * Spanish 
Father,” he declined to see any of the Americans, alleging, as a reason, 
he did not want two fathers. 

The treaty at St. Louis was consummated in 1804. The next year the 
United States Government erected a fort near the head of the Des Moines 
Rapids, called Fort Edwards. This seemed to enrage Black Hawk, who 
at once determined to capture Fort Madison, standing on the west side of 
the Mississippi above the mouth of the Des Moines River. The fort was 
garrisoned by about fifty men. Here he. was defeated. The difficulties 
with the British Government arose about this time, and the War of 1812 
followed. That government, extending aid to the Western Indians, by 
giving them arms and ammunition, induced them to remain hostile to the 
Americans. In August, 1812, Black Hawk, at the head of about five 
hundred braves, started to join the British forces at Detroit, passing on 
his way the site of Chicago, where the famous Fort Dearborn Massacre 
ho“ a few days before occurred. Of his connection with the British 
\sc-vernment but little is known. In 1818 he with his little band descended 
the Mississippi, and attacking some United States troops at Fort Howard 
was defeated. ; 

In the early part of 1815, the Indian tribes west of the Mississippi 
were notified that peace had been declared between the United States 
and England, and nearly all hostilities had ceased. Black Hawk did not 
sign any treaty, however, until May of the following year. He then recog- 
nized the validity of the treaty at St. Louis in 1804. From the time of 
signing this treaty in 1816, until the breaking out of the war in 1832, he 
and his band passed their time in the common pursuits of Indian life. 

Ten years before the commencement of this war, the Sac and Fox 
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Indians were urged to join the Iowas on the west bank of the Father of 
Waters. All were agreed, save the band known as the British Band, of 
which Black Hawk was leader. He strenuously objected to the removal, 
and was induced to comply only after being threatened with the power of 
the Government. ‘This and various actions on the part of the white set- 
tlers provoked Black Hawk and his band to attempt the capture of his 
native village now occupied by the whites. The war followed. He and 
his actions were undoubtedly misunderstood, and had his wishes been . 
acquiesced in at the beginning of the struggle, much bloodshed would 
have been prevented. 

Black Hawk was chief now of the Sac and Fox nations, anda noted 
warrior. He and his tribe inhabited a village on Rock River, nearly three 
miles above its confluence with the Mississippi, where the tribe had lived 
many generations. When that portion of Illinois was reserved to them, 
they remained in peaceable possession of their reservation, spending their 
time in the enjoyment of Indian life. The fine situation of their village 
and the quality of their lands incited the more lawless white settlers, who 
from time to time began to encroach upon the red men’s domain. From 
one pretext to another, and from one step to another, the crafty white 
men gained a foothold, until through whisky and artifice they obtained 
deeds from many of the Indians for their possessions. ‘The Indians were 
finally induced to cross over the Father of Waters and locate among the 
Iowas. Black Hawk was strenuously opposed to all this, but as the 
authorities of [llinois and the United States thought this the best move, he 
was forced to comply. Moreover other tribes joined the whites and urged 
the removal. Black Hawk would not agree to the terms of the treaty 
made with his nation for their lands, and as soon as the military, called to 
enforce his removal, had retired, he returned to the Illinois side of the 
river. A large force was at once raised and marched against him. On 
the evening of May 14, 1832, the first engagement occurred between a 
band from this army and Black Hawk’s band, in which the former were 
defeated. 

This attack and its result aroused the whites. A large force of men 
was raised, and Gen. Scott hastened from the seaboard, by way of the 
lakes, with United States troops and artillery to aid in the subjugation of 
the Indians. On the 24th of June, Black Hawk, with 200 warriors, was 
repulsed by Major Demont between Rock River and Galena. The Ameri- 
can army continued to move up Rock River toward the main body of 
the Indians, and on the 21st of July came upon Black Hawk and his band, 
and defeated them near the Blue Mounds. 

Before this action, Gen. Henry, in command, sent word to the main 
army by whom he was immediately rejoined, and the whole crossed the 
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Wisconsin in pursuit of Black Hawk and his band who were fleeing to the 
Mississippi. They were overtaken on the 2d of August, and in the battle 
which followed the power of the Indian chief was completely broken. He 
fled, but was seized by the Winnebagoes and delivered to the whites. 

On the 21st of September, 1832, Gen. Scott and Gov. Reynolds con- 
cluded a treaty with the Winnebagoes, Sacs and Foxes by which they 
ceded to the United States a vast tract of country, and agreed to remain 
peaceable with the whites. For the faithful performance of the provi- 
sions of this treaty on the part of the Indians, it was stipulated that 
Black Hawk, his two sons, the prophet Wabokieshiek, and six other chiefs 
of the hostile bands should be retained as hostages during the pleasure 
of the President. They were confined at Fort Barracks and put in irons. 

The next Spring, by order of the Secretary of War, they were taken 
to Washington. From there they were removed to Fortress Monroe, 
‘“‘there to remain until the conduct of their nation was such as to justify 
their being set at liberty.”” They were retained here until the 4th of 
June, when the authorities directed them to be taken to the principal 
cities so that they might see the folly of contending against the white 
people. Everywhere they were observed by thousands, the name of the 
old chief being extensively known. By the middle of August they 
reached Fort Armstrong on Rock Island, where Black Hawk was soon 
after released to go tohiscountrymen. As he passed the site of his birth- 
place, now the home of the white man, he was deeply moved. His village 
where he was born, where he had so happily lived, and where he had 
hoped to die, was now another’s dwelling place, and he was a wanderer. 

On the next day after his release, he went at once to his tribe and 
his lodge, His wife was yet living, and with her he passed the remainder 
of his days. To his credit it may be said that Black Hawk always re- 
mained true to his wife, and served her with a devotion uncommon among 
the Indians, living with her upward of forty years. 

Black Hawk now passed his time hunting and fishing. <A deep mel- 
ancholy had settled over him from which he could not be freed. At all 
times when he visited the whites he was received with marked atten- 
tion. He was an honored guest at the old settlers’ reunion in Lee County, 
Jllinois, at some of their meetings, and received many tokens of esteem. 
In September, 1838, while on his way to Rock Island to receive his 
annuity from the Government, he contracted a severe cold which resulted 
in a fatal attack of bilious fever which terminated his life on October 8. 
His faithful wife, who was devotedly attached to him, mourned deeply 
during his sickness. After his death he was dressed in the uniform pre- 
sented to him by the President while in Washington. He was buried in 
a grave six feet in depth, situated upon a beautiful eminence. ‘* The 
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body was placed in the middle of the grave, in a sitting posture, upon a 
seat constructed for the-purpose. On his left side, the cane, given him 
by Henry Clay, was placed upright, with his right hand resting upon it. 
Many of the old warrior’s trophies were placed in Lig ‘grave, and some 
Indian garments, together with his favorite weapons.” : 

No sooner was the Black Hawk war concluded than settlers began 
rapidly to pour into the northern parts of Illinois, and into Wisconsin, 
now free from Indian depredations. Chicago, ‘from a trading post, had 
grown to a commercial center, and was rapidly coming into prominence. 
In 1835, the formation of a State Government in Michigan was discussed, 
but did not take active form until two years later, when the State became 
a part of the Federal Union. 

The main attraction to that portion of the Northwest lying west of 
Lake Michigan, now included in the State of Wisconsin, was its alluvial 
wealth. Copper ore was found about Lake Superior. For some time this 
region was attached to Michigan for judiciary purposes, but in 1836 was 
made a territory, then including Minnesota and Iowa. The latter State 
was detached two years later. In 1848, Wisconsin was admitted as a 
State, Madison being made the capital. We have now traced the various 
divisions of the Northwest Territory (save a little in Minnesota) from 
the time it was a unit comprising this vast territory, until circumstances 
compelled its present division. 
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PRESENT CONDITION. OF THE NORTHWEST. 


Preceding chapters. have pistght us to the close of the Black Hawk 
war, and we now turn to the contemplation of the growth and prosperity 
of the Northwest under the smile of peace and the blessings of our civili- 
zation. ‘The pioneers of this region date events back to the deep snow 
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of 1831, no one arriving here since that date taking first honors. The 
‘ inciting cause of the immigration which overflowed the prairies early in 
the 30s was the reports of the marvelous beauty and fertility of the 
region distributed through the East by those who had participated in the 
Black Hawk campaign with Gen. Scott. Chicago and Milwaukee then 
had a few hundred inhabitants, and Gurdon 8. Hubbard’s trail from the 
former city to Kaskaskia led almost threugh a wilderness. Vegetables 
and clothing were largely distributed Aired the regions adjoining the 
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lakes by steamers from the Ohio towns. ‘There are men now living in 
Illinois who came to the state when barely an acre was in cultivation, 
and a man now prominent in the business circles of Chicago looked over 
the swampy, cheerless site of that metropolis in 1818 and went south- 
ward into civilization. Emigrants from Pennsylvania in 1830 left behind 
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them but one small railway in the coal regions, thirty miles in length, 
and made their way to the Northwest mostly with ox teams, finding in 
Northern Illinois petty settlements scores of miles apart, although the 
southern portion of the state was fairly dotted with farms. The 
water courses of the Jakes and rivers furnished transportation to the 
second great army of immigrants, and about 1850 railroads were 
pushed to that extent that the crisis of 1837 was precipitated upon us, 
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from the effects of which the Western country had not fully recovered 
at the outbreak of the war. Hostilities found the colonists of the prairies - 
fully alive to the demands of the occasion, and the honor of recruiting 
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the vast armies of the Union fell largely to Gov. Yates, of Illinois, and 
Gov. Morton, of Indiana. To recount the share of the glories of the 
campaign won by our Western troops is a needless task, except to 
mention the fact that Illinois gave co the nation the President who save 
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it, and sent out at the head of one of its regiments tne general who led 
ts armies to the final victory at Appomattox. The struggle, on the 
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whole, had a marked effect for the better on the new Northwest, g} cing 
it an impetus which twenty years of peace would not have produced. 
In a large degree this prosperity was an inflated one, and with the rest 
of the Union wwe shaves singe. ‘been cjcompelled., to. atone, therefor by four 
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years of depression of values, of scarcity of employment, and loss of 
fortune. To a less degree, however, than the manufacturing or mining 
regions has the West suffered during the prolonged panic now so near its 
end. Agriculture, still the leading feature in our industries, has been 
quite prosperous through all these dark years, and the farmers have 
cleared away many incumbrances resting over them from the period of 
fictitious values. The population has steadily increased, the arts and 
sciences are gaining a stronger foothold, the trade area of the region is 
becoming daily more extended, and we have been largely exempt from 
the financial calamities which have nearly wrecked communities on the 
seaboard dependent wholly on foreign commerce or domestic manufacture. 

At the present period there are no great schemes broached for the 
Northwest, no propositions for government subsidies or national works 
of improvement, but the capital of the world is attracted hither for the 
purchase of our products or the expansion of our capacity for serving the 
nation at large. A new era is dawning as to transportation, and we bid 
fair to deal almost exclusively with the increasing and expanding lines 
of steel rail rnnning through every few miles of territory on the prairies. 
The lake marine will no doubt continue to be useful in the warmer 
season, and to serve as a regulator of freight rates; but experienced 
navigators forecast the decay of the system in moving to the seaboard 
the enormous crops of the West. Within the past five years it has 
become quite common to see direct shipments to Europe and the West 
Indies going through from the second-class towns along the Mississippi 
and Missouri. , 

As to popular education, the standard has of late risen very greatly, 
and our schools would be creditable to any section of the Union. 

More and more as the events of the war pass into obscurity will the 
fate of the Northwest be linked with that of the Southwest, and the 
next Congressional apportionment will give the valley of the Mississippi 
absolute control of the legislation of the nation, and do much toward 
securing the removal of the Federal capitol to some more central location. 

Our public men continue to wield the full share of influence pertain- 
ing to their rank in the national autonomy, and seem not to forget that 
for the past sixteen years they and their constituents have dictated the 
principles which should govern the country. 

In a work like this, destined to lie on the shelves of the ion for 
generations, and not doomed to daily destruction like a newspaper, one 
can not indulge in the same glowing predictions, the sanguine statements 
of actualities that fill the columns of ephemeral publications. Time may 
bring grief to the pet projects of a writer, and explode castles erected on 
a pedestal of facts. Yet there are unmistakable indications before us of 
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the same radical change in our great Northwest which characterizes its 
history for the past thirty years. Our domain has a sort of natural 
geographical border, save where it melts away to the southward in the 
cattle raising districts of the southwest. 

Our prime interest will for some years doubtless be the growth of 
the food of the world, in which branch it has already outstripped all 
competitors, and our great rival in this duty will naturally be the fertile 
plains of Kansas, Nebraska and Colorado, to say nothing of the new 
empire so rapidly growing up in Texas. Over these regions there is a 
continued progress in agriculture and in railway building, and we must 
look to our laurels. Intelligent observers of events are fully aware of 
the strides made in the way of shipments of fresh meats to Europe, 
many of these ocean cargoes being actually slaughtered in the West and 
transported on ice to the wharves of the seaboard cities. That this new 
enterprise will continue there is no reason to doubt. There are in 
Chicago several factories for the canning of prepared meats for Enropean 
consumption, and the orders for this class of goods are already immense. 
English capital is becoming daily more and more dissatisfied with railway 
loans and investments, and is gradually seeking mammoth outlays: in 
lands and live stock. The stock yards in Chicago, Indianapolis and East 
St. Louis are yearly increasing their facilities, and their plant steadily 
grows more valuable. Importations. of blooded animals from the pro- 
gressive countries of Europe are destined to greatly improve the quality 
of our beef and mutton. Nowhere is there to be seen a more enticing 
display in this line than at our state and county fairs, and the interest 
in the matter is on the increase. ' 

To attempt to give statistics of our grain production for 1877 would 
be useless, so far have we surpassed ourselves in the quantity and 
quality of our product. We are too liable to forget that we are giving 
the world its first article of necessity —its food supply. An opportunity 
to learn this fact so it never can be forgotten was afforded at Chicago at 
the outbreak of the great panic of 1873, when Canadian purchasers, 
fearing the prostration of business might bring about an anarchical condition 
of affairs, went to that city with coin in bulk and foreign drafts to secure 
their supplies in their own currency at first hands. It may be justly 
claimed by the agricultural community that their combined efforts gave 
the nation its firstimpetus toward a restoration of its crippled industries, 
and their labor brought the gold premium toa lower depth than the 
government was able to reach by its most intense efforts of legislation 
and compulsion. The hundreds of millions about to be disbursed for 
farm products have already, by the anticipation common to all commercial 
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nations, set the wheels in motion, and will relieve us from the perils so 
long shadowing our efforts to return to a healthy tone. 

Manufacturing has attained in the chief cities a foothold which bids 
fair to render the Northwest independent of the outside world. Nearly 
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our whole region has a distribution of coal measures which will in time 
support the manufactures necessary to our comfort and prosperity. As 
to transportation, the chief factor in the production of all articles excep © 
food, no section is so magnificently endowed, and our facilities are yearly 
increasing beyond those of any other region. 
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The period from a central point of the war to the outbreak of the 
panic was marked by a tremendous growth in our railway lines, but the 
depression of the times caused almost a total suspension of operations. 
Now that prosperity is returning to our stricken country we witness its 
anticipation by the railroad interest in a series of projects, extensions, 
and leases which bid fair to largely increase our transportation facilities. 
The process of foreclosure and sale of incumbered lines is another matter 
to be considered. In the case of the Illinois Central road, which formerly 
transferred to other lines at Cairo the vast burden of freight destined for 
the Gulf region, we now see the incorporation of the tracks connecting 
through to New Orleans, every mile co-operating in turning toward the 
northwestern metropolis the weight of the inter-state commerce of a 
thousand miles or more of fertile plantations. Three competing routes 
to Texas have established in Chicago their general freight and passenger 
agencies. Four or five lines compete for all Pacific freights to a point as 
as far as the interior of Nebraska. Half adozen or more splendid bridge 
structures have been thrown acrossthe Missouri and Mississippi Rivers by 
the railways. The Chicago and Northwestern line has become an aggre- 
gation of over two thousand miles of rail, and the Chicago, Milwaukee 
and St. Paul is its close rival in extent and importance. The three lines 
running to Cairo va Vincennes form a through route for all traffic with 
the states to the southward. ‘The chief projects now under discussion 
are the Chicago and Atlantic, which is to unite with lines now built to 
Charleston, and the Chicago and Canada Southern, which line will con- 
nect with all the various branches of that Canadian enterprise. Our 
latest new road is the Chicago and Lake Huron, formed of three lines, 
and entering the city from Valparaiso on the Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne 
and Chicago track. The trunk lines being mainly in operation, the 
progress made in the way of shortening tracks, making air-line branches, 
and running extensions does not show to the advantage it deserves, as 
this process is constantly adding new facilities to the established order 
of things. The panic reduced the price of steel to a point where the 
railways could hardly afford to use iron rails, and all our northwestern 
- lines report large relays of Bessemer track. The immense crops now 
being moved have given a great rise to the value of railway stocks, and 
their transportation must result in heavy pecuniary advantages. 

Few are aware of the importance of the wholesale and jobbing trade 
of Chicago. One leading firm has since the panic sold $24,000,000 of 
dry goods in one year, and they now expect most confidently to add 
seventy per cent. to the figures of their last year’s business. In boots 
and shoes and in clothing, twenty or more great firms from the east have 
placed here their distributing agents or their factories; and in groceries 
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Chicago supplies the entire Northwest at rates presenting advantages 
over New York. 

Chicago has stepped i in tween New York and the rural banks as a 
financial center, and scarcely a banking institution in the grain or cattle 
regions but keeps its reserve funds in the vaults of our commercial insti- 
tutions. Accumulating here throughout the spring and summer months, 
they are summoned home at pleasure to move the products of the 
prairies. This process greatly strengthens the northwest in its financial 
operations, leaving home capital to supplement local operations on 
behalf of home interests. 

It is impossible to forecast the destiny of this grand and growing 
section of the Union. Figuresand predictions made at this date might 
seem ten years hence so ludicrously small as to excite only derision. 
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EARLY History OF ILLINOIS. 


The name of this beautiful Prairie: State is derived from Jilin, a 
Delaware word signifying Superior Men. It hasa French termination, 
and is a symbol of how the two races—the French and the Indians— 
were intermixed during the early history of the country. 

The appellation was no doubt well applied to the primitive inhabit- 
ants of the soil whose prowess in savage warfare long withstood the 
combined attacks of the fierce Iroquois on the one side, and the no less 
savage and relentless Sacs and Foxes on the other. The Illinois were 
once a powerful confederacy, occupying the most beautiful and fertile 
region in the great Valley of the Mississippi, which their enemies coveted: 
and struggled long and hard to wrest from them. By the fortunes of 
war they were diminished in numbers, and finally destroyed. ‘Starved 
Rock,” on the Illinois River, according to tradition, commemorates their 
last tragedy, where, it is said, the entire tribe starved rather than sur- 
render. 


‘EARLY DISCOVERIES. 


The first European discoveries in Illinois date back over two hun- 
dred years. They are a part of that movement which, from the begin- 
ning to the middle of the seventeenth century, brought the French 
Canadian missionaries and fur traders into the Valley of the Mississippi, 
aud which, at a later périod, established the civil and ecclesiastical 
authority of France from the Gulf of St. Lawrence to the Gulf of Mexico, 
aud from the foot-hills of the Alleghanies to the Rocky Mountains. 

The great river of the West had been discovered by DeSoto, the 
Spanish conqueror of Florida, three quarters of a century before the 
French founded Quebec in 1608, but the Spanish left the country a wil- 
derness, without further exploration or settlement within its borders, in 
which condition it remained until the Mississippi was discovered by the 
agents of the French Canadian government, Joliet and Marquette, in 1673. 
These renowned explorers were not the first white visitors to Illinois. 
In 1671—two years in advance of them—came Nicholas Perrot to Chicago. 
He had been sent by Talon as an agent of the Canadian government tc 
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call a great peace convention of Western Indians at Green Bay, prepara- 
tory to the movement for the discovery of the Mississippi. It was 
deemed a good stroke of policy to secure, as far as possible, the friend- 
ship and co-operation of the Indians, far and near, before venturing upon 
an enterprise which their hostility might render disastrous, and which 
their friendship and assistance would do so much to make successful ; 
and to this end Perrot was sent to call together in council the tribes 
throughout the, Northwest, and to promise them the commerce and pro- 
tection of the French government. He accordingly arrived at Green 
Bay in 1671, and procuring an escort of Pottawattamies, proceeded in a 
bark canoe upon a visit to the Miamis, at Chicago. Perrot was there- 
fore the first European to set foot upon the soil of Illinois. 

Still there were others before Marquette. In 1672, the Jesuit mis- 
sionaries, Fathers Claude Allouez and Claude Dablon, bore the standard 
of the Cross from their mission at Green Bay through western Wisconsin 
and northern Illinois, visiting the Foxes on Fox River, and the Masquo- 
tines and Kickapoos at the mouth of the Milwaukee. These missionaries 
penetrated on the route afterwards followed by Marquette as far as the 
Kickapoo village at the head of Lake Winnebago, where Marquette, in 
his journey, secured guides across the portage to the Wisconsin. 

The oft-repeated story of Marquette and Joliet is well known. 
They were the agents employed by the Canadian government to discover 
the Mississippi. Marquette was a native of France, born in 1687, a 
Jesuit priest by education, and a man of simple faith and of great zeal and 
devotion in extending the Roman Catholic religion among the Indians. 
Arriving in Canada in 1666, he was sent as a missionary to the far 
Northwest, and, in 1668, founded a mission at Sault Ste. Marie. The 
following year he moved to La Pointe, in Lake Superior, where he 
instructed a branch of the Hurons till 1670, when he removed south, and 
founded the mission at St. Ignace, on the Straits of Mackinaw. Here 
he remained, devoting a portion of his time to the study of the Illinois 
language under a native teacher who had accompanied him to the mission 
from La Pointe, till he was joined by Joliet in the Spring of 1673. By 
the way of Green Bay and the Fox and Wisconsin Rivers, they entered 
the Mississippi, which they explored to the mouth of the Arkansas, and 
- returned by the way of the Illinois and Chicago Rivers to Lake Michigan. 

On his way up the Illinois, Marquette visited the great village of 
the Kaskaskias, near what is now Utica, in the county of LaSalle. The 
following year he returned and established among them the mission of 
the Immaculate Virgin Mary, which was the first Jesuit mission founded 
in Iliinois and in the Mississippi Valley. The intervening winter he 
had spent in a hut which his companions erected on the Chicago River, a 
few leagues from its mouth. The founding of this mission was the last 
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act of Marquette’s life. He died in Michigan, on his way back to Green 
Bay, May 18, 1675. 2 


FIRST FRENCH OCCUPATION. 


The first French occupation of the territory now embraced in Illi- 
nois was effected by LaSalle in 1680, seven years after the time of Mar- 
quette and Joliet. LaSalle, having constructed a vessel, the ‘+ Griffin,” 
above the falls of Niagara, which he sailed to Green Bay, and having 
passed thence in canoes to the mouth of the St. Joseph River, by which 
and the Kankakee he reached the Illinois, in January, 1680, erected Fort 
Creveceur, at the lower end of Peoria Lake, where the city of Peoria is 
now situated. The place where this ancient fort stood may still be seen 
just below the outlet of Peoria Lake. It was destined, however, to a 
temporary existence. From this point, LaSalle determined to descend 
the Mississippi to its mouth, but did not accomplish this purpose till two 
years later—in 1682. Returning to Fort Frontenac for the purpose of 
getting materials with which to rig his vessel, he left the fort in charge of 
Touti, his lieutenant, who during his absence was driven off by the Iro- 
quois Indians. These savages had made a raid upon the settlement of 
the Illinois, and had left nothing in their track but ruin and desolation. 
Mr. Davidson, in his History of Illinois, gives the following graphic 
account of the picture that met the eyes of LaSalle and his companions 
on their return : : 

‘‘ At the great town of the Illinois they were appalled at the scene 
which opened to their view. No hunter appeared to break its death-like 
silence with a salutatory whoop ot welcome. The plain on which the 
town had stood was now strewn with charred fragments of lodges, which 
had so recently swarmed with savage life and hilarity. To render more 
hideous the picture of desolation, large numbers of skulls had been 
placed on the upper extremities of lodge-poles which had escaped the 
devouring flames. In the midst of these horrors was the rude fort of 
the spoilers, rendered frightful by the same ghastly relics. A near 
approach showed that the graves had been robbed of their bodies, and 
swarms of buzzards were discovered glutting their loathsome stomachs 
on the reeking corruption.. To complete the work of destruction, the 
growing corn of the village had been cut down and burned, while the 
pits containing the products of previous years, had been rifled and their 
contents scattered with wanton waste. It was evident the suspected 
blow of the Iroquois had fallen with relentless fury.” 

Tonti had escaped LaSalle knew not whither. Passing down the 
lake in search of him and his men, LaSalle discovered that the fort had 
been destroyed, but the vessel which he had partly constructed was still 
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on the stocks, and but slightly injured. After further fruitless search, 
failing to find Tonti, he fastened to a tree a painting representing himself 
and party sitting in a canoe and bearing a pipe of peace, and to the paint- 
ing attached a letter addressed to Tonti. 

Tonti had escaped, and, after untold privations, taken shelter among 
the Pottawattamies near Green Bay. These were friendly to the Fr Pag. 
One of their old chiefs used to say, ‘‘ There were but three great cap- 
tains in the world, himself, Tonti and LaSalle.” 


GENIUS OF LASALLE. 


We must now return to LaSalle, whose exploits stand out in such 
bold relief. OWe was born in Rouen, France, in 1643. -His father was 
wealthy, but he renounced his patrimony on entering a college of the 
Jesuits, from which he separated and came to Canada a poor man in 1666. 
The priests of St. Sulpice, among whom he had a brother, were then the 
proprietors of Montreal, the nucleus of which was a seminary or con- 
vent founded by that order. The Superior granted to LaSalle a large 
tract of land at LaChine, where he established himself in the fur trade. 
He was a man of daring genius, and outstripped all his competitors in 
exploits of travel and commerce with the Indians. In 1669, he visited 
the headquarters of the great Iroquois Confederacy, at Onondaga, in the 
heart of New York, and, obtaining guides, explored the Ohio River to 
the falls at Louisville. - : 

In order to understand the genius of LaSalle, it must be remembered 
that for many years prior to his time the missionaries and traders were 
obliged to make their way to the Northwest by the Ottawa River (of 
Canada) on account of the fierce hostility of the Iroquois along the lower 
lakes and Niagara River, which entirely closed this latter route to the 
Upper Lakes. They carried on their commerce chiefly by canoes, pad- 
dling them through the Ottawa to Lake Nipissing, carrying them across 
the portage to French River, and descending that to Lake Huron. This 
being the route by which they reached the Northwest, accounts for the 
fact that all the earliest Jesuit missions were established in the neighbor- 
hood of the Upper Lakes. LaSalle conceived the grand idea of opening 
the route by Niagara River and the Lower Lakes to Canadian commerce 
by sail vessels, connecting it with the navigation of the Mississippi, and 
thus opening a magnificent water communication from the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence to the Gulf of Mexico. This truly grand and comprehensive 
purpose seems to have animated him in all his wonderful achievements 
and the matchless difficulties and hardships he surmounted. As the first 
step in the accomplishment of this object he established himself on Lake 
Ontario, and built and garrisoned Fort Frontenac, the site of the present 
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city of Kingston, Canada. Here he obtained a grant of land from the 
French crown and a body of troops by which he beat back the invading 
Troquois and cleared the passage to Niagara Falls. Having by this mas- 
terly stroke made it safe to attempt a hitherto untried expedition, his 
next step, as we have seen, was to advance to the Falls with all his 
outfit for building a ship with which to sail, the lakes. He was success- 
ful in this undertaking, though his ultimate purpose was defeated by a 
strange combination of untoward circumstances. The Jesuits evidently 
hated LaSalle and plotted against him, because he had abandoned them 
and co-operated with a rival order. The fur traders were also jealous of 
his superior success in opening new channels of commerce. At LaChine 
he had taken the trade of Lake Ontario, which but for his presence there 
would have gone to Quebec. While they were plodding with their bark 
canoes through the Ottawa he was constructing sailing vessels to com- 
mand the trade of the lakes and the Mississippi. These great pians 
excited the jealousy and envy of the small traders, introduced treason and 
revolt into the ranks of his own companions, and finally led to the foul 
assassination by which his great achievements were prematurely ended. 

In 1682, LaSalle, having completed his vessel at Peoria, descended 
the Mississippi to its confluence with the Gulf of Mexico. Erecting a 
standard on which he inscribed the arms of France, be took formal pos- 
session of the whole valley of the mighty river, in the name of Louis 
XIYV., then reigning, in honor of whom he named the country LOUISIANA. 

LaSalle then went to France, was appointed Governor, and returned 
with a fleet and immigrants, for the purpose of planting a colony in Ilhi- 
nois. They arrived in due time in the Gulf of Mexico, but failing to 
find the mouth of the Mississippi, up which LaSalle intended to sail, his 
supply ship, with the immigrants, was driven ashore and wrecked on 
Matagorda Bay. With the fragments of the vessel he constructed a 
stockade and rude huts on the shore for the protection of the immigrants, 
calling the post Fort St. Louis. He then made a trip into New Mexico, 
in search of silver mines, but, meeting with disappointment, returned to 
find his little colony reduced to'forty souls. He then resolved to travel 
on foot to Illinois, and, starting with his companions, had reached the 
valley of the Colorado, near the mouth of Trinity river, when he was 
shot by one of his men. - This occurred on the 19th of March, 1687. 

Dr. J. W. Foster remarks of him: “Thus fell, not far from the banks 
of the Trinity, Robert Cavalier de la Salle, one of the grandest charac- 
ters that ever figured in American history—a man capable of originating 
the vastest schemes, and endowed with a will and a judgment capable of 
carrying them to successful results. Had ample facilities been placed by 
the King of France at his disposal, the result of the colonization of this 
continent might have been far different from what we now behold.” 
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EARLY SETTLEMENTS. 


A temporary settlement was made at Fort St. Louis, or the old Kas- 
kaskia village, on the Illinois River, in what is now LaSalle County, in 
1682. In 1690, this was removed, with the mission connected with it, to 
Kaskaskia, on the river of that name, emptying into the lower Mississippi 
in St. Clair County. Cahokia was settled about the same time, or at 
least, both of these settlements began in the year 1690, though it is now 
pretty well settled that'‘Cahokia is the older place, and ranks as the oldest 
permanent settlement in Illinuvis, as well as in the Mississippi Valley. 
The reason for the removal of the old Kaskaskia settlement and mission, 
was probably because the dangerous and difficult route by Lake Michigan 
and the Chicago portage had been almost abandoned, and travelers and 
traders passed down and up the Mississippi by the Fox and Wisconsin 
River route. They removed to the vicinity of the Mississippi in order 
to be in the line of travel from Canada to Louisiana, that is, the lower 
part of it, for it was all Louisiana then south of the lakes. 

During the period of French rule in Louisiana, the population prob- 
ably never exceeded ten thousand, including whites and blacks. Within 
that portion of it now included in Indiana, trading posts were established 
at the principal Miami villages which stood on the head waters of the 
Maumee, the Wea villages situated at Ouiatenon, on the Wabash, and 
the Piankeshaw villages at Post Vincennes; all of which were probably 
visited by French traders and missionaries before the close of the seven- 
teenth century. 

In the vast territory claimed by the French, many settlements of 
considerable importance had sprung up. Biloxi, on Mobile Bay, had 
been founded by D’Iberville, in 1699; Antoine de Lamotte Cadillac had 
founded Detroit in 1701; and New Orleans had been founded by Bien- 
ville, under the auspices of the Mississippi Company, in 1718. In IIli- 
nois also, considerable settlements had been made, so that in 1730 they 
embraced one hundred and forty French families, about six hundred “ con- 
verted Indians,” and many traders and voyageurs. In that portion of the 
country, on the east side of the Mississippi, there were five distinct set- 
tlements, with their respective villages, viz.: Cahokia, near the mouth 
of Cahokia Creek and about five miles below the present city of St. 
Louis; St. Philip, about forty-five miles below Cahokia, and four miles 
above Fort Chartres; Fort Chartres, twelve miles above Kaskaskia ; 
Kaskaskia, situated on the Kaskaskia River, five miles above its conflu- 
ence with the Mississippi; and Prairie du Rocher, near Fort Chartres. 
To these must be added St. Genevieve and St. Louis, on the west side 
of the Mississippi. These, with the exception of St. Louis, are among 
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the oldest French towns in the Mississippi Valley. Kaskaskia, in its best 
days, was a town of some two or three thousand inhabitants. After it 
passed from the crown of France its population for many years did not 
exceed fifteen hundred. Under British rule, in 1773, the population had 
decreased to four hundred and fifty. As early as 1721, the Jesuits had 
established a college and a monastery in Kaskaskia. 

Fort Chartres was first built under the direction of the Mississippi 
Company, in 1718, by M. de Boisbraint, a military officer, under command 
of Bienville. It stood on the east bank of the Mississippi, about eighteen 
miles below Kaskaskia, and was for some time the headquarters of the 
military commandants of the district of Illinois. 

In the Centennial Oration of Dr. Fowler, delivered at Philadelphia, 
by appointment of Gov. Beveridge, we find some interesting facts with 
regard to the State of Illinois, which we appropriate in this history: 

In 1682 Hlinois became a possession of the French crown, a depend- 
ency of Canada, and a part of Louisiana. In 1765 the English flag was 
run up on old Fort Chartres, and Illinois was counted among the treas- 
ures of Great Britain. . 

In 1779 it was taken from the English by Col. George Rogers Clark. 
This man was resolute in nature, wise in council, prudent in policy, bold 
in action, and heroic in danger. Few men who have figured in the his- 
tory of America are more deserving than this colonel. Nothing short of 
first-class ability could have rescued Vincens and all Illinois from the 
English. And it is not possible to over-estimate the influence of this 
achievement upon the republic. In 1779 Illinois became a part of Vir- 
ginia. It was soon known as Illinois County. In 1784 Virginia ceded 
all this territory to the general government, to be cut into States, to be 
republican in form, with “the same right of sovereignty, freedom, and 
independence as the other States.” 

In 1787 it was the object of the wisest and ablest legislation found 
in any merely human records. No man can study the secret history of 


ThE COMPACT OF 1787,” 


and not feel that Providence was guiding with sleepless eye these unborn 
States. The ordinance that on July 18, 1787, finally became the incor- 
porating act, has a most marvelous history. Jefferson had vainly tried 
to secure a system of government for the northwestern territory. He 
was an emancipationist of that day, and favored the exclusion of slavery 
from the territory Virginia had ceded to the general government; but 
the South voted him down as often as it came up. In 1787, as late as 
July 10, an organizing act without the anti-slavery clause was pending. 
This concession to the South was expected to carry it. Congress was in 
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session in New York City. On July 5, Rev. Dr. Manasseh Cutler, of 
Massachusetts, came into New York to lobby on the northwestern terri- 
tory. Everything seemed to fall into his hands. Events were ripe. 

The state of the public credit, the growing of Southern prejudice, 
the basis of his mission, his personal character, all combined to complete 
one of those sudden and marvelous revolutions of public sentiment that 
once in five or ten centuries are seen to sweep over.a country like the 
breath of the Almighty. Cutler was a graduate of Yale—received his 
A.M. from Harvard, and his D.D. from Yale. He had studied and taken 
degrees in the three learned professions, medicine, law, and divinity. He 
had thus America’s best indorsement. He had published a scientific 
examination of the plants of New England. His name stood second only 
to that of Franklin as a scientist in America. He was a courtly gentle- 
man of the old style, a man of commanding presence, and of inviting 
face. The Southern members said they had never seen such a gentleman 
in the North. He came representing a company that desired to purchase 
a tract of land now included in Ohio, for the purpose of planting a colony. 
It was a speculation. Government money was worth eighteen cents on 
the dollar. This Massachusetts company had collected enough to pur- 
chase 1,500,000 acres of land. Other speculators in New York made 
Dr. Cutler their agent (lobbyist). On the 12th he represented a demand 
for 5,500,000 acres. This would reduce the national debt. Jefferson 
and Virginia were regarded as authority concerning the land’ Virginia 
had justceded. Jefferson’s policy wanted to provide for the public credit, 
and this was a good opportunity to do something. 

_ Massachusetts then owned the territory of Maine, which she was 
crowding on the market. She was opposed to opening the northwestern 
region. This fired the zeal of Virginia. The South caught the inspira- 
tion, and all exalted Dr. Cutler. The English minister invited him to 
dine with some of the Southern gentlemen. He was the center of interest. 

The entire South rallied round him. Massachusetts could not vote 
against him, because many of the constituents of her members were 
interested personally in the western speculation. Thus Cutler, making 
friends with the South, and, doubtless, using all the arts of the lobby, 
was enabled to command the situation. True to deeper convictions, he 
dictated one of the most compact and finished documents of wise states- 
manship that has ever adorned any human law book. He borrowed from 
Jefferson the term “ Articles of Compact,” which, preceding the federal 
constitution, rose into the most sacred character. He then followed very 
closely the constitution of Massachusetts, adopted three years before. 
Its most marked points were: 

1. The exclusion of slavery from the territory forever. 

2. Provision for public schools, giving one township for a seminary, 
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and every section numbered 16 in each township ; that is, one-thirty-sixth 
of all the land, for public schools. 

3. A provision prohibiting the adoption of any constitution or the 
enactment of any law that should nullify pre-existing contracts. 

Be it forever remembered that this compact declared that ** Religion, 
morality, and knowledge being necessary to good government and the 
happiness of mankind, schools and the means of education shall always 
be encouraged.” 

Dr. Cutler planted himself on this platform and would not yield. 
Giving his unqualified declaration that it was that or nothing—that unless 
they could make the land desirable they did not want it—he took his 
horse and buggy, and started for the constitutional convention in Phila- 
delphia. On July 18; 1787, the bill was put upon its passage, and was 
unanimously adopted, every Southern member voting for it, and only one 
man, Mr. Yates, of New York, voting against it. But as the States voted 
as States, Yates lost his vote, and the compact was put beyond repeal. 

Thus the great States of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan and Wis- 
consin—a vast empire, the heart of the great valley—were consecrated 
to freedom, intelligence, and honesty. Thus the great heart of the nation 
was prepared fora year anda dayandanhour. In the light of these eighty- 
nine years I affirm that this act was the salvation of the republic and the 
destruction of slavery. Soon the South saw their great blunder, and 
tried to repeal the compact. In 1803 Congress referred it to a committee 
of which John Randolph was chairman. He reported that this ordinance 
was a compact, and opposed repeal. Thus it stood a rock, in the way 
of the on-rushing sea of slavery. 

With all this timely aid it was, after all, a most deqpetate and pro- 
tracted struggle to keep the soil of Illinois sacred to freedom. It was 
the natural battle-field for the irrepressible conflict. In the southern end 
of the State slavery preceded the compact. It existed among the old 
French settlers, and was hard to eradicate. The southern part of the 
State was settled from the slave States, and this population brought their 
laws, customs, and institutions with them. A stream of population from 
the North poured into the northern part of the State. These sections 
misunderstood and hated each other perfectly. The Southerners regarded 
the Yankees asa skinning, tricky, penurious race of peddlers, filling the 
country with tinware, brass clocks, and wooden nutmegs. The Nowire 
erner thought of the Southerner as a lean, lank, lazy creature, burrowing 
in a hut, and rioting in whisky, dirt and ignorance. These causes aided 
in making the struggle long and bitter. So strong was the sympathy 
with slavery that, in spite of the ordinance of 1787, and in spite of the 
deed of cession, it was determined to allow the old French settlers to 
retain their slaves. Planters from the slave States might bring their 
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slaves, if they would give them a chance to choose freedom or years 
of service and bondage for their children till they should become 
thirty years of age. If they chose freedom they must leave the State 
in sixty days or be sold as fugitives. Servants were whipped for offenses 
for which white men are fined. Each lash paid forty cents of the fine. A 
negro ten miles from home without a pass was whipped. These famous 
laws were imported from the slave States just as they imported laws for 
the inspection of flax and wool when there was neither in the State. 

These Black Laws are now wiped out. A vigorous effort was made 
to protect slavery in the State Constitution of 1817. It barely failed. 
It was renewed in 1825, when a convention was asked to make a new 
constitution. After a hard fight the convention was defeated. But 
slaves did not disappear from the census of the State until 1850. There 
were mobs and murders in the interest of slavery. Lovejoy was added 
to the list of martyrs—a sort of first-fruits of that long life of immortal 
heroes who saw freedom as the one supreme desire of their souls, and 
were so enamored of her that they preferred to die rather than survive her. 

- The population of 12,282 that occupied the territory in A.D. 1800, 
increased to 45,000 in A.D. 1818, when the State Constitution was 
adopted, and Illinois took her place in the Union, with a star on the flag 
and two votes in the Senate. 

Shadrach Bond was the first Governor, and in his first message he 
recommended the construction of the Illinois and Michigan Canal. 

The simple economy in those days is seen in the fact that the entire 
bill for stationery for the first Legislature was only $18.50. Yet this 
simple body actually enacted a very superior code. 

There was no money in the territory before the war of 1812. Deer 
skins and coon skins were the circulating medium. In 1821, the Legis- 
lature ordained a State Bank on the credit of the State. It issued notes 
in the likeness of bank bills. These notes were made a legal tender for 
every thing, and the bank was ordered to loan to the people $100 on per- 
sonal security, and more on mortgages. They actually passed a resolu- 
tion requesting the Secretary of the Treasury of the United States to 
receive these notes for land. Theold French Lieutenant Governor, Col. 


Menard, put the resolution as follows: ‘* Gentlemen of the Senate: It is 
moved and seconded dat de notes of dis bank be made land-office money. 


All in favor of dat motion say aye; all against it say no. It is decided 
in de affirmative. Now, gentlemen, I bet you one hundred dollar he 
never be land-office money!”’ Hard sense, like hard money, is always 
above par. 

This old Frenchman presents a fine figure up against the dark back- 
ground of most of his nation. They made no progress. They clung to 
their earliest and simplest implements. They never wore hats or caps 
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They pulled their blankets over their heads in the winter like the Indians, 
with whom they freely intermingled. 

Demagogism had an early development. One John Grammar (only 
in name), elected to the Territorial and State Legislatures of 1316 and 
1836, invented the policy of opposing every new thing, saying, “If it 
succeeds, no one will ask who voted against it. If it proves a failure, he 
could quote its record.’ In sharp contrast with Grammar was the char- 
acter of D. P. Cook, after whom the county containing Chicago was 
‘named. Such was his transparent integrity and remarkable ability that 
his will was almost the law of the State. In Congress, a young man, 
and from a poor State, he was made Chairman of the Ways and Means 
Committee. He was pre-eminent for standing by his committee, regard- 
less of consequences. It was his integrity that elected John Quincy 
Adams to the Presidency. There were four candidates in 1824, Jackson, 
Clay, Crawford, and John Quincy Adams. There being no choice by the 
people, the election was thrown into the House. It was so balanced that 
it turned on his vote, and that he cast for Adanis, electing him; then 
went home to face the wrath of the Jackson party in Illinois. It cost 
him all but character and greatness. It is a suggestive comment on the 
times, that there was no legal interest till 18380. It often reached 150 
per cent., usually 50 per cent. Then it was reduced to 12, and now to 
10 per cent 


PHYSICAL FEATURES OF THE PRAIRIE STATE. 


In area the State has 55,410 square miles of territory. It is about 
150 miles wide and 400 miles long, stretching in latitude from Maine to 
North Carolina. It embraces wide variety of climate. It is tempered 
on the north by the great inland, saltless, tideless sea, which keeps the 
thermometer from either extreme. Being a table land, from 600 to 1,600 
feet above the level of the sea, one is prepared to find on the health 
maps, prepared by the general government, an almost clean and perfect 
record. In freedom from fever and malarial diseases and consumptions, 
the three deadly enemies of the American Saxon, Illinois, as a State, 
stands without a superior. She furnishes one of the essential conditions 
of a great people—sound bodies. I suspect that this fact lies back of 
that old Delaware word, Illini, superior men. 

The great battles of history that have been determinative of dynas- 
ties and destinies have been strategical battles, chiefly the question of 
position. Thermopyle has been the war-cry of freemen for twenty-four 
centuries. It only tells how much there may be in position. All this 
advantage belongs to Illinois. It is in the heart of the greatest valley in 
the world, the vast region between the mountains—a valley that could 
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feed mankind for one thousand years. It is well on toward the center of 
the continent. It is in the great temperate belt, in which have been 
found nearly all the aggressive civilizations of history. It has sixty-five 
miles of frontage on the head of the lake. With the Mississippi forming 
the western and southern boundary,-with the Ohio running along the 
southeastern line, with the Illinois River and Canal dividing the State 
diagonally from the lake to the Lower Mississippi, and with the Rock and 
Wabash Rivers furnishing altogether 2,000 miles of water-front, con- 
necting with, and running through, in all about 12,000 miles of navi- - 
gable water. [ 

But this is not all. These waters are made most available by the 
fact that the lake and the State lie on the ridge running into the great 
valley from the east. Within cannon-shot of the lake the water runs 
away from the lake to the Gulf. The lake now empties at both ends, 
one into the Atlantic and one into the Gulf of Mexico. The lake thus 
seems to hang over the land. This makes the dockage most serviceable ; 
there are no steep banks to damage it. Both lake and river are made 
for use. 

The climate varies from Portland to Richmond; it favors every: pro- 
duct of the continent, including the tropics, with less than half a dozen 
exceptions. It produces every great nutriment of the world except ban- 
anas and rice. It is hardly too much to say that it is the most productive 
spot known to civilization. With the soil full of bread and the earth full 
of minerals; with’an upper surface of food and an under layer of fuel ; 
with perfect natural drainage, and abundant springs and streams and 
navigable rivers; half way between the forests of the North and the fruits 
of the South; within a day’s ride of the great deposits of iron, coal, cop- 
per, lead, and zinc; containing and controlling the great grain, cattle, 
pork, and lumber markets of the world, it is not strange that Illinois has 
the advantage of position. 

This advantage has been supplemented by the character of the popu- 
lation. In the early days when Illinois was first admitted to the Union, 
her population were chiefly from Kentucky and Virginia. But, in the 
conflict of ideas concerning slavery, a strong tide of emigration came in 
from the East, and soon changed this composition. In 1870 her non- 
native population were from colder soils. New York furnished 133,290 ; 
Ohio gave 162,623; Pennsylvania sent on 98,352; the entire South gave 
us only 206,734. In all her cities, and in all her German and Scandina- 
vian and other foreign colonies, Illinois has only about one-fifth of her 
people of foreign birth. 
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PROGRESS OF DEVELOPMENT. 


One of the greatest elements in the early development of Illinois is 
the fllinois and Michigan Canal, connectirig the Illinois and Mississippi 
Rivers with the lakes. It was of the utmost importance to the State. 
It was recommended by Gov. Bond, the first governor, in his first message. 
In 1821, the Legislature appropriated $10,000 for surveying the route. 
Two bright young engineers surveyed it, and estimated the cost at 
$600,000 or $700,000. It finally cost $8,000,000. In 1825, a law was 
passed to incorporate the Canal Company, but no stock was sold. In 
1826, upon the solicitation of Cook, Congress gave 800,000 acres of land 
on the lineof the work. In 1828,-another law—commissioners appointed, 
and work commenced with new survey and new estimates. In 1834-35, 
George Farquhar made an able report on the whole matter. This was, 
doubtless, the ablesi report ever made to a western legislature, and it 
became the model for subsequent reports and action. From this the 
work went on till it was finished in 1848. It cost the State a large 
amount of money; but it gave to the industries of the State an impetus 
that pushed it up into the first rank of greatness. It was not built as a 
speculation any more than a doctor is employed on a speculation. But 
it has paid into the Treasary of the State an average annual net sum of 
over $111,000. 

Pending the construction of the canal, the land and town-lot fever 
broke out in the State, in 1834-35. It took on the malignant type in 
Chicago, lifting the town up into a city. The disease spread over the 
entire State and adjoining States. It was epidemic. It cut up men’s 
farms without regard to locality, aid sut up the purses of the purchasers 
without regard to consequences. It is estimated that building lots enough 
were sold in Indiana alone to accominodate every citizen then in the 
United States. 

Towns and cities were exported to the Eastern market by the ship- 
load. There was no lack of buyers. Every up-ship came freighted with 
speculators and their money. 

This distemper seized upon the Legislature in 1836-37, and left not 
one to tell the tale. They enacted a system of internal improvement 
without a parallel in the grandeur of its conception. They ordered the 
construction of 1,300 miles of railroad, crossing the State in all direc- 
tions. This was surpassed by the river and canal improvements. 
There were a few counties not touched by either railroad or river or” 
canal, and those were to be comforted and compensated by the free dis- 
tribution of $200,000 among them. To inflate this balloon beyond cre- 
dence it was ordered that work should be commenced on both ends of 
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each of these railroads and rivers, and at each river-crossing, all at the 
same time. The appropriations for these vast improvements were over 
$12,000,000, and commissioners were appointed to borrow the money on 
the credit of the State. Remember that all this was in the early days of 
railroading, when railroads were luxuries; that the State had whole 
counties with scarcely a cabin; and that the population of the State was 
less than 400,000, and you can form some idea of the vigor with which 
these brave men undertook the work of making a great State. In the 
light of history I am compelled to say that this was only a premature 
throb of the power that actually slumbered in the soil of the State. It 
was Hercules in the cradle. 

At this juncture the State Bank loaned its funds largely to Godfrey 
Gilman & Co., and to other leading houses, for the. purpose of drawing 
trade from St. Louis to Alton. Soon they failed, and took down the 
bank with them. 

In 1840, all hope seemed gone. A population of 480,000 were loaded 
with a debt of $14,000,000. It had only six small cities, really only 
towns, namely: Chicago, Alton, Springfield, Quincy, Galena, Nauvoo. 
This debt was to be cared for when there was not a dollar in the treas- 
ury, and when the State had borrowed itself out of all credit, and when 
there was not good money enough in the hands of all the people to pay 
the interest of the debt for a single year. Yet,in the ‘presence of all 
these difficulties, the young State steadily refused to repudiate. Gov. 
Ford took hold of the problem and solved it, bringing the State through 
in triumph. 

Having touched lightly upon some of the more distinctive points in 
the history of the development of Illinois, let us next briefly consider the 


MATERIAL RESOURCES OF THE STATE. 


It is a garden four hundred miles long and one hundred and fifty 
miles wide. Its soil is chiefly a black sandy loam, from six inches to 
sixty feet thick. On the American bottoms it has been cultivated for 
one hundred and fifty years without renewal. About the old French 
towns it has yielded corn for a century and a half without rest or help. 
It produces nearly everything green in the temperate and tropical zones. 
She leads all other States in the number of acres actually under plow. 
Her products from 25,000,000 of acres are incalculable. Her mineral 
wealth is scarcely second to her agricultural power. She has coal, iron, 
lead, copper, zinc, many varieties of building stone, fire clay, cuma clay, 
common brick clay, sand of all kinds, gravel, mineral paint—every thing 
needed for a high civilization. Left to herself, she has the elements of 
all greatness. ‘The single item of coal is too vast for an appreciative 
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handling in figures. We can handle it in general terms like algebraical 
signs, but long before we get up into the millions and billions the human 
mind drops down from comprehension to mere symbolic apprehension. 

When I tell you that nearly four-fifths of the entire State is under- 
laid with a deposit of coal more than forty feet thick on the average (now 
estimated, by recent surveys, at seventy feet thick), you can get some 
idea of its amount, as you do of the amount of the national debt. There 
itis! 41,000 square miles—one vast mine into which you could put 
any of the States; in which you could bury scores of European and 
ancient empires, and have room enough all round to work without know- 
ing that they had been sepulchered there. 

Put this vast coal-bed down by the other great coal deposits of the 
world, and its importance becomes manifest. Great Britain has 12,000 
square miles of coal; Spain, 3,000; France, 1,719; Belgium, 578; Illinois 
about twice as many square miles as all combined. Virginia has 20,000 
square miles; Pennsylvania, 16,000; Ohio, 12,000. Illinois has 41,000 
square miles. One-seventh of all the known coal on this continent is in 
Illinois. 

Could we sell the coal in this single State for one-seventh of one cent 
a ton it would pay the national debt. Converted into power, even with 
‘the wastage in our common engines, it would do more work than could 
be done by the entire race, beginning at Adam’s wedding and working 
ten hours a day through all the centuries till the present time, and right 
on into the future at the same rate for the next 600,000 years. 

Great Britain uses enough mechanical power to-day to give to each 
man, woman, and child in the kingdom the help and service of nineteen 
untiring servants. No wonder she has leisure and luxuries. No wonder 
the home of the common artisan has in it more luxuries than could be 
found in the palace of good old King Arthur. Think, if you can conceive 
of it, of the vast army of servants that slumber in the soil of Illinois, 
impatiently awaiting the call of Genius to come forth to minister to our 
comfort. 

At the present rate of consumption England’s coal supply will be 
exhausted in 250 years. When this is gone she must transfer her dominion 
either to the Indies, or to British America, which I would not resist; or 
to some other people, which I would regret as a loss to civilization. 


COAL IS KING. " 


At the same rate of consumption (which far exceeds our own) the 
deposit of coal in Illinois will last 120,000 years. And her kingdom shall 
be an everlasting kingdom. 

Let us turn now from this reserve power to the annual products of 
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the State. We shall not be humiliated in this field. Here we strike the 
secret of our national credit. Nature provides a market in the constant 
appetite of the race. Men must eat, and if we can furnish the provisions 
We can command the treasure. All that a man hath will he give for his 
life. 

According to the last census Illinois produced 80,000,000 of bushels 
of wheat. That is more wheat than was raised by any other State in the 
Union. She raised In 1875, 130,000,000 of bushels of corn—twice as 
much as any other State, and one-sixth of all the corn raised in the United 
States. She harvested 2,747,000 tons of hay, nearly one-tenth of all the 
hay in the Republic. Itis not generally appreciated, but it is true, that 
the hay crop of the country is worth more than the cotton crop. The 
hay of Illinois equals the cotton of Louisiana. Go to Charleston, S. C., 
and see them peddling handfuls of hay or grass, almost as a curiosity, 
as we regard Chinese gods or the eryolite of Greenland; drink your 
coffee and condensed milk; and walk back from the coast for many a 
league through the sand and burs till you get up into the better atmos- 
phere of the mountains, without seeing a waving meadow or a grazing 
herd ; then you will begin to appreciate the meadows of the Prairie State, 
where the grass often grows sixteen feet high. 

The value of her farm implements is $211,000,000, and the value of 
her live stock is only second to the great State of New York. im 1875 
she had 25,000,000 hogs, and packed 2,118,845, about one-half of all that 
were packed in the United States. ‘This is no insignificant item. Pork 
is a growing demand of the old world. Since the laborers of Europe 
have gotten a taste of our bacon, and we have learned how to pack it dry 
in boxes, like dry goods, the world has become the market. 

The hog is on the march into the future. His nose is ordained to 
uncover the secrets of dominion, and his feet shall be guided by the star 
of empire. 

Illinois marketed $57,000,000 worth of slaughtered animals—more 
than any other State, and a seventh of all the States. 

Be patient with me, and pardon my pride, and I will give you a list 
of some of the things in which Illinois excels all other States. 

Depth and richness of soil; per cent. of good ground; acres of 
improved land; large farms—some farms contain from 40,000 to 60,000 
acres of cultivated land, 40,000 acres of corn on a single farm ; number of 
farmers; amount of wheat, corn, oats and honey produced ; value of ani- 
mals for slaughter; number of hogs; amount of pork; number of horses 
—three times as many as Kentucky, the horse State. 

Illinois excels all other States in miles of railroads and in miles of 
postal service, and in money orders sold per annum, and in the amount of 
lumber sold in her markets. 
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Illinois is only second in many important matters. This sample list 
comprises a few of the more important: Permanent school fund (good 
fora young state) ; total income for educational purposes ; number of pub- 
lishers of books, maps, papers, etc.; value of farm products and imple- 
ments, and of live stock ; in tons of coal mined. 

The shipping of Illinois is only second to New York. Out of one 
port during the business hours of the season of navigation she sends forth 
a vessel every ten minutes. This does not include canal boats, which go 
one every five minutes. No wonder she is only second in number of 
bankers and brokers or in physicians and surgeons. 

She is third in colleges, teachers and schools; cattle, lead, hay, 
flax, sorghum and beeswax. 

She is fourth in population, sn children enrolled in public schools, in 
law schools, in butter, potatoes and carriages. 

She is fifth in value of real and personal property, in theological 
seminaries and colleges exclusively for women, in milk sold, and in boots 
and shoes manufactured, and in book-binding. 

She is only seventh in the production of wood, while she is the 
twelfth in area. Surely that is well done for the Prairie State. She now 
has much more wood and growing timber than she had thirty years ago. 

A few leading industries will justify emphasis. She manufactures 
$205,000,000 worth of goods, which places her well up toward New York 
and Pennsylvania. The number of her manufacturing establishments 
increased from 1860 to 1870, 300 per cent.; capital employed increased 350 
per cent., and the amount of product increased 400 per cent. She issued 
5,500,000 copies of commercial and financial newspapers—only second to 
New York. She has 6,759 miles of railroad, thus leading all other States, 
worth $636,458,000, using 3,245 engines, and 67,712 cars, making a train 
long enough to cover one-tenth of the entire roads of the State. Her 
stations are only five miles apart. She carried last year 15,795,000 ‘passen- . 
gers, an average of 364 miles, or equal to taking her entire population twice 
across the State. More than two-thirds of her land is within five miles of 
a railroad, and less than two per cent.is more than fifteen miles away. 

The State has a large financial interest in the Illinois Central railroad. 
The road was incorporated in 1850, and the State gave each alternate sec- 
tion for six miles on each side, and doubled the price of the remaining 
land, so keeping herself good. The road received 2,595,000 acres of land, 
and pays to the State one-seventh of the gross receipts. The State 
receives this year $350,000, and has received in all about $7,000,000. It 
is practically the people’s road, and it has a most able and gentlemanly 
management. Add to this the annual receipts from the canal, $111,000, 
and a large per cent. of the State tax is provided for. 
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THE RELIGION AND MORALS 


of the State keep step with her productions and growth. She was born 
of the missionary spirit. It was a minister who secured for her the ordi- 
nance of 1787, by which she has been saved from slavery, ignorance, and 
dishonesty. Rev. Mr. Wiley, pastor of a Scotch congregation in Randolph 
County, petitioned the Constitutional Convention of 1818 to recognize 
Jesus Christ as king, and the Scriptures as the only necessary guide and 
book of law. The convention did not act in the case, and the old Cove- 
nanters refused to accept citizenship. They never voted until 1824, when 
the slavery question was submitted to the people; then they all voted 
against it and cast the determining votes. Conscience has predominated 
whenever a great moral question has been submitted to the people. 

But little mob violence has ever been felt in the State. In 1817 
regulators disposed of a band of horse-thieves that infested the territory. 
The Mormon indignities finally awoke the same spirit. Alton was also 
the scene of a pro-slavery mob, in which Lovejoy was added to the list of 
martyrs. The moral sense of the people makes the law supreme, and gives 
to the State unruffled peace. 

With $22,300,000 in church property, and 4,298 church organizations, 
the State has that divine police, the sleepless patrol of moral ideas, that 
alone is able to secure perfect safety. Conscience takes the knife from 
the assassin’s hand and the bludgeon from the grasp of the highwayman. 
We sleep in safety, not because we are behind bolts and bars—these only 
fence against the innocent; not because a lone officer drowses on a distant 
corner of a street; not because a sheriff may call his posse from a remote 
part of the county; but because conscience guards the very portals of the 
air and stirs in the deepest recesses of the public mind. This spirit issues 
within the State 9,500,000 copies of religious papers annually, and receives 
still more from withont. Thus the crime of the State is only one-fourth 
that of New York and one-half that of Pennsylvania. 

Illinois never had but one duel between her own citizens. In Belle- 
ville, in 1820, Alphonso Stewart and William Bennett arranged to vindi- 
cate injured honor. The seconds agreed to make it a sham, and make 
them shoot blanks: Stewart wasin the secret. Bennett mistrusted some- 
thing, and, unobserved, slipped a bullet into his gun and killed Stewart. 
He then fled the State. After two years he was caught, tried, convicted, 
and, in spite of friends and political aid, was hung. This fixed the code 
of honor on a Christian basis, and terminated its use in Illinois. 

The early preachers were ignorant men, who were accounted — 
according to the strength of their voices. But they set the style for all 
public speakers. Lawyers and political speakers followed this rule. Gov. 
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Ford says: ‘‘ Nevertheless, these first preachers were of incalculable 
benefit to the country. They inculcated justice and morality. To them 
are we indebted for the first Christian character of the Protestant portion 
of the people.” 

In education Illinois surpasses her material resources. The ordinance 
of 1787 consecrated one thirty-sixth of her soil to common schools, and 
the law of 1818, the first law that went upon her statutes, gave three per 
cent. of all the rest to 


EDUCATION. 


The old compact secures this interest forever, and by its yoking 
morality and intelligence it precludes the legal interference with the Bible 
in the public schools. With sucha start it is natural that we should have 
11,050 schools, and that our illiteracy should be less than New York or 
Pennsylvania, and only about one-half of Massachusetts. We are not to 
blame for not having more than one-half as many idiots as the great 
States. These public schools soon made colleges inevitable. The first 
college, still flourishing, was started in Lebanon in 1828, by the M. E. 
church, and named after Bishop McKendree. Illinois College, at Jackson- 
ville, supported by the Presbyterians, followed in 1880. In 1832 the Bap- 
tists built Shurtleff College, at Alton. Then the Presbyterians built Knox 
College, at Galesburg, in 1838, and the Episcopalians built Jubilee College, 
at Peoria, in 1847. After these early years colleges have rained down. 
A settler could hardly encamp on the prairie but a college would spring 
up by his wagon. The State now has one very well endowed and equipped 
university, namely, the Northwestern University, at Evanston, with six 
colleges, ninety instructors, over 1,000 students, and $1,500,000 endow- 
ment. 

Rev. J. M. Peck was the first educated Protestant minister in tne 
State. He settled at Rock Spring, in St. Clair County, 1820, and left his 
impress on the State. Before 1837 only party papers were published, but 
Mr. Peck published a Gazetteer of Illinois. Soon after John Russell, of 
Bluffdale, published essays and tales showing genius. Judge James Hall 


published The Illinois Monthly Magazine with great ability, and an annual — 


called The Western Souvenir, which gave him an enviable fame all over the 
United States. From these beginnings Illinois has gone on till she has 
more volumes in public libadries even than’ Massachusetts, and of the 
44,500,000 volumes in all the public libraries of the United States, she 
has one-thirteenth. In newspapers she stands fourth. Her increase is 
marvelous. In 1850 she issued 5,000,000 copies; in 1860, 27,590,000; in 
1870, 113,140,000. In 1860 she had eighteen colleges and seminaries ; in 
1870 she had eighty. That is a grand advance for the war decade. 
This brings us to a record unsurpassed in the history of any age, 
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THE WAR RECORD OF ILLINOIS. 


I hardly know where to begin, or how to advance, or what to say. [ 
can at best give you only a broken synopsis of her deeds, and you must 
put them in the order of glory for yourself. Her sons have always been 
foremost on fields of danger. In 1832-33, at the call of Gov. Reynolds, 
her sons drove Blackhawk over the Mississippi. 

When the Mexican war came, in May, 1846, 8,370 men offered them- 
selves when only 8,720 could be accepted. The fields of Buena Vista and 
Vera Cruz, and the storming of Cerro Gordo, will carry the glory of Illinois 
soldiers along after the infamy of the cause they served has been forgotten. 
But it was reserved till our day for her sons to find a field and cause and 
foemen that could fitly illustrate their spirit and heroism. Illinois put 
into her own regiments for the United States government 256,000 men, 
and into the army through other States enough to swell the number to 
290,000. This far exceeds all the soldiers of the federal government in 
all the war of the revolution. Her total years of service were over 600,000. 
She enrolled men from eighteen to forty-five ycars of age when the law 
of Congress in 1864—the test time—only asked for those from twenty to 
forty-five. Her enrollment was otherwise excessive. Her people wanted 
to go, and did not take the pains to correct the enrollment. Thus the 
basis of fixing the quota was too great, and then the quota itself, at least 
in the trying time, was far above any other State. 

Thus the demand on some counties, as Monroe, for example, ‘took every 
able-bodied man in the county, and then did not have enough to fill the 
quota. Moreover, Illinois sent 20,844 men for ninety or one hundred days, 
for whom no credit was asked. When Mr. Lincoln’s attention was called 
to the inequality of the quota compared with other States, he replied, 
“The country needs the sacrifice. We must put the whip on the free 
horse.”’ In spite of all these disadvantages Illinois gave to the country 
73,000 years of service above all calls. With one-thirteenth of the popu- 
lation of the loyal States, she sent regularly one-tenth of all the soldiers, 
and in the peril of the closing calls, when patriots were few and weary, 
she then sent one-eighth of all that were called for by her loved and hon- 
ored son in the white house. Her mothers and daughters went into the 
fields to raise the grain and keep the children together, while the fathers 
and older sons went to the harvest fields of the world. I knew a father 
and four sons who agreed that one of them must stay at home; and they 
pulled straws from a stack to see who might go. The father was left. 
The next day he came into the camp, saying: ‘ Mother says she can get 
the crops in, and I am going, too.” I know large Methodist churches 
from which every male member went to the army. Do you want to know 
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what these heroes from Illinois did in the field? Ask any soldier with a 
good record of his own, who is thus able to judge, and he will tell you 
that the Illinois men went in to win. It is common history that the greater 
victories were won in the West. When everything else looked dark IIli- 
nois was gaining victories all down the river, and dividing the confederacy. 
Sherman took with him on his great march forty-five regiments of Illinois 
infantry, three companies of artillery, and one company of cavalry. He 
could not avoid 


GOING TO THE SEA. 


If he had been killed, I doubt not the men would have gone right on. 
Lincoln answered all rumors of Sherman’s defeat with, ‘It is impossible ; 
there is a mighty sight of fight in 100,000 Western men.” Illinois soldiers 
brought home 3800 battle-flags. The first United States flag that floated 
over Richmond was an Illinois flag. She sent messengers and nurses to 
every field and hospital, to care for her sick and wounded sons. She said, 
‘- These suffering ones are my sons, and I will care for them.” 

When individuals had given all, then cities and towns came forward 
with their credit to the extent of many millions, to aid these men and 
their families. 

Illinois gave the country the great general of the war—Ulysses S. 
Grant—since honored with two terms of the Presidency of the United 
States. 

One other name from Illinois comes up in all minds, embalmed in all 
hearts, that must have the supreme place in this story of our glory and 
of our nation’s honor; that name is Abraham Lincoln, of Illinois. 

The analysis of Mr. Lincoln’s character is difficult on account of its 
symmetry. 

In this age we look with admiration at his uncompromising honesty. 
And well we may, for this saved us. Thousands throughout the length 
and breadth of our country who knew him only as ‘‘ Honest Old Abe.” 
voted for him on that account; and wisely did they choose, for no other 
man could have carried us through the fearful night of the war. When 
his plans were too vast for our comprehension, and his faith in the cause 
too sublime for our participation ; when it was all night about us, and all 
dread before us, and all sad and desolate behind us; when not one ray 
shone upon our cause; when traitors were haughty and exultant at the 
South, and fierce and blasphemous at the North ; when the loyai men heie 
seemed almost in the minority ; when the stoutest heart quailed, the bravest 
cheek paled ; when generals were defeating each other for place, and 
contractors were leeching out the very heart’s blood of the prostrate 
republic: when every thing else had failed us, we looked at this calm, 
patient man standing like a rock in the storm, and said: ‘* Mr. Lincoln 
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is honest, and we can trust him still.” Holding to this single point with 
the energy of faith and despair we held together, and, under God, he 
brought us through to victory. 

His practical wisdom made him the wonder of all lands. With such 
certainty did Mr. Lincoln follow causes to their ultimate effects, that his 
foresight of contingencies seemed almost prophetic. 

He is radiant with all the great virtues, and his memory shall shed a 
glory upon this age that shall fill the eyes of men as they look into his- 
tory. Other men have excelled him in some point, but, taken at all 
points, all in all, he stands head and shoulders above every other man of 
6,000 years. An administrator, he saved the nation in the perils of 
unparalleled civil war. A statesman, he justified his measures by their 
wuccess. A philanthropist, he gave liberty to one race and salvation to 
another. A moralist, he bowed from the summit of human power to the 
foot of the Cross, and became a Christian. A mediator, he exercised mercy 
under the most absolute abeyance to law. A leader, he was no partisan. 
A commander, he was untainted with blood. A ruler in desperate times, 
he was unsullied with crime. A man, he has left no word of passion, no 
thought of malice, no trick of craft, no act of jealousy, no purpose of 
selfish ambition. Thus perfected, without a model, and without a peer, 
he was droppea into these troubled years to adorn and embellish all that 
is good and all that is great in our humanity, and to present to all coming 
time the representative of the divine idea of free government. 

It is not too much to say that away down in the future, when the 
republic has fallen from its niche in the wall of time; when the great 
war itself shall have faded out in the distance like a mist on the horizon ; 
when the Anglo-Saxon language shall be spoken only by the tongue of 
the stranger; then the generations looking this way shall see the great 
president as the supreme figure in this vortex of historv 
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CHICAGO. 


It is impossible in our brief space to give more than a meager sketch 
of such a city as Chicago, which is in itself the greatest marvel of the 
Prairie State. This mysterious, majestic, mighty city, born first of water, 
and next of fire; sown in weakness, and raised in power ; planted among 
the willows of the marsh, and crowned with the glory of the mountains ; 
sleeping on the bosom of the prairie, and rocked on the bosom of the sea, 
the youngest city of the world, and still the eye of the prairie, as Damas- 
cus, the oldest city of the world, is the eye of the desert. With a com- 
merce far exceeding that of Corinth on her isthmus, in the highway to 
the East; with the defenses of a continent piled around her by the thou- 
sand miles, making her far safer than Rome on the: banks of the Tiber ; 
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with schools eclipsing Alexandria and Athens; with liberties more con- 
spicuous than those of the old republics; with a heroism equal to the first 
Carthage, and with a sanctity scarcely second to that of Jerusalem—set 
your thoughts on all this, lifted into the eyes of all men by the miracle of 
its growth, illuminated by the flame of its fall, and transfigured by the 
divinity of its resurrection, and you will feel, as I do, the utter impossi- 
bility of compassing this subject as it deserves. Some impression of her 
importance is received from the shock her burning gave to the civilized 
world. 

When the doubt of her calamity was removed, and the horrid fact 
was accepted, there went a shudder over all cities, and a quiver over all 
lands. There was scarcely a town in the civilized world that did not 
shake on the brink of this opening chasm. The flames of our homes red- - 
dened all skies. The city was set upon a hill, and could not be hid. Ah 
eyes were turned upon it. To have struggled and suffered amid the 
scenes of its fall is as distinguishing as to have fought at Thermopylae, or 
Salamis, or Hastings, or Waterloo, or Bunker Hill. 

Its calamity amazed the world, because it was felt to be the common 
property of mankind. 

The early history of the city is full of interest, just as the early his- 
tory of such a man as Washington or Lincoln becomes public property, 
and is cherished by every patriot. 

Starting with 560 acres in 1833, it embraced and occupied 23,000 
acres in 1869, and, having nowa population of more than 500,000, it com- 
mands general attention. 

_ The first settler—Jean Baptiste Pointe au Sable, a mulatto from the 
West Indies—came and began trade with the Indians in 1796. John 
Kinzie became his successor in 1804, in which year Fort Dearborn was 
erected. 

A mere trading-post was kept here from that time till about the time 
of the Blackhawk war, in 1832. It was not the city. It was merely a 
cock crowing at midnight. The morning was not yet. In 1833 the set- 
tlement about the fort was incorporated as a town. The voters were 
divided on the propriety of such corporation, twelve voting for it and one 
against it. Four years later it was incorporated as a city, and embraced 
560 acres. 

The produce handled in this city is an indication of its power. Grain 
and flour were imported from the East till as late as 1837. The first 
exportation by way of experiment was in 1839. Exports exceeded imports 
first in 1842. The Board of Trade was organized in 1848, but it was so 
weak that it needed nursing till 1855. Grain was purchased by the 
wagon-load in the street. 

I remember sitting with my father on a en of wheat, in the long 
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line of wagons along Lake street, while the buyers came and untied the 
bags, and examined the grain, and made their bids. That manner of 
business had to cease with the day of small things. Now our elevators 
will hold 15,000,000 bushels of grain. The cash value of the produce 
handled in a year is $215,000,000, and the produce weighs 7,000,000 
tons or 700,000 car loads. This handles thirteen and a half ton each 
minute, all the year round. One tenth of all the wheat in the United 
States is handled in Chicago.: Even as long ago as.1853 the receipts of 
grain in Chicago exceeded those of the goodly city of St. Louis, and in 
1854 the exports of grain from Chicago exceeded those of New York and 
doubled those of St. Petersburg, Archangel, or Odessa, the largest grain 
markets in Europe. 

; The manufacturing interests of the city are not contemptible. In 
1873 manufactories employed 45,000 operatives; in 1876, 60,000. The 
manufactured product in 1875 was worth $177,000,000. 

No estimate of the size and power of Chicago would be adequate 
that did not put large emphasis on the railroads. Before they came 
thundering along our streets canals were the hope of our country. But 
who ever thinks now of traveling by canal packets? In June, 1852, 
there were only forty miles of railroad connected with the city. The 
old Galena division of the Northwestern ran out to Elgin. But now, 
who can count the trains and measure the roads that seek a terminus or 
connection in this city? The lake stretches away to the north, gathering 
in to this center all the harvests that might otherwise pass to the north 
of us. If you will take a map and look at the adjustment of railroads, 
you will see, first, that Chicago isthe great railroad center of the world, 
as New York is the commercial city of this continent ; and, second, that 
the railroad lines form the iron spokes of a great wheel whose hub is 
this city. The lake furnishes the only break in the spokes, and this 
seems simply to have pushed a few spokes together on each shore. See 
the eighteen trunk lines, exclusive of eastern connections. 

Pass round the circle, and view their numbers and extent. There 
is the great Northwestern, with all its branches, one branch creeping 
along the lake shore, and so reaching to the north, into the Lake Superior 
regions, away to the right, and on to the Northern Pacific on the left, 
swinging around Green Bay for iron and copper and silver, twelve months 
in the year, and reaching out for the wealth of the great agricultural 
belt and isothermal line traversed by the Northern Pacific. Another 
branch, not so far north, feeling for the heart of the Badger State. 
Another pushing lower down the Mississippi—all these make many con- 
nections, and tapping all the vast wheat regions of Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
Iowa, and all the regions this side of sunset. There is that elegant road, 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, running out a goodly number of 
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branches, and reaping the great fields this side of the Missouri River. 
I can only mention the Chicago, Alton & St. Louis, our Illinois Central, 
described elsewhere, and the Chicago & Rock Island. Further around 
we come to the lines connecting us with all the eastern cities. The 
Chicago, Indianapolis & St. Louis, the Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne & 
Chicago, the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern, and the Michigan Cen- 
tral and Great Western, give us many highways to the seaboard. Thus we 
‘reach the Mississippi at five points, from St. Paul to Cairo and the Gulf 
itself by two routes. We also reach Cincinnati and Baltimore, and Pitts- 
burgh and Philadelphia, and New York. North and south run the water 
courses of the lakes and the rivers, broken just enough at this point to 
make a pass. Through this, from east to west, run the long lines that 
stretch from ocean to ocean. 

This is the neck of the glass, and the golden sands of commerce 
must pass into our hands. Altogether we have more than 10,000 miles 
of railroad, directly tributary to this city, seeking to unload their wealth 
in our coffers. All these roads have come themselves by the infallible 
instinct of capital. Not a dollar was ever given by the city to secure 
one of them, and only a small per cent. of stock taken originally by her 
citizens, and that taken simply as an investment. Coming in the natural 
order of events, they will not be easily diverted. 

There is still another showing to all this. The connection between. 
New York and San Francisco is by the middle route. This passes inevit- 
ably through Chicago. St. Louis wants the Southern Pacific or Kansas 
Pacific, and pushes it out through Denver, and so on up to Cheyenne. 
But before the road is fairly under way, the Chicago roads shove out to 
Kansas City, making even the Kansas Pacific a feeder, and actually leay- 
ing St. Louis out in the cold. It is not too much to expect that Dakota, 
Montana, and Washington Territory will find their great market in Chi- 
cago. . 

But these are not all. Perhaps I had better notice here the ten or 
fifteen new roads that have just entered, or are just entering, our city. 
Their names are all that is necessary to give. Chicago & St. Paul, look- 
ing up the Red River country to the British possessions; the Chicago, 
Atlantic & Pacific; the Chicago, Decatur & State Line; the Baltimore & 
Ohio; the Chicago, Danville & Vincennes; the Chicago & LaSalle Rail- 
road; the Chicago, Pittsburgh & Cincinnati; the Chicago and Canada 
Southern; the Chicago and Illinois River. Railroad. These, with their 
connections, and with the new connections of the old roads, already in 
process of erection, give to Chicago not less than 10,000 miles of new 
tributaries from the richest land on the continent. Thus there will be 
added to the reserve power, to the capital within reach of this city, not 
less than $1,000,000,000. 
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Add to all this transporting power the ships that sail one every nine 
minutes of the business hours of the season of navigation; add, also, the 
canal boats that leave one every five minutes during the same time—and 
you will see something of the business of the city. 


THE COMMERCE OF THIS CITY 


has been leaping along to keep pace with the growth of the country 
around us. In 1852, our commerce reached the hopeful sum of 
$20,000,000. In 1870 it reached $400,000,000. In 1871 it was pushed 
up above $450,000,000. And in 1875 it touched nearly double that. 

One-half of our imported goods come directly to Chicago. Grain 
enough is exported directly from our docks to the old world to employ a 
semi-weekly line of steamers of 38,000 tons capacity. This branch is 
not likely to be greatly developed. Even after the great Welland Canal 
is completed we shall have only fourteen feet of water. The great ocean 
vessels will continue to control the trade. 

The banking capital of Chicago is $24,431,000. Total exchange in 
1875, $659,000,000.. Her wholesale business in 1875 was $294, 000, 000. 
The rate of taxes is less than in any other great city. 

The schools of Chicago are unsurpassed in America. Out of a popu- 
lation of 300,000 there were only 186 persons between the ages of six 
and twenty-one unable to read. ‘his is the best known record. 

In 1831 the mail system was condensed into a half-breed, who went 
on foot to Niles, Mich., once in two weeks, and brought back what papers 
and news he could find. As late as 1846 there was often only one mail 
a-week. A post-office was established in Chicago in 1833, and the post- 
master nailed up old boot-legs on one side of his shop to serve as boxes 
for the nabobs and literary men. 

Tt is an interesting fact in the growth of the young city that in the 
active life of the business men of that day the mail matter has grown to 
a daily average of over 6,500 pounds. It speaks equally well for the 
intelligence of the people and the commercial importance of the place, 
that the mail matter distributed to the territory immediately tributary to 
Chicago is seven times greater than that distributed to the territory 
immediately tributary to St. Louis. 

The improvements that have characterized the city are as startling 
as the city itself. In 1831, Mark Beaubien established a ferry over the 
river, and put himself under bonds to carry all the citizens free for the 
privilege of charging strangers. Now there are twenty-four large bridges 
and two tunnels. 

In 1833 the government expended $30,000 on the harbor. Then 
commenced that series of manceuvers with the river that has made it one 
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of the world’s curiosities. It used to wind around in the lower end of 
the town, and make its way rippling over the sand into the lake at the 
foot of Madison street. They took it up and put it down where it now 
is. It was a narrow stream, so narrow that even moderately small crafts 
had to go up through the willows and cat’s tails to the point near Lake 
street bridge, and back up one of the branches to get room enough in 
which to turn around. 

In 1844 the quagmires in the streets were first pontooned by plank 
roads, which acted in wet weather as public squirt-guns. Keeping you 
out of the mud, they compromised by squirting the mud over you. The 
wooden-block pavements came to Chicago in 1857. In 1840 water was 
delivered by peddlers in carts or by hand. ‘Then a twenty-five horse- 
power engine pushed it through hollow or bored logs along the streets 
till 1854, when it was introduced into the houses by new works. The 
first fire-engine was used in 1835, and the first steam fire-engine in 1859. 
Gas was utilized for lighting the city in 1850. The Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association was organized in 1858, and horse railroads carried them 
to their work in 1859. The museum was opened in 1863. The alarm 
telegraph adopted in 1864. The opera-house built in 1865. The city 
grew from 560 acres in 1833 to 23,000 in 1869. In 1834, the taxes 
amounted to $48.90, and the trustees of the town borrowed $60 more for 
opening and improving streets. In 1835, the legislature authorized a loan 
of $2,000, and the treasurer and street commissioners resigned rather than 
plunge the town into such a gulf. 

Now the city embraces 86 square miles of territory, and has 30 miles 
of water front, besides the outside harbor of refuge, of 400 acres, inclosed 
by a crib sea-wall. One-third of the city has been raised up an average 
of eight feet, giving good pitch to the 263 miles of sewerage. The water 
of the city is above all competition. It is received through two tunnels 
extending to a crib in the lake two miles from shore. The closest analy- 
sis fails to detect any impurities, and, received 35 feet below the surface, 
it is always clear and cold. The first tunnel is five feet two inches in 
diameter and two miles long, and can deliver 50,000,000 of gallons per 
day. The second tunnel is seven feet in diameter and six miles long, 
running four miles under the city, and can deliver 100,000,000 of gal- 
lons per day. This water is distributed through 410 miles of water- 
mains. 

The three grand engineering exploits of the city are: First, lifting 
the city up on jack-screws, whole squares ata time, without interrupting 
the business, thus giving us good drainage; second, running the tunnels 
under the lake, giving us the best water in the world; and third, the 
turning the current of the river in its own channel, delivering us from the 
old abominations, and making decency possible. They redound about 
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equally to the credit of the engineering, to the energy of the people, and 
to the health of the city. 

That which really constitutes the city, its indescribable spirit, its soul, 
‘the way it lights up in every feature in the hour of action, has not been 
touched. In meeting strangers, one is often surprised how some homely 
women marry so well. ‘Their forms are bad, their gait uneven and awk- 
ward, their complexion is dull, their features are misshapen and mismatch- 
ed, and when we see them there is no beauty that we should desire them. 
But when once they are aroused on some subject, they put on new pro- 
portions. They light up into great power. The real person comes out 
from its unseemly ambush, and captures us at will. They have power. 
They have ability to cause things to come to pass. We no longer wonder 
why they are in such high demand. So it is with our city. 

There is no grand scenery except the two seas, one of water, the 
other of prairie. Nevertheless, there is a spirit about it, a push, a breadth, 
a power, that soon makes it a place never to be forsaken. One soon 
ceases to believe in impossibilities. Balaams are the only prophets that are 
disappointed. The bottom that has been on the point of falling out has 
been there so long that it has grown fast. It can not fall out. It has all 
the capital of the world itching to get inside the corporation. 

The two great laws that govern the growth and size of cities are, 
first, the amount of territory for which they are the distributing and 
receiving points; second, the number of medium or moderate dealers that 
do this distributing. Monopolists build up themselves, not the cities. 
They neither eat, wear, nor live in proportion to their business. Both 
these laws help Chicago. 

The tide of trade is eastward—not up or down the map, but across 
the map. The lake runs up a wingdam for 500 miles to gather in the 
business. Commerce can not ferry up there for seven months in the year, 
and the facilities for seven months can do the work for twelve. Then the 
great region west of us is nearly all good, productive land. Dropping 
south into the trail of St. Louis, you fall into vast deserts and rocky dis- 
tricts, useful in holding the world together. St. Louis and Cincinnati, 
instead of rivaling and hurting Chicago, are her greatest sureties of 
dominion. They are far enough away to give sea-room,—farther off than 
Paris is from London,—and yet they are near enough to prevent the 
springing up of any other great city between them. 

St. Louis will be helped by the opening of the Mississippi, but also 
hurt. That will put New Orleans on her feet, and witha railroad running 
over into Texas and so West, she will tap the streams that now crawl up 
the Texas and Missouri road. The current is Kast, not North, and a sea- 

port at New Orleans can not permanently help St. Louis. 
Chicago is in the field almost alone, to handle the wealth of one- 
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fourth of the territory of this great republic. This strip of seacoast 
divides its margins between Portland, Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore and Savannah,-or some other great port to be created for the 
South in the next decade. But Chicago has adozen empires casting their 
treasures into her lap. On a bed of coal that can run all the machinery 
of the world for 500 centuries ; in a garden that can feed the race by the 
thousand years; at the head of the lakes that give her a temperature asa 
summer resort equaled by no great city in the land; with a climate that 
insures the health of her citizens; surrounded by all the great deposits 
of natural wealth in mines aud forests and herds, Chicago is the wonder 
of to-day, and will be the city of the. future. 


MASSACRE AT FORT DEARBORN. 


During the war of 1812, Fort Dearborn became the theater of stirring 
events. The garrison consisted of fifty-four men under command of 
Captain Nathan Heald, assisted by Lieutenant Helm (son-in-law of Mrs. 
Kinzie) and Ensign Ronan. Dr. Voorhees was surgeon. ‘The only resi- 
dents at the post at that time were the wives of Captain Heald and Lieu- 
tenant Helm, and a few of the soldiers, Mr. Kinzie and his family, and 
a few Canadian voyageurs, with their wives and children. The soldiers 
and Mr. Kinzie were on most friendly terms with the Pottawattamies 
and Winnebagos, the principal tribes around them, but they could not 
win them from their attachment to the British. 

One evening in April, 1812, Mr. Kinzie sat playing on his violin and 
his children were dancing to the music, when Mrs. Kinzie came rushing 
into the house, pale with terror, and exclaiming: ‘‘ The Indians! the 
Indians!” ‘“‘What? Where?” eagerly inquired Mr. Kinzie. ‘ Up 
at Lee’s, killing and scalping,” answered the frightened mother, who, 
when the alarm was given, was attending Mrs. Barnes (just confined) 
living not far off. Mr. Kinzie and his family crossed the river and took 
refuge in the fort, to which place Mrs. Barnes and her infant not a day 
old were safely conveyed. The rest of the inhabitants took shelterin the 
fort. This alarm was caused by a scalping party of Winnebagos, who 
hovered about the fort several days, when they disappeared, and for several 
weeks the inhabitants were undisturbed. 

On the 7th of August, 1812, General Hull, at Detroit, sent orders to 
Captain Heald to evacuate Fort Dearborn, and to distribute all the United 
States property to the Indians in the neighborhood—a most insane order. 
The Pottawattamie chief, who brought the dispatch, had more wisdom 
than the commanding general. He advised Captain Heald not to make 
the distribution. Said he: ‘Leave the fort and stores as they are, and 
let the Indians make distribution for themselves; and while they are 
engaged in the business, the white people may escape to Fort Wayne.” 
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equally to the credit of the engineering, to the energy of the people, and 
to the health of the city. 

That which really constitutes the city, its indescribable spirit, its soul, 
‘the way it lights up in every feature in the hour of action, has not been 
touched. In meeting strangers, one is often surprised how some homely 
women marry so well. Their forms are bad, their gait uneven and awk- 
ward, their complexion is dull, their features are misshapen and mismatch- 
ed, and when we see them there is no beauty that we should desire them. 
But when once they are aroused on some subject, they put on new pro- 
portions. They light up into great power. The real person comes out 
from its unseemly ambush, and captures us at will. They have power. 
They have ability to cause things to come to pass. We no longer wonder 
why they are in such high demand. So it is with our city. 

There is no grand scenery except the two seas, one of water, the 
other of prairie. Nevertheless, there is a spirit about it, a push, a breadth, 
a power, that soon makes it a place never to be forsaken. One soon 
ceases to believe in impossibilities. Balaams are the only prophets that are 
disappointed. The bottom that has been on the point of falling out has 
been there so long that it has grown fast. It can not fall out. It has all 
the capital of the world itching to get inside the corporation. 

The two great laws that govern the growth and size of cities are, 
‘irst, the amount of territory for which they are the distributing and 
receiving points; second, the number of medium or moderate dealers that 
do this distributing. Monopolists build up themselves, not the cities. 
They neither eat, wear, nor live in proportion to their business. Both 
these laws help Chicago. 

The tide of trade is eastward—not up or down the map, but across 
the map. The lake runs up a wingdam for 500 miles to gather in the 
business. Commerce can not ferry up there for seven months in the year, 
and the facilities for seven months can do the work for twelve. Then the 
great region west of us is nearly all good, productive land. Dropping 
south into the trail of St. Louis, you fall into vast deserts and rocky dis- 
tricts, useful in holding the world together. St. Louis and Cincinnati, 
instead of rivaling and hurting Chicago, are her greatest sureties of 
dominion. They are far enough away to give sea-room,—farther off than 
Paris is from London,—and yet they are near enough to prevent the 
springing up of any other great city between them. 

St. Louis will be helped by the opening of the Mississippi, but also 
hurt. That will put New Orleanson her feet, and witha railroad running 
over into Texas and so West, she will tap the streams that now crawl up 
the Texas and Missouri road. The current is East, not North, and a sea- 

port at New Orleans can not permanently help St. Louis. 
Chicago is in the field almost alone, to handle the wealth of one- 
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fourth of the territory of this great republic. This strip of seacoast 
divides its margins between Portland, Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore and Savannah, or some other great port to be created for the 
South in the next decade. But Chicago has a dozen empires casting their 
treasures into her lap. On a bed of coal that can run all the machinery 
of the world for 500 centuries ; in a garden that can feed the race by the 
thousand years; at the head of the lakes that give her a temperature as a 
summer resort equaled by no great city in the land; with a climate that 
insures the health of her citizens; surrounded by all the great deposits 
of natural wealth in mines aud forests and herds, Chicago is the wonder 
of to-day, and will be the city of the. future. 


MASSACRE AT FORT DEARBORN. 


During the war of 1812, Fort Dearborn became the theater of stirring 
events. The garrison consisted of fifty-four men under command of 
Captain Nathan Heald, assisted by Lieutenant Helm (son-in-law of Mrs. 
Kinzie) and Ensign Ronan. Dr. Voorhees was surgeon. The only resi- 
dents at the post at that time were the wives of Captain Heald and Lieu- 
tenant Helm, and a few of the soldiers, Mr. Kinzie and his family, and 
a few Canadian voyageurs, with their wives and children. The soldiers 
and Mr. Kinzie were on most friendly terms with the Pottawattamies 
and Winnebagos, the principal tribes around them, but they could not 
win them from their attachment to the British. 

One evening in April, 1812, Mr. Kinzie sat playing on his violin and 
his children were dancing to the music, when Mrs. Kinzie came rushing 
into the house, pale with terror, and exclaiming: ‘ The Indians! the 
Indians!” ‘What? Where?’ eagerly inquired Mr. Kinzie. “Up 
at Lee’s, killing and scalping,” answered the frightened mother, who, 
when the alarm was given, was attending Mrs. Barnes (just confined) 
living not far off. Mr. Kinzie and his family crossed the river and took 
refuge in the fort, to which place Mrs. Barnes and her infant not a day 
old were safely conveyed. The rest of the inhabitants took shelter in the 
fort. This alarm was caused by a scalping party of Winnebagos, who 
hovered about the fort several days, when they disappeared, and for several 
weeks the inhabitants were undisturbed. 

On the 7th of August, 1812, General Hull, at Detroit, sent orders to 
Captain Heald to evacuate Fort Dearborn, and to distribute all the United 
States property to the Indians in the neighborhood—a most insane order. 
The Pottawattamie chief, who brought the dispatch, had more wisdom 
than the commanding general. He advised Captain Heald not to make 
the distribution. Said he: ‘Leave the fort and stores as they are, and 
let the Indians make distribution for themselves; and while they are 
engaged in the business, the white people may escape to Fort Wayne.” 
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seized the savage round the neck with her arms and endeavored to get 
hold of his scalping knife, which hung in a sheath at his breast. While 
she was thus struggling she was dragged from her antagonist by anothe1 
powerful Indian, who bore her, in spite of her struggles, to the margin 
of the lake and plunged her in. To her astonishment she was held by 
him so that she would not drown, and she soon perceived that she was 
in the hands of the friendly Black Partridge, who had saved her life. 

The wife of Sergeant Holt, a large and powerful woman, behaved as 
bravely as an Amazon. She rode a fine, high-spirited horse, which the- 
Indians coveted, and several of them attacked her with the butts of their 
guns, for the purpose of dismounting her; but she used the sword which 
she had snatched from her disabled husband so skillfully that she foiled 
them; and, suddenly wheeling her horse, she dashed over the prairie, 
followed by the savages shouting. ‘‘ The brave woman! the brave woman ! 
Don’t hurt her!” They finally overtook her, and while she was fighting 
‘ them in front, a powerful savage came up behind her, seized her by the 
neck and dragged her to the ground. Horse and woman were made 
captives. Mrs. Holt was a long time a captive among the Indians, but 
was afterwards ransomed. . 

In this sharp conflict two-thirds of the white people were slain and 
wounded, and all their horses, baggage and provision were lost. Only 
twenty-eight straggling men now remained to fight five hundred Indians 
rendered furious by the sight of blood. They succeeded in breaking 
through the ranks of the murderers and gaining a slight eminence on the 
prairie near the Oak Woods. The Indians did not pursue, but gathered 
on their flanks, while the chiefs held a consultation on the sand-hills, and 
showed signs of willingness to parley. It would have been madness on 
the part of the whites to renew the fight; and so Capt. Heald went for- 
ward and met Blackbird on the open prairie, where terms of surrender 
were soon agreed upon. It was arranged that the white people should 
give up their arms to Blackbird, and that the survivors should become 
prisoners of war, to be exchanged for ransoms as soon as practicable. 
With this understanding captives and captors started for the Indian 
camp near the fort, to which Mrs. Helm had been taken bleeding and 
suffering by Black Partridge, and had met her step-father and learned 
that her husband was safe. 

A new scene of horror was now opened at the Indian camp. The 
wounded, not being included in the terms of surrender, as it was inter- 
preted by the Indians, and the British general, Proctor, having offered a 
liberal bounty for American scalps, delivered at Malden, nearly all the 
wounded men were killed and scalped, and the price of the trophies was 
afterwards paid by the British government. 
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SHABBONA. 


{ This was engraved from a daguerreotype, taken when Shabbona was 83 years old.] 


This celebrated Indian chief, whose portrait appears in this work, deserves 
more than a passing notice. Although Shabbona was not so conspicuous as 
Tecumseh or Black Hawk, yet in point of merit he was superior to either 
of them. 

Shabbona was born at an Indian village on the Kankakee River, now in 
Will County, about the year 1775. While young he was made chief of the 
band, and went to Shabbona Grove, now DeKalb County, where they were 
found in the early settlement of the county. 

In the war of 1812, Shabbona, with his warriors, joined Tecumseli, was 
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aid to that great chief, and stood by his side when he fell at the battle of 
the Thames. At the time of the Winnebago war, in 1827, he visited almost 
every village among the Pottawatomies, and by his persuasive arguments 
prevented them from taking part in the war. By request of the citizeus 
of Chicago, Shabbona, accompanied by Billy Caldwell (Sauganash), visited 
Big Foot’s village at Geneva Lake, in order to pacify the warriors, as fears 
were entertained that they were about to raise the tomahawk against the 
whites. Here Shabbona was taken prisoner by Big Foot, and his life 
threatened, but on the following day was set at liberty. From that time 
the Indians (through reproach) styled him “the white man’s friend,” 
and many times his life was endangered. 

Before the Black Hawk war, Shabbona met in council at two differ- 
ent times, and by his influence prevented his people from taking part with 
the Sacsand Foxes. After the death of Black Partridge and Senachwine, 
no chief among the Pottawatomies exerted so much influence as Shabbona. 
Black Hawk, aware of this influence, visited him at two different times, in 
order to enlist him in his cause, but was unsuccessful. While Black Hawk 
was a prisoner at Jefferson Barracks, he said, had it not been for Shabbona 
the whole Pottawatomie nation would have joined his standard, and he 
could have continued the war for years. 

To Shabbona many of the early settlers of Illinois owe the pres- 
ervation of their lives, for it is a well-known fact, had he not notified the 
people of their danger, a large portion of them would have fallen victims 
to the tomahawk of savages. By saving the lives of whites he endangered 
his own, for the Sacs and Foxes threatened to kill him, and made two 
attempts to execute their threats. They killed Pypeogee, his son, and 
Pyps, his nephew, and hunted him down as though he was a wild beast. 

Shabbona had areservation of two sections of land at his Grove, but 
by leaving it and going west for a short time, the Government declared 
the reservation forfeited, and sold it the same as other vacant land. On 
Shabbona’s return, and finding his possessions gone, he was very sad and 
broken down in spirit, and left the Grove for ever. The citizens of Ottawa 
raised money and bought him a tract of land on the Illinois River, above 
Seneca, in Grundy County, on which they built a house, and supplied 
him with means to live on. Helived here until his death, which occurred 
on the 17th of July, 1859, in the eighty-fourth year of his age, and was 
buried with great pomp in the cemetery at Morris. His squaw, Pokanoka, 
was drowned in Mazen Creek, Grundy County, on the 30th of November, 
1864, and was buried by his side. 

In 1861 subscriptions were taken up in many of the river towns, to 
erect 4 monument over the remains of SKabbona, but the war breaking 
out, the enterprise was abandoned. Only a plain marble slab marks the 
resting-place of this friend of the white man. 
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BILLS OF EXCHANGE AND PROMISSORY NOTES. 


No promissory note, check, draft, bill of exchange, order, or note, nego- 
tiable instrument payable at sight, or on demand, or on presentment, shall 
be entitled to days of grace. All other bills of exchange, drafts or notes are 
entitled to three days of grace. All the above mentioned paper falling 
due on Sunday, New Years’ Day, the Fourth of July, Christmas, or any 
day appointed or recommended by the President of the United States or 
the Governor of the State as a day of fast or thanksgiving, shall be deemed 
as due on the day previous, and should two or more of these days come 
together, then such instrument shall be treated as due on the day previous 
to the first of said days. Wo defense can be made against a negotiable 
instrument (assigned before due) in the hands of the assignee without 
notice, except fraud was used in obtaining the same. To hold an indorser, 
due diligence must be used by suit, in collecting of the maker, unless suit 
would have been unavailing. Notes payable to person named or to order, 
in order to absolutely transfer title, must be indorsed by the payee. Notes. 
payable to bearer may be transferred by delivery, and when so payable 
every indorser thereon is held as a guarantor of payment unless otherwise 
expressed. 

In computing interest or discount on negotiable instruments, a month. 
shall be considered a calendar month ci twelfth of a year, and for less 
than a month, a day shall be figured a thirtieth part of a month. Notes 
only bear interest when so expressed, but after due they draw the legal 
interest, even if not stated. 


INTEREST. 


The legal rate of interest is stz per cent. Parties may agree in writ- 
ing on arate not exceeding ten per cent. Ifa rate of interest greater 
than ten per cent. is contracted for, it works a forfeiture of the whole of 
said interest, and only the principal can be recovered. 


DESCENT. 


When xo will is made, the property of a deceased person is distrib- 
uted as follows: 
123 
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First. To his or her children and their descendants in equal parts; - 
the descendanis of the deceased child or grandchild taking the share of 
their deceased parents in equal parts among them. 

Second. Where there is no child, nor descendant of such child, and 
no widow or surviving husband, then to the parents, brothers and sisters 
of the deceased, and their descendants, in equal parts, the surviving 
parent, if either be dead, taking a double portion; and if there is no 
parent living, then to the brothers and sisters of the intestate and their 
descendants. 

Third. When there is a widow or surviving husband, and no child or 
children, or descendants of the same, then one-half of the real estate and 
the whole of the personal estate shall descend to such widow or surviving 
husband, absolutely, and the other half of the real estate shall descend as 
in other cases where there is no child or children or descendants of the 
same. 

Fourth. When there is a widow or surviving husband aud also a child 
or children, or descendants of the latter, then one. third of all the personal 
estate to the widow or surviving husband absolutely. 


Fifth. If there is no child, parent, brother or sister, or descendants of 
either of them, and no widow or surviving husband, then in equal parts 
to the nezt of kin to the intestate in equal degree. Collaterals shall not 
be represented except with the descendants of brothers and sisters of the 
intestate, and there shall be no distinction between kindred of the whole 
and the half blood. 

Sixth. If any intestate leaves a widow or surviving husband and no 
kindred, then to such widow or surviving husband ; and if there is no such 
widow or surviving husband, it shall escheat to and vest in the county 
where the same, or the greater portion thereof, is situated. 


WILLS AND ESTATES OF DECEASED PERSONS. 


No exact form of words are necessary in order to make a will good at 
law. -Hvery male person of the age of twenty-one years, and every female 
of the age of eighteen years, of sound mind and memory, can make a valid 
will; it must be in writing, signed by the testator or by some one in his 
or her presence and by his or her direction, and attested by two or more 
credible witnesses. Care should be taken that the witnesses are not inter- 
ested in the will. Persons knowing themselves to have been named in the 
will or appointed executor, must within thirty days of the death of 
deceased cause the will to be proved and recorded in the proper county, 
or present it, and refuse to accept; on failure to do so are liable to forfeit 
the sum of twenty dollars per month. Inventory to be made by executor 
or administrator within three months from date of letters testamentary or 
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of administration. Executors’ and administrators’ compensation not te 
exceed six per cent. on amount of personal estate, and three per cent. 
on money realized from real estate, with such additional allowance as 
shall be reasonable for extra serviccs. Appraisers’ compensation $2 pei 
day. . 
Notice requiring all claims to be presented against the estate shall be 
given by the executor or administrator within six months of being quali- 
fied. Any person having a claim and not presenting it at the time fixed 
by said notice is required to have summons issued notifying the executor 
or administrator of his having filed his claim in court; in such cases the 
costs have to be paid by the.claimant. Claims should be filed within two 
years from the time administration is granted on an estate, as after that 
time they are forever barred, unless other estate is found that was not in- 
ventoried. Married women, infants, persons insane, imprisoned or without 
the United States, in the employment of the United States, or of this 
State, have two years after their disabilities are removed to file claims. 

Claims are classified and paid out of the estate in the following manner: 

First. Funeral expenses. 

Second. The widow’s award, if there isa widow; or children if there 
are children, and no widow. 

Third. Expenses attending the last illness, not including physician’s 
bill. 

Fourth. Debts due the common school or township fund. 

Hifth. All expenses of proving the will and taking out letters. testa- 
mentary or administration, and settlement of the estate, and the physi- 
cian’s bill in the last illness of deceased. 

Sixth. Where the deceased has received money in trust for any pur- 
pose, his executor or administrator shall pay out of his estate the amount 
received and not accounted for. 

Seventh. All other debts and demands of whatsoever kind, without 
regard to quality or dignity, which shall be exhibited to the court within 
two years from the granting of letters. 

Award to Widow and Children, exclusive of debts and legacies or be- 
quests, except funeral expenses: 

First. The family pictures and wearing apparel, jewels and ornaments 
of herself and minor children. 

Second. School books and the family library of the value of $100. 

Third. One sewing machine. 

Fourth. Necessary beds, bedsteads and bedding for herself and family. 

Fifth. The stoves and pipe used in the family, with the necessary 
cooking utensils, or in case they have none, $00 in money. 

Sixth. Household and kitchen furniture to the value of $100. 

Seventh. One milch cow and calf for every four members of her family. 
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Highth. Two sheep for each member of her family, and the: fleeces 
taken from the same, and one horse, saddle and bridle. 

Ninth. Provisions for herself and family for one year. 

Tenth. Food for the stock abové specified for six months. 

Eleventh. Fuel for herself and family for three months. 

Twelfth. One hundred dollars worth of other mp pes ty suited to her 
condition in life, to be selected by the widow. 

The widow if she elects may have in lieu of the said award, the same 
personal property or money in place thereof as isor may be exempt from 
execution or attachment against the head of a family. 


TAXES. 


The owners of real and personal property, on the first day of May in 
each year, are liable for the taxes thereon. 

Assessments should be completed before the fourth Monday in June, 
at which time the town board of review meets to examine assessments, 
hear objections, and make such changes as ought to be made. The county 
board have also power to correct or change assessments. 

The tax books are placed in the hands of the town collector on or 
before the tenth day of December, who retains them until the tenth day 
of March following, when he is required to return them to the county 
treasurer, who then collects all delinquent tazes. 

No costs accrue on real estate taxes till advertised, which takes place 
the first day of April, when three weeks’ notice is required before judg- 
ment. Cost of advertising, twenty cents each tract of land, and ten cents 
each lot. 

Judgment is usually obtained at May term of County Court. Costs 
six cents each tract of land, and five cents each lot. Sale takes place in 
June. Costs in addition to those before mentioned, twenty-eight cents 
each tract of land, and twenty-seven cents each town lot. 

Real estate sold for taxes may be redeemed any time before the expi- 
ration of two years from the date of sale, by payment to the County Clerk 
of the amount for which it was sold and twenty-five per cent. thereon if 
redeemed within six months, fifty per cent. if between six and twelve 
months, if between twelve and eighteen months seventy-five per cent., 
and if between eighteen months and two years one hundred per cent., 
and in addition, all subsequent taxes paid by the purchaser, with ten per 
cent. interest thereon, also one dollar each tract if notice is given by the 
purchaser of the sale, and a fee of twenty-five cents to the clerk for his 
certificate. 

JURISDICTION OF COURTS. 

Justices have jurisdiction in all civil cases on contracts for the recovery 

of moneys for damages for injury to real property, or taking, detaining, or 
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injuring personal property; for rent; for all cases to recover damages done 
real or personal property by railroad companies, in actions of replevin, and 
in actions for damages for fraud in the sale, purchase, or exchange of per- 
sonal property, when the amount claimed as due is not over $200. They 
have also jurisdiction in all cases for violation of the ordinances of cities, 
towns or villages. A justice of the peace may orally order an officer or a 
private person to arrest any one committing or attempting to commit a 
criminal offense. He also upon complaint can issue his warrant for the 
arrest of any person accused of having committed a crime, and have him 
brought before him for examination. 


COUNTY COURTS 

Have jurisdiction in all matters of probate (except in counties having a 
population of one hundred thousand or over), settlement of estates of 
deceased persons, appointment of guardians and conservators, and settle- 
ment of their accounts ; all matters relating to apprentices ; proceedings 
for the collection of taxes and assessments, and in proceedings of executors, 
administrators, guardians and conservators for the sale of real estate. In 
law cases they have concurrent jurisdiction with Circuit Courts in all 
cases where justices of the peace now have, or hereafter may have, 
jurisdiction when the amount claimed shall not exceed $1,000, and in all 
criminal offenses where the punishment ¢s not imprisonment in the peni- 
tentiary, or death, and in all cases of appeals from justices of the peace 
and police magistrates; excepting when the county judge is sitting as a 
justice of the peace. Circuit Courts have unlimited jurisdiction. 


LIMITATION OF ACTION. 


Accounts five years. Notes and written contracts ten years. Judg- 
ments twenty years. Partial payments or new. promise in writing, within 
or after said period, will revive the debt. Absence fromthe State deducted, 
and when the cause of action is barred by the law of another State, it has 
the same effect here. Slander and libel, one year. Personal injuries, two 
years. To recover land or make entry thereon, twenty years. Action to 
foreclose mortgage or trust deed, or make a sale, within ten years. 

All persons in possession of land, and paying taxes for seven consecu- 
tive years, with color of title, and all persons paying taxes for seven con- 
secutive years, with color of title, on vacant land, shall be held to be the 
legal owners to the extent of their paper title. 


MARRIED WOMEN 


May sue and be sued. Husband and wife not liable for each other's debts, 
either before or after marriage, but both are liable for expenses and edu- 
cation of the family. 
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She may contract the same as if unmarried, except that in a partner- 
ship business she can not, without consent of her husband, unless he has 
abandoned or deserted her, or is idiotic or insane, or confined in peniten- 
tiary ; she is entitled and can recover her own earnings, but neither hus- 
band nor wife is entitled to compensation for any services rendered for the 
other. At the death of the husband, in addition to widow’s award, a 
married woman has a dower interest (one-third) in all real estate owned 
by her husband after their marriage, and which has not been released by 
her, and the husband has the same interest in the real estate of the wife 
at her death. 


EXEMPTIONS FROM FORCED SALE. 


Home worth $1,000, and the following Personal Property: Lot of ground 
and buildings thereon, occupied as a residence by the debtor, being a house- 
holder and having a family, to the value of $1,000. Exemption continues 
after the death of the householder for the benefit of widow and family, some 
one of them occupying the homestead until youngest child shall become 
twenty-one years of age, and until death of widow. There is no exemption 
From sale for taxes, assessments, debt or liability incurred for the purchase 
or improvement of said homestead. No release or waiver of exemption is 
valid, unless in writing, and subscribed by such householder and wife (if 
he have one), and acknowledged as conveyances of real estate are required 
to be acknowledged. The following articles of personal property owned 
by the debtor, are exempt from execution, writ of attachment, and distress 
for rent: The necessary wearing apparel, Bibles, school books and family 
pictures of every person; and, 2d, one hundred dollars worth of other 
property to be selected by the debtor, and, in addition, when the debtor 
is the head of a family and resides with the same, three hundred dollars 
worth of other property to be selected by the debtor; provided that such 
selection and exemption shall not be made by the debtor or allowed to 
him or her from any money, salary or wages due him or her from any 
person or persons or corporations ian 

When the head of a family shall die, desert or not reside with the 
same, the family shall be entitled to and receive all the benefit and priv- 
ileges which are by this act conferred upon the head of a family residing 
with the same. No personal property-is exempt from execution when 
judgment is obtained for the wages of laborers or servants. Wages of a 
laborer who is the head of a family can not be garnisheed, except the sum 
due him be in excess of $26. 
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DEEDS AND MORTGAGES. 


To be valid there must be a valid consideration. Special care should 
be taken to have them signed, sealed, delivered, and properly acknowl- 
edged, with the proper seal attached. Witnesses are not required. The 
acknowledgement must be made in this state, before Master in Chancery, 
Notary Public, United States Commissioner, Circuit or County Clerk, Justice 
of Peace, or any Court of Record having a seal, or any Judge, Justice, or 
Clerk of any such Court. When taken ‘before a Notary Public, or United 
States Commissioner, the same shall be attested by his official seal, when 
taken before a Court or the Clerk thereof, the same shall be attested by 
the seal of such Court, and when taken before a Justice of the Peace resid- 
ing out of the county where the real estate to be conveyed lies, there shall 
be added a certificate of the County Clerk under his seal of office, that he 
was a Justice of the Peace in the county at the time of taking the same. 
A deed is good without such certificate attached, but can not be used in 
evidence unless such a certificate is produced or other competent evidence 
introduced. Acknowledgements made out of the state must either be 
executed according to the laws of this state, or there should be attached 
a certificate that it is in conformity with the laws of the state or country 
where executed. Where this is not done the same may be proved by any 
other legal way. Acknowledgments where the Homestead rights are to 
be waived must state as follows: ‘Including the release and waiver of 
the right of homestead.” 

Notaries Public can take acknowledgements any where in the state. 

Sheriffs, if authorized by the mortgagor of real or personal property 
in his mortgage, may sell the property mortgaged. 

In the ease of the death of grantor or holder of the equity of redemp- 
tion of real estate mortgaged, or conveyed by deed of trust where equity 
of redemption is waived, and it contains power of sale, must be foreclosed 
in the same manner as a common mortgage in court. 


ESTRAYS. 


forses, mules, asses, neat cattle, swine, sheep, or goats found straying 
at any time during the year, in counties where such animals are not allowed 
to run at large, or between the last day of October and the 15th day of 
April in other counties, the owner thereof being unknown, may be taken up 
as estrays. 

No person not a householder in the county where estray is found can 
lawfully take up an estray, and then only upon or about his farm or place 
of residence. strays should not be used before advertised, except animals 
giving milk, which may be milked for their benefit. 
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Notices must be posted up within five (5) days in three (8) of the 
most public places in the town or precinct in which estray was found, giv- 
ing the residence of the taker up, and a particular description of the 
estray, its age, color, and marks natural and artificial, and stating before 
what justice of the peace in such town or precinct, and at what time, not 
less than ten (10) nor more than fifteen (15) days from the time of post- 
ing such notices, he will apply to have the estray appraised. 

A copy of such notice should be filed by the taker up with the town 
clerk, whose duty it is to enter the same at large, in a book kept by him 
for that purpose. 

If the owner of estray shall not have appeared and proved ownership, 
and taken the same away, first paying the taker up his reasonable charges 
for taking up, keeping, and advertising the same, the taker up shall appear 
before the justice of the peace mentioned in above mentioned notice, and 
make an affidavit as required by law. 

As the affidavit has to be made before the justice, and all other steps as 
to appraisement, etc., are before him, who is familiar therewith, they are 
therefore omitted here. 

Any person taking up an estray at any other place than about or 
upon his farm or residence, or without complying with the law, shall forfert 
and pay a fine of ten dollars with costs. 

Ordinary diligence is required in taking care of estrays, but in case 
they die or get away the taker is not liable for the same. 


GAME. 


It is unlawful for any person to kill, or attempt to kill or destroy, in 
any manner, any prairie hen or chicken or woodcock between the loth day 
of January and the 1st day of September; or any deer, fawn, wild- -turkey, 
partridge or pheasant between the 1st day of February and the 1st day 
of October; or any quail between the 1st day of February and 1st day of 
November; or any wild goose, duck, snipe, brant or other water fowl 
between the Ist day of May and 15th day of August in each year. 
Penalty: Fine not less than $5 nor more than $25, for each bird or 
animal, and costs of suit, and stand committed to county jail until fine is 
paid, but not exceeding ten days. Jt ts unlawful to hunt with gun, dog 
or net within the inclosed grounds or lands of another without permission. 
Penalty: Fine not less than $3 nor more than $100, to be paid into 
school fund. 

WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


Whenever. any of the following articles shall be contracted for, or 
sold or delivered, and no special contract or agreement shall be made to 
the contrary, the weight per bushel shall be as follows, to-wit: 
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Pounds. Pounds. 


Stone Coal, - - - - 80° | Buckwheat, - - - eet) 
Unslacked Lime, ———- 80 Coarse Salt, - - - 50 
Corn in the ear, - - - 70 Barley, - - - - Pails 
Wheat, - - - - 60 Corn Meal, - - - 4s 
Trish Potatoes, - - - 60 -| Castor Beans, - = = AG 
White Beans, - - - 60 Timothy Seed, - - - 45 
Clover Seed, - - - - 60 Hemp Seed, - = : Hele: 
Onions, - - ~ - OT Malt, - = = = = 88 
Shelled Corn, - - - 56 Dried Peaches, - =-- iS 
Rye, - - - = - 86 Oats, - 2 “ 2 - ao 
Flax Seed, = - - - - 56 Dried Apples, - = Be! 
Sweet Potatoes, - - - do Bran, - a = = = 96 
Turnips, - - - - 59 Blue Grass Seed, - - - 14 
Fine Salt, - - - - 65 Hair (plastering), = = 8 


Penalty fur giving less than the above standard is double the amount 
of property wrongfully not given, and ten dollars addition thereto. 


MILLERS. 


The owner or occupant of every public grist mill in this state shall 
grind all grain brought to his mill in its turn. The toll for both steam 
and water mills, is, for grinding and bolting wheat, rye, or other grain, one 
eighth part; for grinding Indian corn, oats, barley and buckwheat not 
required to be bolted, one seventh part; for grinding malt, and chopping all 
kinds of grain, one eighth part. Itis the duty of every miller when his 
mill is in repair, to aid and assist in loading and unloading all grain brought _ 
to him to be ground, and he is also required to keep an accurate half 
bushel measure, and an accurate set of toll dishes or scales for weighing 
the grain. The penalty for neglect or refusal to comply with the law is 
$5, to the use of any person to sue for the same, to be recovered before 
any justice of the peace of the county where penalty is incurred. Millers 
are accountable for the safe keeping of all grain left in his mill for the 
purpose of being ground, with bags or casks containing same (except it 
results from unavoidable accidents), provided that such bags or casks are 
distinctly marked with the initial letters of the owner’s name. 


MARKS AND BRANDS. 


Owners of cattle, horses, hogs, sheep or goats may have one ear mark 
and one brand, but which shall be different from his neighbor’s, and may 
be recorded by the county clerk of the county in which such property is 
kept. The fee for such record is fifteen cents. The record of such shall 
be open to examination free of charge. In cases of disputes as to marks 
or brands, such record is prima facie evidence. Owners of cattle, horses, 
hogs, sheep or goats that may have been branded by the former owner, 
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may be re-branded in presence of one or more of his neighbors, who shall 
certify to the facts of the marking or branding being done, when done, 
and in what brand or mark they were re-branded or re-marked, which 
certificate may also be recorded as before stated. 


ADOPTION OF CHILDREN. 


Children may be adopted by any resident of this state, by filing a. 
petition in the Circuit or County Court of the county in which he resides, 
asking leave to do so, and if desired may ask that the name of the child 
be changed. Such petition, if made by a person having a husband or 
wife, will not be granted, unless the husband or wife joins therein, as the 
adoption must be by them jointly. 

The petition shall state name, sex, and age of the child, and the new 
name, if it is desired to change the-name. Also the name and residence 
of the parents of the child, if known, and of the guardian, if any, and 
whether the parents or guardians consent to the adoption. 

The court must find, before granting decree, that the parents of the 
child, or the survivors of them, have deserted his or her family or such 
child for one year next preceding the application, or if neither are living, 
the guardian; if no guardian, the next of kin in this state capable of giving 
consent, has had notice of the presentation of the petition and consents. 
to such adoption. If the child is of the age of fourteen years or upwards, 
the adoption can not be made without tts consent. 


SURVEYORS AND SURVEYS. 


There is in every county elected a surveyor known as county sur- 
veyor, who has power to appoint deputies, for whose official acts he is 
responsible. It is the duty of the county surveyor, either by himself or 
his deputy, to make all surveys that he may be called upon to make within 
his county as soon as may be after application is made. The necessary 
chainmen and other assistance must be employed by the person requiring 
the same to be done, and to be by him paid, unless otherwise agreed ; but 
the chainmen must be disinterested persons and approved by the surveyor 
and sworn by him to measure justly and impartially. 

The County Board in each county is required by law to provide a copy 
of the United States field notes and plats of their surveys of the lands 
in the county to be kept in the recorder’s office subject to examination 
by the public, and the county surveyor is required to make his surveys 
in conformity to said notes, plats and the laws of the United States gov- 
erning such matters. The surveyor is also required to keep a record 
of all surveys made by hiin, which shall be subject to inspection by any 
one interested, and shall be delivered up to his successor in office. A 
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certified copy of the said surveyor’s record shall be prima facte evidence 
of its contents. / 

The fees of county surveyors are six dollars per day. The county 
surveyor is also ex officio inspector of mines, and as such, assisted by some 
practical miner selected by him, shall once each year inspect all the 
mines in the county, for which they shall each receive such compensa- 
tion as may be fixed by the County Board, not exceeding $5 a day, to 
be paid out of the county treasury. 


ROADS AND BRIDGES. 


Where practicable from the nature of the ground, persons traveling 
in any kind of vehicle, must turn to the right of the center of the road, so 
as to permit each carriage to pass without interfering with each other. 
The penalty for a violation of this provision is $5 for every offense, to 
be recovered by the party injured; but to recover, there must have 
occurred some injury to person or property resulting from the violation. 
The owners of any carriage traveling upon any road in this State for the 
conveyance of passengers who shall employ or continue in his employment 
as driver any person who is addicted to drunkenness, or the excessive use of 
spiritous liquors, after he has had notice of the same, shall forfedt, at the 
rate of $5 per day, and if any driver while actually engaged in driving 
any such carriage, shall be guilty of intoxication to such a degree as to 
endanger the safety of passengers, it shall be the duty of the owner, on 
receiving written notice of the fact, signed by one of the passengers, and 
certified by him on oath, forthwith to discharge such driver. If such owner 
shall have such driver in his employ within three months after such notice, 
he is liable for $5 per day for the time he shall keep said driver in his . 
employment after receiving such notice. 

Persons driving any carriage on any public highway are prohibited 
from running their horses upon any occasion under a penalty of a fine not 
exceeding $10, or imprisonment not exceeding sixty days, at the discre- 
tion of the court. Horses attached to any carriage used to convey passen- 
gers for hire must be properly hitched or the lines placed in the hands of 
some other person before the driver leaves them for any purpose. For 
violation of this provision each driver shall forfeit twenty dollars, to be 
recovered by action, to be commenced within six months. It is under- 
stood by the term carriage herein to mean any carriage or vehicle used 
for the transportation of passengers or goods or either of them. 

The commissioners of highways in the different towns have the care 
and superintendence of highways and bridges therein. They have all 
the powers necessary to lay out, vacate, regulate and repair all roads, 
build and repair bridges. In addition to the above, it is their duty to 
erect and keep in repair at the forks or crossing-place of the most 
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important roads post and guide boards with plain inscriptions, giving 
directions and distances to the most noted places to which such road may 
lead; also to make’ provisions to prevent thistles, burdock, and cockle 
burrs, mustard, yellow dock, Indian mallow and jimson weed from 
seeding, and to extirpate the same as far as practicable, and to prevent 
all rank growth of vegetation on the public highways so far as the same 
may obstruct public travel, and it is in their discretion to erect watering 
places for public use for watering teams at such points as may be deemed 
advisable. 

The Commissioners, on or before the 1st day of May of each year, 
shall make out and deliver to their treasurer a list of all able-bodied men 
in their town, excepting paupers, idiots, lunatics, and such others as are 
exempt by law, and assess against each the sum of two dollars as .a poll 
tax for highway purposes. Within thirty days after such list is delivered 
they shall cause a written or printed notice to be given to each person so 
assessed, notifying him of the time when and place where such tax must 
be paid, or its equivalent in labor performed ; they may contract with 
persons owing such poll tax, to perform a certain amount of labor on any 
road or bridge in payment of the same, and if such tax is not paid nor 
labor performed by the first Monday of J uly of such year, or within ten 
days after notice is given after that time, they shall bring suit therefor 
against such person before’ a justice of the peace, who shall hear and 
determine the case according to law for the offense complained of, and 
shall forthwith issue an execution, directed to any constable of the county 
where the delinquent shall reside, who shall forthwith collect the moneys 
therein mentioned. 

The Commissioners of Highways of each town shall annually ascer- 
tain, as near as practicable, how much money must be raised by tax on real 
and personal property for the making and repairing of roads, only, to any 
amount they may deem necessary, not exceeding forty cents on each one 
hundred dollars’ worth, as valued on the assessment roll of the previous 
year. The tax so levied on property lying within an incorporated village, 
town or city, shall be paid over to the corporate authorities of such town, 
village or city. Commissioners shall receive $1.50 for each day neces- 
sarily employed in the discharge of their duty. 


Overseers. At the first meeting the Commissioners shall choose one 
of their number to act General Overseer of Highways in their township, 
whose duty it shall be to take charge of and safely keep all tools, imple- 
ments and machinery belonging to said town, and shall, by the direction 
of the Board, have general supervision of all roads and bridges in their 
town. 
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As all township and county officers are familiar with their duties, it 
is only intended to give the points of the law that the public should be 
familiar with. The manner of laying out, altering or vacating roads, etc., 
will not be here stated, as it would require more space than is contem- 
plated in a work of this kind. It is sufficient to state that, the first step 

‘is by petition, addressed to the Commissioners, setting out what is prayed 
for, giving the names of the owners of lands if known, if not known so 
state, over which the road is to pass, giving the general course, its place 
of beginning, and where it terminates. It requires not less than twelve 
Freeholders residing within three miles of the road who shall sign the 
petition. Public roads must not be less than fifty feet wide, nor more 
than sixty feet wide. Roads not exceeding two-miles in length, if peti- 
tioned for, may be laid out, not less than forty feet. Private roads 
for private and public use, may be laid out of the width of three rods, on 
petition of the person directly interested ; the damage occasioned thereby 
shall be paid by the premises benefited thereby, and before the road is 
opened. If not opened in two years, the order shall be considered 
rescinded. Commissioners in their discretion may permit persons who 
live on or have private roads, to work out their road tax thereon. Public 
roads must be opened in five days from date of filing order of location, 
or be deemed vacated. 


DRAINAGE. 


Whenever one or more owners or occupants of land desire to construct 
1 drain or ditch across the land of others for agricultural, sanitary or 
mining purposes, the proceedings are as follows: 


File a petition in the Circuit or County Court of the county in which 
the proposed ditch or drain is to be constructed, setting forth the neces- 
sity for the same, with a description of its proposed starting point, route 
and terminus, and if it shall be necessary for the drainage of the land or 
coal mines or for sanitary purposes, that a drain, ditch, levee or similar 
work be constructed, a description of the same. It shall also set forth 
the names of all persons owning the land over which such drain or ditch 
shall be constructed, or if unknown stating that fact. 

No private property shall be taken or damaged for the purpose of 
constructing a ditch, drain or levee, without compensation, if claimed by 
the owner, the same to be ascertained by a jury; but if the construction 
of such ditch, drain or levee shall be a benefit to the owner, the same 
shall be a set off against such compensation. 

If the proceedings seek to affect the property of a minor, lunatic or 
married woman, the guardian, conservator or husband of the same shall 
be made party defendant. The petition may be amended and parties 
made defendants at any time when it is necessary to a fair trial. 
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When the petition is presented to the judge, he shall note there sn 
when he will hear the same, and order the issuance of summonses and 
the publication of notice to each non-resident or unknown defendant. 

The petition may be heard by such judge in vacation as well as in 
term time. Upon the trial, the jury shall ascertain the just compensation 
to each owner of the property sought to be damaged by the construction 
of such ditch, drain or levee, and truly report the same. 

As it is only contemplated in a work of this kind to give an abstract 
of the laws, and as the parties who have in charge the execution of the 
further proceedings are likely to be familiar with the requirements of the 
statute, the necessary details are not here inserted. 


WOLF SCALPS. 


The County Board of any county in this State may hereafter alluw 
such bounty on wolf scalps as the board may deem reasonable. 

Any person claiming a bounty shall produce the scalp or scalps with 
the ears thereon, within sixty days after the wolf or wolves shall have 
been caught, to the Clerk of the County Board, who shall administer to 
said person the following oath or affirmation, to-wit: ‘‘ You do solemnly 
swear (or affirm, as the case may be), that the scalp or scalps here pro- 
duced by you was taken from a wolf or wolves killed and first captured 
by yourself within the limits of this county, and within the sixty days 
last past.” 


CONVEYANCES. 


When the reversion expectant on a lease of any tenements or here- 
ditaments of any tenure shall be surrendered or merged, the estate which 
shall for the time being confer as against the tenant under the same lease 
the next vested right to the same tenements or hereditaments, shall, to 
the extent and for the purpose of preserving such incidents to and obli- 
gations on the same reversion, as but for the surrender or merger thereof, 
would have subsisted. be deemed the reversion expectant on the same 
lease. 


PAUPERS. 


Every poor person who shall be unable to earn a livelihood in conse- 
quence of any bodily infirmity, idiocy, lunacy or unavoidable cause, shall 
be supported by the father, grand-father, mother, grand-mother, children, 
grand-children, brothers or sisters of such poor person, if they or either 
of them be of sufficient ability; but if any of such dependent class shall 
have become so from intemperance or other bad conduct, they shall not be © 
entitled to support from any relation except parent or child. 
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The children shall first be called on to support their parents, if they 
are able; but if not, the parents of such poor person shall then be called 
on, if of sufficient ability ; and if there be no parents or children able, 
then the brothers and sisters of such dependent person shall be called 
upon; and if there be no brothers or sisters of sufficient ability, the 
grand-children of such person shall next be called on; and if they are 
not able, then the grand-parents. Married females, while their husbands 
live, shall not be liable to contribute for the support of their poor relations 
except out of their separate property. It is the duty of the state’s 
(county) attorney, to make complaint to the County Court of his county 
against all the relatives of such paupers in this state liable to his support 
and prosecute the same. In case the state’s attorney neglects, or refuses, to 
complain in such cases, then it is the duty of the overseer of the poor to 
do so. The person called upon to contribute shall have at least ten days’ 
notice of such application by summons. The court has the power to 
determine the kind of support, depending upon the circumstances of the 
parties, and may also order two or more of the different degrees to main- 
tain such poor person, and prescribe the proportion of each, according to 
their ability. The court may specify the time for which the relative shall 
contribute—in fact has control over the entire subject matter, with power 
to enforce its orders. Every county (except those in which the poor are 
supported by the towns, and in such cases the towns are liable) is required 
to relieve and support all poor and indigent persons lawfully resident 
therein. Residence means the actual residence of the party, or the place 
where he was employed; or in case he was in no employment, then it 
shall be the place where he made his home. When any person becomes 
chargeable as a pauper in any county or town who did not reside at the 
commencement of six months immediately preceding his becoming so, 
but did at that time reside in some other county or town in this state, 
then the county or town, as the case may be, becomes liable for the expense 
of taking care of such person until removed, and it is the duty of the 
overseer to notify the proper authorities of the fact. If any person shall 
bring and leave any pauper in any county in this state where such pauper 
had no legal residence, knowing him to be such, he is liable to a fine of 
$100. In counties under township organization, the supervisors in each 
town are ex-officio overseers of the poor. The overseers of the poor act 
under the directions of the County Board in taking care of the poor and 
granting of temporary relief; also, providing for non-resident persons not 
paupers who may be taken sick and not able to pay their way, and in case 
of death cause such person to be decently buried. 

The residence of the inmates of poorhouses and other charitable 
institutions for voting purposes is their former place of abode. 
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FENCES. 


In counties under township organization, the town assessor and com- 
missioner of highways are the fence-viewers in their respective towns. 
In other counties the County Board appoints three in each precinct annu- 
ally. A lawful fence is four and one-half feet high, in good repair, con- 
sisting of rails, timber, boards, stone, hedges, or whatever the fence- 
viewers of the town or precinct where the same shall lie, shall consider 
equivalent thereto, but in counties under township organization the annual 
town meeting may establish any other kind of fence as such, or the County 
Board in other counties may do the same. Division fences shall be made 
and maintained in just proportion by the adjoining owners, except when 
the owner shall choose to let his land lie open, but after a division fence is 
built by agreement or otherwise, neither party can remove his part of such 
fence so long as he may crop or use such land for farm purposes, or without 
giving the other party one year’s notice in writing of his intention to remove 
his portion. When any person shall enclose his land upon the enclosure 
of another, he shall refund the owner of the adjoining lands a just pro- 
portion of the value at that time of such fence. The value of fence and 
the just proportion to be paid or built and maintained by each is to be 
ascertained by two fence-viewers in the town or precinct. Such fence- 
viewers have power to settle all disputes between different owners as to 
fences built or to be built, as well as to repairs to be made. Each party 
chooses one of the viewers, but if the other party neglects, after eight 
days’ notice in writing, to make his choice, then the other party may 
select both. It is sufficient to notify the tenant or party in possession, 
when the owner is not a resident of the town or precinct. The two 
fence-viewers chosen, after viewing the premises, shall hear the state- 
ments of the parties, in case they can’t agree, they shall select another 
fence-viewer to act with them, and the decision of any two of them is 
final. The decision must be reduced to writing, and should plainly set 
out description of fence and all matters settled by them, and must be 
filed in the office of the town clerk in counties under township organiza- 
tion, and in other counties with the county clerk. 

Where any person is liable to contribute to the erection or the 
repairing of a division fence, neglects or refuses so to do, the party 
injured, after giving sixty days notice in writing when a fence is to be 
erected, or ten days when it is only repairs, may proceed to have the 
work done at the expense of the party whose duty it is to do it, to be 
recovered from him with costs of suit, and the party so neglecting shall - 
also be liable to the party injured for all damages accruing from such 
neglect or refusal, to be determined by any two fence-viewers selected 
as before provided, the appraisement to be reduced to writing and signed. 
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Where a person shall conclude to remove his part of a division fence, 
and Jet his land lie open, and having given the year’s notice required, the 
adjoining owner may cause the value of said fence to be ascertained by 
fence-viewers as before provided, and on payment or tender of the 
amount of such valuation to the owner, it shall prevent the removal. A 
party removing a division fence without notice is liable for the damages 
accruing thereby. 

Where a fence has been built on the land of another through mis- 
take, the owner may enter upon such premises and remove his fence and 
material within six months after the division line has been ascertained. 
Where the material to build such a fence has been taken from the land 
on which it was built, then before it can be removed, the person claiming 
must first pay for such material to the owner of the land from which it 
was taken, nor shall such a fence be removed at a time when the removal 
will throw open or expose the crops of the other party; a reasonable 
time must be given beyond the six months to remove crops. 

The compensation of fence-viewers is one dollar and fifty cents a 
day each, to be paid in the first instance by the party calling them, but 
in the end all expenses, including amount charged by the fence-viewers, 
must be paid equally by the parties, except in cases where a party neglects 
or refuses to make or maintain a just proportion of a division fence, when 
the party in default shall pay them. 


DAMAGES FROM TRESPASS. 


Where stock of any kind breaks into any person’s enclosure, the 
fence being good and sufficient, the owner is liable for the damage done ; 
but where the damage is done by stock running at large, contrary to law, 
the owner is liable where there is not such a fence. Where stock is 
found trespassing on the enclosure of another as aforesaid, the owner o1 
occupier of the premises may take possession of such stock and keep the 
same until damages, with reasonable charges for keeping and feeding and 
all costs of suit, are paid. Any person taking or rescuing such stock so 
held without his consent, shall be liable to a fine of not less than three 
nor more than five dollars for cach animal rescued, to be recovered by 
suit before a justice of the peace for the use of the school fund. Within 
twenty-four hours after taking such animal into his possession, the per- 
son taking it up must give notice of the fact to the owner, if known, or 
if unknown, notices must be posted in some public place near the premises. 


LANDLORD AND TENANT. 


The owner of lands, or his legal representatives, can sue for and 
recover rent therefor, in any of the following cases : 
First. When rent is due and in arrears on a lease for life or lives. 
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Second. When lands are held and occupied by any person without 
any special agreement for rent. 

Third. When possession is obtained under an agreement, written 
or verbal, for the purchase of the premises and before deed given, the 
right to possession is terminated by forfeiture on con-compliance with the 
agreement, and possession is wrongfully refused or neglected to be giver. 
upon demand made in writing by the party entitled thereto. Provided 
that all payments made by the vendee or his representatives or assigns, 
may be set off against the rent. 

Fourth. When land has been sold upon a judgment or a decree of 
court, when the party to such judgment or decree, or person holding under 
him, wrongfully refuses, or neglects, to surrender possession of the same, 
after demand in writing by the person entitled to the possession. 

Infth. When the lands have been sold upon a mortgage or trust 
deed, and the mortgagor or grantor or person holding under him, wrong- 
fully refuses or neglects to surrender possession of the same, after demand 
in writing by the person entitled to the possession. 

If any tenant, or any person who shall come into possession from or 
under or by collusion with such tenant, shall willfully hold over any lands, 
etc., after the expiration the term of their lease, and after demand made 
in writing for the possession thereof, is liable to pay double rent. A 
tenancy from year to year requires sixty days notice in writing, to termi- 
nate the same at the end of the year; such notice can be given at any 
time within four months preceding the last sixty days of the year. 

A tenancy by the month, or less than a year, where the tenant holds 
over without any special agreement, the landlord may terminate the 
tenancy, by thirty days notice in writing. 

When rent is due, the landlord may serve a atthe) upon the tenant, 
stating that unless the rent is paid within not less than five days, his lease 
will be terminated ; if the rent is not paid, the landlord may consider the 
lease ended. When default is made in any of the terms of a lease, it 
shall not be necessary to give more than ten days notice to quit or of the 
termination of such tenancy ; and the same may be terminated on giving 
such notice to quit, at any time after such default in any of the terms of 
such lease ; which notice may be substantially in the following form, viz: 


To , You are hereby notified that, in consequence of your default 
in (here insert the character of the default), of the premises now occupied 
by you, being etc. (here describe the premises), I have elected to deter- 
‘mine your lease, and you are hereby notified to quit and deliver up pos- 
session of the same to me within ten days of this date (dated, etc.) 


The above to be signed by the lessor or his agent, and no other notice 
or demand of possession or termination of such tenancy is necessary. 
Demand may be made, or notice served, by delivering a written or 
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pnated, or partly either, copy thereof to the tenant, or leaving the same 
with some person above the age of twelve years residing on or in posses- 
sion of the premises; and in case no one is in the actual possession of the 
said premises, then by posting the same on the premises. When the 
tenancy is for a certain time, and the term expires by the terms of the 
lease, the tenant is then bound to surrender possession, and no notice 
to quit or demand of possession is necessary. 

Distress for rent.—In all cases of distress for rent, the landlord, by 
himself, his agent or attorney, may seize for rent any personal property of 
his tenant that may be found in the county where the tenant resides; the 
property of any other person, even if found on the premises, is not 
liable. | 

An inventory of the property levied upon, with a statement of the 
amount of rent claimed, should be at once filed with some justice of the 
peace, if not over $200; and if above that sum, with the clerk of a court 
of record of competent jurisdiction. Property may be released, by the 
party executing a satisfactory bond for double the amount. 

The landlord may distrain for rent, any time within six months after 
the expiration of the term of the lease, or when terminated. 

In all cases where the premises rented shall be sub-let, or the lease 
assigned, the. landlord shall have the same right to enforce len against 
such lessee or assignee, that he has against the tenant to whom the pre- 
mises were rented. 

When a tenant abandons or removes from the premises or any part 
thereof, the landlord, or his agent or attorney, may seize upon any grain 
or other crops grown or growing upon the premises, or part thereof so 
abandoned, whether the rent is due or not. If such grain, or other crops, 
or any part thereof, is not fully grown or matured, the landlord, or his 
agent or attorney, shall cause the same to be properly cultivated, harvested 
or gathered, and may sell the same, and from the proceeds pay all his 
labor, expenses and rent. The tenant may, before the sale of such pro- 
perty, redeem the same by tendering the rent and reasonable compensation 
for work done, or he may replevy the same. 

Exemption.—The same articles of personal property which are bylaw 
exempt from execution, except the crops as above stated, is also exempt 
from distress for rent. 

If any tenant is about to or shall permit or attempt to sell and 
remove from the premises, without the consent of his landlord, such 
portion of the crops raised thereon as will endanger the lien of the land- 
lord upon such crops, for the rent, it shall be lawful for the landlord te 
distress before rent is due. 
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LIENS. 


Any person who shall by contract, express or implied, or partly both, 
with the owner of any lot or tract of land, furnish labor or material, or 
services as an architect or superintendent, in building, altering, repairing 
or ornamenting any house or other building or appurtenance thereto on - 
such lot, or upon any street or alley, and connected with such improve- 
ments, shall have a lien upon the whole of such lot or tract of land, and 
upon such house or building and appurtenances, for the amount due to 
him for such labor, material or services. If the contract is expressed, and 
the time for the completion of the work is beyond three years from the com- 
mencement thereof; or, if the time of payment is beyond one year from 
the time stipulated for the completion of the work, then no lien exists. 
If the contract is ¢mplied, then no lien exists, unless the work be done or 
material is furnished within one year from the commencement of the work 
or delivery of the materials... As between different creditors having liens, 
no preference is given to the one whose contract was first made ; but each 
shares pro-rata. Incumbrances existing on the lot or tract of the land at 
the time the contract is made, do not operate on the improvements, and 
are only preferred to the extent of the value of the land at the time of 
making the contract. The above lien can not be enforced unless suit ts 
commenced within siz months after the last payment for labor or materials 
shall have become due and payable. Sub-contractors, mechanics, workmen 
and other persons furnishing any material, or performing any labor for « 
contractor as before specified, have a lien to the extent of the amount due 
the contractor at the time the following notice is served upon the owner 
of the land who made the contract: 

To , You are hereby notified, that I have been employed by 
(here state whether to labor or furnish material, and substantially the 
nature of the demand) upon your (here state in general terms description 
and situation of building), and that I shall hold the (building, or as the 
case may be), and your interest in the ground, liable for the amount that 


may (is or may become) due me on account thereof. Signature, 
Date, 


If there is a contract in writing between contractor and sub-contractor, 
a copy of it should be served with above notice, and said notice must be 
served within forty days from the completion of such sub-contract, if there 
isone; if not, then from the time payment should have been made to the 
person performing the labor or furnishing -the material. If the owner is 
not a resident of the county, or can not be found therein, then the above 
notice must be filed with the clerk of the Circuit Court, with his fee, fifty 
cents, and a copy of said notice must be published in a newspaper pub- 
lished in the county, for four successive weeks. 
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When the owner or agent is notified as above, he can retain any 
money due the contractor sufficient to pay such claim; if more than one 
claim, and not enough to pay all, they are to be paid pro rata. 

The owner has the right to demand in writing, a statement of the 
contractor, of what he owes for labor, etc., from time to time as the work 
progresses, and on his failure to comply, forfeits to the owner $50 for 
every offense. 

The liens referred to cover any and all estates, whether in fee for 
life, for years, or any other interest which the owner may have. 

To enforce the lien of sub-contractors, suit must be commenced within 
three months from the time of the performance of the sub-contract, or 
during the work or furnishing materials. 

Hotel, inn and boarding-house keepers, have a lien upon the baggage 
and other valuables of their guests or boarders, brought into such heh 
inn or boarding-house, by their guests or boarders, for the proper charges 
due from such guests or boarders for their accommodation, board and 
lodgings, and such eztras as are furnished at their request. 

Stable-keepers and other persons have a lien upon the horses, car- 
riages and harness kept by them, for the proper charges due for the keep- 
ing thereof and expenses bestowed thereon at the request of the owner 
or the person having the possession of the same. 

Agisters (persons who take care of cattle belonging to others), and 
persons keeping, yarding, feeding or pasturing domestic animals, shall 
have a lien upon the animals agistered, kept, yarded or fed, for the proper 
charges due for such service. 

All persons who may furnish any railroad corporation in this state 
with fuel, ties, material, supplies or any other article or thing necessary 
for the construction, maintenance, operation or repair of its road by con- 
tract, or may perform work or labor on the same, is entitled to be paid as 
part of the current expenses of the road, and have a lien upon all its pro- 
perty. Sub-contractors or laborers have also a lien. The conditions and 
limitations both as to contractors and sub-contractors, are about the same 
as herein stated as to general liens. 


DEFINITION OF COMMERCIAL TERMS. 


8 means dollars, being a contraction of U.S., which was formerly 
placed before any denomination of money, and meant, as it means now, 
United States Currency. 

£ means pounds, English money. 

@ stands for at or to. th for pound, and bbl. for barrel; B for per or 
by the. Thus, Butter sells at 20@30c # tb, and Flour at $8@12 # bbl. 

% for per cent and 4 for number. 

May 1.—Wheat sells at $1.20@1.25, “seller June.” Seller June 
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means that the person who sells the wheat has the privilege of delivering 
it at any time during the month of June. 

Selling short, is contracting to deliver a certain amount of grain or 
stock, at a fixed price, within a certain length of time, when the seller 
has not the stock on hand. It is for the interest of the person selling 
‘“‘short,” to depress the market as much as possible, in order that he may 
buy and fill his contract at a profit. Hence the “shorts” are termed 
‘Sbears.”’ 

Buying long, is to contract to purchase a certain amount of grain or 
shares of stock at a fixed price, deliverable within a stipulated time, 
expecting to make a profit by the rise of prices. The “longs” are 
termed “bulls,” as it is for their interest to ‘“ operate’”’ so as to ‘‘toss”’ 
the prices upward as much as possible. 


\ NOTES. 
Form of note is legal, worded in the simplest way, so that the 
amount and time of payment are mentioned. 


$100. Chicago, Ill., Sept. 15, 1876. 
Sixty days from date I promise to pay to E. F. Brown, 


or order, One Hundred dollars, for value received. 
L. D. Lowry. 


A note to be payable’ in any thing else than money needs only the 
facts substituted for money in the above form. 


ORDERS. 
Orders should be worded simply, thus: 


Mr. F. H. Coats: Chicago, Sept. 15, 1876. 
Please pay to H. Birdsall, Twenty-five dollars, and charge to 
F. D. Sinva. 


RECEIPTS. 
Receipts should always state when received and what for, thus: 


$100. Chicago, Sept. 15, 1876. 
Received of J. W. Davis, One Hundred dollars, for services 
rendered in grading his lot in Fort Madison, on account. 
THOMAS BRADY. 


If receipt is in full it should be so stated. 
BILLS OF PURCHASE. 


W. N. MAson, Salem, Illinois, Sept. 15, 1876. 
Bought of A. A. GRAHAM. 
4 Bushels of Seed Wheat, at $1.50 - 5 = 2 $6.00 
2 Seamless Sacks ee) = - .60 
Received payment, $6.60 


A. A. GRAHAM. 
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ARTICLES OF AGREEMENT. 


An agreement is where one party promises to another to do a certain 
thing in a certain time for a stipulated sum. Good business men always 
reduce an agreement to writing, which nearly always saves misunder- 
standings and trouble. No particular form is necessary, but the facts must 
be clearly and explicitly stated, and there must, to make it valid, bea 
reasonable consideration. 


GENERAL FORM OF AGREEMENT. 


THis AGREEMENT, made the Second day of October, 1876, between 
John Jones, of Aurora, County of Kane, State of Illinois, of the first part, 
and Thomas Whiteside, of the same place, of the second part —. 

WITNESSETH, that the said John Jones, in consideration of the agree- 
ment of the party of the second part, hereinafter contained, contracts and 
agrees to and with the said Thomas Whiteside, that he will deliver, in 
good and marketable condition, at the Village of Batavia, Ill., during the 
month of November, of this year, One Hundred Tons of Prairie Hay, in 
the following lots, and at the following specified times; namely, twenty- 
five tons by the seventh of November, twenty-five tons additional by the 
fourteenth of the month, twenty-five tons more by the twenty-first, and 
the entire one hundred tons to be all delivered by the thirtieth of 
November. 

And the said Thomas Whiteside, in consideration of the prompt 
fulfillment of this contract, on the part of the party of the first part, 
contracts to and agrees with the said John Jones, to pay for said hay five 
dollars per ton, for each ton as soon as delivered. 

In case of failure of agreement by either of the parties hereto, it is 
hereby stipulated and agreed that the party so failing shall pay to the 
other, One Hundred Dollars, as fixed and settled damages. 

In witness whereof, we have hereunto set our hands the day and 
year first above written. JOHN JONES, 

THOMAS WHITESIDE. 


AGREEMENT WITH CLERK FOR SERVICES. 


THis AGREEMENT, made the first day of May, one thousand eight. 
hundred and seventy-six, between Reuben Stone, of Chicago, County 
of Cook, State of Illinois, party of the first part, and George Barclay, of 
Englewood, County of Cook, State of Illinois, party of the second part — 

WITNESSETH, that said George Barclay agrees faithfully and dili- 
gently to work as clerk and salesman for the said Reuben Stone, for 
and during the space of one year from the date hereof, should both 
live such length of time, without absenting himself from his occupation ;. 
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during which time he, the said Barclay, in the store of said Stone, of 
Chicago, will carefully and honestly attend, doing and performing all 
duties as clerk and salesman aforesaid, in accordance and in all respects 
as directed and desired by the said Stone. 

In consideration of which services, so to be rendered by the said 
Barclay, the said Stone agrees to pay to said Barclay the annual sum of 
one thousand dollars, payable in twelve equal monthly payments, each 
upon the last day of each month; provided that all dues for days of , 
absence from business by said Barclay, shall be deducted from the sum 
otherwise by the agreement due and payable by the said Stone to the said 
Barclay. 

Witness our hands. REUBEN STONE. 

, GEORGE BARCLAY. 


BILLS OF SALE. 


A bill of sale is a written agreement to another party, for a consider- 
ation to convey his right and interest in the personal property. The 
purchaser must take actual possession of the property. Juries have 
power to determine upon the fairness or unfairness of a bill of sale. 


COMMON FORM OF BILL OF SALE. 


Know ALL MEN by this instrument, that I, Louis Clay, of Princeton, 
Illinois, of the first part, for and in consideration of Five Hundred 
and Ten dollars, to me paid by John Floyd, of the same place, of the 
second part, the receipt whereof is hereby acknowledged, have sold, and 
by this instrument do convey unto the said Floyd, party of the second 
part, his executors, administrators, and assigns, my undivided half of 
ten acres of corn, now growing on the farm of Thomas Tyrrell, in the 
town above mentioned ; one pair of horses, sixteen sheep, and five cows, 
belonging to me, and in my possession at the farm aforesaid; to have and 
to hold the same unto the party of the second part, his executors and 
assigns, forever. And I do, for myself and legal representatives, agree 
with the said party of the second part, and his legal representatives, to 
warrant and defend the sale of the afore-mentioned property and chattels 
unto the said party of the second part, and his legal representatives, 
against all and every person whatsoever. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto affixed my hand, this tenth day 
of October, one thousand eight hundred and seventy-six. 

Louis Cuay. 


BONDS. 


A bond is a written admission on the part of the maker in which he 
pledges a certain sum to another, at a certain time. 
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COMMON FORM OF BOND. - 


Know ALL MEN by this instrument, that I, George Edgerton, of 
Watseka, Iroquois County, State of Illinois, am firmly bound unto Peter 
Kirchoff, of the place aforesaid, in the sum of five hundred dollars, to be 
paid to the said Peter Kirchoff, or his legal representatives ; to which 
payment, to‘be made, I bind myself, or my legal representatives, by this 
instrument. 

Sealed with my seal, and dated this second day of November, one 
thousand eight hundred and sixty-four. 

The condition of this bond is such that if I, George Edgerton, my 
heirs, administrators, or executors, shall promptly pay the sum of two 
hundred and fifty dollars in three equal annual payments from the date 
hereof, with annual interest, then the above obligation to be of no effect; 
otherwise to be in full force and valid. 

Sealed and delivered in 
» presence of _ GEoRGE EDGERTON. [L.8.] 
WILLIAM TURNER. . 


CHATTEL MORTGAGES. 


A chattel mortgage is a mortgage on personal property for payment 
of a certain sum of money, to hold the property against debts of other 
creditors. The mortgage must describe the property, and must be 
acknowledged before a justice of the peace in the tewnship or precinct 
where the mortgagee resides, and entered upon his docket, and must be 
recorded in the recorder’s office of the county. 


GENERAL FORM OF CHATTEL MORTGAGE. 


THis INDENTURE, made and entered into this first day of January, 
in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and seventy-five, 
between Theodore Lottinville, of the town of Geneseo in the County 
of Henry, and State of Illinois, party of the first part, and Paul Henshaw, 
of the same town, county, and State, party of the second part. 

Witnesseth, that the said party of the first part, for and in consider- 
ation of the sum of one thousand dollars, in hand paid, the receipt whereof 
is hereby acknowledged, does hereby grant, sell, convey, and confirm unto 
the said party of the second part, his heirs and assigns forever, all and 
singular the following described goods and chattels, to wit: 

Two three-year old roan-colored horses, one Burdett organ, No. 987, 
one Brussels carpet, 15x20 feet in size, one marble-top center table, one 
Home Comfort cooking stove, No. 8, one black walnut bureau with mirror 
attached, one set of parlor chairs (six in number), upholstered in green 
rep, with lounge corresponding with same in style and color of upholstery, 
now in possession of said Lottinville, at No. 4 Prairie Ave., Geneseo, IIl.; 
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Together with all and singular, the appurtenances thereunto belong- 
ing, or in any wise appertaining ; to have and to hold the above described 
goods and chattels, unto the said party of the second part, his heirs and 
assigns, forever. 

Provided, always, and these presents are upon this express condition, 
that if the said Theodore Lottinville, his heirs, executors, administrators, 
or assigns, shall, on or before the first day of January, A.D., one thousand 
eight hundred and seventy-six, pay, or cause to be paid, to the said Paul 
Ranslow, or his lawful attorney or attorneys, heirs, executors, adminis- 
trators, or assigns, the sum of One Thousand dollars, together with the 
interest that may accrue thereon, at the rate of ten per cent. per annum, 
from the_first day of January, A.D. one thousand eight hundred and 
seventy-five, until paid, according to the tenor of one promissory note 
‘bearing even date herewith for the payment of said sum of money, that 
then and from thenceforth, these presents, and everything herein con- 
tained, shall cease, and be null and void, anything herein contained to the 
contrary notwithstanding. 

Provided, also, that the said Theodore Lottinville may retain the 
possession of and have the use of said goods and chattels until the day 
of payment aforesaid ; and also, at his own expense, shall keep said goods 
and chattels; and also at the expiration of said time of payment, if said 
sum of money, together with the interest as aforesaid, shall not be paid, 
shall deliver up said goods and chattels, in good condition, to said Paul 
Ranslow, or his heirs, executors, administrators, or assigns. 

And provided, also, that if default in payment as aforesaid, by said 
party of the first part, shall be made, or if said party of the second part 
snall at any time before said promissory note becomes due, feel himself 
unsafe or insecure, that then the said party of the second part, or his 
attorney, agent, assigns, or heirs, executors, or administrators, shall have 
the right to take possession of said goods and chattels, wherever they 
may or can be found, and sell the same at public or private sale, to the 
highest bidder for cash in hand, after giving ten days’ notice of the time 
and place of said sale, together with a description of the goods and chat- 
tels to be sold, by at least four advertisements, posted up in public places 
in the vicinity where said sale is to take place, and proceed to make the 
sum of money and interest promised as aforesaid, together with all reason- 
able costs, charges, and expenses in so doing; and if there shall be any 
- overplus, shall pay the same without delay to the said party of the first 
part, or his legal representatives. - 

In testimony whereof, the said party of the first part has hereunto 
set his hand and affixed his seal, the day and year first above written. 
Signed, sealed and delivered in 

presence of THEODORE LOTTINVILLE. [1.8.] 

SAMUEL J. TILDEN, © 
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LEASE OF FARM AND BUILDINGS THEREON. 


THis INDENTURE, made this second day of June, 1875, between David 
Patton of the Town of Bisbee, State of Illinois, of the first part, and John 
Doyle of the same place, of the second part, 

Witnesseth, that the said David: Patton, for and in consideration of 
the covenants hereinafter mentioned and reserved, on the part of the said 
John Doyle, his executors, administrators, and assigns, to be paid, kept, 
and performed, hath let, and by these presents doth grant, demise, and 
let, unto the said John Doyle, his executors, administrators, and assigns, 
all that parcel of land situate in Bisbee aforesaid, bounded and described 
as follows, to wit: 


[ Here describe the land. | 


Together with all the appurtenances appertaining thereto. To have 
and to hold the said premises, with appurtenances thereto belonging, unto 
the said Doyle, his executors, administrators, and assigns, for the term of 
five years, from the first day of October next following, at a yearly rent 
of Six Hundred dollars, to be paid in equal payments, semi-annually, as 
long as said buildings are in good tenantable condition. 

And the said Doyle, by these presents, covenants and agrees to pay 
all taxes and assessments, and keep in repair all hedges, ditches, rail, and 
other fences; (the said David Patton, his heirs, assigns and administra- 
tors, to furnish all timber, brick, tile, and other materials necessary for 
such repairs.) 

Said Doyle further covenants and agrees to apply to said land, in a 
farmer-like manner, all manure and compost accumulating upon said 
farm, and cultivate all the arable land in a husbandlike manner, accord- 
ing to the usual custom among farmers in the neighborhood; he also 
agrees to trim the hedges at a seasonable time, preventing injury from 
cattle to such hedges, and to all fruit’and other trees on the said premises. 
That he will seed down with clover and timothy seed twenty acres yearly 
of arable land, ploughing the same number of acres each Spring of land 
now in grass, and hitherto unbroken. 

Tt is further agreed, that if the said Doyle shall fail to perform the 
whole or any one of the above mentioned covenants, then and in that 
. case the said David Patton may declare this lease terminated, by giving 
three months’ notice of the same, prior to the first of October of any 
year, and may distrain any part of the stock, goods, or chattels, or other 
property-in possession of said Doyle, for sufficient to compensate for the 
non-performance of the above written covenants, the same to be deter- 
mined, and amounts so to be paid to be determined, by three arbitrators, 
chosen as follows: Each of the parties to this instrument to choose one, 
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and the two so chosen to select a third; the decision of said arbitrators 
to be final. 
In witness whereof, we have hereto set our hands and seals. 
Signed, sealed, and delivered 
in presence of ‘Davip Patron. [L38.] 
JAMES WALDRON. JOHN DOYLE. [L.s. ] 


FORM OF LEASE OF A HOUSE. 


Tuis INSTRUMENT, made the first day of October, 1875, witnesseth 
that Amos Griest of Yorkville, County of Kendall, State of Illinois, hath 
rented from Aaron Young of Logansport aforesaid, the dwelling and lot 
No. 13 Ohio Street, situated in said City of Yorkville, for five years 
from the above date, at the yearly rental of Three Hundred dollars, pay- 
able monthly, on the first day of each month, in advance, at the residence 
of said Aaron Young. 

At the expiration of said above mentioned term, the said Griest 
agrees to give the said Young peaceable possession of the said dwelling, 
in as good condition as when taken, ordinary wear and casualties excepted. 

In witness whereof, we place our hands and seals the day and year 
aforesaid. 


Signed, sealed and delivered Amos GRIEST. [L.S.] 
in presence of , 
NICKOLAS SCHUTZ, AARON YouNG. [L.s.] 


Notary Public. 


LANDLORD’S AGREEMENT. 


THIs certifies that I have let and rented, this first day of January, 
1876, unto Jacob Schmidt, my house and lot, No. 15 Erie Street, in the 
City of Chicago, State of Illinois, and its appurtenances; he to have the 
free and uninterrupted occupation thereof for one year from this date, at 
the yearly rental of Two Hundred dollars, to be paid monthly in advance ; 
rent to cease if destroyed by fire, or otherwise made untenantable. 

PETER FUNK. 
TENANT’S AGREEMENT. ; 


THis certifies that I have hired and taken from Peter Funk, his 
house and lot, No. 15 Erie Street, in the City of Chicago, State of Illi- 
nois, with appurtenances thereto belonging, for one year, to commence 
this day, at a yearly rental of Two Hundred dollars, to be paid monthly 
in advance; unless said house becomes untenantable from fire or other 
causes, in which case rent ceases; and I further agree to give and yield 
said premises one year from this first day of January 1876, in as good ~ 
condition as now, ordinary wear and damage by the elements excepted. 

Given under my hand this day. JACOB SCHMIDT. 
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NOTICE TO QUIT. 
To F. W. ARLEN, 


Sir: Please observe that the term of one year, for which the house 
and land, situated at No. 6 Indiana Street, and now occupied by you, 
were rented to you, expired on the first day of October, 1875, and as I 
desire to repossess said premises, you are hereby requested and required 
to vacate the same. Respectfully Yours, 


P. T. BARNUM. 
LINCOLN, NEB., October 4, 1875. 


TENANT’S NOTICE OF LEAVING. 
DEAR SIR: 


The premises I now occupy as your tenant, at No. 6 Indiana Street, 
I shall vacate on the first day of November, 1875. You will please take 
notice accordingly. 

Dated this tenth day of October, 1875. F. W. ARLEN. 
To P. T. Barnum, Esq. o7 


REAL ESTATE MORTGAGE TO SECURE PAYMENT OF MONEY. 


THis INDENTURE, made this sixteenth day of May, in the year of 
our Lord, one thousand eight hundred and seventy-two, between William 
Stocker, of Peoria, County of Peoria, and State of Illinois, and Olla, his 
wife, party of the first part, and Edward Singer, party of the second part. 

Whereas, the said party of the first part is justly indebted to the said 
party of the second part, in the sum of Two Thousand dollars, secured 
to be paid by two certain promissory notes (bearing even date herewith) 
the one due and payable at the Second National Bank in Peoria, Ilinois, 
with interest, on the sixteenth day of May, in the year one thousand eight 
hundred and seventy-three; the other due and payable at the Second 
National Bank at Peoria, Ill., with interest, on the sixteenth day of May, 
in the year one thousand eight hundred and seventy-four. 

Now, therefore, this indenture witnesseth, that the said party of the 
first part, for the better securing the payment of the money aforesaid, 
with interest thereon, according to the tenor and effect of the said two 
promissory notes above mentioned; and, also in consideration of the fur- 
ther sum of one dollar to them in hand paid by the said party ot the sec- 
ond part, at the delivery of these presents, the receipt whereof is hereby 
acknowledged, have granted, bargained, sold, and conveyed, and by these 
presents do grant, bargain, sell, and convey, unto the said party of the 
second part, his heirs and assigns, forever, all that certain parcel of land, 
situate, etc. 

[Describing the premises. | 

To have and to hold the same, together with all and singular the 

Tenements, Hereditaments, Privileges and Appurtenances thereunto 
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‘belonging or in any wise appertaining. And also, all the estate, interest, 
‘and claim whatsoever, in law as well as in equity which the party of 
the first part have in and to the premises hereby conveyed unto the said 
party of the second part, his heirs and assigns, and to their only proper 
use, benefit and behoof. And the said William Stocker, and Olla, his 
wife, party of the first part, hereby expressly waive, relinquish, release, 
and convey unto the said party of the second part, his heirs, executors, 
administrators, and assigns, all right, title, claim, interest, and benefit 
whatever, in and to the above described premises, and each and every 
part thereof, which is given by or results from all laws of this state per- 
taining to the exemption of homesteads. , 

Provided always, and these presents are upon this express condition, 
that if the said party of the first part, their heirs, executors, or adminis- 
trators, shall well and truly pay, or cause to be paid, to the said party of 
the second part, his heirs, executors, administrators, or assigns, the afore- 
said sums of money, with’ such interest thereon, at the time and in the 
manner specified in the above mentioned promissory notes, according to 
the true intent and meaning thereof, then in that case, these presents and 
every thing herein expressed, shall be absolutely null and void. 

In witness whereof, the said party of the first part hereunto set their 
hands and seals the day and year first above written. 
Signed, sealed and delivered in presence of 

JAMES WHITEHEAD, WILLIAM STOCKER. [L.8.] 
FRED. SAMUELS. OLLA STOCKER. [L.s. ] 


WARRANTY DEED WITH COVENANTS. 


THis INDENTURE, made this sixth day of April, in the year of our 
Lord one thousand eight hundred and seventy-two, between Henry Best 
of Lawrence, County of Lawrence, State of Illinois, and Belle, his wife, 
of the first part, and Charles Pearson of the same place, of the second part, 

Witnesseth, that the said party of the first part, for and in consideration 
of the sum of Six Thousand dollars in hand paid by the said party of the 
second part, the receipt whereof is hereby acknowledged, have granted, 
bargained, and sold, and by these presents do grant, bargain, and sell, 
unto the said party of the second part, his heirs and assigns, all the fol- 
lowing described lot, piece, or parcel of land, situated in the City of Law- 
rence, in the County of Lawrence, and State of Illinois, to wit: 

[Here describe the property. | 

Together with all and singular the hereditaments and appurtenances 
thereunto belonging or in any wise appertaining, and the reversion and 
reversions, remainder and remainders, rents, issues, and profits thereof; 
and all the estate, rignt, title, interest, claim, and demand whatsoever, of 
the said party of the mrst part, either in law or equity, of, in, and to the 
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above bargained premises, with the hereditaments and appurtenances. 
Lo have and to hold the said premises above bargained and described, 
with the appurtenances, unto the said party of the second part, his heirs 
and assigns, forever. And the said Henry Best, and Belle, his wife, par- 
ties of the first part, hereby expressly waive, release, and relinquish unto 
the said party of the second part, his heirs, executors, administrators, and 
assigns, all right, title, claim, interest, and benefit whatever, in and to the 
above described premises, and each and every part thereof, which is given 
by or results from all laws of this state pertaining to the exemption of 
homesteads. ' 

And the said Henry Best, and Belle, his wife, party of the first 
part, for themselves and their heirs, executors, and administrators, do 
covenant, grant, bargain, and agree, to and with the said party of the 
second part, his heirs and assigns, that at the time of the ensealing and 
delivery of these presents they were well seized of the premises above 
conveyed, as of a good, sure, perfect, absolute, and indefeasible estate of 
inheritance in law, and in fee simple, and have good right, full power, 
and lawful authority to grant, bargain, sell, and convey the same, in 
manner and form aforesaid, and that the same are free and clear from all 
former and other grants, bargains, sales, liens, taxes, assessments, and 
encumbrances of what kind or nature soever; and the above bargained 
premises in the quiet and peaceable possession of the said party of the 
second part, his heirs and assigns, against all and every person or persons 
lawfully claiming or to claim the whole or any part thereof, the said party 
of the first part shall and will warrant and forever defend. 

In testimony whereof, the said parties of the first part have hereunto 
set their hands and seals the day and year first above written. 
Signed, sealed and delivered . 

in presence of . Henry Best, ([L1.s.] 
JERRY LINKLATER. BELLE Brest.  [1.s.] 


QUIT-CLAIM DEED. 


Tuis INDENTURE, made the eighth day of June, in the year of our 
Lord one thousand eight hundred and seventy-four, between David Tour, 
of Plano, County of Kendall, State of Ilinois, party of the first part, 
and Larry O’Brien, of the same place, party of the second part, 

Witnesseth, that the said party of the first part, for and in considera- 
tion of Nine Hundred dollars in hand paid by the said party of the sec- 
ond part, the receipt whereof is hereby acknowledged, and the said party 
of the second part forever released and discharged therefrom, has remised, 
released, sold, conveyed, and quit-claimed, and by these presents does 
remise, release, sell, convey, and quit-claim, unto the said party of the 
second part, his heirs and assigns, forever, all the right, title, interest, 
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claim, and demand, which the said party of the first part has in and to 
the following described lot, piece, or parcel of land, to wit: 
[Here describe the land. ] 

To have and to hold the same, together with all and singular the 
appurtenances and privileges thereunto belonging, or in any wise there- 
unto appertaining, and all the estate, right, title, interest, and claim 
whatever, of the said party of the first part, either in law or equity, to- 
the only proper use, benefit, and behoof of the said party of the second 
part,‘his heirs and assigns forever. 

In witness whereof the said party of the first part hereunto set his. 
hand and seal the day and year above written. 

Signed, scaled and delivered Davip Tour. [1.8.} 
in ‘presence of 

THOMAS ASHLEY. 


The above forms of Deeds and Mortgage ure such as have heretofore 
been generally used, but the following are much shorter, and are made 
equally valid by the laws of this state. , 


WARRANTY DEED. 


The grantor (here insert name or names and place of residence), for 
and in consideration of (here insert consideration) in hand paid, conveys 
and warrants to (here insert the grantee’s name or names) the following 
described real estate (here insert description), situated in the County of 
in the State of Illinois. 
Dated this day of 


A. D. 18-——. 


QUIT CLAIM DEED. 


The grantor (here insert grantor’s name or names and place of resi- 
dence). for the consideration of (here insert consideration) convey and 
quit-claim to (here insert grantee’s name or names) all interest in the 
following described real estate (here insert description), situated in the 


County of in the State of Dlinois. 
Dated this day of A. D. 18——. 
MORTGAGE. 


The mortgagor (here insert name or names) mortgages and warrants 
to (here insert name or names of mortgagee or mortgagees), to secure the 
payment of (here recite the nature and amount of indebtedness, showing 
when due and the rate of interest, and whether secured by note or other- 
wise), the following described real estate (here insert description thereof), 
situated in the County of in the State of Illinois. 

Dated this —— day of A. D. 18 ‘ 


RELEASE. 


KNOW ALL MEN by these presents, that I, Peter Ahlund, of Chicago, 
of the County of Cook, and State of Illinois, for and in consideration of 
One dollar, to me in hand paid, and for other good and valuable considera- 
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tions, the receipt whereof is hereby confessed, do hereby grant, bargain, 
remise, convey, release, and quit-claim unto Joseph Carlin of Chicago, 
of the County of Cook, and State of Illinois, all the right, title, interest, 
claim, or demand whatsoever, I may have acquired in, through, or by a 
certain Indenture or Mortgage Deed, bearing date the second day of Jan- 
uary, A.D. 1871, and recorded in the Recordeyv’s office of said county, 
in book A of Deeds, page 46, to the premises therein described, and which 
said, Deed was made to secure one certain promissory note, bearing even 

date with said deed, for the sum of Three Hundred dollars. 
Witness my hand and seal, this second day of November, A. D. 1874. 
PETER AHLUND. [L.S.] 


State of I]linois, 
Cook County. +* I, George Saxton, a Notary Public in 
and for said county, in the state aforesaid, do hereby 
certify that Peter Ahlund, personally known to me 
as the same person whose name is subscribed to the 
foregoing Release, appeared before me this day in 
| "person, and acknowledged that he signed, sealed, and 
delivered the said instrument of writing as his free 
aad voluntary act, for the uses and purposes therein 
set forth. 
Given under my hand and seal, this second day of 


November, A. D. 1874. 
GEORGE Saxton, N. P. 


GENERAL FOWKM OF WILL FOR REAL AND PERSONAL PROPERTY. 


I, Charles Mansfield, of the Town of Salem, County of Jackson, 
S<ate of Illinois, being aware of the uncertainty of life, and in failing 
health, but of sound mind and memory, do make and declare this to be 
my last will and testament, in manner following, to wit: 

First. T give, devise and bequeath unto my oldest son, Sidney H. 
Mansfield, the sum of Two Thousand Dollars, cf bank stock, now in the 
Third National Bank of Cincinnati, Ohio, and the farm owned by myself 
in the Town of Buskirk, consisting of one hundred and sixty acres, with 
all the houses, tenements, and improvements thereunto belonging; to 
have and to hold unto my said son, his heirs and assign, forever. 

Second. I give, devise and bequeath to each of my daughters, Anna. 
Louise Mansfield and Ida Clara Mansfield, each Two Thousand dollars in 
bank stock, in the Third National Bank of Cincinnati, Ohio, and also each 
one quarter section of land, owned by myself, situated in the Town of 
Lake, Illinois, and recorded in my name in the Recorder’s officy in the 
county where such land is located. The north one hundred and sixty 
acres of said half section is devised to my eldest daughter, Anna Louise- 
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Third. I give, devise and bequeath to my son, Frank Alfred Mans- 
field, Five shares of Railroad stock in the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, 
and my one hundred and sixty acres of land and saw mill thereon, situ- 
ated in Manistee, Michigan, with all the improvements and appurtenances 
thereunto belonging, which said real estate is recorded in my name in the 
county where situated. 

Fourth. JI give to my wife, Victoria Elizabeth Mansfield, all my 
household furniture, goods, chattels, and personal property, about. my 
home, not hitherto disposed of, including Eight Thousand dollars of bank 
stock in the Third National Bank of Cincinnati, Ohio, Fifteen shares in 
the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, and the free and unrestricted use, pos- 
session, aud benefit of the home farm, so long as she may live, in lieu of 
dower, to which she is entitled by law; said farm being my present place 
of residence. 

Fifth. I bequeath to my invalid father, Elijah H. Mansfield, the 
income from rents of my store building at 145 Jackson Street, Chicago, 
Illinois, during the term of his natural life. Said building and land there- 
with to revert to my said sons and daughters in equal proportion, upon 
the demise of my said father. 

Sizth. Itis also my will and desire that, at the death of my wife, 
Victoria Elizabeth Mansfield, or at any time when she may arrange to 
relinquish her life interest in the above mentioned homestead, the same 
may revert to my above named children, or to the lawful heirs of each. 

And lastly. J nominate and appoint as executors of this my last will 
and testament, my wife, Victoria Elizabeth Mansfield, and my eldest son, 
Sidney H. Mansfield. 

I further direct that my debts and necessary funeral expenses shail 
be paid from moneys now on deposit in the Savings Bank of Salem, the 
residue of such moneys to revert to my wife, Victoria Elizabeth Mansfield, 
for her use forever. 

In witness whereof, I, Charles Mansfield, to this my last will and 
testament, have hereunto set my hand and seal, this fourth day of April, 
eighteen hundred and seventy-two. 


Signed, sealed, and declared by .Charles 
Mansfield, as and for his last will and CHARLES MANSFIELD. [1.8.] 
testament, in the presence of us, who, 
at his request, and in his presence, and 
in the presence of each other, have sub- 
scribed our names hereunto as witnesses 
thereof. 
PetER A. SCHENCK, Sycamore, IIs. 
FRANK E. DEnt, Salem, Ills. 
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CODICIL. 


Whereas I, Charles Mansfield, did, on the fourth day of April, one 
thousand eight hundred and seventy-two, make my last will and testa- 
ment, I do now, by this writing, add this codicil to my said will, to be 
taken as a part thereof. 

Whereas, by the dispensation of Providence, my daughter, Anna 
Louise, has deceased November fifth, eighteen hundred and seventy-three, 
and whereas, a son has been born to me, which son is now christened 
Richard Albert Mansfield, I give and bequeath unto him my gold watch, 
and all right, interest, and title in lands and bank stock and chattels 
bequeathed to my deceased daughter, Anna Louise, in the body of this will. 

In witness whereof, I hereunto place my hand and seal, this tenth 
day of March, eighteen hundred and seventy-five. 


Signed, sealed, published, and declared to \ 
us by the testator, Charles Mansfield, as CHARLES MANSFIELD. [1.8.] 
and for a codicil to be annexed to his 
last will and testament. And we, at 
his request, and in his presence, and in 
the presence of each other, have sub- 
scribed our names as witnesses thereto, ’ 
at the date hereof. 
FRANK E. DENT, Salem, Is. 
JOHN C. SHAY, Salem, Ills. 


CHURCH ORGANIZATIONS 


May be legally made by electing or appointing, according to the usages 
or customs of the body of which it is a part, at any meeting held for that 
purpose, two or more of its members as trustees, wardens or vestrymen, and 
may adopt a corporate name. The chairman or secretary of such meeting 
shall, as soon as possible, make and file in the office of the recorder of 
deeds of the county, an affidavit substantially in the following form: 


STATE OF ILLINOIS, 
County. 

, do solemnly swear (or affirm, as the case may be), 
that ata meeting of the members of the (here insert the name of the 
church, society or congregation as known before organization), held at 
(here insert place of meeting), in the County of , and State of 
Illinois, on the day of , A.D. 18—, for that purpose, the fol- 
lowing persons were elected (or appointed) [here insert their names] 
trustees, wardens, vestrymen, (or officers by whatever name they may 
choose to adopt, with powers similar to trustees) according to the rules 
and usages of such (church, society or congregation), and said 
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adopted as its corporate name (here insert name), and at said meeting 

this affiant acted as (chairman or secretary, as the case may be). 
Subscribed and sworn to before me, this day of 

18—. Name of Affiant 


5 ol. 


which affidavit must be recorded by the recorder, and shall be, or a certi- 
fied copy made by the recorder, received as evidence of such an incorpo- 
ration. 

No certificate of election after the first need be filed for record. 

The term of office of the trustees and the general government of the 
society can be determined by the rules or by-laws adopted. Failure to 
elect trustees at the time provided does not work a dissolution, but the 
old trustees hold over. A trustee or trustees may be removed, in the 
same manner by the society as elections are held by a meeting called for 
that purpose. The property of the society vests in the corporation. The 
corporation may hold, or acquire by purchase or otherwise, land not 
exceeding ten acres, for the purpose of the society. The trustees have 
the care, custody and control of the property of the corporation, and can, 
when directed by the society, erect houses or improvements, and repair 
and alter the same, and may also when so directed by the society, 
mortgage, encumber, sell and convey any real or personal estate belonging 
to the corporation, and make all proper contracts in the name of such 
corporation. But they are prohibited by law from encumbering or inter- 
fering with any property so as to destroy the effect of any gift, grant, 
devise or bequest to the corporation; but such gifts, grants, devises or 
bequests, must in all cases be used so as to carry out the object intended 
by the persons making the same. Existing societies may organize in the 
manner herein set forth, and have all the advantages thereof. 


SUGGESTIONS TO THOSE PURCHASING BOOKS BY SUBSCRIPTION. 


The business of publishing books by subscription having so often been 
brought into disrepute by agents making representations and declarations 
not authorized by the publisher ; in order to prevent that as much as possi- 
ble, and that there may be more general knowledge of the relation such 
agents bear to their principal, and the law governing such cases, the fol- 
lowing statement is made : 

A subscription is in the nature of a contract of mutual promises, by 
which the subscriber agrees to pay a certain sum for the work described ; 
the consideration is concurrent that the publisher shall publish the book 
named, and deliver the same, for which the subscriber is to pay the price 
named. The nature and character of the work is described in the prospectus 
and by the sample shown. These should be carefully examined before sub- 
seribing, as they are the basis and consideration of the promise to pay, 
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and not the too often exaggerated statements of the agent, who is merely 
employed to solicit subscriptions, for which he is usually paid a commission 
for each subscriber, and has no authority to change or alter the conditions 
upon which the subscriptions are authorized to be made by the publisher. 
Should the agent asswme to agree to make the subscription conditional or 
modify or change the agreement of the publisher, as set out by prospectus 
and sample, in order to bind the principal, the subscriber should see that 
such conditions or changes are stated over or in connection with his signa- 
zwre, so that the publisher may have notice of the same. 

All persons making contracts in reference to matters of this kind, or 
any other business, should remember that the law as to written contracts is, 
‘that they can not be varied, altered or rescinded verbally, but if done at all, 
must be done in writing. It is therefore ¢mportant that all persons contem- 
plating subscribing should distinctly understand that all talk before or after 
the subscription is made, is not admissible as evidence, and is no part of the 
contract. 

Persons employed to solicit subscriptions are known to the trade as 
canvassers. They are agents appointed to doa particular business in a 
prescribed mode, and have no authority to doit in any other way to the 
prejudice of their principal, nor can they bind their principal in any other 
matter. They can not collect money, or agree that payment may be made 
in anything else but money. ‘They can not extend the time of payment 
beyond the time of delivery, nor bind their principal for the payment of 
expenses incurred in their buisness. 

Ji would save a great deal of trouble, and often serious loss, if persons, 
before signing their names to any subscription book, or any written instru- 
ment, would examine carefully what it is ; if they can not read themselves, 
should call on some one disinterested who can. 
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CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
AND ITS AMENDMENTS. : 


We, the people of the United States, in order to form a more perfect union, 
establish justice, insure domestic tranquillity, provide for the common 
defense, promote the general welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty 
to ourselves and our posterity, do ordain and establish this Constitution 
for the United States of America. 


ARTICLE I, 


Section 1. All legislative powers herein granted shall be vested in 
a Congress of the United States, which shall consist of a Senate and 
House of Representatives. 

Sec. 2. The House of Representatives shall be composed of mem- 
bers chosen every second year by the people of the several states, and the 
clectors in each state shall have the qualifications requisite for electors of 
' the most numerous branch of the State Legislature. 

No person shall be a representative who shall not have attained to the 
age of twenty-five years, and been seven years a citizen of the United 
States, and who shall not, when elected, be an inhabitant of that state in 
which he shall be chosen. 

Representatives and direct taxes shall be apportioned among the sev- 
eral states which may be included within this Union, according to their 
respective numbers, which shall be determined by adding to the whole 
number of freé persons, including those bound to service for a term of 
years, and excluding Indians not taxed, three-fifths of all other persons. 
The actual enumeration shall be made within three years after the first 
meeting of the Congress of the United States, and within every subse- 
quent term of.ten years, in such manner as they shall by law direct. The 
number of Representatives shall not exceed one for every thirty thousand, 
but each state shall have at least one Representative ; and until such 
enumeration shall be made the State of New Hampshire shall be entitled 
to choose three, Massachusetts eight, Rhode Island and Providence Plan- 
tations one, Connecticut five, New York six, New Jersey four, Pennsylva- 
nia eight, Delaware one, Maryland six, Virginia ten, North Carolina five, 
and Georgia three. 

When vacancies happen in the representation from any state, the 
Executive authority thereof shall issue writs of election to fill such 
vacancies. 

The House of Representatives shall choose their Speaker and other 
officers, and shall have the sole power of impeachment. 

Sec. 3. The Senate of the United States shall be composed of two 
Senators from each state, chosen by the Legislature thereof for six years ; 
and each Senator shall have one vote. 

Immediately after they shall be assembled in consequence of the first 
election, they shall be divided as equally as may be into three classes. 
The seats of the Senators of the first class shall be vacated at the expira- 
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tion of the second year, of the second class at the expiration of the fourth 
year, and of the third class at the expiration of the sixth year, so that 
one-third may be chosen every second year; and if vacancies happen by 
resignation or otherwise, during the recess of the Legislature of any state, 
the Executive thereof may make temporary appointments until the next 
meeting of the Legislature, which shall then fill such vacaacies. 

No person shall be a Senator who shall not have attained to the age 
of thirty years and been nine years a citizen of the United States, and 
who shall not, when elected, be an inhabitant of that state for which he 
shall be chosen. 

The Vice-President of the United States shall be President of the 
Senate, but shall have no vote.unless they be equally divided. 

The Senate shall choose their other officers, and also a President pro 
tempore, in the absence of the Vice-President, or when he shall exercise 
the office of President of the United States. 

The Senate shali have the sole power to try all impeachments. When 
sitting for that purpose they shall be on oath or affirmation. When the 
President of the United States is tried the Chief Justice shall preside. 
And no person shall be convicted without the concurrence of two-thirds 
of the members present. 

Judgment, in cases of impeachment, shall not extend further than to 
removal from office, and disqualification to hold and enjoy any office of 
honor, trust, or profit under the United States; but the party convicted 
shall nevertheless be liable and subject to indictment, trial, judgment, 
and punishment according to law. 

Sec. 4. The times, places and manner of holding elections for Sen- 
ators and Representatives shall be prescribed in each state by the Legis- 
lature thereof; but the Congress may at any time by law make or alter 
such regulations, except as to the places of choosing Senators. 

The Congress shall assemble at least once in every year, and such 
meeting shall .be on the first Monday in December, unless they shall by 
law appoint a different day. 

Sec. 5. Each house shall be the judge of the election, returns, and 
qualifications of its own members, and a majority of each shall constitute 
a quorum to do business; but a smaller number may adjourn from day to 
day, and may be authorized to compel the attendance of absent members 
in such manner and under such penalties as each house may provide. 

Each house may determine the rules of its proceedings, punish its 
members for disorderly behavior, and, with the concurrence of two-thirds, 
expel a member. . 

Each house shall keep a journal of its proceedings, and from time to 
time publish the same, excepting such parts as may, in their judgment, 
require secrecy ; and the yeas and nays of the members of either house 
on any question shall, at the desire of one-fifth of those present, be entered 
on the journal. 

Neither house, during the session of Congress, shall, without the 
consent of the other, adjourn for more than three days, nor to any other 
place than that in which the two houses shall be sitting. 

Src. 6. The Senators and Representatives shall receive a compen- 
sation for their services, to be ascertained by law, and paid out of the 
treasury of the United States. They shall in all cases, except treason; 
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felony, and breach of the peace, be privileged from arrest during their 
attendance at the session of their respective houses, and in going to and 
returning from the same; and for any speech or debate in either house 
they shall not be questioned in any other place. 

No Senator or Representative shall, during the time for which he was 
elected, be appointed to any civil office under the authority of the United 
States, which shall have been created, or the emoluments whereof shall 
have been increased during such time; and no person holding any office 
under the United States, shall be a member of either house during his 
continuance in office. 

Src. 7. All bills for raising revenue shall originate in the House of 
Representatives; but the Senate may propose or concur with amendments 
as on other bills. 

Every bill which shall have passed the House of Representatives and 
the Senate, shall, before it becomes a law, be presented to the President 

. the United States; if he approve he shall sign it; but if not he shall 
return it, with his objections, to that house in which it shall have origi- 
nated, who shall enter the objections at large on their journal, and. 
proceed to reconsider it. If, after such reconsideration two-thirds of that 
house shall agree to pass the bill, it shall be sent, together with the objec- 
tions, to the other house, by which it shall likewise be reconsidered, and if 
approved by two-thirds of that house, it shall become a law. But in all 
such cases the votes of both houses shall be determined by yeas and nays, 
and the names of the persons voting for and against the bill shall be entered 
on the journal of each house respectively. If any bill shall not be returned 
by the President within ten days (Sundays excepted), after it shall have 
been presented to him, the same shall be a law, in like manner as if he 
had signed it, unless the Congress, by their adjournment, prevent its 
return, in which case it shall not be a law. 

Every order, resolution, or vote to which the concurrence of the 
Senate and House of Representatives may be necessary (except on a 
question of adjournment), shall be presented to the President of the 
United States, and before the same shall take effect shall be approved by 
him, or, being disapproved by him, shall be re-passed by two-thirds of 
the Senate and House of Representatives, according to the rules and lim- 
itations prescribed in the case of a bill. 

SEC. 8. The Congress shall have power— 

To lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts and excises, to pay the debts, 
and provide for the common defense and general welfare of the United 
States; but all duties, imposts, and excises shall be uniform throughout 
the United States ; 

To borrow money on the credit of the United States ; 

To regulate commerce with foreign nations, and among the several 
States, and with the Indian tribes ; 

To establish a uniform rule of naturalization, and uniform laws on 
the subject of bankruptcies throughout the, United States ; 

To coin money, regulate the value thereof, and of foreign coin, and 
fix the standard of weights and measures ; 

To provide for the punishment of counterfeiting the securities and 
current coin of the United States; 

To establish post offices and post roads; 
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fo promote the progress of sciences and useful arts, by securing, 
for !'mited times, to authors and inventors, the exclusive right to their 
respective writings and discoveries ; 

To constitute tribunals inferior to the Supreme Court ; 

To define and punish piracies and felonies committed on the high 
seas, and offenses against the law of nations ; 

To declare war, grant letters of marque and reprisal, and make rules 
concerning captures on land and water ; 

To raise aud support armies, but no appropriation of money to that 
use shall be for a longer term than two years; 

To provide and maintain a navy ; 

To make rules ‘for the government and regulation of the land and 
naval forces ; 

To provide for calling forth the militia to execute the laws of the 
Union, suppress insurrections, and repel invasions ; 

To provide for organizing, arming and disciplining the militia, and 
for governing such part of them as may be employed in the service of the 
United States, reserving to the states respectively the appointment of the 
officers, and the authority of training the militia according to the disci. 
pline prescribed by Congress ; 

To exercise legislation in all cases whatsoever over such district (not 
exceeding ten miles square) as may, by cession of particular states, and the 
acceptance of Congress, become the seat of the government of the United 
States, and to exercise like authority over all places purchased by the 
consent of the Legislature of the state in which the same shall be, for 
the erection of forts, magazines, arsenals, dock yards, and other needful 
buildings; and 

To make all laws which shall be necessary and proper for carrying 
into execution the foregoing powers, and all other powers vested by this 
Constitution in the government of the United States, or in any depart- 
ment or officer thereof. 

SEC. 9. The migration or importation of such persons as any of the 
states now existing shall think proper to admit, shall not be prohibited 
by the Congress prior to the year one thousand eight hundred and eight, 
but a tax or duty may be imposed on such importation, not exceeding ten 
dollars for each person. 

The privilege of the writ of habeas corpus shall not be suspended, 
unless when in cases of rebellion or invasion the public safety may 
require it. 

No bill of attainder or ex post facto law shall be passed. 

No capitation or other direct tax shall be laid, unless in proportion 
to the census or enumeration hereinbefore directed to be taken. 

No tax or duty shall be laid on articles exported from any state. 

No preference shall be given by any regulation of commerce or rev- 
enue to the ports of one state over those of another; nor shall vessels 
bound to or from one state be obliged to enter, clear, or pay duties in 
another. 

No money shall be drawn from the Treasury, but in consequence of 
appropriations made by law; and a regular statement and account of 
the receipts and expeditures of all public money shall be published from 
time to time. 
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No title of nobility shall be granted by the United States: and no 
person holding any office of profit or trust under them, shall, without the 
consent of the Congress, accept of any present, emolument, office, or title 
of any kind whatever, from any king, prince, or foreign state. 

SEC. 10. No state shall enter into any treaty, alliance, or confeder- 
ation; grant letters of marque and reprisal; coin money; emit bills of 
eredit; make anything but gold and silver coin a tender in payment of 
debts; pass any bill of attainder, ex post facto law, or law impairing the 
obligation of contracts, or grant any title of nobility. 

No state shall, without the consent of the Congress, lay any imposts 
or duties on imports or exports, except what may be absolutely necessary 
for executing its inspection laws, and the net produce of all duties and. 
imposts laid by any state on imports or exports, shall be for the use of the 
Treasury of the United States; and all such laws shall be subject to the 
revision and control of the Congress. 

No state shall, without the consent of Congress, lay any duty on 
tonnage, keep troops or ships of war in time of peace, enter into any 
agreement or compact with another state, or with a foreign power, or 
engage in war, unless actually invaded, or in such imminent danger as will 
not admit of delay. 


ARTICLE II. 


SECTION 1.: The Executive power shall be vested in a President of 
the United States of America. He shall hold his office during the term 
of four years, and, together with the Vice-President chosen for the same 
term, be elected as follows: 

Each state shall appoint, in such manner as the Legislature thereof 
may direct, a number of Electors, equal to the whole number of Senators 
and Representatives to which the state may be entitled in the Congress ; 
but no Senator or Representative, or person holding an office of trust or 
profit under the United States, shall be appointed an Elector. 

[* The Electors shall meet in their respective states, and vote by 
ballot for two persons, of whom one at least shall not be an inhabitant of 
the same state with themselves. And they shall make a list of all the 
persons voted for, and of the number of votes for each; which list they 
shall sign and certify, and transmit, sealed, to the seat of the government 
of the United States, directed to the President of the Senate. The Pres- 
ident of the Senate shall, in the presence of the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives, open all the certificates, and the votes shall then be counted. 
The person having the greatest number of votes shall be the President, 
if such number be a majority of the whole number of Electors appointed ; 
and if there be more than one who have such majority, and have an equal 
number of votes, then the House of Representatives shall immediately 
choose by ballot one of them for President; and if no person have a ma- 
jority, then from the five highest on the list the said House shall in like 
manner choose the President. But in choosing the President, the vote 
shall be taken by states, the representation from each state having one 
vote ; a quorum for this purpose shall consist of a member or members 
from two-thirds of the states, and a majority of all the states shall be 
necessary to a choice. In every case, after the choice of the President, 


* This clause between,brackets has been superseded and annulled by the Twelfth amendment. 
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the person having the greatest number of votes of the Electors shall be 
the Vice-President. But if there should remain two or more who have 
equal votes, the Senate shall choose from them by ballot the Vice-Presi- 
dent. 

tne Congress may determine the time of choosing the Electors, and 
the day on which they shall give their votes ; which day shall be the same 
throughout the United States. 

No person except a natural born citizen, or a citizen of the United 
States at the time-of the adoption of this Constitution, shall be eligible 
to the office of President; neither shall any person be eligible to that 
office who shall not have attained the age of thirty-five years, and been 
fourteen years a resident within the United States. 

In case of the removal of the President from office, or of his death, 
resignation, or inability to discharge the powers and duties of the said 
office, the same shall devolve on the Vice-President, and the Congress 
may by law provide for the case of removal, death, resignation, or inabil- 
ity, both of the President and Vice-President, declaring what officer shall 
then act as President, and such officer shall act accordingly, until the dis- 
ability be removed, or a President shall be elected. 

The President shall, at stated times, receive for his services a com- 
pensation which shall neither be increased nor diminished during the 
period for which he shall have been elected, and he shall not receive 
within that period any other emolument from the United States or any of 
them. 

Before he enters on the execution of his office, he shall take the fol- 
lowing oath or affirmation: 

“TI do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will faithfully execute the 
office of President of the United States, and will, to the best of my ability, 
preserve, protect, and defend the Constitution of the United States.” 

Src. 2. The President shall be commander in chief of the army and 
navy of the United States, and of the militia of the several states, when 
called into the actual service of the United States; he may require the 
opinion, in writing, of the principal officer in each of the executive 
departments, upon any subject relating to the duties of their respective 
offices, and he shall have power to grant reprieves and pardon for offenses 
against the United States, except in cases of impeachment. 

He shall have power, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, to make treaties, provided two-thirds of the Senators present con- 
cur; and he shall nominate, and by and with the advice of the Senate, 
shall appoint ambassadors, other public ministers and consuls, judges of 
the Supreme Court, and all other officers of the United States whose 
appointments are not herein otherwise provided for, and which shall be 


established by law; but the Congress may by law vest the appointment | 


of such inferior officers as they think proper in the President alone, in 
the courts of law, or in the heads of departments. 

The President shall have power to fill up all vacancies that may 
happen during the recess of the Senate, by granting commissions which 
shall expire at the end of their next session. 

Src. 8. He shall from time to time give to the Congress information 
of the state of the Union, and recommend to their consideration such mea- 
sures as he shall judge necessary and expedient ; he may on extraordinary 
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occasions convene both houses, or either of them, and in case of disagree- 
ment between them, with respect to the time of adjournment, he may 
adjourn them to such time as he shall think proper; he shall receive 
ambassadors and other public ministers; he shall take care that the laws be 
faithfully executed, and shall commission all the officers of the United 
States. 

Src. 4. The President, Vice-President, and all civil officers of the 
United States, shall be removed from office on impeachment for, and con- 
viction of, treason, bribery, or other high crimes and misdemeanors. 


ARTICLE III. 


Section J. The judicial power of the United States shall be vested 
in one Supreme Court, and such inferior courts as the Congress may from 
time to time ordain and establish. ‘The Judges, both of the Supreme and 
inferior courts, shall hold their offices during good behavior, and shall, at 
stated times, receive for their services a compensation, which shall not be 
diminished during their continuance in office. 

Sec. 2. The judicial power shall extend to all cases, in law and 
equity, arising under this Constitution, the laws of the United States, and 
treaties made, or which shall be made, under their authority ; to all cases 
‘affecting ambassadors, other public ministers, and consuls ; to all cases of . 
admiralty and maritime jurisdiction ; to controversies to which the United 
States shall be a party; to controversies between two or more states; 
between a state and citizens of another state; between citizens of differ- 
ent states ; between citizens of the same state claiming lands under grants 
of different states, and between a state or the citizens thereof, and foreign 
states, citizens, or subjects. 

In all cases affecting ambassadors, other public ministers, and consuls, 
and those in which a state shall be a party, the Supreme Court shall have 
original jurisdiction. 

In all the other cases before mentioned, the Supreme Court shall 
have appellate jurisdiction, both as to law and fact, with such exceptions 
and under such regulations as the Congress shall make. 

The trial of all crimes, except in cases of impeachment, shall be by 
jury ; and such trial shall be held in the state where the said crimes shall 
have been committed; but when not committed within any state, the 
trial shall be at such place or places as the Congress may by law have 
directed. 

Src. 8. Treason against the United States shall consist only in levy- 
ing war against them, or in adhering to their enemies, giving them aid 
and comfort. No person shall be convicted of treason unless on the tes- 
timony of two witnesses to the same overt act, or on confession in open 
court. 

The Congress shall have power to declare the punishment of treason, 
but no attainder of treason shall work corruption of blood, or forfeiture, 
except during the life of the person attainted. 


ARTICLE IV. 


Section 1. Full faith and credit shall be given in each state to the 
public acts, records, and judicial proceedings of every other state. And 
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the Congress may, by general laws, prescribe the manner in which such 
acts, records, and proceedings shall be proved, and the effect thereof. 

Src. 2. The citizens of each state shall be entitled to all privileges 
and immunities of citizens in the several states. 

A person charged in any state with treason, felony, or other crime, 
who shall flee from justice and be found in another state, shall, on demand 
of the executive authority of the state from which he fled, be delivered 
up, to be removed to the state having jurisdiction of the crime. 

No person held to service or labor in one state, under the laws thereof 
escaping into another, shall, in consequence of any law or regulation 
therein, be discharged from such service or labor, but shall be delivered 
up on the claim of the party to whom such service or labor may be due. 

Src. 8. Newstates may be admitted by the Congress into this Union; 
but no new state shall be formed or erected within the jurisdiction of any 
other state ; nor any state be formed by the junction of two or more states, 
or parts of states, without the consent of the Legislatures of the states 
concerned, as well as of the Congress. 

The Congress shall have power to dispose of and make all needful 
rules and regulations respecting the territory or other property belonging 
to the United States; and nothing in this Constitution shall be so construed 
as to prejudice any claims of the United States or of any particular state. 

Sec. 4. The United States shall guarantee to every state in this 
Union a republican form of government, and shall protect each of them 
against invasion, and on application of the Legislature, or of the Execu- 
tive (when the Legislature can not be convened), against domestic vio- 
lence. 

ARTICLE V. 


The Congress, whenever two-thirds of both houses shall deem it 
necessary, shall propose amendments to this Constitution, or, on the ap- 
plication of the Legislatures of two-thirds of the several states, shall call 
a convention for proposing amendments, which, in either case, shall be 
valid to all intents and purposes as part of this Constitution, when rati- 
fied by the Legislatures of three fourths of the several states, or by con- 
ventions in three-fourths thereof, as the one or the other mode of ratifi- 
cation niay be proposed by the Congress. Provided that no amendment 
which may be made prior to the year one thousand eight hundred and 
eight shall in any manner affect the first and fourth clauses in the ninth 
section of the first article; and that no state, without its consent, shall 
be deprived of its equal suffrage in the Senate. 


ARTICLE VI. 


Ali debts contracted and engagements entered into before the adop- 
tion of this Constitution shall be as valid against the United States under 
this Constitution as under the Confederation. : 

This Constitution, and the laws of the United States which shall be 
made in pursuance thereof, and all treaties made, or which shall be made, 
under the authority of the United States, shall be the supreme law of the 
land; and the Judges in every state shall be bound thereby, anything in 
the Constitution or laws of any state to the contrary notwithstanding. 

The Senators and Representatives before mentioned, and the mem- 
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bers of the several state Legislatures, and all executive and judicial offi. 
cers, both of the United States and of the several states, shall be bound 
by oath or affirmation to support this Constitution ; but no religious test 
shall ever be required as a qualification to any office or public trust under 
the United States. 


- 


ARTICLE VII. 


The ratification of the Conventions of nine states shall be sufficient 
for the establishment of this Constitution between the states so ratifying 
the same. ’ 


Done in convention by the unanimous consent of the states present, the 
seventeenth day of September, in the year of our Lord one thousand 
seven hundred and eighty-seven, and of the independence of the 
United States of America the twelfth. In witness whereof we have 


hereunto subscribed our names. 
GEO. WASHINGTON, 
President and Deputy from Virginia. 


New Hampshire. Delaware. 


JOHN LANGDON, 
NICHOLAS GILMAN. 


Massachusetts. 
NATHANIEL GORHAM, 
Rorvus Kine. 


Connecticut. 
Wo. SAm’L JOHNSON, 
RoGER SHERMAN. 


New York. 
ALEXANDER HAMILTON. 


New Jersey. 
WI. LIVINGSTON, 
Wma. PATERSON, 
DaAvip BREARLEY, * 
JONA. DAYTON. 


Pennsylvania. 
B. FRANKLIN, 
Rost. MorRIs, 
THos. FITZSIMONS, 
JAMES WILSON, 
_TuHos. MIFFLIN, 
Gro. CLYMER, 
JARED INGERSOLL, 
Gouv. MorRis. 


GEO. READ, 

JOHN DICKINSON, 

JACO. BROOM, 

GUNNING BEDFORD, JR., 
RicHARD BASSETT. 


Maryland. 
JAMES M’ Henry, 


‘ DANL. CARROLL, 


Dan. or St. THOS. JENIFER. 


Virginia. 
JOHN BLAIR, 
JAMES MADISON, JR. 


North Carolina. 
Wma. BLount, 
Hv. WILLIAMSON, 
Ricu’p Dosss SPAIGHT. 


South Carolina. 
J. RUTLEDGE, 
CHARLES PINCKNEY, 


CHAS. COTESWORTH PINCKNEY, 


Prerce BUTLER. 


Georgia. 
WILLIAM FEw, 
ABR. BALDWIN. 


W ILLITAM JA CKSON, Secretary. 
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ARTICLES IN ADDITION TO AND AMENDATORY OF THE CONSTITUTION 
OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 


Proposed by Congress and ratified by the Legislatures of the several states, 
pursuant to the fifth article of the original Constitution. 


ARTICLE I. 


Congress shall make no law respecting an establishment of religion, 
or prohibiting the free exercise thereof; or abridging the freedom of 
speech, or of the press; or the right of the people peaceably to assemble, 
and to petition the Government for a redress of grievances. 


ARTICLE II. 


A well regulated militia being necessary to the security of a free 
state, the right of the people to keep and bear arms shall not be infringed. 


ARTICLE ITI. 


No soldier shall, in time of peace, be quartered in any house without 
the consent of the owner, nor in time of war but in a manner to be pre- 


scribed by law. 
ARTICLE IV. 


The right of the people to be secure in their persons, houses, papers, 
and effects against unreasonable searches and seizures, shall not be vio- 
lated ; and no warrants shall issue but upon probable cause, supported by 
oath pr affirmation, and particularly describing the place to be searched 
and the persons or things to be seized. 


ARTICLE V. 


No person shall be held to answer for a capital or otherwise infamous 
crime, unless on a presentment or indictment of a Grand Jury, except in 
cases arising in the land or naval forces, or in the militia when in actual 
service in time of war or public danger; nor shall any person be subject 
for the same offense to be twice put in jeopardy of life or limb; nor shall 
be compelled in any criminal case to be a witness against himself, nor be 
deprived of life, liberty, or property, without due process of law; nor 
shall private property be taken for public use, without just compensation. 


ARTICLE VI. 


In all criminal prosecutions, the accused shall enjoy the right to a 
speedy and public trial, by an impartial jury of the state and district 
wherein the crime shall have been committed, which district shall have 
been previously ascertained ,by law, and to be informed of the nature and 
cause of the accusation ; to be confronted with the witnesses against him; 
to have compulsory process for obtaining witnesses in his favor; and to 
have the assistance of counsel for his defense. 


ARTICLE VII. 


In suits at common law, where the value in controversy shall exceed 
twenty dollars, the right of trial by jury shall be preserved, and no fact 
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tried by a jury shall be otherwise re-examined in any court of the United 
States than according to the rules of the common law. 


ARTICLE VIII. 


Excessive bail shall not be required, nor excessive fines imposed, 
nor cruel and unusual punishments inflicted. 


ARTICLE IX. 


The enumeration, in the Constitution, of certain rights, shall not be 
construed to deny or disparage others retained by the people. 


ARTICLE X. 


The powers not delegated to the United States by the Constitution, 
nor prohibited by it to the states, are reserved to the states respectively, 


or to the people. 
ARTICLE XI. 


The judicial power of the United States shall not be construed to 
extend to any suit in law or equity commenced or prosecuted against one 
of the United States by citizens of another state, or by citizens or sub- 
jects of any foreign state. 


ARTICLE XII. 


The Electors shall meet in their respective states and vote by ballot 
for President and Vice-President, one of whom, at least, shall not be an 
inhabitant of the same state with themselves; they shall name in their 
ballots the person to be voted for as president, and in distinct ballots the 
person voted for as Vice-President, and they shall make distinct lists of 
all persons voted for as President, and of all persons voted for as Vice- 
President, and of the number of votes for each, which list they shall sign 
and certify, and transmit sealed to the seat of the government of the United 
States, directed to the President of the Senate. The President of the 
Senate shall, in presence of the Senate and House of Representatives, 
open all the certificates, and the votes shall then be counted. The person 
having the greatest number of votes for President shall be the President, 
if such number be a majority of the whole number of Electors appointed ; 
and if no person have such majority, then from the persons having the 
highest number not exceeding three on the list of those voted for as 
President, the House of Representatives shall choose immediately, by 
ballot, the President. But in choosing the President, the votes shall be 
taken by States, the representation from each state having one vote; a 
quorum for this purpose shall consist of a member or members from two- 
thirds of the states, and a majority of all the states shall be necessary to 
a choice. And if the House of Representatives shall not choose a Presi- 
dent whenever the right of choice shall devolve upon them, before the 
fourth day of March next following, then the Vice-President shall act as 
President, as in the case of the death or other constitutional disability of 


the President. The person having the greatest numberof votes as Vice-° - 


President, shall be the Vice-President, if such number be the majority 
of the whole number of electors appointed, and if no person have a major- 
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ity, then from the two highest. numbers on the list, the Senate shall choose 
the Vice-President ; a quorum for the purpose shall consist of two-thirds 
of the whole number of Senators, and a majority of the whole number 
shall be necessary to a choice. But no person constitutionally ineligible 
to the office of President shall be eligible to that of Vice-President of the 
United States. 

ARTICLE XIII. 


Section 1. Neither slavery nor involuntary servitude, except as a 
punishment for crime, whereof the party shall have been duly convicted, 
shall exist within the United States, or any place subject to their juris- 
diction. 

Src. 2. Congress shall have power to enforce this article by apprc- 
priate legislation. 


ARTICLE XIV. 


Section 1. All persons born or naturalized in the United States and 
subject to the jurisdiction thereof, are citizens of the United States, and 
of the state wherein they reside. No state shall make or enforce any law 
which shall abridge the privileges or immunities of citizens of the United 
States; nor shall any state deprive any person of life, liberty, or property, 
without due process of law, nor deny to any person within its jurisdiction 
the equal protection of the laws. 

Sec. 2. Representatives shall be appointed among the several states. 
according to their respective numbers, counting the whole number of per- 
sons in each state, excluding Indians not taxed; but when the right to 
vote at any election for the choice of Electors for President and Vice- 
President of the United States, Representatives in Congress, the execu- 
tive and judicial officers of a state, or the members of the Legislature 
thereof, is denied to any of the male inhabitants of such state, being 
twenty-one years of age and citizens of the United States, or in any way 
abridged except for participation in rebellion or other crimes, the basis of 
representation therein shall be reduced in the proportion which the num- 
ber of such male citizens shall bear to the whole number of male citizens 
twenty-one years of age in such state. 

Sec. 8. No person shall be a Senator or Representative in Congress, 
or Elector of President and Vice-President, or hold any office, civil or 
military, under the United States, or under any state, who, having previ- 
ously taken an oath as a Member of Congress, or as an officer of the 
United States, or as a member of any state Legislature, or as an execu- 
tive or judicial officer of any state to support the Constitution of the 
United States, shall have engaged in insurrection or rebellion against the 
same, or given aid or comfort to the enemies thereof. But Congress mav 
by a vote of two-thirds of each house, remove such disability. 

Sec. 4. The validity of the public debt of the United States author- 
ized by law, including debts incurred for payment of pensions and boun- 
ties for services in suppressing insurrection or rebellion, shall not be ques- 
tioned. But neither the United States nor any state shall pay any debt 
or obligation incurred in the aid of insurrection or rebellion against the 
United States, or any loss or emancipation of any slave, but such debts, 
obligations, and claims shall be held illegal and void. 
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Src. 5. The Congress shall have power to enforce, by appropriate 
legislation, the provisions of this act. 


ARTICLE XV. 


Section 1. The right of citizens of the United States to vote shail 
not be denied or abridged by the United States, or by any state, on 
account of race, color, or previous condition of servitude. 

Src. 2. Congress shall have power to enforce this article by appro- 
priate legislation. 


ELECTORS OF.PRESIDENT AND VICE-PRESIDENT. 


NOVEMBER 7, 1876. 
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How to find the gain or loss per cent. when the cost and selling price 
are given. , 

Ruie.—Find the difference between the cost and selling price, which 
wilt be the gain or loss. 

Annex two ciphers to the gain or loss, and divide it by the cost 
price; the result will be the gain or loss per cent. 

How to change gold into currency. 

RvuLE.—Multiply the given sum of gold by the price of gold. 

How to change currency into goid. 

Divide the amount in currency by the price of gold. 

How to find each partner’s share of the gain or loss in a copartnership 
business. 

Ru.tE.—Divide the whole gain or loss by the entire stock, the quo- 
tient will be the gain or loss per cent. 

Multiply each partner’s stock by this per cent., the result will be 
each one’s share of the gain or loss. 

How to find gross and net weight and price of hogs. 

A short and simple method for finding the net weight, or price of hogs, 


when the gross weight or price is given, and vice versa. 


NoTE.—It is generally assumed that the gross weight of Hogs diminished by 1-5 or 20 per cent 
of itself gives the net weight, and the net weight inereased by X or 25 per cent. of itself equals the 
gross weilght. 


To find the net weight or gross price. 

Multiply the given number by .8 (tenths.) 

To find the gross weight or net price. 

Divide the given number by .8 (tenths. ) 

How to find the capacity of a granary, bin, or wagon-bed. 

RvuLE.—Multiply (by short method) the number of cubic feet by_ 
6308, and point off ONE decimal place—the result will be the correct 
answer in bushels and tenths of a bushel. 

For only an approximate answer, multiply the cubic feet by 8, and 
point off one decimal place. 

How to find the contents of a corn-crib. 

RvuLE.—Multiply the number of cubic feet by 54, short method, or 
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by 44 ordinary method, and point off onE decimal place—the result wili 
be the answer in bushels. 


Nortx.—In estimating corn in the ear, the quality and the time it has been cribbed must be taken 
into consideration, since corn will shrink considerably during the Winter and Spring. This rule generally holds 
good for corn measured at the time it Is cribbed, provided itis sound and clean. 


How to find the contents of a cistern or tank. 

-RuLe.—Multiply the square of the mean diameter by the depth (all 
in feet) and this product by 5681 (short method), and point off ONE 
decimal place—the result will be the contents in barrels of 313 gallons. 

How to find the contents of a barrel or cask. 

RuLe.—Under the square of the mean diameter, write the length 
(all in inches) in REVERSED order, so that its UNITS will fall under the 
TENS; multiply by short method, and this product again by 480; point 
off oue decimal place, and the result will be the answer in wine gallons. 

How to measure boards. 

RuLE.—Multiply the length (in feet) by the width (in inches) and 
divide the product by 12—the result will be the contents in square feet. 

How to measure scantlings, joists, planks, sills, ete. 

RuLre.—Multiply the width, the thickness, and the length together 
(the width and thickness in inches, and the length in feet), and divide 
the product by 12—the result will be square feet. 

How to find the number of acres in a body of land. 

RvuLE.—Multiply the length by the width (in rods), and divide the 
product by 160 (carrying the division to 2 decimal places if there is a 
remainder) ; the result will be the answer in acres and hundredths. 

- When the opposite sides of a piece of land are of unequal length, 
add them together and take one-half for the mean length or width. 


= 


How to find the number of square yards in a floor or wall. 

RvuLeE.—Multiply the length by the width or height (in feet), and 
divide the product by 9, the result will be square yards. 

How to find the number of bricks required in a building. 

RvuLE.—Multiply the number of cubic feet by 224. 

The number of cubic feet is found by multiplying the length, height 
and thickness (in feet) together. 

Bricks are usually made 8 inches long, 4 inches wide, and two inches 
thick ; hence, it requires 27 bricks to make a cubic foot without mortar, 
but it is generally assumed that the mortar fills 1-6 of the space. 

How to find the number of shingles required in a roof. 

RuLE.—Multiply the number of square feet in the roof by 8, if the 
shingles are exposed 4% inches, or by 7 1-5 if exposed 5 inches. 

To find the number of square feet, multiply the length of the roe€ by 
twice the length of the rafters. 
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To find the length of the rafters, at ONE-FOURTH pitch, multiply the 
width of the building by .56 (hundredths); at ONE-THIRD pitch, by .6 
(tenths) ; at TWO-FIFTHS pitch, by .64 (hundredths); at ONE-HALF 
pitch, by .71 (hundredths). This gives the length of the rafters from 
the apex to the end of the wall, and whatever they are to project must be 


taken into consideration. 


NoTe.—By or ¥ pitch is meant that the apex or comb of the roof is to be % or 4g the width of the 
building higher than the walls or base of the rafters. 


How to reckon the cost of hay. 

RvuLE.—Multiply the number of pounds by half the price per ton, 
and remove the decimal pvint three places to the left. 

How to measure grain. 

Rui:u.—Level the grain; ascertain the space it occupies in cubic 
feet; multiply the number of cubic feet by 8, and point off one place to 
the left. 


NOTE.—Exactness requires the addition to every three hundred bushels of one extra bushei. 


The foregoing rule may be used for finding the number of gallons, by 
multiplying the number of bushels by 8. 

If the corn in the box is in the ear, divide the answer by 2, to find 
the number of bushels of shelled corn, because it ees 2 bushels of ear 
corn to make 1 of shelled corn. 


Rapid rules for measuring land without instruments. 


In measuring land, the first thing to ascertain is the contents of any 
given plot in square yards; then, given the number of yards, find out the 
number of rods and acres. 

The most ancient and simplest measure of distance is a step. Now, 
an ordinary-sized man can train himself to cover one yard at a stride, on 
the average, with sufficient accuracy for ordinary purposes. 

To make use of this means of measuring distances, it is essential to 
walk in a straight line ; to do this, fix the eye on two objects ina line 
straight ahead, one comparatively near, the other remote; and, in walk- 
ing, keep these objects constantly in line. 


Farmers and others by adopting the following simple and ingenious con- 
trivance, may always carry with them the scale to construct a correct yard 
measure. 

Take a foot rule, and commencing at the base of the little finger of 
the left hand, mark the quarters of the foot on the outer borders of the 
left arm, pricking in the marks with indelible ink. 


To find how many rods in length will make an acre, the width being given. 
RuLE.—Divide 160 by the width, and the quotient will be the answer. 
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How to find the number of acres in any plot of land, the number of rods 
being given. 

Ruie.—Divide the number of rods by 8, multiply the quotient by 5, 
and remove the decimal point two places to the left. 

The diameter being given, to find the circumference. 

RvULE.—Multiply the diameter by 3 1-7. 

How to find the diameter, when the circumference is given. 

RuLE.—Divide the circumference by 3 1-7. 

To find how many solid fect a round stick of timber of the same thick- 
ness throughout will contain when squared. 

~ RuLE.—Square half the diameter in inches, multiply by 2, multiply 

by the length in feet, and divide the product by 144. 

General rule for measuring timber, to find the solid contents in feet. 

RuLe.—Multiply the depth in inches by the breadth in inches, and 
then multiply by the length in feet, and divide by 144. 


To find the number of feet of timber in trees with the bark on. 

RuULE.—Multiply the square of one-fifth of the circumference in 
inches, by twice the length, in feet, and divide by 144. Deduct 1-10 to 
1-15 according to the thickness of the bark. 

Howard's new rule for computing interest. 

RuLe.—The reciprocal of the rate is the time for which the interest 
on any sum of money will be shown by simply removing the decimal 
point two places to the left; for ten times that time, remove the point 
one place to the left; for 1-10 of the same time, remove the point three 
places to the left. 


Increase or diminish the results to suit the time given. 


NoTe.—The reciprocal of the rate isfound by inverting the rate; thus 3 per cent. per month, in- 
verted, becomes 3¢ of a month, or 10 days. E 


When the rate is expressed by one figure, always write it thus: 8-1, 
three ones. 

Rule for converting English into American currency. 

Multiply the pounds, with the shillings and pence stated in decimals, 
by 400 plus the premium in fourths, and divide the product by 90. 


U. S. GOVERNMENT LAND MEASURE. 


A township—s6 sections each a mile square. 

A section—640 acres. © 

A quarter section, half a mile square—160 acres. 

An eighth section, half a mile long, north and south, and a quarter 
of a mile wide—80 acres. 

A sixteenth section, a quarter of a mile square—40 acres. 


Pa 
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The sections are all numbered 1 to 36, commencing at the north-east 
corner. 

The sections are divided into quarters, which are named by the 
cardinal points. The quarters are divided in the same way. The de- 
scription of a forty acre lot would read: The south half of the west half of 
the south-west quarter of section 1 in township 24, north of range 7 west, 
or as the case might be; and sometimes will fall short and sometimes 
overrun the number of acres itis supposed to contain. 

The nautical mile is 795 4-5 feet longer than the common mile. 


SURVEYORS’ MEASURE. 


ee A ee... ..... Rees... ees neces cece oe make 1 link. 
ue! OS oon oe Leer. cen 1 red: 
CO gp a no eee «0 mule. 


Notre.—A chain is 100 links, equal to 4 rods or 66 feet. 

Shoemakers formerly used a subdivision of the inch called a barley- 
corn; three of which made an inch. 

Horses are measured directly over the fore feet, and the standard of 
measure is four inches—called a hand. 

In Biblical and other old measurements, the term span is sometimes 
used, which is a length of nine inches. 

The sacred cubit of the Jews was 24.024 inches in length. 

The common cubit of the Jews was 21.704 inches in length. 

A pace is equal to a yard or 86 inches. 

A fathom is equal to 6 feet. 

A league is three miles, but its length is aniae. for it is strictly 
speaking a nautical term, and should be three geographical miles, equal 
to 8.45 statute miles, bnt when used on land, three statute miles are said 
to be a league. 

In cloth measure an aune is equal to 1 yards, or 45 inches. 

An Amsterdam ell is equal to 26.796 inches. 

A Trieste ell is equal to 25.284 inches. - 

A Brabant ell is equal to 27.116 inches. 


HOW TO KEEP ACCOUNTS. 


Every farmer and mechanic, whether he does much or little business, 
should keep a record of his transactions in a clear and systematic man- 
ner. For the benefit of those who have not had the opportunity of ac- 
quiring a primary knowledge of the principles of book-keeping, we here 
present a simple form of keeping accounts which is easily comprehended, 
and well adapted to record the business transactions of farmers, mechanics 
and. laborers. 
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INTEREST TABLE. 


A SIMPLE RULZ FOR ACCURATELY COMPUTING INTEREST AT ANY GIVEN VER CENT. FOR ANY 
LENGTH OF TIME. 


Multiply the ny! (amonnt of money at Interest) by the time reduced to days; then divide this product 


by the quotient obtained by dividing 360 (the number of days in the interest year) by the per cent. of interest, 
andthe quotient thus obtained will be the required interest. 


ILLUSTRATION, Solution. 
Require the Interest of $462.50 for one month and eighteen days at 6 percent. An $462.50 
interest month is 36 days; one monti and elghteen days equal 48 days. $462.50 multi- 48 


plied by .48 rives $222.0000; 360 divided by 6 (the per cent. of Interest) gives 60, and ——— 
§229.0000 divided by 60 wiii give you the exact interest, which is $3.70. Ifthe rate of 370000 
iiterest in the above example were 12 per cent., we would divide the $222.0000 by 30 6)360\ 185000 
{because 360 divided by 12 gives 30); if 4 per cent., we would divide by 90; if 8 per ) 


cent., by 45; and in iike manner for any other per cent, 60 / $222.0000($3.70 
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12 units, or things, 1 Dozen. [| 196 pounds, 1 Barrel of Flour, | 24 sheets of paper, 1 Quire. 
12 dozen, 1 Gross, 200 ponnds, 1 Barrel of Pork. | 20 quires 2 gs 1 Ream, ae. 
20 things, 1 Score. 56 pounds, 1 Firkin of Butter. | 4 ft. wide, 4 ft. high, and 8 ft. fong, 1 Cord Wood. 
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NAMES OF THE STATES OF THE UNION, AND THEIR SIGNIFICATIONS. 


Virginia.—The oldest of the States, was so called in honor of Queen 
Elizabeth, the *“ Virgin Queen,” in whose reign Sir Walter Raleigh made 
his first attempt to colonize that region. 

‘Florida.—Ponce de Leon landed on the coast of Florida on Easter 
Sunday, and called the country in commemoration of the day, which was 
the Pasqua Florida of the Spaniards, or ‘‘ Feast of Flowers.” 

Louisiana was called after Louis the Fourteenth, who at one time 
owned that section of the country. 

Alabama was so named by the Indians, and signifies ‘‘ Here we Rest.” 
Mississippi is likewise an Indian name, meaning ‘‘ Long River.” 


Arkansas, from Kansas, the Indian word for ‘‘smoky water.’’ Its 
prefix was really are, the French word for ‘“ bow.” 


The Carolinas were originally one tract, and were called ‘Carolana,” 
after Charles the Ninth of France. 


Georgia owes its name to George the Second of England, who first 
established a colony there in 17382. 


Tennessee is the Indian name for the “ River of the Bend,”’ 7. e., the 
Mississippi which forms its western boundary. 


Kentucky is the Indian name for “at the head of the river.” 


Ohio means ** beautiful ;’’ Jowa, ‘‘ drowsy ones ;’’ Minnesota, ‘ cloudy 
water,” and Wisconsin, ** wild-rushing channel.” 

Illinois is derived from the Indian word zllini, men, and the French 
suffix ozs, together signifying ‘tribe of men.” 

Michigan was called by the name given the lake, fish-weir, which was 
so styled from its fancied resemblance to a fish trap. 

Missouri is from the Indian word “ muddy,” which more properly 
applies to the river that flows through it. 

Oregon owes its Indian name also to its principal river. 

Cortes named California. 

Massachusetts is the Indian for “* The country around the great hills.” 

Connecticut, from the Indian Quon-ch-ta-Cut, signifying ‘“ Long 
River.” 

Maryland, after Wenrietta Maria, Queen of Charles the First, of 
England. 

New York was named by the Duke of York. 

Pennsylvania means ‘‘ Penn’s woods,” and was so called after William 
Penn, its orignal owner. 
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Delaware after Lord De La Ware. 

New Jersey, so called in honor of Sir George Carteret, who was 
Governor of the Island of Jersey, in the British Channel. 

Maine was called after the province of Maine in France, in compli- 
ment of Queen Henrietta of England, who owned that province. 

Vermont, from the French word Vert: Mont, signifying Green 
Mountain. 

New Hampshire, from Hampshire county in England. It was 
formerly called Laconia. 

The little State of Rhode Island owes its name to the Island of 
Rhodes in the Mediterranean, which domain it is said to greatly 
resemble, - : 

_ Texas is the American word for the Mexican name by which all that 
section of the country was called before it was ceded to the United States. 
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POE cas scec seers eT ee ensace 1,191,792 Baitimore, Md.. -5| 267,854 
Kansas....... RN I conc nc econ 364,399 || Boston, Mass...... -| 250,526 
Kentucky...... veccecae| 1eaemeo tal Cincinnati, Ohfo.. Loe 216,239 
Loulsiana., 5 a 726,915 Inn? COBIECTIAD IG a Snopco comeeooconoueoneccc 191,418 
Maine...... 626,915 San Francisco, Cal...... ee eee ee 149.473 
Maryiand. 3 280,894 Buffalo, BNPUNGaters oft: « oicrayejsisisiayosefre clettte' ite ects 11%, 714 
Massachusetts. 1,457,351 CVVPSMININE LONI IDS Cie cerercte viele + ele ereisielercroieie elects 109,199 
Michigan....... Wc ese qeccccesees| 1gl@4/059 Newark, N.J....s.ssseeeee sees 105,059 
WC sos sche iscdecececessseceascs 439,706 Loutsvitie, Ky... 100,753 
Mississippi........----.+- Re eee 827,922 || Cleveland, Oblo. 92,829 
Ed eR 1,721,295 || Pittsburg, Pa.... pep Te 
Nebraska...... 122°993 Bag ok Clty, 82,546 
Nevada.......... 42491 Detroit, Mich,......csececceee cooceee 79,577 
New Hampshire. 318,300 Milwaukee, Wis 71,440 
New Jersey...... 906.096 Albany, N. Y........ oonegnoncondcondn 69,422 
INGAVENIONKs ccccseceeses 4,382.759 Provi enge, ie Uae qooocdeen ce 68,904 
North Carolina ......... saree ae 1,071,361 Rochester, N.Y... 62,386 
ORIG cosa 300 SOE Enon ie Ee 2,665,260 Allegheny, Pa... 53.180 
Oregon... ........ 90,923 Richmond, Va.. oes 51,038 
Pennsyivanfia.. 3,521,791 New Haven, Conm........ssecseeeeee seees 50,840 
Rhode Island . 217.353 Charleston, S.C....cececcsececenesensece meee 48,956 
South Carolina 705,606 bs ad ING. .......scccescccecceccoece 48,244 
‘Tennessee. ... 1,258,520 TOY, N. Vescecsscccecccce soocretccccecccees 46,465 
Texas..... beogaag 818,579 Syracnse, N. Y......++0+. see 43,051 
Vermont.......00000 aoe ee 330.551 Worcester, Mass 41,105 
Virginia... ...c.cscccceee DOOCED ENDS enme Eee 1,225,168 Lowell, Mass.... 40,928 
Wie Vireinlbs,.............cc..0ccccceccsee 442.014 ote ace ve on fae 
\gh EOE Nillagoos 6600000 000d OCB SUOOOBUOTOOONED 1,054,670 Hartford, Gonn...: ee" ee 37.180 
Goi, 12. cooonepcooonoonnncdaeeeeeon00s6 : 
METH SURUOS.. <2 cee occ cc cessor cece sce 38,113,253 Reading, Pa. pest a Aare ae 34,930 
AZOna. «00.00.50. docosescusanee Meer sence 9,658 Bassiisiits elec leqoococos seeveeees o0¢ , 
f Kansas City, Mo 32,260 
oo Ra Gie eieisie se Reece cecss i.e Aoead 39,864 Mobiie, ie. 33'034 
Oistric Toiedo, Ohio.. 31,584 
{daho Portiaad, Me. 5 eee] 81,413 
Montana 5 A gg 0000000000 GubEGDOSCS . Paty 
nel... See eae a ccleaner L 
wane: oe Dayton, ‘Ohio WEE csc SIG] 30478 
Washington..........-0006 awrence, Mass...... eee ’ 
Utica, "N. Yaueeeene 28,804 
WAY OULITIG. co ccccesccce seuss casesee Chariestown, a 8.338 
: avannah, Ga....... 5 
Total TerritorieS........s..00 seseeeee 442,730 _ Lynn, Se Re oe ene 38,938 
Total United States...........ceesee0s 38.555. 983 Fall River, Mass........... © teeeeneeseeenes 26,766 
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POPULATION OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Area in Ta Miies j Area iu & Miles 
STATES AND | square ald ek Le R, R. STATES AND square = rommessos. R. R. 
TERRITORIES. | Miles. 1870. 1875. |1872. TERRITORIES. Miles. 1870. 1875. 1872. 
States. States. 
Alabama......... 50,722! 996,992) .......... 1,671;| Pennsylvania..... 46,000; 3,521,791)............ 5,113 
Arkansas.. ......- 52,198] 484,471) .......005 25|| Rhode Isiand..... 1,306) 217,353) 258,239 136 
Cailfornia........ 188,981) 560,247) .......... 1,013|| South Carolina...| 29,385) 705,606) 925,145) 1.201 
Connecticut.......| 4.674] 587,454] .......... 820|; Tennessee......... 45,600] 1,258,520)............ 1,520 
Deiaware......... m0) WS O15) ......00ee 2OKU|| LOXLAG..scccescacess 237,504) 818.579)......cceeee 865 
Fiorida........... 59,268] 187,748] .......... 466)| Vermont.......... MOT SSA80%55)|.... 0220.05 675 
Georgia........... 58,000/1,184,109] .......... 2,108)| Virginia........... 40,904) 1,225,163)............ 1,490 
MUUMMEVOT Si -02 elesrais = = 55,410/2,539,891) .......... 5,904); West Virginia..... 23,000} 442,014}............ 485 
Indiana.. 33,809]1,680,637] ..........- 3.529|| Wisconsin......... 63,924) 1,054,670) 1,236,729] 1,725 
TIowa..... 55,045)1,191.792/1,350,544)3.160 SS eae SS SS SSS 
Kansas 81,318] 364,399) 528,349/1,760}| Total States...... 1,950,171138,113,253]........-... 59,587 
Kentucky. 37,600|1,321,011| .......... 1,123 , 
Lonisiana ........ 41,346} 726,915! 857,039] 539 Territories. 
MEANS... cc... ees 31,776| 626,915] .......... 871|| Arizona........... 113,916 9,658 
Maryland........ 11,184) 780,894] ....... .. 820)| Colorado........... 104,500 39,864 
Massachusetts...| _7,800)1,457,351/1,651,912/1,606|/ Dakota............ 147,490 14,181 
Michigan*........ 51/1,184,059/1,334.031/2,235}| Dist. of Columbia. 60| 131,700 
Minnesota........ 31| 439,706| 598,429]1,612)| Idaho.............. 90,932 14,999 
"Sage 5G) 827,922) .......00- 990 143.776 20,595 
Missouri... D011, 721,295)... «00 -aisie 580 121,201 91,874 
Nebraska... : £5) 123,993] 246,280] 828 80,056 86,786)... 
Nevada uae 0} 42,491 52,540) 593 69,944 23,955)... 
New Hampshire.} 9,280] 318.300} .......... 790 93,107 9,118 
New Jersey...... 8.320] 906,096) 1,026,502}1,265 SSS SS SS 
New York........ 47,000} 4,382,759/4,705,208/4,470|| Totat Territortes., 965,032) 442,730 
North Carolina..| 50,704/1,071,361} ........-. 1,190 ee 
ONION neers ae 39,964|}2,665,260) .......... 3,740 
Oregon........... 95,244! 90,9231 .......... 159}| Aggregate of U. S..'2,915,203'S8,555,983!.........066 60,852 
* Last Census of Michigan taken In 1874. | * Iuclnded in the Raliroad Mileage of Maryland. 


PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES OF THE WORLD; 


POPULATION AND AREA. 


Date of | Area in | Inhabitants 


COUNTRIES. Popuiation. | Censns. Sayare to Square CAPITALS. Popuiation, 
Miles. Miie. 
China ‘ 446,500,000 1871 |3,741,846 119.3 
British Empire --| 226,817,108 1871 [4,677,432 48.6 
Russia......-.- -| 81,925,490 187i |8,003,778 10.2 
United States with Alaska....| 38,925,600 1870 |2,603,884 7.78 
NGU MICO. ce conte enacts wees ees 36,469, 800 1866 204,091 178.7 
Austria and Hungary......... 35,904,400 1869 240.348 149.4 
CN csivseaee wwaceeeer cess + 34,785,300 1871 149,399 232.8 
Great Britain and Ireiand....) 31,817,100 1871 121,315 262.3 
German Empire.........-...06 29,906,092 1871 160,207 187. 
Ttaiy .........-seeereececereeees 27,439,921 1871 118,847 230.9 
SIAN oo css cddeieseices sos orenies se 16,642,000 1867 195,775 85. 
Brazli... 10,000.000 | ...... 3,253.029 3.07 Rio Janeiro.... 
Turkey 16,463,000 | ...... 672,621 24.4 Constantluopie 
Mexico.. 9,173.000 1869 TOV5C6 |... Mexico......... 
Sweden and Norway.. 5,921.500 1870 292.871 20. Stockholm...... 5 
Gia Beate ccc s sjoie so oS esos sisisew sien 5,000,000 1870 635,964 7.8 TOHEGHINN. ...2.050.55 120,000 
Isso PIED Napgncd@epepocpeccscoseen 5,021,300 1869 11,373 441.5 Brussels.......c.s00. 314,100 
SOMAUMEY .  sisigjecie'sisisecsineigveenees 4,861,400 1871 29,292 165.9 MUDICH........0. o06 169,500 
OVUM ss cee s sss es accieie ccs 3,995,200 1868 $4,494 115.8 VHISHOMG 560.020 cece 224,063 
Hoi1And ........--.....20eeeneee 3,688,300 1870 12,680 290.9 IAP TICls 105500060 Boo 90,100 
Rew Grenada.........cceeeeees 3,000, 000 1870 | 357,157 8.4 BOgOtinee......cre ees 45,000 
CiUR ee aenee 2,000,000 1869 132,616 15.1 Santiago.. 115,400 
Switzerland, 2,669,100 1870 15,992 166.9 Berue..... 36,000 
RGM) .f..... 2,500,000 1871 471,838 5.3 Glimmer. cs.00 5. 160,100 
PS OUVIAS. . 00.5 oje0000:0 ao06 2,000,000 | ...... 497,321 4. Chnquisaca... 25.000 
Argentine Republic........... 1,812,000 1869 871,848 “Ail Buenos Ayres....... 177.800 
WAITECIIDUEE, «.....cccccssvcces 1,818,500 1871 7,533 241.4 Stuttgart .......e.08. 91,600 
Denmark........... Grd6O C0080 00 1,7384.700 1870 14,753 120.9 Copenhagen......... 162,042 
NIEMEUUCl Ans r ccs sccccs ccs sa a00 1,500,000 | ...... 368,238 4.2 GaraeCas!.......-0.66 47,000 
MEMO M ec ie ss cisisiscie. sinsitetiiecees 1,461,400 1871 5,912 247. Carisruhe’.......... 86,600 
Greece..... 1,457,900 1870 19,353 75.3 AUheNS........0secees 43,400 
Guatemala 1,180,000 | 1871 40,879 28.9 Guatemala. 40,000 
Ecuador.. 1,800,000 | ...... 218,998 5.9 NITOR.... 70,000 
Paraguay. 1,000,000 1871 63,7 15.6 sulclon... 00 
liesse..... 823,138 | ...... 2,969 277. Darmstadt. 30.000 
Liberia........ 718,000 1871 9,576 74.9 Monrovla.........0- 3,000 
San Salvador eae 600,000 1871 7,335 81.8 Sai Saivador.... ... 15,000 
LL? WC eooenacnogaeoasosos sobe BED 572,000 | ...... 10,205 56. Port au Prince..... 20,000 
Nicaragua....... sclera eeeeenwes 350,000 1871 58,171 -6. RTANACUE.. 2+ ss see 10,000 
Uruguay......... Seeley socuets 300,000 1871 66,722 6.5 Monte Video........ 44.500 
Honduras... : Een 850,000 | 1871 47,092 7.4 Comayagna.... 12.000 
San Domingo 136,000 | ....-. 17,827 7.6 San Domingo 20,000 
Costa Rica... 165,000 1870 21,505 Kent San Jose.. 2.000 
Ilawaii. 6295) Uc... 7.633 80. Honolulu. 7,633 
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POPULATION -OF ILLINOIS, 
By CounriEs. 


AGGREGATE. 


COUNTIES. 
1870. 1860. 1850. 13840. 1830. 1820. 


Nclannisme, SMe 22 eee coos cccs cos 56362] 41323) 26508 14476 2180 
Allenendiae. .. JR S65555eeseee eee 10564 4707 (2484 3a3 1390 626 
BIORG cece saeco Oe 13152 9315 6144 5060 3124 2931 
TROORS oo canes ee I2g42| 11678 7624 1705|.-.----.|..2=eee 
IBGOR «ccc S ERS OCS SEES 12205 9938 7198 4183|2-...-..|-9- 
GE .4GkesSoccs eee ae 32415] 26426 8841 BOOTIE == 2-2||.o eee 
er ee ~~ -- = 6562 5144 3231 1741) ° 1090) .2aeeas 
Capeellll coscece access BE e ae 16705 11733 4586 TOSG|2-. = 22k | See 
C288 o-. cbnceeEcesoo Gene ee T1580} 11325 7253 2Qgtien.. .-..| 22s 
ioe OM. 4) ----. «= +5 ~~~ --- 32737 14629 2649 TAGS |e. 2k. | 
Ginismanweeenee. 2. 25-25.---2-- 20363 10492 3203 TORSie. ..< see. ||.ee eee 
ett 18719} 14987 9532 7453 3940 93k 
Ry on was eas ~~ - Peres ese oos 15875 9336 4289 3228 7 [sis eee 
(CIIMNGOM 666.6600 4600 -o ae ee 16285 10941 5139 3718 2360| 7 — ae 
(CANIS soon ceob eace eee Oe 25235 14203 9335 QOIG)E - 2=.c22- |e ee 
COG), pocee cS neEe eee 349906] 144954) 43385 Tezon||. . 2205. |ooeeeese 

*23 
(Crna foi as OS CE noe 13889 LI551 7135 4422 Si 2999 
Gumenlande = 22-2 2-22-24 sccccse- 12223 8311 G7] ls) |r ae fe a Sy 
lve [hall)o8655655 eee 23265 19086 7540 1607 |2sq. --<:|). eee 
Je WG. o665peeeee 14768 10820 5002 8247 |2--.--<-|| eee 
aoe 13484 TAG cicin---S)s-cc----|25s5s>55| 
8 So seagate 16685 14701 9290 3565|2- =: ---.|2 eee 
a oe re 21450| 16925 10692 8225 4071||,2eee =< 
eg eo = ~~ == +--+ = =e 7595 5454 3524 3070 1649 3444 
eee ee 2.2.2 --.--- .-.--------- 15653 7816 3799 T6755... =2-| See 
2 19638 11189 8075 6328 2704 
Pol . ccoseq ue sen eee e ae ee g103 TOPE oceesocs| aes eee | GERemeese os cco 
PRO n IID codcegeagne ode —e aes 12652 9393 5681 3682 4083 1763 
PUNO) .c0oe 66 eee ee 38291 33338| 22508 13142 1841|2eeeee- 
(CUA 265664 oe 11134 8055 5448 10760 7405 3155 
(RCS SocecosTaEEe es oe 20277 16093 12429] 11951 767A Ee oeeee = 
(Cmint ? cco GS SRR oe 14938 10379 BORRN. ... aee- | co. am-- |e. eee 
Haigh soosGReeee eae 13014 9915 6362 3945 2616|.-23=eee 
_Jbyntedl... aos eses ee eee 35935] 29061 14652 9946 483| eee 
JARO . ceseeesee= == 5113 3759 2887 1378||.--s 2 oe eee 
IMienderson -.--.--.--.---- Fee ee 12582 g50I AOT2||_<-225-e os... - «<a 
Bigs peer. ac 2 = = === === = 35506 20660 3807 1260 AT || are 
oo) 8 pak 25782) 12325 4149 T6Q5|52. wz. |Poeeeeee 
0 Og ot6c. er 19634 9589 5862 3566 1828 1542 
JES OF? sceacace coesoced pase ee Eee 11234 8364 3220 1492). 22%---|o- eee 
ererson 2=-----.- 9 oe Do ee 17864 12965 8109 5762 2555 691 
jersey ....-.-..------------------- 15054] 12051 7354 A905|---5.2--|--2 eee 
Ne Daviess=..-...------ 2 SO Ee 27820] 27325 18604 6180 21M |-s25 eee 
JOWMSON co6666c0cs oc 0S SUS EOEE BEES 11248 9342 4114 3626 1596 843 
IR AIG 6 BBBS occecso= / COU Cee 39091 30062 16703 6501|...---.. eee 
IKemlvhhge. .ss5encecoccese 24352 T5412 | Rees | -c26s22-||o-0--—- || a 
Kendall @22eeee ee -eeees--- = - - 12399 13074 PH O||- =S- <a ||s coon e- soem ee 
INDO SepeSsosacoss oo 550s 39522 28663 13279 7060 274232. = 
iILA\Ke Sap eeeeesadoscochone ta 21014 18257 14226 20G4 Bem eee. | score aS 
WaaSalieys. =. --eeeeeee esa. cs-----. 60792] 48332] 17815 Ce eee Ae oe 
Twawrence.!. <2 see eee eee ace - - 12533 9214 6121 7092 36608) 28e_ = 5. - 
VG os ores eee eae 27171 17651 5292 ACS |e (Ee me 
Livigigstom ....- 22ers = anne 31471 11637 1553 75Q| -<--=228|22-- 
L@Gati ....--- 2. eemene= <= eee »23053| + 14272 5128 ZIIGI ea << cise || foes 
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POPULATION OF ILLINOIS—Conciupep. 


AGGREGATE, 
COUNTIES. 
1870. | 1860. | 1850. | 1840. | 1830. | 1820. 
PICU C ON et se ee ae ee at 26481 13738 3988 3039 Pie ee ee 
Macoupin-..- eee... -2 eee 32726 24602 123585 7926 19Q0|Prvei 
MEAUIS ON peer ons 2225 ses Coo ooees 44131 31251 20441 14433 6221 13550 
Nir One: 9S. ee. 20622 12739 6720 4742 2125 |e ae eee 
wile pe] | a ey ere oe 16950 13437 5180 BS) (0) bene Set leer me 
Wie) (53 16184 10931 GO| eee lees = oe eer ee 
WEEIRG . coe sce sg sea 9581 6213 COTE seers cente Scene med Ieee 
MeDonotigh. -)2----_..-.w--------- 26509| 20069 7616 coe (a) |..--2.- 
MGM Ini — === eee ae as ee oe 23,762 22089 14978 235 fs | peso Peeaenes ees 
Melecant.... . Same Soe. 53988 28772 10163 OSGs| eee] alee eee 
MIG@REDGL. GaRERe oon eae 11735 9584 6349 AAG Oe. acon | eos o some 
NMiercer . ... .. eee. . ee 18769 15042 5246 2352 20 eee Boe 
21 
MIONTOC™ = 2 - -. ache eee ee Re se eee 12982 12832 7679 4481 2000 1516 
ienrpomety.....-.......-Bss.occ 25314] 13979 6277 4490 2953|/:--s8-2- 
MOGUAT Se ae en ae ee ees 23463 22112 16064 19547) 127/04 
Micaliniem: . eye. = 5 2. Sees e os 10385 6385 BeeMN rs asco |s--- 24 50 | eee 
(Ole aS See ss. oS ee eee 27492; 22888 10020 3470|_..-----|.--- eee 
ReOR aaseea ee eS ee eee eee 47540| 36601 17547 Grs3) (c) seems 
DCTS coeoonos ees 13723 9552 5278 3222 1215 | pee 
intiee Neen ee os Oa ee 10953 6127 GOO Sacegees SAEs | sseseeos 
KGMmees . fac see oeaea oe clocse nace 30708 27249 18819 11728 2906 | Pee ee 
Pc) 2 a es 11437 6742 3975 4094 3316 2610 
IPG = See ee eee 8752 3943 22 05| ee. ne | a= | ee 
auitnaMme —= oseeeseeyae <2 sere ss 6280 5587 3924 2131 7 4) (0) Here 
RAO] ples o.c.2 2-5 oe cn 20859 17205 11079 7944] ° 4429 3492 
JRC kee, papers Repay = a 12803 g711 OMA a acces = (ssc So acne near 
Tecoye) kage cls 0 a eo 29783 21005 6937 2166 (0) | MO Ecc cies 
Sellitrewye ae eee eee re eee es cae 12714 9331 Re S me ee |. ae oe ee 
DAMGAIMONG. = =< 222 22 econ 46352| 32274 19228 14716 12960)..--.--.- 
Schuvletwe« .-2seeeceee .. casos ee 17419] 14684] 10573 6972] “zg5oe-.----- 
SEO co ac----55 BE o6 ae 10530 g069 gora|  ‘O815|o2...s2 eens = 
SING) Oho a6 Base SE eee se oe 25476| 14613 7807 6659 PAOLA ec cicics= 
SRE Serer os I 10751 go004 3710 fy fe ee ||. So 
5 
StuGlaireeeeee.. ce cern ccs eee coc: 51068} 37694} 20180; 13631 7078 5248 
plepREMEON es. 22 .s2e22---5-<2nsse5 30608] 25112} 11666 Pe, eS eee 
paze wellness eee Sais Sas eee aee 27903] 21470; 12052 7221 47lOl_ tees = 
WiMion Were J. cece cece sss cc see se 16518] 41181 7615 5524 3239 2362 
Vopmticee_.......-.-.---- 88 ..-. 30388] 19800] 11492 9303 Ce 
Ve 2) 8841 7303 4690 4240 7) 0 
Nght. 23174] 18336 8176 6739 | 
_ Meacitingtowe-_.--.-.......-2--.-.- 17509) “13731 6953 4810 1675 1517 
WiAyllew me 22/5 ee 19758] 12223 6825 5133 2553 1114 
oe Oe... 2S... eee. 16846] 12403 8925 7919 6091 4828 
Dyiitebides:... . 22 soce so esee--.. 27503| 18737 5361 Gea. axecs|.-. eee 
“Sa oe rie Meets) © 20821) 16703} 10167|-..-.---}-------- 
PV INMBON cece. onic ce eee 17329| 12205 7216 | | aa Se 
tn ee a 29301 24491] 11773 AGOO)|. .< --<|--52 ee 
Progr. . Sreccses.... eee _f 18956} 13282 A@TS\. =... 222-|>-~-+---2|2e2eeeee 
*49 
To ee ee 2539891| 1711951| 851470; 476183] 157445] 55162 
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STATE LAWS 
ReLatTine TO Rates oF INTEREST AND PENALTIES FoR Usury. 
Legal | Rate al- 
STATES AND TERRITORIES. Rate of} lowed by Penalties for Usury. 
Interest.| Contract. 
per cent) per cent. 
PEMA ATI Aieicinesie.+s « sles sien esses cn siennneinesere 8 Forfeiture of entire interest. 
ATIZONG .orercresesssecesccecncssevecercceone Io |Any rate 
PEEK AINGOG..--... 200 00ccesserreoes Re acca: 6 10 = {Forfeiture of principal and interest. 
California... ......0-sseres soeeecesoncecees Io |Any rate 
Colorado .......cserserosessoerevereves seeseel FO [Any rate 
GOMMECUICUE 25.060. -0enceccrcscoes Genoocson: 7 7  |Forfeiture of excess of interest. 
AD aWOb Adis. .sss-coece seadesoaceneeets sesctee| MM 12 {Forfeiture of entire interest. 
WD elawale)....-<sa-o.-- poccobIpIgGACEsOCG p00 6 6 Forfeiture of principal. 
District of Columbia ...........:06 ». : 6 10 |Forfeiture of entire interest. 
Wilonidaleevs.c+++ +. i isspeehostsoessaneeemeeees 8 |Any rate 
Georgia ....... asad anode sieiesieveisisoe sie telsetaneterats 7 12 Forfeiture of entire interest. 
Tdaho........+0+s+00s eowhdssesne'sc Geese 10 24 ~+‘|Fine and imprisonment. 
MMUMPOIS'...260-0+.00-. poossconean PRO CEOSOKOG en 6 10 Forfeiture of entire interest. 
ibis Veet ppeseeeeeeeee jiilsecs eos ¢ donee 6 10 =| Forfeiture of excess of interest. 
MGWiaencisinessoe ile siisaie sis a.0issisio cic Giles Semeeee 6 10 Forfeiture of entire interest. 
IESAMISAS .c--+0-20-- = eeslecciiciee cc cteeeeeene 8 12 |Forfeiture of ex. of in. above 12 per cent. 
BEES on cs cep cs0sconscencoeccneetacieerss 6 8  |Forfeiture of entire interest. 
HE CUISIAN Deere ss + ssescesechaessceneeeee ees 5 8 (Forfeiture of entire interest. 
IVIGHIVE: ...04.. o.cogeneous Reaccscese cases 6 |Any rate 
Mawyland......... pooosaUsonNbaBNO INOS saHGer 6 6 Forfeiture of excess of interest. 
Massachusetts ....... Bee one sclnaseemerne tte 6 |Any rate 
INCDIGANI «+>... 0cseee. doghosnonasoc cpio 7 Io = |Forfeiture of ex. of in. above 7 per cent. 
Minnesota .......+++ ere aaiee= «ssn ceeianew ent 7 12. |No Usury Law in this State. 
POUGSISSIPDiliteress/.<omeeesessoos++eneesiens os 6 10 -|Forfeiture of excess of interest. 
Missouri.......... Min sece oc cas centeeemmtase 6 Io |Forfeiture of entire interest. 
Montana........... pagaocossduEGoscooadadaqd. 10 |Any rate 
IN@lraskas......:-ecesssse-s Gugaoo0coon00b0C 10 12 |Forfeiture of entire interest. 
IN/eAale Ep peesOcnneees nocoasossdpanasneaopoaoOE 10 |Any rate 
DNS WEIAIMPSHINC..ccecscocesvoaveneessceree 6 6 Forfeiture of thrice the excess and costs. 
ENIGWANIEIS CVircec++><ccccessessoeses pooooseded| = 7 {Forfeiture of entire interest. 
209 DCS ct A eee ere cece 6 |Any rate 
PEAVEY OTK. 5.-0000500000 gaaonEacodoncaaccac 7 7  |Forfeiture of contract. 
ENG CATOLINA-...cs0-.scsesessorsecaseese 6 8 Forfeiture of entire interest. 
MOM Py. Pee css cavercncesennceseecseeness 6 8  |Forfeiture of excess above 6 per cent. 
Ontario, Canada...... (bo deapoe AEBOHOT soot 6) |Anygrate 
OTERO ENE: -- .cccies actin nnn ae deoptiondanae 10 12 
EMMSYIVANIA. ...--ceasseees-+s+e peDockOEEOC 6 |Any rate 
Qwebec, Canada’........... doogEasEodose | 6 {Any rate 
Rhode Island........ a ceocoongpedosoddandae 6 {Any rate 
ES UME CAFOMIT .....c.cse-00sec. RoSCOS SEABED 7 jAny rate 
Pea CSS COMM crocnetceesscensecsssncseeee 6 10 |Forfeiture of excess of interest. 
MGXAS:....000%. coe Meece ses coobauconotse 8 12 |Forfeiture of excess of interest. 
CEE oogoconcs cosc0beg scape ouRnEee geccoodsanne 10 |Any rate 
Nem ON ts «ctaeesiccles ees ocGEREOE pe DOCOseeEE 6 6 |Forfeiture of excess of interest. 
NAIM cca Ongs Gio +-- baeaie see 6 6* |Forfeiture of entire interest. 
Washington Territory .........:scsceseees “10 |Any rate 
West Virginia..........006 Meagccesnces-\§ 10 6* {Forfeiture of excess of interes‘ 
NVASCONSIID ox - iopersts Me cies nie > Resecsccns CORE ue Io |Forfeiture of entire interest. 
Wy OMG oreres-sconctiiensnsens- =. conev ews |e Anya Tate 
* Except in ‘cases defined by statutes of the State. 
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STATE LAWS 


RELATING TO LIMITATIONS oF AcTIONS: SHOWING LimIT oF TIME IN WHICH 
ACTION MAY BE BROUGHT ON THE FOLLOWING: 


Sealed and 

Judg- | witnessed 
ments. | Instru- 
ments. 


Assault| Open 
STATES AND TER&ITORIES. slander, ae Notes. 
&e. 


Years.| Years. | Years. | Years. Years. 
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PRODUCTIONS OF AGRICULTURE, STATE OF ILLINOIS, 
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HISTORY OF McLEAN COUNTY. 


By PROF. C. P. MERRIMAN. 


In many respects, McLean County is one of the finest in the State, and, in some par- 
ticulars, it has no rival. We will here notice several of the causes that have produced 
this result. ° 

It is now the largest county in the State, and there are but few acres of waste land 
in its whole surface. Being situated in the central portion of the State, it is free from 
- the severities of winter which visit some of the northern counties, and equally free from 
the summer heats experienced in some of the southern ones, as well as from the malarial 
influences of the rivers in the western, southern and southeastern portion of it. 

About one-ninth of its surface is covered with groves, most happily located in the 
southern, western and central portion, protecting its prairies from the rough visitations 
of violent winds, and furnishing grateful shade and shelter to stock in the changing sea- 
sons. In these groves may be found some of the finest timber-lands in the country, pro- 
ducing white oak, red oak, maple, hickory, black walnut, white ash, black ash, 
elm, butternut, buckeye, sassafras, and a variety of smaller growths common in the 
country. 

In common with this portion of the Mississippi Valley, the surface inclination and 
the drainage of this county are toward the southwest. It is moderately rolling, compar- 
ing favorably with its adjoining counties, being free from extreme flatness, and from 
abrupt changes. [ts summit elevation is about 220 feet above Lake Michigan, 545 
feet above the water at the junction of the Ohio and the Mississippi at Cairo, and 
795 above the ocean. That it is more elevated than the surrounding country is evident 
from the fact that it is well supplied with running water by the incipient streams that 
contribute to the formation of the Vermilion, Sugar Creek, the Mackinaw, the 
Kickapoo and the Sangamon River, running south, southwest, west, northwest and 
northeast. Good water is found in all parts of the county by digging, and in the north- 
eastern portion there are many natural springs of excellent water. Such are the physical 
features of its surface, and the happy location of its large and small groves that, in the 
leafy season of the year, it presents many scenes of quiet and picturesque beauty 
which are scarcely surpassed in any country. ; 

While the most of its surface is available as arable land, much of it is, happily, 
adapted to stock-raising, and is largely devoted to that business. Belleflower, in the 
southeastern corner of the county, is probably the finest township of land in the State ; 
and, perhaps, the finest in any State. Much of its natural turf has been broken with a 
team of two horses, while in other portions of the county a team of four and even of six 
oxen has been required for the purpose. _ Its deep, rich soil is mixed with Bsc sand, 
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rendering it sensitive to the influences of the sun, very easy of cultivation, and largely 
productive. uch of that portion of it that was sold as swamp lands at prices varying 
from $4.50 to $5.50 per acre, on being properly drained, proves to be the most valuable 
in the country, as at some feet below the rich surface there is a substratum of pebbles, 
which retains moisture in dry seasons, and receives the excess of water in wet 
seasons. 

This county may also challenge comparison with any one in the State as to 
the character of its inhabitants for energy, enterprise, public spirit, industry and liber- 
ality, especially of its early settlers. These qualities have chiefly contributed to place 
the county in its present highly prosperous and influential position. It has furnished 
many members of the State Legislature, Circuit Judges, Representatives to Congress, a 
State Superintendent of Instruction, a State Treasurer, a Territorial Governor, a Lieu- 
tenant Governor, a Judge of the Supreme Court of the State, and a Judge of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, as well as several Generals, and numerous other 
officers of distinction; but what is vastly better, it has furnished many thousands of 
excellent citizens, male and female, in all the walks of life. 

This is not the appropriate place for a discussion of various theories on the origin 
of the prairies, yet a brief reference to the subject may not be improper to show why 
this section of the country is now, and will permanently remain, among the most desira- 
ble and important in the whole Union. 

‘‘ One theory is that the soil resulted from the decomposition of vegetable matter 
under water, and that the attending conditions were incompatible with the growth of 
timber.” Another theory is that the prairies are the results of the scarcity of moisture 
in the atmosphere of the interior of continents. It is well known that the quantity of 
water which annually falls in this country diminishes as the center of the continent is 
approached from the Atlantic and the Pacific, and that the amount of timber-lands 
diminishes in about the same ratio, resulting in a wide central waste. But be this as it 
may, the fact remains the same, that we are here located in the midst of happy 
surroundings, made up of lovely vales, gentle slopes, wide fields and grateful forest 
groves. 

It is well known that the pioneers of Illinois suffered much less in opening up its soil 
than did those of Ohio, Indiana and Michigan, from malarious diseases. This is 
undoubtedly owing to the sparseness of forests and large groves. The changeableness 
of our climate, and the great difference of temperature between our winters and our 
summers, have been made the grounds of objection to this section of thecountry. But 
these very extremes contribute very largely to the productiveness of the country. Our 
rich, deep, heavy soil is mellowed up by the frosts of winter, and so quickened by the 
heats of summer as to produce a greater variety and richness of vegetable productions 
than any other country within the same extent of surface. This result is greatly attrib- 
utable to the effects of the very cold north winds from the regions of the great lakes, 
and the hot winds coming up the Mississippi Valley, about which some are disposed to 
complain. 

__Tradition says that our great staple production, Indian corn, was brought from the 
South, where it originally grew very tall and slim, but produced very little grain. But its 
excessive growth of stalk was checked by our cool climate, and yet its grain brought to 
perfection by our short hot summers, and the productiveness greatly increased. Owing 
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to the same influences, we can successfully produce here the hardy vegetables of a north- 
ern climate, and many of the delicious productions of a semi-tropical one Being rhus 
loeated in the very center of the corn-producing region, as surely as effects fullow causes, we 
are in the midst of animal development—having near us the greatest grain, beef and 
pork market in the world. This fortunate state of things is simply the result of natural 
and permanent causes. One of our geologists says, in speaking of our soil: ‘“ This 
splendid soil-forming deposit is destined to make Illinois the great center of American 
wealth and population. Perhaps no other country of the same extent on the face of 
the globe can boast a soil so ubiquitous in its distribution, and so universally pro- 
ductive. Enriched by all the minerals in the crust of the earth, it necessarily contains 
a great variety of constituents. Since plants differ so widely in the elements of which 
they are composed, this multiplicity of composition is the means of growing a great 
diversity of crops, and the amount produced is correspondingly large.” 

This paragraph, in a few words, states with much felicity the character of our soil, 
and suggests possible improvements in the direction of the introduction of new and 
valuable vegetables and fruits, of which we at present have no adequate idea. The soil 
is here, and the climate is here, and the necessary science and skill will develop this 
section of the West into the richest agricultural country in the world. Other countries 
have their specialties; but here we can have in great perfection and in wonderful pro- 
fusion all the essentials and many of the luxuries of life. 

When to these facts and considerations we add that this county is in the midst of 
the most magnificent coal-measures known to the world—extending over no less than 
thirty-seven thousand square miles—sufficient to supply fuel for economical and manu- 
facturing purposes for all time to come; that our railroad connections are excellent ; 
that our educational facilities, our social, moral and religious privileges are inferior to 
none in the country, we may well be proud of old McLean. 

Not much needs here to be said of the geology of this county. Its features, in 
this respect, are so similar to those of much of the surrounding country, and now so 

well known to the general reader, that we shall notice only a very few of them. 

Speaking in reference to this county, the State Geologist says: ‘The soil is gener- 
ally a rich, brown mold, varying somewhat, in different localities, in the proportion of 
clay, etc., which it contains, some portions being more argillaceous than others. In the 
timber, however, the soil is of somewhat different character; the lighter colored and 
more argillaceous subsoil, appearing at or near the surface. The geological forma- 
tions appearing at the surface, consist almost entirely of the Drift and later formations. 
The underlying rock, as far as can be ascertained, consists entirely of the different beds 
of the coal-measure series. 

The two shafts at Bloomington afford us the most satisfactory section of any of the 
excavations in the district, enabling us to identify the two seams of coal which they 
penetrate, with Nos. 4 and 6 of the general Illinois River section. The following sec- 
tion, made up from records afforded by both shafts, illustrates well the variation of the 
strata of the middle coal-measures in this region. This section commences at the base 
of the Drift, and its upper portion, from 1 to 4 inclusive, was afforded by the Blooming- 
ton Coal Company’s shaft, and the remainder by that of the McLean County Coal- 
Mining Company, which has struck a lower coal at the depth of 513 feet 8 inches 
below the surface. 
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In the northern and eastern portions of McLean County, we have only the records 
of several borings, which afford but few particulars as to the character of the underly 


ing beds. INDIANS. 


When this section of the State began to be settled by the white people, the Kicka- 
poo and the Pottawatomie Indians were in possession of the country between the 
Wabash and the Illinois Rivers. The two tribes seemed to be so promiscuously inter- 
mixed with each other, and with the fragments of some other tribes, as scareely to be 
distinguishable, on the part of the early settlers. Although they had eonfessedly dis- 
posed of their title to the country to the United States Government, they manifested 
some hostility of feeling when the pioneers came to take actual possession of their 
former hunting-grounds, and of the homes of themselves and of their fathers. .They 
seemed to feel that their leaving the country was yielding to an inevitable necessity, 
brought upon them by the unwelcome encroachments of the white man, rather than 
complying with the terms of a voluntary cession of the territory. The oie Kickapoo 
chief, Machina, even threatened unpleasant consequenees to the first installment of set- 
tlers in this county if they did not leave. But there were no evil results. In fact, 
the intercourse between these Indians and the early settlers, was, in this section of the 
country, of the most friendly character, as a general thing. ‘They would sometimes 
steal necessaries from those whom they hated; but the lives and the property of those 
who treated them kindly, and with whom they were on friendly terms, were as safe as 
among any other people. If they wanted a pig, or something of the kind, from a white 
neighbor, they were told to help themselves, and, on the other hand, if a friendly house- 
wife wanted some game for food, it would soon be forthcoming from the red man. There 
is no record, nor yet tradition, that any white person was ever killed by the Indians 
within the limits of this county, unless, perchance during the war of 1812. 

These Indians had their headquarters near Old Town Timber, near the center of 
the county, their fort covering several acres, surrounded by a palisade and an embankment 
on each side of it. Pleasant Hill, another of their stations, a few miles north, was with 
them a favorite place for the cultivation of the few vegetables which they raised. In 
the summer, many of them liked to stay about the southeast end of Blooming Grove, 
the scene of the earliest settlements in this county. 

This section of the country was evidently a great favorite with the Indians. Here 
game of all kinds was abundant, wild fruits were plenty and excellent, the climate was 
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genial, the range for their ponies was inexhaustible, the groves and the streams were 
conveniently frequent, and the scenery was unsurpassable in its quiet beauty. Here 
were the graves of their fathers, and here were the scenes of their own exploits and 
their homes. But they seemed to feel that they were a doomed people, and to antici- 
pate their fate. Some of them were very intelligent people ; and in their intimate inter- 
course with friendly whites, they would sometimes indulge in sad rehearsals of the many 
wrongs which their tribes had suffered from the hands of the white man, as they had 
been successively crowded from one portion of the country to another, westward, ever 
westward ! : 

The Indians remained in this section of the country until the Black Hawk war ; 
and during that conflict, they seemed to flit about, equally desirous of avoiding contact 
with the whites and the Indians engaged therein. These Indians afterward emigrated 
to Northwestern Iowa, to fade from the memory of the early settlers in this State, and, 
eventually, from the face of the earth. 

In reference to them, we may adapt the lines of the poet, and say : 

‘‘ Full many a one was born to die unseen, 
And waste his fierceness on the desert air.”’ 
ORIGIN. 

In 1781, Virginia ceded to the United States the territory northwest of the Ohio 
River, which was deeded to the United States in 1784, the deed being signed on the 
part of Virginia by her illustrious citizens, Thomas Jefferson, Samuel Hardy, Arthur 
Lee and James Monroe. In 1787, Congress passed an act establishing the North- 
western Territory and authorizing the organization of a territorial government, the Terri- 
tory embracing all northwest of the Ohio River to which Virginia held any claim. In 
1789, Congress passed another act, putting the government of said Territory in opera- 
tion. In 1800, by another act of Congress, the said Territory was divided ; the western 
portion of it, embracing all west of a line beginning at the Ohio, opposite the mouth of 
the Kentucky River, and running thence to Fort Recovery; and thence north until inter- 
secting the territorial line between the United States and Canada, which was to be 
called the Territory of Indiana. 

Again, in 1809, Congress passed an act dividing Indiana Territory into two separate 
governments, and constituting the portion of it lying west of the Wabash River and 
a direct line drawn from the said Wabash River and Post Vincennes, due north to the 
territorial line between the United States and Canada, a Territory, thus separated, and to 
be called Illinois. In 1818, an aet of Congress enabled the people of Illinois to form a 
Constitution and a State Government, the State being admitted into the Union the same 
year, and the boundaries being thus defined: Beginning at the mouth of the Wabash 
River; thence up the same, and with the line of Indiana to the northwest corner of 
said State; thence east with the line of the same State to the middle of Lake Michigan; 
thence north, along the middle of said lake, to north latitude forty-two degrees and 
thirty minutes ; thence west to the middle of the Mississippi River; and thence down 
along the middle of that river to its confluence with the Ohio River; and thence up 
the latter river along its northwestern shore to the beginning. 

Under the territorial government, the State was divided into fourteen counties, as 
follows: Bond, Madison, St. Clair, Monroe, Randolph, Jackson, Johnson, Pope, 
Gallatin, White, Edwards, Crawford, Union, Washington and Franklin. In 1809, the 
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territory now embraced in McLean County was included in St. Clair County ; the Ter- 
ritory of Illinois being divided into two counties, Randolph and St. Clair, the former 
embracing all the southern portion of the Territory, and the latter all the northern por- 
tion. In 1812, McLean County was embraced in Madison County. In 1814, McLean 
formed part of the counties of Madison and Edwards; that portion of it lying west of 
the Third Principal Meridian being in Madison; and that portion lying east of it being 
in Edwards. In 181’, it formed part of Bond and Crawford Counties; that portion of 
it lying west of said Meridian being in Bond County; and that east of it in Crawford. 
In 1819, McLean County formed part of Clark and Bond Counties; that portion of it 
west of the Meridian being in Bond, and the eastern portion in Clark. In 1821, the 
portion of McLean County west of the Meridian was included in Sangamon County, 
and the eastern portion in Fayette County. In 1826, Vermilion County was created, 
and all that portion of what is now McLean County, formerly part of Fayette, was 
attached to Vermilion for county purposes; the western portion remaining in Sangamon. 
In 1827, that portion of McLean west of the Meridian belonged to Tazewell County ; 
the eastern portion remaining in Vermilion. In 1829, the boundaries of Tazewell 
County were re-adjusted, but McLean remained as before, divided between Tazewell and 
Vermilion. 

In 1830, McLean County was created with the following boundaries: Beginning 
at the southwest corner of Township 21 north, Range 1 west of the Third Principal 
Meridian ; thence north between Ranges 1 and 2 west of said Meridian, to the north- 
west corner of Township 28 north; thence east between Ranges 28 and 29, to the 
northeast corner of Township 28, Range 6 east of the Third Principal Meridian ; thence 
south between Ranges 6 and 7 east of said Meridian, to the southeast corner of Town- 
ship 21 north, Range 6 east of the Third Principal Meridian; thence west to the place 
of beginning. This territory lay wholly within the counties of Tazewell and Vermilion ; 
the latter not within the county proper, but lands attached for county purposes. The 
original boundaries of McLean County, as will be seen by the above description, com- 
prised eight townships north and south, and seven ranges east and west, being in extent 
42 by 48 miles, and in regular form—a perfect rectangle—containing fifty-six townships. 

In 1837, Livingston County was created, and 93 townships were taken from 
the northeast corner of McLean. In 1839, De Witt County was created, taking 43 
townships from the south end of McLean ; and in 1841, Woodford County was created, 
taking, in a zigzag direction, from west to northeast about 9 townships from the north- 
west corner of Mclean, and reducing it to its present shape and dimensions, but still 
leaving it the largest county in the State. 


REPRESENTATION. 


At the time McLean County was organized, Tazewell and McLean were together 
entitled to one Representative and one Senator in the State Legislature ; and the Clerks 
of the County Commissioners’ Courts of the two counties were required to meet at 
Bloomington to compare the election returns of Senator and Representative. At the 
same time, the counties of Peoria, Jo Daviess, Putnam, La Salle and Cook were enti- 
tled to one Senator and one Representative. This indicates a remarkable change in the 
relative population in the middle and the northern portion of the State, though the 
inerease here has itself been remarkable for its steadiness and rapidity. 
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AN ACT CREATING McLEAN COUNTY. 

Srecrion 1. Be tt enacted by the People of the State of Illinois, represented in 
the General Assembly, That all that tract of country lying within the following bound- 
aries, to wit: Beginning at the southwest corner of township numbered twenty-one 
north, of range numbered one, west of the third principal meridian, thence north between 
ranges numbered one and two, west of said meridian, to the northwest corner of town- 
ship numbered twenty-eight north; thence east, between townships numbered twenty- 
eight and twenty-nine, to the northeast corner of township numbered twenty-eight, of 
range numbered six, east of the third principal meridian ; thence south, between ranges 
numbered six and seven, east of said meridian, to the southeast corner of township 
numbered twenty-one north, of range numbered six, east of said meridian; thence west 
to the place of beginning, shall constitute a new county, to be called McLean. 

Sec. 2. For the purpose of fixing the permanent seat of justice of said county, 
the following-named persons are appointed Commissioners, viz.: Lemuel Lee, of Fay- 
ette County; Isaac Pugh and Elisha Freeman, of Macon County, which Commis- 
sioners, or a majority of them, shall meet at the house of James Allen, in said county, 
on the second Monday of February next, or within five days thereafter, and, being 
first duly sworn by some Justice of the Peace of the State, faithfully and impartially to 
take into view the convenience of the people, the situation of the present settlement, 
with a strict view to the population and settlements which will hereafter be made, and 
the eligibility of the place, shall proceed to explore and carefully examine the country, 
determine on and designate the place for the permanent seat of justice of the same; 
provided, that the proprictor or proprietors of the land shall give and convey, by deed 
of general warranty, for the purpose of erecting public buildings, a quantity of land, in 
a square form, or not more than twice as long as wide, not less than twenty acres; but 
should the proprietor or proprietors of the land refuse or neglect to make the donation 
aforesaid, then said Commissioners shall fix the said county seat (having in view 
the interest of the county) upon the land of some person who will make the donation 
aforesaid. Ifthe Commissioners shall be of opinion that the proper place for the seat 
of justice is, or ought to be, on lands belonging to Government, they shall so report, and 
the County Commissioners shall purchase one-half quarter section, the tract set forth, 
in their name, for the use of said county. The Commissioners aforesaid, so soon as 
they decide on a place, shall make a clear report to the County Commissioners’ Court, 
and the same shall be recorded at length in their record-book. The land donated, or 
purchased, shall be laid out into lots and sold by the County Commissioners to the best 
advantage, and the proceeds applied to the erection of public buildings and such other 
purposes as the Commissioners shall direct, and good and sufficient deeds shall be made 
for the lots sold. 

So. 3. An election shall be held at the several places of holding elections as now 
laid off by Tazewell County, in the said county of McLean, on the second Monday of 
March next, for one Sheriff, one Coroner and three County Commissioners, who shall 
hold their offices until the next general election, and until their successors be qualified ; 
and the Justices of the Peace and Constables who are now in office and residing within 
the limits of said county of McLean, shall continue in office until the next quadrennial 
election for Justices of the Peace and Constables, and until their successors be qualified. 
And it shall be the duty of the Clerk of the Cireuit Court of said county, and if there 
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be none acting, then the Recorder or Judge of Probate, shall give at least fifteen days’ 
notice previous to said election, and who shall appoint the judges and clerks of said elec- 
tion, who shall be legal voters; and the returns of the election shall be made to the 
Clerk, Recorder, or Judge of Probate Court, as the case may be, who gave the notice 
aforesaid, and by him, in the presence of one or more. Justiess of the Peace, shall be 
opened and examined, and they jointly shallgive to the persons elected Commissioncrs, 
certificates of their election, and like certificates to the persons elected Sheriff and Cor- 
oner, to forward to the Governor; which election shall in all other respects be conform- 
able to law. 

Sec. 4. All courts for said county shall be held at the house of James Allen until 
public buildings are erected, unless changed to some other place by order of the County 
Commissioners’ Court, who shall make the same a matter of record. 

Sec. 5. The Commissioners herein appointed to locate the county seat shall 8 
allowed two dollars per day each, for every day by them necessarily employed in 
making said location, to be paid by said county. 

Src. 6. The seat of justice of said county of Penn shall be called and known 
by the name of Bloomington. 

(Approved December 25, 1830.) 


OFFICIAL HISTORY. 


After the creation of McLean County, as herein previously stated, by act of the 
State Legislature, in 1831, the First Judicial Circuit of the State consisted of Pike, 
_ Calhoun, Greene, Morgan, Sangamon, Tazewell, Macon, McLean and Macoupin 
Counties ; and the first term was to be legally held in this county at, the house of Mr. 
James Allen, in Bloomington, on the first Thursday after the first Monday after the 
fourth Monday in April in 1831. The Circuit Courts were then presided over by the 
Judges of the Supreme Court of the State, and the Circuit Judge of the Fifth Judicial 
Circuit. The Hon. Samuel D. Lockwood presided in the court, in this circuit, from 
1831 till 1835; Hon. Stephen T. Logan presided from 1835 till 1837; Hon. Jesse B. 
Thomas, from 1837 till 1839; Hon. William Thomas, from 1839 till 1840; Hon. 
Samuel H. Treat, from 1840 till 1849. 

The Circuit Judges then becoming elective, Hon. David Davis was elected, and 
presided in this circuit from 1849 till 1863; then Hon. John M. hn M. Scott, from 1863 till 
1870; Hon. Thomas F. Tipton, from 1870 till 1877, and then hen Hon. Owen T. Reeves, 
the resent incumbent; became his successor. = 

At the first term of the Court in this county, Mr. James Allen was the Clerk pro- 
tempore. In September, 1832, Gen. Meritt L. Covell was appointed Clerk, who held 
the office till 1845 ; then Mr. James 'T’. Gildersleeve held it till 1849; then Mr. Will- 
iam H. Allen was elected to the office, and held it till 1853; then Mr. William MeCul- 
lough, till 1863; then Dr. E. R. Roe, till 1868; then Rev. Robert E. Guthie, till 
1872; then Mr. Samuel F. Dolliff, till 1876, who was succeeded by Mr. Janjes C. 
McFarland, the present incumbent. 

David B. Campbell, Esq., was Prosecuting Attorney in this circuit from 1849 till 
1854. In 1855 and 1856, A. McWilliams, Esq., held the office; in 1857 and till 1860, 
it was held by Ward H. Lemon, Esq.; in 1861 and 1862, by William H. Young, Esq. ; 
in 1863 and till 1867, by Henry 8. Greene, Esq.; in 1867 and 1868, by Hon. Thomas 
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¥. Tipton; in 1869, 1870 and 1871, by Jonathan Rowell, Esq. Since that time, it 
“has been held by J. W, Fifer, Esq., the present incumbent. 
GRAND JURORS. 

The first grand jury summoned together in this county, in 1832, was composed of 
the following-named persons: John Houchins, Robert Turner, Thomas Glenn, Gard- 
ner Randolph, Jesse Funk, John Buckles, James Merrificld, Asahel_ Gridley, Nathan 
Low, Ephraim Myers, John Hendrix, John Cox, Reuben Carlock, William Herford, 
Henry Buckner, Ephraim Stout, Jr., John Doudy, William Patrick, Elbert Dickerson, 
Aaron Foster, Benjamin Downey and Jacob Ellis. 


RELATIVE POPULATION. 

It may be of interest to some of our readers to learn that when this, the First 
Judicial Circuit, in 1832, was composed of nine counties, including McLean, the other 
eight all lying south of it, except Tazewell, the Fifth Circuit was composed of fifteen 
counties, as follows: Cook, La Salle, Putnam, Peoria, Fulton, Schuyler, Adams, Han- 
cock, McDonough, Knox, Warren, Jo Daviess, Mercer, Rock Island and Henry. This 
shows very plainly from what direction came mostly the early settlers of the State, and 
in what direction the incoming population moved. Now, the relative population is 
reversed, the then insignificant county of Cook at present containing something like 
one-sixth of the entire population of the State. 


PETIT JURORS. 


The first petit jury called together in this county, in the spring of 1832, was com- 
posed as follows: Andrew Brock, Gabriel Watt, Thomas Cuppy, John Moore, Esq., 
David Noble, Silas Waters, Amos Conaway, Henry Ball, Eli Frankerberger, Benjamin 
Hains, John Kimler, John H. 8. Rhodes, John Maxwell, Sr., James Canada, Henry 
Hains, John Durley, Lewis Soward, Patrick Hopkins, ro ‘Ser, seston Funk, 
John Dixon, David Wheeler, James Toliver, Mathew Robb. 


COUNTY COURT. 


The first Commissioners of the County Court, for the transaction of county busi- 
ness, Hons. Jonathan Qheney, Timothy B. Hoblitt and Jesse Havens, held the first 
session of their court in Bloomington, May 16, 1831. 

Their successors in office have been, in 1832, Mr. Scth Baker and Mr. Andrew 
McMillan; in 1838, William Oxondorff, Esq.; in 1839, Mr. James R. Dawson ; in 
1840, Mr. Henry R. Clark; in 1841, Messrs. Nathan Low and William Conaway ; 
1842, Mr. Israel W. Hall; in 1843, Mr. Jesse Funk; in 1844, Mr. William Beta 
in 1845, Mr. Henry Msi in 1847, Mr. Ezckiel Arrowsmith ; in 1848, Mr. 
James Vandolah. 

At the December term, 1849, the form of the Court was et the county 
business being transacted by a Pigg Judge and two Associate Judges, and the 
probate business by the Presiding Judge. Hon. John E. McClun had been elected 
Presiding Judge, and Messrs. Silas Waters and Joseph H. Moore, Associate Judges. 
In 1853, Hon. John M. Scott became Presiding Judge, and Hiram Buck, Hsq., Asso- 
ciate Judge, Associate Moore being re-elected. In 1854, ‘Hon. B. H. Coffey became 
Presiding Judge, and Milton Smith, Esq., became Associate in 1855. In 1856, Hon. 
A. J. Merriman was elected County Judge, and, by re-elections, held the office sixteen 
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years, till 1872. The jurisdiction of the Court was then greatly extended, and Hon. 
R. M. Benjamin, the present incumbent, was elected to that office. 

At the organization of the Commissioners’ Court, in 1831, Dr. Isaac Baker was 
Clerk, and he acted also as Surveyor. In 1839, B. H. Coffey became County Clerk, 
and served till 1854. His successor, E. H. Rood, served till 1857, and he was suc- 
ceeded by Dr. W. C. Hobbs, who served till 1861; then Reuben L. Davis was Clerk 
till 1866, and then Robert S. McIntyre till 1870. His successor was Johnson W. 
Straight, till 1874 ; then Reuben L. Davis was again Clerk till 1878, when Charles W. 
Atkinson, the present incumbent, was elected to that office. 

The first County Treasurer was Mr. Thomas Orondorff, in 1831. In 1833, Mr. 
David Wheeler was appointed Treasurer. In 1836, James Rains became Treasurer, 
and Richard Edwards in 1837. In 1838, G. B. Larrison was appointed Treasurer pro 
tem., and Gen. Asahel Gridley was appointed to that office in 1839. In 1841, Gen. 
Gridley resigned the Treasurership, and was succceded by W. P. Brown, Esq. In 1842, 
William H. Temple was elected Treasurer, and became Assessor in 1845, and the two 
offices were held by the same person for several terms. In 1853, Mr. William Thomas 
became Treasurer and Assessor, and scrved till 1858, in both capacities, when the 
Supervisors’ Court was established, and Township Assessors were employed ; but Mr. 
Thomas served as County Treasurer till 1862. He was succeeded by Mr. Thomas 
Fell, who was Treasurer till 1866; then Col. John L. Routt served till 1870; then 
Mr. Lewis H. Ijams, till 1872; then Mr. Joseph Dennison, till 1876; then Mr. Isaac 
Stroud, till 1878; then Mr. Dennison, who is the present incumbent, again became 
Treasurer. 

Cheney Thomas, Esq., appears to have been, in 1832, the first Sheriff and County — 
Collector in this county. In 1835, Mr. Martin Scott became his successor, and served 
till 1840, when Mr. G. B. Larison succeeded to the office of Sheriff. In 1842, Mr. 
Richard Edwards was Sheriff. In 1844, Mr. William McCullough was elected Sheriff 
and Collector, and served till 1850, and was then succeeded by Mr. Jonathan Glimpse 
in 1851 and 1852; by Mr. George Parke in 1853 and 1854; by Mr. John J. Price 
in 1855 and 1856; by J. H. Moore, Esq., in 1857 and 1858; by Mr. William P. 
Withers in 1859 till 1862; then by Mr. Normal Dixon in 1862 and 1864; by Henry 
A. Ewing, Esq., in 1865 and 1866; by Mr. Edward M. Pike in 1867 and 1868; by 
Mr. Richard Osborn in 1869 and 1870; by Mr. Gustave Lange in 1871 and 1872; 
by Mr. Henry Honscheit in 1873 and 1875; by James Goodheart in 1875 till 1878; 
then by Mr. Joseph Ator, the present incumbent. 

In 1832, James Latta, Usq., was appointed Commissioner of School Lands, and 
was succeeded by Jesse W. Fell, Esq., in 1834. In 1836, Mr. Cheney Thomas was 
elected School Commissioner. In 1844, Mr. James B. Price became School Commis- 
sioner, and was succeeded in 1850 and 1851 by John M. Scott, Esq., and he was suc- 
ceeded by Mr. C. P. Merriman in 1852 till 1858; then by Mr. Daniel Wilkins in 1859 
till 1862; then by Mr. C. P. Merriman again in 1862 and 1863; and by Mr. Daniel 
Wilkins again in 1864 till 1868; then by Mr. John Hull from 1869 till 1875, and 
then by Mr. William H. Smith, the present incumbent. 

In 1831, Samuel Durley, Esq., was appointed Assessor and Recorder. In 1835, 
Dr. Isaac Baker became County Assessor. In 1839, Mr. William H. Hodge was 
appointed County Collector, and again in 1840, Mr. R. C. Cowden being Assessor. In 
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1841, Zera Patterson, Esq., became County Assessor, and again in 1842. In 1843, Mr. 
Isaac Smalley became Assessor, and Mr. William Creel, Collector. The offices of Sheriff 
and Collector, and those of Treasurer and Assessor were then united till 1858, when the 
Supervisors’ Court came into the control of the county business. 

In 1831, Dr. Isaac Baker seems to have been appointed Surveyor, by the County 
Commissioners’ Court, or, at least, to have been employed as such, till 1835, when Mr. 
Elbert Dickason was Surveyor, who served till 1839; then Dr. Harrison Noble till 
1847; then Mr. Nelson Buck till 1849; then Mr. James T. Swartz till 1851; then Mr. 
Peter Folsome till 1857 ; then Mr. William T. Horr till 1859; then Mr. Peter Folsome 
again till 1861; then Mr. John P. Hely till 1863; then Mr. J. M. Spaulding till 1865; 
then Mr. George P. Ela till 1869; then Mr. William P. Anderson till 1875; then Mr. 
George P. Ela, the present incumbent, was again elected. 


PROBATE JUSTICES. 

Samuel Durley, Esq., was appointed Probate Justice, and held the office from 1831 
till 1835; Cheney Thomas, Esq., succeeded him, and served till 1837; then W. P 
Brown, Hsq., served till 1839; then Wells Colton, Esq., till 1843; then Zera Patter- 
sou, Esq., till 1850, when the form of the Commissioners’ Court was changed, and the 
Probate business passed into the hands of the County Judge. | 

In 1836, Mr. Elijah Rockhold was elected Coroner. Mr. William Matthews 
served several terms. In 1868 and 1869, Mr. Mark Ross was Coroner; then Mr. Luke 
Nevin till 1872; then Mr. William H. Hendrix till 1878; and then Dr. D. M. Foster, 
the present Praaribent, came into office. 


SUPERVISORS’ COURT. 


At the first meeting of the Supervisors’ Court, May 17, 1858, the members present 
were as follows: From Mount Hope, Daniel Winsor; Mosquito Grove, Presley T. 
Brooks; Danvers, James Wilson; Funk’s Grove, William S. Allin; Dale, Richard 
Rowell ; Dry Grove, Elias Yoder ; White Oak, Benjamin I’. Rowell; Randolph, Alfred 
M. Stringfield; Bloomington, David Simmons and Hon. John KE. McClun; Nor- 
mal, William G. Thompson; Hudson, James H. Cox; Savanna, Sylvester Peasley ; 
Old Town, Scammon Rodman; Towanda, N. S. Sunderland ;' Money Creek, William F. 
Johnson ; Gridley, Taylor Loving; Lee, Josiah Horr; Blue Mound, James A. Doyle; 
Lexington, Jacob C. Mahan; Chenoa, J. B. Graham; Kickapoo, Henry West; Pleas- 
ant, Ezekicl Arrowsmith. Hon. John E. McClun was chosen Chairman, and the Court 


proceeded to business. 
CIRCUIT COURTS. 


In 1839, the Highth Judicial Circuit of the State was composed of Sangamon, 
Tazewell, McLean, Livingston, Macon, Dane, Logan and Menard Counties. 

In 1841, the circuit consisted of Menard, Sangamon, Christian, Logan, SHaluy 
Macon, DeWitt, McLean, Champaign, Tazewell, Mason, Piatt and Livingston. 

In 1850, the circuit consisted of Piatt, Sangamon, Tazewell, Woodford, Logan, 
McLean, DeWitt, Champaign, Vermilion, Edgar, Shelby, Moultrie, Macon and Chris- 
tian Counties. 

In 1861, the circuit consisted of McLean, Logan and DeWitt Counties. 

In 1871, the circuit was composed of McLean, DeWitt and Logan Counties. 

In 1873, it was changed to McLean and Ford, and it has remained the same. 
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APPORTIONMENT. 


In 1831, at its creation, McLean County was entitled, conjointly with Tazewell, to 
one Representative and one Senator in the State Legislature. 

In 1836, McLean County was entitled to two Representatives and one Senator con- 
jointly with Macon County. 

In 1841, the State being redistricted, McLean County was entitled to one Repre- 
sentative by itself, and one conjointly with Livingston, and to one Senator conjointly 
with Livingston, Piatt, DeWitt and Macon. 

In 1848, Tazewell, McLean, Logan, DeWitt and Macon Counties constituted the 
Eleventh Senatorial District and it was entitled to one Senator; and McLean and DeWitt 
constituted the T'wenty-ninth Representative District, and it was entitled to one Rep- 
resentative. 

In 1861, McLean and DeWitt constituted the Thirty-eighth Representative District 
and were entitled to two Representatives; and McLean, DeWitt, Piatt, Moultrie and 
Macon constituted the Tenth Senatorial District and were entitled to one State Senator. 

In 1871, McLean became, by itself, the Twenty-cighth Senatorial District of the 
State, and is entitled to one Senator and three Representatives. 


CONGRESSIONAL. . 

In 1831, the State was divided into three Congressional Districts, the Third Dis- 
trict consisting of Greene, Morgan, Sangamon, Tazewell, Macon, McLean, La Salle, Cook, 
Putnam, Peoria, Henry, Knox, Jo Daviess, Mercer, Warren, Hancock, McDonough, 
Fulton, Schuyler, Adams, Pike and Calhoun Counties. 

In 1841, the State was divided into scven districts, and the Fifth District consisted 
of Lake, McHenry, Boone, Cook, Kane, De Kalb, Du Page, Kendall, Grundy, La Salle, 
Will, Iroquois, Livingston, McLean, Champaign, Vermilion and Bureau Counties. 

In 1852, the State was redistricted into nine districts, the Fourth District being 
composed of Will, Kendall, Grundy, La Salle, Putnam, Bureau, Livingston, Troquois, 
Vermilion, Chatipaica, MeLean and DeWitt Counties. 

In 1861, our Congressional District consisted of Sangamon, Logan, DeWitt, 
McLean, Tazewell, Woodford and Livingston Counties. 

» In 1871, this District, the Thirteenth Congressional, became composed of Mason, 
Tazewell, McLean, Logan and DeWitt, and remains the same. 

In the Constitutional Convention of 1847, McLean County was entitled alone to 
one member, and to one conjointly with Livingston County. Judge David Davis, now 
United States Senator, and Hon. Samuel Lander were the said members. 

In the Constitutional Convention of 1869, McLean County, conjointly with DeWitt, 
was entitled to two members. Hon. R. M. Benjamin, of McLean, and Hon. C. H. 
Moore, of DeWitt, were those two members. 


8WAMP-LANDS. 

McLean County obtained about twenty-seven thousand acres from the United States 
in virtue of the Swamp-lands act. These lands have been sold for about $130,000, 
and the proceeds have been devoted to educational purposes—$70,000 to the State 
Normal University, and the rest has been distributed to the townships, for the benefit 
of the common schools. The sale of these lands has been effected through the agency 
of Judge A. J. Merriman, under the sanction of the Supervisors’ Court. 
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REPRESENTATION. 


The State of Illinois, up till 1831, constituted one Congressional District, and was 
represented in Congress, from 1830, the year in which McLean County was created, 
until 1832, by Hon. Joseph Duncan; and the Third District, including McLean County, 
was represented from 1832 till 1834 by the same gentleman. 

From 1834 to 1838, the Third District was represented by Hon. William L. May. 
From 1838 to 1842, the Third District was represented by Hon. John T. Stuart. 

In 1841, the State was divided into seven districts, and the Fifth District, includ- 
ing McLean County, was represented, from 1842 to 1850, by Hon. John Wentworth. 

In 1851 and 1852, the district was represented by Dr. Richard T. Molony. 

In 1852, the State was redistricted, and the Fourth District, including McLean 
County, was represented by Hon. Jesse O. Norton, in 1853, 1854, 1855 and 1856. 

In 1857, 1858, 1859, 1860, 1861 and 1862 it was represented by Hon. Owen 
Lovejoy. 

In 1861, the District, including McLean County, was changed, taking effect at 
the November election in 1862. In 1863 and 1864, the new district was represented 
by Hon. John T. Stuart. In 1865, 1866, 1867, 1868, 1869 and 1870, it was repre- 
sented by Hon. Shelby M. Cullom. In 1871 and 1872, it was represented by Hon. 
James ©. Robinson. 

In 1871, the State was again redistricted, to take effect at the November election 
in 1872, and McLean County was embraced in the Thirteenth Congressional District, 
which was represented, in 1873 and 1874, by Hon, John MeNulta. In 1875 and 1876, 
it was represented by Hon. Adlai E. Stevenson. In1877 and 187 8, it was represented 
by Hon. Thomas I’. Tipton. The district is again represented by Hon. Adlai E. Stev- 
enson, the present Incumbent. — 

STATE LEGISLATURE. 


Until 1872, McLean County was represented in the State Legislature by Repre- 
sentative and Senatorial Districts; since that date it has constituted a Senatorial Dis- 
trict by itself—the Twenty-eighth. The Senators have been as follows : 

In 1832, Hon. James Bird; 1834, Hon. Benjamin Mitchell; 1836 and 1838, Hon. 
James Allen; 1840, Hon. John Moore; 1842, Hon. R. F. Barnett; 1844 and 1846, 
Hon. George W. Powers; 1849, Hon. E. O. Smith; 1851 and 1853, Hon. Asahel 
Gridley; 1857 and 1859, Hon. Joel S. Post; 1861, Hon Richard J. Oglesby ; 1863 
and 1865, Hon. a Funk; 1867, Hon. W. H, Cheney ; 1869, Hon. John McNulta ; 
1871, Hons: John an MeN ulta ie Michael Donahue ; 1873 and 187 5, Hon’ John Cusey; 
1877 and 1878, Hon. John M. Hamilton. 


REPRESENTATIVES. 


In 1832, Hon. Benjamin Briggs; 1834, Hon. William Brown; 1836, Hons. John 
Moore and John Hinshaw; 1838, Hons. John Moore and Thomas Cheney; 1840, 
Hon. Asahel Gridley; 1842, Hon. Andrew McMillan; 1844, Hon. David Davis; 1846, 
Hon. James Robeson ; 1849 and 1851, Hon. James B. Price; 1853 and 1855, Hon. 
John E. McClun; 1857, Hon. J. H. Wickizer; 1859, Hon. Leonard Swett; 1861, 
Hon. Harvey Hogg; 1863, Hon. Harrison Noble; 1865, Hons. Harrison Noble and 
John Warner; 1867, Hons. William M. Smith and H.S. Greene; 1869, Hons. Will- 
iam M. Smith and J. Swigart; 1871, Hons. William M. Smith, W. C. Watkins, E. R. 
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Roe and G. H. Funk; 1873, Hons. A. E. Stewart, T. F. Rogers and John Cassedy ; 1875, 
Hons. A. HE. Stewart, T. P. Rogers and John F. Winter; 1877, Hons. T. F. Mitchell, 
T. P. Rogers and John F. Winter ; 1879, Hons. T. P. Rogers, T. F'. Mitchell and H. A. 
Ewing. 

COUNTY BIBLE SOCIETY. 


At a meeting held in the Presbyterian Church in this city in September, 1852, the 
McLean County Bible Society was re-organized, and the following Constitution adopted : 


CONSTITUTION. 


ArTicLtE 1. This Society shall be called the McLean County Bible Society, the object of 
which shal] be to promote the circulation of the Scriptures without note or comment. 

Arr. 2. This Society shall be auxiliary to the American Bible Society, and, after supply- 
ing the destitute within its own limits, shall pay over its surplus funds to that Society to aid in 
supplying other places. 

Art. 3. The payment of any sum annually shall constitute membership. Those contrib- 
uting $5 at one time shall be members for life, and entitled to one common Bible annually for 
distribution. 

Art. 4. The officers of this Society shall consist of a President, Vice President, Secretary, 
Treasurer and Depositary, and three Directors who, together, shall constitute an Executive Com- 
mittee, for the transaction of business; and Pastors co-operating shall be Vice Presidents, and 
each Church shall be entitled to one Director. 

Art. 5. It shall be the duty of this committee to meet as occasion may require, to appoint 
local and traveling agents, to see that funds are remitted and books procured, tomake arrangements ~ 
for raising funds and circulating books annually in all parts of the county, and to perform any 
other acts in accordance with this Constitution which they may deem calculated to promote the 
usefulness of the Society. } 

Art. 6. Any branch organization agreeing to purchase its books of this Society and place 
its surplus funds at its disposal shall he recognized as an auxiliary, and its members shall be 
considered as also members of the County Society. 

Art. 7. There shall be an annual meeting of the Society on call of the officers, when an 
address shall be delivered, reports presented by the Secretary and the Treasurer, officors 
elected and such other business transacted as may be necessary. Immediately after this meeting, 
the Secretary shall transmit an account of it, together with an abstract of the reports, and the 
names and post offices of the officers to the Secretaries of the parent society at New York, and 
to the agent of said society for this State, and also offer the same for publication in the county 
newspapers. 

Art. 8. This Constitution may be altered at any annual meeting by a vote of a majority 
of the members present. 


The Society then elected Rev. F. N. Ewing, President; Hon. J. KE. McClun, Vice 
President; Prof. D. Wilkins, Secretary; Mr. John Magoun, Treasurer; Mr. John 
Ewing and Mr. Coleman, Directors. 

At the annual meeting of the Society, September, 1853, very little business seems 
to have been done other than the election of officers and listening to addresses. 

At the annual meeting, December 3, 1854, at the ‘Methodist Episcopal Church, 
the Society was addressed by Rev. Mr. Lord, State Agent, and by other gentlemen. 
The reports of the Secretary and the Treasurer are not attainable just at present ; but 
we learn, incidentally, that about $100 were raised and expended annually by the 
Society until 1857, when an agent was employed, and the Society commenced to employ 
more efficient means to effect its purposes. Substantially, the same officers were con- 
tinued for the current year, except that Mr. Linas Graves was chosen Secretary. Ata 
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subsequent meeting of the Executive Committee, the same month, quite a number of 
local agents were appointed to solicit aid for the Society. 

At the annual meeting, November 4, 1855, the usual devotional exercises were had, 
there were some interesting discussions, and about the same officers chosen, except that 
Mr. O. T. Reeves was made Treasurer, who resigned, and was succeeded by Mr. O. 
Rugg before the close of the current year. At a subsequent meeting of the Executive 
Committee, June 9, held at the request of the State Agent, Rev. Mr. Lord, the Treas- 
urer was authorized to procure a sufficient supply of Bibles and Testaments for the 
county, and Mr. Lord was authorized to procure an agent to canvass the county the next 
year. 

At the annual meeting of the Society December 7, 1856, an eloquent address was 
delivered by Rev. A. Eddy, the Treasurer made his report, Hon. John E. McClun was 
chosen President, and the other officers were continued. 

At the fifth anniversary of the Society, at the Methodist Church, December 7, 
1857, Rev. F. N. Ewing presided in the absence of the President, Hon. J. E. McClun. 
The County Agent, Rev. Joseph Messer, made his report as follows: During the cur- 
. rent year, he had labored eighty-five days, and held annual meetings of branch societies 
at Randolph Grove, Le Roy, Cheney’s Grove, St. Clairville, Old Town Timber, Money 
Creek, Pleasant Hill, Lexington, Hudson, Concord, White Oak Grove and Johnson’s 
Precinct. He had lectured 35 times, and visited 1,048 families. He had received 
from the county depository books to the amount of $157.08; had deposited with the 
branch societies, sold,.donated and returned books to the same amount. He had 
received from the branch societies $412.66, and paid to the County Treasurer $250.62, 
and the balance paid his own wages and expenses. He had obtained new subscriptions 
to the amount of $228.71, there remaining $588.09 due on old subscriptions; books 
now in branch societies, $620.03; receipts of societies the past year, $466.72, and books 
circulated during the year, $249.34. He had found 40 families destitute of the Script- 
ures. The report of the agent was reccived with the thanks of the Society. ‘The same 
officers were rechosen, except that Mr. John Magoun was made Treasurer. Twenty 
German Bibles were donated to Rev. Mr. Andre for the benefit of his Bible class; 
the agent was instructed to forward the surplus funds to the parent society in New 
York, and measures taken to canvass more thoroughly the city of Bloomington. 

At the annual meeting, in December, 1858, the weather was very severe, and but 
few were present. The reports of the Treasurer and Agent were adopted, and the 
officers of the Society retained. 

The seventh anniversary was, held at the Methodist Church, December 18, 1859. 
The new Agent, Rev. Mr. Ansley, and the Treasurer, Mr. Magoun, made acceptable 
reports; Mr. L. W. Capen was chosen President, and the other officers retained. The 
Society was addressed very interestingly by Rev. Mr. Price and Rev. Mr. Knowlton. 

At the annual meeting, December 30, 1860, in the Presbyterian Church, the old off- 
cers were retained, the reports of the Agent and the Treasurer approved, and the Society 
ably addressed by Rev. Messrs. Pitner, Clark and Eddy. Ata meeting of the Execu- 
tive Committce, $30 were appropriated to each of the following individuals, to make 
them life-members of the American Bible Society: Rev. A. Eddy, Rev. H. R. Price, 
Rev. L. Taylor, Rev. 8S. W. Knowlton, Rev. Mr. Clark, Messrs. James C. McFarland, 
Daniel Sill, Francis Smith and Miss Ann Gastman. 
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The County Agent, Rev. J. Ansley, reported that he had received during the year, - 
from the County Society, $101, and from the branch societies, $484.46, making 
$585.46 ; and that the disbursements amounted to the same—$408.14 of it being sent 
to the American Bible Society at New York. During the year, 823 families had been 
visited ; new subscriptions raised, $219.10; families found without the entire Bible, 
38; children under sixteen years of age, able to read, without Testaments of their own, 
70; books sold in the county, $177.14; books given and drawn in the county, $77.36; 
total, $254.50. Books now on hand in county and branch societies, $653.92. Three 
$30-pledges were also obtained to make life-members of the American Bible Society. 

The ninth anniversary of the Society was held at the Methodist Church, Decem- 
ber 17, 1861. Spirited addresses were made by Revs. G. R. Moore, Rucker and Price. 
The old officers were continued. The County Agent, Rev. J. Ansley, made his annual 
report substantially as follows: Cash received from the County Society, $335.50; from 
the branch societies, $419.11 ; -total, $754.61. Disbursements for the year, the same, 
of which $524.04 were sent to the American Bible Society, New York ; $224.04 in pay- 
ment for books, and $300 donation. Families visited, 1,019; new subscriptions 
obtained, $202.38; books sold in the county, $237.67; books given in the county 
(largely to our soldiers), $132.51; total, $370.18. Books now on hand ‘in the county 
and branch societies, $756.38. 

At a meeting of the Executive Committee, December 30, 1859 (not previously 
reported), by a donation of $30, the following-named gentlemen were made life-members ~ 
of the American Bible Society ; Messrs. John Magoun, John E. McClun, O. Rugg, 
D. Wilkins and Rev. F. N. Ewing. At another meeting of said Committee, December 
17, 1861, the following-named gentlemen were made members for life of the same 
Society: Mr. L. W. Capen and Revs. L. C. Pitner, L. B. Kent, M. L. Moore, R. Con- 
over, A. Bowen, J. Ansley, William E. Johnson, C. H. D. Harris and A. J. Thomas. 

The tenth annual meeting of the Society was held in the Presbyterian Church, 
February 8, 1863. The old officers were retained. Interesting speeches were made by 
Rev. Mr. Button, Chaplain in the army, and Rev. Dr. Porter. Rev. J. Ansley, County 
Agent, reported: Cash received from the County Society, $443.88; from the branch 
societies, $645.45 ; total, $1,089.33. Disbursements amounting to the same, of which 
$829.66 were paid to the American Bible Society, $458.91 for books, and $370.75 
donation. Families visited during the year, 1,174; new subscriptions obtained, 
$268.32; books sold in the county, $346.30; books given and drawn in the county, 
$152.13; embracing 853 volumes given to the soldiers. Books circulated in the county, 
$498.43; books on hand in County Society and branches, $748.20. 

At a subsequent meeting of the Executive Committee, by a donation of $30 to 
each, the following gentlemen and ladies were made life-members of the American Bible 
Society: Revs. William T. Lowe, J. G. Evans; Mrs. O. Rugg, Mrs. J. E. McClune, 
Mrs. Bradner, Mrs. Maxwell, Messrs. George Hill, Isaac S. Mahan, George Bradford, 
S. Conkling and Rev. Mr. Berry. 

At the eleventh annual meeting of the Society, at the Methodist Church, January 
10, 1864, Mr. Henry Richardson was chosen President. The Society was ably addressed 
by Judge John M. Scott, and also by Prof. Knowlton, H. H. Hatch, Esq., and the 
Agent. At a subsequent meeting of the Executive Committee, Rev. Mr. Andrus was 
employed as an agent of the Society, at $500 a year, and Revs. Elburk and Hayes, 
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and Mr. Danley, at $25 per month. Rev. Mr. Young was appointed to visit the 
German population. The usual reports were not ready. 

At the twelfth annual meeting of the Society, January 5, 1865, at the Presby- 
terian Church, Mr. J. W. Maxwell was chosen Treasurer and Depositary of the Society ; 
the other officers were retained. The meeting was highly entertained by speeches from 
Revs. Dr. Porter, Bailey, Andrus and Price. The usual reports were not in readiness. 

At the thirteenth annual meeting of the Society, the old officers were retained, 
except that Mr. O. Rugg was chosen President, December 17, 1865, at the Methodist 
Church. The meeting was entertained by speeches from Revs. Rutledge, Lowe, Ellis 
and Bailey. Mr. J. W. Maxwell, Treasurer, made his report, which was referred to 
Auditing Committee. Rev. Mr. Mayers, County Agent, made a partial report. 

The fourteenth annual mecting of the Society was held in Shroeder’s Hall, Decem- 
ber 23, 1866. The old officers were retained. Mr. J. W. Maxwell, Treasurer, and 
Mr. Ira Bristol, County Agent, made their reports. ‘The mecting was entertained by 
addresses from Revs. Hartshorn, State Agent, Rabe, Ellis and Jacques. 

The fifteenth annual meeting of the Society was held in the Methodist Church, 
December 22, 1867. The old officers were retained. The Secretary’s report covered 
those of the Treasurer and the Agent. Mceting addressed by Revs. McElroy, McDougal, 
and the State Agent, Hartshorn. ‘ 

- The sixteenth annual meeting of the Society was held in the Presbyterian Church 
March 14,1879. The old officers were re-elected. The reports of Mr. J. W. Maxwell, 
‘Treasurer, and of Mr. C. K. Daniels, County Agent, were read and referred to com- 
mittee. Very interesting addresses were delivered by President Edwards, of the Nor- 
mal University, and Judge Culver, of Pontiac. 

The seventeenth anniversary of the Society was held in Schroeder’s Opera-House, 
April 8, 1870. Mr. W. H. Winegardner was chosen President, and the other officers 
substantially retained. Mr. J. W. Maxwell, Treasurer, and Rev. Mr. Daniels, County 
Agent, presented their reports, which were read and approved. Rev. Dr. Reed de- 
livered a very fine address, which was well appreciated by the audience. 

The eighteenth anniversary of the Society was held in the Academy of Music, 
April 9, 1871. The old officers were rechosen. The audience was very large, and 
listened with much interest to the addressess delivered by Rev. Mr. Pilcher, R. R. 
Williams, Esq., and Mr. Jackman, Superintendent of machine shops, Chicago & Alton 
Railroad. From the report of the County Agent, Mr. C. K. Daniels, we select the follow- 
ing items. During the year, he had addressed 38 public meetings, obtained 
new subscriptions amounting to $819.82, collected on subscriptions and notes, $1,048.98, 
received from local agents and branch societies, $582.46, and from sale of books, $315.20, 
making the entire receipts $1,946.64. He had traveled 1,100 miles, visited, with assist- 
ance of local agents, 1,400 families. Number of books circulated, 1,400, to the value 
of about $900; number of branch societies, 27, having in their depositories 
books to the value of $716.81, and $694.42 worth in the county depository, amounting 
to $1,411.23. There are 220 local agents, and 33 pastors co-operating in the 
county. The Treasurer’s report shows receipts to be $1,946.64, and disbursements -and 
$175.92 on hand, amounting to the same, $1,200 of which was sent to parent society, 
New York. Books left over and purchased during the year, $1,643.39 ; books on hand 


and distributed to the same amount. 
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The nineteenth anniversary of the Society was a very interesting occasion. The 
former officers were retained. The meeting, April 21, 1872, in Schroeder’s Opera- 
House, was very large, and most ably addressed by Dr. K. O. Haven, President of the 
Northwestern University, at Evanston. The substance of the reports was: Books in the 
depository at the commencement of the current year, and purchases, $1,621.65; books 
delivered to branch societies, sold, and on hand, the same. Cash received from sales 
and branch societies, $2,089.51; disbursements and balance in Treasury, the same, of 
which $1,106 were sent to parent society, New York. The resources of the Society 
amount to $1,816.02. The County Agent, Mr. C. K. Daniels, had delivered 47 
addresses; obtained by subscriptions, $1,430; secured 4 life-emembers to par- 
ent society; made cash collections, $1,739.04; traveled 2,700 miles; visited 2,179 
families ; circulated 1,600 Bibles and Testaments; found 48 families destitute of the 
Bible ; supplied 24, and did much other labor in the cause. 

The twentieth anniversary of the Society was held in the Opera-House, July 27, 
1873. Rev. John Ansley was chosen President, and the other officers retained. The 
hall was packed, and many could not gain admittance. The meeting was eloquently ad- 
dressed by Rev. Mr. Barnes. Measures were taken to supply the cars of the Chicago 
& Alton Railroad with Bibles and Testaments. The Treasurer’s report shows $2,514.60 
in books held over, in receipts from branches through agent, and sales at depository. 
The disbursements were the same, except $365.30 in treasury. Sent to parent society, 
$1,444.24. Books in the county depository, and in those of the branch societies, 
$1,370.20. The County Agent had addressed 32 public meetings, and obtained 
$725 in subscriptions; had traveled 2,000 miles; 2,324 families were visited, 39 
found without Bibles and supplied; about 180 books were circulated, and much 
other labor done. 

The twenty-first anniversary of the Society was held at Durley Hall, June 7, 1874. 
The meeting was immense. The former officers were retained. The audience was ad- 
dressed by Mrs. Jennie Willing, Dr. Edwards, of Normal, and Rev. Dr. Fallows. The 
Treasurer's report shows that $797.33 were received-for books sold, and $829.45 for col- 
lections and donations. To the parent society, $1,066.77 were sent, the expenses paid, 
and $352.54 in the treasury. Value of books received during the year, $1,293.32 ; 
value of books donated to supply Chicago & Alton Railroad cars, $207.47 ; value of 
books in the chief and branch depositories, $1,317.37. Protestant Churches co-operat- 
ing, 77; branch societies, 29; families visited, 1,696; destitute families supplied 
with Scriptures, 12. 

The twenty-second anniversary of the Society was held in Durley Hall, May 16, 
1875. Mr. William Bone was chosen President, and Mr. J. A. Willson, Secretary. 
The immense audience was addressed by Dr. Edwards, of Normal. From the Treas- 
urer’s report, we learn that the receipts from books sold were $674.55 ; from collections 
and donations, $775.60; paid to the parent society $1,222.16; and, after paying the 
expenses, $185.55 cash in the treasury. The value of books received during the year 
was $900.21; the value of books sold, $674.75 ; and the value of books remaining in 
the depositories, $1,441.14. 

The twenty-third anniversary of the Society was held Aug. 27, 1876, at the Meth- 
odist Church. ‘The audience was large, and was addressed very satisfactorily by Rev. 
A.I. Hobbs. The old officers were continued. Ata previous meeting of the Executive 
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Committee, the following persons were constituted life-members of the County Soci-: 
ety: Miss May Bedell, of Lawndale; Mr. William Morris, of West; Mr. William 
Baldridge, of White Oak, and Mr. J. M. Mitchell, of Gridley. As reported by the 
Treasurer, there had been received from the County Agent $892.32, from the branch 
societies, $221.75, and from sale of books in county depository, $570.40. The expenses 
were paid, $663.92 sent to the parent society, and $719.36 remained in the treasury. 
Books delivered to branches, $330.19; remaining in depository, $602.15. County 
Agent had spoken publicly 42 times; 1,736 families were visited ; 70 destitute families 
supplied with Bibles; 1,280 miles traveled; 2,000 books circulated, and much other 
labor was performed for the Society. 

The twenty-fourth anniversary of the Society was held in the Presbyterian Church, 
September 16,1877. The old officers were retained, and the meeting addressed by Dr. 
W.H.H. Adams. The Treasurer reported $1,933.72 receipts from all sources, with 
what was on hand at the previous report. Expenses were paid, $1,044.30 sent to parent 
society and $335.41 remained in treasury. Amount of books received from New York, 
$1,065.35 ; books sold at depository, $530.45 ; books on hand, $750.21. Rev. James 
Ferguson assisted the County Agent in canvassing. Families visited in the county, 
4.000; number of destitute families and individuals supplied with Bibles, 183; miles 
traveled, 1,800; value of books donated, $164.07 ; value of books sold, $739.03 ; value 
of books on hand in the county, $1,600. 

The twenty-fifth anniversary of the Society was held at the Methodist Church, 
June 9, 1878. The old officers were retained. Meeting addressed by Reys. A. I. 
Hobbs, J. A. Kumler and J. M. Baugh. The report of the Treasurer shows: Cash 
from all sources, $1,127.07 ; disbursements show expenses paid, sent to American Bible 
Society, $491.47, and remaining in treasury, $391.61. Books sold, $398.82; books 
purchased, $314.60; books on hand, $641.64 in the eounty depository, and $818.98 
in those of the branch societies. Miles traveled by the County Agent, 1,150; addresses 
delivered, 25; families visited, 1,000; local agents, 150; branch societies 32; value of 
books circulated, sold and donated, $448.42. 

The Society has been in operation twenty-five years. It has sent to the American 
Bible Society from $12,000 to $15,000, in payment for books or as donations, $1,000 hav- 
ing been recently transmitted to it from the estate of the late Mr. T. C. Humphrey, of this 
county. Many thousands of Bibles and Testaments have been put into the hands of 
the people of this county through its agency, and incalculable good done by its many 
incidental influences. The Society is in a healthy eondition, and in hopeful spirits in 
reference to its future successes, when the present financial embarrassments shall have 
subsided. 

PHYSICAL FEATURES. 

As will be seen in another place, while speaking of its origin, Mclean County 
assumed its present form and dimensions in 1841, on the formation of Woodford 
County. The main body of it is forty-two miles east and west, and thirty-two north 
and south, the northeast and the northwest corners having been cut off. There is no stream 
of water of any considerable size within its limits. In the northeastern portion of the 
county there are several creeks, as Bray’s Creek, Henline Creek, Turkey Creek, Patton 
Branch, Money Creek, Crooked Creek and Buck Creek; and in the northwestern por- 
tion, Denman’s Creek, Rock Creek, Six-Mile Creek and many smaller ones all running 
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northwest, and combining to form the Mackinaw, which runs west, leaving the county 
near the northwest corner of Township 25 north, Range 2 east, and passing into Taze- 
well County. In the northeast corner, Rock Creek and some other small creeks run 
north, into the Vermilion. 

In the western portion of the county are saiees| branches of Sugar Creek, running 
southwest, and leaving the county on the west side of Townships 22 and 23 north, 
Range 1 west of the Third Principal Meridian. In the southwestern portion is Kick- 
poo Creek, with its many branches, running southwest and leaving the county in the 
northeastern part of Township 21 north, Range 1 east, and entering De Witt County. 
In the southeastern portion are the branches of Salt Creek, running south into De Witt 
County, in Township 21 north, Ranges 4 and 5 east; and in the eastern part of the 
county are the incipient waters of the Sangamon River, running east and south, and 
leaving the county near the the southeastern corner of Township 23 north, Range 6 east, 

This all shows very clearly that the middle portion of MeLean County is a gentle 
swell of country, higher than the surrounding counties; it shows, also, how generally 
and impartially all parts are supplied with running water. 

Nor are the distribution and the size of its forest groves less admirable. In the 
northwest is White Oak Grove; in the north, Mackinaw Timber; in the west, Stout’s 
Grove; in the center, Blooming Grove and Old Town Timber; in the south, Funk’s 
Grove, Randolph Grove and Buckle’s Grove, and in the east, Cheney's Grove. As a 
whole, this distribution of streams and groves could scarcely be improved for agricult- 
ural pursuits and for stock-raising, as well as for convenience, health and beauty. In 
the southeastern portion of the county, more timber-land may seem desirable ; but there 
is compensation in the fact that West and Belleflower are two as fine townships of land 
as the sun shines upon in his daily course. 


EARLY TIMES. 


As will be seen elsewhere, the territory now comprising McLean County was, in 
1821, embraced in two other counties, that portion of it lying west of the Third Prin- 
cipal Meridian being in Sangamon County, and the'rest in Fayette, and the capital of 
the State was Vandalia, the county seat of the latter county. 

At that time, there were no white settlers within the present limits of the county. 
Although the Indians had, sometime previously, bargained away this section of the 
West to the United States Government, they were still in full possession of the country 
and roamed over it at will, énjoying all its advantages, as formerly. 

The first surveying on the territory now composing this county was done in April, 
1821, by Mr. John F. McCullum, who ran the Third Principal Meridian from the 
steed line, on the south side of Town 21, as far north as the north line of Town 25. 
The standard line on the south side was run also in April, 1821, by Mr. Joseph 
Borough ; and the line north of Town 25 was surveyed in March, 1822, by Mr. Enoch 
Stein. These lines were the bases of the survey of the county. Ranges 1 and 2 east 
were surveyed in October and November, 1823, by Messrs. A. M. and P. M. Ham- 
trameck. Range 3 east was surveyed in January and February, 1824, by Mr. Beal 
Greenup. Ranges 4 and 5 east were surveyed in April, 1824, by Mr. John Barcroft. 
Range 6 east was surveyed by Mr. KE. Reeton, probably in 1824; and Range 1 west 
of the Third —" Meridian, = Mr. P. M. January, in June, 1823. 
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In their notes, these surveyors. speak of there being a settlement of white people 
on Section 15, in Randolph Township, in 1823. There was a camp of Delaware Indi- 
ans on the northwest quarter of Section 36, in Lexington Township, near which was 
their corn-field, consisting of a few acres. There was also a town of the Kickapoo 
Indians near the present village of Pleasant Hill. Their corn-field, of about twenty 
acres, was on the line between Sections 17 and 20. Mr. Patrick Hopkins, still living 
in the vicinity, saw corn growing-in that field, on the 25th of May, 1830, which the 
Indians had planted, and which was at that time twenty inches high—the biggest corn 
ever seen in this section of country so early in the year. 

There was another noted Indian town at the head of Old Town Timber—hence 
the name—on the line between Sections 31 and 32, in Arrowsmith Township. At the 
time of the survey, this town was apparently abandoned. The outlines of their 
intrenchments were seen as late as in 1863. On breaking up the turf, in 1864, bullets, 
gun-barrels and many bones were thrown up; and numerous ‘arrow-points are found, 
even unto the present day. 

The main trail of the Indians through this section of the State was southeast and 

_ northwest, from Post Vincennes, on the Wabash, to Fort Clarke (Peoria), up the Wabash 
and the Vermilion, in the direction of Danville; thence across to the Sangamon, to the 
northwest part of Champaign County; thence to the east end of Old Tewn Timber; 
thence northwest, to Smith’s Grove, in Towanda Township; thence to the south end of 
Haven’s Grove, and thence westward, crossing the Mackinaw at Farnisville. From 
this route, it will be seen that the Indians in those times, like the early settlers, were 
very friendly to the groves, and liked to be as near them as practicable. Traces of this 
trail can still be seen in the hills near the Mackinaw, cut by the feet of the Indian 
ponies, in their passing to and fro. This was the main trail through the county, and 
other lighter trails were seen in different directions. Indians were quite common in 
the vicinity of Indian Grove, in Livingston County, as late as in 1835. In those 
times, the Indians, and the early settlers after them, made considerable quantities of 
sugar from the maple-trees in these groves, especially in Blooming Grove, Randolph 
Grove, Dry Grove and Stout’s Grove, and some is still made in favorable seasons. 


FIRST SETTLEMENTS. 


The first settlers in what is now McLean County were Mr, John W. Dawson and 
[ Mr. John Hendrix, who came with their families to Blooming Grove in the 
spring of 1822, and settled near its east end. They came from Sangamon County, 
which, at that time, included the portion of this county west of the Third Principal 
Meridian, and this portion of it, in which they settled, was in Fayette County. In the 
summer of the same year, Mr. John Dawson came to join his family in the new home. 
In the spring of 1823, the Orendorffs came to the Grove. In 1824, came the Rhodes 
family, and Mr. William H. Hodge, Mr. William R. Goodheart, Mr. William Evans 
and Mr. William Dimmitt in 1825. In 1826, came the Guthries, Mr. David Cox and 
Mr. William McCullough. In 1827, Dr. Isaac Baker, and, in 1829, the Allen family 
- came to cast their lot with the pioneers. A fuller account of the early settlement of 
Blooming Grove will be found elsewhere in this work. 
It is said that Mr. Gardner Randolph came to Randolph Grove in 1822, and Mr. 
Alfred M. Stringfield in 1823. In fact, the surveyors of the county, in their note» 
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speak of there being a settlement in that Grove in 1823. In 1824, the Rutledges and 
Mr. Jesse Funk came there; in 1830, the Passwaters family, Mr. Jacob Bishop and 
Mr. Coverdale; in 1830, the Stewarts and the Nobles; and, in 1834, the Rusts. In 
1823, the Bensons came to White Oak Grove and made permanent settlements. In 
1824, the Funks and the Stubblefields came to Funk’s Grove and to Mount Hope and 
made settlements. In 1825, the Cheneys settled at Cheney’s Grove, and the Dicker- 
sons at Le Roy, and Mr. E. B. Mitchell at Stout’s Grove. In 1826, Mr. Jesse Trim- 
mer settled at Money Creek; and, in 1827, Mr. Matthew Robb and the McClures and 
the Hodges settled in Stout’s Grove. The Spawrs settled in Lexington in 1826 and 
1827. In 1828, Mr. Robert H. Johnson came to Dale Township, and the Beelers in 
1830. In 1829, Mr. Lawson Downs settled in Downs Township; and, in 1826, came 
Mr. Henry Vansickle to Dry Grove, followed by Mr. Stephen Webb and Mr. George 
M. Hinshaw in 1827. In 1827, Mr. William M. McCord settled in Gridley Township, 
and Mr. John B. Messer in 1829, followed by Mr. John Sloan and the Coons, in after 
years. In 1829, Mr. Joseph Messer and the Havenses settled in Hudson, followed, the 
next year, by Mr. Benjamin Wheeler and Mr. John Smith—the veritable John Smith. 
In 1828, the Henlines settled in Lawndale Township. In 1825, Mr. William 
Evans, Jr., settled in Padua, followed by Mr. Daniel Jackson in 1830, and Mr. 
Jeremiah Greenman in 1831. In 1828, Mr. Jesse Walden settled in Towanda Town- 
ship. 

Such were the chief initial settlements in this county in former times. In 1821, 
the country between Blooming Grove and Lake Michigan was one of the grandest 
specimens of the “unshorn fields of God” ever presented to the human eye. The 
foot-prints of no white man contaminated its soil and tainted the air with his vicious 
breath, fragrant of whisky and tobacco. The sole tenant of this vast region, big with 
all the elements of future greatness, was one Mr. Lo. Even he was rather an erratic 
body, with no fixed habitation, following after his equally erratic food—the champion 
tramp of his day. . 

In those early times, the style of living was quite primitive, and somewhat differ- 
ent from that of the present. Their dwellings were mostly of the composite style of 
architecture, being made up of such material as could be most easily obtained. They 
employed very little of the Corinthian style, but much of the Door-ie style. Their 
pillars were taken from ‘God’s first temples—the forests.” They constructed their 
buildings, so as to be adapted to a very economical system of self-ventilation and self- 
heating. Being rather a hearty sort of people, they could tolerate the prairie breezes 
and the sun’s warm visitations. They were not of too delicate a mold to digest their 
own food, instead of employing the contents of a drug store to carry on that necessary 
process ; nor did they consider it disgraceful to gain their livelihood by personal industry 
and constant labor. Very little do the young people of the present day know about the 
privations and the hardships through which the first settlers in this county were obliged to 
pass. The first settlers were obliged, sometimes, to go to the Wabash, or to Fox River, 
to get their grinding done. It was not very uncommon to go a distance of fifty miles, 
on horse-back, to get their plow-irons sharpened. Sometimes they constructed sort of 
mills, with millstones, cut from the lost rocks found on the prairies. They contrived, 
by various means, to pound and crush the grain for their food. It is said that they also 
used wooden grindstones, with sand worked into the cireumference, to sharpen their 
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knives and implements. It was not infrequently, though game was plenty, that they 
were out of meat when the-preacher came to their houses, and a coon had to be caught. 
But it was not always gloomy and sad with them. There was much of good feeling and 
es, : : : 

sociability among them. Their loves and their hates were demonstrative; and the 
sparseness of the population, and the consequent mutual dependence upon each other, 
as well in serious occupations as in their amusements, rendered them morc helpful and 
more hearty in their reciprocal deeds of kindness, and in their social intercourse. There 
were not a few, even in this section of the country, whose hearts would respond to the 
following, rather boisterous, but cheerful and expressive language of the poet: 

‘‘Oh! to roam, like the rivers, through empires of woods, 

Where the king of the eagles in majesty broods ; 

Or, to ride the wild horse o’er the boundless domain, 

And to drag the wild buffalo down to the plain ; 

There to chase the fleet stag, and to track the huge bear, 

And to face the lithe panther at bay in his lair, 

Are a joy which, alone, cheers the pioneer’s breast ; 

For the only true hunting-ground lies in the West. 


‘‘Ho! brothers, come hither and list to my story— 
Merry and brief will the narrative be: 
Here, like a monarch, [ reign in my glory— 
Master, am I, boys, of all that I see. 
Where once frowned a forest, a garden is smiling— 
The meadow and moorland are marshes no more; 
And there curls the smoke of my cottage, beguiling 
The children, who cluster, like grapes, at the door. 
Then enter. boys; cheerly, boys, enter and rest ; 
The land of the heart is the land of the West.” 


It may be true that the feelings and sentiments expressed in the above lines are 
not the prevailing ones here at the present time; that they are fast fading from the 
hearts of the new population, and that their proper meridian is still moving west—ever 
west. Yet there are some among us whose hearts still respond to the echoes of the 
earlier and more demonstrative times of the past. Many of the early settlers, now 
rapidly passing away, still linger among us; and to them, and to those who have already 
passed over, the present generation owes an immense debt of gratitude; for bravely have 
they met the difficulties incident to settling a new country; and broadly and well have 
they laid the foundations of future prosperity in the county. 


MATERIAL DEVELOPMENTS. 


As will be scen elsewhere in this work, Tazewell County was created by the State 
Legislature at its session of 1826 and 1827. An election was held in that county in 
the following spring for county officers, McLean County being substantially embraced 
therein. At that election, Messrs. James Latta, George Hittle and Benjamin Briggs 
were elected County Commissioners; Mr. James Benson, of Blooming Grove, was 
elected County Treasurer, and Mr. William Orondorff and Mr. Absalom Funk were 
securities; Mr. William Orondorff was elected Justice of the Peace; Mr. William H. 
Hodge, Sheriff, and Mr. Thomas Orondorff, Coroner. 

On the 10th of April, 1827, the County Commissioners held their first court at 
the house of Mr. William Orondorff. On April 25, of the same year, they held 
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their court at the house of Mr. Ephraim Stout, in Stout’s Grove, and continued to hold 
them there until the public buildings were finished at Mackinawtown, which had been: 
chosen for the county seat. At the court of the same Commissioners, held Juue 25, 
1827, all that part of Tazewell County east of the Third Principal Meridian and 
all north of Town 22 was formed into Blooming Grove Precinct; and all south of Town: 
23 and east of Third Principal Meridian, including one range west of said meridian, 
in Town 22, formed Kickapoo Precinct. 

At ei March term, 1829, a road was ordered to be laid out ibn Jonathan 
Cheney’s, in Cheney’s Grove to the mouth of the Little Vermilion, at the Illinois River, 
and the Road District Supervisor was ordered to make the road. The county revenue 
of Tazewell County, for 1829, was $1,061.89, and the expenses, $898.53. 

At the first session of the County Commissioners’ Court, held at the house of Hon. 
James Allen, in Bloomington, for McLean County proper, May 16, 1831, the report 
of Messrs. Lemuel Lee and Isaac C. Pugh, Commissioners appointed by the Legisla- 
ture to locate the county seat, was received and ordered to be entered on record—said 
report locating the said county seat on the land of Mr. James Allen, on the north end 
of Blooming Grove. At the same session, Dr. Isaac Baker, Clerk of the Court, was 
instructed to give notice, by written advertisements, that a sale of town lots in the town 
of Bloomington, on the land donated by Mr. Allen for a county seat, would take place 
on the 4th of July, of the same year. 

At the June term of the Court, same year, the Commissioners thinking the tax on 
land insufficient to defray the expenses of the county, ordered that a tax of one-half per 
cent be levied on all property owned in the county. The Court then proceeded to lay 
off and designate the election precincts, as follows: All that territory included in Town- 
ships 21 and 22 in Range 1 west, 21 and 22 in Range 1 east and 21 in Range 2 east 
shall constitute Kickapoo Precinct, and the place of holding elections shall be at William 
Murphey’s mill; and James H. Scott, Walter McPherson and Frederick Barnett were 
appointed Judes of Elections. 

Townships 21, 22, 23 and 24 in Ranges 4, 5 and 6 east shall constitute Salt Creek 
Precinct, and the slave of holding elections shall be at the house of Nathan Britton, 
Esq., Jesse Frankerburger, Amos Conaway and Daniel Crumbaugh being appointed 
Judges of Elections. 

Townships 23 in Range 1 west, 23 and 24 in Range 1 east, 22, 23 and 24 in 
Ranges 2 and 3 east, and Sections from 12 to 36 in Town 25, Range 2 east, and 
Sections from 16 to 36 in Town 25, Range 3 east shall constitute Bloomington Pre- 
cinct, and the place of holding elections shall be in Bloomington; and the Court 
appointed Peter McCullough, David Wheeler and Seth Baker Judges of Elections. 

Townships 26, 27 and 28 in Ranges 2 and 3 east, Towns 25, 26, 27 and 28 in 
Ranges 4, 5 and 6 east, and Sections from 1 to 12 in Town 25, Range 2 east, and Sec- 
tions from 1 to 16 in Town 25, Range 3 east, constituted Mackinaw Precinct, and the 
place of holding elections was at John Patten’s; and John Haney, John Patten and 
Coonrod Flesher were appointed Judges of Elections. 

Townships 24 to 28 north in Range 1 west, and Townships from 25 to 28 in 
Range | east, shall constitute Painter Creek Precinct, and the place of holding elec- 
tions shall be at John Harbert’s, and Mathew Robb, William Patrick and Mathew 
Bracken are appointed Judges of Elections. ¢ 
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The Court then laid off the. Road Districts as follows: Townships 21 and 22 in 
Range 1 west shall be called District Number One, and Allen McCay is appointed 
Supervisor. 

Townships 21 and 22 of Range 1 east shall compose Road District Number Two, 
and Jeremiah Greenman is appointed Supervisor. 

Townships 21 and 22, Range 2 east, shall compose Road District Number Three, 
and Gardner Randolph is appointed Supervisor. 

Township 21, Ranges 3 and4, and west half of Range 5 east, the southwest quarter 
of Town 22, Range 5 east, and the south half of Town 22, Ranges 3 and 4 east, shall 
compose Road District Number Four, and James Merrifield is appointed Supervisor. 

The north half of Town 22, Ranges 3 and + east, and the northwest quarter of 
Town 22, Range 5 east, the west half of Range 5, Town 23 east, and Town 23 in 
Ranges'3 and 4 shall compose Road District Number Five, and James Vanscoyc is 
appointed Supervisor. 

The east half of Towns 21, 22 and 23 in Range 4 east, and Townships 21, 22° 
and 23 in Range 6 east shall compose Road District Number Six, and Robert Cun- 
ningham is appointed Supervisor. : 

Townships 23, 24 and 25 in Range 1 west shall compose Road District Number 
Seven, and Robert McClure is appointed Supervisor. 

Townships 23, 24 and 25 in Range 1 east shall compose Road District Number 
Hight, and Samuel Barker is appointed Supervisor. 

Townships 23, 24 and 25 in Range 2 cast, and Townships 24 and 25, Range 3 
east, shall compose Road District Number Nine, and David Trimmer is appointed Super- 
visor. 

The townships beginning at the southwest corner of Town 24 in Range 4 east, and 
‘extending east to the county line, shall compose Road District Number Ten, and John 
Haner is appointed Supervisor. 

Beginning at the southeast corner of Township 26, Range 3 east, and extending 
north and west to the county line, shall compose Road District Number Eleven, and 
Young Billberry is appointed Supervisor. 

These divisions give a tolerable idea of the relative number of inhabitants in those 
early times in different portions of the county, and show who many of them were. 
At the same session, William Orondorff, Esq., paid into court a fine of $6, officially 
collected by him from Thomas Wilson and Francis Evans, for assault and battery—the 
first transaction of the kind on record in the county. At the same session, Mr. Henry 
Miller applied for license to-keep a tavern in Bloomington—the first application. The 
amount paid wag $2. At the July session, Messrs. Frederick and Samuel Troxell 
applied for license to vend goods, wares and merchandise in the county of McLean for 
one year. License granted for $5—the first on record. 

At the December term, Mr. Robert H. Johnson made application to the Court for 
relief in behalf of Sarah Potter, an insane person Yn his care. Relief was granted— 
the first in the county. 

At the same term, a petition was presented signed by Jacob Spawr and others, 
dated July 27, 1831, praying for a road to be located from Frederick Rook’s, on the 
Vermilion, thence to William Evans’, on the Mackinaw, thence to Jacob Spawr’s, on 
Money Creek, thence south, crossing Sugar Creek at a point north of Bloomington, and 
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below the fork, through Main street, Bloomington, south through Randolph Grove and 
Long Point, to the south line of the county. The petition was granted, and Isaac 
Baker, Elbert Dickason and Gardner Randolph appointed Viewers of the same. This 
was the first important move of the kind in McLean County proper. 

The Court appointed William H. Hodge, John Hendrix and William Orondorff 
Trustees of school lands in Town 23 north, Range 2 east; Ephraim Stout, Robert 
Drain and Isaac Sample in Town 24 north, Range 1 west; John Moore, Gardner Ran- 
dolph and Elijah Hedrick in Town 22 north, Range 2 east; James Murphey, Andrew 
Biggs and Samuel Murphey in Town 22 north, Range 1 east; Walter McPherson, 
Benjamin Day and John Glenn, Esq., in Town 21 north, Range 1 east; and William 
Conaway, James Merrifield and Officer Rutledge in Town 22 north, Range 4 east. 

At the January term, 1832, a petition was presented to the Court signed by David 
Maxwell and others, praying for a road to be established, commencing at the west end of 
Froat street , in the town of Bloomington, thence to James Toliver’s, John Maxwell’s, 
Samuel Rhodes’, Timothy M. Gates’, Nathan Low’s, John Hougham’s, and thence to 
Vunk’s Grove. The petition was granted, and Isaac Baker, James Allen and James 
Latta were appointed to view the same and report. 

At the March term, a petition was presented to the Court praying to have a road 
viewed and located leading from the east end of Front street, in the town of Blooming- 
ton, running in nearly a southeast» course to Buckles’ Grove, on Salt Creek, thence to 
the county line in a direction to intersect a road leading from Vermilion County to 
Osburn’s Grove, on the Sangamon River. The petition was granted, and Isaac Baker, 
County Surveyor, Michael Dickerson and Reuben Clearwaters were appoaase to view 
and locate the road and report. 

A petition was presented by Ephraim Stout, also, and others, praying for an altera- 
tion of the county road from Decatur to Mackinawtown, commencing at Ephraim 
Stout’s bridge, and to run north side of David Stout’s, thence in a direction to intersect 
the old road opposite Jonathan Hodge’s house. Petition granted, and Isaac Baker, 
Isaac Sample and Isaac Gaskill appointed to review the same and report. 

The Court appointed Road District Supervisors for the ensuing year, as follows: 
District No. 1, Benjamin Shipley; No. 2, Benjamin Day; No.3, Elijah Hedrick; No. 
4, Alvin Barnett; No. 5, John W. Dawson; No. 6, William M. Riggs; No. 7, James 
Watson ; No. 8, Wolford Wyatt; No. 9, Seth Baker; No. 10, John B. Thomas; No. 
11, William C. Moore; No. 12, James Benson; No. 13, William Evans. 

A petition was presented, signed by Owen Cheney and others, praying for a road 
beginning at the county line opposite to a road leading through Vermilion County to 
Osburn’s Grove, on the Sangamon River; thence on the nearest and best route to the 
most suitable fording on Salt Creek, in tas upper part of Buckles’ Grove; thence on the 
nearest and best route to intersect the road leading from the Taunihiag Salt Works to 
Fort Clark, at William Maxwell's, on Kickapoo Creek; thence with the said road to the 
town of Bloomington. Prayer granted, and Isaac Baker, John Dawson and Daniel 
Crumbaugh instructed to make report thereon at the next term. 

The Court levied a tax of one-half per cent on the following-described property : 
All horses, mules (and their male parents), neat cattle three years old and over, town 
lots, sheep one year old, pleasure carriages, wagons, household property, watches, and all 
distilleries. 
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At the June term, 1832, the Court established the previously-proposed road from 
the Vermilion through Bloomington, on Main street, to the south line of the county at 
fifty feet wide; also the one from the east end of Front street, Bloomington, in a south- 
easterly course to Buckles’ Grove, at the same width. 

The amount of the county revenue collected from taxes for the current year, as 
reported to the County Court at the June term, 1832, was $2,313; and the amount 
paid the County Assessor, Mr. Thomas Orondorff, was $40. 

At the December term, 1832, of the Court, Mr. John Scott, Mr. Ebenezer Barnes, 
and Mr. William McGhee came into Qourt and made application for the privilege of 
proving themselves to have been Revolutionary soldiers. After due investigation, the 
Court confirmed their declarations as true. The same was done in the case of Mr. 
Thomas Sloan, and his declaration in the matter taken to be correct. 

A petition was presented in Court, signed by John Benson and others, praying for 
a road to be located from Bloomington to Painter Creck Mill, and thence to Walnut 
Grove, near John Oatman’s, in McLean County. Petition granted, and Isaac Baker, 
Robert McClure and Josiah Brown appointed as viewers of said road. 

A petition was presented, also, signed by Lemuel Evans, Jesse Sutton, and others, 
praying aroad to be located, beginning at John Funk’s farm, in Funk’s Grove; thence to 
the south to the crossing on Kickapoo, near A. Larison’s ; seme through the town plat 
of Waynesville, to the county line near Pilot-Grove. Petition granted, and Isaac 
Baker, Samuel Murphy and Runion Hougham appointed Viewers. 

It will readily be inferred, from the districting of the county, the appointment of 
township officers, the location of so many roads, and the frequent mention of so many 
names in every direetion, that the country, as well as Bloomington, was filling up rapidly 
with immigrants. Such was the case. In 1830 and 1831, the prairie turf had been 
broken in large quantities, and the decay of such masses of vegetable growth had filled 
the atmosphere with malaria, and the fever and ague were very common and severe. In 
the winter of 1831, occurred, also the great fall of snow, such as has never been wit- 
nessed since. It caused great loss of stock, covered under the snow, and from starvation. 
The inhabitants were themselves nearly buried in their dwellings, and intercourse 
between the distant neighbors was suspended for weeks. Theabundant game in the country 
became worthless from starvation, and perished in great numbers from the severity of 
the weather. Yet such were the energy and the perseverance of the early settlers, and 
the goodly reports which they sent back to their friends of the fertility of the soil and 
the magnificent prospeets for acquiring good homes and future independence, that immi- 
gration continued to pour in, and the material resources of the country were rapidly 
developed. 

For some years, the style of building was mostly one story high, and the walls 
were of hewed logs, very substantial and comfortable. Some of such buildings are still 
in use in the city and in the county, in very tolerable condition, some of them from forty to 
fifty years old. The roofs were covered with long split shingles, and the chimneys made 
up of stone, or sticks and clay. As the early settlers nearly all stuck closely around 
the groves, that manner of building was tolerably convenient, and the immediate forest- 
trees supplied an abundanee of excellent fuel and of rail timber. One of the most 
serious discouragements to be met in those days, in settling up this State, was the sickness 
caused by malaria. Yet it was not nearly-as severe in Illinois as in Indiana and Michigan. 
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This was undoubtedly owing to the scarcity of forests. On this account, and owing to 
its fortunate location in reference to rivers, and its elevation, McLean County was then, 
as it is now, an exceptionally healthy one. 

‘Later experiences show that the so-much-slighted open, wide prairies are more 
healthy than the immediate vicinity of the groves. But the abundance of fuel and the 
protection of the groves to man and beast decided the location of the early settlements. 
In those days, people ridiculed the idea that the broad prairie, would be settled up for 
generations. To obtain boards and piank, they were obliged to saw them by hand from 
forest logs, a slow and laborious process ; and when saw-mills were afterward erected, 
still the lamber was so expensive and heavy to handle that but little progress was made 
on the prairies, for several years. When Chicago began to assume the characteristics. 
of a town, and became a lumber market, the process of transporting it on wagons a 
hundred and fifty miles, the teams hauling up grain and pork, and bringing back boards, 
was still too slow to encourage venturing out onto the grassy seas surrounding the 
groves. That movement waited the advent of the iron horse, breathing fire and 
steam. 

Much timber was destroyed by the storm that passed across this county on the 
23d of June, 1827. Though it visited Blooming Grove very roughly, Old Town Tim- 
ber was the principal scene of destruction marking its pathway. The largest forest- 
trees of the most sturdy kinds, were but as playthings in its grasp, as it seized them in 
its might, hurling them headlong to the ground, and piling them in promiscuous heaps. 
This was far the fiercest storm that has visited this county within the knowledge of the 
white man. It is a subject of remark that this county has since been very fortunate in 
escaping similar visitations, though they have passed repeatedly over the country several 
times, quite near. 

At the December term of the Commissioners’ Court, Messrs. James Allen and M. 
1, Covell, Messrs. John and Samuel Durley and Mr. Benjamin Haines made application 
for license to sell goods, wares and merchandise in the town of Bloomington. ‘The style 
of doing business in those days was quite different from the present one. Hach store 
was stocked with a miscellaneous assemblage of multitudinous articles then known and 
recognized as necessary to meet the few wants and satisfy the simple tastes of earnest 
and sensible people in a new country. The merchants and shopkeepers could not then, 
as now, send an order on the swift-winged lightning, and receive a bill of goods on the 
next day’s train. ! 

To replenish their miscellany of goods, wares and merchandise involved the neces- 
sity of shinning around among their customers for two or three weeks, to raise the 
necessary funds, sufficient at least to pay traveling expenses, and then a trip to Pekin, 
by horse-power, and thence by a tub of a steamer, when one was luckily encountered in 
its meanderings up and down the Illinois River, in search of sandbars, that were to be 
avoided. By this process a replenishment of goods and wares could be obtained from 
St. Louis in the short period of two or three weeks, involving, of course, the departure 
and return of the swift wagon-train of Mr. Benjamin Depew and his associates in that 
line. We say St. Louis, for Chicago, in those days, knew not itself. Or if any of the 
business men of the time were bold enough to undertake a pilgrimage to Philadelphia, 
for goods, their return was greeted with much welcome by those who still remembered 
them. 
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As we have before said, the Commissioners’ Court was held at the residence of Mr. 
James Allen; but at the January term, 1832, the Court resolved to have a Court House ; 
it accordingly jinstructed its Clerk to give public notice that the erection of a building, 
which was to be one story high, and 18x30 feet, comfortably finished off in the then 
prevailing style, would be sold at public vendue, on the 6th day of March succeeding. 
The erection of the building was bid off by A. Gridley, Esq., for $339.75. The build- 
ing was erected according to the contract, located on the west side of the public square, 
and accepted by the Court in December of the same year. The Jail was built about the 
same time, by Mr. William Dimmitt, at a cost of $321. So the Court House was not 
very much ahead; in fact, the Jail was the more substantial building of the two, as 
there seemed to be more anxiety about the stay of the prisoners than about that of the 
Court. < : 

At the December term, 1832, and at the February term, 1833, the County Com- 
missioners’ Court granted deeds to the following-named gentlemen, who had bought 
town lots in Bloomington at the public sale of said lots on the 4th of July, 1831- 
The record of the sale appears not to be obtainable ; but the following are believed to be 
substantially the names of the purchasers: James Latta, Martin Scott, A. Gridley, 
Nathan Low, William R. Roberson, John Maxwell, Ebenezer Rhodes, Cheney Thomas, 
Solomon Dodge, Caleb Kimler, Jesse Frankerberger, Jesse Havens, Frederick Trimmer, 
M. L. Covell, John W. Dawson, David Wheeler, Alvin Barnett, Jonathan Cheney, 
Joseph B. Harbert, Eli Frankerberger, Hezekiah mM. Harbert, Richard Gross, William 
Harbert, Samuel Durley, Orman Roberson, Baily Kimler, Baily H. Coffey, Lewis 
Soward, John W. Harbert, Isaac Baker and Absalom Funk. The sale is said to have 
been quite lively and the bidding spirited—the lot on which the McLean County Bank 
now stands, bringing the highest pricee—$52. 

At the March term, 1833, a petition was presented signed by Samuel Hoblitt and 
others for a road commencing at the county line of Mason and MeLean County, near 
Long Point, thence to Waynesville, to Napp’s mill, thence over the line between Samuel 
Hoblitt’s and Shipley’s, thence to intersect the road to be laid out in Tazewell County 
by way of Orondorff’s mill to Pekin. Petition granted, and Isaac Baker, Andrew 
Brock and Benjamin Shipley appointed Viewers thercof. 

So rapid had been the inerease of population in the county that, at the same ses- 
sion, the Court redivided the county into road distriets as follows, which will give a very 
good idea of the distribution of the popuiation at that time, and also many of the 
names of the early settlers and their location: District No. 1, to commence at the line 
between the land of John Kimler and Benjamin Haines; thence west to the west end of 
the causeway near J. Toliver’s land; also on the road from Bloomington south to 
the largest branch of Sugar Creek ; and also on the road from Bloomington north to the 
middle of Town 24, Range 2 east, and the streets and alleys in Bloomington. John 
Kimler was appointed Supervisor. 

District No. 2, commencing at the west end of the causeway east of J. Toliver’s, 
on the county road leading to Funk’s Grove, including the inhabitants near said road as 
far as the northwest corner of Isaac Hougham’s fence, and those on the west side 
of Blooming Grove as far south as Mr. Hinshaw’s. James Toliver, Supervisor. 

District No. 3, including all the inhabitants on the west side of Bloomihg Grove, 
from Mr. Hinshaw’s to Kickapoo Creek, between Seth Baker’s and Omen Olney’s 
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to labor on the road from Sugar Creek, near the north end of Section 16, south to Town 
22 north, Range 2 east. J. B. Harbert appointed Supervisor. : 

District No. 4, to commence at Kickapoo Creek, between Seth Baker’s and Omen 
Olney’s, thence, including all the inhabitants to work on the roads on the east side of the 
grove in Town 23 north, as far as the north and west of Mr. Haines’ land. William 
Orondorff appointed Supervisor. 

District No. 5, the inhabitants of Funk’s Grove, John Murphy’s Grove, and of 
William Johnson’s Grove. to work that part of the road leading from Bloomington 
to John Funk’s, commencing at the northwest corner of Isaac Hougham’s farm, thence 
to Funk’s Grove. John Funk appointed Supervisor. 

District No. 6, all the inhabitants of that part of the big grove lying west of the 
Third Principal Meridian, and thence west and south to the county line, to work on a road 
intended to be opened. Samuel Hoblitt, Supervisor. 

District No. 7, to be composed of all of that part of big grove lying east of the 
Third Principal Meridian, including Town 21 north, Range 1 east. George Isham 
appointed Supervisor. 

District No. 8, commencing at Isaac Harrold’s, thence westwardly so as to include 
all the inhabitants living on the north side of the Vermilion, within the limits of 
the county as far west as the county line crosses the south fork of the river Vermilion ; 
thence up said stream, including all the inhabitants to the southeast end of the timber 
called Epperd’s Point, the inhabitants as before mentioned to work on the road now 
located, running from Frederick Rook’s to Bloomington as far as the ten-mile post 
on said road. Frederick Rook appointed Supervisor. 

District No. 9, commencing at the southeast end of Indian Grove, near Martin 
Darnell’s, thence northeastwardly, following the said grove or creek, so as to include all 
the inhabitants east of where Isaac Jordan now lives, on the north side of the Vermilion 
River, and to include all the inhabitants living east of the two mentioned points. 
Martin Darnell appointed Supervisor. 

District No. 10, commencing at the west end of the claim or farm of Isaac Jordan, 
where he now lives, on the Vermilion River, so as to include all the inhabitants on both 
sides of the grove of timber on said river as far west as where Isaac Harrold now lives 
on the said river. Uriah Blue appointed Supervisor. 

District No. 11 shall comprehend all the road, and inhabitants to work the same, 
from the ten-mile post, north of William Evans’, southerly to the prairie south 
of Mr. Young’s, extending east to the center of Towns 24, 25 and 26 in Range 4, 
and east to the junction of Mackinaw and Money Creek Timber. William Young, 
Supervisor. 

District No. 12, comprehending the inhabitants and roads commencing at the edge 
of the prairie a little south of Mr. Young’s, in Mackinaw Timber, thence southerly 
through the Money Creek Timber to the center of Town 24 north, in Range 2 east, and 
extending cast so as to include the grove of Mr. Smith, and west to the junction 
of Mackinaw and Money Creek Timber, thence southerly to the center ot Town 24 
north, in Range 1 east. Jacob Spawr appointed Supervisor. 

District No. 13, comprehending all the inhabitants in Painter Creek Timber 
and Walnut Grove within the county to work on the roads running through their settle- 
ments. William McCord, Supervisor. 
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District No. 14, comprehending all that territory in the county west of the follow- 
_ ing line, to wit: Beginning at the center of Town 24 north, in Range 1 east, northerly 
to the junction of Mackinaw and Money Creek Timber. Isaac Allen appointed Super- 
visor. 

District No. 15, comprehending all the inhabitants in Stout’s Grove within the 
county, to labor on the road from Mackinawtown to Bloomington, from the. west line of 
the county extending to Dry Grove. Robert McClure, Supervisor. 

District No. 16, comprehending all the inhabitants of Dry Grove, Harbert’s Grove, 
Brown’s Grove and Mosquito Grove, if in the county, to work the road from the Third 
Principal Meridian eastwardly through Dry Grove, and on toward Bloomington to the 
west bank of Sugar Creek. Elijah Dixon appointed Supervisor. 

District No. 17, shall comprehend all the inhabitants of Long Point and Short 
Point, to near Jesse Funk’s, to labor on the roads leading south from the north part of 
Town 21, running southerly to the county line. John P. Glenn appointed Supervisor. 

District No. 18, comprehending Town 22 north, Range 2 east, including Jesse 
Funk, and to labor on roads from north part of Town 21, to the north of Town 22, in 
Range 2 east. David Noble appointed Supervisor. 

District No. 19, shall comprehend the Towns 22 and 23, Range 3 east. Henry 
Manning appointed Supervisor. 

District No. 20, comprehending all the inhabitants in Buckles’ Grove on the north 
and south forks of Salt Creek, in the county, to work the road from Town 22 north, 
Range 3 east, to the county line near Osburn’s Grove. Silas Waters appointed Super- 
visor. 

District No. 21, comprehending all the inhabitants in Old Town Timber, east of 
Range 3, except south side within a mile of road from Merrifield’s to Dawson’s, to work 
the road from Range 3 east, eastward to four miles east of John Dawson’s. Jeremiah 
Greenman, Supervisor. 

District No. 22. All the inhabitants in Cheney's Grove to work the road from 
county line east of Jonathan Cheney’s ; thence westerly to within four miles of John 
Dawson’s. Benjamin Thomas, Supervisor. : 

At the same session, on application, the Court granted license to Greenbury Larison 
to keep tavern in the town of Bloomington one year, for the sum of $5. The Court 
granted also the petition for a road round the southwest side of Bloomington ; a petition 
for a road through Big Grove; and a petition for the alteration of a road southerly 
through Randolph Grove. A tax of one-half of one per cent was levied on stock, 
animals, personal property and distilleries. The Court, acting as overseers of the poor, 
bound Maryann King, a poor girl of eight years, to Gervis Gaylord, as apprentice in house- 
wifery until she should be eighteen years of age. This is the first instance of the kind in 
the county. License was granted to Benjamin Haines to vend goods, wares and mer- 
chandise. 

At the June term, on request of John Recob and others, the Court set off the fol- 
lowing territory into a separate election precinct, to be called Vermilion Precinct, to wit : 
Comprehending all the inhabitants and territory north of a line extending from the 
southeasterly part of Indian Grove, westerly to Epperd’s Point on Rook’s Creek ; thence 
northwestwardly, including all the inhabitants on said creek and timber to the county 
line, shall constitute said precinct ; and the place of holding elections shall be at Uriah 
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Blue’s, and Martin Darnell, William Popejoy and James C. M. Miller are appointed 
Judges of Elections. 

Edward F. Patrick and Charles Moore made application for the privilege of prov- 
ing themselves Revolutionary soldiers, in order to obtain pensions. Application granted, 
and their representations believed to be genuine. At the September term, the Court 
executed a deed for Lots 13 and 14, to David Trimmer, being town lots in the town of 
Bloomington. At the December term, William Vincent made application for the priv- 
ilege of proving himself a Revolutionary soldier. Application granted, and his repre- 
sentations believed to be genuine. 

At the March term, 1834, an applieation by Charles Maltby for license to keep 
a grocery in the town of Waynesville, MeLean County, for one year, was granted. <A 
petition was presented for the location of a road, beginning at the termination of a 
road leading from Shelbyville to the south boundary of this county, near Charles 
MeCord’s; thenee, by the nearest and best route to the head of Mackinaw Timber ; 
thence to the Vermilion Timber; thenee to the north boundary of the county, pursuing 
the nearest and best route from the head of Mackinaw Timber in the direction of Chieago. 
John W. Dawson, Daniel Crumbaugh and William McDowell, appointed Viewers. 
William Durley, Esq., presented his report of the sale of Section 16, in Town 24 north, 
Range 1 west, accompanied by his resignation as School Commissioner of the county; and 
and the Court thereupon appointed Jesse W. Fell, Esq., School Commissioner in his stead. 

A petition signed by M. L. Covell, Jonathan Hodge and others, for a road from 
Bloomington, on the State road, through Dry Grove; thence past Ephraim Stout’s 
mill, Jonathan Hodge’s, to the county line, to intersect a road laid out in Tazewell 
County, to the county line near Isaac Williams’. Petition granted, and Viewers ordered 
to report. William Covell was granted license to keep a grocery in the town of Bloom- 
ington, one year; charge for license, $5. 

John Toliday applied for the privilege of proving himself a Revolutionary soldier. 
Application granted, and his proofs admitted as good and true. 

A petition was received, signed by Moses Baldwin and others, for a road, beginning 
at a point in the prairie north of Randolph’s Grove; thence through said grove, by way 
of Gardner Randolph’s, to Frederick Barnard’s, in Short Point; thence to Baker’s 
mill, on Kickapoo; thence to Waynesville; thence to meet a county road that is laid 
out from Decatur, in Macon County, at the south line of MeLean County. The Court 
granted the petition, and appointed Jesse Sutton, Gardner Randolph and F. Barnard to 
view and locate the road to Jesse Sutton’s, where it may intersect a road to Waynes- 
ville, and southwesterly to the county line, and established the road at forty feet in 
width. Isaac Baker, Clerk of the Court, reports that the amount of sales of lots in the 
town of Bloomington was $963.924. A petition, signed by James Weed and others, 
for a road to be located from Bloomington to F. Trimmer’s, Coonrod Flesher’s, to 
Epperd’s Point, to Uriah Blue’s, on the Vermilion; thence to the county line in the 
direetion to Chieago. Petition granted, and Viewers appointed. 

A. petition, signed by Mathew Robb and others, was presented for a view of a 
road from the ford on the Mackinaw where the old Fort Clark trail crosses, known by 
the name of Hugh’s Ford ;' thence to Samuel McClure’s; thence to intersect the State 
road leading from Dry Grove to Mackinawtown. Petition granted, and Samuel 
McClure, Samuel McDaniel and Levi Danley appointed Viewers. 
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A petition signed by Alexander W. Breckenridge and others, praying for the 
alteration of a county road from William Young’s, on the road from Rook’s Creek, to 
Bloomington, by way of Benjamin Ogden’s and Isaac Strowd’s; thence, along the main 
leading road until intersecting the State road near Sugar Creek. Petition granted, 
and George W. Wallis, Benjamin Ogden and Levi Strowd appointed Viewers, to make 
report next term. 

At the Mareh term, 1835, Harrison Noble and others petition for an election 
precinct, composed of Towns 21 and 22 north, Range 2 east. The Court grant the 
petition, organize the precinct under the name of Middle Precinct, order the elections to 
be held at the house of Hiram Buck, and appoint David Noble, John P. Glenn and 
George Hand Judges of Elections. Amount of revenue for the year 1833, besides 
incidentals, reported to be $712.03. 

The Court granted to George W. Wallis permission to erect, under proper 
restrictions, a mill-dam and mills on the northeast quarter of the northwest quarter of 
Section 11, in Town 25 north, Range 3 east; and to Tebulan G. Cantrill, and to Matthew 
McElhiney, each to build adam and mill, at different points, on the waters of the 
Kickapoo. The Court authorize the Sheriff to rent: the Court House, under specified 
restrictions, as a schoolhouse, for $3 per month. 

The duplicate for tax of the county for 1835 is reported at $1,241.42}. 

A novelty appears on the records of the Court at the October term, 1835, to the 
effect that the ‘Court directs that notice be given in the Illinois Republican that pro- 
posals will be received by said Court on the first Monday in December next for build- 
ing a Court House in Bloomington, McLean County, forty feet square, of brick, and 
two stories high; and order the expense to be paid out of the County Treasury for said 
notice.” This is the first official recognition of the press in McLean County as a 
medium of communication between the people and their public servants; and it con- 
tains the very sensible provision for paying therefor. 

At the December term, 1835, the Court accepted the report of the Reviewers, and 
established the road that lies between Little Kickapoo Creek aud Blooming Grove, 
intersecting the road leading from Blooming Grove to Randolph Grove, near James B. 
Price’s, at forty feet in width. 

On the same day, Messrs. James Allen and Timothy B. Hoblitt presented the 
plat of the town of New Castle, which was approved and certified by the County Com- 
missioners. Also, Messrs. A. Gridley and M. L. Covell presented a plat of the town 
of Le Roy, which the Commissioners approved and certified. 

The appearance of a public newspaper in Bloomington, and the enterprise of lay- 
ing out new towns in different portions of the county on the part of its citizens, mark 
a new.era in the material development of the county, as well as of mental development. A 
great influx of immigrants, about those times, had an important influence in inspiring the 
former settlers with the idea that, to secure fortunes, all they had to do was to go in. 

At the same session, Mr. John W. Baddely applied for license to sell goods, wares 
and merchandise at the town of Le Roy (to be), and also to keep a tavern at the same 
place; also, Mr. David Duncan and Mr. R. Post make application to vend goods, wares 
and merchandise in the town of Waynesville. Messrs. Allen Withers & Co., and Messrs. 
Asahel Gridley, Ortagal Covell and Calvin Carpenter make application for license to 


vend goods, wares and merchandise in the county of McLean. 
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All these indications of very rapid development, at that time, are unmistakable. 
There was no lack of enterprise among early settlers in this county, whatever one may 
be disposed to say of their discretion. 

At the same term, the Court appointed Thomas H. Haines their attorney, to effect 
a loan of $5,000, for a term of years, at a rate of interest not to exceed 8 per cent 
per annum. This was done preparatory to making arrangements to build a Court 
House. 

At a special term of the County Commissioners’ Court, January 20, 1836, the 
Court proceeded to make arrangements for contracting with Leander Munsell, of Edgar 
County, in said State, for building a Court House for the county of McLean; when, 
after taking the subject into careful examination, and hearing the proposition of the 
said Leander Munsell, a written contract was agreed upon for a brick building, 40x45 
feet. square, two stories high, finished in five rooms, the court-room on the lower floor, 
with a gallery and all other conveniences, particularly specified in said agreement, for 
the sum of $6,375, with interest on $5,375, after the completion of said job, at 8 per 
cent, until paid, and to be paid on or before the expiration of twenty years; and other 
particulars specified in said article of agreement, reference thereto being had. On the 
next day, the articles of agreement were signed by the contracting parties. 

At the March term, 1836, of the Commissioners’ Court, there were numerous 
applications for license to carry on business by various parties, and petitions for new 
roads and amendments to old ones—all showing great activity. There were also several 
applications for writs of ad quod damnum, in reference to how much dam cach applicant 
might employ in order sufficiently to raise the water to run a mill. Another unmistaka- 
ble evidence of rapid improvement. 

On settling with the County Treasurer, the amount coming into his hands during 
the previous current year was found to be $1,303.88. The Court levied the usual rate, 
one-half of one per cent tax on town lots, except in Bloomington, on cattle, carriages 
and other personal property. 

At the June session of the Court, a plat of the town of Versailles, in McLean 
County, was presented, approved and certified. A. and I. M. Richardson make appli- 
cation for license to keep a grocery in said town of Versailles, and Hopkins & Beatty 
apply for license to sell goods, wares and merchandise in the said town. James O. 
Barnard presented the plat of the town of Wilkesborough, as laid out by him, together 
with the certificate accompanying the same, which was approved and certified by the 
Court. 

The town of’ Lexington was laid off by Messrs. Gridley and Brown, and the town 
of Concord by Messrs. Isaac W. Hall and Mathew Robb. The town of Hudson was 
laid out the same year by a company in which Mr. John Magoun and Mr. 8. P. Cox 
were interested. Mount Hope Colony, consisting of Rhode Island immigrants, entered 
lands and commenced, the following year, to make settlements. The Hudson company 
entered 12,600 acres, and the Mount Hope company 8,000 acres. Several additions 
were made to the town of Bloomington, and the immigration showed that the town and 
thé surrounding country were appreciated. 

It is believed by those who have reflected upon the subject that the population of 
the county, in the spring of 1832, was fully two thousand. From the incidental men- 
tion of names in the districting of the county as just given, it will be seen that 
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settlements had been commenced in-the near vicinity of most of the groves, and some of 
them were pretty well surrounded by farms. The county seemed now to be fairly set 
upon its feet, and to have nothing in its way to prevent its entering upon a course of 
prosperity. Though there was really no market for the agricultural productions of the 
farmers outside of the county, yet the people could raise plenty to eat, and their plain 
and simple manner of life did not subject them to much expense; and the rapid ingress 
of immigrants consumed a portion of their surplus productions. When an excess of 
animal propensities, for the time being, ruled individuals or collections of persons, they 
had now places where they could get on a bender, plenty of room to fight, and no police 
to interfere; but they had Justices to assess fines upon them, when they chose to indulge 
in such little pastimes, and Constables to collect them, and a Commissioners’ Court, 
through which such fines, if they should happen to be paid, would reach the county 
treasury, where they would do the most good. But most persons were then too busy, 
and had too much good sense to indulge in such luxuries. 

In 1836, the population of Bloomington had increased from 150, in 1833, to 450; 
and that of the county had increased, in the same time, from 2,000 to 5,000. The town 
of Lytleville came into existence, also, this year, and an addition was made to it the fol- 
lowing March, by Mr. John Baldwin. Like several of its kin, born in those days, it is 
still a littleville, though it has mills, churches, schools and worthy citizens. 

The people came into the country on steamboats, flatboats, on horse-back, on wagons 
drawn by horses, mules, oxen and even cows; and not a few patronized the foot and 
walker line. 

In December, 1836, after a warm spell of weather, with occasional rain, turning 
the snow to slush, there came one evening the most sudden and severe change of weather 
ever known in this country. All at once, the icy breath of a northwestern storm, mov- 
ing with fearful rapidity, swept over the country and almost instantly turned to ice the 
falling, the running and the standing water exposed to its touch. Its force and severity 
were irresistible; and tradition tells of great and intolerable suffering to man and beast 
from its fearful visitation. 

About these times, several men settled in Bloomington, some of them afterward 
removing into the country, who, with their hands as well as with their heads and their 
means, greatly helped to develop the capabilities of this county. Hon. John Moore, after- 
ward in the State Legislature, Lieutenant Governor and State Treasurer, was, in those 
early times, the ‘ wagon-maker ” of Bloomington, and subsequently a successful farmer. 
Messrs. David Trimmer, Lewis Bunn, Joshua Fell and others plied the blacksmith art. 
Thomas Williams, Thomas Fell and William F. Flagg built generally, and Abraham 
Brokaw, then as now, incessantly built the plow. 

The Court agreed with Leander Munsell to amend a former contract for his build- 
ing a Court House, so that instead of a building 40x45 feet and 26 feet high, it 
shall be 42% feet square and 32 feet high, with other alterations; and for the said 
alterations, the Court promised to pay the said Leander Munsell the further sum of 
$1,680. 

Jesse W. Fell, Hsq., resigned the School Commissionership of the county and the 
Court appointed Cheney Thomas, Esq., his successor. 

The Court appropriated $500 out of the county funds as part of the first payment 
to L. Munsell on Court House contract. 
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At the September term, 1836, the Court accepted the Court House as finished 
according to contraet with Mr. Leander Munsell, and paid him the balance of ‘the first 
payment, $1,000. 

The Court established the tariff for license to vend goods, wares and merchandise 
in Bloomington, the ensuing year, at $15; to keep tavern, the same, and to keep a 
grocery, $12. In Waynesville, for similar license, $12 and $10; in all other towns in 
the county, $9 and $8, and at other places in the county, $6, irrespectively. 

The closing terms of the Court for 1836, were marked by many applications for 
licenses to do business of various kinds, by petitions for new roads and alterations in 
former ones, and for permission to construct dams and mills in all directions, in the 
county, all showing great activity and enterprise. 

At the first term of the Court, for 1837, a tax of one-half of one per cent was levied 
on town lots, excepting Bloomington, and on cattle and other stock, wagons, carriages and 
personal property. 

Mr. M. Scott, Sheriff and Collector, reported the available revenue of the county 
for 1836 to be $1,425.95. 

At the December term, the Court examined the condition of the County Jail, and 
finding it unfit for use or repair, ordered the Clerk to have notice given in the Blooming- 
ton Observer that proposals will be received at the March term, for the erection ofa 
jail for the county. 

At the June term, 1838, the Court settled with the County Collector, M. Scott, 
for the revenue for 1837, amounting to $1,863.82. During this year, there continued 
to be many applications for licenses to do business, petitions for roads, and for permission 
to construct dams and erect mills. 

The amount of the tax, one-half per cent, for the year 1838, on lands and personal 
property, was $1,983.34. 

The tax levied by the Court in 1839 was one-fourth of one per cent. At the 
December term, 1839, the Jail which Dr. Isaac Baker had contracted to build for $290, 
to be completed by September, 1840, was so near completion, and such disposition shown 
to finish it up as soon as possible, that the Court accepted the same for immediate 
use. 

At the June term, 1840, the Court appointed Jacob Spawr Commissioner to take 
the enumeration of the inhabitants of MeLean County, for 1840. The taxes for the 
year 1839, amounted to $2,442.75. The amount of the taxes for the year 1840, for 
the county, was $3,492.78. The amount of the taxes in the county for the year 1841 
was $4,657.10. 

At the December term, 1842, the Court appointed Davis and Colton to act as 
agents on behalf of the county of McLean, to demand from and receive of the County 
Commissioners’ Court of Woodford County the sum of $190, their portion of interest 
now due from said county of Woodford to the county of McLean on the debt of the 
MeLean County Court House. It will be borne in mind that Woodford County was 
created in 1841, and took a portion of the territory formerly belonging to McLean 
County off the northwest corner thereof; hence, the ground for this demand. It may 
as well be mentioned here, perhaps, as in any other place, that the report formerly in 
circulation in reference to the peculiar form of the piece of territory in question. that it 
was so shaped for political purposes, is erroneous; and the reason for the peculiarity 
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must be sought in the provision that, in forming new counties, no county line shall be 
within twelve miles of the Court House of any county seat. 

The development of the material resources of the county was, during these years, 
very slow; in some respects it stood still, and even went backward. Violent changes in 
financial policy, with temporary and silly expedients, and general and rash speculative 
operations in real estate, had produced their inevitable results, and almost universal pros- 
tration was experienced in all parts of the country, beginning earlier in the East, and 
now falling upon the West with fearful effects. Credit was gone; of money there was 
little or none. No market for agricultural productions, manufactures at ruinous prices, 
no adequate wages could be paid for labor, and continuous failures of business men, 
from the impossibility of collections, turned to folly the wisdom of the wise, greatly 
weakened the confidence of man in his fellow-men, and threatened the dissolution of the 
social relations of society. Compared with those times, the present gloomy times are as 
comparative prosperity. Although the state of affairs was improving in the East, and 
something like cheerfulness and moderate prosperity returning, so great were the difh- 
culties and the expenses of getting the productions of the West into market, that there 
was very little or nothing left to the producer, and as immigration had come nearly to a 
stand-still, there was no home market. 

That the county revenue for 1842 amounted to only $1,029.01 is a most conclu- 
sive evidence of the fearful condition of the material interests of the people. City lots in 
Bloomington were scarcely quotable at $5, and many of them were abandoned by Hast- 
ern owners, rather than to pay the taxes on them. 

As the territory of the county had been. much reduced by the creation of sur- 
rounding counties, the Court, at its March term (1843), reconstructed the county into 
the following precincts : 

Bloomington Precinct to be composed of and include the territory within the fol- 
lowing limits, to wit: Commencing at the northeast corner of Section 24, Township 
24 north, Range 3 east, thence west to the northwest corner of Section 22, Township 
24 north, Range 1 east; thence south to the southwest corner of Section 15, Town- 
ship 23 north, Range 1 east; thence east one mile; thence south to the town line 
dividing 22 and 23 north; thence east to range line dividing Ranges 2 and 3 east ; 
thence north to town line dividing Towns 23 and 24 north; thence east to range line 
dividing Ranges 3 and 4 east; thence north to the place of beginning; and that 
elections are to be held at the town of Bloomington. 

Middle Precinet to be composed of and include the territory within the following 
limits, to wit: Commencing at the southeast corner of Section 9, Township 21 north, 
Range 3 east ; thence north to the northeast corner of Section 21, Township 22 north, 
Range 3 east; thence west to the range line dividing Ranges 2 and 3 east; thence 
north to the town line dividing 22 and 23 north; thence west to the northwest corner 
of Section 2, Township 22 north, Range 1 east; thence south to the county line; 
thence east to the place of beginning; and that the place of holding elections in said 
precinct be at the town of Lytleville, until otherwise altered by the Court. 

Mackinaw Precinct to be composed of and include the territory within the fol- 
lowing limits, to wit: Commencing at the southwest corner of Township 24 north, 
Range 4 east; thence north to the north side of Money Creek; thence down said 
Money Creek to Mackinaw Creek ; thence north to the middle of Township 26 north ; 
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thence west to the county line of Woodfurd County; thence along the county line of 
Woodford County to the northwest corner of Livingston County; thence east to the 
northeast corner of Township 26 north, Range 5 east; thence south nine miles; thence 
east six miles to the county line; thence south three miles to the southeast corner of 
Township 25 north, 6 east; thence west to the southwest corner of the southeast 
quarter of Section 32, Township 25 north, Range 4 east ; thence south to the town line 
dividing Towns 23 and 24 north; thence west to the range line dividing Ranges 3 and 
4 east; thence north to the place of beginning ; and that the place of holding elections 
in said precinct shall be in the town of Lexington, until otherwise altered by the Court. 

St. Clairville Precinct to be composed of and include the territory: within the 
following limits, to wit: Commencing at the southwest corner of the northeast quar- 
ter of Section 8, Township 22 north, Range 4 east; thence east to the county line; 
thence north to the northeast corner of Township 24 north, Range 6 east; thence west 
along the town line dividing Towns 24 and 25 north, to the northwest corner of the 
northeast quarter of Section 5, Township 24 north, Range 4 east; thence south to the 
place of beginning; and that the place of holding elections shall be in the town of 
St. Clairville for said precinct, until otherwise altered by the Court. 

Salt Creek Precinct to be composed of and include the territory within the follow- 
ing limits, to wit: Commencing on the county line at the southwest corner of Section 
10, Township 21 north, Range 3 east; thence east on the county line to the southeast 
corner of Section 12, orcs 21 _ Range 6 east ; thence north to the northeast 
corner of the Prien quarter of Section 12, Townthip 22 north, Range 6 east; 
thence west to the range line dividing Ranges 3 and 4 east; thence south to the south- 
west corner of Section 18, Township 22 north, Range 4 east; thence west to the north- 
west corner of Section 22, Township 22 north, Range 3 east; thence south to the 
place of beginning ; and that the place of holding elections in said precinct shall be 
at Le Roy, until otherwise altered by the Court. 

Price’s Precinct to be composed of and include the territory within the following 
limits, to wit: Commencing at the southwest corner of Section 18, Township 22 
north, Range 3 east; thence east to the range line dividing Ranges 3 and 4 east; 
thence north to the northeast corner of the southeast quarter of Section 12, Township 
22 north, Range 3 east; thence east to the northeast corner of the southwest quarter 
of Section 8, Township 22 north, Range 4 east; thence north to the township line 
dividing 23 and 24 north; thence west to the range lire dividing Ranges 2 and 3 east ; 
thence south to the place of beginning; and that the place of holding elections in 
said precinct shall be at Price’s Schoolhouse until otherwise altered by the Court. 

Hudson Precinct to be composed of and include the territory within the following 
limits, to wit: Commencing at the southeast corner of Section 13, Township 24 north, 
Range 2 east; thence north to Money Creek; thence down said creek to Mackinaw 
Creek ; thence north to the middle of Town 26 north; thence west to the county line 
of Woodford County; thence in a southwesterly direction along the county line of 
Woodford County to the southwest corner of Section 20, Township 25 north, Range 1 
east; thence east to the southeast corner of Section 21, Township 25 north, Range 1 
east ; thence south to the southwest corner of Section 15, Township 23 north, Range 1 
east ; thence east to the place of beginning; and the place of holding elections in said 
precinct shall be at Hudson, until altered by the Court. 
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Concord Precinct to be composed of and include the territory within the follow- 
ing limits to wit: Commencing at the southwest corner of Section 18, Township 23 
north, Range 1 west; thence north to county line of Woodford County; thence east on 
the county line to the northwest corner of Section 29, Township 25 north, Range 1 
east; thence east to the northeast corner of Section 28, Township 25 north, Range 1 
east; thence south to the southeast corner of Section 16, Township 23 north, Range 1 
east; thence west to the place of beginning; and the place of holding elections in said 
precinct shall be in Concord, until otherwise altered by the Court. 

Johnston’s Precinct to be composed of and include the territory within the follow- 
ing limits, to wit: Commencing at the southwest corner of Section 7, Township 21 north, 
Range 1 west; thence east on the county line to the southeast corner of Section 10, 
Township 21 north, Range 1 east; thence north to the northeast corner of Section 22 
north, Range 1 east ; thence west to the county line; thence south to the place of begin- 
ning; and that the place of holding elections in said precinct shall be at the house of 
Lee Daniel, Esq., until otherwise altered by the Court. 

The Court then appointed the following-named persons to serve as Judges of Elec- 
tions in the several precincts, as follows: In Bloomington Precinct, James B. Price, 
Benjamin Depew and James Miller; in Johnston’s Precinct, James Murphy, Daniel 
Proctor and William Hougham - in Concord Precinct, William Gilson, Jeremiah S. Hall 
and Israel D. Janes; in Hudson Precinct, James T. Gildersleeve, Samuel P. Cox and 
Isaac Hinthorn; in Mackinaw Precinct, James Vandolah, James R. Dawson and Will- 
iam Popejoy; in St. Clairsville Precinct, Jeremiah Greenman, Thomas D. Gilmore and 
Ezekiel Arrowsmith ; in LeRoy Precinct, William Conaway, Silas Waters and Malan 
Bishop ; in Price’s Precinct, William Bishop, Elias H. Wall and Jesse Adams; in Mid- 
dle Precinct, Samuel Turman, Thomas O. Rutledge and Charles Leeper. 

At the June term, 1843, the Court paid on the interest due to the bondho!ders of 
the Court House indebtedness, through Messrs. Davis & Colton, Agents, $1,100. A 
portion of it was in State Bank of Illinois bills, at 40 per cent discount. The Court 
levied for the current year a tax for county purposes of one-fifth of one per cent on the 
taxable property of the county. The county revenue for 1843 was $2,440.95. 

At the March term of the County Commissioners’ Court, 1844, a bounty ordered 
to be paid for each wolf killed in the county, known as the big wolf, was $2, and $1 for 
each prairie wolf, of six months old. This was the first similar bounty offered in the 
county. At the June term, the Court ordered the County Treasurer to pay $400) on 
the interest due on the Court House bonds. For the current year, the Court levied a 
tax of two-fifths of one per cent, for county purposes. on the taxable property in the 
county. The Court let out to the best bidders, the building of a bridge across Mackinaw 
Creek, near Lexington; one across Kickapoo Creek, on the road from Bloomington to 
Le Roy; and one over Big Kickapoo Creek, in Randolph Grove, on the road from 
Bloomington to the south line of the county—the three bridges to cost $527. 

At the March term, 1846, the Court awarded $50 to be paid to any person who 
should pursue and apprehend any person guilty of stealing a horse within McLean 
County, if apprehended outside of the county, upon his conviction. The Court levied 
a tax of three-tenths per cent for county revenue; also, that every able-bodied man 
from twenty-one to fifty years of age, should work two days on the public roads for the 
year 1846. The Court contracted with Mr. William F. Flagg, to build a bridge 
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according to specifications, across Sugar Creck, on the road leading from Bloomington: ~ 
to Peoria, for the sum of $250, to be completed in June of the current year. 

The county revenue, for the year 1844, amounted to $4,966.60. At the June 
term, the Court ordered the Treasurer to pay the interest on the Court. House bonds 
then due, to the amount of $1,641.34. At the special July term, the Court contracted 
with B. E. Dodson to build a bridge across Salt Creek, two miles east of Le Roy, on 
the road leading from Bloomington to Danville, for $240. The county revenue, for 
the year 1845, amounted to $3,766.56. 

At the March term, 1847, the Court levied a tax, for county revenue, of three- 
tenths per cent. The Court appropriated $50 for the building of a bridge on the road . 
leading from Bloomington to John Bishop’s old place. 

At a special term of the Commissioners’ Court, April 29, 1848, the Court con- 
tracted with Mr. William F. Flagg to build, according to specifications, a County Jail in 
Bloomington, for $2.065, with a dwelling for Sheriff included, said building to be 
completed by the 1st of December of the current year. The county revenue for the 
year 1846, amounted to $3,897.96; and for the year 1847, the county revenue 
amounted to $4,077.12. 

At the March term, 1849, the Court made appropriations for building bridges in 
McLean County, as follows: $150 for the building of a bridge across the Mackinaw 
at John Thompson’s; $125 for repairing the bridge near Lexington across the Mack- 
inaw; $500 for building a bridge across the Mackinaw, on the road leading from 
Bloomington to Hennepin and Ottawa; $100 for a bridge across Money Creek, on the: 
State road leading from Bloomington to Chicago; $150 for building a bridge across 
Sugar Creek, on the road leading from Bloomington to Hennepin; $150 for building a 
bridge across the Kickapoo, on the road leading from Bloomington to Cheney’s Grove ; 
$150 for building a bridge across Sugar Creek, on the State road leading from Bloom- 
ington to Springfield; $150 for building a bridge across Sugar Creek, in Johnston’s. 
Precinct ; and $150 for building a bridge across Little Kickapoo, on the road leading 
from Bloomington to Le Roy. 

The Court ordered that every able-bodied man, from twenty-one to fifty years of age- 
inclusive, shall work three days on the public roads in McLean County—the said men 
being residents thereof—for the year 1849; and appropriated $75 for the building ofa 
bridge across the slough on the Waynesville road, near Martin L. Bishop’s and Harri- 
son Noble’s. The records show that the actual cost of building the bridges above men- 
tioned, owing to changes of conditions, plans, and other causes, to much more than the 
appropriations stated—from 25 to 100 per cent more. 

At the December term, 1849, the County Commissioners’ Court was succeeded by 
the County Court, consisting of one Presiding Judge and two Associate Justices. At 
the same term, the new Jail was accepted as far as finished, and $1,000 ordered to be 
paid to Messrs. Flagg & Ewing on their contract to build the said Jail and 
dwelling. The county revenue for the year 1849 amounted to $4,613.95. The 
county revenue for the year 1850 and 1851 was $9,270.28. In 1852, the revenue was 
$5,993.07. 

In 1849, the California gold excitement was sufficiently strong to induce quite a 
number of the citizens of Mclean County to seek the favors of fickle Fortune in that 
distant and wild country. The adventure was full of chances; the journey was of 
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great length, beset with many difficulties, and not a few dangers; and the prospect of 
suddenly acquiring large amounts of the precious metal was very uncertain. But the 
recent Mexiean war, and the spirit of adventure natural in a new and vast country, 
together with the recent several years of hard times, were sufficient to outweigh all 
doubts and diffieulties. Among the large number who went from this county, we 
remember Messrs. G. B. Larison, Seth H. Adams, Maj. W. Packard, Daniel 
Robinson, Dr. William Elder, Lyman Ferre, John H. Wickizer, John M. Lov- 
ing and William H. Evans. Our recollection in the matter is, that our fellow-eitizens 
brought baek with them more experiences than they did gold; and that none of them 
made fortunes. Be this as it may, the influence of the golden stream that soon 
began to flow East was sensibly felt, and helped to lift the gloom that pervaded the 
country. | 

But the railroad enterprise that had begun to revive among the active and energetic 
public men of the times eontributed very largely to restore eonfidenee among the eiti- 
zens of Illinois; and in no county in the State more than in MeLean. There was a 
tradition among us that the Central Railroad, which had already an existence on paper, 
if revived, would pass through this county ; so, that when the new eharter was obtained 
in 1850, and a strong company took hold of it, the feeling of eoming prosperity and a 
general appreciation of the great inducements to capital and emigrants to locate in 
Illinois were no where more active than in McLean County. Within three years, the 
cars were running through Bloomington on the Central and on the Chicago, Alton & 
St. Louis Railroads. Real estate rose rapidly, building went on actively, business 
revived, markets were brought within reach, lumber was plenty, immigration set in again, 
and farmers began to venture out upon the ocean of fertile lands that everywhere sur- 
rounded the island-like groves. 

Though the prices of agricultural products were not high, they would, at least, 
bring something, and that readily. When the farms on the prairies were comparatively 
new, and the soil light and fresh from the recently-decayed turf, fine crops of excellent 
wheat were raised, even white wheat of the best quality was quite common. 

In procuring the charter of the Central Railroad—the father of several other roads 
in the State—the people of Illinois are greatly and lastingly under obligations to the able 
efforts of Senator Stephen A. Douglas, as well as in assisting to set it on its feet and 
put it in motion. So, in reference to loeating the route of the road so as to pass through 
Bloomington, our eitizens owe much to the efforts of Judge Davis, Gen. Gridley and 
Jesse W. Fell, Esq. There was a disposition to run the road through this county some 
seven or eight miles east of Bloomington, and to build up a rival business point to eom- 
pete with Bloomington, and possibly, in time, to change the location of the county seat. 
But the efforts of the above-named gentlemen, assisted by others, prevented it. In 
fact, it would have required a pretty strong leaning in that direction to have resisted the 
ability and influence of Judge Davis, the ready talents and quick perception of Gen. 
Gridley, and the shrewdness and indefatigable efforts of Jesse W. Fell, Esq., who seems 
to have a universal genius for aiding all commendable enterprises. This latter gentle- 
man took also a very active interest in the Chicago & Alton Railroad, which was not 
very far behind the Central in penetrating the territory of the county. Any county is 
fortunate in having among its citizens men of such abilities to labor in developing its 
natural capabilities and securing its rights. 
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A pretty good idea of the rapid improvement in the development of the material 
resources of McLean County may be formed from the great increase in the county 
revenue, and in the population. In 1852, the county revenue amounted to $5,993.07 ; 
but, in 1853, it amounted to $15,299.38. In 1840, the population of the county 
amounted to 6,565; in 1850, it was 10,163, an inerease of something more than one- 
half, while the people were staggering under and recovering from the financial storm 
and crash of the time. In 1860, the population of the county was 28,772, an increase 
of something more than twice and two-thirds times that of 1850. This was the era of 
railroad construction and of immigration consequent thereupon. 

It may not be without interest to glance hastily at the different parts of the county 
in former times. In 1850, the population of' Brooks’ Grove was 135; of Blooming- 
ton, 2,560; of Buckles’ Grove, 755; of Chency’s Grove, 251; of Harley’s Grove, 42; 
of Twin Grove, 252; of Stout’s Grove, 839; of Diamond Grove, 42; of Dry Grove, 
294; of Le Roy, 210; of Funk’s Grove, 210; of Hudson, 336; of Money Creek, 
377; of Randolph Grove, 1,176; of White Oak Grove, 252. Several of these places, 
and aties not then in existence, have now grown to considerable towns, with churches, 
schools, stores, offices and shops. 

The county revenue for 1854 amounted to $17,486.22. The county revenue for 
1855 amounted to $24,221.65. 


NORMAL SCHOOL. 


At the March term of the County Court, 1857, the following statement was put 
upon the records: 


In the matter of Appropriation for Normal University : 


Wuereas, By acts of Congress approved March the 2d, 1849, and September 28. 1850, and 
the various other acts amendatory thereto, the ‘‘Swamp and Overflowed Lands’’ belonging to the 
Government of the United States were granted to the several States in which they were respect 
ively situated, under certain restrictions therein imposed, or, in lieu thereof, the proceeds aris- 
ivg from the sales of the same; and 

WueEreas, By afurther act of Congress, approved March 8, 1857, said swamp and over- 
flowed lands selected under the acts aforesaid, so far as the same remain vacant and unappro- 
priated, are confirmed to the several States in which they are situated; and 

Wuereas, The Legislature of the State of Illinois has surrendered said lands or the pro- 
ceeds arising from their sale to the counties, respectively, in which the same are situated, to be 
applied, under the direction of the County Courts or Supervisors’ Courts, to educational or such 
other objects as they may deem proper; and 

WHEREAS, ALSO, In pursuance of an act of the Gaal Assembly of said State, a State | 
Normal University, endowed by a grant of the interest arising from the College and Seminary 
funds, is about to be located at some suitable point that may offer inducements thereto : 

Therefore, Ordered, The County Court of McLean County, do hereby appropriate $50,000 of 
the first moneys received by this Court, under or by operation of the various acts above referred 
to, in aid of said University; said appropriation to be made upon the following restrictions 
only: 

First—That the whole of said fund thus appropriated by said Court be expended in erect- 
ing the necessary building or buildings for,said ‘‘ Normal University,’’ and to be paid over only 
as needed for the object before specified, to the ‘‘ Board of Education of the State of Illinois,” 
by orders signed by A. J. Merriman, or such other person or persons as this Court may there- 
after designate. , 

Second—That said «‘Normal University’’ be located within the limits of the county of 
McLean. 
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At a special term of said Court, held May 1, 1857, this further action was taken : 


In the matter of an Appropriation for Normal University : 


Whereas, Many citizens of the county having made application to the Court for a further 
appropriation out of the ‘‘Swamp-Lands Fund,”’ for the purpose of aiding in erecting suitable 
buildings for said ‘‘ Normal University ;”’ 

Therefore, Ordered, That we, the County Court of McLean County, do hereby appropriate. 
$20,000 out of the first moneys received by this county from said Swamp-Lands Fund, in aid of 
said University ; said appropriation to be made upon the following restrictions only: 

First—That the whole of said fund thus appropriated by said county be expended in erect- 
ing the necessary building or buildings for said ‘‘ Normal University,’ and to be paid over only 
as needed for the object before specified, to the ‘‘ Board of Education of the State of Illinois,” 
by orders signed by A. J. Merriman, or such other person or persons as this Court may hereafter 
designate. 

Second—That said Normal University be located within the limits of the county of 
McLean. 


The county revenue for the year 1856 amounted to $25,110.39. At the Decem- 
ber term of the County Court, the report to the Court of the result of the vote on 
township organization, at the previous November election, was, that the majority in 
favor of such organization was 1,323 votes. At the same term, Messrs. James Gil- 
more, Sr., Hadley J. Short and Silas Waters were appointed a committee to divide the 
county into townships, according to law. 

Exactly how McLean County came to get the “ Normal University,” at the last 
moment, was known, at the time, to very few persons, and it is probably not known at 
present to many. At the meeting held in Peoria in May, 1857, at which the bids were 
to be opened, and the University was to be located where the largest and best induce- 
ments were offered, Peoria was the most formidable rival of Bloomington. As may be 
seen above, McLean County had offered, in addition to individual subscriptions, $50,000 
toward the erection of the buildings. It seems that Peoria had prepared about equal 
inducements; and, by an ungentlemanly betrayal of confidence, the Peoria committee 
had found out the amount of inducements proposed by the Bloomington committee, and 
forthwith there was a stir among the Peoria men to raise additional amounts; and they 
intended to do so at any rate, even by putting in supposititious subscriptions. One of 
the Bloomington men, learning the game, telegraphed the case to the writer of this 
reminiscence. The circumstances were immediatcly communicated to A. J. Merriman, 
Esq., County Judge, and, as the time would not admit of calling together the Asso- 
ciate Justices of the county to take action, Judge Merriman, at his own personal risk, 
had himself called to hold a special term of the County Court. He assembled himself 
together, accordingly, and subscribed the additional $20,000. Meantime, the Bloom- 
ington men managed to have the decision put off, at Peoria, until afternoon ; and, when 
the proposals were finally announced from the different localities, the solid $70,000 of 
McLean County came down upon the astonished conspirators and carried off the prize. 

Of course, the transaction would have involved Judge Merriman in severe financial 
embarrassment had his Associates repudiated his action; but no such unpleasant con- 
sequences resulted. This will do for an illustration of the spirit of the citizens of 
McLean County, and of their confidence in each other; and it will help to explain why 
McLean County has not allowed itself to be rivaled, in private and in public enterprises, 
by its sister-counties. 
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DIVISION OF COUNTY. 

At the March term of the Court, the Committee on Division of the County into. 
Townships reported, and their report, afterward slightly changed as to names, was sub- 
stantially abopted by the Supervisors’ Court, and is as follows, to wit: 

Town No. 1. Sections from 1 to 12 inclusive, in Township 21, and all of Town- 
ship 22 north, of Range 1 west of the Third Principal Meridian, and named Mount 
Hope. 

Town No. 2. All of Township 23 north, of Range 1 west of the Third Prin- 
cipal Meridian, and named Allen. 

Town No. 3. All of Township 24, and the southwest half of Sections 25, 26, 27, 
28, 29 and 30, together with all of Sections 31, 32, 33, 34, 35 and 36, in Township 25: 
north, of Range 1 west of the Third Principal Meridian, and named Danvers. 

Town No. 4. Sections from 1 to 12, inclusive, in Township 21, and all of Town- 
ship 22 north, of Range 1 east of the Third Principal Meridian, and named Funk’s. 
Grove. 

Town No. 5. All of Township 23 north, of Range 1 east of the Third Principal 
Meridian, and named Dale. 

Town No. 6. All of Township 24 north, of Range 1 east of the Third Principal 
Meridian, and named Dry Grove. 

Town No. 7. All of Township 25 north, of Range 1 east of the Third Principal 
Meridian, which lies in the said county, and named White Oak. 

Town No.8. Sections from 1 to 12, inclusive of Township 21 and all of Township 
22 north, of Range 2 east of the Third Principal Meridian, and named Randolph. 

Town No. 9. All of Township 23 north, of Range 2 east of the Third Principal 
Meridian, and named Bloomington. 

Town No. 10 All of Township 24 north, of Range 2 east of the Third Principal 
Meridian, and named Normal. 

Town No. 11. All of Township 25 north, of Range 2 east of the Third Principal 
Meridian, and named Hudson. 

Town No. 12. Sections from 1 to 12, inclusive of Township 21, and all of Town- 
ship 22 north, of Range 2 east of the Third Principal Meridian, and named Downs. 

Town No. 13. All of Township 23 north of Range 3 east of the Third Principal 
Meridian, and named Old Town. 

Town No. 14. All of Township 24 north, of Range 3 east of the Third Prin- 
cipal Meridian, and named Towanda. 

Town No. 15. All of Township 25 north, of Range 3 east of the Third Prin- 
cipal Meridian, and named Money Creek. 

Town No. 16. All of Township 26 north, of Range 3 east together with the 
east half of Township 26 north, of Range 2 east of the Third Principal Meridian, and 
named Gridley. | 

Town No. 17. Sections from 1 to 12 inclusive, in Township 21, and all of Town- 
ship 22 north, of Range 4 east of the Third Principal Meridian, and named Empire. 

Town No. 18. All of Township 23 north, of Range 4 east of the Third Prin- 
cipal Meridian, and named Padua. 

Town No. 19. All of Township 24 north, of Range 4 east of the Third Prin- 
cipal Meridian, and named Blue Mound. 
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Town No. 20. All of Township 25 north, of Range 4 east of the Third Prin- 
cipal Meridian, and named Lexington. 

Town No. 21. All of Township 26 north, of Range 4 east of the Third Prin- 
cipal Meridian, and named Chenoa. 

Town No. 22. Sections from 1 to 12 inclusive, in Township 21, and all of 
Township 22 north, of Range 5 east of the Third Principal Meridian, and named 
_ West. 

Town No. 23. ‘All of Township 23 north, of Range 5 east of the Third Prin- 
cipal Meridian, and named Arrowsmith. 

Town No. 24. All of Township 24 north, of Range 5 east of the Third Prin- 
cipal Meridian, and named Martin. 

Town No. 25. All of Township 25 north, of Range 5 east of the Third Prin- 
cipal Meridian, and named Lawndale. 

Town No. 26. All of Township 26 north, of Range 5 east of the Third Prin- 
cipal Meridian, and named Yates. 

Town No. 27. Sections from 1 to 12 inclusive of Township 21, together with all 
of Township 22 north, of Range 6 east of the Third Principal Meridian, and named 
Belleflower. 

Town No. 28. All of Township 23 north, of Range 6 east of the Third Prin- 
cipal Meridian, and named Cheney’s Grove. 

Town No. 29. All of Township 24 north, of Range 6 east of the Third Prin- 
cipal Meridian, and named Anchor. 

Town No. 30. All that portion of Township 25 north, of Range 6 east of the 
‘Third Principal Meridian, belonging to MeLean County, and named Cropsey. 


SUPERVISORS’ COURT. 


In accordance with an act of the Legislature of Illinois, of April 1, 1851, and 
with the vote of the citizens of the county, on the previous November, the Supervisors’ 
Court of McLean County met at the Court House in Bloomington, on May 17, 1858, 
and, after organizing, assumed the transaction of the county business. 

On May 20, it was resolved by the Court that the surplus, if there should be any, 
arising out of the proceeds of the sales of the swamp-lands granted to the county, after 
the appropriation, previously made by the County Court, of $70,000 toward the build- 
of the State Normal University, should have been paid, together with all incidental 
expenses, be equally divided, geographically, among all the townships and fractional 
townships, for the purpose of maintaining common schools, to be controlled in the same 
manner as moneys arising from the sixteenth section, appropriated to each township by 
the General Government. It may not be improper to remark that as the sales of the 
said swamp-lands amounted to about $130,000, there was, eventually, quite a handsome 
sum distributed to the townships for said purposes. 

Jn the mean time, as may well be supposed, the county was gradually filling up 
with active and industrious immigrants. New farms were opened on all the prairies, and 
the face of the country was generally assuming a cheerful and cultivated appearance. 
People were no longer afraid to sail out into the grassy sea before them, and cast anchor 
on a forty, an eighty, or a quarter-section of the finest lands in any country. Occa- 
sionally, a town would be born at some railroad station, or be christened, at least ; and, 
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quite frequently, the christening oecurred before the birth, and sometimes the birth 
never came. 

In 1854,'the town of Towanda was laid out on the Chicago, Alton & St. Louis 
Railroad, about ten miles northeast of Bloomington; and the hard times of 1857 laid 
it out again. It still lies out on the prairie, a town of vast possibilities. In 1855, 
Heyworth took a name, and assumed to have a “ loea) habitation” as well, on the line 
‘of the Central Railroad, not far from the southern line of the county, about thirteen 
miles from Bloomington. It has been a prosperous experiment from the start, growing 
in its growth and strengthening in its strength, gradually and securely, until it has 
become a nice town, with good prospects, as it has some excellent citizens and is sur- 
rounded by a magnifieent country. 

In the same year, the town of MeLean was laid out, on the line of the Chicago 
& Alton Railroad, where it still stood, at the latest reports, about twelve miles southwest 
of Bloomington, well toward the southwest corner of the county. Itthas prospered mod- 
erately, and is quite a business place. The only insuperable difficulty in its way to 
becoming a large town is its proximity to Shirley, on the same road and in the same 
direction. Though the surrounding country is very fine, it is not of sufficient breadth 
to sustain two large towns so near each other. In 1856, the town of Saybrook, at 
Cheney’s Grove, sprang into existence, and, by 1870, it had become so large a town 
that the La Fayette, Bloomington & Mississippi Railroad was constructed to connect 
New York and Bloomington with it. It isa good point, and has many very worthy 
citizens. Several other prospective towns are now in their cradles, on the routes of the 
different railroads in the county. Holder, Ellsworth and Arrowsmith, on the La Fayette 
& Bloomington Railroad, are good grain-stations, and Downs Station, on the Indian- 
apolis, Bloomington & Western Railroad, eight miles east of Bloomington, and Stanford, 
twelve miles west, on the Jacksonville Branch of the Chicago & Alton road, are doing 
well. Other towns will receive due attention in the appropriate places in this work. 

During these years, new roads were laid out, old ones changed and improved, and 
bridges and culverts of a permanent character, too numerous to notice individually, 
were constructed over the creeks and sloughs in all parts of the county. Settlements 
were made very rapidly in the eastern part of the county, where the splendid soil, the 
low prices and the constantly-inereasing facilities afforded by incoming railroads held 
out special inducements. 

At the May term of the Supervisors’ Court, the Committee on Public Buildings 
visited the new County Jail, and reported that they “ found it to be one of the best 
and most substantial buildings of the kind they ever saw, and fully believed said Jail 
would answer the purposes for which it was designed.” The Jail and dwelling for the 
Sheriff had been recently built, under contract with the County Court, at an expense of 
$12,000. They are still in use for the purposes of their construction. The county 
revenue for 1857 was $30,453.15. 

‘ At the Mareh term of the Court, A. J. Merriman, Agent of the County Court, 
reported that the sales of the swamp-lands, to date, amounted to $55,224.90. The 
amount of the bills presented to the Court for keeping the poor during the current year 
was, in round numbers, $1,100. 

At the September term, 1859, the Court, upon the report and recommendation of 
a Special Committee on Poor-farm, resolved to purchase the farm of John G. Myers, 
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lying about four miles south of Bloomington, and consisting of 220 acres, at $25 per 
acre, amounting to $5,500; and appropriated $J,000 for the erection of additional 
buildings, appointing a committee to superintend the same. These arrangements have 
since been carried out, the whole purchase and buildings paid for, and the Poor-farm, 
one of the best of its kind in the country, has since been running harmoniously and 
efficiently accomplishing its intended purpose. The expense of keeping the poor for 
the current year, 1859, is reported at $4,784.45. 

At the February term, 1860, Mr. David Simmons filed with the Court an approved 
bond, and took charge of the County Poor-farm. 


VOLUNTEERS. 


At a called session of the Court on April 17, 1861, on the report and recommenda- 
tion of a special committee, the Court appropriated, for the benefit of volunteers who 
had already gone, or who might thereafter go, into the United States service, the sum 
of $10,000, and appointed Messrs. Isaac Funk, Allen Withers aud John E. McClun a 
committee to superintend the distribution of the same. 

On May 30, the above committee reported as follows: ‘They entered upon the 
discharge of the duties assigned them immediately on being notified of their appoint- 
ment, and found the whole county in a state of most intense excitement. The procla- 
mation of the President of the United States calling for volunteers had aroused our 
whole population. Party differences were forgotten, and one sentiment alone seemed to 
pervade the minds of the people; and that was, that our Government should be sus- 
tained, and that McLean County, if need be, would pour out her blood freely to attain 
that object.” The subsequent action of the people of the county, on many trying 
occasions, proved the above statement to be literally true. The committee reported 
that they had already expended tor the specified object in their appointment $4,076.72. 

At the September term, same year, the Court adopted a resolution that, as Peter 
Folsome, Esq., acting for the county, procured from the General Government the amount 
of money to which the county is entitled on account of swamp-lands sold by the Gov- 
ernment, he be authorized to settle with the Government as may seem fit, so the 
amount paid to the School Treasurers of the different towns does not fall below the sum 
of $11,040. The arrangement was made and the money distributed. 

At the July term, 1862, the Court passed a resolution that, for the purpose of aid- 
ing in the enlistment of volunteers for the service of the United States in Mclean 
County, there be assessed upon said county a tax of $22,500, and that the sum of $50 
be paid.out of said sum to each volunteer who may have enlisted in said service in said 
county, under the late call of the President of the United States, or who may enlist in 
the same prior to the first day of September next. On motion, Messrs. Reeder, Thomas 
and Funk were appointed a committee to negotiate the loan and disburse the fund pro- 
vided for in said report. 

At the next session, August 15, the Court passed another similar resolution, to 
raise $37,500 more, under like restrictions, and for the same purpose as the one above 
stated, to encourage volunteers to enlist in the service under another call by the Presi- 
dent, and its distribution was intrusted to the same committee, making $70,000 in the 
three appropriations of the Court for similar purposes. In the resolution was a pro- 
vision for raising the funds on better terms, by resolving that the $60,000 be charged 
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upon the tax-lists of said county for the years 1862, 1863 and 1864. At the succeed- 
ing September term, the committee on distribution reported that they had negotiated 
loans to the amount of $55,775, and had paid the said bounty of $50 each to 939 vol- 
unteers, amounting to $46,950, and, after paying some necessary expenses, there 
remained in their hands $8,756.40. 

At the February term, 1863, the committee to pay = to volunteers reported 
satisfactorily, giving the amount received from the special war tax as $11,348.41, and 
the amount by them paid on county bonds as $11,105:23. 


MORE BOUNTIES. 


At the December term of the Court, 1863, the following gentlemen were appointed 
a committee to take into consideration the propriety of paying a bounty to volunteers in 
the army, to meet the new call for 300,000 more men, Messrs. Stringfield, Funk, 
Thomas, Bishop, Kellogg, McMahan, Coman, Phillips and Johnston. On the next 
day, the 23d, the committee reported; and their report, after being amended, was 
adopted by the Court, and reads as follows: 


Section 1. That we have examined said matter, and believe it expedient to pay such 
bounty, and, therefore, recommend the adoption of the following resolutions : 

Sec. 2. Resolved, That this county will pay a bounty of one hundred and fifty dollars to 
each volunteer from this county who may regularly enlist in the army of the United States for 
the term of three years, or during the war, up to the fifth day of Jauuary next, and the sum of 
fifty dollars to each volunteer from this county who has so enlisted in said army since the first 
day of September, A. D. 1862, up to this date. 


(Section 3 omitted.) 


Sec. 4. Resolved, That William Thomas, Isaac Fuuk and Samuel J. Reeder be and they 
are hereby appointed a War Fund Committee, to raise the suin of money required to pay such 
bounty, and that they be authorized and instructed to poy the same to all such persons as may 
be entitled to receive as above, as soon as they shall be satisfied that said volunteers have been 
regularly mustered into the service of the Uuited States. That, in case any such volunteer has 
died since such enlistment, said bounty be paid to his widow or children, if any, and if not, then 
to his father or mother, if living; and that said Committee be authorized to charge only for their 
necessary expenses incurred in the performance of their duties. 

Sec. 5. That said Commitice, in order to raise money to pay said bounty to volunteers as 
aforesaid, be and they are hereby authorized and empowered to borrow such sum or sums of 
money, from time to time, as may be necessary to meet the object of this appropriation, and that 
the Clerk of the County Court of this county issue and deliver to said Committee county orders 
or warrants in such sums and at such times as said Committee may direct and require for 
said purpose, not to exceed in all the sum of forty-five thousand dollars, all payable out of the 
revenue of the year A. D. 1865, and each bearing ten per cent interest, payable annually, from 
its date. That said order be countersigned by said committee, and sealed with the seal of said 
County Court, and express on their face that they are payable out of the revenue of the 
year 1865. 

(Section 6 oniftiea) 


Sec. 7. Resolved, That, in order to raise money to pay said orders or warrants, there 
shall be levied on the Collector’s books or roll for the year 1865, on all the taxable property of 
this county, as a special war fund tax, a sufficient amount of tax to pay all the said orders or 
warrants issued in accordance with these resolutions, with the interest thereon. That said tax, 
when collected, be paid by the collectors thereof to the Committee named and appointed in this 
report, or their successors, and shall then be by said Committee paid on the said orders or war- 
rants as herein directed. 


BLOOMINGTON 
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Mr. Thomas offered the following resolution : 


Resolved, That it is the intention of this Board, as an act of justice, to pay a bounty of 
fifty dollars to each person from this county who has enlisted in the United States service for the 
term of three years since the beginning of this war, and who has not heretofore received a 
bounty from this county, and that they intend to make payment as soon as, in their judgment, 
the pecuniary condition of the county will permit. 


Resolution adopted. 


Mr. Springer offered the following resolution : 


Resolved, That the War Fund Committee be and they are hereby authorized to pay the 
bounty offered by this Board to the wives or families of volunteers entitled to the same, in cases 
where such volunteers cannot now be paid in person by the Committee, upon receiving from 
said wives or families a receipt, order or power of attorney from said soldier authorizing said 
Committee to pay such bounty to said wife or family. 


At the March term, 1864, of the County Court, the Clerk reported that he had 
issued and delivered to the War Fund Committee orders or warrants to the amount of 
$203.70. At the June term, the Committee on Distribution of the Bounty Fund 
reported, with the names of the recipients thereof, that they had paid out in bounties, 
according to instructions, the sum of $31,273.07. 

At the September term of the Supervisors’ Court, on the 13th, a resolution was 
adopted pledging the county to pay a bounty of $150 to each of the volunteers who had 
enlisted since the 8th inst., or might hereafter enlist, and $50 to each volunteer who had 
enlisted from the 9th day of March to the 8th day of September of the year 1864. 

The special war tax of McLean County for 1863 was $28,660.23. 

At the December term, 1864, the Commissioner for the sale of swamp-lands, A. J. 
Merriman reported the receipts to amount to $97,251.31, and that the subscription of 
$70,000 to the State Board of Education had been paid. 

At the January term, 1865, the Board of Supervisors passed another resolution, 
offering a bounty of $300 to each volunteer who should enlist under the last call of the 
President for 300,000 men in order to prevent the disgrace of a draft inthe county. We 
speak of these resolutions of the Board of Supervisors to show the spirit of McLean 
County, and that its citizens are ever ready to meet any demand upon their patriotism, 
and to rise to the occasion, whatever it may be, on all subjects. 

On January 31, 1865, the Board of Supervisors passed most honorable resolutions 
in reference to the recent death of Hon. Isaac Funk, for years a very active and efficient 
member of the Board, and also resolutions of sympathy with the family on the death of 
Mrs. Funk, which occurred on the same day as that of her husband. 

At the September term, 1865, on the 11th thereof, the Court received communi- 
cations from Col. Bloomfield and Col. McNulta to surrender to its care the colors of the 
Twenty-sixth and of the Ninety-fourth Regiment of Illinois Volunteers, which they had 
respectively commanded. The communications were received and referred to special 
committee. At the same term, the war fund tax of the county amounted to $50,150.15 
for the current year. Mr. William Thomas, agent of the war fund, reported that bonds 
to pay bounties to soldiers had been issued to the amount of $189,400. 

At the December term, the Clerk reported the amount of property taxed in the 
county to be $8,443,165, and the amount of tax levied for the current year was $370,- 
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The total war expenses of the county up to June 9, 1866, are reported to be $411,- 
124.93. 

The amount of war fund taxes for 1862, 1863, 1864 and 1865 was $240,275.93. 

The amount of bonds for bounties redeemed in cash by the county up to June 9, 
1864, was $208,103.39. 

The amount of tax leviehin McLean County in 1866 was $395,953.54. 

The valuation of property for the year 1867 in McLean County amounted to 
$9,627,990, and the amount of tax levied thereon for the same year was $407,133.99. 

At the March term of the Board of Supervisors, 1868, the report of the cost of 
ten iron bridges recently erected in the county was $27,095.50. 

The contract for the crection of the soldiers’ monument in Franklin Square was 


taken at $15,000. 
COURT HOUSE. 


At the term of the Supervisors’ Court for McLean County, March 3, 1868, Mr. 
O. M. Colman, Chairman of the Special Committee on new Court House, submitted the 
following Report: 

To THE HonoraBLe Boarp or Supervisors oF McLean County. 

Gentlemen: Your Committee appointed at the December term of your Court, to whom was 
referred the matter of building a Court House for the county, beg leave to submit the following 
report, to wit: 

Having considered the pressing need of a Court House for the better accommodation of the 
public offices of the county, and the greater security of the public records, and also the general 
public feeling in favor of the erection of such a building, connected with the encouraging finan- 
cial condition of our county, entirely out of debt, we would recommend the erection of a good, 

substantial fire-proof building, according to plans and specifications herewith submitted. 

We have visited and examined some of the best buildings in the State, and have also been 
in consultation with a number of the most eminent architects in the Northwest, for the purpose 
of ascertaining the style, size and expense of building best suited to the present and future wants 
of the people of the county. 

From among several beautiful designs that have been submitted for our adoption, we have 
selected that of Messrs. Cochran & Piquenard, of Chicago. 

Your Committee would recommend the public square, in the city of Bloomington, as the site 
of such building. 

For carrying into effect’ the foregoing provisions, your committee would recommend the 
appointment of a Board of Commissioners to be styled Court House Commissioners; said Board 
to consist of five persons, whose duties shall be the employment of an Architect and Superintend- 
ent; the advertising for all bids; the awarding of all contracts, and the general supervision of 
the erection of said Court House; said Board to keep a complete and full account of all expend- 
itures on the same, and report them and the progress of the work at each meeting of the 
‘Board. 

The committee would also recommend the issuing of County Bonds for the above purpose in 
accordance with an act of the last Legislature providing therefor. 


All of which is respectfully submitted, _ 
O. M. COLMAN, Chairman. 


On motion of Mr. Sutherland, the Report was received, and made the special order for 


Wednesday afternoon. 
Wepnespay, March 4. 


The Special Order: The Report of the Court House Committee was called up and the same 


‘was read by the Clerk. 
Mr. Sutherland moved to strike out the word five, before the word Commissioners, and 


insert ‘‘ three.’ 
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Mr. Weedman moved to amend the amendment by inserting “seven.’’ 

Pending the question, Judge Scott, on invitation, addressed the Board on the main question, 
and after remarks from Messrs. Sears, Bishop and others, the question was put on the amend- 
ment to the amendment, which was decided in the negative. The vote was then taken on the 
amendment, which was also decided in the negative. 

Mr. Mahan then presented the following resolution, and offered it as an amendment to the 


Report, viz.: 

Resolved, That the question of building a Court House and issuing bonds in accordance with 
the designs, specifications, and bids, as set forth in the report of the Court House Committee, be 
submitted to the legal voters of McLean County, at their annual town meeting to be held in 


April next. 

The Chair decided the fextiiiGon out of order, on the ground that there was no law for sub- 
mitting the building of a Court House to a vote of the people. Mr. Colman moved the previous 
question, which was sustained; and the main quéstion was put. Whereupon Mr. Mahan called 
for the ayes and nays, which resulted in the adoption of the report by 14 ayes and 18 nays. 

Those voting aye are as follows: Messrs. Bishop, Cuvelt, Colman, Elliott, Elijah Horr, 
Marquis, Newton » Rowell, George W. Stubblefield, Sears, Weaver, Weedman, Warford and Chair- 
man Ives—14. 

Those voting nay are as follows: Messrs. Cox, Ewins, Josiah Horr, Karr, Langstaff, Mahan, 
John Stubblefield, Sutherland, Saller, Jacob Smith, Shelton Smith, Vandolah and Wiley—13. 

Absent—Messrs. Lewis, Mitchell and Terpenning. 

The Board selected the following Supervisors to act as Court House Commissioners : 
O. M. Colman, Elijah Horr, Richard Rowell, Nathan L. Sears and John Stubblefield. 

We have given the proceedings in full, by the Board, in passing the resolution upon 
the question of building a Court House, for several reasons. It was an important meas- 
ure, considering the great expense, and the very heavy burdens to which the people had 
recently been subjected. There had been much discussion, and considerable feeling on 
the subject among the people, and the policy of erecting so expensive a building was 
questioned by many. The vote of the Board, as has been seen, was very close. But 
the result shows how ably the matter had been managed by a few resolute spirits; and 
the history of the enterprise has shown that the movement was all right. 

But the best of it is to come yet. Keeping in mind the divided state of feeling at. 
the time, that a County Court House, with its surroundings, costing $420,000, should be 
completed according to contract, in a very unfavorable year for building, and entirely 
paid for, without a growl from any quarter, nor a single imputation of swindle by any- 
body, we believe to be an occurrence without a parallel in the history of similar trans- 
actions. Look at Chicago, for instance, a city claiming to have a population twenty 
times that of Bloomington, quarreling for two years or more over the building of a 
Court House, like dogs and cats. Scarcely a week passes but the papers of that city 
denounce their incomplete, would-be Court House as an abortion, and the builders of it 
as swindlers. Yet, according to the population of Cook County compared with that of 
McLean County, its Court Honse, at a cost of more than $4,000,000, should be com- 
plete, and the finest in the Union. We might refer to other counties, but such “ com- 
parisons are odious.’’ Weare too happy in the fortunate results in our own county to make 
invidious comparisons with others. The whole subject may be justly regarded as a happy 
illustration of the spirit, the enterprise, and the magnanimity of the citizens of McLean 
County. They invite emulation, but they acknowledge no superiors in these respects. 

The resolution authorizing the erection of a new Court House passed the Board of 
Supervisors in March. In April, the old Court House was torn down, and as soon as 
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the almost incessant rains would permit, the ereetion of a new one was commenced, and 
the magnificent structure, without a flaw, was pushed to completion. The amount of 
county orders issued in McLean County from September, 1867, to September, 1868, 
was $137,679.90. 

The valuation of the property in McLean County, for county purposes, for the year 
1868, was $10,235,918 ; and the amount of taxes levied for all purposes, the same year, 
was $441,876.93. . 

For the year 1869, the valuation of property in McLean County, for the purpose 
of taxation, was $10,703,695; andthe amount of taxes levied for the same year was 
$578,805.41. 

At the December term, the Board of Supervisors ordered the issue of County 
Bonds to the La Fayette, Bloomington & Mississippi Railroad Company, to pay a pre- 
vious subscription to the stock of that Company, amounting to $20,000. 

The valuation of property in MeLean County as listed and assessed for 1873, 
amounted to $42,026,374 ; and the total amount of all taxes charged, $677,314.70. 

The total amount of taxation levied in MeLean County for the year 1874 was 
$676,226.84. 

But it is not our purpose here to give anything like a financial history of McLean 
County. A few disconneeted items only are given, to indicate, in some degree, the 
extent of the material developments that have taken place in the county. When we 
commenced this hasty sketch, the county was almost uninhabited, and for some years 
the county revenue was about $1,000, more or less.. The contract priee for erecting the 
first Court House was three hundred and some odd dollars, and town lots in Blooming- 
ton were, for some years, nominally worth $5 a piece. 

The county is now thickly settled in many parts, and land is worth from $25 to 
$50 per acre. In short, a county that has recently expended half a million of dollars 
in war expenses, and another half a million if the erection of public buildings, bridges, 
and other permanent improvements, besides heavy annual expenses paid, and yet is not 
in debt a single dollar; whose valuation of property for taxation purposes ges up 
into millions, and whose population can annually carry taxes amounting to more than 
half a million dollars, is an illustration of material development of which its citizens 
may well be proud. 

REVIEW. 

Thus have we taken a hasty glance at the material development of McLean County. 
In 1821, it was exclusively the home of the Indian, of the dwellers in prairie and 
grove, and’of the fowls of the air. No eeho responded to the blows of the woodman’s 
ax ;, no waving fields of ripening grain swayed in the morning breezes; no glad shout 
of children just let loose from school ; no shout of harvest-home; no grand and solemn 
organ’s peal; no sweet and joyous tones of prayer and song, were borne upon the wings 
of the wind to listening ears and responsive hearts. It was oppressive stillness all, save the 
howl of the wolf, the seream of the eagle, or the still fiereer war-whoop of the red savages. 

The changes: in fifty-eight years are very striking. Mclean County, now the 
largest in the State, with a population of seventy thousand civilized inhabitants, presents 
very different features from those which prevailed at the former period. The following 
list of nativities, from the Census of 1870, will give a tolerably correct idea of the rela- 
tive portions of the constituents in the composition of the present population : 
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Born in the State of Illinois, 22,964; in Ohio, 7,580; in New York, 2,598; in 
Pennsylvania, 2,713; in Indiana, 2,215; in Kentucky, 2,296; in British America, 
420; in England and Wales, 952; in Ireland, 2,949 ; in Scotland, 230; in Germany, 
2,839 ; in France, 207; in Sweden and Norway, 50 ; in Switzerland, 153; in Bohemia, 
1; in Holland, 41; and in Denmark, 24. 

The surface of Mclean County is now cut by nine distinct railroads. Across the 
extreme southeast corner, runs the Chicago & Paducah Railroad, with Osman 
Station on it within the county. Farther north, in the same corner of the county, runs 
the Gilman, Clinton & Springfield road, in a northeasterly direction, cutting West Town- 
ship in the southeast corner, and Belleflower Township centrally, having on its line Belle- 
flower Station. Still farther north, and running in the same direction, is a narrow-gauge 
road, now under construction from Le Roy to Saybrook, and cutting Empire, West and 
Cheney’s Grove Townships, with prospective stations on it. In the extreme northern 
part of the county, running directly east and west, and cutting Gridley, Chenoa and 
Yates Townships, is the Toledo, Peoria & Warsaw road, with Weston, Chenoa, Mead- 
ows and Gridley Stations on it. Running diagonally through the county from southwest 
to northeast, is the Chicago & Alton road, cutting Mount Hope, Funk’s Grove, Dale, 
Bloomington, Normal, Towanda, Money Creek, Lexington and Chenoa Townships, and 
having on its Jine McLean, Funk’s Grove, Shirley, Bloomington, Normal, Towanda, 
Lexington and Chenoa Stations. Running nearly north and south through the county, 
is the Central Railroad, cutting Hudson, Normal, Bloomington and Randolph Town- 
ships, and having on its line Hudson, Normal, Bloomington, Randolph and Heyworth 
Stations. Running east and west from Bloomington to the eastern line of the county, 
is the La Fayette, Bloomington, Toledo, Wabash & Western road, cutting Blooming- 
ton, Old Town, Padua, Arrowsmith and Cheney’s Grove Townships, and having on its 
line Bloomington, Holder, Ellsworth, Arrowsmith and Saybrook Stations. Running 
diagonally across the county, northwest and southeast, cutting Empire, narrowly miss- 
ing West, then Downs, Old Town, Bloomington, Dale, Dry Grove and Danvers Town- 
ships, is the Indianapolis, Bloomington & Western road, having on its line Le Roy, 
Downs, Bloomington, Twin Grove and Danvers Stations. Running west from Bloom- 
ington to the western line of the county, is the Jacksonville Division of the Chicago & 
Alton road, cutting Bloomington, Dale and Allen Townships, and having on its line 
Bloomington, Covell and Stanford Stations. 

An inspection of the county map will show that these railroads, with their twenty- 
five stations, are admirably located to accommodate all parts of the county. They leave 
only five townships without railroad stations. A road, of which there has been some 
talk, running southeast and northwest, between Lexington and Saybrook, if properly 
located, would accommodate four of those townships—Blue Mound, Lawndale, Martin 
and Cropsey—with stations, leaving only one small fractional township—White Oak— 
without a station, and there are already two stations, one on each side of it, only about 
three miles distant from its limits. 

Such a body of land, thus cut up by railroads, and dotted all over with stations, 
embracing a charming variety of prairie and grove, covered with cultivated farms, with 
comfortable homes, and thousands of domestic animals, is not to be surpassed in any country. 
In addition, it must be borne in mind that the county seat, Bloomington, has a population 
of over twenty thousand people, with one of the largest churches in the State and numerous 
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smaller ones; with the shops and station-buildings of the Chicago & Alton Railroad, 
covering forty acres; with the finest patd-for Court House in the State; with the Wes- 
leyan University, accommodating several hundred students, and several very fine public 
schoolhouses within its limits, and the State Normal University, and the Soldiers’ 
Orphans’ Home, both stately buildings, in its near vicinity, and surrounded by several 
large towns and numerous small ones, and a magnificent country, dotted all over with 
churches, schoolhouses and mills—when one takes all these things into consideration, 
the changes that have come over the face of McLean County within the memory of 
many of its citizens are indeed wonderful, and they may well be the source of honest 
pride and self-complacency to those who have had an active hand in bringing them 
about. Other changes, too numerous to be mentioned, only heighten the wonder, and 
induce a hearty thankfulness in the beholder. 


POLITICAL HISTORY. 


In early times in McLean County, there were only two distinctions in political 
sentiments—Jacksonism and Whiggism. Jacksonism, or Democracy, seemed to be 
the raw material of politics, and Whiggism the manufactured article; and the raw 
material seems to have been more prevalent than the manufactured article. Many of 
the citizens then cared very little for education, and for current news and general 
information. They seemed to take their politics as they did their measles—in the 
natural way. ‘Tradition was the chief source of their political preferences, and they were 
born into their political party as into their church. 

In 1832, there were seven Whig votes in Bloomington Precinct, and Gen. Gridley 
cast one of them. A family tradition says that when, in 1828, Mr. John Dawson, 
then living twelve miles east of Bloomington, was about to start to go and vote in the 
fall election at Mackinawtown, then the county seat, Mrs. Dawson, who was for Jackson, 
persuaded her husband that it was going to rain, and not to expose himself to a 
two or three days’ ride over the rough roads for the sake of casting a single vote for 
men that did not know him, nor would ever thank him for it; and that, in the evening, 
when it was too late for Mr. Dawson to make the trip, with a mischievous smile, the old 
lady said she had gained one vote for Jackson by preventing an Adams vote being cast. 

Gen. Gridley claims that the instrumentality of the Bloomington Observer turned 
a portion of the raw material of politics into the manufactured article, in its day, that 
being the first newspaper published in Bloomington, and that McLean remained a Whig 
county from that time. Be that as it may, it was a pretty close race in the county for 
quite a number of years—the result, either way, depending more, in many instances, 
upon personal influence than upon party majority. 

For many years, Gen. Meritt L. Covell, a very clever gentleman, by the way, 
seemed to be the leading spirit and the embodiment of Democracy in McLean County. 
He was an active and able manager, and kept the politics of the county a good deal 
mixed for years. In 1840, the political whirlwind that carried Gen. Harrison into 
the Presidency passed over the country, and the Whigs clected Gen. Gridley to the 
State Legislature. In 1834 and 1836, the Democrats elected Hon. William L. May to 
Congress in this, then, Third District ; and in 1838 and 1840, the Whigs elected Hon. 
John ‘I’. Stuart, carrying the district, in 1838, by a majority of seventeen votes. From 
that time on, the Whigs were able, generally, by good management, to carry this county 
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in general and in local elections, the maj ority being from fifty toa hundred votes. Some- 
times the majority was very small, and occasionally a Whig candidate was beaten. 
This state of things continued for several years, the Whig majorities gradually increas- 
ing as the feeling became more and more antagonistic among the people on the subject 
of slavery. In those days, Illinois was always Democratic, and continued to be so, 
though with decreasing majorities; but McLean stood always true to the Whig party. 
In 1855, in the county election, there was no opposition to the Whig ticket. In 1852, 
the nomination of Gen. Scott by the Whigs, for the Presidency, was not popular in 
McLean County; but the Whig vote was out at the polls, yet with the expectation of 
being beaten. 

In 1854, came the times to try men’s political souls. The compromises between 
the two parties in Congress that year, in which it was agreed not to introduce any more 
discussion on the slavery question, and to ignore, the subject, gave dissatisfaction to 
many people of both parties. Their attachment to party began to loosen, and there was 
uneasiness on all sides. The feeling that there was approaching a breaking of political 
ranks, and rallying on new issues and under new leaders, began to pervade the people 
of McLean County. Properly speaking, the people of this county have never been 
political Abolitionists. They were never in favor of disturbing the constitutional rights 
of the people of the South, nor of clandestinely assisting their slaves to escape. They 
were opposed to the violent and premature commotion that occasionally broke out on 
the subject, hoping that some peaceful and legal way out of the difficulty might be 
found. 

But when the direct question of introducing slavery into the more northern and 
free Territories, either by law, by indifference, or by violence, the people of this county 
protested against such introduction. 

In 1856, came the issue between allowing or preventing slavery in Nebraska, Kan- 
sas, and indefinitely west; and through the dodge of so many behind what they were 
pleased to call Knownothingism, Americanism, or Fillmoreism, that political abortion, 
James Buchanan, was elected to the Presidency. His stolidity and cowardice, or some- 
thing worse than either, assisted greatly to bring on the crisis of 1860. But through 
all the changes and turmoil, the people of McLean County stood firmly by the Repub- 
lican party after it succeeded the Whig party, by larger and larger majorities. In proof 
of this statement, we need only to mention a few facts. 

The first Republican State Convention ever held, took place in Bloomington. The 
first paper to run up the name of Mr. Lincoln for President was the Bloomington Pan- 
tagraph. The citizens of McLean County did more to bring him before the people as 
a candidate, and to secure his nomination at Chicago, than those of any other county in 
the country. Conclusive evidence on these points is easily procurable. Messrs. Jesse 
W.and Kersey H. Fell were the prime movers in getting Mr. Lincoln into the field, 
and Judge David Davis did more to secure his nomination than any other living ‘man. 

In 1848, McLean County gave Gen. Taylor a moderate majority. In 1852, it 
gave Gen. Scott a respectable majority, though there was no enthusiasm on the subject. 
In 1856, it gave John C. Fremont a majority of 420. In 1860, it gave Abraham 
Lincoln a majority of 985. In 1864, it gave Mr. Lincoln a majority of 1,419. In 
1868, it gave U.S. Grant a majority of 2,037. In 1872, it gave Grant a majority of 
2,510. In 1876, it gave Rutherford B. Hayes a majority of 1,953. 
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For several years past, owing to difference in financial sentiments, and to per- 
sonal influences, and inevitable disaffection at censurable uses of power and opportuni- 
ties, the local issues have been somewhat mixed. But whenever there are straight: 
issues and harmony in the party, McLean County is decidedly Republican. 


AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
An Act to Incorporate the McLean County Agricultural Society: 


Srcrion 1. Be it enacted by the people of the State of Illinois, represented in the General 
Assembly, That John FE. McClun, Edward H. Didlake, William H. Allen, Isaac Funk, Edwin. 
Poston and Samuel Lander, and snch persons as are or may hereafter become members of the McLean 
County Agricultural Society,-from and after the passage of this act, shall be and they are- 
hereby constituted a body corporate and politic, by the name and style aforesaid, and by that 
name they and their successors shall have succession, and shall, in law, be capable of contract- 
ing and being contracted with, of suing and being sued, pleading and being impleaded, prosecuting 
and defending, in all manner of actions in law or in equity, in all courts and places whatever where- 
legal proceedings are had; and by that name and style be capable, in law, of purchasing and 
receiving, by gift or otherwise, holding and conveying real estate, for the benefit of said corpo- 
ration: Provided, That said corporation shall not, at any one time, hold real estate more than. 
the amount of 160 acres. 

Sec. 2. Said corporation shall have power to loan money belonging to the same, and take 
promissory notes or other evidences for the money so loaned, which may be collected in their 
corporate name aforesaid, in all courts and places whatever where judicial proceedings are 
had ; and, in their corporate name, shall have power to suc for and collect all gratuitous sub- 
scriptions that are or may hereafter be made to said corporation. 

Sec. 3. A meeting of the members of this corporation shall be held on the first Monday 
in March, 1853, and forever thereafter on said day annually, for the purpose of making such. 
by-laws as may be necessary for the better government and regulation of the association, and 
also for the purpose of electing a President, two Vice Presidents, a Secretary and Treasurer, 
who shall respectively hold their office for one year and until their successors are elected; and 
the said officers so elected be a standing Board of Directors, with full power and authority to do- 
all acts and deeds necessary to promote the interest of the association, and to carry into effect 
the provisions and objects of this act. 

Sec. 4. The Treasurer shall, before entering upon the duties of his office, give bond to said 
corporation, to be kept by the Secretary of the same, with sufficient security for the faithful per- 
formance of hisduties. 

Src. 5. This act to take effect from and after its passage. . 


Approved February 12, 1853. 


AN AMENDMENT TO FOREGOING CHARTER. 


An Act to amend an Act entitled ‘* An Act to Incorporate the McLean County Agriculturai 
Society,’ approved February 12, 1858: 

Section 1. Je it enacted by the people of the State of Illinois, represented in General Assem- 
bly, That the third section of the act to which this is an amendment be so amended that a meet- 
ing of the members of said corporation, for the purpose therein mentioned, shall be annually 
held on the Fair Grounds of said Society, at 1 o’clock P. M., on the second day of the Annual 
Fair thereof. 

This act to take effect and be in force from and after the first day of September next. 

Approved February 13, 1861. 

GENERAL LAWS. 


An act passed February 15, 1857, appropriating $100 to each County Agricult- 
ural Society, for the years 1857 and 1858, payable June 1, by State Treasurer, to the 
Treasurer or fiscal agent of each County Agricultural Society. 
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February 21, 1861, said law revived. to be continued in force until otherwise pro- 


vided by law. _ 
BY-LAWS 


of the McLean County Agricultural Society, revised and adopted March 5, 1866. 


CONSTITUTION. ‘ 


Section 1. The Acts of Incorporation of this Society shall be the Constitution of the same. 


OBJECT. 


Sec. 2. The object of this Society shall be the promotion of the improvement of science 
and art of agriculture, of stock, domestic manufactures, mechanic arts and horticulture. 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE. 


Sec. 3. The President shall appoint an Advisory Committee of not less than four nor 
more than seven, who, together with the Board of Control, shall transact all business of the: 
Society. 

ADDITIONAL MEETINGS. 

Sec. 4. There shall, in addition to the regular meetings of the Society, be one held of 

the Board and Advisory Committee on the first Monday of November, annually. 


DUTIES OF PRESIDENT. 


Sec. 5. The duty of the President shall be to preside at the meetings of the Board or of 
the stockholders, have power to call special meetings of either, and perform all duties pertain- 
ing or usual to like offices, and in his absence one of the Vice Presidents shall perform said 
duties. 

DUTIES OF THE SECRETARY. 

Sec. 6. It shall be the duty of the Secretary to keep ina book provided for that purpose, 
a true account of the doings of the Board at their meetings or those of the stockholders, keep: 
a correct list of stockholders; draw all orders or drafts on the Treasurer and keep an account 
of the same; advertise by public notice in the newspapers of the county, the time of holding 
the meetings of the Society and such other duties usually devolving on such officer or directed. 
by the Board. 

DUTIES OF THE TREASURER. 

Sec. 7. It shall be the duty of the Treasurer to receive all moneys due or belonging to 
the Society, and disburse the same upon the order of the Secretary; keep a correct account of 
all receipts and disbursements, and make report of the same at each annual meeting, or at 
such time as the Board may direct. 

DUTIES OF THE BOARD. 


Sec. 8. It shall be the duty of the Board, together with the Advisory Committee, to- 
exercise a general supervision over all the interests of the Society; shall appoint all committees 
necessary for carrying out successfully, the objects of the Society; they shall specify the arti- 
cles for which premiums shall be awarded; determine kind and value of the same; fix the 
time of holding the annual fair, and do such acts as they may believe for the best interests of 
the Society. 

QUORUM. 

Src. 9. A quorum of the Board and Advisory Committee shall consist of five members,- 
and that of the stockholders; fifteen. 

‘ TIME OF FAIR. 

Sec. 10. The annual fair shall be held between the lst day of September and the 15th 
day of October, each year. 

APPOINTING COMMITTEES. 

Sec. 11. Appointing of Superintendents, Awarding Committees, and affixing premium- 
lists, shall be made at the regular meeting of the Bourd held on the first Monday of November 
of each year, or at an adjourned meeting for that purpose. 
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RULES AND REGULATIONS. 


Src. 12. General rules and regulations shall be made at the regular meeting held in 
November, or at an adjourned meeting as above (Sec. 11), for the government of the following 
fair, which shall be published together with the premium-list. 


AWARDING COMMITTEE. 


Src. 13. There shall be not less than three nor more than seven, of an Awarding Com- 
mittee for each lot of stock or articles, none of whom shall act as such in any lot or articles in 
which he is an exhibitor. In case of disagreement of the Awarding Committee or failure to 
serve, the Board or Superintendents of respective departments shall appoint others. 


IN THE RINQ. 


Sro. 14. At the time the Awarding Committee are examining the stock, or other articles, 
mo persons are permitted in the ring, except the Board, Superintendents and grooms. One of 
the Board, or Advisory Committee, or Superintendent of Department, shall accompany the Award- 
ing Committee on examination of each class, and sce that there is no violation of the rules of the 
Society. 

PREMIUM BADGE. 

Seo. 15. A blue ribbon shall be attached to the stock or article which has been awarded 

the first premium, and red to that of the second premium. 


GROWING CROPS. 


Seo. 16. Entries of growing crops to be made as follows: Wheat and oats must be entered 
on or before the first day of July; and corn on or before the last day of the fair in each year. 
Persons entering wheat or oats or corn for exhibition are required to have the ground surveyed 
and produce accurately measured by two disinterested persons and their certificates of the same 
handed in to the Secretary ; for wheat and oats by the November meeting, and corn by December 
25th following. All entries or returns.must be accompanied with statement of the mode and 
manner of culture. 

DISCRETIONARY PREMIUMS. 

Src. 17. No discretionary premiums shall be awarded except by the Board, or on their 
order. 

SUPERINTENDENT OF GROUNDS. 


Src. 18. The Board shall appoint a Superintendent of Grounds, whose duty it shall be to 
‘superintend the general arrangement, assign stalls and locate stock and other articles to be 
exhibited, andiexercise a general oversight over same, and see that the articles and stock are 
placed where designated for them. 

MARSHALS. 


Src. 19 There may be also appointed one or more Marshals, whose duty it shall be to 
superintend the exhibition of stock, and such other duties as may be directed by the President, 
or officer presiding. 

MARCH MEETING. 

Sec. 20. It is understood that on the first Monday of March shall be a regular meeting of 
the Society. : 

REPEALING CLAUSE. 


Sec. 21. All by-laws contrary to the foregoing are hereby repealed. 


AMENDMENTS. 


Sec. 22. All propositions for amendments to these By-laws shall be made in writing at a 
regular meeting of the Board or Society, and lie over until next regular meeting, when they may be 
adopted by atwo-thirds vote of those present ; or the propositions may be amended and be adopted 
in like manner. 

The foregoing By-laws were adopted unanimously by the regular meeting held at Engine- 
honse No. 2 (agreeable to public notice), March 5, 1866. 
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Sec. 23. That the premiums awarded at any annual fair, if not called for before the Ist 
‘day of November following, shall be considered donated to the Society ; diseretionary and other 
premiums awarded at other times than at the time of the fair, within thirty days thereafter. 
Adopted November 5, 1866. 
J. A. WILLSON, Secretary. 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE SOCIETY. 


It will be seen by Section Third of the Act of Incorporation that the Society 
was necessarily organized in March, 1853. ‘Tradition says that the beginnings of the 
Society were humble and quite limited in the number of its attendants, and in the magni- 
tude of its operations, all of which is quite credible, and almost necessarily true from 
the nature of the enterprise and its early date. Tradition saith furthermore that Time’s 
busy fingers, and the licking tongues of a fire have rendered the records of the proceed- 
ings of the Society for several years intangible—non sunt. 

The new records of the Society commence with the annual meeting, March 
5, 1866, held in Bloomington, William L. Bosworth in the chair and J. H: Loehr, 
Secretary. 

A committee consisting of Cyrus Jones and W. R. Duncan was appointed to audit 
the books of J. E. McClun, Treasurer. Books reported correct, and balance in Treas- 
urer’s hands, $473.98. ‘ 

The President appointed a committee, consisting of A. J. Barnes and J. O. Davis, 
to examine the condition of the fair grounds, who reported that they had been damaged 
to the amount of $50. 

QO. Barnard reported on one-fourth acre of potatoes, seventy-seven and a half 
bushels. Premium allowed—$4. 

The Board of the previous year having closed its business, R. H. Holder occupied 
the chair, and Jesse A. Willson acted as Seeretary. The retiring Secretary, John H. 
Loehr, presented the minutes of the meeting, electing officers for the current year, as 
follows: At a meeting of the McLean County Agricultural Society, held at their fair 
grounds on the 13th day of September, 1865, the following-named persons were elected 
officers for the ensuing year: R. H. Holder, President; George Funk, Vice Presi- 
dent ; James Kennedy, Vice President; J. E. McClun, Treasurer; Jesse A. Willson, 
Secretary. 

On motion, the thanks of the Society were tendered President Bosworth for his 
untiring efforts in behalf of the Society. 

The President then appointed the following Advisory Committee for the current 
year: William P. Withers, George Parke, H. Spencer, Cyrus Jones, J. F. Humphreys, 
W. R. Duncan and George W. Parke. ; 

On motion, the President was directed to appoint delegates to the State Agricult- 
ural Society. Thereupon the following-named gentlemen were appointed such dele- 
gates: James Kennedy, Jesse A. Willson and William L. Bosworth. 

On motion, it was agreed as the sense of the meeting, that the premiuins for the 
next fair shall be paid in plate or money, at the option of the exhibitor. 

At a subsequent meeting of the Board and Advisory Committee, March 13, it was 
agreed to hold the next annual fair on September 4, 5, 6 and 7, with Monday, the 3d, 
as a preparation day. The day was principally spent in reviewing and arranging the 
premium-list for the next fair. 
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M'LEAN COUNTY AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

Fair Grounds, September 5, 1866.—The Society met at the fair grounds on the 
second day of the annua] fair, whereupon George Parke and James Allen, Jr., were 
appointed tellers, and the following officers were then duly elected to serve the ensuing 
year: RK. H. Holder, President; William L. Bosworth, Vice President; James Ken- 
nedy, Vice President; Ralph E. Brown, Treasurer; John T. Didlake, Secretary. 

The Board borrowed from John Geltmacher $1,000 for one year. with which to- ‘ 
pay for improvements on the fair grounds. 

Pursuant to adjournment, the Society met at the Court House in Bloomington, 
October 13, 1866. On motion, it was ordered that T. P. Bryan and J. P. Shough 
have duplicate stock issued to them for shares lost or destroyed. 

On motion, a committee, consisting of Samuel Lander, George Hinshaw, A. J. 
Barnes, kt. H. Holder and Jesse A. Willson, were appointed a committee to draw up: 
an amendment to the charter, especially in regard to Section Third. 

On motion, the President, R. H. Holder, was appointed to negotiate for additional 
grounds south of the present grounds, and report to the next meeting. 

Pursuant to adjournment, the Society met at the Court House, November 5, 
1866. The President reported the proposal of Mr. J. Y. Calhoun to sell the Society 
the ground south of the fair grounds and north of Washington street, supposed to be 
from eight to ten acres, for the sum of $165 per acre. The proposal was accepted, and 
the Board directed to purchase the same, and contract to pay therefor in three equal 
annual payments. 

The Board then held a meeting, at which the Secretary reported having issued 
orders from March 5 to November 5, 1866, in detail, all amounting to $5,025.23. Of 
this sum, $1,720.45 were paid in premiums, and ~_ remained uncalled for $148 of 
the premiums of the current year. 

On motion, it was directed that diplomas be awarded as discretionary premiums on 
articles where appropriate. 

The President reported the following Advisory Committee, Marshals and Super- 
intendent of Grounds: 

Advisory Committee—J. A. Willson, W. R. Dunean, A. J. Barnes, Cyrus ‘a 
W. W. Taylor, William H. Mann and George Parke. 

Marshals—Leonard Bosworth, Nelson Nichols, Harvey Karr. 

' Superintendent of Grounds—John O. Davis. 

On motion, the Board rejected the proposition of J. Y. Calhoun to open a street 
alcng the east side of their grounds. Adjourned. John T. Didlake, Secretary. 

March 4, 1867.—Society met at Enugine-house No. 2. 

On motion, the fair grounds were put under the care of the President, who 
appointed William B. Young as Assistant Marshal. 

At the meeting of the Board on the next day, it was agreed that the next fair 
should be held on the 3d, 4th, 5th and 6th of September next, with Monday the 2d, 
for making general arrangements. On the next day, it was resolved by the Society that 
the fire company as a body should not be allowed on the grounds. 

June 22, 1867.—At a special meeting of the Society, it was resolved that the 
Society ratify the purchase of the land situated on the south side of the fair grounds, 
and known as the Catholic Grounds. 
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On motion, it was resolved that the Society issue sufficient stock to pay for the 
recent purchase of land, and sell the same on the fair grounds at public sale, to the 
highest bidder for cash, on Monday, September 2, at 2 o’clock P. M. 

Fair Grounds, September 4, 1867.—The Society met this day, and Duncan Funk 
and James Allen, Jr., were appointed tellers, and the following-named officers were duly 
elected to serve the ensuing year: W. L. Bosworth, President; A. J. Barnes, Vice 
President; John O. Davis, Vice President; Ralph EH. Brown, Treasurer; John '. 
Didlake, Secretary. 

Ata meeting of the Board, October 14, 1867, the Secretary was authorized to 
issue orders for discretionary premiums to the amount of $51. 

On motion, A. J. Barnes was appointed a committee to examine hedges entered for 
premiums, and report at the November meeting. 

On motion, the Treasurer was authorized to borrow $5,000 for one year, to pay 
premiums and claims against the Society. 

At the annual meeting of the Society, November 4, the Treasurer made his report 
showing an indebtedness of $3,500. 

On motion of W. R. Duncan, the thanks of the Society were tendered President 
Holder and his associates in office, for their untiring efforts in behalf of the Society. 

The President appointed the following persons as Advisory Committee: John E. 
McClun, E. Horr, Nelson Jones, W. H. Mann, James K. Orondorff and John Kelley. 

Adjourned. John T. Didlake, Secretary. 

At the meeting of the Society, January 20, 1868, it was resolved that the Treas- 
urer pay the Secretary $150 per annum as compensation for his services. At the meet- 
ing of the Board the next day, the 21st, it was resolved that the Society hold their 
next annual fair commencing on Tuesday, September 8, and continue four days, with 
Monday, the 7th, as preparation day. 

On the 22d, the Society elected W. I. peer, Cyrus Jones and A. J. Barnes, 
delegates to the State fair. 

Fair Grounds, September 8, 1868.—On the 2d day of the annual fair, J. H. 
McClun and Samuel Lander were appointed tellers, and the following-named officers 
were elected to serve the ensuing year: W.S. Bosworth, President; Elijah Horr, 
James K. Orondorff, Vice Presidents; R.E. Brown, Treasurer; John T. Didlake, 
Secretary. 

On motion, resolved that both political parties be allowed the use of the Grounds 
under control of the Society, during the present campaign. 

At a meeting of the Society, October 3, it was resolved “That the officers of this 
Society be authorized to borrow sufficient money to pay present indebtedness, and to 
make the necessary improvements for the next annual fair, and if necessary, to mortgage 
the grounds to secure payment.” 

On motion, resolved that if the sum of $5,000 can be raised by private sub- 
scription, we make an effort to get the State fair for the next two years. For 
that purpose, J. E. McClun, C. Toms, J. W. Fell, Elijah Horr and John Kelley 
were appointed a committee to solicit subscriptions. 

At the annual meeting of the Board, November 2, the Secretary was directed to 
issue a duplicate certificate of stock, $200, to Isaac M. Pearson, the original having 
‘been lost. 
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The President appointed the following Advisory Committee: George Hinshaw, 
John O. Davis, R. KE. Strimple, John Kelley, Nelson Jones, William M. Loehr and L. 
D. Haines. 

Adjourned. John T. Didlake, Secretary. 

January 11, 1869.—The Board resolved to send EH. Horr and Cyrus Jones, as del- 
egates to represent this Society before the State Board, at Springfield. 

The Society resolved, at its meeting on the 13th, to hold the next annual fair on 
the 14th, 15th, 16th and 17th of September next. 

Resolved, that the Secretary shall receive $150 as compensation for the ensuing year. 

Fair Grounds, September 15, 1869.—The Society met on the second day of the 
annual fair, to elect officers. John Kelley was appointed teller, and the following- 
named officers were duly elected for the ensuing year: William L. Bosworth, Pres- 
ident; Elijah Horr and James Boulware, Vice Presidents; Ralph E. Brown, Treas- 
urer; Daniel Holder, Corresponding Secretary ; John '. Didlake, Secretary. 

February 7, 1870.—Board met at call of the President, and, on motion, it was 
resolved that the next annual fair commence on Tuesday, September 13, and continue 
four days. The President appointed the following persons to serve the following year 
as Advisory Committee: George W. Funk, R. E. Strimple, Nelson Jones, John Kel- 
ley, James K. Orondorff, L. W. Betts and William M. Loehr. 

On motion, Messrs. Funk, Horr and Kelley were selected as delegates to the next 
State Fair at Decatur. 

At the annual meeting of the stockholders, March, 1870, the Treasurer made his 
annual report, showing a balance on hand of $1,372.25. ; 

Fair Grounds, September 14, 1870.—At the annual fair of the Society, on the 
second day, George Parke and G. W. Funk were appointed tellers, and the following 
officers were elected for the ensuing year: W. L. Bosworth, President; E. Horr and 
John Kelley, Vice Presidents; W. M. Loehr, Treasurer; John T. Didlake, Seeretary. 

November 7, 1870.—Premium on corn—five acres—awarded to John English. 

November 26, 1870.—At the present meeting of the Board, the Treasurer made his 
annual report as follows: ‘Total amount of money on hand and receipts of the year, 
$7,574.67, of which the sale of tickets amounted to $4,759. The amount of pre- 
miums paid, $2,356.59; and after paying the expenses, there remained on hand, 
$3,438.99. 

The President announced the following persons as the Advisory Committee for the 
ensuing year: Nelson Jones, Duncan Funk, George Parke, James Boulware, Ellis 
Dillon, O. M. Coleman and Isaae Lash. Adjourned. John T. Didlake, Secretary. 

Court House, February 7,1871.—The Board fixed on September 12, to commence 
the next annual fair, to continue five days. 

February 14, 1871.—Board resolved to offer premiums for Alderney cattle, and 
make premiums same as crosses. The Treasurer was authorized to issue original stock 
to L. W. Betts, and certificate to George P. Davis. 

Board met June 10, 1871, at fair grounds; and after looking around, resolved to 
have built, fifty additional pens for sheep and swine. Being convinced that the dining- 
hall was insufficient, the Chair appointed Messrs. Boulware, Funk, Kelley, Dillon, 
Parke, and Secretary Didlake to be a committee to present plans and estimates for 
building a new one near the same place, at the next meeting. 
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At a meeting of the Board, June 17, on motion, the President and Secretary were 
appointed a committee to have dining-hall built and other improvements made. 

At the annual meeting of the Society, at the fair, September 13, 1871, J. EH. 
McClun and George W. Funk were appointed tellers, and the following officers were 
elected for the ensuing year: John Kelley, President; James Kennedy and F. M. 
Funk, Vice Presidents; W. C. Watkins, Treasurer; Daniel Holder, Corresponding 
Secretary, and John T.. Didlake, Secretary. 

Court House, November 6, 1871.—At the annual meeting of the Board, the Sec- 
retary reported having issued orders on the treasury to the amount of $6,070.18, the 
amount paid for premiums at the fair, for the current year, being $3,709. On motion, 
the premium of $20, for the best five acres of corn, and $10 for the best one-fourth acre 
of potatoes, were awarded to Jesse Brainard. Adjourned. John T. Didlake, Secretary. 

Yourt House, January 9, 1872.—On motion, the Board fixed on Tuesday, Sep- 
tember 10 next, to commence the next annual fair, and continue four days. 

Fair Grounds, September 11, 1872.—On the second day of the fair, the annual 
meeting of the stockholders was held on the grounds, and J. W. Funk and J. E. 
McClun being appointed tellers, the following officers were elected for the ensuing year: 
W. L. Bosworth, President ; Isaac Vanordstrand and J. L. Leckley, Vice Presidents; 
W. C. Watkins, Treasurer ; fr ohn T. Didlake, Secretary. 

At the meeting of ihe Board, December 16, the Secretary reported soe issued 
orders on the treasury to the amount of $5,319.27, of which $2,856 were paid for 
premiums awarded at the fair of 1872. Adjourned. John T. Didlake, Secretary. 

Court House, January 14, 1873.—Board met pursuant to call, and the following- 
named persons were appointed as Advisory Committee: Daniel Holder, J. K. Orondorff, 
J. L. Shorthose and Isaac Lash. The President and the Secretary were authorized to 
execute a note to D. M. Funk, for $2,190, and give security on real estate of the 
Society. On motion, the 9th, 10th, 11th and 12th of September were fixed upon as 
the time for holding the next annual fair. 

Fair Grounds, September 10, 1873.—At the annual meeting of the Board, on the 
second day of the fair, F. M. Funk and Dr.W. A. Elder being appointed tellers, the fol- 
lowing officers were elected for the ensuing year: W. L. Bosworth, President; J. O. 
Davis, William Karr, Vice ue KE. B. Steere, Treasurer; John T. Didlake, 
Bbcrebany, 

At the annual meeting of the Executive Board, the private premium offered by 
Messrs. EK. W. and A. M. Bakewell, for the best five acres of corn was awarded to 
Abram Harrison. On motion, the President was allowed $150,and W. C. Watkins, 
Treasurer, $100, for services rendered to the Society. The Secretary then made his 
annual report, showing that he had issued orders on the treasury to the amount of 
$4,413.36, of which sum $2,513 had been paid in premiums at the fair. 

The President then appointed the following persons as Advisory Committee for the 
year: D. M. Funk, George P. Davis, Isaac Dillon. Daniel Holder, E. Horr, Isaac Lash 
and James K. Orondorff. Adjourned. J. T. Didlake, Scerctary. 

Court House, January 27, 1874.—Board met and adopted a resolution instructing 
the President to borrow $6,158.23, and to execute notes for the same, giving real estate 
security owned by the Society for the said amount, to pay off the indebtedness of the 
Society. 
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January 31, 1874.—On motion, the time for holding the next annual fair was fixed 
for September 8, 9,10 and 11. At the meeting of the Board, February 14, the follow- 
ing premiums were agreed upon: Stallion trotting in harness, best two in three, first 
premium, $50 ; second premium, $25. Gelding or mare trotting in harness, best two 
in three, first premium, $30 ; second, $20. 

At the annual meeting of the stockholders, on the second day of the annual fair, 
September 9, 1874, Samuel Lander and D. M. Funk being appointed tellers, the fol- 
lowing persons were elected for the current year: W. L. Bosworth, President; G. A. 
Ross, J. A. Ewins, Vice Presidents ; Daniel Holder, Treasurer; J. T. Didlake, Secretary. 

On motion, the premium on flaxseed, offered by Waddle & Moore, was awarded 
to Edward Wilson ; and premium on five acres best corn, $10, to Joshua Sells. The 
Secretary was instructed to issue checks, as follows: To Ira Merchant, for surveying, 
$14; to W. L. Bosworth, services as President, $150; to KE. B. Steere, for official 
services, $50; to D. M. Funk, to apply on note, $1,000. 

The Treasurer made his annual report, showing orders issued on treasury to be 
$4,966.95, of which sum $2,619.65 were paid for premiums. The President appointed 
the following persons as Advisory Committee for the ensuing year: D. M. Funk, Daniel 
Holder, George P. Davis, W. M. Smith, F.. M. Jones, W. H. Oglevee and E. Horr. 
Adjourned. J. T. Didlake, Secretary. 

Board met at Court House January 12,1875. Appointed J. Brewster, Treasurer, 
to fill vacancy, and John Peck, Superintendent of Grounds. January 19, Board fixed 
upon the 7th, 8th, 9th and 10th of September as the time of holding the annual fair 
for 1875. Messrs. Funk and Davis appointed Committee on Finance. Trials of speed 
to take place every day except Thursday ; gate fees, 50 cents, single. 

Fair Grounds, September 8.—At the close of the polls, the Judges of the election for 
officers, Thomas I’. Mitchell, D. M. Funk and George P. Davis, declared the following 
persons elected: W.L. Bosworth, President; G. A. Ross, John A. Ewins, Vice Presi- 
dents; J. Brewster, Treasurer ; John T. Didlake, Secretary. ‘ 

From the Treasurer’s books we get the following item: Total amount of receipts 
for the current year, $7,139.63; amount paid in premiums, $3,682.63. Adjourned. 
J.T. Didlake, Secretary. 

Court House, January 15, 1876.—Board met pursuant to adjournment. John 
Peck was appointed Superintendent of Grounds. 

On motion of Mr. Funk, a class wasintroduced for thorough-bred draught-horses, with 
same premiums as other classes of horses. The time for holding the annual fair was 
agreed upon—September 5, 6, 7 and 8. 

Fair Grounds, September 6, 1876.—At the closing of the polls for the election of 
officers, the Judges, Messrs. D. M. Funk, George P. Davis and Nelson Jones, declared 
the following persons elected: TT. D. Hartsen, President; G. A. Ross, John A. Ewins, 
Vice Presidents; J. Brewster, Treasurer; J. T. Didlake, Secretary. 

At the annual meeting of the Board, November 6, the President and the Secre- 
tary were instructed to execute a note, payable to D: M. Funk, for $8,300, for five 
years, and to give security on the real estate of the Society, in order to borrow money 
sufficient to pay off the entire indebtedness of the association. 

From the Treasurer's books we learn that the receipts for the current year, it being 
very rainy and disagreeable at the fair, were $3,369.39; the disbursements were 
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$5,609.76, and the amount paid in premiums was $2,999.31. Adjourned. J. T. Did- 
lake, Secretary. 

Court House, January 9, 1877.—Board met pursuant to notice. The President 
appointed as Advisory Committee W. M. Smith, F. M. Funk, E. Horr, John Stubble- 
field, James Boulware and Isaac Lash. The time for holding the fair was fixed on 
September 4,5,6 and 7. Messrs. Funk, Horr and Ross appointed Committee on Speed. 
John Peck was appointed Superintendent of Grounds, B. F. Funk, Chief Marshal, and 
the Treasurer, to solicit private premiums for ladies’ equestrianship. Gate fees as last 
year. : 
Fair Grounds, September 5, 1877.—After clesing the polls, the Judges of the 
election of officers for the current year declared the following-named persons elected : 
President, T. D. Hartsen; Vice Presidents, F. M. Funk, John O. Davis; Treasurer, 
Jabez Brewster; Secretary, J. T. Didlake. 

At the annual meeting of the Executive Board, the Treasurer presented his report, 
showing the total receipts to have been $6,390.64, of which sum $5,038.24 was for 
tickets at the fair—the largest ever realized. The disbursements were $6,043.48, of 
which sum $3,168.19 was paid in premiums, leaving on hand $347.16. 

The President appointed as Advisory Committee, William Karr, Isaac Lash, O. 
Barnard; I. G. Lane, Elias Brock, Ellis Dillon and Nelson Jones. 

At the meeting of the Board, December 11, the time of holding the next fair was 
fixed for September 3, 4, 5 and 6, 1878, J. L. Keckley was appointed Superintendent 
of Grounds, and B. F. Funk, Chief Marshal, and Mr. Dillon appointed as delegate to 
the State Agricultural Board at Springfield. Premium on speed and gate fees as usual. 
(rounds leased to J. LL. Peck for the season at $300. President’s and Secretary’s salary 
fixed at $50 each for coming year. On motion, separate classes and premiums were 
made out for Norman and Clyde draught-horses—the one to be classed as imported and 
full-blood Norman horses, and the other as imported and full-blood Clyde, English draught 
and Belgian horses. Adjourned. J. T. Didlake, Secretary. 

At the annual meeting of the Board, March 4, 1878, the Secretary made his 
report for 1877, showing amount of orders issued on treasury to be $5,238.65; 
amount of premiums offered, $3,637; amount paid, $3,216.25. 

On motion, it was resolved as the sense of the mecting that every species of gambling 
should be excluded from the grounds of the Society. ' 

The polls being closed at an election held on the fair grounds, September 4, 1878, 
the Judges, W. M. Loehr and Isaac Lash, declared the following persons to be elected 
as officers of the Board for the ensuing year: President, T. D. Hartsen; Vice Presi- 
dents, B. F. Funk, John O. Davis; Treasurer, J. Brewster; Secretary, J. T. Didlake. 

The Treasurer made his report for the year 1878, showing the total receipts to 
have been $5,296.90, and the premiums paid, $1,676.80. Adjourned. J.T. Didlake, 
Secretary. 

Court House, January 14, 1879.—Board met at call, and the President appointed 
as Advisory Committee Elias Brock, John Stubblefield, I. G. Lane, Isaiah Dillon, 
George Tryner, James Rayburn and Samuel H. Lewis. 

At the meeting of the Board, January 17, 1879, the gate fees were fixed substan- 
tially as last year, and the time of holding the next fair to be on the 23d, 24th, 25th 
and 26th of September, 1879. Adjourned. J.T. Didlake, Secretary. 
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INFLUENCES. 


We have thus given the form of the McLean County Agricultural Society, and a 
hasty sketch of its skeleton history, as well as some idea of the persons who have taken 
leading parts in its operations ; but its inner life and its influences, its purposes and its. 
claims upon public recognition and patronage, have scarcely been noticed. Like other 
Anstitutions, the Society has been obliged to battle on its way, and to struggle, from 
small beginnings, up to its present proportions, until it is now one of the few leading 
associations of its kind in the State; and it is pushing its rivals hard for the foremost 
rank. In some features it has already taken the lead. Other counties have done nobly. 
Some of them took prominent positions earlier in the field, but they have been obliged 
to struggle manfully to retain their relative positions. In stock-raising, Morgan County 
has been a noble rival. Logan County has taken the lead in corn-raising, and Greene 
County in some kinds of fruit; but in general cultivation and productions, they can 
scarcely compete with McLean. 

This Society now owns about fifty acres of beautiful grounds in the immediate 
vicinity of the city, with good and convenient buildings and outstructures, a fine new 
cireus for trial of speed, all well inclosed and nicely arranged for the purposes of its 
existence. ‘These grounds and fixtures, even at the present nominal values of property, 
cannot be worth less than $25,000. But as a financial speculation, the Society has. 
not been a success—that was not its motive; it had in view a nobler purpose, and well has it 
already accomplished much of that intended purpose. Several of its members have 
already come to the front in the State, and even in the West, in their particular departments. 

Many very fine cattle, sheep and swine have been imported directly from Scotland 
and Kngland, and splendid horses from those countries and Normandy, Belgium and 
France, as well. Even while writing these lines, the crow and the cackle of imported 
fowls are within hearing. ~ Many of the members of this Society, and others under its 
influence, have taken high premiums on fine stock of their own raising, in State Fairs 
in this State, and in neighboring States. 

The Dillons and the Stubblefields of this county have been for some time, and they 
still are, importing direct from Europe as fine horses, of their kind—monsters in their 
proportions—as can be found anywhere. Their stock has been purchased and raised in 
every direction, and they have thus been instrumental in improving the stock of horses 
all over the country. 

Mr. W. R. Duncan and Ryburn Brothers, of this county, have been prominent in 
introducing and cultivating the finest breeds of foreign animals, especially of cattle, and 
the best crosses. Their stock is spread all over the country, and the influence has been. 
incaleulable. The Brothers Shorthose have taken many State premiums on their stock. 
The Rayburns and Stewarts and Karrs and Funks have been very successful in this line, 
as well as many others. 

The influence of the Society has been felt, also, in other cultures, as grains, fruits of 
several varieties, vegetables, small fruits, fowls, domestic manufactures and flowers. It 
has also contributed to the encouragement of excellence in several kinds of manufactures, 
as of carriages, wagons, plows, cultivators, and various implements and conveniences of 
agricultural and domestic pursuits. Some of these articles, the products of McLean 
County industry and enterprise, as well as chairs and stoves, are favorably known far 
and wide in the country. , 
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But the influences of this Society have been indirectly beneficial, also. The fre- 
quent meetings on a common subject, and the free interchange of views and sentiments, 
free from all political and theological biases, are always beneficial to those who partici- 
pate in them. Then the great annual gatherings of the people at the fair.tend to pro- 
mote social and friendly relations among themselves. They break the monotcny, to 
some extent, inevitable to rural pursuits, and cultivate kindly feelings between the res- 
idents in the country and those of the city. In short, we cannot enumerate, in special- 
ties, all the beneficial influences of the McLean County Agricultural Society. They 
are as numerous as human relations, and as precious as human interests. 


HORTICULTURE. 


Horticulture, in its broadest sense, is another branch of industry in which McLean 
County acknowledges no rival in the State, scarcely one in the West. In early times, 
Mr. Nelson Buck was the standard nurseryman in Bloomington, who carried on the 
business here, in a small way, adapted to the demand for several years; but a certain 
widow lady opened another nursery in Pontiac, and he emigrated in that direction. 
Mr. Buck was a man of many good qualities; but his most prominent characteristic 
was eccentricity. However, the people were under obligation to him for introducing 
thus early among them much very tolerable fruit. 

Since his day, there have been several candidates for public favor in the same line. 
The Fell Brothers have always been active friends of tree and fruit culture. Blooming- 
ton is largely indebted to Mr. Jesse W. Fell for its surnames, Evergreen City and Grove 
City. But the latter appellation is now the more appropriate one, as evergreens are not 
now so generally cultivated in this vicinity. Mr. Fell did also quite a business, for those 
early times, in fruit-tree raising. He has since created quite a paradise in Normal, sur- 
sounding his pleasant residence there with the finest assemblage of shrubbery in the 
country, and filled it with fruit enough to tempt Eve to forfeit more paradises than 
Mohammed ever claimed to have visited. Mr. Kersey H. Fell has more recently culti- 
vated successfully an excellent and quite extensive grapery. The people ought to be 
thankful to these gentlemen, and some of their relations, for their example in cultivating 
nature, and developing the capabilities of our soil in good time. 

The Messrs. Wills have also done a very good work for the locality in the same 
line. Mr. C. Bell has had quite a grapery, for several years, in the immediate vicinity. 
Everybody knows Dr. Schroeder, and his great and successful efforts to promote the culti- 
vation of fruit-trees and of grapes, and of his own wealth. Mr. Lange, over on South 
Hill, raises some of the finest grapes in the country. Many others have done well in 
this line, and their labors have been worthy of imitation. Mr. James Robinson & Son, 
and Mr. Ballard have done much for floriculture, and to cultivate in the community a 
love for the beautiful children of nature—the flowers, the innocent, the lovely flowers. 
Their efforts have been appreciated by the community. 

But the horticulturist of McLean County, Mr. F. K. Phoenix, did not make his 
appearance among us until 1852. He then purchased ten acres of land, just north of 
the city, where the Wesleyan University buildings now stand, and commenced opera- 
tions—experimenting upon soil and climate and the adaptations thereto of the different 
varieties of fruit and shade trees, of vegetables, plants and flowers. He gradually 
extended the area and the magnitude of his operations as means and demands increased, 
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and as experience and results gave him more assurance, until he worked, in a few years, 
into an extensive and prosperous business. 

It would require a book alone to name and describe all the flowering plants and 
their varieties cultivated by Mr. Phoenix. He has an acre under glass, and therein and 
in the extensive surroundings may be found represented all the families of hardy and 
hot-house plants that are cultivated elsewhere. , 

As the business prospered and the demands increased, Mr. Phoenix extended his 
operations so as to embrace seven hundred acres of surface, and, as one may readily 
suppose, the business assumed gigantic proportions. During the busy season, in fall and 
spring, he has employed daily as many as three hundred hands; and the daily shipment 
of a car-load of trees in bulk, was a regular business; and this represented only about 
one-tenth of the actual sales—immense quantities of the productions being delivered in 
boxes and packages. 

Some conception of the magnitude of these operations may be formed from the 
fact that they have amounted annually from $275,000 to $300,000, involving the deliv- 
ery of several thousand dollars worth daily during the busy season. The principal points 
to which these shipments have been made are Chicago, St. Louis and Kansas City, and 
occasionally Cincinnati—Kansas City being a very prominent point. 

During these years, Mr. Phoenix has let many of his trees go to fruitage, as tests 
and illustrations of their qualities and adaptations to soil and climate, the result being 
the production of much excellent fruit. Like all other kinds of business, this particu- 
lar branch has, of course, its incidental and periodical experiences. Mr. Phoenix lost, 
in one season, by the severe frosts, $50,000 worth of sprouts, young trees and plants, 
the loss being especially severe in incipient pear-trees. 

As one may well suppose, Mr. Phoenix has severely felt the inevitable embarrass- 
ments resulting from the derangements and partial suspension of business consequent 
upon the financial storm that has swept over the country, and the money dry-rot that 
has followed, carrying many a prosperous man to destitution and involving unspeakable 
suffering. But he is still struggling on and hoping, under shortened sails. 


EDUCATIONAL HISTORY. 


McLean is an educational county. Tradition has handed down to these later times 
the name of Delilah Mullen as that of the first school-teacher in McLean County. 
She is spoken of as a good teacher and a good woman, though her discipline is said not 
to have been as applicable as that of her successor, Mr. Green Hickory. She taught 
the little hopefuls in the house of Mr. John Dawson, and afterward in the first school- 
house in the county. It was built by Mr. Dawson in 1828, and was constructed of 
logs and covered by a roof. 

Mr. William H. Hodge and Mr. Amasa C. Washburn—the latter still living—were 
model teachers in those days. What the boys did not get in lessons, at school, they got 
in larruping, at home. The parents frequently took a hand in such matters, and it was 
not seldom that the scholars got marks as high as their shoulders on deportment. Vigor 
rather than consideration seemed to be the characteristic in the administration of discipline. 
For quite a number of years, the schools in the county were supported by the tuition 
paid by the scholars for the privilege of attendance. The schools were generally kept 
open for only a few months in the year. 
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The first official transaction on the subject of education in the county seems, from 
the records, to have been the appointment, by the Commissioners’ Court, of Messrs. 
William H. Hodge, John Hendrix and William Orondorff as Trustees of school lands 
in Township 23 north, Range 2 east; Ephraim Stout, Robert Drain and Isaac Sample, 
in Town 24 north, Range 1 west; John Moore, Gardner Randolph and Elijah Hedrick, 
in Town 22 north, Range 2 east; James Murphy, Andrew Biggs and Samuel Milzphey, 
in Town 22 north, Range 1 east; Walter McPhearson, Benjamin Day and John Glenn, 
Esq., in Town 21 north, Range 1 east; William Conaway, James Merrifield and Officer 
Rutledge, in Town 22 north, Range 4 east. 

The Court also appointed James Latta Commissioner of the schoo] sections num- 
bered 16 in the county. The appointments were made at the December term, 1831. 

It seems now to be a great misfortune that such appointments were not delayed 
twenty or thirty years, and the school lands entirely neglected for that length of time; 
for these lands, in those early times, brought prices so insignificant that the amounts of 
their sales did the people very little good, and lands were so abundant and so cheap that 
the sale of the sixteenth school sections was scarcely an accommodation to those who 
wished to make purchases for actual occupation, and the sale of them to speculators 
tended rather to retard than to hasten the settlement of the country. 

The first report of the sale of school lands in the county was made to ‘the Com- 
missioners’ Court at the March term, 1834, by William Durley, Esq., County Commis- 
sioner of School Lands. It was for Township 24 north, Range 1 west. Among the 
early teachers in the county were: Miss Charlotte Wheeler, Mr. John Greenman and 
his daughter Lydia, in 1831. In 1835, Rev. Lemuel Foster erected a seminary build- 
ing on South Main street, in which he taught for several years, and Rev. George W. 
Minier, for some years, had a school in the same building. This was the first seminary- 
building in the county, and it was standing but a few years since. 

Gradually, schools were started at different points in the country, and the people 
became more and more active and interested in the subject. But in 1854, 1855 and 
1856, there was a general awakening in reference to common schools and to education 
generally. The 2-mill tax went into operation, which distributed a respectable sum 
annually to the counties, which was to be exclusively employed in the support of com- 
mon schools. This gave a new impetus to the movement and greatly encouraged the » 
people to enter actively into its promotion. 

In 1853, the first Teachers’ State Convention was held here, in Bloomington. It 
is not too much to say that this Convention was set in motion by a few active individ- 
uals who were residents of Bloomington. specially may we refer to those who had 
been active in starting the Wesleyan University in this city, an institution which, like 
most similar cnterprises in a new country, passed through many and trying experiences 
in its early existence. It has now become a very successful institution, but i€ will be 
more particularly noticed in another part of this work. 

That same convention discussed several subjects of great educational interest, 
and put on its feet the movement that has resulted in having a State Superintendent 
of Schools, a Normal State University and the whole machinery that is now operating 
one of the most magnificent systems of common schools in existence ; and the people 
of MeLean County have maintained their consistency of character for energy and 
enterprising liberality in securing in their midst the location of the said Normal 
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University, by subscribing more largely to its cost of erection than those of any other 
county in the State—$140,000—one-half by the county and one-half by individuals. 

There is also the Soldiers’ Orphans’ Home. Although the county did not officially 
subscribe to the funds of that institution, yet such was the liberality of citizens of 
McLean County, especially of Judge David Davis, that it was located in our midst. 
Many hundreds of soldiers’ orphans have been there educated, and no pen can tell 
the amount of good that may eventually result from its erection and maintenance. 
It is a monument of gratitude, nobly merited by the fathers of those children. 

The County Superintendent’s reports for several years furnish the following 
general statistics, showing the condition of the common schools of the county, number 
of scholars, etc. In looking over these statements it should be remembered that 
Bloomington, containing fully one-third of the population in these latter years, has 
city schools distinct from those of the county in general: 

In 1865, the number of school districts in the county was 215; number of schools, 
220; number of persons between six and twenty-one years of age, 11,693; number 
of scholars in attendance, 10,337; number of teachers, 337 ; number of schoolhouses, 
195; amount of State tax, $13,683; received from special school tax, $42,546 ; 
total amount expended, $65,606 ; amount of principal of township fund, $88,834. 

In 1866, the number of school districts was 255 ; the number of schools, 225 ; num- 
ber of persons between six and twenty-one years of age, 14,390; number of' scholars in 
attendance, 10,716; number of teachers, 376; number of schoolhouses, 216; amount 
of State tax, $15,456; reccived from special school tax, $77,160; total amount 
expended, $108,974 ; amount of principal of township funds, $100,944. 

In 1874, the number of persons between six and twenty-one years of age was 
19,113 ; the number of pupils in schools, 14,299 ; the whole number of school districts, 
253; number of schoolhouses, 258; number of teachers, 493; the principal of the 
township funds, $157,541.55. 

The Township Treasurer’s reports show that the amount received from the 
County Superintendent was $21,621.75; received interest on township funds to the 
amount of $14,356.13 ; received from special district taxes, $153,158.72. The amount 
paid teachers was $120,700.81 ; paid for new schoolhouses, $4,343.31; paid for repairs 
aud improvements, $9,332.77; paid tor school furniture, $2,743.08; for fuel and 
incidental expenses, paid $17,835.56 ; paid interest on bonds, $18,071.53; other items 
make the whole amount paid out during the current year, $196,818.96. 

Similar statistics for the previous year, 1873, areas follows: Number of school 
districts, 252; number of pupils in school, 13,786; number of persons between twenty-one 
and six years of age, 18,879; the whole amount expended for school purposes, $234,- 
141.88; principal of township funds, $155,015.93 ; received from State, $22,397.29. 

It seems to be a great pity that the school lands in this county, and in the State 
generally, should have heen sacrificed as they were in early times. In this county, many 
of the school sections were sold as low as $1.25; and even as late as in 1848 and 1849, 
they sold at from $1.25 to $1.50 peracre. The very prices at which they sold, prove con- 
clusively that there was no demand for them such as to justify their sale. The six- 
teenth section in this township, lying in the center of Blooming Grove, was sold in 
1834, while timber-land was still plenty. It was sold for four dollars and some cents 
to thirteen dollars and some cents per acre; and a large portion of the fund arising from 
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the sale has since been lost through the failure of the State Bank. Some of the same 
lands have since sold for two hundred dollars per acre. Had their sale been delayed 
until a proper time, the result would have been a handsome and permanent income for 
the support of the public schools in the township. 

It will be seen by the statistics given above, that the expenses of running the pub- 
lic schools in this county are really assuming a respectable amount. Recent inquiry at 
the proper sources of information shows that the amount of money annually expended 
in McLean County on education is $350,000—more than one-third of a million dollars, 
saying nothing about the expenses of books, board of students and the like. Probably 
not a parallel case can be found in the country. 

We claim that this array of facts puts McLean County in the lead among her sis- 
ter-counties on education as well as in other matters. This proud position she still pro- 
poses to maintain, not from love of invidious comparisons, but because her citizens see 
their best interests to be promoted by favoring every enterprise that has a tendency to 
make virtue and intelligence universal. Therefore she would say to her neighbors, do 
your best and we will do better if we can. 


MILITARY HISTORY. 


The first military experiences of the citizens of McLean County occurred in the 
Black Hawk war, which broke out in 1832. It is not the intention to give the causes in 
full that brought about this war, nor the history of the war itself, but to speak as briefly as 
may be of the scenes in which the volunteers from this county were engaged. It seems 
that Black Hawk had figured extensively in the war of 1812, and always on the British 
side; so there could be expected, on his part, no very good feeling toward the Ameri- 
cans fixed in his breast after the war was over. In 1830 and 1831, most of the [ndians, 
and the Sacs and the Foxes with the rest, and Black Hawk, too, had passed to the west 
side of the Mississippi, and had agreed, by treaties with the United States Government, to 
remain on that side of the river. It is said that Keokuk, the principal chief of the Sacs 
and Foxes insisted on remaining faithful to their agreements. But from various motives, 
good or bad, Black Hawk determined to return to the old scenes of his former exploits 
in Northern Illinois. Accordingly, he inspired the fiery spirits of his people with his 
own sentiments, and, in the spring of 1832, came over the Mississippi with six or 
seven hundred warriors, and was joined by some fragments of other tribes. Upon his 
appearing on Rock River and showing hostile intentions, the Governor of Illinois called 
for volunteers to repel their invasion of surrendered territory. 

Of the mounted volunteers, Mclean County furnished one company, Gen. Meritt 
L. Covel being Captain, and Gen. Asahel Gridley, Lieutenant. They joined other com- 
panies from Tazewell, Peoria and Fulton Counties, and mustered, early in May, about 
two hundred and seventy-five strong, under command of Maj. Stillman, at Dixon. There 
seemed to be considerable dissatisfaction, as usual on such occasions among the volun- 
teers, at the tardiness of the movements of the regular troops under the command of 
Gen. Atkinson, who were moving up Rock River, and with whom they were tu act in 
concert. 

These men had volunteered their services for thirty days to drive the redskins out 
of the country, and they wanted to get about it and return to their own homes. This 
feeling was so strong among the men that Maj. Stillman and Gov. Reynolds reluctantly 
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consented to make a reconnoitering excursion to hunt Indians, who were known to be 
somewhere about at no great distance. They started out accordingly on the 13th of 
May, and were quite suecessful in finding the Indians, or being found by them—a point 
that has not yet been settled even unto the present day. The various versions of the 
movements of the hostile parties on the following day are considerably confused ; but 
the members of the company from McLean do not hesitate to say that they were 
actively engaged in the battle of Stillman’s Run, and that the scenes at the close of the: 
battle were considerably nearer Dixon than the opening ones. Some accounts say that 
only about forty Indians were actually engaged in the fight, while others say that there 
were more than forty and four hundred. Be this as it may, those who were engaged 
in it agree that there were enough. 

In reference to this unfortunate affair, we find the following remark in the History 
of Illinois, by Stuvé; “Perhaps no better material for an army could be found than 
Maj. Stillman and his men, and their defeat was not the lack of bravery, but the want 
of experience and discipline. No body of men, under similar cireumstances, would 
have acted more efficiently; yet for years afterward they were made the subject of 
thoughtless merriment and ridicule, as undeserving as their expedition was disastrous.” 

Probably this presentation of the case is, in a few words, judicious and conclusive. 
Military history furnishes many instances of incomprehensible panics that have at times 
taken possession of even regular soldiers; and of those, too, who on previous and on sub- 
sequent occasions gave examples of splendid qualities as reliable and brave men. It is 
certain that the Illinois volunteers afterward, in this same war, showed themselves to. 
be fully equal to the emergency, and were among the foremost of those who acted 
efficiently in driving Black Hawk and his murderous gang out of the State. 

After this rout of the volunteers at Stillman’s Run, the Indians immediately 
spread over the country, and indulged in the most execrable and wanton murder, even 
making themselves merry over their innocent and defenseless victims—women and. 
children—as their sereams filled the air with unavailing cries for help, amid the smoke 
and flames of their dwellings. Terror took possession of the minds of the people in all 
the northern part of the State, as the infuriated brutes busied themselves in their work 
of destruction, an the danger was undoubtedly greatly magnified; and an efficient 
re-enforcement of fresh volunteers and regular troops, not very long afterward, drove the 
hostile gang into the Mississippi River. 

There can be no reasonable doubt that the Indians had been cheated and crowded. 
by the white men of the time; but the circumstances before this war, and the manner: 
in whieh it was carried on by Black Hawk, show conclusively that the motive on his 
part was revenge, pure and simple. They had bargained away their country on this side: 
of the Mississippi, and had left it. There was no possible chance for them to recover 
it, nor to hold it for any length of time should they sueceed in getting temporary 
possession of it. In plain language, the motive of the war was ‘revenge; and dearly 
did they pay for the madness of their conduct. 

One thing quite remarkable in reference to this comparatively insignificant war is. 
the number of men taking an active part in it who became afterward very distinguished. 
in public life, both civil and military. Gen. Scott commanded the regular troops, 
though he did not arrive in time to take any active part in the fighting. He was 
Commander-in-Chief of the American army, afterward, for many years, and a candidate: 
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for the Presidency. Gen. Robert Anderson, of Fort Sumter fame, was a young 
Lieutenant at that time in the regular army. Col. Zachary Taylor commanded the 
regular troops actually engaged in the Black Hawk war, afterward the distinguished 
commander in the Mexican war, and subsequently President of the United States. 
Hon. John T. Stuart, of Springfield, who has been repeatedly in Congress, and ought 
to have been in the Senate, was a private among the volunteers in that war. Capt. 
Harney, of the regular army, was afterward a distinguished General in the Mexican war. 

Edward Baker, Esq., then a private among the volunteers, became a distinguished 
orator, a member of Congress, then United States Senator, and was killed only too soon 
to prevent his becoming a distinguished commander in the recent war. Lieut. Albert 
Sidney Johnson, then of the regular army, was a man of splendid abilities, who, for- 
tunately for the Union army, was killed at the battle of Shiloh, his loss being felt by 
the Confederate army to be almost irreparable. Lieut. Jefferson Davis, then of the 
regular army, did good service as a Colonel in the Mexican war, afterward a United 
States Senator, and President of that figment called the Southern Confederacy. 

But last and greatest of them all was Abraham Lincoln, at first a private and after- 
ward a Captain in the Black Hawk war. What he afterward became needs not to be 
told in these pages. These coincidences are certainly very remarkable. 

Among those who went on this expedition in the first company from McLean 
County, were Capt. M. L. Covel, First Lieut. Asahel Gridley, Second Lieut. Moses 
Baldwin, First Sergt. Bailey H. Coffey, Fourth Sergt. David Simmons, and William 
- McCullough, Thomas O. Rutledge, Michael Gates, James Phillips, James K. Orondorff, 
Isaac Murphey, Samuel Durley, Clement Oatman, James Paul, Reuben Windham, John 
Vittito, Jesse Vandolah, Mr. Harris, George Wiley, Benjamin Conger and Joseph Dra- 
per, who was wounded at the fight at Stillman’s Run. At the expiration of the 
thirty days for which they enlisted, the McLean County men returned home. Capt. 
Robert McClure, of Stout’s Grove, raised another company; but tradition says that 
they did only guard duty in ranging over several counties to prevent the Indians from 
committing depredations upon the people. 

The citizens of Mclean County were so fortunate as to win no laurels in the Mor- 
mon war of 1841 and 1842. 

WAR WITH MEXICO. 

As the leading men of the nation were at the time very much divided in their sen- 
timents as to the sufficiency of the causes that brought on the war with Mexico, their 
discussion seems not to be called for in thissketch. The magnificent territory of Texas 
was, of course, the prize which Mexico wished to retain, and which the United States 
had no objection to take in. Moved by such desires, it was quite easy for the parties 
to find a pretext for the contest. The question of boundary was a sufficient one. 
Although Mexico could have no rational expectation of ever recovering Texas, it cut 
her to the heart to see so large a portion of her former territory annexed irrevocably to 
her already too powerful neighbor. 

As it was not necessary to raise a large force, each county was ealléd on for but few 
men. In June, 1846, a company of 100 men volunteered in McLean County. 

This company went to Springfield on the 9th of June; but from some misunder- 
standing about the time for which they were to enlist, about half the company refused 
to be sworn in, and returned home, and the company was filled up from another county. 
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Dr. J. Elkin, at that time a practicing physician in the county, was Captain; James 
‘Withers was First Lieutenant, and William Duncan, Second Lieutenant. Benjamin 
Wyatt was Orderly Sergeant, and John W. Lander and Shorty Dukestine Sergeants. 
The following names comprise those who were mustered into the Fourth Regiment of 
Illinois Volunteers, as Company B, from MeLean County: 

Andrew Hodge, Andrew Mason, Henry Lash, William Lash. James A. Parke, 
Preston Riemer, John Misner, John Ogden, Anderson Young, Isaac Brown, John Jones, 
James Depew, John Cranmer, Isaac N. Savage, William Baldwin, Mason Baker, Thomas 
Johnson, John Johnson, William Van Horn, William Tophouse, John Crumbeau, Will- 
iam Little, Robert McIntyre, Andrew Newton, James Jenkins, John Walker, Egeman 
Walker, John Cranmer, George Perry, Thomas Owens, Joseph Bozarth, John Good, 
William Broomfield, James Miller, Allen Palmer, Ichabod Dodson, Julius Ceesar Surrel, 
William Harbert, Hardon Hscue, Peter Withers, Ezra Ball, Sr., Ezra Ball, Jr., John 
S$. Johnson, Joseph Glympse. 

‘The Fourth Regiment was under the command of that splendid specimen of a 
man, an orator, an officer and a gentleman, Edward D. Baker. He was very ably sup- 
ported by a strong and most reliable man in the person of Lieut. Col. John Moore, of 
this county, who was afterward Lieutenant Governor of the State, and for eight years 
State Treasurer of Illinois. The worth of these two men was appreciated by the regi- 
ment and by the people. The State voted Lieut. Col. Moore a splendid sword in 
acknowledgment of his eminent services. The sword is still among the family treas- 
ures, and has been admired by many of his fellow-citizens. 

The regiment went first to Matamoras on its way to join Gen. Taylor, but was 
ordered to join Gen. Scott, which it did at Vera Cruz. It was engaged in the siege of 
that strongly-fortified place, and in the storming of Cerro Gordo. The time of its 
enlistment expired soon after, and it then returned home. Mr. Andrew Hodge and 
Mr. John Misner died of sickness before being under fire. The two instances above 
mentioned were the only ones in which the company from this county was engaged in 
severe fighting. They represent Cerro Gordo as a very strong place and difficult of 
approach, If it had been as bravely defended as it was stormed, the result might have 
been different. Yet the Mexicans fought as bravely as could be expected of men who 
were facing an enemy that all experience told them they could not defeat. 

The Americans suffered more from the climate than from the valor of the enemy 
until they arrived upon the elevated plateau of the central part of the country. Yet 
it must be admitted that in several instances, in their strongholds, the Mexicans fought 
bravely. Nearly all the commanding officers from Illinois were strong men, and won 
much honor to themselves and to the State. 


THE CIVIL WAR. 


When that fearful calamity, the civil war for the rending in twain this magnificent 
country, this glorious union of States, burst upon the public with the vibrations of the 
cannon thundering upon Fort Sumter, in the air, it did not find McLean County unpre- 
pared to meet the terrible responsibilities resting upon the friends of union and of 
human liberty. This county had given in the previous November election, the largest 
majority for the Republican ticket, with Mr. Lincoln at its head, that it had ever given 
any party on any subject. McLean County was justly regarded as the political center 
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of Illinois. Here in Bloomington, the Republican party was born in Major’s Hall, on 
Front street. Mr. Lincoln’s name first appeared in the columns of a public newspaper 
in this city as a candidate for the Presidency. The citizens of Mclean County had 
done more to place him before the American people than those of any other county, 
Kast or West. ‘Therefore, much was expected from her and nobly did she respond. 

Whatever differences of political sentiments might have before divided her citizens, 
when the one question of the hour arose—union or disunion—there was but one 
response, ‘‘The Union must and shall be preserved.’’ When the ninety-days volun- 
teers were called for, more than men enough answered immediately, and they went on 
answering as long as they were called for. 

A little calculation will show whether the people of McLean County were worthy 
of the great confidence which was reposed in them. The census of 1860 puts the 
population of the county at 28,772, but as the war continued for some time we will 
call it 30,000. Suppose one-half of the population to be female and one-half to be 
children and aged persons, and we have 7,500 left. Well, McLean County sent over 
4,000 men into the Union armies, showing quite evidently that the county sent more 
than one-half of her able-bodied men into the field. Scarcely could more be expected 
from any people. 

The first company raised in the county, early in the summer of 1861, under the 
call of the President for 75,000 men for ninety days, was that of Captain Harvey. 
They mustered in at Springfield a full company, and joined the Eighth Illinois Regi- 
ment. Quite a number of the boys shed tears at the disappointment in not getting 
into the service—there were too many of them. ‘hey spent most of their time at 
Cairo, and when at the expiration of their time the Eighth L[linois was re-organized, 
nearly all of Capt. Harvey’s company re-enlisted and remained with him in the Eighth. 
The company suffered severely at the battle of Pittsburg Landing, and Capt. Harvey, 
already acting Lieutenant Colonel, was killed. 

Under the call of the President for 300,000 men, in the summer of 1861, 
when the light began to break upon the people of the Northern States as to 
the kind of a job they had on their hands, the Thirty-Third Regiment of Lllinois Vol- 
unteers was raised. This regiment was largely made up of Normal students from all 
parts of the State, with a large element of McLean County boys in its composition. 
Company A was made up of men from all parts of the State. As Normal students, 
most of them had been under voluntary drill for some time. They became the first 
company ready to make up the Thirty-Third, and the rallying center for other com- 
panies. Prof. L. H. Potter, of the Normal University, was chosen Captain. 

Company C was a McLean County company, with Dr. E. R. Roe. for Captain. 
But, being promoted to Major on the organization of the regiment, Dr. Roe was succeeded 
by Captain Daniel B. Robinson, who resigned, and went into another regiment as 
Lieutenant Colonel. Lieutenant John L. Burnham was promoted to Captain and 
resigned. First Lieutenant Henry M. Kellogg became Captain, and was killed at 
Vicksburg. First Lieutenant Edward J. Lewis became Captain, and was mustered out 
with the regiment. Lieutenant George H. Fifer died from wounds. Lieutenants 
Amandus L. Bush and George W. Jones were mustered out with the regiment. 
Company G was mostly composed of McLean County men, with Prof. Ira Moore, 
of the Normal, for Captain, who resigned in 1864. First Lieutenant George P. Ela 
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resigned, and First Lieutenant John T. Russell became Captain, and mustered out with. 
the regiment. Lieutenant William Elbert resigned, and Lieutenant Russell Puntenney 
mustered out with the regiment. 


THE DEATHS. 


The deaths of twenty-five members of this company occurred, as by the records of 
the company, and it is known that several others died soon after their discharge, from 
disease contracted in the service. The list of names is: William M. Jones, Nareisso 
Livernois, David Irish, Andrew J. Boyd, Samue] B. Oswalt, Samuel J. Fogle, Alex- 
ander W. Wood, William Turnipseed, Warner A. Bluc, William H. Sizemore, Leven 
A. Moore, Isaac W. Shiner, Chapman Shores, David H. Mitchell, William D. Shoup, 
William H. Hawkins, Peter D. Jones, John H. Childers, Charles 8. Shinn, Francis. 
Cuvillier, James Stevenson, John Riley, William P. Lanphier, Isaac Oswalt, William 
Trimmer, Charles 8. Smith. 


FIELD AND STAFF. 


Colonel, Charles E. Hovey ; Lieutenant Colonel, William R. Lockwood; Major, 
Edward HK. Roe; Surgeon, George E. Rex; Assistant Surgeons, N. W. Abbott, 
H. T. Antis, Edwin May, H. 1. Wallace, Oliver Rex; Adjutants, F. M. Crandal, E. 
A. Gove, Duncan J. Ingraham; Quartermasters, Saisie Wright, Riehard B. Fulks ;. 
Chaplains, Herman J. Eddy, N. P. Coltrin. 

Col. Hovey was promoted to Brigadier General, Maj. Roe beeame a 
Colonel, and Capt. Potter became Major. 

This regiment passed through a variety of experinces. It was organized at Camp 
Butler August 29, 1861, and, on the 19th of September, went on the ears to St. Louis. 
A part of the regiment was soon sent out to guard bridges on the railroad leading south- 
west, where they had their first experiences of the enemy, a few being wounded, and a 
considerable number taken prisoners. Their first battle was at Fredericktown, soon 
after, in which they did excellent service, and in which Jeff Thompson and Col. Lowe 
were badly whipped with heavy loss, and Col. Lowe was killed. On the Ist of March, 
the regiment went southward with Gen. Steele, and joined the main army in Arkansas.. 
In July, it assisted to defeat Rusk’s heavy force at the battle of Cache Bayou. The 
rest of the summer was spent at Helena. Early in 1863, the regiment went to Vicks- 
burg, and participated in the battles at Port Gibson, Champion Hills, Black River 
Bridge, and in the terrible assault on Vicksburg May 22. In the siege, Col. Roe was 
wounded, and Capt. Kellogg was killed. 

The regiment was present at the memorable surrender of Vicksburg. Soon after, it 
participated in the capture of Jackson, and went thenee to New Orleans. It participated 
in Banks’ expedition up the Teche, and, in November, went down the Texas coast, was 
engaged in the fight at Matagorda Bay, and a part of the Thirty-third was the first to 
enter the deserted fort and raise the national flag on its walls. In January, 1864, the regi- 
ment re-enlisted in the veteran service. In the following spring, it was sent to Brashear 
City, and was a long time employed as bridge and station guards. Early in 1865, the- 
Thirty-third was ordered to join the Mobile expedition. Justas it was starting on its way, 
it met with the terrible railroad accident that resulted in the death of eleven men, and the 
injury of seventy others. The regiment participated in the taking of Spanish Fort, Fort 
Blakely, and the surrender of Mobile. It went thence to Montgomery, marched to- 
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Selma ; thence it went to Meridian, Miss., and thence to Vicksburg, about the middle of 
August. It beat about to various points until the middle of November, when the order 
came to be mustered out. The regiment reached Camp Butler on the 30th of the month, 
and early in December it was paid off and discharged. 


NINETY-FOURTH ILLINOIS VOLUNTEERS. 


In the summer of 1862, the call for 600,000 men aroused the people of McLean 
County to a more earnest determination than ever before to meet every demand upon 
their devotion to the defense of the Union. Men of position and of means, took hold 
of the matter; public and private liberality were not wanting, and it was determined to 
raise an entire regiment complete of McLean County men. 

In less than ten days, 1,200 men responded, and two companies were obliged to 
join other regiments. The idea of a solid regiment of men, most ef whom were per- 
sonally acquainted with each other, was very popular ; and had the movement been taken 
at its flood, probably two regiments could have been raised in a few days. The pride of 
McLean was up, and such enthusiasm to enter the service is not often seen twice in a 
life-time. : 

After the organization of the companies was complete, a meeting was held on the 
14th of August, in Bloomington. and the “McLean County Regiment,’’ the Ninety- 
Fourth Illinois Volunteer Infantry, was completed. The result was as follows: Colonel, 
W. W. Orme; Lieutenant Colonel, John McNulta; Major, R. G. Laughlin; Adjutant, 
Hudson Burr; Quartermaster, M. LL. Moore; Chaplain, Robert E. Guthrie; Surgeon, 
Joseph C. Ross; Assistant Surgeon, A. KH. Stewart; Sergeant-Major, Henry C. Provost; 
Quartermaster Sergeant, R. S. McIntyre; Commissary Sergeant, Carlton Goring ; Hos- 
pital Steward, H. W. Boyd; Wagonmaster, Charles W. Lander. Company A—Captain, 
A. T. Briscoe; First Lieutenant, Guy A. Carlton; Second Lieutenant, A. 8S. Lawrence. 
Company B—Captain, J. C. McFarland; First Lieutenant, Patrick Gorman; Second 
Lieutenant, W. W. Elder. Company C—Captain, John Franklin; First Lieutenant, 
G. B. Okeson ; Second Lieutenant, James A. Elder. Company D—Captain, G. W. 
Brown; First Lieutenant, Timothy Owens; Second Lieutenant, William Vangundy. 
Company E—Captain, John L. Routt; First Lieutenant, W. H. Wright; Second Lieu- 
tenant, J. B. Hopkins. Company ¥—Captain, A. W. Walden; First Lieutenant, 
Joseph Denison; Second Lieutenant, J. W. Beatty. Company G—Captain, Aaron 
Buckles; First Lieutenant, Peter Vanatta; Second Lieutenant, M. K. Ferguson. Com- 
pany H—Captain, J. P. Orme; First Lieutenant, L. S. Johnson; Second Lieutenant, 
H.C. Steere. Company I—Captain, W. H. Mann; First Licutenant, Osborn Barnard; 
Second Lieutenant, S. P. Howell. Company K—Captain, J. M. Burch; First Lieu- 
tenant, George Hayes; Second Lieutenant, W. J. Bowlby. 

As the regiment was permitted to rendezvous at Bloomington, the men were dis- 
missed until August 25; and on re-assembling on that day, they went on board the cars 
for St. Louis, amidst great excitement in the assembled multitude. 

The regiment tarried at Benton Barracks until the 10th of September; then it 
shipped for Rolla, and on the 16th set out on a hot, thirsty march for Springfield, Mo., 
arriving on the 24th, where it remained a few weeks, fortifying that town, and practicing 
battalion drill. Here the regiment was brigaded in Gen. Herron’s Division, Gen. Blunt 
and Gen. Totten commanding the two other divisions in the Southwest. 
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Toward the last of November, Gen. Blunt moved to the front as far as Cane 
Hill, Ark., and found himself almost in the presence of Gen. Hindman, with greatly 
superior forces. There were some slight collisions between them, but no decisive actions. 
Meantime, Hindman had been busy gathering up men in all directions, and was about 
ready to surround, with his 30,000 men, the little force of Gen. Blunt, when the latter 
got wind of the movements and sent to Gen. Herron for help. Blunt managed to avoid 
being taken in by his enemy for the time being; and on receiving the message December 3, 
Gen. Herron immediately broke camp, and moved to his relief, the Second Division fol- 
lowing closely behind. On the 7th, Gen. Herron’s Division, after a forced march of 
120 miles, was about ten miles southwest of Fayetteville, Ark., and half way between 
that place and Cane Hill. 

Hindman, hearing of the approaching re-enforcements, very shrewdly allowed the 
Union cavalry, which was in advance, to pass through his lines, and then brought 
around his main force, leaving enough to keep Blunt busy upon the road leading from 
Fayetteville, and located his men very advantageously at Prairie Grove, on Lllinois 
Creek. He undoubtedly intended, and with excellent prospects of accomplishing his. 
purposes, to cut to pieces their re-enforcements, and then to make a short job of Blunt’s 
little army. But he lost the precious opportunity by not immediately assuming the 
averessive, instead of putting himself upon the defensive. A part of the First Arkan- 
sas Cavalry, forming the advance guard of Herron’s Division, having been driven back 
and scattered by the enemy, in the forenoon of the 7th of December, came rushing 
past the infantry in a decidedly demoralized condition. : 

Gen. Herron’s forces numbered between four thousand and five thousand men, 
being composed of six regiments of infantry and four batteries. But not in the least 
expecting to meet five times their number in almost immediate action, without waiting 
for the Second Division to arrive, the men prepared for any contingency, by ridding 
themselves of their knapsacks, and forming a line across the road. Crossing Llinois 
Creek, the cavalry of the enemy falling back, our army found themselves in front of 
Hindman’s main force, posted on high ground about a mile from the creek, soon after 
noon. In front of their position was an open field, with a border of timber on the 
ereek sufficient to allow the Union regiments, under at least partial cover, to fall into 
line of battle as fast as they came up. When it is taken into consideration, that this 
little army was excessively fatigued by a forced march of three days and nights, com- 
posed, mostly, of men who had never seen a battle, and faced by a vastly superior force 
in a strong position, and well acquainted with the surroundings, the only wonder is, that 
it was not utterly defeated and taken captive. Why this did not occur, as everything 
indicated that it must, may be discovered by closely watching the progress of the battle, 
which lasted from 2 o’clock until dark. We have been thus particular in stating the 
circumstances in general, that the reader may have a better chance to appreciate the 
conduct of the McLean County Regiment—the Ninety-fourth—in this, the first and 
the severest trial of its metal. While the artillery was vigorously shelling the enemy's 
position, the Ninety-fourth holding the extreme left, advanced and exchanged volleys 
with the enemy. This firing of artillery and musketry went on for about an hour, 
with scarcely any change of position on either side, the Confederate army being in the 
edge of the woods on the brow of the hill, and the Union forces lying on the opposite 
side of the field, at the foot of the hill. 
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About 3 o’clock commenced~an inexplicable movement by the Nineteenth Iowa 
and Twentieth Wisconsin, occupying a position toward the right. These two reg- 
iments advanced into the field, swinging toward the left; and the Twentieth Wis- 
consin struck a battery on the bluff, and, driving away the gunners, shot the artillery 
horses. But the blunder was dearly attoned for. An overwhelming concentration of 
fire upon them broke their ranks and drove them from the field. The utter rout of these 
two regiments left a gap in the Union line, cutting the Ninety-fourth with Foust’s Bat- 
tery off from the rest of the army, with the road to their rear laying in the gap. 

Seeing this opening, the enemy repeatedly sent heavy masses of men forward to- 
take possession of the opening and overwhelm the small remaining forces. But all their 
efforts were in vain. very time they left their cover, a withering fire of musketry and 
grape drove them back with severe loss. But the situation was becoming critical. Am- 
munition was giving out—cartridges were handed from man to man—all but two of the 
guns of Foust’s battery had.withdrawn from want of ammunition, and still the battle 
raged all along the line. ‘ 

Under such circumstances, if the Ninety-fourth had committed a single error, with 
an enemy ten to one in their front, eager and confident of victory; had it wavered for 
a moment and taken fright at the fearful odds against it, all would have been lost; 
the little army would have been destroyed or scattered ; Blunt would have fallen an 
easy prey, and the Union forces would have been driven back into Missouri with heavy 
losses. 

But the fearful results of the rashness, in dashing so small a force against such,an. 
army, were not experienced. Just as night was approaching, the joyful rattie of Union 
musketry was heard away toward the setting sun on the right, and the shout, Blunt! 
Blunt! ran through the whole line, from right to left, and the scene was changed. As 
soon as the roar of battle was heard, Gen. Blunt had burst through the thin guards 
left behind by Hindman, and hurried to the rescue. He came in good time. _ The 
decisive moment had arrived, and it looked desperate to the boys in blue. This blow, 
struck so opportunely, carried confusion into the enemy’s ranks. A part of the forces 
that were pressing the Ninety-fourth so severely, were withdrawn to meet this new 
movement, and the boys were able to maintain their ground, still fighting till darkness 
ended the contest. 

Gen. McNulta endeared himselt’ to the regiment by his intrepid conduct during 
that eventful day, and he was nobly seconded by Maj. Laughlin. Every member of 
the regiment seemed to have done his duty promptly and well. They bivouacked upon 
the battle-field that night, expecting to renew the contest in the morning. But 
when the morning came, they were equally astonished to find that the enemy had fled, 
and that, of their own numbers, only one had been killed and twenty-six wounded. 
That a regiment should come out of such a battle with so light a loss looks like a par- 
adox. But it can be readily explained. 

It will be recollected that the Ninety-fourth changed its position but slightly during 
the battle, and was not, therefore, exposed to fire while in motion. Again, the enemy 
was posted on a bluff of considerable elevation, and the Ninety-fourth was located near 
the foot of the hill, on the opposite side of the field; consequently, in firing down hill, 
the enemy had almost uniformly overshot. But the best joke was, that the Ninety- 
fourth had been carefully drilled in firing while lying down. To hit a man thus lying 
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head to is almost impossible in the smoke and confusion of a battle. It will also be 
borne in mind that the enemy came out into the field in masses, and were thus exposed 
to a fire which no volunteer troops can be brought to stand, and before which even reg- 
ular troops would not last long. 

The regiment went on the expedition which took Van Buren, about the last of 
December ;_ was in Fayetteville in January, 1863, and after splashing around in the mud 
and slush for a couple of months, it returned to Lake Spring. During these marches, 

- from exposure, a very fatal pneumonia, in February, took seventeen men out of the 
regiment. In June, the Ninety-fourth was called to Vicksburg, as that place could not 
be taken without its assistance. In that memorable siege, the regiment lost only one 
man killed and five wounded, though it was employed in active service and was present’ 
at the surrender of that place. During the summer, the regiment was around gener- 
ally, and in October, it was sent down fooling around in Texas, where there was noth- 
ing to do worthy of such a body of men. In July, 1864, they returned to New 
Orleans. Went to Mobile in August, arriving just in time to witness the surrender of 
Fort Gaines.. Took a hand in the siege of Fort Morgan, and having been deprived of 
vegetables for a long time, the men suffered from scurvy, and were greatly relieved by 
a supply of vegetables taken down to them from old McLean by Lieut. Osborne Barnard. 

The regiment had considerable experience on the tramp, building bridges and cor- 
duroy roads; was at the siege and taking of Spanish Fort. The last severe service of 
the regiment was in clambering over all obstructions of a warlike character at mid- 
night, and taking possession of Fort Alexis. Mobile surrendered two days afterward, 
April 11, and thus virtually ended the war. On the 18th of June, the regiment took 
another apparently aimless trip down to the coast of Texas, and remained at Galveston 
awhile. Thence, in July, it moved on Camp Butler; took that place on the 2d of 
August, and arrived in Bloomington on the 9th, having traveled 8,000 miles, been in 
nine encounters with the enemy, served in six States, never been defeated nor repulsed, 
and having seen the object of its mission accomplished. 


CHANGES. 


Col. W. W. Orme was promoted to Brigadier General in November, 1862; Lieut. 
Col. McNulta became Colonel; Maj. Laughlin became Lieutenant Colonel; Capt. Briscoe 
was promoted to Major; Capt. McFarland became Major; Capt. Routt, Assistant Quar- 
termaster; Adjt. Burr, Adjutant General; Capt. J. P. Orme, shot by accident ; Capt. 
Burch, Provost Marshal; Lieuts. Okeson, Owen, Denison, Vanatta, Moore, Howell and 
Hays became Captains. Seven deaths occurred in action, and forty-five were wounded. 
The Ninety-Fourth served three years, and everywhere did honor to itselfand to McLean 
County. One hundred and fifty-seven died from various causes, 164 were discharged, 
149 were recruits, and 26 were neither killed, discharged, mustered out, nor did they 
die in the service. 
TWENTY-SIXTH ILLINOIS INFANTRY. 


Company K, of the Twenty-sixth Illinois, was recruited in Bloomington, and 
organized in December, 1861, Ira J. Bloomfield, Captain; Allen H. Dillon, First Lieu- 
tenant, and John B. Bruner, Second Lieutenant. The company joined its regiment at 
Hannibal, Mo., February 6, 1862. It participated in the battles and skirmishes attend- 
ing the capture of New Madrid, Point Pleasant, Riddle’s Point and Island No. 10. 
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The company with its regiment, in the summer, went down the Mississippi, then up the 
Tennessee, and fought all over Northern Mississippi and Western Tennessee—at Farm- 
ington, Corinth, Iuka, Holly Springs, Collierville, and around generally. In 1863, it 
was at the siege of Vicksburg and Jackson; thence it marched to Memphis, and went 
with Sherman to Chattanooga, and suffered severely at the battle of Mission Ridge, one 
third of the men and officers of the regiment being killed or wounded. They were then 
hurried up to the relief of Knoxville; thence to Marysville and to Scottsboro, Ala. In 
these marches, the men suffered severely for the want of clothes and shoes. 

In 1864, the company figured in all the terrible and exciting scenes around Atlanta, 
Ga., thence in the grand march to the sea; soon after it appeared in South Carolina, then 
in North Carolina; was at the capitulation of Johnston, and moved thence through Rich- 
mond to Washington; participated in the grand review of Gen. Sherman, tarried 
awhile at Crystal Springs, D. C., and mustered out at Louisville July 20, 1865. 

Capt. Bloomfield was promoted, in the mean time, to Lieutenant Colonel, and then 
to Colonel; and Lieutenant Bruner to Captain, and then to Major. Out of the com- 
pany there were killed Second Lieut. Thomas E. Ludwig, Melville R. Haynie, Martin 
Hanley, August Oker, Daniel Allison, Benjamin C. Hill, John D. Weaver and Edwin 
S. Loveland. Died of disease, Robertson Grant, Mark F. Onion, William R. Beers, 
William R. Cheney, John McKay and Timothy Crane. 


FIRST ILLINOIS CAVALRY. 


By admitting thirty men from Putnam County, Company A of the First Illinois 
Cavalry, was formed at Bloomington, and mustered into the United States service July 
5, 1861, with John McNulta, Captain; George F. Jannatt, First Lieutenant; and J. 
B. Dent, from Putnam County, Second Lieutenant. The company soon passed over 
into Missouri, and was ordered to report to Col. U. 8S. Grant, commanding at Mexico. 
Capt. McNulta’s company was employed to break up the organizations of rebels 
around the country, and to employ home-guards and friendly citizens to drive the enemy 
out of the vicinity, and operate against an organizing force under Gen. Harris, in which 
they were successful. 

The company was then ordered to move on to Lexington via Jefferson City, with 
the rest of the regiment, and there relieved a small garrison of men besieged by a greatly 
‘superior force of the enemy. Soon after, the news came that the enemy, under Gen. 
Price, was approaching with overwhelming numbers. The garrison at Lexington, under 
command of Col. Mulligan, could muster only 2,300 efficient men, and the approaching 
enemy numbered 25,000. From the 12th to the 20th of September, this little army did 
everything that brave men could do to repel the enemy, fighting continually and losing 
heavily, till it was compelled on that day to surrender, though just in the act of making 
one more effort at resistance. 

The company was re-organized at Benton Barracks, and employed in the spring 
and early summer of 1862 in fighting small parties of the rebels in Southwest Missouri 
until July 17, when it was mustered out, and returned to Bloomington bearing the flag 
which the ladies had presented to it, having in its folds the marks of more than three 
hundred musket-balls. The reception of the company was enthusiastic. Capt. Me- 
Nulta had received a wound in the breast, but was soon ready to enter the Ninety-fourth 
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EIGHTH REGIMENT. 


McLean County furnished Company K in the Kighth Regiment of three months’ 
volunteers, who re-enlisted at the expiration of their time—Col. Oglesby’s regiment. 
Company officers: Captain, William H. Harvey; First Lieutenant, Price Keith; Second 
Lieutenant, Abram Vandenburg. 

The regiment was organized April 25, and spent its three months at Cairo. On 
July 25, it re-organized for three years. It remained at Cairo till October, then at 
Bird’s Point, Mo., with occasional excursions, till February 2, 1862, thence it went up 
the Tennessee, drove the enemy back" from Fort Henry on the 5th, and on the 11th 
was in the advance in attacking Fort Donelson. On the 15th it had a very severe 
engagement with the enemy who were trying to cut their way out of the fort, and sus- 
tained their assaults for more than three hours, losing 57 men killed and 191 wounded, 
10 missing. 

In March the regiment went to Pittsburg Landing, and lost in the terrible battles 
on the 6th and 7th of April in succession, its acting commander, Capt. Ashmore, and. 
Capt. Harvey, killed instantly. The regiment did splendid service, losing 26 men 
killed, 95 wounded and 11 missing. The Kighth spent the rest of 1862 in Tennessee, 
in hard service, and in May, 1863, at the battle near Raymond, its splendid charge on 
the center of the encmy saved the day. It was at Champion Hill, at Jackson, Big 
Black River and at Vicksburg, distinguishing itself on several occasions. It was in 
nearly all the hard fights in Northern Mississippi and Tennessee in the latter part of 
1863 and in 1864. January 1, 1865, it started for New Orleans, having previously vet- 
eranized, and went thence to Mobile. It had the usual experiences of a hard-fighting 
regiment among the forts around Mobile Bay, losing 10 men killed and 54 wounded in. 
a triumphant charge on the works at Blakely. In May, 1865, the Eighth returned 
to New Orleans and was up the Red River and at Marshall, Texas, until fall. In May, 
1866, it was discharged at Springfield. 


TWENTIETH REGIMENT. 


McLean County furnished Company C in the Twentieth Regiment, with John O. 
Pullen, Captain; John W. Champion, First Lieutenant, and Andrew J. Taylor, Second 
Lieutenant. The Twentieth was mustered into service June 13, 1861, at Joliet, for 
three years. (Some stay longer.) It was at St. Louis Arsenal, at Bird’s Point, Cape 
Girardeau and Fredericktown, having a victorious brash with Jeff Thompson. In 
1862, it was at Fort Henry, in the three-days fight at Donelson. The regiment was in 
the battle at Shiloh, in April, and at Britton’s Lane, in September. It was mostly in 
Northern Mississippi and Tennessee. Mustered out July 16, 1865, at Louisville, Ky. 


TWENTY-FOURKTH REGIMENT. 


McLean County furnished Cumpany B to the Twenty-fourth. Captain, George 
Heinrichs; First Lieutenant, Julius Fritsch ; Second Lieutenant, Otto W. Block. The 
regiment was mustered into service July 8, 1861, at Chicago. It spent the summer in. 
Missouri, and the next winter and summer in Kentucky and Tennessee. It was in the 
battle at Perryville, October 8, 1862, losing 25 killed, 77 wounded, 8 prisoners and 2 
missing. It was employed variously the next year in Kentucky, and mustered out July 
31, 1865, at Louisville. The Perryviile battle was its only severe experience. 
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_THIRTY-NINTH REGIMENT. 

McLean County furnished Companies B and H and part of 1 to the Thirty-ninth. 
Company 8—Captain, Isaiah W. Wilmeth; First Lieutenant, David F. Sellards; Sec- 
ond Lieutenant, James Haldeman. Company H—Captain, Gasper S. F. Dericks; 
First Lieutenant, Charles J. Wilder; Second Lieutenant, Charles Flickinger. Com- 
pany I—Captain, Hiram M. Phillips; First Lieutenant, Emory L. Waller ; Second 
Lieutenant, Albert W. Fellows. 

This regiment was called the “ Yates Phalanx,” and was much favored by the Gov- 
ernor. , Under command of Col. Austin Light, it reported at Camp Benton, St. Louis, 
about the middle of October, 1861, and was soon ordered to Williamsport, Md. For 
several months, the Thirty-ninth was employed on guard duty on the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad, having occasional collisions with the enemy, and suffering, in the winter, very 
severely from exposure and want of quarters. In March, it took a hand in the brilliant 
fight at Winchester, and went down the Shenandoah Valley, and was afterward at Har- 
rison’s Landing and at the second battle of Malvern Hill. 

The Thirty-ninth was in North and South Carolina in 1863, in active service, and 
was the first to mount the walls at the capture of Fort Wagner. It re-enlisted, met a 
splendid reception in Chicago, 450 strong, in January, 1864, and recruited to 750. It 
was in Gen. Butler’s disastrous expedition up the James River, in May, 1864, and was 
at one time completely surrounded by the enemy, but cut its way out, with a loss of 
nearly two hundred men killed, wounded or missing. On the 2d of June, it was again 
in battle near the same place, and lost forty men, Lieut. Albert W. Fellows being killed 
and Lieut. Al. C. Sweetzer shot through both legs, losing one by amputation. On the 
16th, 17th and 18th of June, the regiment fought day and night with Longstreet’s 
Corps, near Petersburg, losing thirty-five men, Captain O. F. Rudd being one of 
them. : 

On the 16th of August, the Thirty-ninth was in the charge upon the works of the 
enemy at Deep Run, and lost 104 men—Capt. L. A. Baker, Capt. Chauncy Williams, 
and Lieuts. Frane, Lemons, Warner, Knapp and Butterficld being among them. On 
the 13th of October, it was in the charge upon the enemy’s works on the Darlington 
road, seven miles from Richmond. Of the 250 men who went into the charge, 60 fell 
—Capt. Heritage and Lieuts. C. J. Wilder and N. E. Davis among them, leaving First 
Lieut. James Hannum, one Adjutant and one Second Lieutenant the only officers re- 
maining. During the winter, the regiment was again recruited, and participated in the fear- 
ful charge on Fort Gregg, the 2d day of April, 1865. Surrounding the fort wasa ditch 
six feet deep and twelve feet wide. Over this ditch, digging holes in the sides with 
swords and bayonets, so as to climb up and get over the parapet, and over slippery 
ground, did the ‘Thirty-ninth mount, and engage in a desperate hand-to-hand fight for 
half an hour, before the fort and entire garrison were captured. It was the first regi- 
ment across the ditch and the first to plant its flag on the parapet, losing sixtecn killed 
and forty-five wounded out of the 150 who went into the charge. Seven out of nine of 
its color-guard were shot down. 

For its gallantry on this occasion, Maj. Gen. Gibbons, at the grand review of the 
corps, placed upon its regimental staff a magnificent brazen eagle, which had been cast 
for that purpose. The regiment was engaged in the pursuit and heading-off of Lee’s 
army and was present at the surrender of the Army of Northern Virginia. This 
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regiment gave the Hastern people a splendid specimen of Illinois materia) for soldiers, and 
probably went through more suffering and fierce encounters with the enemy than any 
other one in which McLean County was represented. It was mustered out at Norfolk, 
Va., December 6, 1865. 

SIXTY-SECOND REGIMENT. 

Company H represented McLean County in the Sixty-second Regiment. Captain, 
Samuel Sherman; First Lieutenant, John Foley; Second Lieutenant, Robert B. Wil- 
son. This regiment—Colonel, James M. True—was organized April 10,1862. It 
figured in Tennessee and in Arkansas, having but little experienee with the enemy. Vet- 
eranized in 1864, and was mustered out at Little Rock, March 6, 1866. 


SIXTY-THIRD REGIMENT. 

Company D—Captain, John W. Champion; First Lieutenant, James Isaminger ; 
Second Lieutenant, Benjamin M. Tabler—was contributed by Mclean County to the 
Sixty-third Regiment—Colonel, Francis Mora. It was mustered in at Camp Dubois, 
April 10, 1862. Went to Cairo, then to Kentucky and Tennessee. It was at Vicks- 
burg, in May, 1863, and at the battle of Mission Ridge, in November. In 1864, it was 
in Tennessee and Northern Mississippi, at Atlanta, and went down to the sea at Savan- 
nah. It was in the busy scenes in the Carolinas; lost twenty-five men by an explosion 
at Columbia, S. C., and five men at Little Lynch’s Creek. It was at Richmond May 
10, and at the grand review at Washington, 24th May, 1865. Mustered out at Camp 
Butler, July 13, 1865. 

SIXTY-EIGHTH REGIMENT. 

Company F—Captain, John W. Morris; First Lieutenant, John R. Larrimore ; 
Second Lieutenant, Lewis Ijams; and Company G, Captain, James P. Moore; First 
Lieutenant, Harvey C. De Mott; Second Lieutenant, John H. Stout—were contributed 
by Mclean County to the Sixty-eighth—Colonel, Elias Stuart, and George W. Lackey, 
Major. As this was a three-months regiment, the Adjutant General’s Report gives no 
history. It was mustered in July 16, 1862, and mustered out September 26, 1862. 


SEVENTIETH REGIMENT. 


McLean County contributed Company H—Captain, James O. Donald, First Lieu- 
tenant, Jolin A. Robinson; Second Lieutenant, Albert Braxton, to the Seventieth Regi- 
ment—Colonel, O. T. Reeves; Major, Joseph H. Scibird. The regiment was mustered 
in July 23, 1862, and, as the Adjutant General’s Report gives no date of mustering- 
out, it is supposed to be still in the service, though it was a three-months regiment. 


EIGHTY-SECOND REGIMENT. 


Company E—Captain, Robert Sender ; First Lieutenant, Rudolph Mueller; Second 
Lieutenant, John Brech Celler—was, in part, contributed by MeLean County—Colonel, 
Frederic Hecker. It was mustered in October 23, 1862. The regiment started for 
Washington City November 3, and was in Gen. Burnside’s second movement against 
Fredericksburg, in January, 1863. It was engaged in the battle at Chancellorsville, 
losing 155 men, killed, wounded and missing. It was again heavily engaged at Gettys- 
burg, losing 112 men, killed, wounded and missing. In September, 1863, it was trans- 
ferred to the Department of the Cumberland, and was in the movements at Lookout 
Mountain. It was mustered out June 9, 1865, at Washington City. 
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ONE HUNDRED AND SIXTEENTH REGIMENT. 


McLean County contributed Company I, Captains, N. Bishop, Nicholas Gresch- 
wind, William P. Gardner; First Lieutenants, John B. Tutt, Samuel R. Riggs, John 
A. Cochran; Second Lieutenants, Edward R. Pratt, Jonathan C. Stansbury, John P. 
Lewis. These gentlemen were all, except one, from Cheney's Grove. The regiment 
was mustered in September 20, 1862, and mustered out June 7, 1865. The Adjutant 
General’s Report gives no further history. 


ONE HUNDRED AND SEVENTEENTH REGIMENT. 


Company A—Captain, Samuel B. Kinsey; First Lieutenant, Harrison W. Wood, 
Second Lieutenant, Dennis Kenyon—was made up in McLean Cae Cr ipncl Risdon 
M. Moore. The regiment was mustered in Sept. 19, at Camp Butler, and went to Memphis 
in November, and remained there a year. In December, it pursued Forrest, and lost three 
men killed. In February, 1863, it lost, is a skirmish, two killed and five wounded. It 
was up Red River, and assisted in the capture of Fort De Russey. In 1864, it was 
down in Louisiana, and skirmished its way back to Memphis. In the fall, it was all 
over Missouri, and back again in Tennessee, in December, chasing Hood. In January, 
1865, it was again in New Orleans; and in March and April, at Spanish Fort and at 
kal, helping to capture those beds. Thence it returned to Camp Butler, and was 
mustered out August 5, 1865. 

SCATTERINGS. 

Besides the regiments and companies noticed heretofore, McLean County furnished 
many men who enlisted in other regiments and in other States—some in Eastern regi- 
ments. We will gather up a few of these scatterings: James A. Landon, from Le Roy, 
Captain Company B in the One Hundred and Fifty-third Illinois Infantry. Joseph 
Pitman, Blue Mound, Captain Company G; Troy Moore, Blue Mound, Captain Com- 
pany E; Alexander H. Brown, Belleflower, Second Lieutenant, and Jesse D. De Witt, 
Bloomington, First Lieutenant, Company C; William Harness, Lexington, and Albert 
W. Collins, Mount Hope, Second Lieutenants, De Witt C. Mears, Chenoa, First Lieu- 
tenant, and Isaac P. Strayer, Bloomington, Captain, Company B, and John H. Nale, 
Blue Mound, Major, in the One Hundred and Fifty-second Tllinois Infantry. Captains 
John H. Stout and Clarence D. Perry; First Lieutenant Augustus W. Rodgers; and 
Albert L. Platt, Second Lieutenant, Company A, Bloomington; Captain William B. 
Lawrence, Bloomington; First Lieutenant William Weaver, Oldtown; and Second 
Lieutenant William Van Gundy, Padua, Company B, in the One Hundred and Fiftieth 
Illinois Regiment—George W. Kuner, Oldtown, Colonel; Major Isaiah W. Wilmeth, 
Bloomington: Robert W. McMahon, Chenoa, Surgeon; and Henry Kuhlman, Second 
Lieutenant, Bloomington, Company G, of the One Hundred and Forty-sixth Illinois 
Infantry. 

Colonel George W. Lackey; Adjutant John W. Morris; Chaplain John C. 
Hanna; First Lieutenant Marmontell B. Geter, Company B, all of Bloomington. Sec- 
ond Lieutenant, Company D, James Palmer, Mount Hope; Captain Paphiras B. 
Keyes, and Jonah S. Scovel, First Lieutenant, Corapany I; James P. Moore, Captain, 

_and, Firse Lieutenant Garencs D. Perry, Company K, all from Bloomington, of the 
One Hundred and Forty-fifth Illinois Infantry. -Henry W. Boyd, First. Assistant Sur- 
geon, One Hundred and — Illinois oo 
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Second Lieutenant John P. McKnight, Chenoa, Company G@, One Hundred and 
Twenty-ninth Illinois Infantry. Allen Ellsworth, Bloomington, First Lieutenant Com- 
pany I, One Hundred and Eighteenth Illinois Infantry. 


CAVALRY. 


We have already spoken of the First Cavalry Regiment. Of the officers of that 
regiment, Bloomington furnished, of Company A, John McNulta, Captain, afterward 
Colonel of Ninety-fourth Illinois Infantry; First Lieutenant, George F. Tannatt, 
afterward killed in Virginia; and Second Lieutenant, James B. Dent, afterward Major 
of the Fourteenth Illinois Cavalry. 

Lieut. Col. Harvey Hogg, of the Second Cavalry Regiment, was from Bloom- 
ington, and was killed in the battle of Bolivar, Tenn., August 30, 1862. Col. Hogg 
was as brave a man as ever fell in defense of the rights of the human race. [If it 
were admissible to speak of the faults of the noble dead, one could say that his bravery 
bordered upon temerity. In private life, he wags a model gentleman in manners and 


sentiments. 
THIRD CAVALRY. 


Bloomington furnished the following officers of Company I in the Third Illinois 
Cavalry: Captains, James Nicolls and Samuel F*. Dolloff; First Lieutenants, Samuel I’. 
Dolloff and John Duncan; Second Lieutenants, Edward O. Rowley, John: Paul and 
Francis Cullum. 

The Third Cavalry was organized at Camp Butler in August, 1861, by Col. E. A. 
Carr. It operated in Missouri until the next summer, on guard duty, then went over 
into Arkansas and returned in December, and six of the companies went down to 
Vicksburg. It had lost, in an all-day engagement on the 7th of March, ten men killed 
and forty wounded. One Captain and five men were drowned in crossing the White 
River May 25. On the 7th of June, Capt. Sparks, with sixty-six men, cut his way 
through a greatly superior number of the enemy, losing four wounded and four prisoners. 
The regiment did good service in Tennessee, around and below Vicksburg, participating 
in several engagements. Mustered out October 13, 1865. 


FOURTH CAVALRY. 


Bloomington furnished to the Fourth Cavalry Regiment Licut. Col. William 
McCullough, Surgeon Hiram C. Luce, Chaplain Alfred Eddy, First Lieut. Ruthven 
W. Pike, and Second Lieut. David Quigg, of Company L, and Le Roy sent Capt. 
John M. Longstreth and Second Lieut. Robert D. Taylor, of the same company. 
Colonel McCullough was killed in battle near Coffeeville, Miss., December 6, 1862, 
being suddenly set upon by a greatly superior force. It is perhaps enough to say 
that he left no braver man behind him. Mild and gentlemanly by nature, when 
. aroused he was a terror to evil-doers, and a stranger to personal fear. ‘The regiment was 
afterward re-organized and consolidated. 

FIFTH CAVALRY. 


McLean County furnished the following officers to the Fifth Cavalry: To Company 
C—Captains, William P: Withers, Francis A. Wheelock and Clarendon W. Wheelock ; 
First Lieutenants, James Depew and Alcinous Y. Davidson; Second Lieutenants, 
James A. Lawrence, Thaddeus B. Packard’ and ao Smith; and to Company D, 
Alonzo G. Payee, a 
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The Fifth Regiment was mustered into service in November, 1861, Hall Wilson’ 
Colonel. In February, 1862, it passed over into Missouri, and soon moved on to Doni- 
phan, capturing a camp of the enemy, killing three and taking seven prisoners. In 
June, it started for the Mississippi, and arrived at Helena July 13. On October 22, the 
enemy attacked one of their forage trains, killing one, wounding six, and capturing 
seventy-eight men and a Lieutenant. For the next year, sometimes single, sometimes 
with other regiments, the Fifth was employed in the active scenes then passing all over 
Mississippi, centering on Vicksburg. In 1865, it was in active and efficient service in 
Mississippi, Arkansas, Texas, Louisiana and Tennessee, having several sharp and success- 
ful encounters with the enemy. It was mustered out October 27, 1865. : 

Besides these contributions, there are several cases of individuals who have served 
in other regiments. Samuel R. Bush, of Chenoa, was First Lieutenant in Co. D 
of the Eleventh Cavalry. Henry M. Stahl, of Bloomington, was Adjutant in the 
‘Twelfth. John A. Edwards, of Bloomington, was First Lieutenant of Company C in 
the Fourteenth. Lewis J. Ijams, of Bloomington, was Captain of Co. L in the 


Sixteenth. 
EIGHTH MISSOURI INFANTRY. 


McLean County furnished‘to the Kighth Missouri Infantry Company D, Capt. 
Giles A. Smith; First Lieutenant, John White; Seeond Lieutenant, Frederick Clapp. 
After Capt. Smith was promoted, Capt. Potts was killed at Arkansas Post, and John 
D. Coles was promoted from the ranks to Captain and Ostron to First Lieutenant, Mr. 
White having gone as Captain to another company and Mr. Clapp resigned. The reg- 
iment was mustered in on the 13th of June, 1861, at St. Louis Arsenal. It remained 
in Missouri the rest of 1861; gpent the winter of 1862, in Kentucky, and in the sum- 
mer of that year it was at Fort Henry, Donelson and Shiloh, taking an aetive part in 
them all. It was also at the siege of Corinth, and, in 1863, was at Vicksburg, with al! 
that that implies ; afterward, at Memphis, Chattanooga and at Mission Ridge. The regi- 
ment spent the winter of 1864 in Alabama. In the spring, it was again in Memphis, 
and moved with the army down into Georgia and was in action on the way in the sev- 
eral battles as far as Atlanta. On the 13th of June, the time of its enlistment having 
expired, the company returned home, but the regiment being veteranized went on down 
to the sea and around through the Carolinas to Washington, with Sherman’s army. 

Capt. Smith was promoted to Colonel May 8, 1862; to Brigadier General in 
the winter of 1863, and Brevet Major General in 1864, at Atlanta, Ga., for his gal- 
lant conduet in battle in front of that city. It has been the fortune of but very 
few men to win the hearts of his soldiers, the esteem of his fellow-officers and the 
confidence of his superiors, so rapidly and so meritoriously as did Gen. Smith. On sev- 
eral occasions, he showed that Illinois had in her volunteer service no better officer of 
his rank than Gen. Giles A. Smith. He never failed in duty, never disappointed 
expectation, and often surpassed both. 

We have thus endeavored to give a sketch of the part that MeLean County took 
in the great civil war that swept like a besom of destruction over this otherwise happy 
land. We trust that even this imperfect representation is sufficient to prove that the 
county is not to be surpassed, whenever it undertakes anything in earnest, neither in 
zeal nor in liberality. When the painful duty of sending thousands of its citizens into 
danger and many of them to certain death, presented itself, there was no hesitation. 
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Means were immediately provided to assist those who needed help, and bounty was 
piled upon bounty to relieve the families of those who, of limited means, had gone to: 
the front. 

Nor did the gratitude of its citizens stop at assisting the living. They have con- 
tributed liberally toward educating the orphans of those who had fallen in the field of 
battle, or by the searcely less destructive diseases incident to such a state of things, — 
and have cared for their widows and their families; but they have remembered the 
dead, also, and each succeeding year has witnessed the immense gathering of the people 
on Decoration Day to strew with flowers the graves of their dead, and publicly reeog- 
nize the debt of gratitude so dearly earned, and suitably commend their patriotism .to 
the rising generation as worthy of their respect and of their imitation, should occasion 
call upon them for a similar exhibition of it. 

That these noble lessons may not be forgotten and as a lasting memento of its 
gratitude, the county has erected a fitting monument, consecrated to the memory of its 
‘fallen but not forgotten” citizen soldiers. On the 17th of June, 1869, the monu- 
ment was appropriately consecrated, in the presence of an immense assemblage of the 
people of the county. We give below a poem read on the occasion, and extracts from 
an address delivered from the same stand, and thus clese our remarks upon the military 
history of McLean County. 


[Poem by Dr. A. E. Stewart, of Randolph, read at the Dedication of thé McLean County Soldiers’ Monument.] 
O marble shaft, lift up your head 
Beneath this summer sky ; 
The record of our patriot dead 
_ Hold up to every eye! 


= 


Hold proudly up in sun and rain ® 
The honored names of those 

Seven hundred sons of old McLean 
Whose fate your sculpture shows. 


Tell how they rallied at her call 
When War’s wild bugle blew 

That piercing blast, at Sumter’s fall, 
That thrilled the country through. 


Say how from shop and field they came, 
From anvil, plow and plane, 

From ease and wealth and friends and home, 
Her honor to maintain. 


Remind us how, for weary years, 
They bore our banner high, 

Revived our hopes, dispelled our fears, 
And brought us victory ! 


How, as we watched their gallant course, 
Our bosoms thrilled with pride ; 

For us they fought, for us they bled, 
For us, alas, they died. 


Some died upon the battle-field, 
Struck down by shot and shell, 

At Shiloh, Vicksburg, Wilderness, 
Where not? Our heroes fell. 
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Of slow disease in hospitals, 
Some yielded up their breath ; 

Some lived to reach their homes and friends, 
Then died—a blessed death ! 


And some the ocean swallowed up 
Beneath its angry waves ; 

And some, from rebel prison-pens, 
Went down to nameless graves ! 


Some in the first fierce combat fell— 
The struggle just begun— 

And some, just as the nation’s cheers 
Proclaimed the victory won. 


All died as brave men love to die— 
Their faces toward the foe ; 

No craven’s name is sculptured there ! 
Our rolls no traitor show! 


Battling in Freedom’s holy cause, 
Each patriot hero fell, 

And left us to posterity 
Their gallant deeds to tell. 


O not to ancient Greece and Rome, 
Need we for heroes turn, 

Nor sound the praise of those who fell 
At Boyne or Bannockburn ! 


Our heroes were our brothers, sons, 
Our lives were twined with theirs, 
And private griefs are gathered round 

Each name that record bears. 


C marble shaft! long may you lift 
Your sculptured story high ; 

Long may your tapering beauty lure 
The passing stranger’s eye. 


Yet future years shall see you fall 
Despite your sacred trust ; 

Your solid base and column strong 
Shall molder into dust. 


Yet shall our heroes’ honored names 
Still find a resting-place 

Where sun, nor rain, nor Time itself 
The record shall erase! 


We ask no leaf from History’s tome, 
We crave no sculptor’s arts; 

With Memory’s hand we’ve graven them 
On the altars of our hearts! 


SPEECH OF HON. L. WELDON AT THE DEDICATION OF THE SOLDIERS’ MONUMENT, 
JUNE 17, 1869. 


“Mr. Presipent, LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: Grateful in our recollections, we 
have assembled to dedicate with appropriate ceremony this monument to the heroic 
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‘dead, This silent yet impressive memorial admonishes us as to the sacrifices which, 
shave been made that freedom might live, that social and political order might be main- 

tained, that the blessings of a free governinent might descend to our children. Stand- 
ing as I do between the living and the dead, and remembering what the dead have 
-done, and realizing what the living will do, I may be permitted to exclaim, ‘The lines 
have fallen to us in pleasant places! Yea, we have a goodly heritage!’ Connected 
with this day are historic associations which cheer the heart of the patriot, and endear 
to him the memory of that Revolutionary virtue which made Bunker Hill one of the 
brightest spots in the landscape of human liberty. 

“How shall I speak to you to-day of the heroic past? Human imagination is too 
limited in the range of beauty, human genius too meager in the resources of its intelli- 
gence, to do justice to the memory of the men whose patriotic virtues are intended to 
be commemorated by this offering. They fell in the bloom of their Se and in the 
vigor of their manhood ; but as the poet has said: 

“ «Whether on the gallows high, 
Or in the battle’s van, 
The fittest place for man to die 
Is where-he dies for man.’ 
* . * * * * * 

“This cold and classic pile honors the dead. Its durability of form will carry down 
to coming generations the names and memories of these fearless champions of liberty. 
And while you and I have reared this solid granite, this noble and imposing structure, 
we can and may rear to their memory and to our glory a monument higher and nobler 
than can be built with quarried stone and chiseled marble. It may be well to say— 

“¢¢QOn fame’s eternal camping-ground 
Their silent tents are spread, 


And glory guards in solemn round 
The bivouac of the dead.’ 


‘This is pure poetry—it is a thought worthy of the genius of American literature, 
and as a production of the head, it is unsurpassed in its resources of patriotic conception. 
But, my fellow-citizens, the heart of gratitude and the hand of substantial charity are 
to perform the crowning acts of patriotic benefaction. There are of the living camped 
around and about us, the orphan, unconscious, it may be, of its desolation; the widow 
in the helplessness of woe; the aged parent, the staff of whose declining years has been 
taken as a sacrifice—these call to us by the memory of fathers, husbands and sons, to 
be grateful to them as we enjoy the full fruition of liberty consecrated by the blood 
and preserved by the valor of their kindred. 

* * * * * * * 

“The struggle in which these heroes have fallen has no parallelin the history of man- 
kind. Its issues invelve the destiny of free institutions throughout the world. It was 
not a contest between nation and nation to extend the area of their empire, or to settle 
by an appeal to arms some question of international differences, but it was the long- 
delayed struggle between freedom and slavery, between popular institutions founded 
upon broad and liberal views of men’s rights, and a circumscribed and selfish policy of 
caste and aristocracy. Philosophically understood, the war was inevitable. The great 
battles of history have decided the fate of empires. The maps, not only of our own 
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country, but of all civilized lands, are made and unmade by the terrible art of war. Not 
only are limitations to territory established by the God of battles, but limitations to 
laws, eustoms and constitutions. 

“Vietor Hugo asks: Was it possible that Napoleon should win the battle? . We 
answer, No. Why? Beeause of Wellington? Because of Blucher? No! Because 
of God. Waterloo is not a battle; it is a ehange of front of the universe. So, I 
inquire, was it possible that secession should win the battle? LIanswer, No. Why? 
Because of Lincoln? Because of Grant? No! Because of God. Lee’s surrender 
was not the surrender of a battle; it was a change of front of the universe. 

“The eloud by day and the pillar of fire by night had become the guardian of free- 
dom ; the sea was passed ; the world gazed upon the scene, and the Goddess of Liberty, 
moved by the ecstatic inspiration of Miriam, shouted, ‘Sing ye to the Lord, for He 
hath triumphed gloriously; the horse and his rider hath He thrown into the sea.’ 

* * * * * * * 

“To such shrines as this, my fellow-citizens, you and I should often come to teach 
us the lesson of patriotic devotion and moral heroism, and to impress upon us our obli- 
gation to transmit to those who in their turn follow us, that liberty and those institu- 
tions of republican equality purchased and preserved by these sacrifices. The cheer- 
fulness with which the Ameriean volunteer rushed to the rescue of imperiled freedom, 
is among the most gratifying indications of the past. 

* * x * * * * 

“The thundering of Sumter was heard in the erowded streets of the Hast, upon the 
broad prairies of the West, and reverberating onward, it fired up the patriotic heart of the 
bold adventurer on the shores of the Pacific, and, with one accord, there came from the 
cities, plains and mountains of our Northlands, an army of heroes, such as before was 
never marshaled by the proudest conqueror of ancient or modern times. It was a long, 
bloody and sometimes even a doubtful contest. ‘It is an easy matter to be a patriot in 
the piping time of peace, in the sunny hour of prosperity.’ But, when war, discord and 
rebellion present their horrid forms to strike the liberty of a hundred years, it is then 
that the patriot shines in his devotion to his country. It is then that he rises in the 
majestic sublimity of the great sacrifice which he is ready and willing to lay upon the 
altar of that country. Patriotism “is an enlargement, an exaltation ‘of all the tender- 
est, strongest sympathies of kindred and home. In all centuries and climes, it has lived 
and has defied chains and dungeons and racks to crush it. It has strewed the earth 
with monuments, and has shed undying luster on a thousand fields on which it has bat- 
tled.’ I have said, fellow-citizens, that the lines have fallen to us in pleasant places- 
A little over four years since, the cloud of civil war hung heavily in the zenith and hori- 
zon of man’s hope. It had rained drops of tears and blood. To-day that cloud is dis- 
pelled, and the sun of our glory now beams with renewed brightness, and its rays will 
carry joy throughout the world whenever man is to be raised up to the dignity of his 
creation, and whenever tyranny is to be destroyed. This is not intended to commemo- 
rate a mere military encounter between hostile armies ; it has a higher and nobler mission 
to.perform. It speaks to us of individual and national suffering, of domestic privations, 
of weary marches, of sieges, camps, battle-fields and death ; and rising in the heroic form 
of the American volunteer, it is historic of the final and glorious triumph of constitu- 
tional liberty through the patriotic devotion of the citizen soldiery. * * * * 
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“The hurricane, as it sweeps from the mountain-top ; the gentle zephyr, as it mur- 
murs in the green valleys; the sun, as it rises to gladden the landscape; the blooming 
prairie ; the deep solitude of the wild woods, the placid lake, the mighty river and the 
thunder of the eataract, proelaim, as the voiee of God, the freedom and independenee of 
our country. ‘Fallen, but not forgotten.’ No; so long as liberty is loved, as valor is 
admired, as purity and nobleness of purpose are cherished, as slavery is revolting and 
freedom is lovely and fascinating, it may be said of these heroes, ‘ Fallen, but not for- 
gotten.’ The eounty of MeLean may be proud of the part it bore in wreathing around 
the brow of [llinois the chaplet of immortal and unfading glory. Our sons mingled in 
the strife from the Susquehanna to the Rio Grande, and have left upon the record of 
their country’s history a fame that will last as long as liberty is loved and oppression 
hated. What eitizen or son of McLean will fail to cherish with grateful reeolleetion 
the memory of Col. McCullough, with his bold and defiant heroism ; Col. Hogg, with his 
proud and chivalrie bearing, worthy of a knight ; Gen. Orme, with his brave and saga- 
cious eompreliension of duty—he who sought the field, not because he loved the 
clang of arms, but went forth to battle because he loved his country and her liberty 
better than his life. I refer to these names, not beeause I wish to draw a distinetion 
between them and the rest of this immortal throng, but they happened to be my inti- 
mate and personal friends. I mean no disparagement to those who have distinguished 
themselves when [ say that the private soldier, above all others, is most worthy of our 
gratitude and respect. His devotion to his country is unalloyed ; if he perishes in the 
deadly charge, lis name is lost to the fame of written history—he lives only in the grate- 
ful reeolleetion of bis kindred and friends. s - me This monument may 
crumble, its inscription may become obliterated, its stony foundation may be moved in 
the countless ages which are to follow; but, my fellow-citizens, the traditions of liberty, 
the lessons of patriotism, the splendid achievements of valor with which these men have 
impressed their age, will be felt in the preservation of freedom until time shall be no more. 

‘©« How many ages hence shall this 
Their lofty scene be acted o'er, 
In States unborn, and by ancients yet unknown ?” 

“Mr. Webster, in the dedication of the monument at Bunker Hill, looking upon 
the imposing structure, as its bold summit piereed the clouds, said: ‘A duty has. 
been performed! A work of gratitude and patriotism has been completed.’ So it 
may be said of this. Upon the cold marble are carved in letters of enduring praise the 
names of the dead soldiers, and to this reeord of honest fame the ehild can point as a 
legacy more precious than a patriraony of gold and silver. My friends, there rests 
upon us a fearful responsibility. Into our hands for the time being, as the family of 
freedom, is intrusted the jewel of liberty. If we fail in our experiment of republican 
government, the hand upon the dial of time is set back at leasta century. For the sake 
of the living, the memory of the dead, and that free institutions may be transmitted to- 
our ehildren, this temple of freedom, this form of national liberty, must be preserved. 
Let us be grateful in acts of eharity and kindness to the soldier’s orphan and widow 3. 
let us remember how the dead have suffered that the living, in their political develop- 
ment, might be the pride and ornament of history ; let us cherish memorials like this as 
landmarks of freedom, union and liberty. With all its faults, the government for which 


these heroes have died is the best yet established in the history of the race. 
* ** * * * 


* * 
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“The suceess of the Federal arms in the suppression of the rebellion cannot be over- 
estimated. The triumph of our adversaries would have been the death-knell of liberty 
throughout the world. The fair valley of the Mississippi, richer than the Land of Prom- 
ise, when the sun stood in Gibeon and the moon in the valley of Ajalon, would have 
become the common battle-field of warring States, nations and hostile people. The 
Flag of the Union—the flag whose glittering stars and bright folds had been gazed 
upon by Washington, as he led the soldiers of the Republic—would have been driven 
from every sea; national literature would have been destroyed; the cherished memories 
coming up from the battle-fields of the Revolution would have been forgotten; ruin 
and anarehy would have prevailed, and the rights of the people would have depended 
upon the caprice of some bold adventurer, whose empire of dominion would have been 
reared upon the broken fragments of our free institutions. But how different the 
result because of the patriotie death and final triumph of these heroes—‘ fallen but not 
forgotten.’ 

“ My friends, I would be untrue to my conviction of duty, and, I believe, to your 
sense of justice and propriety, did I fail to refer to the great and good man who, 
through the fearful storm, guided our destiny as a people. The war for independence 
and national existence had its chieftain, who, in the resources of his grandness and 
greatness, was above and beyond all others; so, too, has the second war of inde- 
pendence given birth to a champion worthy of the praise of all history. If civilization 
should sweep westward to new scenes of triumph beyond our own country—if old and 
now desolate fields should be renewed in their pristine beauty; if the fox should look 
out from the windows of the American capitol ; if our glory shall live only in history, 
in poetry and song—yet, amid all this desolation, the patriot in every land, the states- 
man of progress and the lover of true liberty throughout the world, whether he be a 
‘castled lord or a cabined slave,’ will worship at the shrine of Abraham Lineoln. How 
splendid, how pure his character ; how noble and yet how unostentatious in the perform- 
ance of the great work which has made him one of the most resplendent of all the 
heroes of liberty. Let us indulge the hope that the citizens of our country, in time to 
come, will imitate the example which these soldiers have left in their lives and by their 
deaths; and that the character of Abraham Lincoln, in its outlines of moral, social 
and political development, may become the standard of American statesmanship. 
While we bring our offerings to the memory of the dead, we should not forget what 
the living have done in this great work. 

meee s = x * x * 

“The women of ancient civilization gave the jewels of their hands to save the lib- 
erty of their country; the women of our day have given the jewels of their hearts to 
save the liberty of their fathers. This work, as a mere specimen of art, is compliment- 
ary to the head and the hand that execu'ed it; and as a work of the heart of the peo- 
ple, in the name of liberty, of justice, of humanity; in the name of the sacred cause 
in which these men died; in the name of the uprisen of liberty and the down-trodden 
of tyranny, upon this, the anniversary of one of the great battles of the Revolution, I 
now freely offer this consecrated tomb—these ashes of the honored dead. 

* * * * * * x 

‘May the sword be beaten into a plowshare, and the spear into a pruning-hook, and 

4may our children dedicate monuments to the victories of peace rather than the triumphs ‘ 
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of war. May their heroes be champions of philosophy, of art, and of social and of 
moral reform. May we, in the spirit of national philanthropy, cherish the union of 
the States, the just rights of all, and the integrity of revolutionary liberty, as our highest 
political interest; and as we linger in the twilight of the grave, may our vision be 
enlightened by a free, united and happy people, one homogeneous whole, spreading the 
dominion of their empire from the lakes to the gulf, from ocean to ocean. 
““* A union of lakes, a union of lands, ; 

A union of States none can sever ; 

A union of hearts, aunion of hands, 

And the flag of the Union forever and ever, 

And the flag of the Union forever.’ ”’ 


POST OFFICES. 


The names of the post offices in McLean County are as follows: Arrowsmith, 
Belleflower, Bloomington, Chenoa, Covell, Danvers, Dart, Downs, Elisworth, Empire 
Station, Garda, Gridley, Hendrix, Heyworth, Holder, Hudson, Kumler, Le Roy, Lex- 
ington, McLean, Meadows, Normal, Oak Grove, Osman, Padua, Randolph, Saybrook, 
Selma, Shirley, Stanford, Towanda, Weston. 


CHURCHES. 


The religious sentiment developed itself at an early day in McLean County; and 
its cultivation has always been a characteristic of its people. Within its boundaries 
may be found representatives of nearly all the denominations known in the Christian 
Church. As all over the West, the Methodists were here early and actively represented 
by plain but zealous and generally efficient preachers. The Baptists and the Presbyte- 
rians were also actively represented in this county in early times. There have always 
been people here of Kpiseopal preferences, since the country was settled; but they wor- 
shiped with other denominations until more recent times. 

Tradition informs us that the first sermon preached in MeLean County was addressed 
toa few friends gathered together by Rev. James Stringfield, in the humble abode of 
Mr. John Hendrix, near Blooming Grove, southeast of Bloomington, in the fall of 1823. 
Mr. Stringfield was from Kentueky, and was an uncle of Mr. Stringfield, the old gen- 
tleman still living in Randolph. Rev. Ebenezer Rhodes, of Baptist sentiments preached 
in several places, wherever a hearing could be had, as early asin 1824. Rev. Peyton 
Mitchell settled in Stout’s Grove in 1825, and there introdueed the Cumberland Pres- 
byterian Church. 

In those days came also Rev. James J.atta, preaching at Blooming Grove and 
around about wherever the people would listen; but he seems not to have preached 
regularly for a few years. Mr. Latta was quite a prominent man among the Methodists, 
and he took a lively interest in secular: affairs, oceupying several positions of respon- 
sibility. 

From 1826 to 1830, Revs. William See, 8. L. Robinson, Stephen Beggs, and Mr. 
Shepherd had charge of the Methodist Churches in this vicinity. It is said that Rev. 
Dr. Crissey preached the first sermon in Bloomington proper, in 1831. Messrs. Royal, 
‘Hall, Chase and Haney were his successors. 

In 1831, the first camp-meeting in this county was held in Randolph Grove—that. 
old apostle of Methodism and of eccentric plainness of speech, Rev. Peter Cartwright, 
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presiding, assisted by Rev. Mr. Latta and others. Mr. Latta was also a man of much — 
directness of speech and occasionally made a point that was so inevitably applicable as 
not to be particularly gratifying to its victims. 

In December, 1832, Rev. Calvin W. Babbitt came to Bloomington, and, in the 
succeeding January, established a Presbyterian Church. He was succeeded the year 
following by Rev. McGeogh, who is spoken of as a man of great learning. In the fail 
of 1833, Rev. Lemuel Foster arrived in Bloomington. He was also a Presbyterian ; 
and he built a seminary of learning here in Bloomington—the first in the county. 
These were the early beginnings of several churches now extant in this city. They 
have since prospered, and the membership of some of them is quite large. Other 
churches have since been organized here, of which the Catholics are the most 
numerous. 

The new Methodist Church in the city is one of the finest in the State, seating a 
numerous and most respectable congregation, having a very large and excellent organ, 
well handled, a good choir, and first-class appointments in all its arrangements, with an 
excellent man and an eloquent speaker for pastor. The Catholic Church, not yet com- 
plete, is an immense building and accommodates a multitudinous congregation. When 
complete in all its appointments, it will be one of the finest and largest churches in the 
West. There are other large and well-attended churches in the city, and in the country, 
which will receive due attention in another part of this work. 

There are in the county about one hundred churches, furnishing about thirty-five: 
thousand sittings—which is not far from the membership. 


THE PRESS. 


McLean County is now and it has ever been a newspaper county. In 1836, Gen. 
Gridley, Hon. James Allen and Jesse W. Fell, Esq., entered into arrangements to start a 
printing office in Bloomington. For this purpose, they purchased in Philadelphia, for 
early times in a new country, a very good printing establishment, and shipped it for 
Bloomington—having sccured the services of Mr. William Hill, an excellent printer 
and a good man, still living in the city, to publish it. The result of these arrangements 
was that on the 14th of January, 1837, the first number of the Bloomington Observer 
and McLean County Advocate—name enough to swamp any ordinary concern—made 
its appearance in the town of Bloomington. The town survived the shock and so did 
the paper. 

The Observer was of good size, a very neat and well-conducted paper. It was pub- 
lished about two years and a half, Mr. Hill having in the mean time disposed of his 
interest therein and left—it being edited by Mr. Fell, a very ready writer, assisted by 
Mr. Wells Colton and others occasionally. At the end of that time, the paper not being 
a financial success, its publication was suspended. 

In the summer of 1845, Mr. Russell Mitchell came to Bloomington and started 
the publication of the McLean County Register, which survived until the fall of 1846,. 
when it fell into the hands of its indorser, Mr. C. P. Merriman. Thereupon, Mr. Mer- 
riman immediately commenced the publication of the Western Whig. In 1850, he 
sold the office to Messrs. Johnson & Underwood. In December, 1851, Messrs. Jesse. 
W. Fell and C. P. Merriman bought the office, and one year thereafter Mr. Merriman 
bought Mr. Fell’s interest therein—its name having been changed to that of Intelligencer, 
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and, upon again becoming sole proprictor of the paper, he again changed its name 
to Pantagraph, the name which it sustains even unto the present day. 

In June, 1854, Mr. Merriman commeneed the publication of the Daily Pantagraph, 
as well as continuing the Weekly; and, one year thereafter, instead of discontinuing the 
Daily, as has been published in the county, he published also a Zri- Weekly edition— 
which no other person has ever done in Bloomington. Here is what the Chicago Jour- 
nal said of it on the reception of the first number of the Daily : 

Bloomington Daily Pantagraph. Tiny and neat as a new pin comes to us its 
first number, with every assurance of success that can be gathered from the evidence of 
enterprise and skillful management, of which its columns possess a rich endowment. If 
Bloomington does as much for its first daily, as its first daily, if well supported, can 
do in return, we shall soon sce your sheet enlarged. We do not see how it can be 
otherwise improved, friend Merriman.” 

In October, 1855, Mr. Jacob Morris being associated with Mr. Merriman, the Panta- 
graph office was completely destroyed in the great fire that occurred in Bloomington at that 
period. Since then it has passed through the hands of Mr. William EK. Foote, Messrs. 
Carpenter & Steele, Messrs. Scibird & Waters, into the possession of its present propri- 
tor, Mr. W. O. Davis. The paper has now a large circulation, and the Pantagraph 
office is a valuable piece of property, being conducted with much ability and prudence. 
The paper has always been an unhesitating advocate of the men and of the measures of 
the Whig party, during its time, and of its successor, the Republican party. 

The Leader.—The publication of the Weekly Leader was commenced in the fall 
of 1868, by Messrs. Scibird and Waters. In 1870, the publication of a daily edition 
was commenced, and the Leader office passing into the hands of a company the same 
year, the paper soon obtained a large daily and a good weekly circulation, and did a 
very fine job printing business. In 1874, it passed into the hands of its present. pub- 
lisher, M. F. Leland. It has constantly been an advocate of the men and measures of 
the Republican party. 

Democratic Papers.—There have been several efforts to establish a Democratic 
paper in Bloomington, but none of them have been permanently successful. Hither 
from want of ability and adaptation on one side, or from want of patronage on the other 
side, or from both causes, no Democratic paper has stood on a sure footing in MeLean 
County. 

About 1848 and 1849, Mr. James Shoaff, under the supervision of Mr. Joseph 
Dunean, published a Democratic paper here. It passed into other hands and ceased. 
About 1854 to 1856, Col. Sam Pike published the daily and weekly Democratic Flag, 
the hottest paper of the kind that has ever appeared in Bloomington. But the old 
Colonel used to say—and he had tried it many times—that he could make more. in 
starting and selling out papers than in running them; so the Flag passed into feebler 
hands, and that, too, ceased. About 1859 and 1860, Mr. H. P. Merriman and ‘Capt. 
Orme published a Democratic paper; and having a good job office, they did quite 
well for some time. But it would not last. 

In 1868, S. S. Parke, Esq., started the weckly, and afterward also the daily, 
Democrat. It seemed to be doing well for awhile; but that, too, would not last; so it 
ceased. From some cause, or causes, the want of skill and industry in the cultiva- 
tors, or the uncongeniality of the soil, or the character of the seed, Democratic papers 
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have not taken root and prospered in McLean County. Several other efforts have been 
made to establish papers here, as well in the English as in the German language; but 
they have been too numerous and too ephemeral to be individually noticed. 

The Little Watchman, a Sunday-school paper, had quite a cireulation, and flour- 
ished for awhile. The Alumni Journal, by the students of the Wesleyan University, 
has been published several years. The Banner of Holiness, a religious paper, and 
which is said to have quite a cireulation, has been published here since 1872. There 
is also the Democratic News, published in the city, which has not yet gone the way of 
its predecessors. The Sunday Hye is now published in Bloomington, and it is 
a success. Nor has the press neglected other points in the county. The Times 
has been published at Chenoa for ten or twelve years. Its existence for so many years 
makes it evident that it has been well conducted and liberally patronized for so small a 
place. In Lexington, Saybrook and Le Roy papers have also been published undexz 
various names and with varied fortunes. Upon the whole, it may be said that the 
press has been respectably conducted in McLean County, and with fair success. 


SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 


McLean County is a Sunday-school county. Below we give a few facts showing 
that such isthe case. There are, in round numbers, varying but slightly from exactness, 
175 Sunday schools in the county, of which 125 are open all the year. Teachers 
and officers, 2,000; scholars, 13,000. There have been, during the current year, 
222,000 papers distributed, and there are 14,000 volumes in the libraries, and there 
have been expended, during the year, nearly $6,000 in promoting the interests of these 
schools. 

These schools are not merely allowed to exist, as if upon probation, but they are 
encouraged in every way by many of our best citizens, and no pains are spared to make 
the exercises pleasant and profitable to the scholars who attend them. At the proper 
season, re-unions and excursions are greatly enjoyed by the young folks and by the 
older as well. The frequent meetings promote acquaintance and friendliness among 
teachers and scholars and attachment to the objects sought to be accomplished. 

The officers of the MeLean Sunday-School Association are:. President, F. J. 
Fitzwilliam; Secretary, A. Aron; Treasurer, T. J. Willever, all of Bloomington. 
Executive Committee—William Bone, Chairman; J. S. Roush, Prof. H. C. DeMotte, 
J. W. Compton, Rev. J. E. Kumler, all of Bloomington; C. C. Rowell, Danvers; L. 
P. Scroggin, Lexington, and Prof. M. L. Seymour, Normal. Vice Presidents—J. N. 
King, J. L. Arbogast and 8S. H. Jennings, Saybrook; R. A. Warlow, Ira Abbott, 
Danvers; J. R. Mason, Andrew Forbes, V. W. Thompkins, Bloomington; James 
Scott, Thaddeus Crostwait, Belleflower; R. G. Jordan, Chenoa; J. C. Arnold, Potosi ; 
Byron Covey, W. M. Morris, LeRoy ; William B. Anthony, Shirley; G. P. Brown, J. 
Langstaff, G. W. Kirker, Lexington; J. A. Moats, Towanda; J. H. Ritchie, Arrow- 
smith; J.C. Bascom, McLean; R. M. Brown, Normal; George Fogle, Holder; H. 
M. Ham, Ellsworth; O. ©. Rutledge, Heyworth; Daniel Bishop, Towanda; A. J. 


McWilliams, Oak Grove. 
CONCLUSION. 


We have thus rapidly sketched some of the features of the history of McLean 
County. It was organized in 1831 from territory previously embraced in Tazewell 
G 
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County. It is one of the most picturesque and beautiful bodies of land in the West, 
because its scenery is made up of rolling prairie interspersed with forest groves of ever- 
varying size and form. It is one of the wealthiest counties in the State, because it is 
the largest; because the character of its soil and of its climate is such as to be 
adapted to,the production of a great variety of the necessaries and luxuries of life, and 
because it has one of the most industrious and intelligent set of people in any county 
to develop its capabilities. 

Its facilities for transportation and for travel are scarcely rivaled anywhere; as 
from every nook and corner of its territory some railroad is easily accessible, and its 
surface is cut by a multiplicity of good, common roads, and its numerous small streams 
spanned by many excellent bridges. It is one of the healthiest counties in the country, 
because its surface is elevated and rolling, and its many streams are rivulets of clear, 
running water. While its gentle swells are excellent grain lands, its broad vales and 
sweeping lowlands furnish rich pasturage in summer, and grateful food in winter for 
multitudinous flocks and herds. 

It has several public institutions, large and flourishing, many public and private 
buildings that would be an honor and an ornament to any county. Its churches and its 
schoolhouses are in every locality ; and many of its business houses would be models of 
their kind in large cities. On the subject of education, leaving out the great city of 
Chicago, it is undoubtedly the first county in the State, as on that subject alone more 
than $400,000 are annually expended within its limits. Its religious teachers are every- 
where and always at work. 

In the late civil war, this county sent into the ficld more than four thousand vol- 
unteers—constituting more than one-half of the population liable to do military duty ; 
and thousands upon tens of thousands of dollars were privately and publicly poured out 
annually upon them like water, to encourage those men to do their duty, and to make 
them and their families comfortable. In this respect, McLean County acknowledges 
itself to be second to uo county in the State. ; 

In less than sixty years, the territory of the county has been changed from a wild 
and luxuriant waste, marked only by the paths of roaming savages, into a highly-cultivated 
section of the civilized world, furnishing all the necessities and many of the refinements 
and amenities of polished society. Its territory now contains more thousands of inhab- 
itants than it has been years in acquiring them; and for integrity of character, for 
industry in their callings, and for ability and success in their enterprises, we commend 
those inhabitants to the good graces of all people. 


NotE.—The compiler of these pages takes this opportunity to return his hearty 
thanks to all who have assisted him in gathering the materials; and were it not that it 
might appear invidious, he would take pleasure in thanking several of them individually. 
_ He will also remark that the name of Hon. L. H. Kerrick should appear in the list of 
Representatives in the State Legislature. It was omitted by an oversight in the report 
from Springfield. 
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BLOOMINGTON TOWNSHIP. 
BY CAPTAIN J. H. BURNHAM. 


The territorry now included in the township of Bloomington is a part of our 
common county, and as such entitled to its share in the interest attaching to the 
general history of our State and nation; but when we take it upon ourselves to learn 
the history of the six miles square called Bloomington, we find it almost impossible to 
divest general history from the local interest of the tract of land under consideration. 
It would be pleasant to go back to the time when all the country, north of the Ohio, 
was a French possession; to glance at its first American baptism, in the year 1778, 
when Gen. Clarke with his Virginians captured the whole region from the British, who 
had taken it all from the French in 1763; to learn something of its early history as a 
portion of Virginia after Gen. Clarke returned from his expedition, at which time the 
whole tract was a dependency of Virginia, called Illinois County; to look at the same 
country years later, when it was called the Northwest Territory, and to follow its 
fortunes as the Territory of Indiana, then as the Territory of Illinois from 1809 down 
to 1818, when the State of Illinois entered upon its independent career. In all these 
varying changes, the little spot of land we are now examining had a territorial share, 
but was peopled only by wild and savage Indians, who may have been intelligent enough 
to know the French from the English, but who were not citizensof whatever power for the 
time being was in possession of the land. It was not till 1822 that the territory now 
known as McLean County possessed a single white inhabitant; and when, in that year, 
the families of John Hendrix and John W. Dawson made a selection of sites for 
homes, they were the first permanent settlers in the county, and were also the first in 
Bloomington Township, of which we now propose,to give an historical sketch. We 
have a right to suppose that long previous to the date we have mentioned important 
events transpired here, in which white people took important parts. It was here in 
this very region that Gen Hopkins’ army was embarrassed in 1813, in his fruitless 
expedition from the Wabash toward the fort which was then standing at Peoria. It is 
probable that many a party of French and friendly Indians have camped in our old 
woods when on their way from Lake Michigan to Cahokia and Kaskaskia. Possibly . 
the early Indian traders and hunters may have built trading-stations and occupied them 
for long periods, at points where our first settlers found partial clearings in the original 
forests. But perhaps it is not best to indulge ourselves in much speculation or supposi- 
tion on these topics, as we shall find our path obscure enough, following as we go the 
best authenticated records that are now available. 


BLOOMING GROVE, IN FAYETTE COUNTY. 


We find that the first white men who made marks which have in any manner 
entered into history were the Government land surveyors, who commenced the work of 
dividing and subdividing the fertile acres of McLean County in the year 1821. The 
final survey was not completed until October, 1823, when Blooming Grove Township 
was surveyed by P. M. Hamtramack. ; 

Our township has been situated in allegiance to many different counties. In 1817, 
Illinois being then a Territory, the county of Crawford was in power here. In 1819, 
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a year after the State of Illinois had been admitted into the Union, Clark County had 
jurisdiction, while, in 1821, Fayette County was organized, extending northeast as far 
as the Illinois River, and to Fayette our first settlers owed allegiance. As under- 
stood at the time, Fayette reached to the Wisconsin line. This was the meaning of the 
act incorporating Fayette County, but as, by a previous law, Pike County included all 
north of the Illinois River, Fayette County could not enforce its claim to its most north- 
ern territory. 

All this region of country now known as Mclean County, east of the Third Prin- 
cipal Meridian, was situated in the county of Fayette, and thus remained until the 
development of the country several years later rendered it absolutely necessary that this 
immense tract should be subdivided into several counties. We will attempt to give the 
names of only a few of the first settlers of this township, mentioning some of the most 
prominent, but may, through inadvertence, omit others equally deserving. In 1822, 
John Hendrix and John W. Dawson, with their families, settled in the southern por- 
tion of Blooming Grove. There was with them in the same year a single man of the 
name of Segur, who, however, did not stay long in the settlement, he having sold his 
claim in 1823 to Mr. Wiliam Orendorff. Mr. Dawson remained four years, when he 
removed to near the site of the old Indian town in Old Town Timber. During these 
four years, while his family lived at the Grove, there were no less than fifteen different 
families who made their homes here, so that Blooming Grove very soon became a well- 
settled community. Mr. Hendrix is entitled to the honor of being the first settler, as 
Mr. Dawson’s family did not arrive till after Mr. H. had been here some weeks. Of 
the family of John W. Dawson, who came in 1822, we will here remark that two are 
now living in the city of Bloomington, having moved from Old Town many years ago. 
The oldest is Mrs. William Paist, whose first husband was Maj. Owen Cheney. She 
was about eight years old when her father moved to the Indian town. She was a great 
favorite with the Indian squaws, who often carried her to their homes, keeping her for 
days at a time, where the little girl was greatly pleased and interested. Mrs. P. does 
not even yet appear aged—scarcely elderly. She takes a great interest in society, and 
it seems hardly possible that this active lady has seen the full growth and development 
of Blooming Grove, of Bloomington City and of McLean County. Her brother, 
John Dawson, is the next oldest pioneer now living in our city. 

Mr. John Hendrix is deserving of mention, having been a consistent, devoted Chris- 
tian, who planted early good seed that has borne many fold. He has been honored by 
having the railroad station on the Central in the Orendorff neighborhood named after 
him, as well as the post office, and the true spelling of the name should be Hendrix, it 
being named for this good old pioneer. The first sermon in Blooming Grove was 
preached at the house of Mr. Hendrix, by Rev. James Stringficld, in 1823. Mr. Hen- 
drix labored in the settlement as a true Christian should, and very few who have lived 
in this county have left such a noble record. Men like Mr. Hendrix and Mr. Dawson 
should always be held in grateful recollection by our people, both of them having been 
men of great worth. With their two families, they accomplished a great deal of good 
in forming and molding the tone of society during the first two or three years of the 
infant scttlement. They labored in every manner possible to induce the best class of 
emigrants to settle as neighbors and used all the skill they possessed to persuade unde- 
sirable persons to move on or look further for more congenial neighborhoods. The 
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strict, almost Puritanic, ways of- the religious Mr. Hendrix naturally had the effect of 
impressing new-comers who were reckless and irreligious, with an aversion to his society, 
and would as naturally attract pious men, like Rev. I. Rhodes, who came in 1823 or 
1824, and the influence of all these early settlers was of lasting value. | 

The influence of a few of the early pioneers in determining the class of settlers who 
were attracted to cast their lot in the same community, has often been referred to, but 
we find that in the case of Blooming Grove a great deal was accomplished in this direc- 
tion, in the first two or three years of its development, and in this manner we account 
for the fact that at the time of the location here of the county seat, there was no settle- 
ment of equal power and influence anywhere between Vandalia and the Wisconsin line. 

In the year 1823, William Orendorff and wife arrived, with Mr. Thomas Orendorff, 
then a young man of twenty-three. In 1824, Mr. Goodheart and W. H. Hodge settled at 
the Grove, and about the same time Mr. William Walker and family, and enough others 
to bring the whole number of families up to about fifteen by the end of the year 1824. 
There were no exceptions to the general good character attributed to all of the first 
families, thus giving illustration to the old saying in regard to “birds of a feather.” 

Our sketch, imperfect as it is, must not omit all mention of the Rhodes family. 
Ebenezer Rhodes came to the Grove in April, 1824. He was the first minister who 
settled at Blooming Grove, having been ordained in the Separate Baptists, before com- 
ing to Blooming Grove. Mr. Rhodes organized a small church at his own house, con- 
sisting at first of eight persons. This church held meetings at the house of John 
Benson and that of Josiah Brown, at Dry Grove. There had been occasional preaching 
before his arrival, but from this time forward he kept up regular ministrations. He 
appears to have been a natural missionary, and labored in all the young settlements within 
thirty or forty miles. No doubt he was induced to settle here by the presence of such 
men as John Hendrix, and the prospect that Blooming Grove would be the first settle- 
ment able to maintain a church and school; and we thus see the good effect of the high 
character of the pioneers of 1822, who attracted men like Mr. Rhodes, who in-turn 
exerted a similar influence upon later arrivals. In addition to his service as pastor, Mr. 
Rhodes was a man of mechanical knowledge—could makespinning-wheels, seats and chairs, 
and, as early as the first year of his arrival, set up a hand-mill for grinding corn, and in 
the next year built one that was run by horse-power. e 

It would be pleasant to follow this good man in his various enterprises, but space 
forbids. He was the father of Capt. John H. 8. Rhodes and Jeremiah Rhodes, both 
of whom came here in 1824, and who were among the best of our pioneers. The latter 
is still living, a hearty old gentleman, a connecting link hetween the past and the pres- 
ent. He remembers well the condition of the country in those early days. When his 
father arrived, the Kickapoo Indians were plentiful in this neighborhood. Their chief, 
Ma-Shee-na, ordered the Rhodes family and others to the south-side of the Sangamon 
River, declaring that he had never signed the treaty which gave the whites porsession 
of Blooming (then called Keg) Grove. It appears that the old chief was sick at the 
time the treaty was signed, but had sent his son to treat with the whites and sign the 
articles. Ma-Shee-na threatened to burn the houses of the families here, but finally 
compromised by allowing them to remain until fail. When one regards the treacherous 
nature of the Indians, it looks as if the pioneers of 1824 ran a great risk in remaining, 
under the cireumstances ; but the chief appears to have been a pretty good sort of an 
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Indian, worthy of the confidence reposed in him, and, in the end, the settlers either com- 
pletely won his good-will or, as is quite probable, so increased in numbers as to overawe 
the whole tribe. It has been a matter of some surprise to us that the name of this Indian 
chief, which we spell as pronounced, Ma-Shee-na, has not been preserved in this settle- 
ment. So far as we know, there is not in this neighborhood a single Indian name, with 
the exception of Kickapoo, which is the name of the creek that flows through 
Blooming Grove. 

The Kickapoos, a few Delawares, and some Pottawatomies were very plenty from 
1822 to 1829, and were generally very kind and friendly. The settlers became 
acquainted with them, knew their names, and in some cases formed friendships as perma- 
nent and kindly as many existing between the whites themselves. When the Indians 
left they were missed, and their absence as much regretted by some, as if they had been 
old friends. Most of them left before the end of 1829, though as late as the summer of 
1832, there were enough in this region within one hundred miles of the Grove, to 
cause grave apprehensions, this being the year of the Black Hawk war. 

Very few Indian traditions have been preserved, owing, probably, to the fact that 
the aborigines found by our early settlers were of a roving class, who came here from 
the eastern part of the State, taking the places of other Indians who had preceded them. 
Had our pioneers fallen in with Indians whose ancestors long resided here, we should 
probably be able to gather some interesting Indian legends. The Grove was known as 
Keg Grove until 1824, and, in fact, the old name clung to it at a much later period. It 
is said that what are now called Sulphur Springs—formerly known as Hinshaw’s Springs 
—formed a common camping-place for hunters and travelers long before the first set- 
tlers arrived. It was usual for parties to travel from the Wabash River to the fort at 
what is now Peoria, or from Chicago to St. Louis. In either case, these springs were a 
convenient stopping-place. 

Tradition asserts that at one time a party of white men hid a*keg of rum at this 
point, probably intending to return for it in a short time. It was found by some Kiek- 
apoo Indians, who, no doubt, then possessed the richest “ bonanza” of their whole lives. 
The remarkable “ find” was reported to the Indians all through this region, who named 
this locality “‘ Keg Grove.” 

The “ first families” of our ancestors were not of the class who had any fancy for 
a name which suggested drunken Indians, rum, whisky or anything of the kind, and 
they believed it for the interest of the infant settlement that it should be rechristened, 
and to Mrs. William Orendorff is generally ascribed the credit of suggesting the name of 
Blooming Grove, which proved a very suitable and acceptable name. This was about 
the year 1824. 

The first white female child born in McLean County was Elizabeth Ann Hendrix, 
daughter of John Hendrix, born May 3, 1823. ‘The first death occurred in the family 
of Thomas Orendorff, it being one of his children, who died in 1825. Mr. O. laid out 
a family burying-ground at that time, which has become an established cemetery—the 
oldest in the county. The first white male child born in this county (now living) is 
John Lewis Orendorff, son of Mr. Orendorff, who was born January 30,1825. The 
first school was taught by Miss Delila Mullen, in the house of John W. Dawson, in 
1823, and it consisted at first of only five pupils. About the year 1825, a log school- 
house was built, the first in this county. The site is on what is now the Oliver Oren- 
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dorff farm. In the course of a few years, there was another schoolhouse, on the west 
side of the Grove. P 

In the year 1824, a class of Methodists was organized at the house of John Hen- 
drix, and it was kept up until the year 1838. 

The first blacksmith at the Grove was the Rev. Mr. See, who lived in the Price 
neighborhood, and was here as early as 1826. He did little jobs of such work, though 
he was a Methodist minister and a farmer. 

Thomas Orendorff was born August 14, 1800, at Spartansburg, 8. C. He came to 
Illinois in 1817, when this was a Territory, having been present at the birth of the 
new State, as well as a prominent actor in its subsequent development. He lived in 
several different places, having moved from Sangamon County, Ill., to Keg, now Bloom- 
ing Grove, on the 2d day of May, 1823. Thomas Orendorff was then a single 
man, and made his home with his brother William, who accompanied him. He made 
a claim near the Mason farm, about three miles south of the city of Bloomington. 

October 5, 1824, he married Mary Malinda Walker, daughter of William Walker, 
one of our most prominent pioneers. This was the first wedding in Blooming Grove. 
The first in the county was the marriage of John Taylor to Temperance Stringfield, at 
Randolph’s Grove in June, 1824. Rev. E. Rhodes married this couple, and at the 
close of the ceremony published a notice of the intended marriage of the young couple 
at Blooming Grove. He also posted written notices of their intention, and when 
the time arrived performed the ceremony. The newly-married pair moved into a cabin 
on Mr. Orendorff’s claim, where they made their home for a number of years, until Mr. 
Orendorff, in his anxiety to be near the open prairie, convenient to a good stock-range, 
moved to what was then called Little Grove, nearly a mile east of Blooming Grove, five 
miles southeast of our eity, where, with his venerable wife, he is still living, both being 
in comparatively good health. Itis rare, indeed, that we can find a couple who have been 
married fifty-five years, and when we take into aceount the severe pioneer life they have 
led, their good fortune seems almost wonderful. 

In Prof. Duis’ “Good Old Times in MeLean County,” we read: “When Thomas 
and William Orendorff settled in McLean County, the old chief of the Kickapoos (Mr. 
O. now thinks these Indians were Delawares) came with Machina (afterward their 
chief) and ordered them to leave. But the old chief spoke English in such a poor 
manner that Thomas Orendorff told him to keep still and let Machina talk. Then 
Machina drew himself up and said in his heavy voice: ‘Too much come back, white 
man, t’ other side Sangamon.’ Mr. Orendorff told Machina that the latter had sold the 
land to the whites; but Machina denied it, and the discussion waxed warm, and the 
chiefs went away, feeling very much insulted. Mr. Orendorff’s friends considered his 
life very much in danger, and he was advised by Judge Latham, the Indian agent, to leave 
the county; but he attended to his business and was not molested. At one time, an 
Indian called Turkey came to Mr. Orendorff, and gave him warning that Machina 
would kill him; but no attempt was made to put such a threat into execution.’ Mr. 
Orendorff still remembers many incidents in relation to the Indians. He says at one 
time he was talking with Machina about killing people. ‘You wouldn’t kill a white 
man would you?” said Mr. 0. “No,” says the Indian, “I go hell and damnation,” 
indicating that he knew the penalty as taught by the missionaries. Mr. Orendortf’s 
memory, as also that of his wife, is now somewhat defective; and when we consider 
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their early, anxious experiences with the Indians, their pioneer life, and their old age, 
we only wonder at their being still alive and as comfortable as we now find them. 

Mr. Orendorff was always one of the leading men of the infant settlement. 
When the plans for a new county were fully matured, he was selected with Rev. James 
Latta, to go to Vandalia to secure from the Legislature an act of incorporation. These 
county projects were very numerous at that time, one of the principal matters before 
the Legislature being the proper consideration of the many county and county-seat 
projects presented from the newly-settled parts of the State. Our committee urged 
their claims so successfully that the bill for the incorporation of McLean County was 
passed by the house in the forenoon and by the Senate in the afternoon of the same 
day. 

Mr. Orendorff has held several offices, having been the first Coroner of Tazewell 
County in 1827, when by virtue of his office he took the place of the County Assessor 
who had failed to qualify, and he assessed the immense territory, making a trip on 
horse-back to the settlements toward Ottawa and Hennepin, on the Illinois River. He 
was appointed Assessor and Treasurer for McLean County at its organization, and often 
acted in prominent positions. 

We cannot help regarding Mr. Orendorff with a feeling of veneration akin to rev-- 
erence. Here is aman who came to Illinois when it was a Territory ; who has witnessed 
the full development of our wonderful State; who was one of the principal organizers 
of McLean County; who has seen the full growth of our city; who represents the 
pioneers of Blooming Grove, being with his wife among the last now living. 
Bloomington should take delight in honoring these noble people, and should be proud 
to acknowledge its appreciation of their life-long services. 

This couple are the parents of eleven children. John Berry Orendorff, the oldest 
who lives on the farm adjoining his father’s, is one of the best known of the large con- 
‘nection of Orendorffs. The others are all well known and all highly respected in their 
several homes, which are in a number of different States. 

Esquire William Orendorff’s name will frequently appear in this history, as he was 
one of the leading men of this settlement, in fact, of Central Illinois. He transacted 
most of the public business of this precinct for several years. His children were four- 
teen in number, of whom three are living in this county. Oliver H. P. and John 
Lewis live in Blooming Grove, and are among the best known and most popular of our 
citizens. They have a brother at Cheney’s Grove. 

The early settlers found here an abundance of game, consisting of deer, turkeys, 
wolves and the smaller birds and animals. The immense prairies formed most admira- 
ble pastures for deer, while the groves were the skulking-places of the large wolves that 
were very plenty. Some of the pioneers were mighty hunters, while in every family a 
gun was kept ready for the valuable game that might at any hour come within easy reach. 
The venison of those early days was a very convenient substitute for the meat-markets 
of modern times, and though not quite so sure to be found when wanted, was, in many 
instances, almost as indispensable. 

Deerskins, coonskins and wolf-robes were important articles of commerce, and in 
the first stores kept a few years later by Allin, Covell and Gridley, these valuables were 
the leading staples, forming, with beeswax and honey, the most common payment 
from many a farmer who in after years sold his hogs and cattle by the hundred, 
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though at the time we are now alluding to, from 1822 to 1827, there was no reliable 
market for these articles nearer than Vandalia, or the trading-points on the Wabash in 
~ Indiana. 

A full statement of the trials and difficulties encountered by our pioneers cannot 
be given in this place, as we are simply chronicling events; but we might mention a 
few of the obstacles which they suffered from more than any others. The want of 
good markets, or, in fact, of any market at all, has been mentioned. The prairie fires 
were for years dreaded more than almost anything else. in early times, these fires 
would come rolling before the wind in the fall and spring, often sweeping away fences, 
farms or grain stacks, and causing severe losses. The settlers generally shared with 
each other after such disasters, dividing crops with those who had been unfortunate, or 
turning out day or night to fight fires, without the formality of an invitation. 

But the saddest trouble of all was the malarial sickness of the early times. 
Nearly every family was afflicted, disease and death being faced by all who ventured to 
remain in this country in the early days when the prairie sod was being broken and 
subdued. After the prairie land was mostly improved, which brings us down as late as 
1855, the health of the settlements grew better, and for the last twenty-five years there 
has been comparatively little malarial disease. 

During the period that elapsed from 1822 to 1827, Fayette County had jurisdic- 
tion over all the territory now within the present limits of McLcan County, and on 
north as far as the Illinois River. Vandalia, the county seat, was over one hundred 
miles distant. Blooming Grove could exert but little influence in so large a district, 
and its inhabitants urged the formation of a new county. For many years, the only 
official in all this region was Mr. William Orendorff, who was commissioned in 1825, by 
Gov. Coles, Justice of the Peace of Fayette County. His jurisdiction extended almost 
indefinitely toward Wisconsin. The distance to Vandalia was so great that very few of 
the settlers ever visited the county seat, unless it was on business of the utmost impor- 
tance. There was one important State election while our pioneers were residents of 
Fayette County—that of 1824. i 

At this election, there was great excitement on the slavery question. On its 
result depended the calling of a convention which would make the introduction of 
slavery possible, and by a close vote it was decided in favor of freedom. The sentiment 
of Blooming Grove was unanimously for freedom. The canvass of 1824, in the older 
settled portions of the State, was exceedingly bitter and animated; but, in the natural 
course of events, people in a neighborhood which had only been settled two years could 
have had few opportunities for being acquainted with the politics of the State of which 
they had so recently become citizens. 

The population of Illinois increased from 55,000, in 1820, to 157,445 in 1830, an 
addition in ten years of 200 per cent. Population was then most dense on the Ohio 
River and along the Mississippi in Southern Lllinois. All of Northern, Western, and 
a portion of Central Illinois, was in the possession of the Indians, of whom those in 
the northern part were hostile, or in a quasi-hostile condition. When our pioneers 
arrived here, the Indians intimated plainly that they preferred to have no white men 
north of the Sangamon River. North of the Illinois River, the scttlers did not dare 
to locate; and, from 1820 to 1830, the region of Central Illinois was almost debatable 

ground, only occupied by the most daring and hardy pioneers. 
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These pioneers flocked in rapidly, and took up the most desirable locations along 
the edge of the timher, holding every inch of ground once occupied, going forward 
with improvements and making homes for themselves and their families, giving this 
settlement, in the course of the few years during which we have watched its development, 
the name of being one of the best regulated of any in the State, and of possessing a 
remarkably enterprising population. 

Fayette County was evidently too large to be convenient, and, in 1826, it was 
divided, Vermilion County having been erected in that year, including the territory 
now under consideration. No wonder that this division was called for, when Vandalia, 
the county seat of Fayette County, was distant over one hundred miles. No wonder 
that the first couple married on the Mackinaw dispensed with a license, and in its stead 
posted notices of their intention and called on a Justice to perform the ceremony with- 
out the authority of the too great county of Fayette! Blooming Grove, for one year 
was in Vermilion County, though very little county business was transacted during that 
year by citizens living in this locality. 

Blooming Grove contained about six thousand acres of the very finest timber to be 
found in the West. Nearly every acre was covered with tall, heavy trees, while the soil 
was of unrivaled fertility. It has been remarked, frequently, that nowhere in this State 
is there to be found such a large body of rich timber-land, as the general character 
of the soil, which is covered with a natural growth of trees, is not of the best for farm- 
ing purposes. The sudden development of this beautiful grove is shown by the fact 
that, in 1827, it was the happy home of no less than twenty families of industrious, 
well-behaved settlers, most of whom were surrounded by all the actual comforts, even if 
they lacked most of the luxuries, of life. 

These families formed at Blooming Grove a very important settlement, and began 
to be restive under the jurisdiction of Fayette County. In 1826, Vermilion County was 
formed, and its territory seemed to include the eastern part of what is now McLean. Our 
settlers, however, had little to do with either Fayette or Vermilion County, and it is 
difficult to state the exact condition of affairs during this year. The records of the 
State Department at Springfield show that the most of the territory of McLean County 
was included in Vermilion County in the year 1826; but we find from a carefu] inspec- 
tion of the official records of Fayette County that during the year 1826 this portion of 
McLean was recognized as being within the limits of Fayette. The old settlers state 
that their being included in Vermilion was some kind of a “fraud,” and that they never 
were properly citizens of the latter county. It is an historical fact that Fayette claimed 
jurisdiction here down to the time of the organization of Tazewell County in 1827, and 
also that our citizens recognized the demand, and hence we do not see much force 
in Vermilion’s “technical” claim. It appears that at the March term of the Fayette 
County Commissioners’ Court in 1826, it was “ordered that all that part of the county 
north of Township Seventeen (17) shall compose an election district, to be known by the 
name of the Orendorff Precinct, and the election therein to be held at the house of 
William Orendorff, in said precinct; and further, that William Orendorff, John Benson 
and James Latta be appointed Judges of Election of the same precinct.” An election 
was held on the 7th of August, 1826, and, on September 4, at the County Court, the 
proper fees were allowed these judges, and also to the clerks of the election—William 
See and William H. Hodge “in State paper at two for one.” William Orendorff was 
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allowed his fees for returning the election to the county seat at Vandalia—125 miles— 
at the rate of 10 cents per mile, also “in State paper at two for one.” The records of 
this county do not show that our settlement had any county business until 1825, when 
Joseph B. Harbert was appointed Road Supervisor, and these few entries which we have 
given are all the items of business that appeared to be of any interest to the inhabitants 
of Blooming Grove, who were so far removed from the county seat. It is interesting to 
note how large a district was comprised within the “ Orendorff Precinct” organized by 
the above-mentioned order of Fayette County. It included the northern portion of the 
present county of Macon, most of DeWitt, Piatt, McLean, and, in fact, a strip of 
country of the same width from east to west in Fayette County, and extending north as 
far as the Illinois River, or to the Wisconsin line, in Fayette County, was generally 
understood at that time to include all the territory between its southern boundary and 
the northern line of the State. It would be of great interest could we give the list of 
voters who attended this first election, but the papers have been lost or mislaid. 

The records show that James Allin was one of the Fayette County Commissioners 
from 1822 to 1825, and judging from the frequency with which his name appears, he 
must have been a valuable member. He thus acquired influence and position, and 
when he moved to Blooming Grove at a later date, he was, of course, well known to our 
leading citizens. The books of the Circuit Clerk’s office at Vandalia do not show that 
a single case of either criminal or civil action ever appeared there from this settlement, 
neither do the records give any evidence of the recording of deeds or mortgages. As 
the land-sales had not then taken place, there could, of course, be no use for such 
records. There are a few records of marriages, the last one being that of Jacob Spawr 
to Eliza Ann Trimmer, who were “ published,” no license having been asked for, and they 
were married by William Orendorff December 30, 1826. Blooming Grove, it appears, 
became known at the county seat in rather a vague and indefinite manner, but was too 
remote to receive much attention, 125 miles being too far even for those pioneer days. 
Fayette County was destined to be subdivided, and in its division our territory was to 
undergo several important changes of jurisdiction. 

In the year 1827, the county of Tazewell was organized, and the career af Blooming 
Grove while under its control will form our next chapter. 


BLOOMING GROVE IN TAZEWELL COUNTY. 


When the new county of Tazewell was organized, in 1827, Blooming Grove was 
its most important settlement. We find its inhabitants had now no cause of complaint, 
as they were among the most influential of the leading citizens. The records of Taze- 
well County show that its first County Commissioners’ Court was held April 10, 1827, 
at the house of Mr. William Orendorff. This Court consisted of James Latta, of 
Blooming Grove; Benjamin Briggs and George Hittle, from other parts of the county. 
Of the new county’s first officials, John Benson was Treasurer; Thomas Orendorff, 
Coroner ; and W. H. Hodge, Sheriff—all of Blooming Grove. ‘he next meeting of 
the Court was held at the house of Ephraim Stout, at Stout’s Grove, and the first piece 
of probate business transacted in the new county related to one of the residents of 
Blooming Grove—Mrs. Benjamin Cox. 

Among the pioneers of Blooming Grove, we find no one more worthy of men- 
tion than Mrs. Benjamin Cox. Her husband had come here in 1825, had purchased 
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of John W. Dawson an improved claim with a log cabin; had returned to Ohio 
for his family and died within a few weeks after his return. His widow, the mother of 
eight children, determined on emigrating, and with this large family braved the dangers 
of the long road, and arrived at Blooming Grove, September 23, 1826. When we consider 
the difficulties which the stoutest men encountered at that day, the bravery of this lady 
entitles her to the front rank among our pioneers. April 25, 1827, we find from the 
Tazewell records, Mrs. Felina Cox, widow of Benjamin Cox, was appointed guardian of 
Aurelius, Benjamin, Nancy and David Cox, with William Orendorff and William Walker 
as securities in the sum of $1,800. Mrs. Cox came here when Indians were plenty ;. 
when only the bravest men had courage tv penetrate into this wilderness, and she 
deserves to be mentioned among the heroines ot Illinois. 

The first blacksmith on the south side of Blooming Grove was a man of the name 
of. Dow, who came in 1829. The neighbors turned out and built him a shop, rejoicing 
at now being able to obtain blacksmithing near their homes. Mr. Dow only remained 
a short time. The first stock of goods was kept by Mr. Black, in 1828 or 1829, at the 
house of Mr. William Orendorff. The first shoemaker seems to have been Mr. Will- 
iam Orendorff, who frequently made and mended shoes for his neighbors, who would 
gather corn or do some other farm work for him in payment. The first blacksmith and 
carpenter work was accomplished in the same manner by the more ingenious of our 
pioneers, as during those early times, the mother of invention, “ necessity,’ was ever 
present to stimulate all to deeds and works the actors hardly supposed themselves capa- 
ble of performing. In fact, this statement is true even in these times, when our states- 
men, our generals and our capitalists arise from the most humble surroundings, brought 
to perfection by necessity, or in other words, by the genius of our free institutions. 

Mr. William Orendorff was made Justice of the Peace in Tazewell County, and 
filled the office for many years. Judging from the early records he married a large 
number of young couples. He married the first couple that wedded in this region after 
Tazewell was organized, Abram Hobbs to Elizabeth Evans, June 25, 1827; Miss Kvans 
was a daughter of the William Evans who afterward settled in what is now the city of 
Bloomington. The same year, he married Amos Lundy to Susannah Copes, August 16, 
and the next year, on the 1st of January, 1828, John Kimler to Mary Cox. The lat- 
ter were residents of Blooming Grove, as were John Cox and Elizabeth Walker, who 
were married March 18,1828. October 23, 1828, James Hodge was married to Minerva 
J. See. All these were married by Mr. Orendorff, who seems to have carried on a lively 
business. Blooming Grove was gay with weddings in those times—as James Benson 
married Polly Hinshaw, November 16, 1828; while January 1, 1829, Henry Miller married 
Temperance Evans, daughter of William Evans. This last was a real Bloomington 
wedding, the first, probably, that ever occurred within the present limits of the city of 
Bloomington. The bride of that day, now Mrs. Jane Whitcomb, is still living at Old 
Town, in this county. Three more weddings took place in the year 182 ou tidal 
Grass to Elizabeth Maxwell, William Maxwell to Mrs. Elizabeth Hobbs, and James 
Walker to Jane Brock. Within a little over two years, we thus find there were eight 
or nine marriages of Blooming Grove couples, indicating a degree of enterprise that 
has not been surpassed by any of the later inhabitants. 

June 25, 1827, it was ordered that a new voting precinct, to be oaliee Blooming 
Grove, be formed of all that part of the county, east of Range 3, and north of Town 
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22. This voting precinct was therefore thirty-six miles from east to west, and extended 
from the south line of Bloomington Township, to the northern line of Tazewell County 
on the north. The first election was held at the house of John Benson, and the first: 
Judges of Election were E. Rhodes, Henry.Vansickle and William Orendorff. This 
immense territory was erected into a‘road district, and Joseph B. Harbord was made 
Road Supervisor. 

The first grand jurors from Blooming Grove Precinct were William Orendorft, 
John H. S. Rhodes, William Walker, L. Hurst, Peter McCullough and William Gil- 
ston, whose names were drawn August 7, 1827. From this time until the year 1831, 
when the new county of McLean was organized, the residents of Blooming Grove trans- 
acted county business at Mackinaw, the county seat of Tazewell, only about twenty 
miles away, and the transition from the far-away county seat at Vandalia was found most 
convenient and agreeable. There was, in those days, but little business to be attended 
to, but it was promptly despatched. We find that the first road in this region was laid 
out in 1827, from “the upper point of Kickapoo and Salt Creek, to the northeast corner 
of Blooming Grove, thence to the Dry Grove, thence to Mackinaw to the east end of 
Main street.” This was the first legal road in Bloomington. 

One of the great difficulties of the pioneers, was the want of mills for making flour 
and meal. Most of the streams of this region are liable to go dry in summer, and were 
always a poor dependence ; but at this early time, very few good mills had been erected 
in this vicinity. It was no uncommon thing for teams to go to mill all the way to 
Attica, on the Wabash, in Indiana, distant 120 miles, or to Perryville, 110 miles. 
They often went to the Sangamon, over 50 miles, to the Kankakee, 70 miles, and to 
Green’s mill, on the Fox River, above Ottawa, over 60 miles. When Whistler’s mill 
was built on the Mackinaw, in Tazewell County, it was considered quite a convenience, 
although over 20 miles from Blooming Grove. Various were the expedients for dis- 
pensing with these long trips. One of them was pounding corn ina piece of hard 
wood, hollowed out on the principle of the pestle and mortar, and another was the horse- 
mill. These mills were erected in nearly every settlement ; one being made here, a hand- 
mill, by Ebenezer Rhodes, in 1824, and one in the winter of 1830, a horse-mill, by 
Isaac Baker. The mill-stones were common “ nigger-head”’ stones, from the surface of 
the prairie, held in a frame in such a manner, that a horse traveling in a circle would 
set them in motion. After the wheat was ground, the flour was separated from the 
bran by sifting it through a bottom of two cloths, by which the flour was separated. It was 
rather a wasteful method, and very slow, but it generally happened that the flour thus 
obtained made good bread. Possibly our modern “‘ new process ”’ flour, from the best Kan- 
sas wheat, tastes less sweet to our palates than did the home-made article of fifty years 
ago. Crushing corn, however, was the prinvipal work of these mills. Small water- 
mills were constructed, wherever there was an opportunity ; mostly, however, at a later 
day. There was even one on Sugar Creek, near the present city of Bloomington, built 
by Samuel Lander, which did good service foi several years, but later than the time of 
which we are now speaking. It stood but a short distance below the old Pekin road, 
and the old dam is still to be seen. A mill was built on the Kickapoo, and several on 
the Mackinaw, but the settlers, in 1829, longed for a reliable steam-mill that would 
never go dry. All these difficulties were met, however, by a cheerfulness peculiar to 
these pioneers. ‘They were almost surrounded by Indians, of whose friendship they 
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were never sure, being, in fact, in one of the frontier counties of the State, Woodford 
not yet being organized, the territory of Tazewell extending to the Illinois River, 
north of which was the disputed ground, where, in 1831 and 1832, Black Hawk’s 
bands roamed and massacred at will, and the public mind was in constant alarm from 
rumors of anticipated outbreaks. There were also bold and venturesome settlers scat- 
tered along the groves and creeks of Woodford, at this time citizens of Tazewell, and 
also a few in the Vermilion timber, in what is at the present time in Livingston County, 
but who were, at this date, included in the county of Tazewell. We shall see, in a 
short time, that at a later period Blooming Grove and its neighbors raised a company 
of rangers for sixty days’ service on the frontier of MeLean, who, under Capt. J. H. 
S. Rhodes, performed good service from the head of Mackinaw to the Vermilion, besides 
hearing of more important work in the Black Hawk war. 

Our settlers were occupied in not only securing an education for their children, in 
clearing and fencing farms, raising food and obtaining clothing, but they were compelled 
to think of their defense against a common enemy, and we necd not wonder that their 
lives were anxious and laborious. We are surprised that they found time to participate 
in the Presidential elections of 1824 and 1828, which took place during this perigd. 
Tradition informs us that the voters were generally Jacksonians—even as late as 1832, only 
six in the county having voted for Jackson’s opponent. In 1824, the State gave two 
electoral votes for Jackson, and one for Adams, and the indignation of citizens in this 
part of the State knew no bounds when theeleetion of Adams was proclaimed. In 1828, the 
vote was for Jackson, with little opposition except on State and minor officers. Elections in 
those days were different from what we have seen in later years. People voted for men, and 
not as much for measures. -Party lines hardly existed, or if they did, the State was so 
strongly Democratic that opposition was confined to a choice of candidates. Nomina- 
tions were not made by conventions until in later times. Men became candidates and 
ran for office on their merits, and the result, perhaps, was about the same as now, 
though the means for accomplishing it might differ. ‘To vote against a candidate par- 
took of the nature of a personal affront, and many of the contests were peculiarly 
bitter and aggravating. Offices were sought for with as much avidity as at present. 
In the formation of new counties men saw opportunities for new offices as tempting, 
no doubt, for their honors as we have seen them in later times for their emoluments. 

The center of population and influence was in the Orendorff neighborhood, about 
four miles southeast of our city, where, at William Walker’s house, Mr. Allin opened a 
store late in 1829, where there was, as early as 1824, a log schoolhouse, and where, from 
indications, it was thought, as early as in 1826, quite a village might one day be built. 
Blooming Grove was, in 1827, well settled asa farming neighborhood. It was surrounded 
on all sides by a belt of farms, some of them quite large, all of them valued highly by 
their owners. These owners had most of them built comfortable log houses, had con- 
structed many miles of rail fences, and had broken and cultivated a large area of prairie- 
land. They were employed, as were all the pioneers of the day, in subduing nature, but 
with it all they were social and happy, having a care for the morals and education of 
their growing families, and making for the times one of the pleasantest settlements in the 
new and growing State. There was in the neighborhood more than the usual amount of 
warm-hearted friendship and neighborly affection. All were equal in social state and 
dignity. Fashion was not then the inexorable goddess we are accustomed to meet in 
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these modern—perhaps we may add—these degenerate days. Our pioneers were proud 
to be attired in home-spun, woven by the busy housewife of the period, while such a 
thing as a carriage or buggy was unknown in Blooming Grove. Husbands went to 
church on foot; their wives rode the horses, carrying with them such of the children as 
were too young to make their way by walking. If the good wife was clad in a calico of 
durable texture and fast color she was as happy as the fine ladies of to-day robed in vel- 
vets and sealskins. The religion of the times favored a very rigid and severe adherence 
to plain and unadorned attire, making, as it would almost look to us, rather a virtue of a 
necessity, although a few years later, when the rapid accumulation of wealth rendered 
display a matter of easy accomplishment, we shall find large numbers of the pioneers, 
from motives of principle, refraining as carefully from any vain show or unnecessary orna- 
ment as they did in the primitive times of which we are now writing. 

For neighbors, the Blooming Grove farmers had the settlers in Randolph’s Grove, 
Dry and Twin Groves and Funk’s Grove, voting in the same precinct with most of them 
at first, while they knew all the inhabitants along the Mackinaw, from its head to far 
below the old town of Mackinaw, in Tazewell County, with which county, it must be 
remembered, they were attached until a year after the period we are now discussing. The 
families at Cheney’s Grove were also neighbors and friends, while people living in Macon 
and Sangamon Counties were almost as well known as those “around the Grove.” Young 
women then thought nothing of a walk of five or six miles to make calls, while for visit- 
ing, a ride of thirty miles over the prairie was as easy as one could wish. 

The early pioneers, those who came previous to October, 1829, could not obtain 
a legal title to their farms, as the General Government did not offer the land here for 
sale until October, 1829. Before this time all the land was held by “claims.” The 
settlers had an agreement among themselves by which they allowed a man to “ claim” 
about as much timber-land as he might need, generally not over 160 acros, upon which 
he might build his cabin and make his other improvements; and woe unto the speculator 
or new-comer whoshould attempt to “‘ claim” land already occupied by a bona-fide settler. 
Blooming Grove was nearly all taken by these claimants before the land came into market, 
and some of the prairie adjoining was, of course, taken in the same manner. These 
claims were bought and sold, the purchaser coming into possession of the improvements 
together with whatever rights were considered as appertaining thereto. Many quarrels 
ensued from this state of affairs, though we do not find that Blooming Grove was the 
scene of any difficulties of much note. 

When the land-sales came off in October, 1829, at Vandalia, there was a gathering 
of pioneers from the townships offered for sale, at which no speculator was allowed to 
purchase until all settlers had made their selections; rather a high-handed proceeding, 
as it would now appear, but one which was justified by the condition of the infant 
settlements. 

The records at our Court House show that John Hendrix entered the first tract 
of land in the Grove, October 9, 1826; but as he purchased the adjoining eighty on 
the 9th day of October, 1829, at which time the land all came into market, there is 
almost a certainty that the first record is an error, and that he bought both pieces at the 
same time in 1829. 

A tract of eighty acres was entered on the 9th of October, 1829, in the names of 
Seth and Isaac Baker. On the next day, October 10, it appears that no less than 
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eighteen of the pioneers of Blooming Grove entered their farms, indicating that a jolly 
crowd went from here to Vandalia at that time. Within a short time after this, it 
appears, nearly the whole settlement secured their homes. 

Many of our pioneers borrowed money at the exorbitant rate of twenty-five per 
cent interest, in order to secure their farms. There was at that time no usury law in 
the State. There were very few capitalists, money being very scarce indeed. Some of 
the early settlers found it impossible to hold and pay for their farms at these rates, 
although they paid such a low price for the land. 

Quite a number of our pioneers borrowed money for their farms of Dr. R. H. Peebles, 
of Vandalia, and his name appears frequently on our early records. He was regarded 
as a man of wealth, having loaned money over a large area. We have stated that this 
region was taken off from Fayette County, in 1826, and included in Vermilion County 
for a time. In 1827, Tazewell County was formed, as we have mentioned, and, in 
1829, its boundaries were re-arranged, and the eastern portion of Tazewell, including 
Blooming Grove, was contained, nominally, within the limits of Vermilion from 1829 
to 1831, but attached to Tazewell for county purposes. In the records of the County 
Commissioners’ proceedings at Pekin, this district is often spoken of as the “ attached ” 
portion of Tazewell County. County lines were understood to be in a formative condi- 
tion, and it was entirely uncertain where they would eventually be permanently estab- 
lished, and hence one can realize that there was great interest felt in all schemes for the 
formation of new counties. The territory under consideration was “in the market,” so 
to speak—ready for any project that might promise to benefit the interests of Blooming 
Grove. For several years, there was quite a conflict between the interests of a portion 
of the people living in what was then the “ attached” portion of Tazewell and those in 
the western part of the same county. The latter were not by any means united in their 
interests, as Pekin was aspiring to become a county seat, while Mackinaw was striving 
to retain the prize then held. 

One of the last acts of the Tazewell County Court affecting the interests of 
Blooming Grove Precinct was at the June term of 1830, when Judges of Election 
were appointed. They were John Benson, John Hendrix and John Cox. The election 
was ordered to be held at the house of William Evans. This being the year during 
which the project was carried out for the formation of a new county, and, having taken 
place after Mr. James Allin had opened his store at this point, it is altogether probable 
that Mr. Allin favored the holding of this election at the house of Mr. Evans, in order 
to enlighten the inhabitants of the Grove as to the eligibility of this locality as a site for 
the county seat, although the mere fact of his store being here might have been the 
main element of “centrality” that entered into the case. At all events, it is quite cer- 
tain that this election at the house of Mr. Evans was the first public meeting of any 
kind that was ever held in the city of Bloomington. 

We are now approaching the time when the new county of McLean was organized, 
and it is possible some of the actors may have been interested in the manufacture of new 
offices, as much as others were in the location of new county seats, and the combination 
of these inducements no doubt contributed to the formation of the county of McLean, 
as well as to the location of its capital, which was to grow into the thriving city of 
Bloomington. It will, of course, be remembered that Blooming Grove was in Fayette 
County until 1827, when the northern portion of Fayette was organized into the county 
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of Tazewell, on the plea that the increase of settlement rendered it impossible to hold 
this region as a dependency—one hundred miles from the county seat at Vandalia. 
The new county, Tazewell, had its capital at Mackinawtown, only twenty miles distant, 
and hence our settlers had not the excuse of inaccessibility, as before. Other reasons, 
however, existed for the organization of a new county, a careful examination of which 
will show good cause why a new county should be authorized. Tazewell County, as it 
then existed, stretched from the Illinois River to the present line of Iroquois County, 
or in that neighborhood, on the east, and to the Illinois River on the west and north, an 
immense territory, now occupied by about seven or eight counties. This district was 
rapidly filling with industrious settlers, and it was seen that new counties must be 
carved out of this territory at no distant day. The problem for those interested here 
at Blooming Grove was, to detach sufficient timber-land from Tazewell to form a 
good county. Prairie was then reckoned as so much waste—little better than a desert. 
After considerable scheming, a petition was taken to Vandalia by Thomas Orendorff and 
Mr. James Latta, who secured from the Legislature a law for the formation of a new 
county, to be ealled McLean, which was detached from Tazewell at the session of 1830 
and 1831. 

The name McLean was given in honor of John McLean, who had been a Repre- 
sentative in Congress, and was greatly respected. He had also been twice a member of 
the United States Senate, and died in that office in 1830; and his death being a recent 
event, it was natural that a new county should be named for the magnanimous, noble 
man, who never had an enemy in his life. The law provided that a Commission should 
meet in the new county and proceed to locate its county seat, which was accomplished, 
as we shall briefly relate; but we will first take a view of what was evident to those who 
were actors in the events of the times. 

We should also mention that by this time there were a number of families along 
the Mackinaw, a good many at White Oak and Stout’s Grove, while Dry and Twin 
Groves, Randolph’s Grove, Old Town Timber, Buckles’, Cheney’s, and in fact all the 
groves were peopled with settlers; and in some places there was still left good tim- 
ber-land unclaimed, which, in a short time, as was well understood, would be as fully 
occupied with families as were the other tracts of timber in the county. In all this dis- 
trict the only trading-place was the store of James Allin, removed from the house of 
William Walker to what is now Bloomington, and situated at what is now the southeast 
corner of Grove and East streets. Of course, Mr. Allin’ did not supply all the goods 
that were used, as Mackinawtown contained stores, while many goods were purchased 
at Springfield, at Peoria, and at towns on the Wabash and other places. But it was 
foreseen that the new county seat would be a place of considerable importance, even to 
supply the trade already existing, while with the increase of settlement expected, busi- 
ness would become at some future time, extensive enough to sustain considerable of a 
town. 

Mr. James Allin had opened his store at his new location in 1830, and made a 
purchase of land where the city of Bloomington now stands. Before the law organizing 
McLean County was passed, Mr. Allin formed his plans to secure the county seat, 
though we cannot say just how much mention he made of his designs. The famous 
deep snow came in the winter of 1830 and 1831, and was the means of preventing the 
assembling of the county seat Commission on the “second Monday of Bea or in five 
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days thereafter ;”’ but as soon as possible, as they say in their report, they made their 
selection of the site for the permanent county seat of McLean County. 

A location was shown the Commission in the Orendorff neighborhood. At this 
time, in fact from 1823, William and Thomas Orendorff were the most substantial set- 
tlers, or very nearly so, were very influential, and they were men who could, no doubt, 
have secured the county seat near them, in what was then the oldest and best settled 
part of the Grove, had they made the attempt.. Mr. William Orendorff remarked that 
he would not have his farm cut up by a little town, and made no effort, though impor- 
tuned by some of his neighbors. Mr. James Allin was always grateful to Mr. Oren- 
dorff for the stand he took. It was agreed by all parties that the name of the new 
county seat should be Bloomington, and it was thus named in the act incorporating 
McLean County. 

Mrs. William Orendorff, a lady of more than ordinary talent, better educated than 
the majority of the early settlers, and, withal, a person of fine personal appearance, ap- 
pears to be entitled to the honor of changing the name of Keg Grove to Blooming 
Grove, in 1824. From this, the transition to Bloomington seemed very natural and 
proper, and the name met with very general approval all over the county. 

The county seat of Monroe County, Ind., was named Bloomington April 10,1818, 
over twelve years before our town was laid out; so we cannot claim to have originated 
the name. There are now no less than thirteen Bloomingtons in as many different 
States, but our city is much the largest and most important of all. 

A post office was established here, named Blooming Grove, with Rev. William 
See, Postmaster, on the 29th of January, 1829. Mr. See was the Methodist minister 
of this circuit for several years. He lived in this settlement much of the time after 
1824, though in 1831, at the time of the location of Bloomington, he was living in 
Randolph Grove. Mr. See improved the Price farm on the east side of the Grove, and 
here the first post office was kept for a little over one year. 

During the years between 1822 and 1831, all of Blooming Grove was either bought 
or “claimed” by settlers, and it was occupied by a class of hard-working, intelligent 
farmers, who were bent on clearing their land, making good homes for their families, with 
little thought of the glorious future in store for their settlement. Let us take a clear, 
unobstructed_view of the condition of Blooming Grove Settlement as it existed in 
1830, before McLean County was organized, when Bloomington had no existence, and 
in so doing we shall prepare our way for a better understanding of what followed. We 
have seen that the whole grove was occupied at the date we have selected. We find 
there were fifty families of whom we have learned the names, and it is likely there may 
have been a few others. The names of the heads of families are John Hendrix, Rev. 
E. Rhodes, Jeremiah Rhodes, William Orendorff, Thomas Orendorff, Rev. James Latta, 
Henry Little, John H. 8. Rhodes, William Goodheart, William H. Hodge, William Lind- 
ley, Mrs. Benjamin Cox, David Simmons, John Benson, James Benson, George 
Hinshaw, Sr., William Chatham, Moses Dunlap, William Waldron, Anthony Alberry, 
William Thomas, John Canady, James Canady, Oman Olney, Joseph Walker, Sr., 
William Michaels, John Lindley, Joseph Bailey Harbord, Achilles Deatherage, William 
Walker, Timothy M. Gates, William Lucas, John Cox, Dr. Isaac Baker, Maj. Seth 
Baker, H. M. Harbord, Parr Rathbone, John Mullen, Michael Allington, Nathan Low, 
John Benson, Jr. and Benjamin Depew. 
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Of single young men living in Blooming Grove in 1830 and 1831, we have the 
names of David Cox, Aaron Rhodes, Samuel Rhodes, Joseph Walker, Jr., Wilson 
Lindley, Cheney Thomas, Solomon Walker, Hiram Harbord, Moses Baker, Elliott Baker, 
William T. T, Benson, Jesse Benson, William Olney, Sylvanus Olney, Franklin Gates, 
Timothy Gates, William Canady, John Walker, Johnson Lucas, John D. Baker, James 
Rhodes, James K. Orendorff. 

It is possible some of the above may have been rather young to be called men at 
the time indicated ; while it is likely there were a number of young men living in the 
settlement whose names are not mentioned in the foregoing list. 

The following heads of families were living within what are now the city limits of 
Bloomington before the town was laid out, in 1830, while it is probable a few others— 
among them Dr. Baker and Rev. Mr. Latta—should also be included in this list; but we 
have placed them in the list of those living inthe Grove. In the whole settlement, there 
were fifty families: Henry Miller, James Tolliver, James Allin, John Greenman, Will- 
iam Evans, John Maxwell, John Kimler and James Mason lived in what is now the 
city of Bloomington. 

Of young men then living in what is now the city of Bloomington, we find Will- 
iam Dimmitt, William Evans, Jr., Frank Evans, William Durley, Merritt L. Covell, W. 
H. Allen, William Greenman, Esek Greenman, Samuel Durley, John Durley and Sam- 
uel Evans. 

A few of the latter were hardly grown men. The Guthries were not living here 
till just after the sale of lots, in 1831, after which time, we find them in Hlocailfiaaing 
settlement, though living at first in winte is now Major’s Grove. Adam Guthrie and 
his brother Robert E. were among the most active of our early residents. 

We have taken a great deal of pains to ascertain the names of all heads of fami- 
lies who were here in 1830 and 1831, before the sale of lots, and believe we have 

obtained nearly a full list. Of the names given as single men we do not feel quite as certain, 
though it probably includes the most of those living here at the time. We have men- 
tioned but few of those who were boys at that day, though it is evident there were a large 
number of children in the fifty families here at Blooming Grove. It is probable that 
the population of the settlement on the 4th of July, 1831, was between two hundred 
and fifty and three hundred—indicating a solid basis for the new town of Bloomington, 
which was about to start upon its career of fame and prosperity. By this time, many of the 
farmers at the Grove were in quite comfortable circumstances, and their growing ability 
to purchase comforts and luxuries for their families formed a much better basis for the 
establishment of a town than was dreamed of by the most of the pionecrs of the day. 

We have thus sketched, briefly, the outline of the early history of Blooming 
Grove, and have tried to make it perfectly clear that it was a thrifty, well-ordered, sub- 
stantial farming neighborhood, of itsclf almost sufficiently important to found and build 
a village of considerable future importance; while its location was such that the sur- 
rounding settlements were tributary to Blooming Grove, as a natural center. Taking 
this-view of the matter, we see satisfactory reasons for the locating here of the county 
seat of the new county, and can proceed from this point with the history of Blooming- 
ton, remarking that Blooming Grove, as a part of the precinct, afterward township, of 
Bloomington, has an equal interest in whatever we relate of historical events after the 
years 1830 and 1831. 
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JAMES ALLIN. 

While we cannot pretend, in a work of this kind, to give much personal history, 
we will mention that the Hon. James Allin was born January 13, 1788, in North Car- 
olina. After several emigrations, he found himself, in 1821, at Vandalia, then the 
county seat of Fayette County, which included a portion of the territory now in 
McLean County. Mr. Allin was one of those far-seeing, shrewd business men, who 
plainly saw that the rapid increase of population in the new State of Illinois would 
result in the formation of new counties and the location of new towns, and he early 
conceived the idea of being interested in some one or more of the future towns or cities 
of Central Illinois. 

In November, 1829, he came to Blooming Grove with a stock of goods which he 
commenced selling at the house of William Walker, near Mr. Orendorff’s, in the south part 
of the Grove. During the following winter and spring, he was forming plans for future 
action. He learned before coming here from Vandalia that schemes were being matured 
for the formation of a new county from the eastern part of Tazewell, and on his arrival, 
he was of great assistance to the Orendorffs, Mr. W. H. Hodge, Mr. James Latta and 
others, who were in the movement. 

Mr. William Lindley, who is now living on the south side of Blooming Grove, states 
that early in 1830 Mr. Allin offered to buy his claim, which covered Mr. Lindley’s pres- 
ent farm, stating that he wished to start a town. Mr. L. told him his land was too flat 
and wet for that purpose, but if he would come with him to the north side of the 
Grove, he would show him the best town site in the country. Mr. Allin came, and 
they found that Mr. William Evans, who had a “claim” on 160 acres, wished to sell, and 
a bargain was soon arranged. This Mr. Evans was not related to the other William Evans 
who built the first house in Bloomington. He soon moved away to Missouri, or some- 
where else, and disappeared from our history. Mr. Allin built a house, which is still 
standing as a part of the family residence of Dr. Stipp, where he opened a store in one 
end of the building in March, 1830; and during this year he went forward with his 
plans for the formation of the county and the location of the county seat. David Sim- 
_ mons came here in November, 1830, and at that time Mr. Allin told him there would 
be a town where we now see Bloomington. The Legislature had not passed the act for 
the incorporation of McLean County; but Mr. Allin was confident of the outcome of 
the plans which were being matured. During the following session of the Legislature, 
Mr. Thomas Orendorff and Rev. James Latta went to Vandalia with a petition fora 
new county. Before they started, Mr. Allin rendered them valuable assistance by sug- 
gestions as to how they should operate for the passage of the bill for the new county. 
He had lived several years at the capital, and understood how these matters were man- 
aged in legislative halls. When the act passed, it named three men to locate the county 
seat, who were the parties Mr. Allin desired ; and when they met here they approved 
of the site, and reported in favor of locating the county.seat ‘at the north side of 
the Blooming Grove.” 

Mr. James Allin donated twenty-two and one-half acres of land, to be divided into 
lots and sold for the benefit of McLean County. Of course he owned land adjoining 
that would be advanced in value, and he also intended to go on with his store and gen. 
eral business. In advancing his own interests he also benefited the public, and he has 
always justly taken rank as a benefactor of the community, having been very popular to 
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the day of his death. Mr. Allin was a far-seeing, shrewd business man, and was, in 
fact, a model speculator. He selected the prettiest location for a town that could possi- 
bly be found in the county. Blooming Grove and the prairie were adjoining each 
other; his donated land, or the “ original town,” was just on the northern edge of the 
grove, bounded by North, Hast and West streets, with Front street on its southern bor- 
der. Three streets, Main, Center and Madison, ran through from north to south; 
while Front, Washington and Jefferson crossed from east to west. Front street was 
. near the edge of the timber, a few noble trees of which are standing to-day in the front 

yards of the residences owned by Dr. Stipp, Mrs. W. H. Hanna, Gen. Gridley and 
Absalom Funk. The Court House square is in the center of the “ original town,” as 
Mr. Allin’s donation is called. It is a remarkable fact that in Dr. Stipp’s front yard, 
the place where trade was first carried on in Bloomington, where our early pioneers 
must have often tied their horses to young trees which are now of moderate size, may 
still be seen the nearest approach to our virgin forest of any to be found near the heart 
of the city, and that here the natural sod or turf has never been disturbed by the march 
of improvement, as is proved by the annual blooming of the little “Spring Beauty,” 
which is found nowhere else in the vicinity except in Gen. Gridley’s grounds. 

With the noble trees of Blooming Grove in its rear, and the rolling prairie in the 
front on the north, the “original town” was a remarkable tract of land. From the 
square, the natural surface fell off in every direction, giving the best of drainage, while 
fur quite a distance outside of the town the ground still continued to slope nicely, form- 
ing the best natural grades that could possibly be desired. 

Mr. Allin had noticed that the roads of that day, which were many of them on the 
lines of the old Indian trails—the most natural modes of communication to be found in 
a new country—all centered at Bloomington. He remarked that the route from Chicago 
to St. Louis, here crossed the road from Columbus, Ohio, to Iowa and the West. Prob- 
ably, he was thinking of the day when railroads would traverse these lines, and Bloom- 
ington be the railroad center it has since become through efforts inaugurated partly by 
Mr. Allin himself within two or three years of the founding of the new town. Inas- 
much as railroads were at that date pushing on through Pennsylvania and Maryland, 
and the people already began to talk of turning the great national road, then building 
through Ohio, Indiana and Illinois, into a railroad to be built and owned by the Govern- 
ment, it is highly probable, indeed almost certain, that Mr. Allin had formed plans for 
railroad lines that should have their crossings, if not their termini, here. We find that 
during the Internal Improvement craze in 1836, only five years after the location of 
Bloomington, railroads were projected from Chicago to Alton, from Cairo to Galena, 
which have since been constructed and passed through here; while there was still another 
projected road to run from Bloomington to Pekin; aud, as Mr. Allin was one of the 
best thinkers of this part of the country, he may have thought of these lines when he 
first conceived of the location of the county seat at the north side of Blooming Grove. 

In all the vicissitudes through which the new town passed, Mr. Allin never lost 
his faith in Bloomington. He seemed aware of the possibilities of the town, and was 
buoyed by an undoubting faith in its future destiny. He was assisted by such men as 
Messrs. Gridley, Fell and Davis, men of deep, broad views, who are entitled to rank 
with the foremost thinkers of the West—who are referred to as men of the greatest 
foresight ; but of these men, he was, at least, the peer, their equal in enterprise and 
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activity, and their superior in faith and hope. In the mind of Mr. James Allin, 
Bloomington was to grow into one of the prettiest and most thriving cities of the State ; 
and no temporary discouragement could shake his belief in its glorious future. 

To show that Mr. Allin’s early efforts have been appreciated by those who have 
reaped some of the rewards of his labors, we will refer to June 30, 1854, at the open- 
ing of the Pike House. This hotel was then thought to be a most magnificent struct- 
ure, and which, built of wood, on the exact site of the present Phoenix Hotel, costing 
$25,000, was really a creditable institution. There was a gathering of our leading cit- 
izens on this occasion, when Mr. James Allin gave this toast: “My favorite daughter 
—Bloomington—a puny child and the object of intense parental solicitude, now spring- 
ing up into a blooming and vigorous womanhood; the idol of her father and the belle 
of the commonwealth.” 

In response to this, Mr. William Wallace gave. “The venerable founder of Bloom- 
ington—James Allin—a man never appalled by difficulty, and who never lost sight of 
the splendid future of our flourishing’ city in the dark hour of her trial.” We are 
thus enabled to perceive that Mr. Allin was appreciated fully by those who lived and 
labored with him in the great work of founding and building the city. 

He left no scheme untried that promised to benefit Bloomington, and in most of 
his projects he received the active and efficient aid of A. Gridley, Jesse W. Fell, J. 
E. McClun, M. L. Covell, David Davis, and others, who soon became citizens of 
- Bloomington. There was built up a public spirit—a sort of buoyant hopefulness and 
cheerfulness—that is characteristic of Bloomington, and a willingness to work for one 
common object, that has been the means of securing our city many very important 
advantages, among which may be mentioned the railroad-shops, five railroads, and the 
Normal and Soldiers’ Home in our sister-town of Normal, all of which were the direct 
outgrowth of the far-sighted, harmonious working of our leading prominent citizens of 
the past and present. Long may their successors follow in the footsteps of their illus- 
trious predecessors, ever showing a vigorous harmony in laboring for the public good. 
Mr. Allin’s efforts ceased not until late in life when he gently passed over the dark river 
May 5,1869. He attended an Old Settlers’ meeting in 1866, at which time the Bloom- 
ington Pantagraph, then edited by the author of this sketch, spoke of him as follows: 

“Mr, Allin’s health is poor, and he has never recovered from a fall on the ice 
which severely injured him about four years ago. He walks on crutches, and was 
assisted up-stairs by two men. He was complimented by the speakers as the man 
whose superior foresight pointed out Bloomington as the site of a future city when all 
around was an uncultivated wilderness. According to what Gov. Moore and Mr. Grid- 
ley said, Mr. Allin in his younger days was very much such a man as we occasionally 
hear of now in frontier places. He used every honorable endeavor to induce emigrants 
to locate in this county. ‘If they wished to settle in the new town, Mr. Allen would 
sell them lots at a low price if they had money, and would sell them at a lower figure 
if they had a little money, or would give lots outright if they had no money, always 
stipulating that improvements should be made. 

“Tt was such unremitting care and exertions, which, in the course of a few years 
gave this settlement a start that made it out of the question for any neighboring town 
to compete with it, and made it eventually a point to be aimed at by railroads which 
have now made Bloomington one of the thriftiest and best business places in the State. 
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“Tt must have been a proud day to Mr. Allin to meet so many old friends and 
neighbors, not one of whom bears the slightest grudge against him, and to listen to such 
eloquent and appreciative tributes to his life-long public spirit. With all his opportuni- 
ties for building up a large fortune, Mr. Allin’s valuable lands slipped from his hold in 
one way and another, to parties who could not or would not pay much for their lots, 
until, when property came to be really valuable, he had little left to sell. He, however, 
acquired a comfortable competency, so that his old age is pleasantly passing in the midst 
of a community he took such pride in drawing together. A more grasping man would 
have so hesitated to sell property that settlers would have been driven away ; and a less 
honorable man, if he had made more money, would have had fewer fica in his ala 
age. Bloomington owes a debt to Mr. Allin which it can never repay.” 


WARS AND RUMORS OF WARS. 


The pioneers of Blooming Grove could muster about fifteen able-bodied men as 
early as 1826, and formed the nucleus of a military company, ever ready for service 
against the Indians, and for mutual protection if needed. The Indians were friendly, 
but scarcely trusted, hence wisdom and prudence required constant watchfulness. The 
danger arose from the fact that the Winnebago Indians, in the northern part of Illinois, 
were treacherous and hostile, and might at any time embroil the friendly Kickapoos and ~ 
Delawares of Central Illinois. In 1827 occurred what is called the Winnebago war, 
when the company at Blooming Grove, under Capt. J. H. S. Rhodes, came out, with 
other troops that responded to the call of Gov. Reynolds, and, to the number of fifteen, 
went as far as Peoria; but the difficulty was adjusted without their aid. The Black Hawk 
war and its many incidents will be treated more at length in other portions of this 
work. ' 

During the years 1844, 1845 and 1846, the people of Illinois were greatly 
enraged by the actions of the Mormons, who, to the number of 15,000, occupied 
Nauvoo, making that the largest city in the State, controlled it by their elders, 
and, for quite a period, kept the whole of Hancock County under the power of their 
own government. The Governor twice called out troops to quell the disturbances, and, 
at one time, the Mormons displayed such powers of resistance that the residents of 
Bloomington began to make plans for volunteering to assist the State; but, fortunately, 
there was no call for many troops from this side of the Illinois River. 

But when President Polk, in May, 1846, issued a proclamation calling for volun- 
teers for the Mexican war, which was then raging, fixing the quota of Illinois at four 
regiments, the patriotism and warlike spirit of Bloomington were at once aroused. Vol- 
unteers flocked here from all quarters, and, with those who enlisted from this village, took 
a prominent part in the events of the Mexican war. Their exploits will be found given 
more at length in the history of McLean County, where Bloomington’s share will 
be included in the county’s record. The war for the Union will be mentioned but 
briefly in this work, it being more recent than the events this book was intended to 
describe. 

THE FRONTIER SERVICE. 

We have stated that the early settlers of Blooming Grove found Kickapoo Indians 
here, who, under their chief, Ma-shee-na, were always friendly to the whites. Though 
at first they used some threatening language, they never committed any disturbance. 
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As late as 1831, these Indians had mostly left, though they appeared occasionally, 
traversing the country in all directions. One family seems to have been living in 
Bloomington after the location of the county seat. 

McLean was a frontier county up to 1840, as the settlement of the State was pro- 
gressing from the south toward the north, where the Winnebago Indians and others 
were less friendly than those in this region. The streams flowing to the Illinois in what 
is now Woodford and Marshall County, had a few settlers, while portions of Livingston, 
included in McLean till 1837, were beginning to have a few pioneers along the groves 
and bodies of timber skirting the Vermilion River, Rook’s Creek and other streams. 
Not a single settler was ever killed by Indians in Mclean County, so far as we have 
been able to learn, a fact that is quite remarkable when we consider the ordinary fatality 
of the frontier settlements through the United States. 

But while our settlers were thus fortunate, they did not pass unheeded the calls 
from others less happily situated. When the Black Hawk war broke out in 1832, 
Bloomington and the surrounding country sent a whole company of volunteers, under 
command of Capt. Merritt L. Covell. A. Gridley was First Lieutenant, M. Baldwin, 
Second Lieutenant, and there were in all fifty-siz men. Hach man furnished his own 
horse, gun, clothing and accouterments. These troops took part in what was known as 
Stillman’s defeat, above Dixon, in what is at present Ogle County. But one man was 
killed from this company—Joseph Draper. A full report of all that happened on this 
expedition is published elsewhere in this work, and we will be,content with a statement 
of facts in relation to the Indian troubles which have not been before presented to the 
public, but which have been gathered recently from survivors, and are here given for 
the first time. , 

When the troops from Tazewell and McLean Counties had returned to Ottawa and 
were there building a fort for the protection of the settlers, supplies arrived from Pekin 
and points on the Illinois River. Word was received that the people at Bloomington 
were talking of building a fort, and that there was general alarm along the Mackinaw 
and through the whole region from which the troops had enlisted. It was thought that 
the Kickapoos might have been tampered with by emissaries from Black Hawk, whose 
great success on the Rock River had, of course, emboldened him greatly. And no 
wonder that our volunteers were excited. They had left home, a short time before, 
fully persuaded that their own wives and little ones were safe; and now to learn that 
there was danger in their rear, they were tremendously agitated. All the best horses 
and guns of the settlements, with the most resolute warriors, were thus absent ffom the 
point of danger, and the case looked desperate. Rumor, perhaps, slightly exaggerated 
the trouble; but, even at this time, with a full knowledge of the actual risk from the 
treacherous Indian nature, it looks as if these men had the best of reasons for their 
actions. ‘Thirteen of them, headed by David Simmons, who is now living in Blooming- 
ton, determined to return home and guard the settlers, although their time of enlist- 
ment had not expired, and they ran the risk of being called deserters. Besides Mr. 
Simmons, we have the names of Bailey Coffee, Clem. Oatman, Isaac Murphy and James 
K. Orendorff. On the second day after their start from Ottawa, they arrived at Bluom- 
ington, where they were met by the whole population and received with a perfect ovation 
of gratitude and thankfulness. Those men afterward all received honorable discharges, 
their action having been considered right and proper, even if a little unmilitary. In a 
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few days, the balance of the company returned from Ottawa, and, in the mean time, 
authority had been given for raising a company of rangers for service on the frontiers of 
McLean County for sixty days. A fort was built near the east end of Mackinaw Timber, 
at Mr. Henline’s, where the settlers living in what is now Lawndale, Lexington and 
Money Creek were in the habit of assembling for safety. The company of rangers made 
this fort their headquarters, and patrolled the region north, [ndian Grove, Rook's Creek, 
Vermilion Timber, and all places where the inhabitants were unprotected. Capt. John 
H. S. Rhodes was the commander, though Capt. Covell is given by some authorities as 
the chief officer. Volunteers also turned out who were not attached to the company, 
and Capt. Covell, fresh from Indian warfare, may have taken his turn at this service 
without having been mustered. A short time after this, a whole battalion was made up 
in this region for military drill, and of this regiment Capt. Covell was made Colonel, 
and he was after that made a General of militia. Owen Cheney was a Major in this 
regiment, and A. Gridley, Adjutant. Gridley was, at a later day, chosen Brigadier 
General of militia, and his title has properly followed him to this day. 

The company of rangers did good service in guarding the frontier from Ottawa to 
the Mackinaw, though even at the time, opinions of the best informed were divided as 
to the real danger to be apprehended from the Indians. Probably, in this case, the thorough 
preparations made by our energetic frontier soldiers prevented a general massacre, and 
thus advanced the public interests and kept the settlements from suffering and distress. 
Even as it was, quite a large number abandoned their homes, preferring to be on the 
safe side of a doubtful question, some of whom never returned to the county. There 
were about fifty men in this company, most of whom were raised in Bloomington, Stout’s 
Grove, and Old Town Timber. 

By the latter end of summer, all danger of Indian troubles had vanished, as Black 
Hawk was captured, his bands broken up, and peace restored to our frontier—never to 
be disturbed by hostile Indians, though of wars and rumors of wars our pen must again 
make mention. 

BLOOMINGTON IN 1831. 


Bloomington has the name of being the best built city in Illinois, and it boasts a 
society as cultivated, as agreeable and as brilliant as any in the West. In the matter of 
buildings—business blocks, especially—it is undeniably the superior of anything in the 
State outside of Chicago; but as to its social charms the question may not be so suscep- 
tible of demonstration. We who live here can at least make our claims, leaving others 
to settle their accuracy. We are content to reside in Bloomington, resting well satisfied 
with our surroundings, which, we may remark, are such as foster the social ideas we have 

~mentioned. We can see that there are sound philosophical reasons for our boasts in the 
matter of good society. We know that it is reasonable to indulge these feelings, when 
we consider that Bloomington, for fifty years has absorbed good society from the Hast, 
the North and the South. We can see here representatives of the best society of at 
least twenty different States—the cultivated sons and daughters of a dozen European 
nations. These have made their homes here, bringing with them manners and cus- 
toms as various as their differing nationalities. How natural that there should grow 
up a social system culled from the best of the different standards? How easy to 
form thus a model for future generations ? Here we find the courtly Southerner—the 
careful Wasterner, and the thrifty New Yorker, meeting in one social family, and the 
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result would naturally be what we claim—a new society more pleasant than either, with 
the best social ethics of all, mingled in one common fountain from which flow the ele- 
ments of the best society in the land. Fifty years of this mingling process may be too 
short to perfectly illustrate its capabilities; but in the course of time there can be no 
doubt Bloomington will be able to exhibit its best effects. Our “ best society” is even 
now undergoing the transformation which is to make it in the future one of the most 
enjoyable communities in the land. Our space is altogether too limited to illustrate 
further what we have hinted at; but the careful reader will perceive before we are through 
that we indicate a great varicty of sources from which may proceed this cosmopolitan 
good. society to which we have made reference. 

On the 4th day of July of 1831, there was at Bloomington an auction sale of the 
town lots which had been donated to the county, when William Orendorff acted as auc- 
tioneer. This sale was quite satisfactory, and from its proceeds the first county build- 
ings were crected. We will assume that Bloomington’s baptism occurred at that date. 
On the 4th day of July, 1881, we shall call Bloomington just fifty years old, and we 
hereby make a motion in favor of holding a grand celebration’ on that fiftieth anniver- 
sary. How the assembled multitude, July 4, 1831, would have stared could they have 
seen at that early day, what we gaze at daily unmoved—the elegant Court House :that 
now graces the public square? Suppose Mr. Allin had been able on that occasion to 
visit our Court House dome and view its present surroundings, what a sight would meet 
his wondering eyes? Or, suppose one of us could then .have stood where we should 
obtain a full view of the sights that were visible, what surprise and delight we should 
manifest? We should have seen, as before stated, the beautiful town site, smooth and 
free from buildings, as staked off by Dr. Baker, into lots, blocks and streets, covered 
with waving grass and dotted with beautiful prairie flowers of many hues, all in the full 
beauty of the early summer. ‘To the south, in front, would be the bright, green wall of 
tall waving trees—Blooming Grove—the finest piece of timber in Central Illinois, 
slightly marred and cnt by the axes of the first settlers—Evans, Allin, Dimmitt, Tolli- 
ver and’ Maxwell—whose cabins could some of them be seen from the town site; while 
Mr. Allin’s store and residence combined, which still stands as a part of the dwelling of 
Dr. Stipp, would be the most prominent object in the-foreground. We should hear the 
bystanders all talking of the new county-of MeLean—of its new county seat—and 
wondering what the future might have in store for their adopted homes—or, possibly 
remarking upon the influx of emigrants that were stopping in their rich and promising 
district: We learn that emigration was pouring into McLean with the most wonderful 
rapidity, and that this stream iucreased until the year 1836. From all we can now 
ascertain, it appears that in 1831 the population of McLean must have been nearly two 
thousand. At the election the previous year, 385 votes were polled in its territory, and 
in 1835, the county contained 5,000 people. A short time after the sale of lots in 
1831, there were about one dozen families residing within the present city limits of 
Bloomington, which, added to those we have before mentioned as being established in- 
the township of Bloomington—but living in Blooming Grove—made a population of 
perhaps three hundred persons. 

Those who were living in the present city limits of Bloomington during the year 
1831 are the following: Rev. James Latta, Dr. David Wheeler, Dr. Isaac Baker, 
William Evans, Henry Miller, David Trimmer, Solomon Dodge, Jamés Allin, John 
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Kimler, Mr. Greenman, James Tolliver, John Maxwell, and in the fall, Benjamin Haines. 
These were all heads of families, and there may have been a very few more at Little 
(now Major’s) Grove. We should also include the families of A. Deatherage and Robert 
Guthrie, living there. In addition, of single men, there were William McKisson, Will- 
iam Dimmitt, William Evans, Jr., Samuel, William and John Durley, A. C. Wash- 
burne, A. Gridley and Merritt L. Covel. This indicates a population of about eighty 
within the present city limits during the first year of the existence of the new town, 
and we find it well started on its forward career. 

From the first, as will be seen by what is now well known of the character of the 
early pioneers, Bloomington was fortunate enough to possess a good class of residents. 
There were very few of the temporary “ floating,” “moving,” irresponsible emigrants 
so often found in new towns. Nearly every one who arrived came to stay, a statement 
that speaks well for the young village. Bloomington has continued an attractive place 
for strangers down to the present time, and is well spoken of all over the State. No 
doubt the city owes much of its past and present prosperity to the fact of always having 
possessed a good reputation, an illustration showing that a good name is better than 
riches. In the year 1831, very little could be said of the business of Bloomington. 
There was a beginning here, little more. The new county of McLean had been organ- 
ized, its machinery set in motion ; the town of Bloomington had been platted, lots sold, 
a few houses built, and several families established; but there was little that could be 
called a town. The future contained great possibilities for the new place, even if the 
present witnessed the realization of but very little. 

Of the early settlers, we will mention a few, though we regret that our space will 
not permit notice of others equally worthy. Mr. William Evans came to this county 
in 1825, and settled southeast of Bloomington. The great hurricane of June 27, 1827, 
broke down his timber and appeared to have ruined his corn crop. Mr. William Oren- 
dorff gave him five acres of young corn, which, with the unexpected good yield of his . 
own, made Mr. Evans a fair crop, and enabled him to harvest 100 bushels of corn, 
this being what he had agreed to give Cheney Thomas for his “claim” to a tract of 
land where the city of Bloomington is now built. In 1828, Mr. Evans built his log 
cabin, on a piece of ground between Grove and Olive streets, near the present residence 
of J. S. Roush. He afterward built a good house at the same location, and here he 
-spent his days in peace and happiness, made wealthy by the advance in the value of his 
farm. He died in 1868, at the age of ninety-two years. Mr. Hvans was a man of 
good habits, one of the best men of the good old times. He was the first settler in the 
territory now known as the city of Bloomington. 

Mr. William Dimmitt owned a tract adjoining Mr. Evans, and was one of the 
pioneers of Bloomington. Though several houses were built before his improvements 
were made, he became one of the best known of our old residents, his career covering 
fifty-two years at one place. His death is very reccnt, and we will quote from the 
Pantagraph of January 21, 1879, an article in regard to this pioneer: 

‘Mr. William Dimmitt, one of the pioneers of Blooming Grove, settled at the north 
edge of the grove in 1827, on the very land where he died, February 19, 1879, having 
made his home here four years before the town of Bloomington was established. He 
-was born in Virginia, and moved, when a boy, to Alleghany Co., Maryland, in 1797. 
His father was English, his mother American born. In 1825, Mr. Dimmitt removed 
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to Illinois; remained the first summer at Danville, and came to McLean County in 
1826. He made a claim at the west end of Old Town Timber, in 1826; but when 
the hurricane of June 27, 1827, leveled the best part of his trees to the ground, he 
became discouraged, abandoned the place, and made arrangements to move to another 
location. Mr. William Evans had purchased (of Cheney Thomas, according to some: 
accounts) a claim where the city of Bloomington stands, including, in part, what is now 
the territory running from the cemetery north as far ag Dr. Wakefield’s. Mr. Dimmitt 
bought a claim in 1828, next adjoining this on the east, being, in part, land lying 
between the Illinois Central Railroad and Mr. Evans’. He became a farmer, though, 
_ as he was not married until 1833, he had no house on his land for some years. Dur- 
ing the first few years he worked, as did the pioneers, at whatever was to be done, but 
could make little headway until the year 1829, when he went to the lead-mines at Elizabeth, 
Jo Daviess Oo., Ill., where he was remarkably fortunate, and returned with $600—a 
large sum of money for those times. The lead-mines, then, were to an early settler 
what California has been in later days. It was where Isaac Funk sold the cattle of this 
region, and where he and others took droves of hogs for the miners. With this sum of 
money Mr. Dimmitt was able-to pay for his farm—130 acres—and he was at once in 
good circumstances. His land became quite valuable, as soon as the county seat was 
located at Bloomington, a few months after the Deep Snow of 1831, but he never was in 
any hurry to accept of the offers of that early time. In 1848, he made an addition tu 
the city, followed by others, until, in all, he has made six additions. He always kept 
track of the advance in the value of real estate, rarely selling before it was prudent or 
wise, and has been considered one of our wealthy citizens. His homestead has never 
been sold or transferred since it was patented to Mr. Dimmitt by the United States Gov- 
ernment, and it is the only tract in Bloomington of which this can be said. Mr. Dim- 
mitt went with the Bloomington volunteers to the Black Hawk war in 1832, and on 
the expiration of the thirty-days service, the last of which was performed at Ottawa, 
in building a log fort fur the protection of the settlers, he came home to Bloomington. 
He enlisted in the company raised immediately after his.return for frontier service in 
McLean County, served the sixty days of its enlistment, going to Vermilion River, in 
what is now Livingston County, to Rook’s Creek and Indian Grove, it béing then all a 
part of McLean, and spent a good deal of time near the east end of Mackinaw timber, 
where, at Mr. Henline’s, there was a rough fort for the safety of the pioneers in that 
neighborhood. 

“ Bloomington’s oldest pioneer has thus passed away, and his mantle has fallen upon — 
the one that next arrived in our corporation, though we are just now unable to state who it 
may be. Mr. Dimmitt has enjoyed that distinction since the death of Mr. Evans, sev- 
eral years ago. He was always a good citizen, quiet in his manner, never ostentatious, 
and has acted well his part in life. 

“ He married Mary Ervine forty-six years ago; and together with his wife, saw as 
much of real pioneer life as any of our early settlers. During the whole of this long 
and eventful life, death has not once entered his family, as all the children are now living 
still in this or neighboring States. He leaves a widow and a large circle of children, 
grandchildren, connections and friends to mourn his loss.” 

W. H. Hodge was the first school-teacher in the village, living at the time two. 
miles south, on his farm. The schoolhouse stood near the crossing of Main and Olive 
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streets. Mr. Hodge was an active citizen, having held several of the most important 
offices in this and Tazewell County at different times. Amasa C. Washburne arrived 
in 1831, and opened a school here in December of that year, in a building near the 
corner of Main and Olive streets. Mr. W. was one of the most consistent and active 
Christians of the place; a Presbyterian; was the first Secretary of the McLean County 
Bible Society, in 1834, and always an earnest worker in the cause of his Master. He 
was one of eight members who, in 1832, organized the first Presbyterian Church. The 
first Methodist sermon preached in Bloomington is often stated to have been at the 
house of John Canady, October 9, 1831; but as this house was outside of the village, it 
will be necessary to state it was in Blooming Grove, if we follow out the division of 
territory we have hitherto given. We have seen that the first Methodist sermon in 
Blooming Grove was delivered by Rev. James Stringfield, in 1823. Probably scores 
of sermons were preached in the Grove by Methodist circuit-riders, between 1823 and 
1831. There may have been a church organized, though we can find no record of one 
till 1832. In 1838, Blooming Grove and Bloomington were united in one circuit, from 
which the inference is plain that a church organization existed previously at each place. 

It appears that between the time of the location of the county seat, in the early 
part of the year 1831, and the time of the sale, July 4, there was a gradual gathering- 
together of people who intended to cast their lot in the new town, and after that 
event, before the end of the year, there were quite a number of new-comers. There 
was one blacksmith here the first year, David Trimmer, and one wheelwright, Henry 
Miller, who was a son-in-law of William Evans. Mr. Miller also made and repaired 
spinning-wheels ; he had the first turning-lathe, though this last was as late as 1835. 

The first store has already been mentioned as having been James Allin’s, in what is 
now Dr. Stipp’s residence. Here, at the place designated in the act organizing McLean 
County, in one end of the house, the first Cireuit Court was held by Judge 8. D. Lock- 
wood. Mr. Allin had, shortly after, a store on the northeast corner of Main and Front 
streets. Gen. Gridley’s store was on the opposite corner, where is now the Mclean 
County Bank. There was soon a business house on each of the other corners, and 
hence this locality became the center of trade and influence. It was many years before 
any other part of the city was of any importance in a commercial point of view, and 
this will be known as the historic center of Bloomington. It is also the geographical 
center, as the first charter specifies that Bloomington shall extend three-quarters of a 
mile north, south, east and west of the northwest corner of Front and Main streets. 
The city limits have been extended several times since ; but these extensions have been 
made irregularly, or, rather, unequally on the different sides, so that this corner is not, 
strictly, the geographical center of the Bloomington of to-day. On the northeast corner 
of Front and Main was built the first brick store in this city. It was erected in 1839, 
by James Miller, and is still a very fair structure. 

Dr. Baker and Dr. Wheeler are mentioned as physicians in 1831. They were 
assisted in this line of business, in 1832, by Dr. John Anderson, and soon after, Dr. 
Haines was added to the number. 

Rev. James Latta, who had lived at the Grove for several years, became a resident 
of Bloomington during the year 1831. He commenced, in the fall of this year, to fence and 
improve prairie, over half a mile from the edge of the Grove, which was then thought a reck- 
less distance from the base of supplies. This is now known as the Durley Addition. 
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October 8, 1831, Ashael Gridley, then a young man twenty-one years old, arrived in 
Bloomington and commenced the career of activity which has rendered his name a household 
word all over Central Illinois. He commenced improvements in the fall of this year, at the 
corner of Main and Front streets, where his fine bank building now stands. The lots 
at the corners of these streets were the choice ones of the new town. Mr. Gridley paid 
$51 for his lot, which had been bid off by some one at the July sale for $60. His home 
at this time (he being unmarried) was with the family of James Allin. Here, we 
may assume, commenced an active acquaintance and friendship between the two active 
men, who, for the next thirty years or more, took such a prominent part in the fortunes 
of this thriving young town, as well as in those of the whole county. From the very first 
year of its existence, he has been one of the foremost in all enterprises that promised 
the good of Bloomington. Being of an active, sanguine temperament, quick to per- 
ceive, he has generally been a leader in all undertakings—giving liberally of his,means, 
arguing with the doubtful, pushing forward the slow and timid, carrying every one 
onward with his magnetic enthusiasm until suecess should crown the effort. Blooming- 
ton owes this gentleman a debt of gratitude that should be remembered to its latest 
generations. Our history mentions his labors in several of the city’s undertakings, but 
there have been hundreds of instances illustrating what we have mentioned, that live 
only in the recollections of his associates, of which we have simply gathered a very few 
of the most prominent. 

Gen. Gridley has been fortunate in his business ventures and now possesses a hand- 
some estate. Some of it ison Front street, the seene of his early labors, quite a portion in 
large farms in Central Illinois, and more of it is in various moneyed investments. He is 
now the oldest pioneer who has lived consecutively in the city of Bloomington since the 
year of its first settlement. He was in mercantile business here until after 1840, when 
he studied law and at once entered upon a large practice. In the good times following 
the building of the Illinois Central, he dealt largely in real estate; while at about the 
saine time, in 1853, he started the McLean County Bank, of which he was President, 
and afterward sole owner for years, though he has now taken his son Edward into the 
firm. Banking has been his leading business for the last twenty-six years, though his 
activity has been so great that he has been interested in an almost infinite number of 
other enterprises. He is now in his seventieth year, and is in good health. He is the 
oldest resident of the city, having lived here continuously for forty-eight years. 

There were several residents of the town, in the year 1831, who did not remain 
long, whose names have not been preserved. Drs. Baker and Wheeler, and Robert 
Guthrie, will be mentioned elsewhere, as will Merritt L. Covell, at this time a young 
man who soon entered upon an active career. William, Samuel and John Durley 
arrived during the year 1831 or 1832, and became active citizens of the town, and their 
family name is preserved in the fine public hall built a few years ago by Judge Davis, 
and also in the name of the addition known as “The Durley.” The Durley farm 
was for years thought to be just a little too far north and east to ever become a part of 
the city. John Maxwell and James Tolliver lived in the southwest part of the city, 
where their land is in part now known as the Tolliver Addition to the city of Blooming- 
ton. John Greenman lived in the part of the city now covered in part by the Masons Addi- 
tion; and John Kimler’s farm was southeast, and was in part the present Judge McClun 
farm, just within the city limits. 
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It seems that Bloomington was officially known by that name as early as in May, 
1831, before the sale of lots. We have already shown that the town was named in the 
act incorporating McLean County, about six months before the sale of lots, and a 
month or more before the Commissioners located the county seat ‘‘ at the north edge 
of the Blooming Grove.” Soon after the location was made, steps were taken to have 
the name of the post office changed from Blooming Grove to Bloomington, which 
occurred in May, 1831, when James Allin was appointed Postmaster, and the office 
was opened in his store. The existence of the town properly dates from the location of 
the county seat, though it was named on paper some time previously. Its first exist- 
ence having been on paper only, we have thought best, in this history, to assume that 
the town (now city) of Bloomington entered fairly upon its career July 4, 1831, at 
which time the public sale of lots occurred, after which Bloomington had not only a 
name, but also a definite location. 

James Allin made the first addition to Bloomington in August, 1831. It was by 
the sale of lots-in this addition that Mr. Allin realized some return for the donation of 
twenty-two and one-half acres which he made to the county. This addition consists in 
part of the property lying south of Fourth street. 

By the end of the year 1831, public attention had become attracted to the new 
town, which had no competitor nearer than the old town of Mackinaw, and it became 
evident that here was to grow up a village of some importance, though at this early 
day no one knew whether the boundaries of the new county of McLean were to remain 
as first established, or what was to be the futnre of the settlement. From the very 
first, however, Mr. James Allin, assisted by such men as the Orendorffs, A. Gridley, 
James Latta, W. H. Hodge, John Benson, and many others, kept vigilant watch over 
the young county, and in the end proved themselves able to preserve its boundaries in 
such shape that Bloomington continued its chief central town, until, in the course of 
a few years, it was so well established as to fear nothing. 

The period from 1831 to 1836 was one of great prosperity for Central []linois. 
Settlers were pouring in rapidly from the Eastern and Southern States. There was a 
large emigration from Kentucky and Tennessee, made up mostly of those who desired to 
rear their families away from the blighting and deadening influences of slavery. Illinois 
was learning that the result of the contest on the question of slavery a few years before 
was more favorable than the most enthusiastic advocates of freedom had predicted. 
Ohio and Indiana, however, furnished the most liberal share of the new-comers to Bloom- 
ington and McLean County, though there were a few genuine Yankees, and quite a num- 
ber of those known as “ York State Yankees.” The sudden influx of settlers created a 
home demand for the products of the country and stimulated the trade of our merchants, 
so that up to 1836, the time of the great financial crash, the times continued to grow bet- 
ter and better, until the mania for land speculation became prevalent, followed by the 
general smash and crash of 1837, of which the full effect for evil was not realized for 
several years. It would appear that the times then grew worse for five or six years, 
until, in 1842, there was terrible distress. We who have passed through the flush times 
from 1863 to 1873, and who have seen, since the latter date, five years of constantly 
accelerating financial stringency, can form some idea of the condition of affairs here 
thirty to forty years ago. We must bear in mind that we now have railroads and a 
home market, while in those days there were no markets nearer than Chicago and St. 
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Louis; and when we add to this the fact of our possession of a currency that is abso- 
lutely perfect, and compare it with no currency at all, we shall begin to realize the con- 
dition of our early settlers. The financial question is treated to some extent elsewhere 
in this book, and we shall, therefore, omit further mention of it in this connection. 

From 1831 to 1836, the growth of Bloomington was rapid, yet at the latter date 
there were only 450 inhabitants, showing it was still quite a small village. We learn 
that as late as 1840 there were not over six or eight stores, though improvements were 
going on slowly all the time. We must remember that down to this date there were 
few who had attempted to settle on the prairie; the groves were still the, only desirable 
locations. Farming as we have since seen it was hardly thought of, and, as a matter of 
course, there was less business in proportion for merchants than we see at the present 
time. The habits of the people were simple. The increase in wealth had not yet 
brought about general extravagance, and the carcful habits of the early settlers continued 
with gradual change down to the discovery of gold in California. From 1849 to 1855, 
there was a most wonderful development of the county, and consequent growth of the 
town; but all this was unfelt at the time we are studying, and we can still consider it 
a portion of the good old times of McLean County. 

It has been a matter of surprise that the people of the present day take so little inter- 
est in the improvements that have been made in farming implements and farming pro- 
cesses. It was not till after 1842 that plows had been made that would do good work 
on the black, fine, prairie soils of this country. Plows were made of cast-iron before 
1835; but such could only be used on gravelly or sandy soils. They would not “scour” 
or keep free from clogging when tried here; and, for many years, farmers and manu- 
facturers were studying how to make a plow that would “scour” in prairie soil. Vari- 
ous styles of wooden plows, also iron and wood combined, were tried and abandoned, 
until in the end the cast-steel plow of the present day was brought partly to perfection, 
and added vastly to the capabilities of our-agriculturists. Wheat was laboriously reaped 
by hand with a sickle, or cut with a cradle; threshed by hand or horse power; win- 
nowed by hand; and, when ready for market, could not be sold except for home con- 
sumption. The seed-drill, the harvester, the mowing-machine, the steam-thresher, were 
things of the future. Corn was planted by hand and cultivated by “single shovel ” 
horse-plows as rude as the plows that prepared the grounds for planting. Thus, plant- 
ing corn by hand, tilling it slowly and laboriously, our great staple was cultivated with 
difficulty ; and, when raised, it could only be marketed in the shape of beef or pork ; 
hogs and cattle were driven to Cincinnati, Chicago, Galena or St. Louis, and the long 
journey rendered it advisable to fatten stock with some qualifications for speed, or, rather, 
ability to travel with little loss of flesh. The fine breeds of hogs and cattle for which 
McLean County is now famed, would then have been worthless for driving. This 
region was pre-eminently a stock country. The large herds of swine were nearly wild, 
running at large in the groves, fattening partially on nuts and acorns, finished off late 
in the fall with as little corn as might answer the purpose ; not made too fat, for fear of 
injury in driving to market. Immense herds of cattle roamed at will over the prairies, 
often obtaining their entire living during the winter by browsing on what they could 
find in the woods or “ timber”’ as it must be called in this region. This prairie was 
owned by the Government until after the mania for land speculation from 1834 to 
1836, when much of that near the timber was purchased; but owners of cattle 
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seldom troubled themselves to buy more than enough for their cultivation on a small 
scale. . 

It will readily be seen that under this state of affairs, farmers realized but little for 
their labor, which they expended upon the cultivated portion of their lands, and that 
the profit was chiefly in stock-raising, which, by the way, was not very profitable, as 
prices of pork and beef were very low. After these articles had been sent to market 
under all the difficulties described, there was generally a small return for the producer. 
Hence it will be realized that merchants and mechanics, living in the towns and villages, 
could have received but a small remuneration from an agricultural people so situated, and 
no great growth could have been looke. for in a town which, like Bloomington, was not 
a primary market for agricultural products. Bloomington was a pleasant residence, was 
the capital of a fine county, and possessed a good trade with the surrounding country, 
and was growing with its growth, but it only contained a population of 1,611 as late as 
1851, and not till the advent of railroads did the place put on the airs of an important 
city. 

In common with other historians, we find it difficult to chronicle events in their 
exact order, and must follow the thread wherever it leads—leaving the reader to do a 
portion of the weaving. We have brought our narrative down to about the year 1837, 
and, perhaps, a reference to the items contained fh a copy of the Bloomington Observer, 
dated November 17, 1838, Vol. 2, No. 35—which is before us—may be of interest, as 
being from the oldest copy of the journal that can be obtained. 

Its editor was Jesse W. Fell, and the office was on the corner of Madison and Grove 
streets. Its advertisements, as a rule, were put up neatly, and denote typographical 
ability. Nothing larger than two-line black-faced primer is to be found. 

The law firm of Davis & Colton was composed of David Davis and Wells Colton. 
They offered “to attend to all professional business confided to their care in the counties 
of Peoria, McLean, Macon, Tazewell, Putnam and Livingston.”” They would have their 
hands full to-day over so much territory, surely. 

Dr. John F. Henry “has returned home” (where from is not stated), “and offers 
his professional services to his friends.”’ 

Covel & Weed wanted 10,000 pounds of dried hides at liberal prices. 

The annual commencement of “Illinois Seminary’’ was held on September 19. 
“Tllinois Seminary” still stands, but is deserted and sorry-looking, near the C. & A. 
shops. 

The estate of John Kimler, deceased, was in the hands of Coffey & Cox, admin- 
istrators, for sale or settlement. 

Mormons, in covered wagons, with property worth $3,000, were en route for Mis- 
souri. 

The death of Thomas H. Haines, M. D., occurred “on the 3rd instant, in the 
37th year of his age, and was extensively felt and most deeply deplored in the com- 
munity.” 

William P. Brown was Postmaster. Mail matter arrived and departed by stage 
every other day in the week. 

W. H. McFall gave notice that the next Legislature would be petitioned to form 
a new county by slicing off a portion of McLean, Macon and Champaign Counties. 


We presume the new county thus formed was DeWitt. 
f I 
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Seth Baker, President, published a village ordinance notifying that ‘each able- 
bodied white male resident in the incorporated town of Bloomington, between the ages 
of twenty-one and fifty pan shall be required to do and perform four days ale in the 
year 1838.” 

The Central Railroad was building south, and had reached Peru. It was many 
years before it was able to cross the Illinois River. 

Benjamin Walker offered $100 reward for two dark-brown horses that had been 
stolen from the stable of James Allin, Esq., in Bloomington. 

The stage ran through from Danville to Pekin in “ ess than three days.” The 
fare one way was $10. “ No disappointments unless the roads be impassable.’ Imagine 
a stage on a road in Illinois in a winter like that of 1877-78! 

O. Covel was the only insurance agent. 

James Allin, J. W. Fell and A. Gridley offered property in Decatur worth $600 
to $1,000, to any one who would start a saw-mill there. 

Edgar Conklin was a land agent at the town of Le Roy. 

Armstrong & Palmer, 8. Baker & Co., Covel & Weed and James Allin were the 
leading dry goods merchants. 

The “ Bloomington Hotel” was advertised for rent by A. Gridley. The building 
was one of the “finest.” It contained’ thirty beds. As an inducement, the advertise- 
ment went on to say, “ Bloomington is the flourishing county seat of one of the first 
counties on the line of the stage route from Danville to Pekin.” This hotel was after- 
ward known as the American House, and was moved away a few years since to make 
room for the fine buildings erected by Stevenson Bros. and Gen. es on East Front 
street. 

The county of Livingston was taken off of McLean in 1837, aati entered upon 
its independent career ; and Woodford was organized in 1840, partly from McLean and 
the rest from Cosewell County. These changes took but little business from Bloom- 
ington, however, as the territory named was very sparsely settled at the time of their 
organization. 

Previous to 1840, several of the most prominent and deserving of our present 
citizens, with others who are now dead, became residents of Bloomington ; but, for the 
period of time since the first sale of lots, we cannot take space to mention more than a 
few of the best known, and must, from the circumstances of the case, be excused for 
leaving out names equally worthy with those we mention. The field is altogether too 
large for the thorough cultivation it in truth deserves. Among those who arrived at. 
this time, some of whom, perhaps, settled on farms in the neighborhood, were Jesse W. 
Fell, James B. Price, George Price, John Price, Dr. John J*. Henry, Bailey H. Coffee, 
Ortugal Covel, William Gillespie, Wells Colton, Joshua H. Harlan, Welcome P. Brown, 
Andrew Dodd, G. B. . Larrison, George S. Markley, John Magoun, John E. McClun, 
Peter Withers, J. C. Tarbord, E. Platte, David Davis, William_T. Major, Dr. L. S. 
Major, Dr. John M. Major, James Depew, W. H. ‘femple, Hon. James Miller, Thomas 
Williams, William Thomas, Samuel Lander, Kt. H. Fell, Andrew M. Scoggin, Abra- 
ham Brokaw, William F. Flagg, John W. Billings, John T. Gunnell, William O. Viney, 
James T._ Walton, oshua R, Fell, Henry Richardson, Jonathan Glimpse, George 
Dietrich, Lewis Bunn, William G. Thompson, Allan> Withers, Joel Depew, M. H. 
Hawks, W. C. Hobbs, James Depew, and others. Col. McCollough, Dr. S. W. Noble, 
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8. D. Baker, Chastine Major, A. Stansberry, and several other prominent citizens, lived 
in various towns in McLean County in early days, and afterward moved into Blooming- 
ington. Their names will properly appear in the different township histories. 

Mr. Jesse W. Fell arrived in Bloomington in 1832. He was the first lawyer in 
Bloomington who had a regular diploma, though there were others who practiced law 
at about the same time. 

Mr. Fell was one of the most active and enterprising of the active men of the 
new town. With Mr. James Allin and Mr. Gridley he readily associated, and the 
three, in the words of one of our oldest citizens, formed a trio that could not be equaled. 
In every enterprise that promised the good of our city, Mr. Fell was ever one of the 
foremost, and if the full history of our city. were written by a careful historian, it would 
be shown that to him is due as much credit as to any citizen of the place. His name 
will occur all through our history, though in 1855 he be@ame a resident of North 
Bloomington, soon after called Normal. The-history of Normal will give special men- 
tion of Mr. Jesse W. Fell, though during the twenty-five years of his residence there 
he has taken a warm interest in Bloomington’s projects, having often been one of the 
most active and efficient in carrying forward our most important interests. 

It was during the time that elapsed from 1830 to 1840, that Bloomington took an 
humble place in a history that has now become quite enviable. We have seen that at 
its start it possessed very few advantages over other towns that were projected, and its 
prospects existed mainly in the brains of a few enterprising men, who attracted around 
them other men of the same character, of whom we have enumerated some of the most 
energetic and most effective in building a town at this point, where men were com- 
pelled to fight against the spirit of the age, against the popular ideas of the times. It 
was emphatically a “town-building ” age. Paper towns were located, projected, bought, 
sold, wholesaled, retailed, peddled, all over the entire land. The veriest dunce in the 
Kast could tell exactly what was required to build a town, as the newspapers were full of 
the current ideas. It was demonstrated that in order to build a town there must be 
timber, stone, water-power, coal and navigable waters, or the contemplated town must 
speedily give up its chances. Southern Illinois was full of towns of this character, pos- 
sessing nearly every qualification required. The Illinois River from its mouth to above 
Ottawa, was lined with these promising towns, or paper cities. 

Bloomington had barely enough timber for fuel, none for manufacturing purposes ; 
had no stone, no coal, no navigation, and, worse than all, had no water to depend on for 
ordinary drinking purposes. Bloomington had no chance against towns like Peru, Ottawa, 
or Joliet, which were looked upon as sure to become large cities. The idea of building 
a good town here was ridiculed and scouted, and the men who were engaged in the 
enterprise were often more discouraged than the present generation can realize. 

But we show in these pages how these men overcame all obstacles, and how, in the 
present, success being achieved, it looks to those who only see the results, as if the city 
of Bloomington could scareely help growing of itself. The foundations for its success 
were laid in these early years, by the cementing and forming of that splendid public 
spirit of which we so often write in these pages. / 

During this period several churches were organized, and their houses of worship 
were built; quite a number of frame stores, and one good brick store, at the northeast 
corner of Main and Front streets, and a goodly number of residences. Several of these 
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last are still standing, among them the Allin residence, builtin 1838, by W. H. Allin, 
just west of the present Baptist Church. The town must have looked quite small, as 
its total population, in 1840, did not much exceed 600. Its churches as then built 
were diminutive, its residences and stores small, and there were few indications of the fine 
structures which, within twenty years were to grace its streets. 

Three churches were built during this period—the Methodist, Baptist and the First 
Presbyterian—the latter the first brick church in Bloomington. Probably the city 
had a larger proportion of professing Christians in 1840, than at any later period 
of its history. The first brick Court House, built at a cost of $8,500, was erected in 1836. 
It was a famous building for the times, and was used until 1868. 

Several additions were made to the city, town lots having been the principal 
article of export, so to speak, in 1836, and from that time to 1840 they were a drug in 
the market. Many of theSe lots were sold at the East during the era of speculation, 
and, when the bubble burst, their owners allowed their investments to vanish, and the 
lots were sold for taxes. The various industries dependent upon agriculture, like black- 
smithing and wagon-making, were, however, well under way by the year 1840, and the 
town was beginning to grow in business importance more than in wealth and population. 


1840 To 1850. 


During this period, Bloomington made a_ substantial advance, notwithstand. 
ing the seareity of money. At the beginning, in 1840, the whole country, East 
as well as West, was in the agonies of financial distress. This city suffered the 
most, perhaps, in the years 1841 and 1842, thongh it is likely that subsequently people 
had become so accustomed to the hard times that they made fewer complaints. Lands 
and town lots were almost valueless; in many cases rich, improved farming-lands 
would sell for less than $1.25 per aere. People who did not own land felt they 
were fortuuate—not being obliged to pay taxes. The most valuable property was 
our heavy timbered land. This, it was believed, had a real value, but wild prairie, a 
few miles distant from timber, was thought to be almost worthless. A large quantity 
of prairie had been entered during the flush times, from 1834 to 1836, and was now 
abandoned by the speculators who were generally compelled to go into bankruptcy. 

The times improved gradually, though even in 1849, when the gold excitement 
broke out, money was exceedingly scarce, and large numbers left this region who felt that 
their chances for obtaining a competency were almost infinitesimal. Still, in spite of 
hard times, population increased. The great distress prevailing in the Eastern States 
forced families to emigrate, and many arrived, who came simply hoping to make a bare 
living, not looking for the rich rewards they ultimately obtained. We find that from 
1845 to 1850, the population of Bloomington increased from 800 to 1,611, showing a 
vigor that one would seareely expect from the general condition of the country at large. 
The recovery of the country from the terrible prostration which occurred in 1836 was 
very gradual, but towns situated in the midst of as rich a country as there is surround- 
ing Bloomington, and inhabited by people of such energy and perseverance, recovered 
wore rapidly than others, and by the end'of this period our city—then a village—was 
onee more on the high road to prosperity. As early as 1848, there was a movement 
toward the establishment of a college, there were several good high schools or academies 
in operation, and there was talk of starting a city government, as the town or village 
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organization then existing was found to be almost entirely inoperative. The year 1850 
appears to mark the commencement of an era of enterprise. It was at this time that 
railroad-building began to revive,and among the many projects for making Bloom- 
ington a railroad center, it was seen that the Illinois Central, and, perhaps, several other 
railroads would reach this city ingthe course of the next five years. In less than three 
years two railroads were in operation. 

From 1842 to 1848, great numbers of the new, improved plows were introduced 
plows that would ‘scour ” or work freely in the rich prairie soil, and by the year 1850, 
reapers were used to some extent, and farmers could see their way clearly. The day of 
toilsome hand-labor was about to give place to the corn-planter, the mower and the 
reaper, and the courage thus given to our farmers began to re-act upon the towns and 
cities situated in rich agricultural districts. These causes had great influence upon the 
growth and welfare of Bloomington. This city had the honor, as early as 1841 or 1842, 
to manufacture improved plows—those that would “scour.” They were made in large 
numbers by Bunn, Ellsworth & Brokaw. 

W. F. Flagg and J. W. Ewing are entitled to great credit for their reaper which 
they brought to great perfection as early as 1848 and 1849. They were among the 
foremost inventors of improved reapers and manufactured a large number. Mr. Flagg 
soon after built his fine factory and carried on quite a large business. In reapers as 
well as plows, Bloomington’s manufacturers soon had an enviable reputation. 

During the latter part of this decade, the “Gold Fever,” or California emigration, 
took away a large number of Bloomington’s most energetic and active young men, who, 
with their expensive outfits, made a severe drain upon the town. Their places here 
were filled, and soon the village was going ahead as well as at any time in its history. 
Between 1840 and 1850, Bloomington experimented with a town or village government, 
having had a Board of Trustees with some of the powers of a city government. The 
result of the effort was, that public sentiment crystallized into such a condition, that 
when the city charter was adopted in 1851, it found the way prepared for the steady 
and reliable municipal government that has prevailed for twenty-cight years. 


1850 to 1860. 


In the beginning of this decade there was an advance in prosperity, and by 
the year 1852, this whole region was moved by a sudden impulse, to which all 
previous improvement was slow indeed. At this time, the Illinois Central Rail- 
road was building in good earnest; its route was established; Bloomington was a 
point on its line, and became headquarters for the contractors who were making the 
road, while the Chicago & Alton was commenced in the fall of the same year. 

May 23, 1853, the Illinois Central cars were running from La Salle to Bloom- 
ington; and in the autumn of the same year, the other line was in operation from this 
place to Springfield. Both roads were soon after extended, so that two main lines were 
open, having been built rapidly, and Bloomingtonians were hardly ready to believe that 
these evidences of future growth and development could be real. It was at this time 
our city began to make giant strides. Houses and stores were rapidly built; new streets 
opened ; additions laid out; money became plenty, and prosperity reigned on every side. 
The growth of the county kept pace with the town, and fortunes were made ina year or 
two, by the sudden rise in the value of real estate. The population of the city was 
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1,611 in 1850, and’ rose to 5,000 in 1855, 7,000 in 1858, and was about 8,000 at the 
time of the Federal census in 1860. 

During this decade, Bloomington was ornamented by the beautiful residenee of 
Gen. Gridley, built at a cost of $40,000, in 1859; and also the Gov. Matteson house, 
at the northeast corner of Jefferson and Lee streetss the Roadnight house, northwest 
eorner Lee and Locust; Col. Boyd’s, Gen. Orme’s, and several other fine residences. 
The “old Methodist Church” was erected in 1850.° Thomas Williams was the con- 
tractor. The Baptist Chureh was built in 1857; A. H. Gage, architect and contractor. 
The Second Presbyterian Church and several other church-buildings date from about 
this time. The elegant National Bank building was erected in 1860. The Ashley 
House was built in 1857, as far as putting on the roof. The enterprise stopped till 
1862, when Mr. Thomas Ashley, Sr., finished the building. Those fine stores called Phoo- 
nix Block, on the south side of the square, and the north half of those buildings on 
the west, and three on the north side, now known as the Metropolitan Block, were all 
finished previous to 1860, as also Royce Block, and a fine block on Main strect, south 
of the latter, burned, however, together with the Nicolls House, in a great fire in the 
winter of 1862. The west side of Main street, from Front to Washington, was built up 
before 1857, including the McLean County Bank, as was the large block of six fine 
stores on the south side of Front street, between Main and Center. Other improve- 
ments of importance also date from this period. The old Wesleyan College building, 
the Fourth Ward Public School, Major’s Female College, Conover’s Female Seminary, 
and the Normal, were all either completed or well under way before the year 1860. It 
was during this period that the Chicago & Alton shops were also started (they employed 
180 men in 1857), and the large manufacturing establishment of Flagg’s (now the chair- 
factory), with other important shops, began to give Bloomington the air of a manufact- 
uring as well as that of a commercial and educational center, and it was now fairly 
started on its career of usefulness and importance. 

During the ten years under consideration, the population of Bloomington under- 
went a remarkable change. Instead of a purely American community, as in 1850, the 
year 1860 found here a large sprinkling, in all, perhaps, two thousand or more, of for- 
eigners, who had come to stay. The building of the two railroads had brought hither 
a large number of Irish workmen, and their presence induced the settlement of many 
of the best class of Irish, men of education and means, who cast in their lot with their 
countrymen, forming in the aggregate a very valuable element of the total population 
of the city. 

The increase of Germans was also very large, particularly in the years 1854 to 
1858. They were a hard-working, well-behaved class, who; with their successors, have 
now become numerous, and who, for general good-conduct, industry and good-citizen- 
ship are not surpassed by any nationality in Bloomington. At the rate they are now 
inereasing, and allowing that they continue to accumulate money for fifty years as they have 
during the past twenty, the Germans wil! predominate in numbers, wealth and influence. 

It was between 1853 and 1858 that the great speculation occurred in town lots 
and farm property. ‘he rapid building of the town created a demand for lots that 
astonished all the old residents. Even men like the old leaders, Messrs. Allin, Fell, 
Gridley and Davis, could not keep their ideas up with the improvements going on all 
* around them. 
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When the Chicago & Alton depot and machine-shops were located, in 1853, they 
were so far out of town that people going there from where the Ashley House now 
stands made a straight cut across the prairie most of the distance, though it was hardly 
three years before the whole space was filled with houses and buildings. In the year 
1856, there over two hundred buildings erected in Bloomington, very many of them in 
the northwestern part, and the total cost of improvements during that single year was 
over a quarter of a million, During the four years from 1854 to 1858, our city made 
giant strides. Several additions were laid out and large sums of money were realized 
from the sale of lots. 

The panic of 1857 prostrated Bloomington but temporarily, although many of its 
most enterprising men were overwhelmed in ruin. The failure of the crop of winter 
wheat in 1858 was felt most severely, as many of our city people were now land spec- 
ulators or gentleman farmers, cultivating farms by contracts with tenants—and the 
result added largely to the general distress. We shall find, however, that, in the course 
of a few years, the city had recuperated, and was again growing as fast as ever before 
in its history. 

1860 ro 1870. 

At the beginning of the time now under consideration, the business of the country 
was in a fair condition, but was threatened with overthrow and prostration by the civil 
war, then scarcely believed in by most, though its effects were being felt, imperceptibly, 
perhaps, but still effectually hindering improvement. In a short time the efforts of all 
were directed to saving what was then possessed, with little thought of further accumu- 
lation; but the results of strife and commotion were, after all, not unfavorable to growth 
and prosperity, as we find that as early as 1862 the city was well under way in its career 
of prosperity. At the close of the war in 1865, buildings were springing up on every 
hand. The year 1866 gave us Liberty Block, the old Post Office Block, Schroeder’s 
Block, and other buildings completed ; and before the year 1870, we can chronicle the 
completion of some more stores on the north and several on the west side of the Public 
Square, with other improvements. We also note the completion of the immense new 
railroad shops, the fine new Court House, the High School, the First, Third and Fifth 
Ward school-buildings, the Free Congregational Church, the fine residences of Dwight 
Harwood, R. KE. Williams, Laurence Weldon, W. F. Flagg, Peter Whitmer, and others 
equally well worthy of mention. The rapid growth of the city in the northern and 
northeastern directions occurred at about this time. The population of the place nearly 
or quite doubled in these ten years, it being about fifteen thousand, by the United 
States census of 1870, while the value of buildings erected, reckoned, of course, on the 
inflated basis, was over $2,000,000. In this period, we must credit the building of the 
Indianapolis, Bloomington & Western, the Jacksonville branch of the Chicago & Alton, 
and the commencement of the La Fayette & Bloomington Railroads, all of which con- 
tributed largely to the wonderful prosperity of the thriving city. At the close of this 
period, the Chicago & Alton shops were burned October 31, 1867, and, in order to 
secure their rebuilding at Bloomington, the city voted $55,000 in bonds to remunerate 
the company for land purchased for the enlarged shops, and the city also vacated several 
streets and alleys desired. This issue of bonds could not be legal until a special act of 
the Legislature was obtained. This was done, but the bill was vetoed by Gov. Palmer, 
on the ground of unconstitutionality. Bloomington sent a lobby of thirty or forty 
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influential men to Springfield, who presented their case to the Legislature so well that the 
bill was passed over the Governor’s veto. These bonds have since been paid, principal and 
interest, though if opposition had been made, there is no doubt the constituion would have 
prevented the collection of the taxes. The securing of these shops, the passage of the 
law and the ultimate payment of this money, make a chapter of history that exhibits 
the pluck and determination of Bloomington better than almost any other event since 
its settlement. 

The increase of wealth during the ten years from 1860 to 1870 was entirely without 
precedent in the history of Bloomington. Business of all kinds prospered ; there were 
few business failures, and our citizens generally believed the road to fortune was open 
‘and plain before them, with no devious windings, no pit-falls, no danger of failure. A 
different state of affairs, however, will be pictured in the next chapter. 


1870 To 1879. 


When the war closed, most people looked for a sudden fall in values, and a rapid 
return to the old paths of plodding industry, but, to their surprise, the career of pros- 
perity lasted until the panic of 1873, and,as a consequence, Bloomington still continued 
to add to its borders, to beautify its churches, its residences, and in various directions 
put on the airs of a metropolitan city. Even when the panic of 1873 had demonstrated 
that the country at large had received a check, Bloomington continued to build and 
enlarge, to embark in enterprises, stubbornly refusing to acknowledge that for a time, at 
least, the city must wait for the further growth of the country in its rear. Building did 
not stop till 1877, and even then could scarcely be said to be at an end. In the early 
‘years of this decade, the elegant Wesleyan College, the beautiful Minerva Block, Roush 
& Humphrey’s and Oberkeetter’s fine wholesale blocks, Ives Block, the two Swan Blocks, 
Davis Block, containing Durley Hall, the tasteful People’s Bank, Livingston Block, the 
stone front on the east side of the square, Washington Block, and many other fine 
stores, were finished. The new Post Office Building, corner of Front and Center, one of 
the best blocks in the city, was built in 1876, by L. Ferre. Itisa building remarkably 
well adapted to the purpose designed. 

The many brick stores on West Chestnut street were erected during the early part 
of this decade, it being evident from the building of the immense machine-shops that 
there would be a permanent demand for these structures. During these ten years, the 
city built over a mile of Nicolson (wooden) pavement, commenced its system of sewers 
and built its Water Works and City Hall. 

To this period, we credit, also, the elegant new Methodist Church, the Episcopal 
Church, the large Catholic Church, and several small churches. A large number of fine 
private houses date from 1870 to 1879. Among these we will mention that of Judge 
David Davis, in 1871, costing over $50,000, and that of Dr. C. Wakefield, in 1873, cost- 

—~ 
ing $23,000, and several others of great value and beauty. 

Population has increased from 15,000 to an honest 18,000, though we flatter our- 
selves that a certain directory census taken in 1873—under a contract giving no pay 
unless there might be found 20,000 souls—is a reliable indication that our population 
exceeded the desired figure by 100 at that time. 

Although Bloomington merchants did some wholesaling previous to 1870, the 
growth of this branch of our commerce has been wonderful in the last ten years. There 
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are now forty wholesale firms, employing over sixty traveling men, selling goods in six 
or seven different States, who are missionaries to inform the whole world of the advan- 
tages to be derived from trade with the thriving city of Bloomington. 

This wholesale business and the successful enterprise of several of our manufactur- 
ers, taken together, give evidence of future prosperity, when “ better times” shall 
arrive. 

Our scene is now drawing to a close. We have pictured Bloomington feebly, but 
we have tried to indicate that in its day of “small beginnings” it was a town of unusual 
vigor, and contained a vast amount of “reserve power.” We have seen it arise from 
the crash of 1836, before the country at large had recovered, and found it well on its 
way to renewed prosperity long before the croakers conceived such an outcome could 
be possible. We saw Bloomington prostrate again in 1857, and before long it again 
resounded ‘with the click of the mason’s trowel and echoed to the hammer of the busy 
carpenter. We have traced the record of the third financial crisis, and found our city 
—like the whole nation, East and West—prostrated in a degree, but not hopeless. 
Unlike the previous occasions of disaster, the history of the present has the strong relief 
of the brightly.dawning prosperity upon a permanent basis of financial honesty and 
national good faith. 

Everything is ready for the “good time coming.” Bloomington has its sails all 
set. It is ready for the fair wind. Its storehouses, its manufactories, its radiating rail- 
roads, its energetic merchants, its cautious capitalists—all are here on the spot, capable 
of carrying the name and fame of our good city to greater lengths, to higher flights 
than ever known before. The generation of active young men now on the stage or 
about to take their places there, are, a majority of them, born Bloomingtonians. Let 
them study the proud record of the achievements of their fathers, and resolve that, 
come what will, the Bloomington of the future shall at least be the equal of the Bloom- 
ington of the past. 

GEN. GRIDLEY’8 RECOLLECTIONS. 

The following statement was given by Gen. Gridley to a short-hand reporter as a 
conversation, and written out by the reporter subsequently. It does not pretend to be 
anything more than a slight sketch of prominent facts, given as an interview. 

“T came to this county the 8th day of October, 1831. This county was organ- 
ized by an act of the Legislature during their session in the winter of 1830 and 1831. 
This city was laid out in June, 1831, by the then County Commissioners John Cheney, 
of Cheney’s Grove; Timothy D. Hoblit, of Big Grove (now in De Witt County), and 
Jesse Havens, of Haven’s Grove. The first sale of lots was on the 4th day of July, 
1831. They were sold by the County Commissioners. The proceeds of that sale 
amounted to about $300, which was used to build a Court House. The land in the 
original town of Bloomington was donated by James Allin to the county for that 
purpose. This county before that time was a part of Tazewell County. There were 
not over ten or a dozen families in Bloomington when I came here. There were Col. 
Latta, Dr. Baker, Dr. Wheeler, James Allin, David Trimmer, Robert Guthrie, William 
McKisson, and there were a few others. Mr. McKisson was not married at that 
time, but married shortly after. I recollect old John Dawson. When-I arrived in this 
county, he was residing sixteen miles east. of Bloomington, on the Indian Camp. I 
don’t know of any Indians being there at that time. He was a man of strong good 
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principle, natural good sense and a thoroughly honest man, with a strong will, of great 
kindness. Integrity and hospitality to strangers were the general characteristics of 
the early settlers of this county, treating a stranger as well as an acquaintance with 
the greatest kindness. Of the early settlers of this county, I never knew of but one 
family that were inclined to be dishonest. Some of them are here now, and some of 
them went away. John Dawson had early acquired a good deal of property, and was 
considered quite a wealthy man, but he lost a good deal and gave security for a good 
many. 

“Old Dr. Baker came to McLean County in 1830; he was a very excellent man ; 
he never practiced medicine. He was Clerk of the Board of County Commissioners 
and Clerk of the Probate Court; was Postmaster several years. He was a kind, gen- 
erous-hearted man, giving information with regard to real estate and business matters 
generally, within his knowledge, without compensation. He died about six years ago. 

‘There were no Indians around here when I came, except a few Pottawatomies, 
who had their homes up in Indian Grove, in Livingston County. 

“In the spring of 1832, we raised a company for the Black Hawk war. Mr. L, 
Covel was the Captain and I was First Lieutenant and Baldwin was Second Lieuten- 
ant. The company consisted of fifty-six mustered men, each man furnishing his own 
horse and equipage. Leaving here in June, we were attached to Stillman’s Battalion at 
Peoria. Arrived at Dixon, on Rock River, a few days later, and there learned that 
Black Hawk was about thirty miles up the river. We were to await, at Dixon, the 
arrival of the main army. The volunteers in Stillman’s Battalion numbered just 206 
men. ‘The men were very anxious to go and clean out the Indians, and not wait for 
the regulars. So we went on and came up with the Indians, six or seven hundred 
strong, a little way on the other side of what is now called Stillman’s Run. I cannot 
say much about the fight, but this, and that is, we got most beautifully whipped in the 
fight with the Indians. We only lost one man from this county, and his name is Joseph 
Draper ; he was in our company. After the fight, we returned to Dixon, thirty miles 
distant, the best way we could. 

“Soon after the battle, we were sent back to this county and mustered out of serv- 
ice. Soon after this, another company was formed and mustered into the service. That 
company was commanded by Capt. John H. 8S. Rhodes, who was killed on the I., B. & 
W. Railroad, about two years ago. 


FINANCIAL CRISIS OF 1837. 


“The great financial crisis was in 1837, but it was beginning to be felt in 1836. 
It was caused by the Government of the United States withdrawing its deposits from 
the banks, and also by the wild speculations in real estate at that time, and consequently 
the establishment of State banks, and wild-cat banks sprang up in every direction in 
their stead. 

“The greatest number of wild-cat banks sprang up in Michigan. They started so 
many in that State that they found difficulty in getting names for them all. To give 
you an idea of the number of banks at that time, if you had $1,000 in bills, there 
would be in that $1,000 the bills of over two hundred different banks. The Michigan 
money at that time went by the name of red-dog, as the bills were most of them printed 
on red. 
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‘The real estate speculation, which was one of the causes of our financial trouble 
in 1836 and 1837, was mostly in starting up towns and speculating in town lots. Town 
lots here at that time brought as high as $150 a lot. After the crash came, they would 
not bring over $5 apiece. I went to Philadelphia in 1836, and sold ahout $20;000 or 
$30,000 worth of lots, and these very same lots, after the panic, could be bought at any 
price; and the purchasers of a good many of the lots I sold at that time, and, in fact, 
the majority, never thought it worth while to pay the taxes on them. The lots here in 
Allin & Gridley’s Addition would not bring over $4 or $5, and the parties in the East 
let them go for taxes. 

“ During the time of the real estate speculations, a great many towns were laid 
out all over the country ; in fact, most everybody was laying out towns or wanted to. 
A good many of these towns never came to anything, and then again, some of them 
did well. At that time, Mr. Jesse Fell laid out Clinton, and I think he can be proud 
of that town, for it is a good, thriving city. The people living around Big Grove, 
De Witt County, wanted a town, and as the settlement was around the edge of the 
Grove, they all wanted a town right in the center, so it would be easy of access and to 
suit them all. We had a sale there and it was a very good one. I do not remember 
just what the lots did bring apiece, but I think the sale amounted to $600 or $700. 
As a town, it was a failure, like a good many others. 

“In 1836, Gen. Bartholomew laid out a little town and called it Clarksville, not 
far from Lexington; but that town, like the one in Big Grove, was a failure. Mr. 
James Brown and myself laid out Lexington, sixteen miles north of Bloomington ; that 
was a good location and they have a fine town there. 

“Gen. Covell and myself, about the same time, laid out LeRoy; that is sixteen 
miles east of Bloomington, and that was also a success. 


THE BANKRUPTCY LAW. 


“The bankruptcy law of 1840 took effect in the spring of 1841, and cost a man 
about $25 to get through. Every person that had done any kind of business here 
was entirely used up. 

“ All the bankruptcy business was done at Springfield, in the court there; and I 
had fifty-one cases in that court from this section of the country. Every man that 
had been engaged in business here took the benefit of the law. 

“The assignee’s labors were light as the assets were small, and sometimes they 
were nothing, as everybody was broken up, and book accounts were of no value whatever. 

“Tn those days, when we run a mill by horse-power, the horses walked on a large 
round platform, and the horse kept on walking but never yot any farther. Mr. 
Solomon Dodge got a notion into his head that by putting a wagon heavily loaded with 
stone in place of the horses, it would answer the same purpose. So he fixed up his 
mill, and on a certain day he gave notice that all would be ready to start. On that 
day, people flocked from far and wide to see the wonderful new motive power. Well, he 
got everything ready, and yelled out to his brother to cut the string which held the 
wagon-tongue to the side of the building, and to his utter amazement the mill stood as 
still as when the wagon was tied up. The adventure was a failure. 
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LAWYERS. 


“ Jesse W. Fell was the first lawyer, Welcome P. Brown was the second and Judge 
David Davis was the third. George S. Markley was the fourth, and then came Albert 
Dodd and myself. Albert Dodd was drowned in the Mackinaw while coming home from 
a political convention in 1840. The first Court House was a small frame building, and 
set in the middle of the square, in the same spot where our present magnificent Court 
House now stands. It was only a one-story structure, and was built at a cost of 
$300. The first. Court was held in a part of Dr. Stipp’s house. Judge Lockwood 
presided. The Court was not in session over five minutes—there was no business to be 
done. 

“ John H. Pugh, John T. Stuart and several others that have taken prominent 
parts in our history, were in attendance at that Court. The new brick Court House was 
built in 1836. Mr. Munsell, of Paris, Edgar County, was the contractor. Judge S- 
D. Lockwood was the first Judge. Judge Treat succeeded him. Judge Logan was here 
for a short time, perhaps for two terms of Court. Judge David Davis succeeded him. 
The district comprised at that time about sixtcen counties. After Judge Davis was 
appointed on the Supreme Bench by President Lincoln, Judge John M. Scott was 
elected in his place, and he was our Circuit Judge until he was elected to the Supreme 
Court of this State, and he was succeeded by Judge Thomas F. Tipton, and he was 
followed by Judge Otis T. Reeves, who is still our Judge for this district. 

“Col. Baker practiced here, and was one of the most eloquent speakers I ever 
heard. Judge Davis practiced law, before his election to the Judgeship, in partnership 
with Wells Colton, who afterward moved to St. Louis and was killed there in the great 
fire of 1849. He had a great deal of ability, and had an excellent legal mind, and 
would have been a very prominent man in the legal profession if he had lived. Gen. 
Covel came to Bloomington in May, 1831. He was Postmaster for a time, and Clerk 
of the Circuit Court for many years. He went to Washington to take a position under 
Polk, in about 1845, and died while there. He was an upright and honest man. 

“Col. E. D. Baker was the finest speaker there was at the bar. He was truly an 
eloquent man. While he was in partnership with me, he never examined any case or 
prepared any himself, and, in the financial part, he never looked at the books, but came 
to me and took it for granted that everything was all right. I remember one case that 
we were very much interested in (and one of his prominent traits was his great fondness 
for ladies’ society), and we desired him to make a careful examination of the papers. 
In the evening, we had a gathering at our house. I put the papers in my pocket, and, 
during the evening, [ had him come out in another room to look over the papers. He 
took them, put them in his pocket without examining them, and, to my surprise, he 
knew as much about them as though he had given them a careful and thorough exam- 
ination; but that was one of the peculiar characteristics of the man, and I never saw 
a man that could equal him in summing up a case. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


“Abraham Lincoln was one of the first lawyers that practiced at this bar. When 
Mr. Lincoln had a good case, he was invincible; when he had a poor case, or one. in 
which he thought he had not justice on his side, I would rather be against him than 
any man J know. When he had an idea that he was in the wrong, he could not take 
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the same interest, and I could win nine cases out of ten of that kind when Mr. Lincoln 


was on the other side. 
STEPHEN A. DOUGLAS 


practiced at this Court. He never amounted to much as a lawyer; that is to say, he 
never took rank with Lincoln and Baker. Douglas was District Attorney for this Dis- 
trict. When he came here he always stayed with me, and always, up to the time of 
his death, we were warm personal friends. As a man, he was honorable and just. As 
District Attorney he was not a success, and I don’t believe he convicted one case out of 
ten that he was interested in. 

“T was elected to the Legislature in 1840. Welcome P. Brown was my opponent. 
In that memorable campaign, we got up a monster procession and went from here to 
Peoria. We had a large canoe, hewn out of a tree, and put on wheels, and in it we had 
twelve of the soldiers of the war of 1812. The canoe was drawn by twelve horses. 
We stopped in all the towns on the way—Mackinaw, Tremont and others—and held 
meetings there, and they were good ones, too. Hverybody turned out. I don’t know 
of any of these soldiers now living. a . ig 


THE ILLINOIS CENTRAL RAILROAD. 

“ At the time of fixing the location of the Illinois Central Railroad, in 1851, I 
was in the Senate. There I met Robert Rantoul, and, by an arrangement with him, I 
secured the location of the road within five miles of the line of Town 22, Range 2 east, 
which brought it to within two miles of Bloomington, and on the same line as Decatur 
and Clinton. They had to build fifty miles of the road within two years from the time 
they obtained the charter, and they built that fifty miles from La Salle to Bloomington. 
There was a great pressure brought to bear. They first contemplated building the road 
from Cairo up the Wabash, then to Galena; then again, they were worked upon by 
another element to run the road by another line, taking in Peoria and Springfield ; the 
strong point in favor of the last proposed route was that they would have a paying trade 
much sooner than by any other line they could run. It was true they would not get so 
much land, but the increase in trade, at the outside, would more than pay for the difference 
in the amount of land. At the time the Illinois Central Railroad came into Blooming- 
ton, we had a population of 2,500 inhabitants. The Chicago & Alton Railroad was 
built from Springfield to Bloomington in 1854. The name of the road at that time 
was Chicago & Mississippi Railroad. 

BANKING. 

“J commenced banking in Bloomington in March, 1853. The charter for the 
McLean County Bank was obtained in March, 1853, and was to run twenty-five years. 
Mj; partners at the time were J. Young Scammon and J. A. Burch, but, before the end 
of two years, I owned the entire stock. My deposits for the first five years were about 
$200,000. The next thing in that line was a kind of broker's office, started by John 
R. Smith & Co., and their place of business was where Phoenix Block now stands. 
But the next regular bank that was established here was the La Fayette Bank, south- 
west corner of Center and Jefferson streets, in the year 1857. In the first place, I had 
Missouri State bonds, but they commenced to decline and I exchanged them for Illinois 
bonds and lost $12,000. John R. Smith held on to his and lost by it. If he had 
exchanged them when I did, it would have been better for him. The amount of bank 
capital invested here in Bloomington now is about $800,000. After the State Bank 
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broke, we had wild-cat banks, and plenty of them. We had some gold and silver, but 
coin did not circulate very much at that time. Out of one hundred banks, ninety of 
them were wild-cat. All that many of these banks had to depend on to keep them 
running was their deposits. They would take their bank-bills and place them in the 
hands of brokers to pay out, and they would leave their bonds as security ; so, in 
reality, they got nothing, and the brokers made all the money there was made. There 
was a man by the name of Jones who owned twelve different wild-cat banks. 


JESSE W. FELL. 

“ He came to Bloomington a year later than I did, in the year 1832. He gave 
his attention to the practice of the law about two years after he came here, after which 
time he engaged largely in land operations, becoming interested in lands in the county 
of McLean, and also in the county of Cook, in the immediate neighborhood of Chicago. 
If he had continued in the legal profession and used the same energy that he did in his 
other public enterprises, he would have made his mark among the legal talent of the 
State and country. A man of indomitable will, thorough business qualifications, fine 
intellect, worthy of any trust, and whom I have known now forty years and known him 
intimately, and he stands without a blemish or blot on his character as a citizen and 
friend. ASHAEL GRIDLEY.” 

TOWNSHIP ORGANIZATION. 

From the time when Blooming Grove was a part of Fayette County, till some time 
after the laying-out of the town of Bloomington, the local government was in the hands 
of County Commissioners, aided slightly by what were called precinct organizations. 
The voting was done by precincts, and a Justice of the Peace and a Constable voted for 
in each, after the year 1827—and these, with some other little affairs, were attended to 
at the elections—but the main business was done at the county seat by the Commission- 
ers. The first precincts were formed in Fayette County in 1826. In 1831, in 
McLean County, Blooming Grove Precinct was almost one-quarter as large as the 
county is now. It then contained over six townships, but it was afterward made smaller. 
’ Voting was always done in Bloomington, after 1829, even after the organization of the 
village. Then when the city was formed it was the same—all State and county elections 
being held under the precinct government. Under the township organization, in 1858, 
and ever since, it has continued in the same manner down to the present time. 

In 1857, township organization was adopted in McLean County, and the new town 
governments were set in motion April 6, 1858. The new system was inaugurated by 
the election of the following Board, many of whom are historic characters, whose 
names often occur in our annals: Supervisor, John E. McClun; Assistant Supervisor, 
David Simons; Collector, John L. Routt, recently Governor of Colorado; Assessor, 
W.H. Hodge. Mr. John N. Larrimore was Town Clerk, and filled the office more than 
twelve years. The Justices were Z. Lawrence, 8. B. Brown, M. H. Hawks, 8. Johnson 
and Henry S. Herr. The Constables were John W. Allin, John W. Haggard, Alexan- 
der Steele, James Taffee and Norvel Dixon. This system of town government has con- 
tinued with very little change, down to the present time. The township of Bloomington 
now elects six members of the County Board of Supervisors. For the year 1879, these 
are Peter Whitmer, Supervisor; Assistants, George P. Davis, Duncan M. Funk, W. T. 
M. Miller, A. Brokaw and Isaac Lash. In 1850, the total population of Bloomington 
Township was 1,554 ; in 1860, it was 6,930; in 1870, it was 14,590, of whom 3,898, 
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were foreigners, and there were 235 colored persons. The township, outside of the city 
limits, had, in 1870, 1,829 inhabitants. 

The township is six miles square, and includes nearly every acre of what was for- 
merly Blooming Grove. The city of Bloomington includes only about four square miles 
of Bloomington Township, and it takes in also about one square mile from the township 
of Normal—hence, we find the name Bloomington applies to a large tract of land— 
about thirty-seven square miles in all, but has a different meaning when used as a city, 
from what it has when the township is intended to be understood ; a fact that causes 
considerable trouble at our different elections. 

The valuation of Bloomington Township, as equalized by the County Board in July, 
1878, is $3,920,498. This is probably one-half of the actual value, assessments being 
now made in about that proportion. This valuation includes only the city and town- 
ship as found lying within the six-miles-square territorial township. 

The County School Superintendent’s report for 1878, shows a total of 361 children 
enrolled in the public schools of this township outside of the city. Of children of 
school age, under twenty-one years old, there are 761. The total expenditures for the schools 
for the same period were $4,406. The township school fund amounts to $6,264. There 
are nine district schools, and the schoolhouses are valued at $10,000. Thomas J. Bunn 
is Township School Treasurer. ‘Taxes are very light in the township, but very heavy 
in all that portion which lies within the city corporation; and, from all we can learn, 
we believe those living outside of the city limits are very well contented with township 
organization, which, while it includes also the city, allows the city Board of Education to 
manage the schools, and the city government to control the police and other matters. 


TOWN OR VILLAGE ORGANIZATION. 


It has been impossible to learn the history of the first organization of the corpora- 
tion of Bloomington. The original town site, bounded by North, East, West and 
Front streets, was enlarged in 1831 by an addition platted by James Allin; and other 
additions, to the number of over fifty, have been made from time to time. 

As early as 1838, there was a town, or, more properly; a village organization of all 
the territory included in the original town and its additions, with a Board of Trustees, 
President and a Clerk. Seth Baker was President in 1838. There was an act of the 
Legislature passed in 1838, relating to the government of the “town of Bloomington,” 
and this act was afterward amended, with a proviso that it should be voted upon by the 
people of Bloomington. This was done, and a Board of Trustees elected, who took’ 
their offices on the 1st day of July, 1843. A full record of their proceedings was 
kept by Merritt L. Covell, who was the Clerk, and from this date we find complete 
records at our City Clerk’s office. Bailey H. Coffey, M. H. Hawks, John Magoun, 
James T. Walton and William Gillespie were the Trustees; Matthew H. Hawks was 
chosen President; Wells Colton was made Attorney, Joshua H. Harlan, Treasurer, and 
William McCullough, Constable. It appears that a “ grocery license” was placed at 
$25 per year, and that during the year 1843 there was only one “ grocery ” licensed. 
This would indicate that our “city fathers” did not know how to run a town on tem- 
perance principles much better than their successors. 

We find there was no City Hall in those days, as, November 20, 1844, the Trustees 
met at the sto¥e of A. J. Merriman; December 24, another meeting convened at the 
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store of M. H. Hawks, while, May 14 of the next year, the meetings were held at the 
County Court House. In the year 1845, the total amount of taxes to be collected for 
the year was only $82. 

In 1847, the Western Whig was the official organ. In 1848, we find the Trust- 
ees were John Foster, John N. Ewing, W. G. Thompson, George W. Minier and C. 
P. Merriman. The latter gentleman was chosen President, and A. J. Merriman, Clerk 
and Treasurer. Mr. George W. Minier, then teacher of a seminary or select school, 
now living at Minier, Tazewell Co., Ill., was village President in 1848, and John 
M. Scott, now Justice of the Supreme Court of this State, was the Clerk. An election 
was held March 5, 1850, “for or against” incorporation as a city. There were 164 
votes for the city charter, and 26 votes against. This might be taken as indicating a 
small population, not over one thousand, but there must have been a light vote, as we 
learn that at a census taken in 1850, by William McCullough, the total number of 


inhabitants was 1,611. 
CITY ORGANIZATION. 


After the varying experience of precinct and town or village governments, the 
rapid growth of Bloomington required for its proper development a full and complete 
city government with all its powers and capabilities, and in 1850 the change occurred. 
Rev. David I. Perry was the first Mayor, and the first Aldermen were Jay N. Ward, 
Bailey H. Coffey, William Gillespie and E. Thomas. John M. Scott was City Clerk - 
and Attorney. The succession of Mayor and Aldermen has continued without inter- 
ruption from that day to the present. Improvements were made gradually at first, 
consisting of sidewalks and better streets, followed soon by fire-engines, street-lamps, 
police and the numerous conveniences of a city life. The city of Bloomington pursued 
at first a very conservative, economical course. Until after 1866, there was no debt. 
All improvements were paid for out of current taxation. Its present debt of $120,000 
is mainly in 8-per-cent bonds, two-thirds of it being the cost of the Water Works. The 
school debt is managed by the government called the Board of Education, which is 
independent of the City Council. 

From what we can learn of the history of our city government, it appears to have 
been constantly growing in the confidence and respect of the public, and its offices were 
generally filled with honorable gentlemen. 

The following persons were elected Mayor in the year placed opposite their names: 
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The present members of the City Council are: First Ward—Nelson C. Sweeney, 
term expires 1881; Josiah Richardson, term expires 1880. Second Ward—William 
Condon, term expires 1881; L. Seibert, term expires 1880. Third Ward—William 
W. Stevenson, term expires 1881 ; Enoch J. Moore, term expires 1880. Fourth Ward 
—Peter Rockwell, term expires 1881; William Maddux, term expires 1880. Fifth 
Ward—Danie] Hegarty, term expires 1881; Patrick Keating, 1880. Sixth Ward— 
John W. Evans, term expires 1881; Frank White, term expires 1880. The following 
are the present “appointed” officers of the city: Peter Rockwell, Acting Mayor; 
B. D. Lucas, Attorney; Samuel W. Waddle, Clerk; Charles W. Robinson, Treasurer ; 
Ira Merchant, Engineer and Commissioner of Sidewalks; Uri O. Andrus, Street Com- 
missioner; Marion X. Chuse, Chief Engineer Fire Department and Superintendent 
Water Works; John Dawson, Health Commissioner; Matt. C. Smith, Oil Inspector ; 
William Clarke, City Weigher; William Riebe, City Sexton; Adam Guthrie, James 
B. Sargent, Assessors; Sebastian Hohman, J. B. Chipman, Collectors; James Stone, 
Special Collector; Elliott S. Miller, Marshal; J. P. Butler, Captain of Night Police; 
J..E. Bentley, Sergeant of Police. : 


The growth of Bloomington is plainly shown by the following table : 
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The city records have been kept with great care and accuracy from the time when 
His Honor John M. Scott, was Clerk, in 1850, to the present, when Mr. Samuel W. 
Waddle takes care of the books. As our work is more to preserve that portion of our 
history which is not to be found readily accessible, we shall leave future historiansjmost 
of the mine of information that is in the city records, untouched and intact. We 
might refer to the perfect organization of our City Government, every part of which, 
like a portion of some machine, is adjusted accurately to its neighbor, so that its opera- 
tions are performed with scarcely a jar. The annual election brings into notice a little 
racket and noise, which is all the citizens generally ever hear of their municipal gov- 
ernment. And yet, the doings of our city police and magistrates are of themselves of 
immense importance, while the fire department, the engineering service, and the annual 
expenditures on pavements, sewers, water works and streets, taken together, are of vastly 
more consequence than a large majority of the matters recorded in this history ; but, as 
above stated, the records of these are so perfectly preserved and so easy of access that 
we have thought best to confine our labors mainly to tracing up and recording incidents 
that might otherwise be forever lost. f 

SCHOOLS. 

A sketch of the history of the schools of Bloomington is incomplete unless it 

makes a reference to the great work of the past through the voluntary channels of 


private schools and seminaries. 
a 
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It seems that when there were but three or four families in Blooming Grove, a 
school was started in 1823, by John W. Dawson in his own house, taught for two terms 
by Miss Delilah Mullen—the first teacher in McLean County. This private school was 
followed by a larger one, taught by W. H. Hodge in a schoolhouse built by subscription 
in the Orendorff neighborhood, and for many years the greater -part, in most cases the 
whole, of the teacher’s wages in this State was paid by subscription. W. H. Hodge 
taught at the Grove several winters, and there were also at different times other teachers 
at the same place. He opened a school in Bloomington village in 1831; taught two 
weeks, and his term was finished by A. C. Washburne. For years after this, there was 
a combination of “free schools” and “ pay schools.” The public money formed the 
basis, and it was used under certain conditions, either in a wholly free school, or in one 
where those who were able and willing paid a subscription to help the good cause along. 

These free schools were comparatively unimportant, however, until a later date, the 
best schooling being obtained for many years from subscription schools. Mr. A. C. 
Washburne’s school was kept up until 1834, when Mr. L. Foster’s school became the 
leading institution, sometimes called “ High School,” often “The Seminary.” Mr. 
Foster built a schoolhouse of his own, and is entitled to a high position among our early 
educators. TF oster’s Seminary is still standing in this city. It was built on Taylor 
street, second door west of Dr. Hill’s residence. Rev. George W. Minier followed Mr. 
F. in 1847, and he was succeeded by Dr. Finley, of Jacksonville. Prof. D. Wilkins 
was here in 1852, organized a Board of Trustees, and gave the institution a high-sounding 
name—“ The Central Illinois Female Seminary.” or several years the school was 
quite well attended, young ladies being here from various towns and cities in the State. 
Prof. Wilkins purchased the Seminary, and was teaching there as late as 1857. 

Miss Parsons kept a good school about this time, for the training of young ladies ; 
and there were at various dates other good private institutions of learning. 

Rev. R. Conover’s Bloomington Female Seminary, a Presbyterian institution, was 
for a long time a power in Central Illinois. It was started on Grove street (where the 
building now stands as a residence) in 1856, and continued in existence sixteen years. 
It often contained as high as ninety pupils, and during its life gave instruction to over 
one thousand young ladies. It was an institution of quiteahigh order, and would proba- 
bly have been sustained permanently, but for the greater efficiency of the modern pub- 
lic schools as compared with those of the past. 

In 1856, William T. Major built a fine building in the north part of town, which 
was used for several years as a I’emale Seminary of the Christian denomination, and was 
a flourishing institution. With praiseworthy liberality this noble man afterward pre- 
sented the whole building and its ample grounds to the Christian denomination, on the 
sole condition of its being managed asa college. The attempt was made; but from 
some cause, probably because of the rapid increase of such institutions, the college was 
not a succcss, and it reverted to Mr. Major or his heirs. It would be impossible to 
mention all the worthy schools and seminaries that have done good work in Blooming- 
ton, but we must give all of them much credit for what they have accomplished. At 
present, there are several small private schools. The largest one, the Academy of St. 
Joseph, taught by the Sisters of St. Dominic, under the charge of the Catholic Church, 
is on a permanent basis, as are also the several schools maintained by our German 
citizens. 
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There are three of these German schools ; one at the corner of West and Front streets, 
- and two in the southern part of the city. 

For several years previous to 1857, the public schools had grown to be of con- 
siderable importance, but they were still in their infancy. They formed five different 
school districts within the city limits, containing about three hundred pupils, and the 
schools might be classed as “ bad and indifferent,’’ hardly rising to the grade of “ good.” 
On the 8th day of April, 1857, these districts were all consolidated, and placed in 
charge of the new Board of Education, and from that day the progress of our public 
schools has been rapid and permanent. 

The first charter to establish and regulate a system of public schools in the city of 
Bloomington was granted by the Legislature of the State, February 22,1857. This 
charter called for a biennial election in the city, by the qualified electors, of a Board of 
Education to consist of seven members. The charter provided for such an election to 
be held on the first Monday in April, A. D. 1857. 

As the result of the election, the following-named gentlemen were declared by the 
City Council to constitute the first Board of the city: (C. P. Merriman, R. O. War- 
riner, O. T. Reeves, H. R. Roe, Eliel Barber, Samuel Gallagher and Henry Richardson. 
The need of new schoolhouses was from the very first a matter of consideration by the 
Board; and at their meeting held April 11, 1857, it was voted “to build four new 
schoolhouses in different parts of the city, for the accommodation of schools, so soon as 
funds sufficient can be obtained.” 

The first estimate of the Board to the City Council called for $10,000, with 
which to erect a new school-building, and $2,000 in addition to the general school fund 
to defray the expenses of maintaining the schools of the city. Asa result of the 
request for this estimate, the following communication was sent to the Board by the 
Council : 

Wuereas, The Board of Education having made a report to this Council, demanding a levy 
of a five-mill tax for school purposes, and it being the opinion of this Council that said levy 
would be a burdensome and oppressive tax upon the people at the present time ; therefore, 

Resolved, That it is our bounden duty to respectfully decline an order for said levy. 

As a result of this, the Board of Education employed Abraham Lincoln to take 
the: necessary steps to procure from the Circuit Court a writ of mandamus to compel 
the Council to levy the tax as required of them by Section 8 of the School Law. The 
whole matter seems to have been amicably settled, however, by the Board presenting a 
memorial to the Council requesting them to reconsider the action. 

In the year 1858, the first permanent school-building was completed, called for 
several years the High School Building. It is in the Fourth Ward, and its cost was a 
little over $6,000. It was thought to be a fine structure for the times, though enlarged 
considerably in 1870. The high school started in 1857, was taught for the first year in 
Wilkins Seminary, by J. A. Johnson, and it opened in the new building in 1858, 
taught by K. P. Clark. The next year, it was under the charge of H. M. Kellogg, who 
met his death in 1864 in one of the Vicksburg battles, at which time he was Captain 
of a company in the Thirty-third Regiment Illinois Volunteers. The progress of the 
high school has ever been onward and upward until the present time. It is now ina 
fine building erected in 1868, at a cost of over $30,000. The first graduating class 
consisted of two members in 1864, while that of 1877 contained over thirty. An act 
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of the Legislature, accepted by vote of the people in 1865, and another act passed in 
1866, greatly strengthened the Board of Education, and increased the public interest. 

The total enrollment of pupils in the public school in the year 1878 was 3,395. 
The number of children ascertained to be in the whole city in the year 1879, under the 
age of twenty-one years, was 7,187. Number of teachers in the public school, 63. Total 
disbursement for schools for the year ending April 1, 1879, was $65,314. The cost 
of the school-buildings, apparatus, furniture and grounds has been over $228,000, 
worth now, probably, a little more than the present outstanding school debt, which is in 
; the neighborhood of $100,000. The present Board of Education consists of Jacob 
Jacoby, A. EH. Stevenson, F. M. Funk, E. H. Rood, T. J. Bunn, J. H. Rowell and 
Miss Georgiana Trotter. Miss Sarah EH. Raymond is Superintendent. The first Super- 
intendent was D. Wilkins, 1857 to 1859; in 1859, Gilbert Thayer; in 1860, Ira J. 
Bloomfield ; 1861, no superintendent; 1862, C. P. Merriman; 1863, J. H. Burnham ; 
1864, John Monroe; 1865 to 1867, John F. Gowdy; 1867 and 1868, A. H. Thomp- 
son; 1868 to 1872, S. M. Etter; i872 to 1874, 8. D. Gaylord; 1874 to the present 
time, Miss Sarah KH. Raymond. 

Besides the large school edifices called respectively, First, Third, Fourth, Fifth 
Ward and the High School buildings, there are several of less value in different places, 
making in all provision for most of the children who need schooling. Bloomington 
expends a very large sum of money for public education, and it behooves her citizens to 
look well to the management of the ample fund annually disbursed. The city stands 
upon record as being one of the first in this State to admit a lady as a member of its 
Board of Education, Miss Georgiana Trotter having been elected four years ago. Miss 
Raymond, the efficient Superintendent of our city schools, was one of the first ladies in 
Illinois to fill such a position. Our churches, our public schools and our higher 
institutions of learning are all well worthy of the pride of our citizens. 


CHURCHES THAT HAVE DISSOLVED. 


There have been almost innumerable attempts made in Bloomington tv establish 
churches and religious societies by the different sects represented in the United States. 
People have arrived here from all the regions under the sun, apparently, and, on their 
arrival, have commenced looking around for the religious denomination to which‘ they 
were most attached. It would be, indeed, interesting could we furnish a full list of the 
different churches that have attempted to obtain a foot-hold. Even the Mormons have 
been represented, and at one time published a weekly newspaper here, printed at the 
Pantagraph office, edited by Mr. Haldeman, who has since moved to the State of Mis- 
souri. This journal was an organ of the Latter-Day Saints, or sect opposed to the Salt 
Lake Mormons. It is impossible to obtain a full history, even of those churches now 
in existence here, and we do not pretend to anything more than a mere outline or sketch, 
and shall be well satisfied if we have made a few footsteps that shall lead in the direc- 
tion we should like to travel. We will take a little space for mention of churches that 
have been formed and afterward given up their organizations, as these have had a share 
in the great work of Christianizing our community. 

While the Presbyterian Church is the home of the large element known as the 
Orthodox Congregationalists, there was a time when a flourishing church of that denomi- 
mation was in existence. As early as 1842, the Congregationalists had built a church 
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at the northwest corner of Washington and Madison streets, and from that time to 1860, 
were quite powerful in the city. In 1858, they built a new church at the northeast corner 
West and Washington, which, under the pastoral care of Rev. LL. Taylor, was very flour- 
ishing. Inthe hard times following, they were unable to pay a mortgage on their property, 
and lost their house of worship, which was purchased in 1865 by the Episcopalians. 

The Congregationalists again re-organized in 1873, worshiped in a public hall, but,. 
after two years’ trial, again gave up the undertaking. 

For several years, the Reformed Presbyterians owned a church on Front street, 
where is now the residence of Mr. I. R. Krum; but, owing to the removal from the 
city of quite a large portion of their membership, and for other reasons, their organiza- 
tion disappeared over ten years ago. 

The Universalists had a church-building on Front street, and kept up their society 
for several years, during which quite a number of our most prominent citizens were 
members of the organization. Rev. F. J. Briggs was the minister in charge for some 
time, and is still living in Bloomington. Many of its members went into the Free 
Congregational Church, and others have become connected with different churches or 
moved from the city. 

For several years, the Methodists kept up an organized church called the West 
Charge. They had a pleasant house of worship at the southeast corner of Washington 
and West streets. After several years’ trial, during a part of which time the Church 
was very flourishing, it was discovered that the interests of the denomination were best 
subserved by only one organization, and the building was sold, to be taken down and 
moved to New Rutland, on the Illinois Central Railroad. 

In the year 1868, there was a church society that worshiped in Pheonix Hall, 
under the charge of Rev. Dr. Reed, a very excellent minister of the Southern Meth- 
odist Church ; but the project of erecting a building was abandoned. 

The first Christian Church was erected on East street, in the rear of Major's 
Hall, and for a time after the present church was erected, there were two Christian 
Churches in the city, both of which appeared quite powerful. About the year 1863,. 
however, the two became merged in the present church, and the old one was sold to 
the German Lutherans, and now stands at the corner of Madison and Olive streets. 

Our sketch merely hints at a few of the attempts that have been made to organize 
different churches in Bloomington. In fact, we have no doubt these sectarian efforts 
could be numbered by scores, and, if all were hunted up and catalogued, a very 
interesting chapter would be the result. We have referred to a few in order to bring 
prominently before our readers the fact that strenuous efforts have been made to culti- 
vate the religious field. ‘Of the good seed planted in the past, we are proud to record 
the evidences of the proper maturing of a fair proportion. 


CHURCHES. 


It is impossible to give even a tolerably correct sketch of the different churches of 
this city. In many cases the history of these institutions has not becn preserved, and 
in others there have been such changes, suspensions, consolidations, divisions and 
removals that we despair of doing justice to the great subject. We give merely a few 
fragments, beseeching the charity and good-will of all who have ever attempted work of 
this character. The founders of Bloomington left no effort untried to affect favorably 
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the morals and religion of this community. From their little means, needed so much 
for daily wants and improvements, they freely gave liberally toward building and sup- 
porting churches. They were inspired with zeal in the cause of the Master, were aided 
by the most active and self-denying ministry, and could see a promise of better-days 
when the town should become more fully peopled with families of wealth and culture. 
Kach denomination made great efforts for supremacy. All were equally active, and at 
this time we see the good results of the hard labors of the early Christians. 

The pioneer-of Christianity in this locality, was, of course, the Methodist Church. 
Mr. John Hendrix, who came to Blooming Grove in 1822, was a consistent, devoted 
Methodist, and for a long time his house was the preaching-place of the neighborhood. 
It appears he invited Rev. James Stringfield, who was visiting at Randolph Grove, from 
Kentucky, and this gentleman preached the first sermon in the limits of the town 
of Bloomington, in 1823, at Mr. Hendrix’s cabin. Some think that Rev. Jesse 
Walker, the regular supply of the Peoria Circuit, should be entitled to the honor of 
preaching the first sermon, he having preached at Mr. Hendrix’s house in 1824. Bloom- 
ing Grove was made a preaching-place, in Peoria Mission, as early as 1824, during 
which year, at the house of John Hendrix, the first Methodist class was formed, which 
contained about ten members. This class was the Methodist Church of Blooming 
Grove, for several years. In 1831, preaching was commenced in the then new village 
of Bloomington, at the schoolhouse at the corner of Olive and Main streets, where the 
marble-shop now stands. Rev. William Crissey preached here in November, having 
‘previously delivered at least one sermon in the limits of Bloomington, which was on the 
9th of October, 1831. There appears to have been a class organized herein Bloom- 
ington about the close of 1831, and until the year 1837, Bloomington and Blooming 
grove were two distinct charges, when, under Rev. S. W. D. Chase, they were united. 
The two charges united in building a church at the southeast corner of Olive and Main 
strects, in 1836, when a plain building, 32x44 feet was built, under the charge of Rev. 
Zadoc Hall. Methodism grew and prospered at this location, until the year 1851, when 
the brick church, corner of Washington and Kast streets, was finished. This was a very 
large church for the times. Thomas Williams was contractor. This was occupied by 
the denomination from that date until] 1875. About 1870, it became apparent that this 
building was altogether inadequate for the accommodation of the rapidly-increasing con- 
gregation, and plans were made for the econstruetion of the present church-building. 
On September 29, 1873, the corner-stone was laid with imposing ceremonies, under the 
direction of Bishop Wiley, of St. Louis. In October, 1875, the basement auditorium 
was completed, and appropriate dedication exercises were conducted by prominent minis- 
ters from this and other States, in the presence of an immense congregation. As an 
example of Methodist liberality, $9,000 were raised by subscription in less than two 
hours, at these exercises. This magnificent church-edifice, as it now stands, completed, 
is one of the beauties of Bloomington ; it is a model of architectural symmetry and beauty. 
The main auditorium is a spacious room, easy of aceess, with seating capacity for 1,250. 
It is handsomely deeorated with appropriate designs. The basement auditorium is con- 
veniently arranged, neatly finished and has seating capacity for 700. In addition to 
these, there are classrooms and various other apartments for the accommodation of the 
communicants. The society has recently purchased and placed in position an immense 
organ. It is the largest in the State, outside of Chicago. The total valuation of the 
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church building and lot was estimated, three years ago, at $55,000. The total member- 
ship is something over 800. Its present Pastor is Rev. Mr. McElroy. 

The University Methodist Chureh was organized October 7, 1867. It worships 
in the chapel of the University—a fine room, with eapacity for 800, or with the gal- 
lery, which ean be used if needed, an audience of 1,500 can be accommodated. There 
are about 250 church-members. Rev. J. A. Kumler is the Pastor in charge. This 
Church is a great convenience to the lay population in the north part of the eity, espe- 
cially to the students of the college. 

The German Methodist Church is well established; is situated on Center street, 
between North and Market. it was organized in 1854, by Dr. J. Schmidt, of Quincey, Ill. 
It is one of the earliest of any of the German organizations of Bloomington. Rev. J. 
H. Thomas is Pastor, and there are 110 members. 

The Afriean Methodist Church is on North Center street. It was organized in 
1847, by Rev. P. H. Ward, and contains 100 members. Its first church-edifice was 
built in 1848, and, in 1859, it was removed to the side of the lot and has since been 
used as a parsonage. A new church was built in that year, which was considerably 
enlarged in 1871. Its cost was about $3,000. Rev. C.S. Jacobs is the Pastor in charge. 

The First Presbyterian Church was organized January 26, 1833, by the Rev. Cal- 
vin W. Babbett. Its house of worship was not erected until about 1840, when the 
division between the Old and New Schools oceurred. This Church was attached to the Old 
School, though it was not until 1855 that a New-School Church was formally organized. 

The First Church has been the parent of Orthodox Congregationalism and Pres- 
byterianism in Bloomington. At Jeast three different churches have sprung from this 
organization, though only one has become permanent. During the pastorate of the 
Rev. H. R. Price, an addition was made to the old building, and its seating capaeity 
inereased to about five hundred. When the Old and New Schools were united, a few 
years ago, the First Church took the title to which it was entitled by seniority. For 
many years, it was known as the Old-School Presbyterian Church of Bloomington, and 
was a pioneer in deed and in truth. The Rev. J. B. Thayer is the present Pastor of 
the First Church. 

The First Church, as originally built, was quite small. In 1855, the rapid growth 
of the city made an opening for more churches, and on the 11th of January, 1855, the 
New-School or Second Presbyterian Church was organized, in Major’s Hall, corner of 
Front and East streets. This hall was at that time in the third story, since removed, 
and was very large and pleasant. Rev. Alfred Eddy was the Pastor. Here, the con- 
gregation worshiped until about the time the building was used by the State Normal 
University, in the fall of 1857. In 1856, the Church commeneed their new house of 
worship, which was finished in 1857. Its total cost has been over $20,000, including 
the recent addition, which has increased its seating capacity to 650. This Church has 
been very fortunate in its Pastors, having had but four different ministers in the course 
of the twenty-four years of its life. Originally of the New School, it has now become 
the Second Presbyterian. This Chureh possesses a very fair proportion of the educa- 
tion, talent and wealth of the eity and may be called established. Its present Pastor is 
the Rev. J. W. Dinsmore. : 

The Third Presbyterian, generally called the North Chureh, was organized April 
26, 1875. Their house of worship is on East Locust street, near Main, and is a very 
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comfortable and tasteful building. The value of church property, including buildings 
and grounds, is nearly $10,000. The membership is between seventy and one hundred. 

The Baptist is one of the pioneer churches, having been organized in 1837. About 
this time, their first church-building was erected upon two lots donated by James Allin, 
at the northeast corner of North and West streets ; afterward, moved to Madison between 
Front and Grove, where the church used it several years. In 1857, the large building 
at the corner of Madison and Jefferson, now occupied by the society, was commenced, 
and so far completed as to be used in part in the year 1858. The old church on South 
Madison was sold to the German Turners, who now use it as a hall. The present mem- 
bership of the Baptist Church is about 550, and during its existence, over 1,600 persons 
have been members. The pastors of this church have taken a leading place in the his- 
tory of Bloomington, and one of them, Rev. H. J. Eddy, was Chaplain of the Thirty- 
third Regiment Illinois Volunteers. The membership has always been among our best 
inhabitants, and their zeal and devotion to the cause of their Master have been remark- 
able. At one time this Church maintained two mission Sabbath schools, one of which, 
the West Mission, has now developed into a German Baptist Church, with a settled 
pastor. It is located at 1,302 West Locust street. Rev. Henry Wernicke is the Pastor; 
it contains thirty-three members. The South Mission is on Boone street, between 
Hardin and Fremont, and is sustained by the Baptist Church. The present Pastor of 
the Baptist Church is Rev. O. B. Stone. This Church assisted in the organization of 
Mount Pisgah Baptist Church (colored), which was started in 1866. Its first Pastor 
was the Rev. Thomas Reasoner. Its place of worship is on South Lee street, where it pos- 
sesses a comfortable church, erected in 1869. Rev. Mr. Harrison is its present Pastor, 
and there are between ninety and one hundred members. 

The Christian Church, comprising the followers of Alexander Campbell, with others 
of similar views, is also a pioneer, having been organized in 1839; and, like its prede- 
cessors, the Baptist and Presbyterian, was organized in the old Foster Seminary on Kast 
Olive street. Its first house of worship was built in the hard times of 1841, on Hast 
street, in the rear of Major’s Block. William T. Major was its first Pastor. About the 
year 1856, the present Christian Church building, at the corner of West and Jefferson, was 
erected ; and, for a time, there were two vigorous Christian Churches existing in this city. 
Betore the year 1864, the two churches were united; the old church was sold to 
the Lutherans ; removed by them to the corner of Olive and Madison ; and the united 
Christian Church has become one of the most powerful in the city. It is one of the 
leading churches of this denomination in the West. It is now under charge of Dr. A. I. 
Hobbs. Olive Missiun, corner of South Grove and Vine streets, is in charge of this Church. 
Outside of the city there are two churches of this denomination. Grassy Ridge 
Christian Church, organized 1854, is near the south line of the township, under the 
charge of Rev. Mr. Berry, who also has the care of the church at Shirley. The Grassy 
Ridge Church has about seventy members. Blooming Grove Christian Church has a 
neat building, erected in 1873, at a cost of about $1,300. It is in the Cox and Oren- 
dorff neighborhood, the true historic center of Bloomington, at the east side of Blooming 
Grove. Its members number about one hundred. 

The Free Congregational Church was organized August 14, 1859. Among its 
first members we find the names of Jesse W. Fell, K. H. Fell, C. Wakefield, E. Bar- 
ber, Robert Thompson, W. Perry, F. K. Phoonix, H. N. Pearse, Jesse Bishop, KE. 
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M. Prince, C. P. Merriman, John L. Routt, M. Pike, O. Barnard, Francis Barnard, 
William, Rowley and others. These gentlemen were willing to unite in a declaration 
of views which committed the new society to the platform of Liberal Christianity. 
Though not strictly a Unitarian Church, it comes, perhaps, nearer to that denomination 
than any other. The church-building is owned by stockholders in rather a different 
manner from the method which is most common. Rev. Charles G. Ames. of Minne- 
apolis, Minn., was the first minister. He was a man of great force and power. He 
has been succeeded generally by able men. Probably about four hundred .people attend 
this Church. The church-edifice was erected about the year 1866; it will seat 
nearlyfive hundred persons. Its present Pastor is the Rev. J. S. Thompson. 
St. Matthew’s Episcopal Church was organized July 31, 1853. In 1857, a lot was 
purchased at the southeast corner ‘of Prairie and Jefferson streets, and plans were 
adopted for a church, but the financial crisis of that year was the reason for abandoning 
the enterprise and the lot was sold. After worshiping in different halls, the parish 
purchased in 1865, the old Congregational Church, corner of West and Washington. 
In July, 1874, the Vestry purchased the lot at the northwest corner of Jefferson and 
Prairie streets, where, in the year 1876, the present fine structure was erected. The 
building will cost when completed, about $20,000. There are about one hundred and 
sixty communicants of the Church, and the congregation will number about four hun- 
dred. The church is large enough to seat about six hundred persons. 

The German Lutheran (Trinity) Church is at the corner of Olive and Madison. 
About one hundred and twenty-five families—all of them among the most worthy and 
industrious of: our citizens—attend upon the ministrations of the Pastor, Rev. HK. 
Riedel. A day school has been connected with this Church much of the time since 
its organization in 1858. \ 

The Swedish Lutheran Church is newly established, having erected its house 
of worship at 804 West Olive street, in the summer of 1877. Its Pastor is the Rev. 
P. J. Brodine. The regular membership is about eighty. The Church was organized 
December 8, 1872, with thirty-eight members. It joined the Augustan Synod in 1873. 

The Roman Catholic Church was organized in 1855 by Father Bernard O’Hara 
It was called Holy Trinity—now the Church of the Immaculate Conception. At first 
it purchased and used the old M. E. Church, corner Olive and Main streets, but it very 
rapidly outgrew its accommodations. 

In 1869, a new building was being erected at the site of the present cathedral, 
when a gust of wind, nearly equal to a tornado, leveled the structure to the earth. Its 
walls were up and the roof on, and the damage was over $20,000. Undaunted, the 
congregation persevered with the work on a much more expensive plan, and now have 
the sabieteetion of worshiping in an elegant building, which, when finished, with its 
208-feet-high spire and everything as designed by the architect, it will be one of the 
most beautiful ornaments of which Bloomington can boast. 

The new cathedral is a magnificent piece of architecture, in the Romanesque style. 
Its dimensions are 213 fect in length and 80 feet in width. The estimated cost, when 
fully completed, is about $150,000. It will be one of the finest cathedrals in all Illi- 
nois. For several years back, the society has occupied the basement auditorium as a 
temporary place of worship, but, within the past year, the outer walls have been com- 
pleted and the roof placed in position, thus in@losing the main audience-room. This is 
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a spacious apartment, 213 feet in length, 80 fect in width, and 52 from the floor to the 
ceiling. It is provided with a large octagonal chancel and two large galleries. _ It will 
have ample seating accommodation for 2,500 persons. Father McDermott is in charge 
of the Church. The total number of members of this Church, with their familics, is 
not far from six thousand. 

The German Catholic Church was built about the year 1871. It is situated on 
North Water street, which is in the southwest part of the city. W. J. Revis is. 
in charge. This isa growing Church. It is known as St. Mary’s German Catholic 
Church. 

BLOOMINGTON SABBATH SCHOOLS. 

At the time Bloomington was first settled, Sabbath schools were a new thing all 
over the country. Like the temperance movement, it was not quite clear whether they 
were to be an educational improvement mainly, or to partake of a moral as well as of a 
religious character. The conservatism of the community naturally arrayed itself against 
Sabbath schools, as against everything that was new and novel, and the labors of the 
originators of these institutions were, at times, severe as well as unappreciated. We 
have requested a statement on this subject, which was kindly furnished by that veteran 
in the good cause, Mr. A. C. Washburne: 

“ April 8, 1832, I went to the schoolhouse (a log cabin) to attend Sabbath school, 
agreeable to an appointment made by Mr. Latta, a local preacher of the Methodist order. 
But few were present. A question arose as to the manner of conducting the school. 
Previous to this, for a short time, a gentleman of intelligence, but not a professor of 
religion, had met a few children on the Sabbath, and instructed them in reading and 
singing. Some desired a school of a more decided, religious character, while others pre- 
ferred the present arrangement. A meeting was appointed for Monday night to settle 
this question. : 

“ April 9. Mecting was held, agreeable to notice, and, as a result, I was appointed 
Superintendent, and the entire management of the school placed in my hands. 

‘April 15. Commenced a Sabbath school upon strictly religious, but not secta- 
rian, principles. For some months I had no assistance, and the attendance of pupils 
was from twenty to thirty. At length, I obtained the assistance of two young ladies, 
Misses Durley and Kimler, who did efficient work in the school. To show the state of 
society at that time, permit me to say that the employment of these ladies in the school 
caused considerable low gossip in town, although they belonged to respectable families, 
and were of irreproachable character. 

“ T continued this school until the spring of 1833, when, about to visit the Kast, I 
left it in charge of Mr. McGeoh, a Presbyterian clergyman, who had recently located in 
Bloomington. I returned in the fall of the same year and found the school broken up, 
Mr. MeGeoh having died in my absence. Very soon I made arrangements to revive 
the school, and have it meet at our residence, as the most convenient place for the win- 
ter. With the assistance of my wife, we had what was, to me, a very interesting 
school. : 

“ When I returned from the Kast, I brought out a secqnd-hand library, and the 
books were read with avidity. One bright-eyed little girl took a book, and, un return- 
ing it, was asked if she had read it through. She replied, ‘O yes; I read it through a 
heap of times.’ Je 
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“In the spring of 1834, the Rev. L. Foster and wife located in Bloomington, and 
I gave the school into their hands. During the summers of 1834 and 1835, I was away 
most of the time. In the spring of 1836, I was again chosen Superintendent, and had 
charge of the school for two years. During this time, the first colored family having 
children of suitable age to attend school, settled in town. I invited them into the 
school, which caused quite a little excitement. I could get no one to teach them, 
therefore I did it myself, giving all the time to them I could spare from other duties 
Prejudice against them was so high that some left the school, but I do not think it sus- 
tained any great loss. 

“In the spring of 1838, a Mr. Barbour was chosen Superintendent. In 1839, 
the Methodists organized a denominational school, which drew large numbers from the 
other, which had up to this time been called a union school, although managed mostly 
by Presbyterians. From this time forward, the old organization took on a denomi- 
national character, and, with slight interruptions, has been cuntinued to the present 
time—1879—so that the Sabbath school of the old First Presbyterian Church may right- 
fully claim direct lineal descent from the first Sabbath school organized in Bloomington. 
Thus, from a very small beginning it has grown, I trust, to a healthful, yet ever increas- 
' ing, institution for the promotion of religious knowledge. 

“A.C. WASHBURNE.” 

From and after this time, or from 1839, all the churehes began to establish their 
own Sabbath schools, and the history of each individual church may be assumed to 
include the history of its own Sabbath school without doing much violence to his- 
tory ; hence we shall not pursue the subject. 


CEMETERIES. 


We have stated elsewhere that the first cemetery laid out in the township of Bloom- 
ington, is the one in the Orendorff neighborhood, started in the year 1825. ‘This is 
oldest cemetery in the county. 

Shortly after the town, now city, of Bloomington, was established, a cemetery was 
opened on the north side of the ample grounds now known as the Bloomington Cem- 
etery. Here we find that the first burial was that of Mrs. Remington, about the year 
1832. This tract is included within the same inclosure with the Bloomington Cem- 
etery, and contains some land owned by the city and used as a public burying-ground. 
As the town grew and it became evident it would be a place of considerable size, efforts 
were made in 1856 to establish a cemetery on a larger and more appropriate scale, and 
the result proves the good taste, wisdom and judgment of those interested. 

The Bloomington Cemetery Association was organized April 1, 1857. David 
Brier, Eisq., was elected President, and L. Graves, Secretary and Treasurer, which posi- 
tion the latter gentleman has ably filled and is filling to the entire satisfaction of all ; 
while the former gentleman held the presidency until he removed from the city, when 
Judge O. T. Reeves was elect to that position. The Cemetery grounds are located at 
the east end of Fremont street, and contain forty acres, and are sufficiently remote from 
the business center and every-day life as to render the place a fitting abode of the dead. 
The site chosen is a beautiful one. Its rolling ground is pleasing and is interspersed 
with a natural growth of trees and shrubs, making its landscape beauty unsurpassed for 
the purpose designed. It is a beautiful, secluded retreat, well adapted as a sacred spot 
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for the reception of the dead, where monuments to their memory are preserved and 
cherished as a solace to the living. Many monuments and other valuable improvements. 
are being made, which add beauty to and adorn the grounds, making it really a city 
of the dead. 

The Catholic Cemetery is under the care of the Church. It is situated on West 
Washington street, near the city limits. This Cemetery, like the other, is fast filling, up: 
with tasteful monuments, which indicate a degree of civilization and culture greatly to. 
be commended. 

The Jewish Cemetery was laid out in 1874. It contains one acre of gronnd, near 
city limits, on the Springfield road. The President of the Association is M. Heilbrun, 
who first proposed the idea of a cemetery. 


FRANKLIN PARK. 


Bloomington has reason to be proud of the beautiful square called Franklin Park, 
which is in the northern part of the city. It was donated in 1856, by David Davis, 
W. T. Flagg and William H. Allin, who were owners of the land included in the Dur- 
ley Addition. They presented it to the city to be perpetually used as a public park. 
At that time, there were no residences in its vicinity, and the idea of the publie ever 
obtaining avy benefit from a park in that desolate region was the theme of much ridi- 
cule on the part of the wits of the time. The rapid growth of the city in its northern 
portion has proved the wisdom and far-sightedness of the donors of Franklin Park. In 
the spring of 1858, the City Council appropriated money for planting trees, and the 
work was mostly superintended by Milo Chatfield, then Alderman. The trees were 
mere poles, and their wretched appearance again started the flood-gates of ridicule. 
These trees have now become a beautiful forest, and the place begins to be prized by 
our citizens, and will, no doubt, soon be improved with walks, drives, seats, iron fences, 
statues and fountains. 

It can already boast of one of the noblest ornaments of McLean County, the Sol- 
diers’ Monument, which was erected by vote of the people of the entire county. The 
vote was taken in 1866, and the monument was dedicated June 17, 1869. In some 
parts of the county, votes were cast against the proposition, on the ground that it was 
supposed the monument was to be placed in the Bloomington Cemetery, but there never 
was any intention of such a location. ° 

The monument was designed and built by J.S. Haldeman, of this city. The 
following is a detailed sketch of its size and general appearance: ‘The lower base is 
built of Lemont limestone, thirteen feet in diameter; the marble base on the top of 
this is finished with a heavy carved molding, on which stand four octagonal disks, in 
the shape of a cross. On these disks are the names of about seven hundred soldiers 
that died in the service. On the top of these disks is an elaborately molded cap, with 
the inscription, “McLean County’s Honored Sons; Fallen, But Not Forgotten,” 
engraved in large letters. On this cap, and directly over each of the four disks, stands 
a statue of a soldier, representing first, Infantry, second, Cavalry, third, Zouave, fourth, 
Marine. ‘These statues surround a large octagonal disk, with heavy relief covering. 
On the four corners there are flags, accoutrements, etc. Above this disk is a second 
disk surrounded with a finely-carved festoon of laurel. From this disk starts the main 
shaft, which is eighteen feet high, tapering gradually to the top, and surmounted with a 
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cap and a life-size figure of a colonel resting on his sword, holding in his right hand a 
field-glass, and facing the south. The whole height of the monument is forty-nine fect 
from the ground to the top of the colonel’s head. It cost $15,000. 


RAILROADS. 

We have already alluded to the fact, that Bloomington was a center of the pro- 
jected railroad system of the Internal Improvement scheme of 1836. The Illinois Cen- 
tral, as then proposed, might pass a good way to the east, or a long distance to the west 
of our city, but men like A. Gridley, Jesse W. Fell, David Davis, J. KE. McClun, and 
others were watching the project, determined that the line should touch Bloomington, 
if they could have influence. Circumstances favored Gen Gridley, who was in the State 
Senate in 1851, and he secured the line where Bloomington most wished it to be located. 

Our citizens began to feel, in 1850, when legislation and the progress of railroading 
made it probable the road might be built in a few years, that it was vitally important to 
obtain the line. ‘The Senatorial contest in this district, in the fall of 1850, was hotly 
contested between A. Gridley and John W. Ewing—the former a Whig, and the latter 
a Democrat. Both men were in favor of Bloomington’s becoming a point on the road, 
though the respective political parties affected to doubt the soundness of each other's 
candidates. Mr. Gridley was elected from the counties of McLean, Tazewell, Logan, 
Macon and DeWitt, by 249 majority. During the session of the Legislature of 1850 
and 1851, the Illinois Central charter was passed. The only points located in the 
charter are the termini, and a point not far from the southeast corner of Blooming- 
ton Township. After a severe contest with rival routes, Mr. Gridley secured the inser- 
tion of this one intermediate point, which gave Decatur, Clinton and Bloomington the 
road with little further trouble. 

We copy from the Western Intelligencer a letter of great interest : 


SENATE CHAMBER, February 6, 1851. 

The Senate, this moment, by a vote of 23 to 2, has passed the Central Ruilroad bill. The 
only point made on the Central road, between the southern terminus of the canal and Cairo is, 
that the road shall be constructed within five miles of the northeast corner of Township 21 north, 
Range 2 east of the Third Principal Meridian. This provision secures the road to Bloomington, 
Clinton and Decatur beyond all question. and secures the construction of the great Central road 
through the three counties of McLean, DeWitt and Macon. The great difficulty has been in 
determining the points to which the road should be constructed; and inasmuch as there has 
been but one point fixed in the whole State (except the termini as fixed by the act of Congress), 
I think the citizens of said counties are fortunate that by the provisions of this bill this great 
road is secured to them. 

By reference to the map, as the road will not go east of the northeast corner of Town 21, 
Range 2 east, you will see that Bloomington is in a direct line from four miles west of said 
northeast corner to La Salle, or the termination of the canal, which secures the road to Bloom- 
ington. 

The Legislature will adjourn on Monday, the 17th. I am also of opinion that the bill 
(which some days since passed the Senate) extending the charter of the Alton & Sangamon Rail- 

-road Company to Bloomington, will pass the House and become a law; in which event I am 
assured by the agent of the Company, that the road will be constructed and completed in two 
years. I take this earliest opportunity to advise you, and through you to advise my fellow-cit- 
izens of McLean and other counties of the Eleventh Senatorial District. of the progress of the 
Legislature upon the subject of railroads, well knowing their deep and abiding anxiety therein. 
Trusting that my feeble efforts in their behalf may meet their approbation, I am, 

Very respectfully your obedient servant, A. GRIDLEY. 
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When the engineers came to locate the line of the Illinois Central, a public meet- 
ing was held, offering the right of way to the company providing a certain line .was 
adopted, it being almost the exaet route which was afterward followed. There was a 
plan to take the road about three miles east of Bloomington, but it was defeated. The 
line was located as it was built and its building commenced in 1851. During the year 
1852, work was going on along in this portion of the State, and, it being the first rail- 
road ever built here, it of course attracted a great deal of attention. At one time, there 
was a scheme for loeating the railroad-shops here, but for the reason that the company 
itself did not own land enough at this point to reap a harvest from the sale of town 
lots, it preferred to build a town of its own at Wapella. The cars ran from La Salle 
to Bloomington May 23, 1853. It is stated by those who were living at the time, that 
no event has ever created such profound excitement as did the arrival of the first rail- 
road train from La Salle on the Illinois Central Railroad. Bloomington and the sur- 
rounding country turned out en masse, waiting at the depot for the new-fangled machine 
that dispensed with the aid of horses. There were large numbers present who had 
never seen an engine before, and to all, even those to whom it was no novelty, the event 
was one of the deepest significance. Bloomington, after nearly twenty years of watch- 
ing, working and waiting, had now a railroad, and was about to enter upon an aetive 
career. To the minds of all who were present on that oceasion, it was the dawning of 
a new era of prosperity for our city, and the result of twenty-six years of railroad 
advantages is sufficient proof that the spectators of that event were correct in their 
anticipations. 

About this time—1850 to 1852—several other railroad projects were before our 
people. One was the “ Peoria, Bloomington & La Fayette” and another the ‘‘ Bloom- 
ington & Wabash Valley.” The former really became the Peoria & Logansport 
through El Paso and Chenoa, after Bloomington people had been rather tricked out of 
the line by the actions of Peoria. The names of the gentlemen who were mentioned 
in the aet of incorporation of the “ Bloomington & Wabash Valley” road are given 
below, und we insert as a remark of our own, that the most of these same men have 
been found aiding every road that Bloomington possesses to-day: David Davis, John 
Moore, Isaac Funk, John E. McClun, James Miller, Jesse W. Fell, A. Gridley, K. 
H. Fell, E. H. Didlake, J. H. Robinson, R. O. Warriner, A. Withers, John W. Ewing, 
W. F. Flagg, W. H. Temple, W. H. Holmes and W. T. Major. 

These two roads mentioned, however, have substantially been secured by the 
Indianapolis and La Fayette routes, which have lately been built on nearly the same 
lines as were projected in these early times. These years—1850 to 1853—were fruit- 
ful in “projects” for railroads, and, in fact, fruitful in results. October 15, 1853, by 
a vote of 340 to 5, the city of Bloomington voted to take stoek to the amount of 
$50,090 in the “ Bloomington & Wabash” road, but for some reason the projeet failed 
at that time, to be revived again under another charter at a Jater date. Its line has. 
since been occupied substantially, by the present Indianapolis & Bloomington road, 
whose later history is given below. 

The “Alton & Sangamon,” or **Chicago & Mississippi” Railroad, alluded to by 
Gen. Gridley above, succeeded in getting’ its charter extended to Bloomington, and. 
very soon our eitizens began to hear of the location of the Springfield & Bloomington 
Railroad. Surveys were made, the line put under contract, and in due course of time 
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—October 16, 1853—the cars were running from Springfield to Bloomington. For 
several months, trains connected with the Illinois Central at the Junction which is now 
Normal, and passengers from Springfield could reach Chicago via Bloomington and 
La Salle. At that time, the line which is now the Chicago & Alton, advertised in a 
Bloomington paper to take passengers to New York in “ only sixty hours.” 

This new road came quietly, compared with the Illinois Central; the latter had 
been talked of ever since 1836, and the former was comparatively unknown to the gen- 
eral public until its contractors were at work all along the line. When it arrived, it 
almost took the town by surprise. As the road reached Bloomington late in the fall, it 
was not able to finish its northern end until the following summer; and the Joliet & Bloom- 
ington Extension—as it was called—was ready for use during the summer of 1854. 
The portion nearest Bloomington was built first, and was so far along that an excursion- 
train ran to Lexington on the 4th of July, 1854. The Joliet & Chicago Railroad had 
been built previously, and we believe the Chicago & Alton Railroad, from Chicago to 
East St. Louis, has been built under at least five different charters, each authorizing 
only a portion of the present line. ‘ 

When the Illinois Central depot was located at the eastern side of town, the idea 
of locating the other at or outside of the western edge was advocated by Jesse Fell and 
others, and though not popular at first, it was soon thought that if the two depots 
were thus situated, the town would be spread out wide and in the end might be 
benefited. 

By donations of land and assistance in other ways, these gentlemen also secured 
the building of the railroad machine-shops i in 1852 and 1853, which, in the end, have 
become so highly important to the prosperity of Bloomington, which owes a debt of 
gratitude to these far-seeing gentlemen. The location of the shops made Bloomington 
a convenient point for the starting of the Jacksonville branch in 1867, and then the 
building of this branch made it comparatively easy for Bloomington to obtain the 
rebuilding of the machine-shops after the fire in 1867, when, but for the fact of the 
junction here, we should have been compelled to pay much more than $55,000 in com- 
petition with Chicago, Lincoln, Springfield and Jolict. When the Jacksonville branch 
was built in 1867, Bloomington was obliged to vote $75,000 in aid, which was given, 
half by the city and the balance by the township of Bloomington. Nearly three hun- 
dred votes were cast against this proposition, but the majority in its favor was several 
hundred, our voters seeing so plainly the advantages of the road that they did not dare 
risk its loss by an adverse vote. It is almost certain that the line would have run 
directly north from Delavan to Washington, had Bloomington and the towns interven- 
ing voted the project down. 

It had now become the ambition. of Bloomington to be a great railroad center, and 
it needed no argument to conviuce the public in 1867, that our interests would be sub- 
served by building any road that might be projected. The plan for a railroad from 
Pekin through Bloomington, Le Roy, Urbana and Danville, had been proposed as early 
as 1836, and at about that time twelve miles were graded east from Pekin. This was a 
failure, owing to the crash that involved all these enterprises before 1840, and the pro- 
ject was nearly dormant until 1866, though it was revived in 1854, and again in 1856, 
a meeting having been held January 24, 1856, at Mackinaw, to aid the matter, and 
another a little later, on the east end of the line, which was then called the Danville & 
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Bloomington Railroad. A charter in aid of the east and west line was obtained Feb- 
ruary 11, 1857, and during the year, meetings were held at various places between 
Pekin and Danville. A proposition to grant $100,000 from the proceeds of alternate 
sections of McLean County’s swamp-land, was voted down. in this county November 5, 
1857, the vote standing 1,570 opposed and 1,166 in favor. The crisis of 1857, no 
doubt affected the whole project unfavorably, as we find nothing definite was 
accomplished until after the beginning of 1866. During that year, a meet- 
ing was held at Urbana, another, a little later, in Bloomington, and others 
at Le Roy, where, August 27, 1866, an organization was effected, and the work was 
pushed ahead, though Bloomington did not vote in aid of the plan until the spring of 
1867, when, at a special election, a vote was taken on the question of giving $100,000 
in township bonds to this line and as much to the La Fayette, Bloomington & Missis- 
sippi Railroad. Both propositions were carried with less than a dozen votes opposed. 
There never was any opposition to this road, or to the other. Every one saw plainly the 
value of both lines; but while it was doubtful which line might be first voted upon, 
there was a little danger that the jealousy existing between the special friends of each 
might endanger both. Dr. K. Conkling is entitled to a good deal of credit for assisting 
this enterprise, aided by such men as Judge McClun, J. W. Fell, A. Gridley and others, 
who have always favored every railroad. The vote to issue bonds to the amount of 
$100,000 in aid of the La Fayette, Bloomington & Mississippi Railroad, and an equal 
amount to the Indianapolis, Bloomington & Western, then called the Danville, Urbana, 
Pekin & Bloomington Railroad, was taken at a ‘iptal town meeting, June 3, 1867, and 
resulted in a vote of 904 for and 6 against the former road, and 913 for and 6 against 
the last-named route. a 

The unanimity of this vote is sufficient proof of the state of public sentiment at 
that time; though now we are paying the cost of these improvements, some feel asif they 
are too expensive. Still, were the vote taken over again to-day, there is no doubt a 
good majority would favor the same projeets that were voted on June 3, 1867. 

The La Fayette, Bloomington & Mississippi Railroad, running directly east is a 
favorite line. It was built between 1869 and 1872, and is the result of the energy and 
“ push” of A. Gridley, A. B. Ives, J. H. Cheney, J. E. McClun, 0. T. Reeves, Charies 
M. Holder, and a few others. These gentlemen labored incessantly to secure the road, 
and at one time its success was so doubtful that probably had either one of them ceased 
his efforts, the road would not have been finished. It runs from Bloomington to La 
Fayette, Ind., where it connects with the La Fayette, Muncie & Bloomington Railroad, 
and affords the shortest line from Bloomington to Buffalo and Eastern points. Its 
grades are easy, and it is rarely obstructed by snow. The original company is now 
dissolved, and the line is operated by a Receiver. Its Treasurer is Mr. J. H. Cheney, of 
this city, who represents Bloomington’s interests in this line, or, rather, is the only 
official of the road who is a Bloomingtonian. 

The Indianapolis & Bloomington road was finished May 1, 1870, and the La 
Fayette road in 1872; giving our city railroad routes re in oils different 
directions, like the spokes of a wheel from the hub, and enabling our merchants to ship 
goods at as favorable rates as competing cities. A retrospective story of what has been 
accomplished since just after the ‘deep snow” in 1831—the Commissioners located a 
county seat at “the north end of the Blooming Grove’’—would read like a fable, did we 
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not have the evidence of men still living who have seen all these wonderful changes as 
they have occurred from year to year. Blooming Grove—from having been a desolate 
wilderness in 1821, unknown save to bands of predatory Indians, whose trails crossed 
each other at this point, has become an educational, a moral and religious, a commercial 
and a great railroad center. In the natural course of events, more schools and colleges 
will center here ; more commercial and manufacturing enterprises will have their head- 
quarters at this city, and other railroads will center here or connect with our present 
roads in such a manner as to become practically Bloomington roads. During the year 
1878, the Chicago & Alton Railroad has built an extension from Mexico, Mo., 162 
miles, to Kansas City, which will add immensely to the business of the line, of which 
Bloomington will reap many solid advantages through its machine-shops, whose capacity 
will thereby be still further developed. . 

In the near future, Bloomington may see a railroad running northeast, to intercept 
the Illinois Central’s new line at Chatsworth, a northwestern line to connect Washington 
and Peoria with Bloomington, and a line to the southeast to connect with the Rantoul 
narrow-gauge road. Other roads now unprojected will yet center here. May our 
citizens, in the future as in the past, lend a helping hand to whatever, when well con- 
sidered by our ablest citizens, promises to advance our best interests. 


OUR TELEGRAPHS. 


In Angust, 1853, Hon. John D. Caton, the pioneer of the Western Union Tele- 
graph Lines, came to this city. He told Gen. Gridley that if Bloomington would take 
$1,000 of stock his company would give our city a telegraph office on the line then 
building from Chicago to Springfield. It does not appear to have occurred to our citi- 
zens that the telegraph business of the place would of itself’ justify the company in 
keeping an office open, and so they took hold with their usual energy and subscribed the 
amount. As a part of the history of the telegraph, we give the list of subscribers : 

C. P. Merriman, $100; W.H. Allin, $50; A. Gridley, $50; E. M. Wells, $50; H. H. Painter, 
$50; George Parke, $50; W. F. Flagg, $50; J. W. Ewing, $50; J. W. Underwood & Co., $50; 
Wakefield & Thompson, $50; Baker & Noble, $50 ; Paist & Elder, $50; K. H. Fell, $50; John 
‘T. O’Brien, $50; Graves, Storey & Co., $50; G. B. Larrison and A.C. Washburne, $50; Magoun, 
Miller & Co., $50; Ives & Curtis, $50; Wickizer, Swett and Mason, $50. 


The poles were soon here, the wire was in place, and on the 24th of January, 1854, 
an office was opened in Bloomington. The files of the Pantagraph show that paper’s 
first message, which was frem the J/linois Journal office at Springfield, as follows: 

SPRINGFIELD, January 28, 1854. 


C. P. Merriman: May the new communication by telegraph, so auspiciously opened, con- 
‘tinue for ages. S. FRANCIS. 


Matthew L. Steele was the first telegraph operator at the Bloomington office, which 
was opened, in 1854, in what was known as Major’s Block, on Front Street. He was 
followed in 1866, by Arthur T. McElhiney, who is the present manager of the Bloom- 
ington office, thus making a quarter of a century with only two different officials in 
charge of what is a very important office. The Pantagraph and Coal Company possess 
a local-line from Bloomington to Normal, to the coal-shaft, and to various points, 
making nine miles of wire, upon which there are, at least, thirty private instruments 


and a number of telephones. ® 
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There are important offices at the headquarters of the C. & A. R. R. Company, at: 
its shops in Bloomington, where a large force of operators constantly direct the running 
of trains, while the other railroads have one or more telegraphers constantly on duty ;. 
so that, in all, twenty operators are employed in this city, on regular salaries, not to men- 
tion those who use the wire as an incident of their daily business, as is the case with 
the patrons of the Pantagraph and Coal Company’s line, as well as several of the other 
patrons of the different lines, who have instruments of their own. 


NEWSPAPERS. 


The Bloomington Observer (weekly) was the first newspaper published in Bloom- 
ington or in the county, and was established January 14, 1837, by Messrs. James 
Allin, Jesse W. Fell and A. Gridley, and was edited by William Hill, afterward, for a 
short time, by Mr. Fell. In 1838, the Observer espoused the side of the Whig party 
in politics. The name was changed, not long afterward, to the Western Whig, and it 
was conducted by Charles P. Merriman. In 1852, the name was again changed to the 
- Bloomington Intelligencer, the paper again passing under the management of Mr. Jesse 
Fell, who sold out in a year or two after, co Mr. Charles P. Merriman, and the sheet was 
baptized anew as the Pantagraph. ‘The Daily Pantagraph was started June 19, 
1854. It was sold, in 1856, by him to William KE. Foote, who published it until 
1861, E. J. Lewis being the editor. It is now owned and published by William O. 
Davis. 

This paper has become well established, being one of the best known in the West. 
The peculiarity of its name has attracted much attention, many critics and scholars 
appearing to confound it with the word “ pentagraph,” which is thus defined by Web- 
ster: “ Pentagraph,see pantagraph.” Under head of “ pantagraph,” he says, “a math- 
ematical instrument for copying; written, also, pantograph, and, less correctly, penta- 
graph.” Mr. Charles P. Merriman, a fine Greek scholar, gives the following as the 
meaning of the word; and as his explanation is satisfactory to the best classical stu- 
dents, we insert it here, in hope it will thus go into permanent history, and set the ques- 
tion at rest. Mr. Merriman was the originator of the word, as well as the founder of 
the Pantagraph: 

“«* Panta’ is the neuter accusative plural of the Greek adjunct pas, and ‘graph’ 
is from the Greek verb grapho, here used in the imperative mode; the name ‘ Panta- 
graph ’—write all things— is a perpetual injunction upon its editors to dip their pens 
fearlessly into all matters of human interest.”’ 

Other journals have been established at various times and flourished for a brief’ 
period, to give place, in turn, to others; but none of them have survived any length of 
time. Among them may be mentioned the Hvening Argus, National Flag, afterward 
the Illinois Statesman, Illinois Central Democrat, Bloomington Times, Anti-Monopolist, 
McLean County Democrat, Bloomington Republican, Illinois Schoolmaster, the 
Advance, and others of less repute. 

The fire of editorial controversy, it may be assumed, waxed high at times, as we 
find in an old number of the Intelligencer a brief item, to the effect that an article had 
appeared in the ug containing a long array of abusive epithets against the editor of 
the former sheet, of which “ dastardly whelp,” “scoundrel,” etc., were a great deal the 
mildest. “This, of course, brought on a personal encounter,” continues the “responsible ’” 
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editor, but adds the gratifying fact that “we were separated before either of us 
received an injury.” , 

The history of the ups and downs of newspaper life received an addition in the sudden 
demise of the Bloomington Zimes, which came to an untimely end at the hands of the 
Ninety-fourth Regiment Illinois Volunteers, a McLean County regiment. The paper 
had become obnoxious to so many of the citizens, by reason of its Southern proclivitics 
and expressions of sympathy for the States in rebellion, and the excitement became so 
great as to lead the soldiers, abetted by prominent citizens, to destroy the office and 
press, since when the paper has not been revived. 

There are now two daily papers, the Morning Pantagraph and the Evening Leader. 
The Weekly Leader was started by Scibird & Waters, November 15, 1868, and the 
Daily, February 22, 1870, and is now owned by M. 8. Leland, publisher. Beside 
these, the city can boast several weekly papers—the Democratic News, Sunday Eye 
and the Banner of Holiness. The Bloomington Journal (German) was founded by F. 
A. Schmidt; present proprietor, H. Meyer. It is a paper of much influence, as ig 
also the McZean County Deutsche Presse, of which John Koester is editor and pro- 
prietor. 

THE BLOOMINGTON LIBRARY. 

The institution now known as the Bloomington Library Association is one of the 
most deserving in the city. It has become endeared to the public by the great work it 
has accomplished, by its valuable collection of books, and by its promise of future bene- 
fit to posterity. Its early history is of much interest. The first trace discovered is a 
well-written communication in the Pantagraph of May 21,1854, signed G. L. K., urging 
the formation of a library and reading-room. Bloomington’s haleyon days were in 
1854. At that time, it boasted 4,000 inhabitants, 12 churches, and seats in them for 
nearly the total population. Possibly, this was more of a boast than a reality, but as 
our city has grown, our church accommodations have not kept pace, though in the mat- 
ter of seat-room in the public schools, we have reversed the situation compared with 
twenty-five years ago. But we merely wished to remark that those who were at the 
helm in 1854 to 1858 planned largely for the public good. They built churches, they 
reformed our public schools, they endowed or founded colleges, and they did not forget 
the need of a public library. We are reaping the harvest from the good seed then sown, 
and in no one department were the early laborers more faithful than in that now under 
consideration. The need of alibrary, and the condition of public opinion in relation 
thereto, stimulated the ladies of our city to make an effort, which has resulted in the 
foundation of our Bloomington Library. Among those particularly worthy of mention 
are Miss Rebecca A. Rogers, now Mrs. G. W. Parke, and Miss Hannah M. Snow. 
The ladies obtained quite a number of subscriptions from persons who were willing to 
assist, and, on the 2d of October, 1856, a public meeting was called at Major’s Hall, 
for the purpose of organizing the “ Ladies Library.”’ At this meeting, which was well 
attended, the ladies reported subscriptions to the amount of $417. A committee was 
appointed to draft a constitution and by-laws, to report at a future mecting. This com- 
mittee was Rev. F. N. Ewing, Dr. W. C. Hobbs, David Davis, W. H. Allin and John 
KE. McClun. After one or two preliminary meetings, the permanent organization of the 
‘‘ Ladies’ Library Association, of the City of Bloomington,” was effected at the First Pres- 
byterian Church November 13, 1856. 
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The ladies alone were eligible to office during the first six or cight years. The 
first officers were: President, Mrs. 8. B. Brown; Vice President, Miss A. Warriner; 
Secretary, Miss Caldwell; Corresponding Secretary, Miss H. Parsons; Treasurer, Miss 
Rebecca A. Rogers; Librarian, Miss Hannah M.Snow. ‘The first Board of Managers 
was composed of the following ladies: Mrs. D. Davis, Mrs. ¥. N. Ewing, Mrs. T. Pardee, 
Mrs. H. Spencer and Mrs. W. H. Allin. 

On the 28th of February, 1857, the Library was opened in a room on Center street. 
At the next meeting, Judge Davis offered a room on Main street free of rent, which 
offer was very thankfully accepted. The Library remained in this room for six or seven 
years, rent free, and, during all this time, it was taken care of and fostered by the 
ladies with a zeal and enthusiasm that gained it a high position among the worthy 
institutions of Bloomington. Its growth was gradual but sure. The catalogue from 
the beginning has always exhibited a large selection of valuable books, and it has been 
one of the educational institutions of our city. 

In the year 1867, it was thought best to organize under an act of the Legislature, 
which was obtained February 23, 1867. The Library changed its name to the “ Bloom- 
ington Library Association,” and gentlemen were made eligible to office, but its main 
features were unchanged. By the act of incorporation, the Association is able to own 
real estate, manage an endowment fund, to go onward and forward in the good cause, 
and take such rank and position as the public or its wealthy members may in the future 
see fit to award. Probably the time will come when this Association will possess a per- 
manent building of its own, and an endowment fund which will render it self-sustaining. 
The first officers under the new organization were elected March 2, 1867. David 
Davis was President; E. M. Prince, Vice President; Sarah D. Robinson, Recording 
Secretary: W. H. Stennett, Corresponding Secretary, and W.M. Hatch, Treasurer. 
The Board of Managers were composed of ladies and gentlemen as follows: Mrs. 
Maria Everly, B. I’. Hoopes, I. J. Bloomfield and Mrs. J. A. Jackman. The Trustees 
were John Magoun, George W. Parke and John M. Seott. 

The Library has always been one of Bloomington’s favorite institutions, and it has 
now become very valuable. 

The last report of the Librarian, presented at the annual meeting on the 1st day 
of March, 1879, shows that there are in the Library 7,464 volumes. During the year, 
books were used equal to taking out 26,000 different volumes. The Reading-room has 
been well patronized, giving the public access to about 150 periodicals. This evidences 
the great value of the Library and Reading-room, and its managers should go forward 
in the good work, trusting to the future for further additions and the permanent endow- 
ment so earnestly desired. The present officers are: Dr. C. R. Parke, President ; Dr. 
H. Conkling, Vice President; B. F. Hoopes, Treasurer; Charles L. Capen, Corre- 
sponding Sceretary ; Lewis HE. Ijams, Recording Secretary; Mrs. H. R. Galliner, 
Librarian. The Board of Managers consists of Mrs. Charles Shackleford, Miss Sarah 
KE. Raymond, Messrs. Peter Folsom, 8. R. Brodix and J. H. Burnham. 


WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY. 


In the year 1850, a number of the leading citizens of Bloomington began to 
agitate the question of founding a university complete in all its departments. Illinois 
was plainly growing in importance and no portion advancing more rapidly in all the 
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elements of strength, nor developing more steadily its material resources, than the central 
part of the State; hence the citizens of this city were anxious and determined that 
here, educational advantages should be of the first order. To accomplish this end, the 
first Board of Trustees effected an organization under the general laws of the State on 
the 2d of December, A. D. 1850. 

It was decided that the University should be placed under the management of the 
Methodist Church. This was not done for the purpose of making it a sectarian institu- 
tion, since science can never be rendered sectarian, but it was felt that the University 
should be placed in careful hands and under good management, and since the Methodist 
Church was then, as now, noted for its earnestness in the advancement of all the 
interests of education as well as for careful management and influence, to its care the 
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WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY. 


new University was confided. It was intended that its influence should be of a 
Christian character, but that students of all denominations should find a home within 
its halls. This idea has been faithfully carried out. In the winter of 1850 and 1851, 
the school was organized under the superintendency of Rev. R. Andrus, A. M., in ‘the 
basement of the Methodist Chureh. 

Immediate measures were taken for the erection of a suitable building, which, 
after many discouragements, was completed and school opened in it in 1857. In July, 
1851, at the annual meeting of the Board of Trustees, Rev. John Dempster, D.D., of 
Concord, N. H., was elected President. The first Annual Commencement was held on 
the 7th of July, 1853, and the first class graduated. 
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Rev. John Dempster having removed to Evanston, Rev. C. W. Sears, a former 
professor in the institution, was chosen President and a pari of the new building occu- 
pied; but, shortly afterward, owing to the uncertain condition of State finances and the 
stringency of the times, the institution was for a time closed. Its friends, however, 
did not despair, and, after securing the services of Rev. Charles W. C. Munsell as 
financial agent, at once set about raising the necessary funds to complete the building, 
liquidate the debt and re-open the school. 

The institution was re-opened by the Trustees, who elected Rev. O. S. Munsell, 
A. M., as President. In the year 1866, the Methodist Church in America celebrated 
its first centennial anniversary, and including the amount of $10,000 given by the 
family of Isaac Funk as the first installment for the endowment of the Isaac Funk 
Professorship of Agriculture, the friends of the University subscribed over $70,000 for 
endowment. The steady inerease of students now made a second building necessary, 
and the Trustees proceeded at once to obtain subscriptions and erect an appropriate 
building, and, as a result of these labors, a fine building was erected, which is capable 
of accommodating 500 students. 

This structure was so far completed, that graduating exercises were held here in 
June, 1872, though it was not oceupied by the classes for daily recitation till the spring 
of 1873. The upper portion of this building is not yet fully finished, nor has the entire 
cost of the University building been met, there being a debt upon the same whieh the 
Board of Trustees will doubtless soon attempt to liquidate. 

The new college building is beautifully located in the northern portion of the city, 
surrounded by an area of nearly ten acres of luxuriant greensward, dotted here and 
there with clumps of forest and ornamental trees, making all in all a most picturesque 
effect. The main building is a splendid example of architectural beauty and symmetry, 
of imposing dimensions, 70x140 feet, five stories in height, and erected at a cost of nearly 
$70,000. Itis pronounced by competent authority as unsurpassed by any similar struct- 
ure in this State in point of external elegance and internal convenience. It is the finest 
looking building in Bloomington. The first floor is divided into eight large recitation- 
rooms, arranged and furnished after the usual style of such apartments. The second 
floor is occupied by the library, which contains a large and carefully selected list of val- 
uable volumes. This apartment is also used as a recitation-room. The museum contains 
a varied and interesting collection of specimens of minerals, insects, birds, reptiles, ete. 
Rare and valuable additions are constantly being made to the already extensive list. The 
entire eastern half of the second and third floors is oceupied by Amie Chapel. This is 
so arranged that it may be converted into one of the largest auditoriums in the city, by 
removing a temporary partition, thus throwing open the galleries, giving a seating capac- 
ity of 1,200. Regular Sabbath services are conducted in this chapel by the University 
Methodist Episcopal Church. The halls of the Munsellian and Belle Lettres Literary 
Societies occupy the third floors. The halls are equal in size and similarly furnished, 
in a neat and appropriate manner ; their walls are hung with pictures of society mem- 
bers, the Faculty, graduates, ete. The fourth floor and basement are as yet unfinished. 
The old college, which stands just north of the main building, is brought into requisi- 
tion as a boarding-hall for young men, with accommodations for forty. The commo- 
dious old Major College building, further west, has been rented, remodeled and furnished 
for a dormitory and dining-hall for the accommodation of young lady students. This 
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institution is prosperous under the eare of the Women's Educational Assoeiation, which 
is working in harmony with the University. 

In 1873, Rev. O. S. Munsell having resigned, Rev. Samuel Fallows, D. D., was 
elected President and entered upon the discharge of his duties in January, 1874. 

The Trustees now added a Law Department and elected a Law Faculty, which 
entered immediately upon their duties, and, at the Annual Commencement of 1875 was 
graduated the first class in the department of law. 

At the annual meeting of the Board of Trustees in 1874, they adopted the plans 
similar to the London University of Non-resident Students and Post-Graduate Exam- 
inations which had, during the year, been matured by the Faculty and were now for the 
first time laid before the Board for adoption. 


MAJOR COLLEGE. 


The announcing of a definite course of study in both undergraduate and post- 
graduate work for non-resident students, publishing of plans for examinations, and hold- 
ing examinations and conferring degrees only on exaininations, mark an era in the 
history of the University in advance of all other universities of the West. The appre- 
ciation of the plan has been shown by che increasing numbers of gentlemen eminent in 
scholarship and literary reputation, who annually avail themselves of the opportunity 
thus offered, and, after a thorough examination, have received from the University the 
highest honors known to any university on this continent. The year of 1870 was ren- 
dered memorable on account of the admission of women. The question, after some dis- 
cussion, passed in the Faculty. The resolution to open the doors to ladies passed the 
Board of Trustees, and was seconded by the patronizing Conferences, so that during the 
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first college term of the same year a large number enrolled their names and entered the 
several classes. The number has steadily increased and now many women are num- 
bered among the graduates at the Annual Commencements. 


LITERARY SOCIETIES. 


Three literary societies have, since their first organization, been well attended, and 
have each attained'a good reputation for oratory and elocution. These societies, at a 
cost of some $4,000, have fitted up and furnished their halls with the finest carpets and 
appropriate furniture. 

COURSES OF STUDY. 

Two courses of study are pursued—the classical and scientific. These require after 
entering the college the same length of time for completion, namely, four years. 

In 1875, after the resignation of Rev. Samuel Fallows, D. D., the Board of Trust- 
ees called to the chair of the presideney, Rev. W. H. H. Adams, D. D. 

During the year 1874, a society was organized and chartered by the women, under 
the name of the Women’s Educational Association of the Wesleyan University. The 
object is to aid young women striving for an education, and second, to endow a chair of 
the same name in the University. The results of this organization are the opening of a 
ecommodious hall on the Mt. Holyoke plan, and the securing of a considerable amount 
for endowment. During the year 1875, a gift of $10,000 was made by Hugh Meharry, 
Esq., of Indiana, to apply on the endowment of the President’s chair. 

The growth of the University has been steady, and now its halls are crowded with 
students, and its honors sought by numbers of the first scholars of the land, whilst the 
boundless resources of Central Illinois and the growing liberality of a generous and 
wealthy people afford great promise for the future that the growing wants of the Uni- 
versity will receive ample aid ; and, on the broad foundation which has been wisely laid, 
will be built up and sustained a university of the highest standing in all the depart- 
ments of art and science. 

At this time, the Illinois Wesleyan University has, in its several departments, 
the following Faculty : 

LITERARY DEPARTMENT. 

~W.H. H. Adams, D. D., President and Professor of Ethies and Metaphysics. 
~H. C. DeMotte, Ph. D., Vice President and Professor of Mathematics. 

~G. R. Crow, A. M., Professor of Latin Language and Literature. 
~J. B. Taylor, A. M., Professor of Natural Seience and German. 
~Sue M. D. Fry, A. M., Professor of English Language. 

R. R. Brown, A. M., Professor of Natural History and Physics. 

S. Van Pelt, A. M., Professor of Elocution. 

~C. M. Moss, A. M., Professor of Greek and Hebrew. 


COLLEGE OF LAW. 


“R. M. Benjamin, A. M., Dean, Elementary Law. 
~O. T. Reeves, LL. D., Torts and Equity. 
O. W. Aldrich, LL. D., Contracts and Real Property. 
—-L. Weldon, Pleadings. 
~A. G. Karr, LL. B., Evidence and Criminal Law. 
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COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 


F. A. Parker, Dean. 

Flora M. Hunter, Piano-forte and Harmony. 
_Laura B. Humphrey, Vocal Culture. 

The Faculty of the University is now composed of teachers of large experience, 
many cof whom have occupied their chairs for a series of years, and now bring to their 
work a ripe scholarship. The University, under their direction, has reached a degree 
of influence and importance scarcely anticipated by its early founders and patrons. 
During the year 1878, an art department was added. Mrs. Prof. Moss was placed in 
charge. This department, though the last added, is steadily growing in favor and 
importance. 


es 


OLD WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY. 


Another department, that of medicine, is about to be added to the institution, 
making it more thoroughly deserving the name of University. During the month of 
April, 1879, a medical college was organized, of which Gen, A. Gridley was elected 
President of the Board of Trustees; President Hewitt, of Normal, Vice President ; 
W. H. H. Adams, of the Wesleyan, Secretary, and Dr. T. F. Worrall, Treasurer. 
This collegets to be attached to the Wesleyan on a similar footing to that of the law 
school. The regular term will be during the months of November, December, January 
and February. The course of study will occupy two years. ‘There is little doubt of 
the success of the new institution. The following Professors were appointed April 24, 
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1879, and will, probably, the most of them, accept of the positions: Theory and Prac- 
tice of Surgery—W. Hill, M. D.; Theory and Practice of Medicine-—W. A. Elder, 
M. D.; Anatomy—J. L. White, M. D.; Physiology. F. Worrall, M. D.; Materia 
Medica and Therapeuties—JL Little, M. D.; Obstetrics—€. T. Orner, M. D.; Mental 
and Nervous Diseases—A. T. Barnes, M. D.; Diseases of Women and Children—R. 
Wunderlich, M. D.; Demonstrator of Anatomy—<A. H. Luce, M. D.; Chemistry—C. 
Owen, A. M.; Emeritus Professors—A. H. Luce, M. D., George W. Stipp, M. D.> 


TEMPERANCE. 

Bloomington is entitled to the credit of being one of the first places in the West to 
organize a temperance society. The town was but little over one year old when the 
movement was made. Mr. A. C. Washburne, who organized the first Sabbath school 
here, took the first step in the great work. With the assistance of those friendly, he 
called a public meeting November 17, 1832, at 4 in the afternoon, at the schoolhouse. 
At the appointed hour, the small room was well filled with an interested assemblage. 
‘One of the two physicians of the place made rather an excited speech against the move- 
ment. He complimented Mr. Washburne by remarking that he had no great fear of 
the weak movement now being made in itself considered; but there was something 
behind the curtain which he feared. He said the people “away down East” were 
sending their agents out West and all through the country to form Sunday schools and 
organize temperance societies, and these were all tied to the Hast as with a big, long cart- 
rope, and the Eastern people thought by these means to get control of the country, 
unite Church and State, and then woe to any who thought and acted different from 
them! He was glad of the opportunity to express his views. A speech of this char- 
acter was not anticipated, and the temperance movement came near being strangled at 
its birth, as the public generally sympathized with the objections thus eloquently set 
forth. Mr. Washburne had prepared a constitution and by-laws for the MeLean County 
Temperance Society, and also a temperance pledge. In his quiet, unobtrusive manner, 
he cireulated this pledge, and obtained nine names; but there was too much excitement 
to organize, and this was not accomplished until December 15, 1832. Mr. Washburne 
was the first Secretary. Among the first to assist in the temperance movement were 
Benjamin Depew, David Trimmer, Solomon Dodge, and their wives. 

The first temperance lecture was delivered February 3, 1833, by Rev. Neal John- 
son, of the Cumberland Presbyterian Church. His text was, “ Whether, therefore, ye 
eat or drink, or whatever ye do, do all to the glory of God.” Ten more signatures were 
then obtained to the pledge, and the temperance bark was fairly launched in Blooming- 
ton, as the Society soon numbered two hundred members. This Society lived and 
prospered, doing a good work, until the time of the great Washingtonian movement, 
about the year 1840, which took its place, bringing to the temperance cause an army of 
new workers, carrying its banners higher up the walls, where they have ever waved 
triumphantly. Among those who gave vigorous assistance in the latter movement, 
we may mention Jesse W. and Kersey H. Fell, Dr. John F. Henry, Dr. W. C. Hobbs, 
A. J. Merriman and many others. 

This Washingtonian temperance movement created great interest and accomplished 
a vast amount of good. It was successful in appealing to men by moral suasion, and is 
always referred to as that era of the temperance reform which has been entirely free 
from all objections. 
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In the early part of 1842, this Washingtonian movement was at its full height ; 
cand at this time there was formed a juvenile temperance society, which included nearly al} 
the children in Bloomington. It appeared to the adults as if the next generation would 
most certainly do away with the traffic in intoxicating drinks, inasmuch as, if the children 
-stood firm, there would be none who would demand these indulgences. On the 4th day 
of July, 1842, the juveniles had a celebration and picnic at the grove, where is now the 
corner of Center and Wood streets, which was an occasion of great public interest. 
Among the boys of that day who took part, we have the names of John L. Routt, 
Robert A. Miller, John W. Allin, Charles Lander and John W. Haggard. The effect 
-of this juvenile movement, added to the regular Washingtonian influence, lasted for 
-several years, and carried the temperance banners high up on the walls of morality and 
reform; but, in time, these lost their novelty, and society must be acted upon in a 
-different manner, though, in the interim, the cause was greatly depressed. 

About the. year 1848, the Sons of Temperance, a secret organization, with Dr. W. 
-C. Hobbs as the first Worthy Patriarch, commenced the great work which was: kept up 
for a good many years. Among those who took a prominent part in this, were Rev. 
‘George W. Minier, Dr. E. Thomas, A. T. Briscoe and John M. Scott. Through the 
labors of the members of this order, a large number of drunkards were reformed, and 
in various directions the temperance movement was kept alive and in good hands. In 
the year 1850, there was not a saloon in the city of Bloomington, showing us they 
“were up and doing. 

We do not profess to write a full history of the temperance work of Bloomington, 
.as our space is too limited. The materials exist for an history of this matter that shall 
be of intense interest, and of great local, we may almost say of great national, impor- 
tance, as here in Bloomington have originated several highly important projects in the 
good cause, whose carrying-out became of national interest. Furthermore, while these 
materials of history exist, they are very difficult to obtain. The cause of temperance is 
like that of the Christian religion in this respect, that it is found in a great variety of 
shapes and methods; in other words, it has taken upon itself the most remarkable forms 
in the way of organizations. But unlike Christianity, which is historically traced 
through the various sects and societies—the cause of temperance seems to run through 
the most wonderful changes. As soon as one particular form of labor has lost its inter- 
est to the public, the friends of temperance re-organize, and are found laboring in a dif- 
ferent manner. Hence, we find it impossible to trace properly, in the short space allotted 
-us, the history of the different forms and shapes in which the friends of temperance 
have been organized. We have mentioned a few of these, but we cannot dwell upon 
the Temple of Honor, an Order rather higher than the last-mentioned, or trace the 
‘history of all the various temperance societies intervening between the years 1832 and 1879. 

We should mention that when the Maine Law excitement swept over the land in 

1854 and 1855, it found Bloomington people ready to take hold and do their share in 
ithe movement. Society here was stirred deeply, and every means possible was resorted 
to, in order to secure what the friends of the movement believed would be to the best 
interest of the cause. These efforts culminated in 1855, by the election of a full anti- 
license City Council, with Franklin Price for Mayor. A strong prohibitory ordinance 
was passed, and a tremendous effort to enforce it was made for several months. Saloons 
‘were raided by the city officers; liquors poured into the streets, and a series of legal 
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prosecutions ensued that were very expensive to the city, as well as vexatious and pro- 
voking to all concerned. In the end, the city government adopted the license system and. 
adhered to it for many years. In all probability the anti-license ordinance would have been 
sustained, and Bloomington would have remained permanently on that side of the question, 
but for the immense inerease in population which took place here during these days— 
from 1854 to 1856—when the new-comers were, many of them, persons who were little- 
in sympathy with the people who had long been living here, and who had been laboring 
together in the temperance cause. About the year 1857, the order of Good Templars. 
was organized, and again there was something of a revival of temperance effort. During 
the war, this order was allowed to disband, but before its close it again re-organized, and 
from the year 1865 to 1876, it was a tremendous power in Bloomington, and it is even 
yet in a good condition for future usefulness. At one time, there were several different. 
lodges, at least three being in operation; while at the same time, as in truth we may as. 
well state, was the case from the time of the organization of the first sesret temper- 
ance lodge in 1848—there were in existence powerful societies of a public nature, all 
laboring in the same good cause. 

While Bloomington people were at work in the local temperance field, they did not. 
forget that in this, as in the cause of Christianity, “ the field is the world,” and they took 
part in wider enterprises. We furnish from the pen of John W. Haggard, a history of 
our city’s connection with*the organization of the National Prohibition Party. 

On the 12th of December, 1868, a mass State Convention met at Bloomington, for the pur- 
pose of considering the status of the case, and, if possible, to adopt some additional and better 
modes of action than had heretofore been employed. This was one of the largest and most en-- 
thusiastic temperance conventions ever held in Illinois. After discussing the question nearly a 
whole day, it was decided to go into political action, and they proceeded at once to appoint a 
State Central Committee, and provide all the machinery of a modern political party. 

The National Prohibition Party was first organized at Chicago, September, 1869. On the 
22d of February, 1872, the second National Convention met at Columbus, Ohio, and put in nomi-- 
nation for President and Vice President, James Black, of Pennsylvania, and John Russell, of 
Michigan. The ticket received about seven thousand votes. 

The third National Convention met May 17, 1876, at Cleveland, Ohio, and nominated Green 
Clay Smith, of Kentucky, and Gideon T. Stewart, of Ohio. They received about thirty-five 
thousand votes, notwithstanding old party lines were closely drawn, and the party lash more 
vigorously plied than for many years past, whereby thousands of Prohibitionists were led to be-- 
lieve it their duty to vote one or the other ticket for the purpose of ‘‘ saving the country.” 

In the fall of 1877, we had State tickets in eight or nine States, and polled about sixty 
thousand votes, showing a healthy steady growth from the beginning. The same ratio of increase 
will in ten years from this date give us control of the National Government and a majority of the- 
States. 

A complete organization exists in the following States, to wit: Maine, New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, New York, New Jersey, Maryland, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Kentucky, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas and Missouri, 
with several others yet to follow this year. 

That God will hasten the day when the liquor traffic shall be overthrown, is the prayer of” 
every consistent temperance man and woman in the land. 

On the 16th of March, 1874, the Woman’s Temperance League was organized in 
Bloomington. Mrs. Jennie F. Willing was first President, Miss Mary Dean, Secretary,. 
and Mrs. M. D. Marquis, Treasurer. The above-named organization co-operating with 
the Good Templars, and with all temperance bodies in Bloomington, obtained a vote of the- 
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people at the city election, in April, instructing the City Council not to grant any licenses 
to sell intoxicating liquors. 

This action was taken by the Woman’s Temperance League after careful thought 
and prayerful deliberation. They marshaled their forces and managed the campaign 
with great ability, even to sending delegations of representative ladies to each voting- 
place in the different wards. The majority for “no license” was 159. The election 
took place on the 20th of April, 1874. One half of the newly-elected Aldermen were 
opposed to license, but as one-half the Council held over from the election of 1873, and 
this portion were mostly in favor of license, the Council contained a majority of the 
latter class. Its “‘ prohibition” ordinance, voted in accordance with the wish of the 
people, was not such an ordinance as the real friends of temperance desired. It left 
dealers at liberty to sell under the State law in quantities of one gallon. A weak effort 
was made to enforce this “ gallon’’ ordinance, and, after a few months, the city returned 
to the old system of license. Even as it was, the statistics of the Police Department 
show that for this year the number of arrests for drunkenness was 30 per cent less than 
in the following year. 

In the latter part of the summer of 1874, a call went out from Bloomington for a 
meeting of the temperance women of Illinois, and the result was that in October the 
State Woman’s Christian Temperance Union was organized here. Our ladies who were 
engaged in the narrow field of Bloomington did not forget that there was a larger sphere 
of labor, and they assisted in organizing a more comprehensive Society. The Woman's 
Temperance League here now became a sub-organization of the State Society, which 
soon had a foot-hold in most of the prominent towns in this State. The Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union of Bloomington is the mainspring of the Temperance 
work in Bloomington, and keeps a watchful, steadfast, prayerful guard over the cause. 
Its present President is Mrs. Crego; its Vice President is Mrs. G. H. Read; Mrs 
Merchant is its Secretary, and Mrs. James Winslow is Treasurer. 

In 1875, this Society organized a very large number of the children of the city 
into the Star Temperance Union, and, in all, nearly two thousand boys and girls have 
become members. These all take the triple obligation—abjuring intoxicants and tobacco, 
and refraining from profanity. The strength of this society is such that, as in 1842, it 
seems as if the next generation might be a temperate people. The first President or 
this Society was Mrs. G. H. Read, and Dr. Sitherwood now holds that position. From 
this Society there is now a uniformed company of boys, called Temperance Cadets, who 
make a beautiful appearance. 

In May, 1875, occurred at Bloomington a Good Templars’ Meeting of the Grand 
Lodge of the World, It was an event long to be remembered. There were in attend- 
ance delegates from thirty-three States of the Union, and several of the provinces of 
the Canadian Dominion were represented. There were a number of delegates from 
England, New Zealand, Bermuda and other foreign countries. This meeting indicates 
plainly that the temperance people of Bloomington have a world-wide reputation. It 
was in session on the 26th, 27th and 28th days of May. 

We must repeat our observation as to the impossibility of obtaining or publishing 
a full history of the different organizations of the temperance movement. We are even 
in danger of overlooking the fact that among our Irish citizens there are several power- 
ful temperance organizations. The Father Mathew Total Abstinence and Benevolent 
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Society, and the St. Patrick Total Abstinence and Benevolent Society, are both strong | 
organizations, and are doing, perhaps, as much good as any others in our city. 

We will close our sketch with a brief mention of the ‘“ Washingtonian Club,’ 
which was organized May 25, 1876. This Club is a very remarkable institution. Its 
success in rescuing drunkards and moderate drinkers from their impending fate, has 
endeared it to the hearts of our citizens. The society leaped into life and power with 
wonderful rapidity. In the fall of 1876, it rented the auditorium of the old Methodist 
Church, and there it holds weekly meetings, frequent social gatherings, and constantly meets 
for Sabbath-afternoon lectures. It has saved hundreds of the victims of intemperance, 
and has accomplished a wonderful amount of good. As far as the human eye can sce, 
this organizatiou is entitled to stand at the head of all agencies for good now in opera- 
tion in Bloomington, not excepting our churches or other organizations. 

From this society influences for good have radiated in all directions. Other clubs 
have been formed in this State, organized upon a similar basis, and under the same name. 
The Bloomington club is known as the Washingtonian Club No. 1. Mr. A. B. Camp- 
bell, one of its prominent members, has devoted the past two years to lecturing and 
laboring throughout this State. He is a powerful speaker, and has acquired a very envi- 
able name. 

Our Club has increased so that it is one of the largest in the world. Its member-’ 
ship is now 5,460. The President is Joseph O. Pullen; First Vice President, M. 
McIntire; Second Vice President, J. H. Sprague ; Treasurer, G. H. Read; Secretary, 
B. W. Mason. Its Trustees are William W. Ives, Henry M. Waite, Arthur J. Means 
and N. N. Winslow. Its Chaplain is R. A. Curtis. Its first President was Dr. George 
S. Smith; Vice President, Mrs. C. H. Waite; William Munger, Secretary; Mrs. 
Hattie Allin, Assistant Secretary; John Magoun, Treasurer. Mr. Magoun gave the 
organization of this Club his hearty co-operation and assistance; and, but for his aid, it 
might not have become established. The Woman’s Christian Temperance Union are 
entitled to much of the credit for the inauguration of this movement, over which they 
have kept a watchful care ever since its organization. 

In all the years that have passed since the organization of the McLean County 
Temperance Society at the little log schoolhouse in 1832, the cause of temperance has 
passed through most wonderful changes. Whenever a particular form of organization 
has lost its charm; when the novelty has left it, we find the movement has taken 
another shape, and the great cause has on the whole gone forward and upward better 
than ever before. This historical record should be an incentive to all who are now 
engaged in the work. From it they can see their way clear to labor unceasingly in the 
good cause—confident of final success. 


NURSERIES. 


As early as 1848, fruit trees were sold in Bloomington by Robert Fell, and about 
the same time by Nelson Buck. There may have been something done before this on a 
small scale, but it was not until after this that Bloomington became widely advertised 
as a tree-growing point. Dr. Schroeder was perhaps the first to make his busines 
known to the outside world, more particularly in the line of grapes, which were not 
cultivated in this neighborhood with much success, until he made the public aware that 
the climate would admit of the production of the grape. Dr. Schroeder was one of the 
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earliest to advertise Bloomington as a nursery town, and his circulars, advertisements 
articles in newspapers, and his enthusiasm at horticultural and pomological conventions 
contributed largely to make known the fact that Bloomington was the center of the 
business. He deserves to be classed among the foremost in this branch of Blooming- 
ton’s development. 

In the year 1854, Mr. F. K. Phoenix, then from Delavan, Wis., made a beginning: 
of the famous nurseries that have so long been a credit to his energy and an advertise- 
ment to Bloomington. He saw that the completion of the two new railroads then 
building would give Bloomington shipping facilities that rendered it an important point 
for the business. He embarked his means and carried on his transactions on a gigantic 
scale. At times he employed over two hundred men; and during the height of his: 
business, from 1866 to 1870, his sales were immense. He had as many as six hundred 
acres under cultivation, and engaged in the sale of nursery stock, both at wholesale and 
retail, including seeds, plants, trees, and everything that could be desired in this line of 
business. Other nurseries were owned here by different parties, amounting, in the 
aggregate, to almost as much more, and Bloomington became known all over the United 
States as the “Rochester of the West.” Probably no one single business has carried 
the name of Bloomington to as many homes, as did that of Mr. Phoenix, advertised im 
nearly all the publications of the land. 

Orders were received here from all the countries where the English language is 
spoken, and often from other parts of the world. It was a heavy loss to Bloomington 
and Normal, and a source of public regret, when this business began to fall off in 1873- 
to 1879, and it is feared we shall never see it as flourishing again. The rapid increase 
of nurseries in Iowa, Kansas and Missouri, explains the changed state of affairs. The 
Phoenix nurseries, Dr. H. Schroeder’s, F. A. Baller’s, J. D. Robinson’s, and several others: 
are still engaged in the business, which is even yet one of considerable importance. 
What has been stated in relation to the Pheenix nurseries, applies to Normal Township,. 
as they are in that town; but from having been called the Bloomington nurseries so long,. 
it seemed best to speak of them in the history of the latter corporation. 


COAL. 


The first blacksmith’s coal used in Bloomington was teamed from Danville, Peoria,. 
or some distant point. Noone dreamed of finding coal under our soil until scientific 
geologists conceived the idea from their knowledge of the formation of the crust of the 
earth, taken in connection with what science taught from the appearance of the coal- 
bearing strata, at places where coal was mined on the surface, as at Danville and places 
along the Illinois River. For a long time, science made but little headway in convin- 
cing our citizens where to look for coal, and train-loads of the article arrived from 
Duquoin from Peoria and La Salle. Lecturers on geology, among whom was Prof. C. 
Wilber, for many years in charge of the museum at the Normal University, continued 
to teach the public, and the newspapers aiding them, it was finally decided to bore for 
coal. The first attempt was made in 1863, in a field west of the Chicago & Alton 
Railroad shops, where dwelling-houses have since been constructed. The City Council - 
spent $2,000, and quite a sum was raised by private subscription, all under the superin- 
tendence of Eliel Barber. The men who did the boring could run a machine of that. 
sort, but could not tell what their auger passed through. After going down over five: 
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hundred feet, the most they could report was having passed through a black shale slate, 
and in which it could not be possible coal existed. The trouble seemed to be that their 
auger mixed the coal, sand, clay and other material most inextricably, and there was no 
such thing as ascertaining what was discovered. Of course our citizens were dis- 
couraged by thé result, and coal was still imported at enormous figures. There were 
many of our people who were firmly of the opinion that coal would be found by boring 
with suitable tools, and another effort was made in 1866, this time entirely by private 
subscription. The following is a copy of the subscription paper : 
Bioomiseton, Ill., May 28, 1866. 

We, the undersigned, agree to pay on demand, to John Magoun and C. W. Holder, or order, 
the sums set opposite our respective names, for the purpose of prospecting and boring for coal 
in or near the city of Bloomington, said work to be commenced within ninety days from this 
date. The amount so collected and paid to John Magoun and C. W. Holder to be by them dis- 
bursed for the securing of the above object. If eoal is found in paying quantities, the 
company formed for mining purposes shall re-imburse the subscribers by giving them stock, 
money, or coal as they elect. If coal is not found in paying quantities, the money shall be lost 
by the respective subscribers. 


There were many other subscribers who gave money, amounting to $1,700, of 
which about $1,200 was paid. Boring was commenced at once, near the present city 
well. 

November 15, 1866, when at the depth of 160 feet, the drill was lost, all attempts 
‘to recover it having proved fruitless; and it is an historical fact that the auger still 
remains in that “bore.” The money was expended; the tools lost; the public gener- 
ally took a very desponding view of the situation; coal continued to be shipped into 
Bloomington at the rate of 20,000 tons per year, and the coal-mine owners at points 
then supplying Bloomington were in great spirits. 

But a few energetic young men, whose names deserve to be written among the 
‘benefactors of our city, who had been watching the operations with careful attention, 
conceived the idea that, with proper care on the part of those who managed the auger, 
after the experience gained in the two former attempts, success would be almost certain, 
-and they boldly undertook the third trial, in the face of an almost despairing public senti- 
ment, asking no aid from any and using their own money. Their operations were con- 
ducted with great care, at an expense of $1,300, and the result was that coal of a good 
-quality was discovered, at a depth of 302 feet, on the 27th day of February, 1867. 
‘These gentlemen were Thomas J. Bunn, Judson L. Spaulding, Dr. H. C. Luce and 
James L. Ridelhuber. 

History compels us to add that they never made any money out of the North 
Shaft Coal Company, which they organized in June, 1867—another reason why their 
mames should be held in grateful remembrance. 

Before this coal company had been long in existence, a second was formed, in 1867, 
and a shaft put down near the crossing of the Chicago & Alton and the L., B. & W. R. 
R., where the McLean County Coal Company is in successful operation. Their shaft 
is now 540 fect in depth, and they employ 200 men. During the past winter, this 
company has furnished coal of a good quality, at the shaft, at the wonderfully low price 
of $1.50 per ton. This company is an immense advantage to Bloomington and to all the 
surrounding country, and should be encouraged in every possible manner. It is one of 
our most worthy enterprises, being, in fact, the employer of a larger number of men 
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than any company in the place, except one, to say nothing of the great advantages it 
gives in keeping the price of coal down to such remarkably low figures. 

Could our first settlers have imagined the day would ever come when coal would 
be mined under their feet, and sold at such prices, they would have had vastly more 
faith in the future of this rich country, of which the worst that could then be said was 
that it contained little fuel, and that on that account it would sustain but a small popu- 
lation. This company raises as much as five hundred tons in twenty-four hours, on 
extra occasions, though its average daily out-put is about two hundred tons. During 
the year, its sales amount to over sixty thousand tons, and its pay-rolls in the winter sea- 
son often exceed $10,000 per month. 


WATER. 


For many years after the settlement of Bloomington, no one supposed the town 
could ever obtain a supply of water for public purposes. Rival cities with a visible 
supply of muddy river-water, have delighted in taunting Bloomington with its con- 
dition in this respect. Various were the expedients devised and talked of for obtaining 
a supply of water sufficient to meet the public demand. One engineer, eminent in his 
profession, with a national reputation, proposed the most feasible scheme that was 
devised, which was nothing less than a pipe all the way from the Mackinaw River to the 
high ground north of Normal, where a reservoir could be made that would force the 
water all over the city of Bloomington. Another project was to “impound” the water 
of the low ground northeast of the city, by building a dam and thus retaining the sur- 
face water in a pond that might answer all purposes, similar to the Jacksonville plan. 
This would, of course, render the neighborhood of the pond unhealthy; would be 
very expensive and would not insure good drinking-water. The dry year of 1854 
caused great distress for water in this part of the State, and Bloomington people were 
very much exercised with fears that the location and building of their rapidly-grow- 
ing city might after all, have been a serious mistake. We find that a public 
meeting was called July 23, 1854, when Mr. J. W. Fell offered the following resolutions, 
which were unanimously adopted after a discussion, in which the mover, Judge Davis; 
Dr. Freese and others, participated. 

Resolved, That a committee of five be appointed, whose duty it shall be—having previously 
associated with them one or more persons of practical skill in hydraulics and civil engineering 
—to institute an examination on the following propositions, to wit: Ist. The practicability of 
obtaining at Sugar Creek, or at any other point or points, in or near the city, an adequate sup- 
ply of pure water at all seasons of the year, and for all wants of the community. 2d. The best 
method of elevating the same (should a supply be deemed advisable) to a reservoir of sufficient 
capacity to be located on the public square, or at some other suitable point in the central part 
of the city, whence it may be drawn off to meet the wants of the community. 3d. The proba- 
ble expense attending the execution of such a system of hydraulics; and lastly, the best mothod 
of defraying the expenses incident to such an undertaking; and the probable length of time for 
its accomplishment. ' 

Resolved, That in the execution of the duties intrusted to said committee, they be author- 
ized to make whatever surveys and examinations may be necessary; and that the Mayor and 
City Council be respectfully requested to co-operate with them and provide the necessary means 
to defray the expense attending the same. 

Resolved, That said committee be requested to proceed with all practicable dispatch in the 


execution of the aforesaid duties; and that they report the result of their examinations to the 
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City Council or to a public meeting hereafter to be called by them, or both, as they in their dis- 
cretion may deem most expedient. 


Resolved, That we recommend our City Council to build six or more cisterns at suitable 
points in Bloomington, to hold 200 or 250 barrels each: provided, the city does not adopt the 
hydraulic system of obtaining water. 

The Chair appointed the following persons as committee: Jesse W. Fell, J. W. 
Ewing, F. K. Phoenix, James Allin, Sr., and William Wallace. 

It will thus be seen that the question of proper water supply has long been before 
the public. In the twenty years intervening between this public meeting and the final 
solution of the problem, a great variety of projects have been discussed. 

It appears that in digging the coal-shaft which was first sunk, the one northwest of 
the city, a vein of water was encountered of great volume—so powerful that the first 
attempt was abandoned—and a success only made after moving a few rods and procuring 
very heavy pumping machinery. This discovery led the Chicago & Alton Railroad Com- 
pany, in 1869, to dig in the vicinity a well which struck the same vein, and proved suf- 
ficient to supply the immense amount of water needed for that large corporation. From 
this time the attention of our citizens generally was turned to that point, and public 
opinion finally settled on the advisability of attempting to obtain the city supply by 
digging a well, and experimenting still further with that wonderful underground 
reservoir. 

In the summer and fall of 1874, at the end of a series of four very dry seasons, 

-the City Council made the attempt. It proved remarkably successful. The water, 
found at a depth of only forty feet, was sufficient to keep three powerful engines busy, 
whose united efforts threw a solid six-inch stream, which removed the water as fast as 
it flowed into the well. On Christmas Day, 1874, the whole population that wished, 
examined the fountain—the well having been finished the day before. As a sample of 
what had been discovered, the engines were kept at work, throwing the water in a stream 
which, as it flowed off, was equal to a good-sized brook. There was but one opinion, 
and that was that the fountain was large enough to justify the erection of a system of 
water works; and in the summer of 1875, the stand-pipe was erected, 200 feet high, 
an engine and pump placed in position at the well, two miles and a half of pipe laid in 
the streets, and a full sytem of water works inaugurated, which has since been enlarged 
by additional pipes and more machinery. The total cost of the whole, up to April 30, 
1878, has been $86,944.83. This includes about eight miles of water-mains, the 
engines and machinery, the stand-pipe, four drinking-fountains, seventy hydrants and 
everything connected with the Water Department. 

The water is of a medicinal nature, rather heavily charged with mineral deposits, 
but is very healthy and much liked by those who have been using it for any length of 
time. Its value to the city can only be reckoned by millions. 

The Water Board consists of Peter Rockwell, J. W. Trotter and — x. Evans. 
M. X. C Chuse is Superintendent. —_~ 

“The present city well is on the same tract where the first coal-shaft was usage. 
which enterprise in reality demonstrated the existence of our valuable supply of water. 


MANUFACTURES. 


In tracing the early history of manufacturing, we shall be quite brief. We will 
mention that the first machinery of which we read, appears to have been a “ dog 
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power,” used by Henry Miller, the first wheelwright, in the manufacture of spinning 
wheels. He was here in 1831, and probably used this machinery near that date. He 
owned the first turning-lathe in Bloomington, about the year 1835. Seth Baker 
owned the first saw-mill. His machinery was propelled by oxen in a tread-mill. This 
must have been about 1832 or 1833. Solomon Dodge ran the first corn-mill about this 
time, also impelled by the patient ox. Perhaps we should except the “ corn-cracker,” 
erected by Dr. Baker in the winter of 1830 and 1831, at the time of the Deep Snow. 
This mill was on his farm in Blooming Grove, and was in running order at a very late 
date. There were also other “hand” corn-mills, as well as horse-mills in Blooming 
Grove at a very early date, earlier than either of the above-mentioned. Rev. KE. Rhodes 
is said to have had a “hand corn-mill” as early as 1824, and, by the winter of 1831 
and 1832—the year after the Deep Snow—there were several “‘horse-mills” at the Grove. 

It would be pleasant if we were able to follow the improvements that have taken 
place in the last fifty years, to return to the spinning-wheels of Blooming Grove and 
exhibit them with the finest machinery in our modern looms; to compare the home- 
made hoe and wooden plow of the pioneer with the polished implements turned out 
to-day by Brokaw and Walton, or to bring the old ox-cart and rude wagon into com- 
parison with Ferre’s phaetons and Matern’s buggies. But we must pass to a hasty 
examination of what we find, leaving comparisons to the reader. 

The Chicago & Alton Railroad Company’s shops are our most worthy manufactories, 
and shall be first examined. But for these, one-fifth of Bloomington’s population 
would be out of business to-day. The company generally pays out each month the 
sum of $30,000 to about 700 men. No wonder that Springfield offered to exchange 
the State Capitol for this single manufactory! The establishment is full and complete 
—will turn out everything needed, from a locomotive of the heaviest class to a finely- 
finished and elegantly-upholstered sleeping-car, while anything in use by the company, 
be it a pump, an engine, a car or a wind-mill, can be repaired by the ingenious workmen 
with the fine machinery of the different departments. When, in the autumn of 1853, 
the first train of cars on this road entered Bloomington from the South, the enterprise 
was in its infancy. There had been no less than four separate companies owning the 
line from Chicago to St. Louis, and there was little to indicate the future enormous 
proportions of the Chicago & St. Louis Railroad. The Illinois Central, which had 
been the topic of conversation in Illinois for more than fifteen years, was looked upon 
as the only railroad of importance. Bloomington had made an effort to secure what 
were regarded as the remarkably valuable machine and repair shops of that company, 
and had seen itself, in 1852, beaten by the insignificant town of Wapella. The atten- 
tention of men like James Allin, Jesse W. Fell, A. Gridley, W. H. Allin and David 
Davis—men of eagle eye and sound judgment—was at once turned to the little “ Alton 
& Sangamon Company,” as the new line was at first called, then the “Chicago & Mis- 
sissippi Railroad,” and they determined to secure here the railroad-shops, hoping that in 
the future it might grow into a large establishment. They took steps to this end early 
in 1853, each of them making a donation to the company for this purpose, and they 
stimulated others to do the same. These efforts were successful and a tract of land of 
over six acres was donated to the railroad company for railroad purposes. This land 
was bounded on the east by the track, on the north by the township line, on the west 
by the section line, being triangular in shape. It is on this spot that the original shops 
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were built, but it has been greatly enlarged. On the east side of the track, the piece 
of land bounded on the west by the track, on the east by Catharine street, and south by 
Chestnut street, the site of the old passenger depot, was also donated, the whole having 
been paid for by the gentlemen named above, with others, and deeded to the company 
by W. H. Allin with full warrantee deeds, for the sum of $3. In all there were 
over seven acres. / 

During the years 1853 and 1854, the shops needed for the little railroad company 
were built, and a beginning made in the great enterprise of which we are now so ‘proud. 
These were added to from time to time, so that, in the year 1858, nearly two hundred 
men were employed in the different departments. As the business of the road 
increased—the different pieces of the road being consolidated into one corporation—the 
shops were enlarged four times, until at the time of the fire, November 2, 1867, nearly 
as many men were employed as there are now. These buildings were not well arranged, 
however, and that event compelled the company to face the problem of permanent con- 
struction. Plans were prepared carefully during the winter following the fire, for the 
best system that could be devised, taking into account what was then needed, and con- 
sidering the probable increase of business of the present road and the possible growth 
. from future consolidations with other railroads, and the result is seen in the splendid 
shops now finished. 

At the time of their construction, there were no railroad shops west of Altoona, 
Penn., that surpassed these in Bloomington; but in the last few years it is possible 
they may have been equaled. The ground upon which the old shops stood at the time 
of the fire was not large enough for the needs of the present establishment, and before 
the new works were commenced the company obtained quite an addition, and secured 
from the city the closing of streets and alleys that were in the way. The conditions of 
rebuilding here in Bloomington, in preference to removing the shops to Springfield, 
Joliet or Chicago, were, that the additional ground should be furnished and those streets 
and alleys vacated by the city. This was agreed to by the City Council; but before 
the matter could be consummated legally, considerable time must elapse, asi hence there 
was doubt whether the city might be able to aecomplish all that was desired. In order 
to insure this, a guarantee was signed by nearly all the leading citizens of Blooming- 
ton, agreeing that all should be done as ’ desired. 

The space occupied by the company for shops and tracks is equal to forty acres. 
Here we find more than a dozen very large buildings, in which are carried on the 
immense operations of the company. Among the principal shops we will mention: 
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All these buildings, except the rolling-mill and the old machine-shops, are built of 
Joliet stone, have iron-trussed roofs covered with slate, and several of the largest are 
two-stories high. Beside the above, there are several smaller buildings, the pattern-shop, 
brass-foundry and several others. Taken all in all, it is seldom we find such a magnifi- 
cent collection of manufacturing establishments as are here grouped together upon the 
forty acres and more of.land belonging to the company. These shops are filled with 
the finest and most substantial machinery that can be found. One can form some idea 
of this from the simple statement that in the blacksmith-shop there are fifty forges, and 
eight steam trip-hammers, the latter weighing eight to fifteen hundred pounds. Several 
of the largest and most powerful steam-engines in the West are in constant use to pro- 
pel the ponderous machinery of the different departments. Even the pumping-engine, 
which forces water from the company’s magnificent well, is a large engine. These dif- 
ferent structures were over two years in building, having been finished nearly as they 
now stand, about the beginning of the year 1870. When the machine-shop is rebuilt 
to correspond with those now in use, the appearance of the whole will be superior to 
anything of the kind in the State. 

Here the company are able to build locomotives and cars, or to repair the same— 
doing all portions of the complicated work, and they employ some of the most ingenious 
and skillful mechanics that can be found. The presence here, in Bloomington, of the 
large number of intelligent mechanics, foremen and superintendents required, has a 
very elevating and beneficial effect upon the city. Bloomington can boast of these 
shops and of their occupants, they being the most important and valuable of anything in 
the place. Their size and industry entitles the city to be classed as a manufacturing 
center. Here are employed from six hundred to nine hundred men, the number vary- 
ing with the condition of the company’s business. 

Among the company’s officers who have been prominently identified with the mate- 
rial development of Bloomington in the past, we may mention Hon. Hamilton Spencer, 
Lessec, 1860; Charles Roadnight, Treasurer in 1858; Mr. R. Parke, Agent in 1864 ; 
Asa H. Moore, Superintendent for several years; J. A. Jackman, Superintendent of 
Machinery from 1864 to 1879 ; Rufus Reniff, Superintendent of Car-shops from 1861 
to 1879; Matthew L. Steele, Train-Dispatcher; William Hughes and A. Moulton, 
of the ina Departments ; O. Vaughan, present Assistant Superintendent, and there are 
‘many others equally deserving of mention. 

It has always been the policy of the company to retain good men in any position 
they are fitted for, and there are a large number of the officers and employes who have 
been in service nearly twenty years. Taken as a class, the railroad employes are much 
superior to the average mechanics of the country, and their presence in Bloomington in 
such large numbers adds largely to the character of our population. 

The Railroad Company pays out monthly a very large sum of money, which enters 
at once into circulation, giving life and reliable activity to the retail trade of Blooming- 
ton and furnishing constant proof of the value of this immense establishment. The 
policy of the company toward our city is quite liberal, its managers realizing that their 
interests here are large enough to make the public good a matter of self-interest to the 
corporation. Several illustrations of this good-will have been given in the past, one of 
the most important being its liberality in assisting in macadamizing the street from the 
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freight depot to the Court House square, and also, in 1878, in assisting the city in the 
pavement of Washington street. 

The whole policy of the eompany, under the management of President Blackstone 
and Manager McMullin, has been liberal, one evidence of which is secn in the share the 
company is taking in the great work of underdraining the farms of Central Illinois. 
This tile-drainage improvement marks a new era in the development of this country 
almost equal to the invention of the harvester, and this railroad has been carrying tile 
for farmers’ drains at the simple cost of carriage, or at less than cost, thus being willing 
to perform its share in one of the most important of our modern agricultural improve- 
ments. 

The Chicago & Alton Railroad Company ranks among the foremost corporations in 
the country in its care of its rolling-stock, and has been one of the readiest to adopt 
new improvements. Could the full history of these shops be written, as at some future 
time we hope it will be, we should all be astonished at the record of valuable inventions 
that would be presented. We might mention Reniff & Buttolph’s Patent Ventilator, 
President Blackstone’s Car-coupler, and many others, but must leave this subjeet with 
one more referenee—that of the Pullman Palace-Car. In 1859, George M. Pullman 
arranged berths in two cars for the use of this company, and, in 1863, he manufaetured 
here the first two palace cars ever made. They cost $18,000 each. It is said that the 
frame-work of the first sleeping-car Pullman ever made is now lying by the side of the 
railroad in Bloomington. 

We might add that the total cost of these magnificent shops is in the neighborhood 
of $1,000,000, and that they are owned by one of the wealthiest corporations in the 
Northwest. The Chicago, Alton & St. Louis Railroad now owns or leases 876 miles of road, 
having built, in the year 1878, 162 miles, giving it a completed line from Chicago to 
Kansas City. The repairs of this immense road, with its several branches, being mostly 
concentrated at this one point, demand an amount of labor that will be more likely to 
increase than diminish. 

The agricultural development of this region has reeeived great benefit from the 
railroad, the reaper and the plow—the last being an implement of more importance than 
the present generation can realize possible. The railroad and the reaper are understood 
by all, but the advantages of our modern self-polishing plows are imperfectly realized, 
except by our old settlers. The new-comers, down to about 1845, brought plows with 
them, and various styles were in use, but none of them would work well in our fine 
prairie soil, and the cultivation of the land was toilsome and imperfect. It was impos- 
sible to plow but a few rods without a stop for the purpose of clearing the implement from 
the aceumulation of soil. Cast iron, wrought iron or wood were almost alike—worthless 
—and for many years our farmers despaired of ever seeing the right plow for this soil. 

Lewis Bunn was one of the first blacksmiths here, and made plows as early as 
the year 1833. He tried to make the best plow that could be devised. In the year 
1838, he made a lot of the “Sprouse” pattern, whieh had a boiler-iron mold-board, 
placed at such an angle, that the heavy friction of the soil would “seour”’ them better 
than any previously in use. These plows had the handles and wood-work much like a 
“shovel” plow, and did not run steady—were “jerky” and severe ona team. The 
next year they were improved by a different attachment of the beam. Mr. Abraham 
Brokaw made the wood-work of these plows for several years. In 1840, Mr. Bunn 
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made the ‘“ Rathbone” plow—an improvement—the mold-board was still boiler-iron, 
but the implement was more steady. The  mold-board was ground smooth, and in 
some soils these would scour well. Oliver Ellsworth was Mr. Bunn’s partner at this 
time, and together they made 300 of these Rathbone plows—quite a manufacturing 
business for the times. . 

In 1842, the firm made the “Tobey & Anderson,” or “ Peoria,” plow, of which 
the mold-board was common steel, ground, but not polished. This gave great satis- 
faction—was further improved—and by the year 1844 and 1845 they were in great 
demand. Farmers came long distances for these celebrated plows, and at one time the 
firm rented a large pasture in which teams were kept while waiting their turns. At 
this time, it was fully demonstrated that plows could be made that would work freely in 
any soil, and the result was a very decided improvement in the cultivation of prairies. 
Bloomington’s mechanics—Bunn, Ellsworth and Brokaw—contributed largely to the 
result. About the year 1859, these three men went into partnership together, and con- 
tinued several years. | - 

It was not till 1857 that these steel mold-boards were polished perfectly, and since 
that date the improvements in plows have been of comparatively little importance. 
About the year 1845, is the date when practicable plows first came into general ‘use, so 
as to be found upon all our farms, as near as we have been able to ascertain. 

The plow-shops of Abraham Brokaw, at the corner of Main and Market, are among 
the oldest in Central Illinois. Mr. B. has been in the business nearly forty years, and 
has acquired a splendid reputation. He employs from twenty to forty men. John T. 
Walton, who started in business in 1857, employs over twenty men in the busy season, 
and makes a large variety of the different plows and cultivators required by the Western 
and Southern trade. His business is carried on in the fine block fronting on Washing- 
ton street, just west of the People’s Bank. 

There are smaller plow-shops in the city, the several repair and general shops to be 
found in a town like Bloomington, with machinists, boiler-makers and other iron-work- 
ers, who employ a large number of men. 

There are several large wood-working establishments, of which some of the most 
important are those of J. W. Evans, and the wagon and carriage factories of L. Ferre, 
L. Matern, S. Hayes, and others. 

One of the most important manufactories in Bloomington is Dr. C. Wakefield & 
Co.’s medicine factory, as well as one of the most interesting. Dr. Wakefield spent two 
years in this place as early as 1837, having been a school-teacher in the Orendorff dis- 
trict. He then lived in De Witt ‘County until 1850, when he made his home here. 
His brother, Dr. Zera Wakefield, who died in 1848, had remarkable success in treating 
the malarial diseases of this country, having been in demand over a large territory radi- 
ating from his home in De Witt County. His remedies were so good that before his 
death, in 1848, many packages were sold, and a demand grew up, to supply which, in 
1850, Dr. C. Wakefield moved from De Witt County and started a factory in Bloom- 
ington. 

His business was pushed with great energy, and soon became well established and 
profitable. Dr. W. built the first three-story brick store in Bloomington, which, with 
his factory and drug store, was burned in the great fire of October 16, 1855. His 
large factory on Hast Washington street, built about the year 1856, has grown with his 
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business, until it is now a large and very convenient establishment. Here he manufact- 
ures a variety of medicines, mostly fever and ague specifics, balsams, cough-sirups, pills, 
ete., in all, about ten different remedies, and a number of essences and other prepara- 
tions. In their preparation, great care is taken to secure the purest and best ingredients, 
and the result is that his medicines rank with the best that are offered to the public. 
They are sold largely in the States of Illinois, Indiana, Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska and 
Towa, while there is a good demand in all the Western and Southwestern States. He 
has a team, with a fine wagon, in six of these States, and thus keeps a watch over the 
territory through salaried agents, while he has over six thousand local agents, mostly drug- 
gists and dealers, who scll his medicines on commission. He employs from twenty-five 
to fifty hands, according to the season. He has four printing-presses, ran by steam- 
power, by which he prepares his advertising matter. In 1860, he got up 100,000 
almanacs for his agents to circulate, and he now sends out 1,500,000 annually. He 
consumes nearly fifty tons of printing-paper each year. 

“Wakefield’s Almanac”’ is thus one of the best known of any of Bloomington’s pub- 
lications. At the present time, this carries the name and fame of Bloomington over a 
wider area than any other medium. It is printed in the English, German, Nor- 
wegian and Swedish languages. 

This business is conducted in a straightforward, honorable manner, and is one of 
the instrumentalities by which our city is always favorably spoken of abroad. Such 
men as Dr. Wakefield are the ones who have built up the reputation of Bloomington ; 
and we are glad to see they are honored at home. He has always been one of our most 
liberal citizens, being among the foremost in all public enterprises. The amount of 
capital employed in the business, including the building, presses, engine, the stock of , 
medicines on hand here, and the very large amount in the stores of his 6,000 agents is 
over $150,000. 

There are several manufactures of light articles such as brushes and overalls, and 
there are the usual variety of miscellaneous artificers to be found in our best Western 
cities. It is probable that, in the line of these light manufactures, Bloomington will in 
time become quite an important point. 

In past times, our distilling interest was quite important, but the building, which 
stood on the bank of Sugar Creek, west of the fair ground, was destroyed by fire 
several years ago and has not been rebuilt. 

The Bloomington Pork-Packing Company, now consisting of Van Schoick, Win- 
slow & Tryner, have been established since 1872. During the past season, they have 
packed over 13,000 hogs, and given employment to over forty men. They have very 
materially advanced the interests of Bloomington. This establishment is one of the 
most important in Central Illinois. 

We should also mention our breweries, which employ a large number of men. 
The tile-factory of N. B. Heafer & Co., situated in Bloomington Township, a mile 
southeast of the city, is one of our most important manufactories, and is rapidly extend- 
ing its business. It is one of the very few in the West with first-class facilities for dry- 
ing tile in the winter. 

Besides the establishments enumerated above, there are a large number equally 
deserving of mention, but space forbids. There are also a very large number of small 
shops and establishments that employ in the aggregate many men, including the usual 
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variety of industries to be found in any city situated like this in a fine agricultural dis- 
trict. Taken altogether, we have quite large manufacturing interests in Bloomington, 
which seem likely to grow with the growth of the West. Our coal is as cheap as can: 
be found, water is easily obtained, and we possess an industrious and energetic people. 
Several of our manufacturing establishments are spoken of in our chapter entitled— 


“ Tncorporated Companies.” sade 


The first mills in this locality were the old horse-mills, “ corn-crackers” as they 
were called, followed or accompanied by the “ nigger-head” horse-mills, for grinding 
wheat coarsely, which, when sifted, made a kind of flour, the “best to be had,” and 
accepted as cheerfully as possible. Good flour was made only at distant water-mills, and 
Mr. James Allin and his associates in the new town of Bloomington, as late as 1832 and 
1833, longed for a good steam flour-mill. “A wind-mill, owned by Gridley & Covel, 
located near the corner of Oak and Market, is mentioned as among the early institution$ 
of Bloomington. Steam saw-mills were built here as early as 1835, several of which 
went the way of all saw-mills, upward in-smoke. Steam grist-mills were not much more 
fortunate, several being burned from first to last. Among those burned, we will men- 
tion Myers’ mill, on South Main street, and one owned by E. Rogers, which burned in 
1864, situated just east of the Illinois Central Depot. Bloomington can now boast as 
fine mills as any in the West. The total capacity of all our flour-mills is about three 


hundred and fifty barrels per day. ites 


October 16, 1855, occurred a large fire, where Phoenix Block and other buildings 
now stand. It swept over nearly the whole square bounded by Front, Main, Wash- 
ington and Center streets. he loss was estimated at from $80,000 to $120,000. The 
McLean County Bank and the building adjoining, subsequently used by Dietrich & 
Bradner as a hardware store, both nearly new buildings at that time, were the only ones 
of importance that escaped. The four-story building now called Phoenix Block arose 
from the ashes very speedily. September 8, 1856, a fire occurred on Front street, 
which destroyed pruperty to the value of $50,000. In September, 1871, a large fire 
consumed buildings on the east side of Main street, north ot North street, destroying 
property to the value of $60,000. October 31, 1867, the Chicago & Alton Railroad 
Shops burned, a loss to the Company of at least $100,000. During the year 1877, the 
city’s entire loss by fire was only $9,885; insured for $9,305. 


PUBLIC DEBT. 
The following is an approximate statement of the debt of Bloomington: 
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From this there should be deducted a certain sum—whose value is unknown— 
being the amount of back taxes that will actually be paid, which will be large enough to 
justify the statement that the net debt of Bloomington, city, city school, and township, 
dves not much exceed $400,000, a sum that is large enough to be somewhat burdensome, 
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‘but not so large as a “larger debt,” to use Abraham Lincoln’s homely illustration. 
May 1, 1867, the actual debt of Bloomington, exclusive of school debt, was only $6,497, 
but the votes for railroad aid taken in 1867, of themselves, added over $200,000 to the 
township and city debt in that year. 


SEWERS. 


When Bloomington was laid out, the low ground now known as the North Slough 
was properly named, it being wet and marshy, as was also the South Slough, now called 
Pone Hollow; but these were at the time, so far from the village plat as to be thought 
valuable for drainage, and were considered a long distance out of town. But the city 
spread itself in all directions, soon overleaped these obstacles, and then went back and 
occupied the low land, now become dry ground, through which meandered alittle stream, 
with a deep bed and high banks. These water-courses have cut so deep that they have 
been sufficient to carry off the water without overflow, ever since the wet seasqn of 1858. 
The land adjacent has been closely occupied by residences and manufactories for many 
years. The city has now commenced to build a sewer through each of these tracts. 
The northern one is now completed from Main street, nearly to its western outlet at the 
main branch, and the southern one has been commenced. When these are finished, our 
whole city will be of equal value for building purposes. 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 


The Court House will be spoken of in the history of the county, and we will 
merely mention here that ¢ét is one of the best in the State, was commenced in 1868, 
and cost entire, furniture, sewer, heating apparatus, iron-fence, sidewalk and all, in the 
neighborhood of $400,000. Prices were then very high, and it is probable the same 
would: now cost about $250,000. The Jail is at the corner of Market and Center 
streets, and was erected in 1857. It should at once be replaced by a more suitable 
structure. The city owns two steam fire-engine houses, which answer all purposes, but 
are not particularly ornamental. During the year 1878, the new City Hall was erécted at 
the corner of North and Kast streets ; total cost, building and lot, was about $14,000. 
It is.a fine-looking structure, considering its small cost, and will be used as a City Hall 
and City Prison. The public school-buildings will be described elsewhere. They are 
the most important of the public buildings owned by the city. The Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, which may be considered as a public building, is really the most beautiful structure 
in Bloomington. 

INCORPORATED COMPANIES. 

Bloomington has never organized as large a number of incorporated companies as 
many Western towns have done in the past. There have been several failures, and there 
are several companies now in existence; but, as a rule, our citizens have not depended 
on “ by-laws” and ‘‘ charters” for aid. .There was a Bloomington Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, which comprised our best citizens, and was honorably and fairly conducted ; but, 
after doing business from 1867 down to 1870, it honorably withdrew from the field. 
We ought to mention the Bloomington & Normal Railroad Company, which has been 
of great benefit to the two cities connected, but never a paying venture to the company. 
The line was built in 1867, and its total cost has been about $60,000. 

The Bloomington Manufacturing Company, which purchased Flagg’s factory in 
1865, after a successful general business, was succeeded in August, 1873, by the 
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Bloomington Furniture Manufacturing Company. This company has about sixty-five 
men in its shops, and furnishes employment to over one hundred men, women and 
children in this city who take materials to their homes; while it sends abroad enough 
more to different reformatory institutions to keep busy about seventy-five persons. The 
work sent out of the factory is the caning of the seats and backs of chairs, of which this 
firm makes about fifty different patterns. It manufactures over thirty-five thousand 
chairs per annum, consuming about two hundred and fifty thousand feet of black wal- 
nut lumber, much of which comes from the groves of McLean County. Its capital is 
$60,000. This company is of great assistance to the laboring people of Bloomington, 
among whom it disburses about $100 per day. Though the wages paid for outside 
work seems small, it must be remembered that most of those employed have no other 
avenue of employment open, and would otherwise remain idle. The President of the 
company is Peter Whitmer; Secretary and Manager, I. P. Fell, who has been in office 
ever since 1873. The Directors are P. Whitmer, K. H. Fell, E. B. Steere, B. F. 
Hoopes, P. Folsom, C. Wakefield and I. R. Krum. This company has been a success 
from the start, and appears to demonstrate Bloomington’s ability to carry on manufact- 
uring at a profit. 

The People’s Bank is another successful company, which has built one of the finest 
buildings in the city. It has stood all the financial storms of the past ten years, and is 
strong in the confidence of the community. Peter Whitmer is the President, and 
William Ollis, Cashier. 

The National Bank of Bloomington was organized soon after the passage of the 
national banking act, on the 23d of January, 1865, and has been in operation ever 
since. It is the successor of the Bank of Bloomington, which was organized in 1857, 
an institution with a proud record, having withstood the severe crash in 1861, and 
maintained its notes at par, with gold. Its present President is D. M. Funk; Cashier, 
KE. Thorpe. Among the stockholders of this bank in the past we find the names of 
Isaac Funk, David Davis, J. H. Robinson, W. W. Orme and others well known in 
Bloomington history. Mr.Thorpe has been its Cashier ever since its organization as 
a national bank. Capital stock of the bank, $150,000; surplus and undivided profits, 
about $195,000, making the entire banking capital $345,000. 

The National State Bank was started in the summer of 1878. Capital, $50,000. 
President, Frank Hoblitt; Vice President, Jacob Funk; Cashier, A. B. Hoblitt. 

Thée three banks are incorporated, while the McLean County Bank, and that of 
T. J. Bunn & Oo., are private banks or partnerships. The entire banking capital of 
the city is estimated at nearly $1,000,000. 

We can add to these the Bloomington Stove Company, which was organized in 
1870, and has becn one of the most successful institutions of the place. Its President 
is Dwight Harwood; Superintendent, W. P. Brophy. Its stoves are sold all over the 
West, being of the most approved patterns, of one hundred and fifteen different styles. 
‘The company has in its employ from thirty to sixty persons, according to the season. 
Its factory is located in the northwest part of the city, in the township of Normal. 
‘The Empire Machine Works are also within the limits of the town of Normal, though 
generally classed as belonging to Bloomington. 

The Bloomington Gas-light and Coke Company was incorporated in 1855; works 
‘were soon erected, and by the year 1857, a street was lighted extending all the way 
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from the Illinois Central to the Chicago & Alton Depot, the latter then being near the 
machine-shops, north of the crossing of Chestnut street. There were‘also a few lamps. 
around the public square. In 1867, the gas works at the corner of Market and Oak — 
streets were abandoned, and entirely new ones built at the present location. Gen. A. 
Gridley had then become sole owner. He constructed very permanent buildings, 
extended the gas mains in every direction, and used every honorable means to induce 
the City Council to establish lamps on all well-settled streets. There are now about 
twenty miles of streets upon which there are gas-mains, and the city possesses about four 
hundred street lamps. Bloomington is a remarkably well lighted city. 


CALIFORNIA EMIGRANTS. 


Few of the rising generation have any idea of the excitement that ran through 
the country at the time of the “gold fever” of 1849 and 1850. For a long series of 
years—more than twelve—the nation had been passing through a period of the most 
terrible financial depression. Money had become almost an unknown quantity, and 
people had about settled into despondency, when suddenly the wonderful stories of the 
gold discoveries in California flashed through the land. As soon as the truth was ascer- 
tained, and it was known that immense quantities of gold had been found, and it was 
seen that a new empire was to be founded on the Pacific Coast, the rush of adventure- 
ous spirits was sudden and enormous. Bloomington—always ready to make a move 
as quick as any other part of the world—sent a large company in the summer of 1849,. 
who, with teams and outfits mostly gathered here, went the whole distance overland—a 
toilsome, tedious journey of several months duration. 

Among those who went in 1849, we have the names of Col. J. H. Wickizer, Levi 
Hite, Asa Lillie, Solomon D. Baker, Joseph Duncan, Hiram Baker, Samuel Ashton, J. 
Jackson, John M. Loving, Daniel B. Robinson, John Greenman, S. A. Adams and 
John Walker. Out of this number there are now living here in Bloomington, Col. J. 
H. Wickizer, John M. Loving and John Walker. 8S. A. Adams lives in Missouri; 8S. 
D. Baker in Virginia City, and Joseph Duncan in San Francisco; John Greenman, 
Capt. D. B. Robinson, Hiram Baker and Levi Hite are dead. 

On the first of March, 1850, a very large company left Bloomington for Califor- 
nia, made up in part from the adjoining towns. At St. Joseph, Mo., they organized 
in military shape for protection against Indians; there were about twenty-five wagons, 
and nearly one hundred men. Hugh Taylor was chosen Captain. The company had 
tolerably good luck until they nearly reached the gold-fields, when some of them were- 
destitute, and their teams were badly worn down; but on the whole it was a successful 
journey. 

From Bloomington there were John D. Clark, Green B. Larrison, Lyman Ferre, 
* Carcy Barney, M. W. Packard, Hugh Taylor, William Hodge, J. R. Murphy, E. Parke, 
Robert Barnett, Robert L. Baker, John Owen, Isaac Strain, Dr. G. Elkins, William 
Elkins, W. P. Withers, T.S. Howard, Jesse Isgrig, W. Isgrig, Elijah Ellis, Lee Allin, 
F. M. Rockhold, E. Henry. Of these, there are now living in Bloomington or vicinity, 
G. B. Larrison, Lyman Ferre, M. W. Packard, Isaac Strain, J. R. Murphy, Lee Allin. 
and Robert Barnett. Capt. W. P. Withers lives in Missouri; T. S. Howard in Iowa, 
and Carey Barney in California. It is a remarkable fact that but two or three of the 
whole number made even a moderate fortune in California; but the most of those who- 
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returned to Bloomington have been very successful. These veterans of the plains can 
tell of some remarkable adventures. 


REMARKABLE WEATHER, 


Those who find enough of interest in the state of the weather to furnish daily 
themes for conversation as they meet casual acquaintances, will do well to read this 
chapter, and forever after refrain from the common unmeaning remarks they so often drop 
in regard to the “remarkable weather we are now enjoying.” The “ Deep Snow,” the 
“Sudden Freeze,” and the “Great Hurricane’’ which the carly settlers witnessed stand 
out in bold relief as the most wonderful phenomena of the times. 

The great hurricane came on the 27th day of June, 1827, or, as given by several 
authorities, on the 19th of June. It struck Old Town Timber with fearful severity, and - 
leveled large tracts of heavy timber. There were then no settlers on the prairie, 
no villages or cities to be leveled, no church-spires to be demolished, or the record of loss 
and damage would be larger. Some injury is recorded in Blooming Grove, where small 
tracts of timber were leveled. 

The fall of 1830 or 1831, was remarkably mild. Tobacco sprouts are said not to 
have been killed until December 2, which, if correct, indicates a wonderful state of 
affairs, as this plant is one of the most tender raised in this latitude. 

December 29, 1830, occurred the heaviest fall of snow ever known in the West 
The first snow was nearly three feet deep, and there were more than a dozen storms sub- 
sequently. The full depth appears to have been about forty inches on a level, and this 
when several snows had fallen and become so compacted that in many places the crust 
would bear a man. The deer broke through, and wolves chased and caught them 
frequently, a very unusual circumstance. It was impossible for the pioneers to travel, 
and families caught-without provisions suffered severely. In some settlements the supply 
of corn and hay was so small that cattle starved, it being impossible to move food any 
distance. Much of the stock was kept alive by felling trees, and the stock subsisted on 
the branches. Most families lived on meal obtained by pounding corn by hand. There 
were a few of the settlers who were caught away from home, and who nearly lost their 
lives in the toilsome homeward journeys. 

The pioneers in Blooming Grove did not suffer much, but were compelled to keep 
indoors most of the time. Blooming Grove was then old enough to furnish plenty of 
provisions for such a siege, but those living in detached settlements, particularly new 
comers in small communities, suffered severely. When the snow went off, after about 
six wecks of intense cold, the streams were remarkably high, considerably higher, in all 
probability, than they have ever been since that event. It is probable that a similar winter 
now would cause immense suffering. Our prairie towns could not obtain coal, or even 
flour and groceries, as in such a case the railroads would be totally unable to keep open 
for business. 

A few extracts from experiences related in Prof. Duis’ “Good Old Times in 
Mcl.ean County ”’ will illustrate the hardships caused by the “ Deep Snow.” From 
Robert Guthrie’s statement, page 192, we quote the following : 

The winter of 1830-31 is remembered as the winter of the deep snow. Three days 
before the snow began falling, Mr. Guthrie and Frederick Trimmer started for St. Louis with 


teams and wagons to haul goods for James Allin, who had opened a small store where Bloom- 
ington now is. ‘Lhey intended to be gone only ten days or two weeks, but they did not see their 
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families again for five weeks. They were obliged to leave their goods, wagons and Mr. Guthrie’s. 
oxen about fifteen miles the other side of Springfield, and came through with Mr. Trimmer’s 
horses to break the way. During this time, their families were in a state of anxious suspense, 
and were obliged to live on boiled corn; indeed, during the whole winter, they had very little 
to eat except pounded meal. During that winter, Mr. Guthrie sent his children to school, 
though they had to work their way for a mile through snow that reached nearly to their necks ; 
but when it became packed, they walked over the crust. 

From the same work, page 219, we quote the words of one of our pioneers, who: 
is now living in the city: 

Jonathan Maxson states that during the winter of the deep snow (1880), he and his 
brother went out where it did not drift nor blow away and took a careful measurement of the 
depth of the snow with a stick and found it four feet deep. During the early part of that terri- 
ble winter, deer were very numerous, but when the deep snow came they were starved and were 
hunted by famished wolves and by settlers with snow-shoes until they were almost exterminated. 
Shortly after the snow fell, Mr. Jesse Hiatt killed a very large deer, which he was unable to 
carry home. He buried it in the snow and covered it with his coat to keep the wolves away. 
But the snow afterward fell so deep that he was unable to visit the spot for two weeks. At last, 
he put @ harness on one of his horses and went to drag it home. On his return with the deer, he 
killed three others and attached them also to his horse ; but the load was so hard to drag that he 
did not return until late at night, when he found the frightened neighbors collected at his house, 
about to start on a search for him. They had collected on horseback with trumpets and horns 
and various things with which to make unearthly noises, and were, no doubt, disappointed to 
find that there was no occasion for their fearful shrieks. The remainder of the night was spent 
in dressing the deer. 

Some of their neighbors canght deer alive by putting on snow-shoes and running them 
down; but, toward the latter part of the winter, they were so poor and emaciated that they were 
hardly worth catching. 

The fall of meteors November 14, 1836, though not exactly coming under this head, 
will be mentioned here. It was a wonderful sight. The heavens were full of shooting 
stars and meteoric phenomena, which, when witnessed by people living in scattered 
settlements, may well have caused a feeling of awe, wonder and astonishment. 

December 14, 1836, occurred a very sudden change of weather. From a mild, 
thawy condition of the atmosphere, with the thermometer standing about forty degrees 
above, the change was almost instantaneous to twenty degrees below zero. The wind 
eame from the northwest, with a howl and a roar, a perfect moving wall uf cold, with its 
edges apparently square and perpendicular. It traveled at the rate of about thirty 
miles per hour. People were caught on the prairies at various distances from shelter, 
and quite a number of persons perished, some of them but a short distance from home. 
Cattle, hogs, and even wild animals were frozen todeath. It isevident, from the accounts 
we have of the effects of the cold, that the thermometer fell much more than twenty 
degrees below zero, but we have no records of the degree of cold experienced. In mod- 
ern times, we have read of changes almost as remarkable, in Iowa and Minnesota, but 
none that will compare with this for suddenness. The people living in those States call 
these storms “ blizzards,” a term not invented in 1836. Our sudden freeze must have 
thrown a chill over the frontier such as we can hardly imagine. 

June 23, 1837, a fall of snow surprised our pioneers. It was heavy enough to 
make the green-leaved trees look white, but no damage resulted. 

November 7, 1842, there was another remarkable, sudden freeze, but, while start- 
ling in itself, it was not to be compared with its predecessor in 1836. 
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The year 1844 is known to Western history as the wet season. It rained nearly 
all summer, only ceasing late in August, and crops were very light indeed. ‘Traveling 
was a constant succession of wading and swimming, as most of the streams were desti- 
tute of bridges. This was the year when the river was so high at St. Louis, and when 
the old town of Kaskaskia was nearly ruined by:the overflow. Those of our pioneers 
who remained at home did not suffer particularly, except from the annoyances incident 
to constant mud and moisture. 

One day in 1848, the thermometer was twenty-six degrees below zero, and the day 
after, thirty below. ; 

The summer of 1854 will long be remembered as the “dry season,” almost as long 
as that of 1844 will be spoken of for its opposite characteristic. Sugar Creek went 
entirely dry ; wells dried up all over the city; water was purchased by many people, 
and at one time it began to be feared that Bloomington would not be able to obtain a 
supply. People traveling through the country often suffered with their teams before 
they could obtain water, and cattle ran wild with thirst, rushing to the Mackinaw and 
streams that were not exhausted, like droves of demons. Some of our citizens con- 
ceived the idea of artesian wells, and efforts were made in that direction, but none of , 
them gave any encouragement. x 

January 9, 1856, was remarkably cold, the thermometer being twenty-eight 
degrees below zero. There were several intensely cold days during the winter, some of” 
them having followed soon after warm weather, and thus causing the death of apple 
and peach trees all through this region. All the peach-trees were killed down to their 
roots, and many whole orchards of apple-trees were entirely, others partially, ruined. 

The summer of 1858, was another wet season—nearly as bad as that of 1844. 
McLean County suffered very severely during that summer, as wheat and corn both were: 
injured. Wheat was killed the winter previous, and as at this time, the whole county was 
raising winter wheat—induced by the high prices of the Crimea war—it happened that 
great financial distress was caused by the unfavorable yield of both wheat and corn. 

June 7, 1859, a severe cold spell formed ice in Bloomington one-eighth of an 
inch thick. The frost cut all the corn to the ground and killed the young leaves on. 
hickory and other forest trees. ‘The corn crop was supposed to be ruined, but, fortu- 
nately, the weather was so favorable that late-planted corn matured finely. The largest 
and earliest of the crop was the most injured, that which had just come out of the 
ground at the time of the frost or that which was only two inches high, came up from 
the roots again and went forward at once. Some of the early corn was six inches high 
and was, of course ruined. Most of the youngest corn that was left to nature came on. 
better than that which was replanted, and there was a fair crop. 

The year 1863, is noted as the one in which there was frost every month in the 
summer. In August, a very heavy frost destroyed much of the corn, and in September, 
another ruined most of that which had escaped in August. Owing to this cause and 
the war demand, the price of corn ran up to $1.15 a bushel in Bloomington before the 
next crop was harvested. : 

January 1, 1864, occurred a terrible snowstorm. The wind blew a perfect gale 
from the northwest, and at the same time a heavy fall of light snow filled the air and 
made travel almost impossible. The thermometer was twenty degrees helow zero 
during the storm and it continued as cold for the next two days. Cattle and sheep gave- 
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ap to the fury of the storm, drifted away before the wind and large numbers of sheep 
lost their lives. The railroads were blockaded, the Chicago & Alton trains not being 
able to pass from Springfield to Bloomington for three days, nor from Bloomington to 
Joliet for eight or nine days. 
—__-——._ The great sleet of January 13,°1871, was an event that should be noted. The 
forest trees around Bloomington and the shrubbery in private yards were irreparably 
injured. The slect was equivalent to more than an inch of rain. Telegraph poles 
were broken, and in many cases all the large limbs broke from trees. Nearly one-third 
of the foliage-bearing branches were thus crushed; whole trees fell down and the dam- 
age to our fruit and shade trees is still plainly visible. . 

In the winter of 1873, during an intensely cold spell, when the thermometer had 
fallen about twenty degrees below zero, the wind changed in the night to the south, and, 
for a few hours, there was most a remarkably low temperature, with a high south 
wind. At one time, the thermometer was from twenty-six to thirty-two degrees below 
zero, according to the instrument and its exposure. 

The winter of 1877 and 1878, will long be remembered on account of its extreme 
mildness. At no time was the ice in the vicinity of Bloomington over three inches in 
thickness. The entire winter was about as mild as average April weather. Rains 
were frequent, often very heavy, and, before the 1st of January, the roads were impassa- 
ble, and remained so from about January 1 to the middle of March. Business of all 
kinds was nearly suspended, and a general gloom pervaded the community. 

The following winter was just the reverse.. Snow fell early in December, followed 
by fifteen inches of level snow on the 13th of December, which remained for nearly 
six weeks. The sleighing was the best ever known, and was enjoyed to the fullest 
extent. Washington street was, by general consent, given up to the fast-stepping 
horses for which Bloomington is so famous, and was crowded with gay and happy 
parties every afternoon—often as many as fifty-five teams being visible at one time. 
Near the close of the sleighing. season, on the 11th of January, 1879, there was a grand 
sleighing carnival, or free ride, for all the children of the city, participated in by nearly 
three thousand. It was a sight long to be remembered. There were over two hundred 
sleighs, of all sorts and ‘sizes, many of ‘them gayly decorated with flags and streamers. 
Thousands of spectators lined the streets;and the excitement and enthusiasm were both 
novel and pleasant. ; 

- Our list will close with the mention of the five cold mornings in January,1879. 
January 2, the thermometer was twenty degrees below zero; on the 3d, twenty-eight ; 
on the 4th, seventeen; on the 5th, twenty; and on the 6th, ten degrees below—mak- 
ing, probably, five of the coldest days ever known in such close connection. 


EVENTS DURING THE WAR. 

Bloomington is entitled to rank with the most patriotic cities in the land. It can 
show a proud record from the time when its citizens volunteered to aid the settlers of 
the exposed northern frontiers of Illinois to the last day of the civil war. Its list. of 
heroes must be included in the county’s record, as there is no way of fairly separating 
the city from the county; but it is proper that we mention some of the ents events 

’ that took place in the city itself: 

When Fort Sumter was fired on, and the President's call for volunteers appeared, 

in April, 1861, our city was not behind the rest of the land in its readiness to respond, 
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A public meeting was held at once, when speeches were made that gave evidence of the 
patriotic feelings of the people. The enthusiasm for the old flag was deep and earnest. 
Cheers, shouts and excitement abounded. Volunteers were called for, and in an 
incredibly short time, a company was raised for the three-months service called for, 
largely made up of energetic, enthusiastic young men trom this city. In three or four 
days, the company left for Springfield, under Capt. Harvey, and it served its time at Cairo. 

As soon as this company was full, several other companies were at once erganized, 
For a few days it seemed as if every able-bodied man would volunteer. Four or five 
companies were drilling daily, made up from all classes of citizens. Had the Govern- 
ment been able te take all the troops offered, there is no doubt that at least six hundred 
men would have enlisted at ence, in the month of May, from Bloomington alone. The 
day that the first company, under Capt. Harvey, left town, and also the day of their 
return from Cairo, are memorable events. On both occasions, the streets were literally 
crowded with spectators. The first was a time of the deepest and most poignant afilic- 
tion; the last was a season of joy and gratitude. These two events were repeated over 
and over again during the next few years; but never were equaled in intensity of feel- 
ing, except on the days of the leaving and returning of the entire McLean County 
regiment—the Ninety-fourth Illinois Volunteers—which left August 25, 1862, and 
returned Augus: 9, 1865. 

August 26, 1861, about three hundred of the men of the Thirty-third Illinois 
Regiment left this city and county for Springfield, and again was there leave-taking and 
patriotic excitement in our streets. This regiment included one company (A) of students 
from Normal, and one company made up largely from Bloomington. The latter was 
Company C, of which E. R. Ree was Captain. Roe edited the Democratic Statesman 
at the time. He was soon premeted, and his place was filled by Capt. E. J. Lewis, who 
enlisted in the company as a private soldier. Lewis edited the Pantagraph at the time 
the war broke out, served with great credit until the close of the war, and again edited 
the same paper for five or six years after his return. 

Jt was noticed, as the war became an eld story, that the departure of troops grew 
to be more and more an individua} matter, left by the public mainly to those interested 
—the departing soldier and his intimate friends and relatives; but at the close, every 
detachment that returned was welcomed most enthusiastically. 

The excitement caused by the destruction, in August, 1862, of the Bloomington 
Times, a sheet with Southern sympathies too strong for this latitude, was most intense. 
The soldiers of the Ninety-fourth Regiment performed this job, aided by uncontrollable 
spirits who were willing to assist when sure that the blame or praise would be awarded 
to the departing velunteers. 

On the 2d of September, 1862, a dispatch was received from Springfield at about 
midnight, calling for 200 men, instantly, to guard a large detachment of rebels stationed 
at Camp Butler. The fire-bells were rung; the public responded; the state of the 
case explained ; the required number was enlisted in a few hours, and a little after day- 
light made their appearance at Springfield, creating the utmost astonishment at the 
patriotic promptitude with which our citizens volunteered. Old men, boys and cripples 
went on this expedition as readily as the able-bedicd. It appeared some one at Spring- 
field had an idea the rebel prisoners might make an attempt to escape, and relied on 


Bloomington’s well-known habit of prompt and instantaneous action, to call together, 
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suddenly, a force that should overawe the prisoners who had been carelessly left with 
too small a guard. 

During the early part of the year 1862, several soldiers’ funerals took place at 
Bloomington, stirring the city to its very heart. Among the most noted, we may men- 
tion that of Lieut. Joseph G. Howell, who had enlisted at the first call in 1861, resign- 
ing his place as Principal of the Model School at Normal. He wasa noble young man, 
with troops of warm friends. He was killed at Fort Donelson. Capt. Harvey, killed 
a little later, at Pittsburg Landing, was honored with a public funeral, and the city was 
plunged in grief-once more. We should also mention Col. Hogg’s and Col. William 
McCullough’s funerals, and others. 

Immense sums were given in aid of the families of soldiers in the early part of 
the war; but later, the public sympathy was mainly directed through the Sanitary Com- 
mission, to the assistance of those in the field. In 1864, as much as $10,000 was sent 
in money in one donation, of which Isaac Funk gave $5,000. There was a constant 
stream of charity pouring in this direction, whose dimensions in the aggregate must 
have been magnificent. 

At the Presidential election, in 1864, there was tremendous excitement. Many of 
the soldiers were at home; some discharged for disability, others by expiration of three 
years’ enlistment, and many were at home on furlough. These were well aware that 
during the whole time of their absence there had been a “fire in the rear;” and from 
a variety of causes, great feeling was manifested. At that time, the whgle township of 
Bloomington, polling 1,774 votes, had one voting place—the old jail-building, on 
the northwest corner of the Court House square. The election, after all, was one of 
the quietest on record, though probably one-third of the voters carried pistols, ready for 
any outbreak that might occur. The Judges of the election were A. B. Ives, John 
Dawson and J. H. Burnham. In spite of the rapidity with which they were obliged 
to decide all cases of challenged votes, their decisions were acquiesced in by the leading 
men of both parties most cheerfully, and their feat of taking votes at the rate of three 
per minute, at a time of such a hot contest, can scarcely be paralleled. Mr. Lincoln 
had a majority of about six hundred in the township of Bloomington. 

During thé winter of 1864, Company K of the Twenty-sixth Illinois Regiment 
of which Gen. I. J. Bloomfield was the Captain, returned to this county on “ veteran 
furlough,” and were kindly welcomed by the eitizens of Bloomington. 

On the 14th of March, 1864, the entire Thirty-third Regiment Illinois Volunteers 
arrived at Bloomington on their “veteran furlough,” on their way from Texas to their 
different homes in Illinois. 

There were over four hundred of these heroes, of whom quite a number were from 
Bloomington. The citizens gave them a warm-hearted reception at Royce Hall, which 
was unlooked for by the veterans, and was a fitting tribute to the brave men who so 
nobly continued in the service of the country. ‘his class of soldiers, entitled to more 
praise than any other, have generally been treated like ordinary volunteers. Now the 
fact is, they really stand the highest in the list of the nation’s defenders, Their vol- 
unteering in the face of danger, after three years’ service, was convincing proof to the 
rebels that they never could succeed in their undertaking. 

The day before the Presidential election, in 1864, large bodies of suspicious look- 
ing men came from Southern Illinois to this city,and changed cars for Chieago. James 
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Allin, Jr., then Postmaster, telegraphed the circumstances to John Wentworth and 
others, and the result was, that the men were arrested before they reached the'city. It 
afterward transpired that they were concerned in the: famous plot to reseue the rebel 
prisoners at Camp Douglas, and the dispatch from Bloomington was one of the indica- 
tions that proved something unusual was being attempted. 

In the early part of the war, it seemed that the volunteers paid little attention to 
fillmg the muster-rolls correctly, andyit often happened that nearly a whole company 
would be eredited to Bloomington, when, in fact, it was raised in the county at large. 
Besides this, all who lived in three or four of the adjacent townships whose post-office 
addresses were at Bloomington, were generally credited as residents, and the result was 
that the city’s quota was more than filled. When the first draft was threatened in. 
McLean County, in 1864, it was discovered that Bloomington’s quota was already made 
up, and a good deal of bad feeling resulted. By a liberal county*bounty, and the gen- 
eral co-operation of the citizens of both city and county, the first draft was avoided. 
February or March, 1865, the last draft barely touched a few districts in McLean 
County. Most of the towns, as well as the wards in Bloomington raised liberal 
subscriptions, which, in addition to the county bounty, proved effectual. In Blooming- 
ton, out of a good many thousand dollars raised, quite a large proportion, in some of 
the wards, was returned to the subscribers. , 

The news of peace, or rather the surrender of Gen. Lee, the capture of Jeff Davis 
and the surrender of Gen. Joe Johnston—the whole equivalent to a declaration of 
peace—caused intense satisfaction and extravagant rejoicing in the same manner as 
Union victories had done previously. The usual way was for a few men to run around 
the public square, call for a collection, buy some powder, which Pres. Butler would burn 
in his cannon, while the boys would join in a general rejoicing. Sometimes we fired a 
little too soon, or the news would turn out to be unimportant, but we kept up the prac- 
tice till the news of the last surrender. 

In those days, the Associated Press dispatches usually arrived at the Pantagraph 
office a little before noon, and any very special news was printed speedily on slips of 
paper and sold by boys as “ extras.”” On the morning after the assassination of Presi- 
dent Lincoln, J. H. Burnham, editor of the Bloomington Pantagraph, was at 
Chicago. He saw the news in the morning paper there, and knew at once that the 
Pantagraph could not possibly have the dispatch. He went to the telegraph office 
before it opened, and sent the first dispatch of the morning, telling his paper, over his 
own signature, in about sixty words, the terrible news. This was known on the streets 
of Bloomington at about 9 o’clock, and it eaused intense grief and astonishment. Mr. 
Lincoln was known and loved in Bloomington as well as anywhere else in the world, and 
for several hours, grief, anger and revenge swayed the public, crowds of people being in 
the streets, discussing the sad event. A man of the name of John Hinzey, boarding 
at the Ashley, was heard to rejoice over Mr. Lincoln’s death, and thoughtlessly 
applauded, or was understood to applaud the assassin. When this was reported on the 
streets, the whole mass scemed carried away by frenzy, aad at once moved toward the 
Ashley House to take out the offender to be hanged. His life was in such danger 
that it was only saved by the stratagem of a few of the cooler heads, who organized a 
committee to give him a trial, to which the crowd consented, and while this was going 
on, Mr. Hinzey was hustled into a carriage, several blocks west of the hotel, having 
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been passed out in disguise at the rear, and he was driven rapidly toward Peoria. Ina 
few hours after his escape, the crowd became glad it had not taken human life. 


FREEMASONS. 


As it takes many people to make a world, so various methods for doing good have 
been organized, and will be carried on till the end of time. One of the oldest, and, 
perhaps, one of the most permanent, of the different orders or societies that we can men- 
tion, is that of Freemasonry. This Order was established in Bloomington at an early 
day. In 1847, Peoria Lodge recommended the application for a new lodge in Bloom- 
ington. The first meeting of Bloomington Lodge, No. 43, was March 1, 1847. Its 
first Master was John Foster. The first member admitted was W.C. Hobbs, who 
became the second Master, and, afterward, was Master of the Grand Lodge, being the 
only member from Bloomington who has ever attained this distinction. Dr. Hobbs was 
one of the leading citizens of Bloomington from this time down to the time of his 
death, February 10,1861. He was, perhaps, the most genial, the kindest-hearted, 
most generally useful man who has ever lived in Bloomington. The Masters of this 
Lodge who followed Dr. Hobbs were E. Thomas, M. ©. Baker, John M. Scott, Good- 
man Ferre and others. The Masonic Order has always included a large proportion of 
leading citizens, making it one of our “ institutions” of merit, and it has accomplished 
a vast amount of good. There are three lodges, all meeting on different nights in one 
hall, which, since 1877, has been in the upper part of the fine building at the corner of 
Center and Front streets, where may be found one of the most completely fitted lodge- 
rooms in the State. Besides the three lodges of inferior degrees, there are two or 
more of the higher, made up mostly of those who belong to the lower lodges, of which 
we will mention the Chapter of Royal Arch Masons and the Commandery of Knights 
Templar. Bloomington Chapter, No. 26, Royal Arch March Masons, was organized 
March 19, 1855. Its leading officers are: High Priest, J. Brewster; Treasurer, Good- 
man Ferre, and its Secretary is John D. Fowle. 

De Molay Commandery, No. 24, was constituted October 22, 1867. Its officers are 
Charles F. Webb, Eminent Commander; James Clark, Generalissimo; William M. 
Stevenson, Captain General; Jabez Brewster, Treasurer, and J. D. Fowle, Recorder. 
These Knights are well drilled, and make a fine appearance when seen in public. 

Bloomington Lodge, Free and Accepted Masons, held its first meeting, as we have 
stated above, March 1, 1847. Its present officers are W. R. Bascom, Master; Thomas 
W. Stevenson, Senior Warden; Michael Gee, Junior Warden; N. N. Winslow, Treas- 
urer; Charles Strehorn, Secretary. The Lodge has about two hundred members. 

Wade Barney Lodge was organized August 8, 1866, and now contains 123 mem- 
bers. Its Master is L. L. Burr; Senior Warden, C. W. Kirk; Junior Warden, A. M. 
Goodfellow; Treasurer, J. HE. Hastman; Secretary, C. J. Northrop. 

Mozart Lodge, No. 656, is composed of Germans, and contains about forty mem- 
bers. It was organized in October, 1870. This Lodge transacts all business in the 
German language. 

Closely allied with Masonry is the Order of the Hastern Star, composed of Free- 
masons, their wives and daughters. Bloomington Chapter, No. 4, was organized Janu- 
ary 1, 1870. Worthy Patron, W. C. Stevenson; Worthy Matron, Mrs. A. Kettle; 
Treasurer, Mrs. W. Stevenson; Secretary, Mrs. E.C. Roberts. There are 110 members. 
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INDEPENDENT ORDER OF ODD FELLOWS. 


There is perhaps no more systematic charity than is dispensed through the Inde- 
pendent Order of Odd Fellows. This society is peculiarly fortunate in Bloomington, having 
been established at an early day, and its first members being men of high moral aims ; 
their successors have followed in the way first marked out by the original members, 
have always kept the ancient landmarks well in sight, and have attained great proficiency 
in all the proper work of the Order. 

Remembrance Lodge, No. 77, was organized October 20, 1851. Among its charter 
members we find the names of H.S. Herr and William Nightwine. John M. Scott 
was initiated the same night the Lodge was instituted,and has with the above-named 
continued a member until the present time. 

Several of those most prominent in the Grand Lodge of this jurisdiction have been 
members of Remembrance Lodge, among whom we will mention H. S. Herr and Thomas 
F. Mitchell, both of whom have been Grand Officers. Mr. Mitchell has been delegate 
to the National Grand Lodge, where he was one of the most active and efficient representa- 
tives. The present Noble Grand of Remembrance Lodge is C. 8. Strayer; Vice Grand, 
C. M. Ross; Recording Secretary, Amos Kemp; Permanent Secretary, L. B. Hlledge ; 
Robert Thompson, is Treasurer, a position he has filled for twenty years. Evergreen 
City Lodge, No. 265, was instituted September 30,1858. Its present number of mem- 
bers is 100. Its Noble Grand is George T. Heritage; Vice Grand, E. Huhn; Record- 
ing Secretary, F. B. Augustus; Permanent Secretary, H. J. Higgins; Treasurer, Peter 
Rock well. : 

Uhland Lodge, No. 305, was organized July 1, 1863. Its charter is in the Ger- 
man language, and its meetings are all conducted in German, and its membership made 
up of that nationality. A. Schlegel is Noble Grand; Fred. Kersten, Vice Grand; H. 
Moratz, Recording Secretary ; W. D. Penner, Financial Seeretary and William A. Ger- 
ken, Treasurer ; Representative to Grand Lodge, Charles Lamp. 

McLean Encampment, No. 29, was organized April 11, 1855. It contains at 
present about seventy-five members. This Lodge is made up from members of the other 
lodges, being a higher degree of the same Order. William McComb is C. P.; George 
T. Heritage, H. P.; Charles Lamp, 8S. W.; A. C. Atkins, Scribe ; R. Thompson, Treas- 
urer. Remembrance Lodge owns a business house, next to the northeast corner of Main 
and Washington streets. It was purchased in 1878, at a cost of nearly $10,000. This 
purchase was made from the permanent funds of the Lodge, and shows a financial stand- 
ing that is to be commended. The amount of funds on hand in the different lodges of 
the Order amounts to about $14,000. This money is a revenue to be used in case the 
annual dues shall not be equal to the demands of its members who may happen to be 
sick or disabled, and indicates a flattering degree of prosperity. 

Many of the wives of Odd Fellows, with their husbands, are members of the Order 
of the Degree of Rebecea. Bethlehem Lodge, No. 32, was incorporated November 11, 
1870, though a lodge was in existence previously. Its Noble Grand is Oliver Beebe ; 
Vice Grand, Mrs. Nelson Taylor; Mrs. E. R. Hallett is Recording Secretary; Mr. W. 
D. Hallett is the Permanent Secretary; the Treasurer is Mrs. William J. Harrill. 
There are seventy-five members. 
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Abraham Lincoln Lodge, No. 85, of the Degree of Rebecca, meets at the hall in 
Liberty Block. These Rebecca Lodges are mainly for social purposes, though there are 
some obligations and duties imposed upon the members. 


VARIOUS SECRET SOCIETIES. 


One of the most important of our secret organizations is the Knights of Pythias, 
which meets at 112 and 114 South Main street, in Liberty Block. It contains 109 
members. Richard Osborne, P. C.; M. B. Jeter, C. C.; J. E. Espey, V.C.; C. D. 
Myers, Prelate; William Wan Schoich, M. of E., and Frank Johnson, Jr., M. of F. 
Its Trustees are J. W. Fifer, J. W. Trotter and Dr. C. R. Karr. Whenever this 
society appears in public in uniform, it invariably attracts great attention, the appear- 
ance of its members being highly indicative of discipline and good fellowship. 

The “ Universal Brotherhood” organized Lodge No. 4 in Bloomington, February 
3, 1878, about which time representatives from all over the United States met here to 
perfect their organization. This institution is of a fraternal nature, and its main feat- 
ure is insurance, its policies being at the members’ option, in sums varying from $500 
to $5,000. The Order in this State has been incorporated as the “Grand Command- 
ery of the Universal Brotherhood of the World.” The officers of No. 4, are R. F. 
McCabe, Illustrious Commander; W. G. Nichols, Captain General; A. O. Grigsby, 
Chief of Records; W. H. Phillips, Registration Chief; H. N. Cutshaw, Chief of 
Exchequer; J. A. Beason, Master of Ceremonies. 

The Knights of Honor organized in July, 1878, with fourteen charter members. 
It is mainly for mutual life insurance, though it has social features. The Grand Lodge 
of the State controls 110 subordinate lodges. Assessments are made so that upon the 
death of a brother, his heirs obtain $2,000. The Grand Lodge of Illinois, of which 
J.C. 8. Miller, a Bloomingtonian, is Grand Dictator, mects here in June, 1879. The 
Bloomington organization is known as Independent Lodge K. of H., No. 706. Its 
officers are: Past Dictators, Frank White, I. N. Littel, EH. D. Miller; Dictator, C. A. 
Brooks; Vice Dictator, B. G. Cash; Asst. Dictator, S. B. Cooper; Treasurer, E. D. 
Miller; Reporter, C. E. Baker; Financial Reporter, C. L. Camp; Medical Examiner, 
Dr. N. B. Cole; Chaplain, W. R. Bascom; Guide, M. Plumley; Guardian, George 
Harman ; Sentinel, Adam Hess. 

The Ancient Order of United Workmen is a secret benevolent society with an 
insurance feature that highly commends itself. Upon the death of any member any- 
where in the State, the assessments realize enough to pay $2,000 to the family of the 
deceased. The Bloomington Lodge was organized April 17, 1877. Its number is 63. 
‘Its officers for the past six months were J. D. Dodge, Past Master; F. M. Fowler, 
Master Workman; T. W. Pelton, General Foreman; Julius Johnson, Overseer; J. L. 
Beath, Receiver; James Lonney, Financier; F. W. Coe, Recorder; D. Hémmele, 
Guide; G. B. Bossie, Inside Watchman; J. S. Izaat, Outside Watchman. There are 
about ninety members and the Order is in a flourishing condition. 

The Independent Order B'nai B’rith has one Lodge, Abraham Lincoln, No. 190. 
E. Ganz, is President; M. Lange, Vice President; W. Greisheim, Secretary ; M. Heil- 
brun, Financial Secretary. This Order equals the Masons or Odd Fellows in the 
thoroughness and completeness of its organized charity. The Bloomington lodge was 
started October 27, 1872, with twenty-two members and now contains thrity-three. 
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The Ancient, Free and Accepted York Masons have a lodge—Evening Star 
Lodge, No. 4—organized September 12, 1864. J. A. Hill, Master; Z. T. Baker, 
Senior Warden; J. Ward, Junior Warden; R. Holley, Treasurer; R. Allin, Sec- 
retary. 

BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES. 


Bloomington boasts of better organized charitable associations than almost any 
other place in this State. Besides those which have secret organizations, we have a 
number that work publicly, though in an organized form. Of these we might mention 
the German Benevolent Association, which was formed May 1, 1857; has a present 
membership of seventy-four, and has become one of the oldest of its kind in the State. 
John Breckbeller is President; C. Haker, Vice President, and William D. Penner, 
Treasurer. ; 

The Ancient Order of Hibernians of Bloomington was chartered April 20, 1874, 
and contains at this time about sixty members. Michael Martin is President: James 
Costello, Vice President; William Nihin, Treasurer, and Daniel Haggarty, Secretary. 
The Hibernian Benevolent Society was incorporated March, 1869. It has seventy 
members. George Burns is President; John Sullivan, Sr., Treasurer, and Dennis 
Mahoney, Secretary. These beneficial organizations have been supplemented by the 
Father Mathew Total Abstinence and Benevolent Society, and the St. Patrick Total 
Abstinence and Benevolent Society. 

It is quite difficult, in a city like Bloomington, to learn of all the different 
societies and organizations. Our modern life seems to be adapted to all these various 
bodies; they are readily formed, and often more easily dissolved. We know of the 
Conductors’ and Engineers’ Brotherhood, and of the Firemen’s and Brakemen’s Asso- 
ciations, as well as of several trades-unions and other socicties, but our space will not 
allow us to publish all the particulars which we might easily obtain. There are other 
societies ; for instance, the German Free-School Society, with a good schoolhouse and 
lot at the corner of West and Front streets, well worthy of more particular mention ; 
but we have already exceeded the space allotted to these matters, and have, perhaps, 
even as it is, descended to more particulars than our readers will care to examine. 


* 


IMPORTANT GERMAN ORGANIZATIONS, 


The first appearance of Germans in Bloomington in any considerable numbers, 
dates from 1854 to 1858, and we find that during these years some of our best German 
organizations had their origin. Among these, we will mention the Turners, who com- 
menced August 20, 1858. They have become one of the most powerful societies in 
Bloomington. They now occupy the building which was, previous to 1856, the Bap- 
tist Church ; but this is too small and inconvenient for the Turners, who are forming 
their plans for the erection, as soon as possible, of a building that will be a credit to 
the society and an ornament to the city. Their ability to carry out the project has been 
but very slightly impaired by the hard times through which we are passing, and when 
the Society moves we may expect to see something accomplished. The present officers 
of the Bloomington Turnverein are as follows: President, William Gerken ; Vice 
President, C. Brohm; Recording Secretary, P. Horermann; Corresponding Secretary, 
K. Riebsame ; Treasurer, U. Trimpter. 
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October 12, 1874, saw the first organization of the Bloomington Maennerchor; 
which now contains a membership of 120. This number includes several hon- 
orary members, the active, or singing members, being about one-half of the whole 
society. The success of the organization has been quite remarkable. It now contains. 
some of the best voices in the West, well trained, and ready to take a high position in 
the musical world. This society contains a large proportion of the best educated of 
the Germans in Bloomington, and it represents the wealth, culture and refinement of 
the German nation as well as any single organization in Central Illinois. Its officers 
are: Peter Gratz, President; Carl Wehrstedt, Vice President; Henry Behr, Secre- 
tary ; George H. Mueller, Financial Secretary, and Jacob Jacoby, Treasurer; H. P. 
Seibel is Musical Director, and Arnold Rigger is Librarian. Prof. H. Von Elsner, who- 
died in July, 1878, was, for some time, musical director, and is spoken of by the mem- 
bers as having been a fine musician, to whom the society is under obligations for quite a 
large portion of its present efficiency. 


OUR HIGHEST OFFICIALS. 


Bloomington was not very ambitious for high political honors in its younger days. It. 
never aspired to fill high offices in the State or nation; was content to be well governed 
at home, and to take care of as many of the county and legislative offices as possible, 
ever ready to help elect good men from other portions of the State to its highest offices. 
Even when John Moore, of Randolph’s Grove, was made Lieutenant Governor in 1840, 
it did not seem to rouse our other politicians to any degree of individual ambition. 
There was a spasm at the time Owen Lovejoy was nominated for Congress in 1856, 
McLean being then in the same district with Bureau County, but nothing came of it, 
and our voters swallowed their pride, and assisted Mr. Lovejoy to the position he 
desired. Up to 1870, no citizen of McLean County had ever been elected to Congress. 

In 1856, James Miller, of Bloomington, was chosen State Treasurer, being the first 
Bloomingtonian to fill a high State office. Mr. Miller was one of our most respected 
citizens, and has left his mark upon our city, very particularly in the Methodist Church, 
of which he was a consistent, liberal and enthusiastic member. In 1874, Samuel M. 
Etter, who had for some time been City School Superintendent here, was elected State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

In 1872, Gen. John McNulta, whose brilliant record as Colonel of the Ninety-- 
fourth Illinois Regiment is set forth in its proper place, was elected to Congress from the 
district composed of the counties of McLean, DeWitt, Logan, Tazewell and Mason, 
being the first of our citizens ever elected to Congress. He was followed in 1874 by A. 
E. Stevenson, who is our present member, having been again elected in November, 
1878. 

Judge Thomas F. Tipton, another Bloomingtonian, was chosen to Congress in 
1876. Our city is now rather noted for its willingness to furnish Congressmen, or, in 
fact, candidates for almost any position. We believe Bloomington has always had the 
Judge of this judicial district ever since it was first filled by David Davis in 1848. He 
was succeeded in 1862 by John M. Scott, who was promoted from the Circuit to the 
Supreme Bench in 1870. Thomas F. Tipton was our Judge from the latter date until 
he was sent to Washington, as noted before, and Owen T. Reeves was then chosen to fill 
the vacancy. Our judges have been distinguished for their ability and impartiality. 
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, Hon. John M. Scott was elected to the Supreme Bench of Illinois in June, 1870. 
He had been Cirenit Judge here from 1862. He had also filled several offices in this 
eity and county, having been, when a young man, City Clerk and City Attorney, and, 
previous to his clection as Circuit Judge, he had, in 1852, filled the position of Judge of 
Probate, and had held other appointments. He never sought office, but has been one of 
those careful, competent, well-balanced men who are so rare that, when met with, the 
public insist upon elevating them to offices of honor and trust. Judge Scott is a native 
Illinoisan, having been born near Belleville, St. Clair County, in 1823. He has been 
honored with the above-mentioned offices, while at the same time he has conferred dig- 
nity upon every onc he has filled, being a cultured gentleman whom people have always 
been proud to refer to as a model official. For two years of the nine during which he 
has been upon the Supreme Bench, he was Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
State of [llinois. . 

Judge David Davis, one of the oldest and foremost of Bloomington’s pioneers, is a 
gentleman who has heeu highly promoted different at times, and we will refer to him by 
a quotation from the carefully-prepared article in ‘‘ The Good Old Times in McLean 
County,” by Prof. Duis, which does him justice in better terms than we can command. 


The greatest legal light of Bloomington is Judge David Davis. He was born in Cecil 
County, Md., on the 9th of March, 1815. He graduated at Kenyon College, Ohio, on the 4th of 
September, 1832, and commenced the study of law at Lenox, Mass., in October following, in the 
office of Judge Henry W. Bishop. After studying there for two years, he went to the New 
Haven Law School, where he remained until the fall of 1885, when he removed to Pekin, Taze- 
well Co., Hl. After practicing law for one year in Pekin, he removed to Bloomington, which 
has ever since been his home. Here he succeeded to the law business of Mr. Jesse W. Fell, 
who became much interested in operations in real estate. He took possession of Mr. Fell’s old 
office, which was one door east of what is now Espey’s drug store. Mr. Davis succeeded in the 
law at the very outset. He was not a great orator, nor ever a very fluent talker, but he was & 
clear-minded man, and soon took a front rank in his chosen profession. 

On the 18th of October, 1838, Judge Davis married Miss Sarah Walker, at Lenox, Mass. 
She is a daughter of Judge Walker, of that State. Judge Davis has two children living—a son 
and a daughter. The former is living with his family near Bloomington. In the year 1840, 
Mr. Davis was the candidate of the Whigs for the office of State Senator against Gov. Moore, but 
the latter was successful. The Senatorial District then embraced the counties of Moultrie, 
Macon, Piatt, De Witt, McLean and Livingston. In 1844, Mr. Davis was elected to the lower 
house of the Assembly, but declined to be a candidate for re-election. In 1847, he was elected 
a member of the Constitutional Convention; and, in 1848, was chosen by the people, without 
opposition, to be Judge of the Eighth Judicial Circuit, embracing fourteen counties, This was 
a position for which Judge Davis was eminently fitted. It has been said of him, that his lead- 
ing characteristic is love of equity, and this, combined with a strong will, quick perceptions 
and the very clearest judgment, made his decisions universally respected. His decisions were 
seldom appealed from, and more seldom reversed. 

The Eighth Judicial Circuit, which embraced, at first, fourteen counties, contained an 
array of talent rarely equaled among the same number of lawyers. Judge Logan was the 
leader of the bar, but, following him closely, were Lincoln, Stuart, Baker, Linder, Gridley, 
Judge 0. L. Davis, Judge Thornton, Hon. O. B. Ficklin, Judge Emerson, C. H. Moore, Judge 
Benedict, Judge Parks, Judge Edwards and others, some of whom have since become immortal 
in history. Lincoln was the constant companion of Judge Davis in their travels around the 
extensive circuit, and at the close of their journey each day, Lincoln related those humorous 
stories which have made him so famous. Mr. Davis traveled in a two-horse buggy, and Mr- 
Lincoln rode in his own conveyance, drawn by his celebrated horse ‘‘ Buck.’’ the one which fol- 
lowed the great martyr in the funeral procession to his final resting-place. 
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The year 1860 was one of memorable interest in Illinois. Some years before this, many 
prominent citizens of the State resolved to press Abraham Lincoln as a candidate for President 
of the United States, and during this year the excitement was so intense that nearly all law 
business was at a standstill, because the lawyers and judges devoted all of their time to the 
campaign. Judge Davis was, by far, the most active and influential of Mr. Lincoln’s support- 
ers, and his labors were almost herculean. Perhaps some idea may be given of the labors of 
Judge Davis by giving an extract from a letter written by Mr. Jesse W. Fell to a late distin- 
guished Senator of the United States, in regard to a question by the latter as to the part taken 
by Mr. Fell in the campaign of 1860. The question was suggested by an autobiography of 
Abraham Lincoln, of which Mr. Fell was the proprietor, recently published by Osgood & Co., of 
Boston. The following is the extract: 


‘‘ Before responding to your inquiries, allow me to say, you give me much more credit than 
1 am entitled to for the part I took in bringing before the American people the name of Abra- 
ham Lincoln as a candidate for the Presidency. Your original impressions were originally cor- 
rect. To Judge Davis more than to any other man, living or dead, the American people are 
indebted for that extraordinary piece of good-fortune—the nomination and consequent election 
of that man who combined in his person, in so high a degree, the elements necessary to a suc- 
cessful administration of the Government through the late most critical period in our national 
history. It is quite possible Mr. Lincoln’s fitness, or, rather, availability, as a candidate for that 
position may have occurred to me before it did to the Judge; but at an early date, as early, I 
think, as 1858, it bad his earnest approval; and, I need not say, his vastly superior influence 
gave to his opinion on this subject a weight and character which my private and humble opin- 
ion could not command. It is well known that Judge Davis, though not a delegate, was one of 
the leading men at the Decatur State Convention, in May, 1860, which elected delegates to the 
Chicago National Convention; that be was there selected as one of the Senatorial delegates to the 
latter body ; that, for more than a week prior to the nomination, he had, in connection with 
other friends of Mr. Lincoln, opened the ‘ Lincoln Headquarters,’ at the Tremont House, Chi- 
cago, where, and throughout the city, wherever delegates were to be found, he labored day and 
night, almost sleeplessly, throughout that long and dramatically-interesting contest, working 
with a zeal, assiduity and skill never surpassed, if ever equaled; and that when those herculean 
labors culminated in the choice of his trusted and most confidential friend, his feelings so over- 
powered him that, not only then but for hours after, in grasping the hands of congratulating 
friends, he wept like a child. Whilst it is undoubtedly true that without the hearty and vigor- 
ous co-operation of quite a number of equally eminent men, the prestige attached to the names 
of Seward and others could not have been broken and this nomination secured, no one as famil- 
iar as I was with what was then and there enacted, can doubt for a moment the pre-eminent part 
there played by the Judge. Among Lincoln hosts he was emphatically the great central figure ; 
the great motor of the hour. ‘Render unto Cesar the things that are Cxsar’s.’”’ 


In 1861, Judge Davis, Judge IIolt and Mr. Campbell were chosen by Lincoln to investigate 
the management of Quartermaster McKinstry, who held his office under Gen. Fremont. The 
investigation was thorough and laid bare the corruption and mismanagement of affairs in St. 
Louis. , 

In 1862, Judge Davis was appointed by Abraham Lincoln one of the Associate Justices of 
the Supreme Court of the United States. This appointment was not made by any personal 
solicitation of Judge Davis, but simply on account of Mr. Lincoln’s knowledge of the man and 
by the effort of friends. At the time of his appointment, he was well known in Illinois as a man 
of great judicial learning and the best of judgment, but his reputation had not gone beyond his 
State, as he had never filled a position where his decisions would be published. But, when he 
came to the Supreme Bench of the United States, his reputation as a jurist went beyond the 
most sanguine expectations of his friends. A writer in the Americon Law Times, in discussing 
the character of Judge Davis, says, ‘‘ Judge Davis is a natural lawyer, a character so truly great 
that to doubt him would be impossible. His mind is all equity and as vigorous as it is kind. 
He is progressive, and yet cautious; a people’s judge, and yet a lawyer.’’ His opinion in the 
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Milligan case has attracted more attention from the people at large than any decision since that 
of Judge Taney in the Dred Scott case. Judge Davis lays down some fundamental principles 
of constitutional law which will stand as landmarks for ages after he shall have been gathered 
to his fathers. Judge Davis has been remarkably successful as a dealer in real estate, and in 
all of his purchases and sales has shown the very best of judgment. His first purchase of real 
estate was made in Chicago; but as he was associated with others and the disposition of the 
property was in a great measure beyond his control, the speculation was not fortunate. Never- 
theless, he had great faith in the future of Chicago, although it then numbered but a few 
hundred inhabitants, and he purchased an eighty-acre tract of land about three miles from the 
harbor. It now sells by the foot, so far as it is offered for sale. It is to this fortunate invest- 
ment that he is indebted in part for the ample fortune he possesses. 

His policy in dealing in real estate has been to purchase property in the suburbs ofa 
growing town in order that it might become valuable with the increase of the place in size and 
prosperity. He was always careful to buy land intrinsically valuable, considering what it would 
produce, so that in any event his speculation would bea safe one. As is well known, Judge 
Davis is a man of great public spirit, but thinks public matters should be managed as other 
business matters are, on a good financial basis. He has been charged with being indifferent in 
the matter of subscribing to build railroads.. His theory with regard to railroads is that they 
should be built where it will pay to build them as an investment, and that the idea of voting aid 
from towns, counties and States, or donating lands along the line of the proposed road is wrong 
in principle. 

He believes that capitalists are always sharp enough to see where it will pay to invest their 
money and are ready to build railroads which will return a fair profit to the investors. He 
thinks that the voting of aid by towns and counties and making land-grants result in many 
cases in building roads which will not pay running expenses, and in others of putting roads in 
the hands of unprincipled managers who care nothing whatever for the people who have helped 
them and the towns that have voted them aid. Under these circumstances, he has always been 
very conservative and cool about assisting railroads, and some fault has been found with him 
for so doing, but many of those who have blamed him in times past, are now very much of his 
way of thinking. Bloomington and Normal have been very much benefited by their State insti- 
tutions—the Normal School and the Soldiers’ Orphans’ Home. The location of these institu- 
tions here was due in a great measure to Judge Davis, who donated forty acres of land to the 
Normal School and sixty acres to the Orphans’ Home. The former donation was worth at the 
time when given, $4,000 and the latter $12,000. It will be remembered that great exertions 
were made to have these institutions taken elsewhere, and Judge Davis’ example and influence — 
did very much to prevent their transfer. So far as matters of charity are concerned it is not 
usually safe to speak definitely of anyone. People who have the greatest reputation for charity 
usually only deserve part of the credit they receive, as a suspicion is sometimes aroused that 
their charities are performed to be seen of men. Judge Davis does not indulge in ostentatious 
charity, but his friends assert that very few can be found anywhere so liberal, even when judged 
by the proper standard—ability to give. : 

Judge Davis was, at one time, enabled to do some service to the city of Bloomington by 
saving to it the machine-shops of the Chicago & Alton Railroad. These shops secure a monthly 
disbursement of $50,000, and the matter is of the greatest importance to Bloomington. When 
they were burned down, Judge Davis was holding court in Chicago ; he there learned that it was 
the intention of various parties to make an effort to transfer the machine-shops to another point. 
He immediately gave notice to the citizens of Bloomington, who took active measures to save 
them. 


There was more danger of the shops going to Chicago than the public in Bloom- 
ington generally imagined, but Judge Davis understood the real state of affairs better 
than any one else, and Bloomington is deeply indebted to him for his services on this 
occasion. 
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For the benefit of future historians, we will explain Judge Davis’ connection with 
the famous Cincinnati Convention of May 2,1872. There were in the Republican 
party a large number of men who were very much opposed to the renomination of 
President Grant. Some of these were disappointed office-seekers, but the majority of 
those who were in the foreground of the movement were men who were of the purest 
motives, looking for “ civil-service reform.” It was thought that if a Republican could 
be agreed upon at Cincinnati who was likely to carry a large number of votes from his 
own party, he would be nominated by the regular Democratic Convention and elected 
President ; while it was seen that the nomination of a regular Democrat, with no sup- 
porters except from his own party, would insure his defeat. From Judge Davis’ inde- 
pendent position, he having been known for years as a Republican, having been one of 
Abraham Lineoln’s warmest friends, being the executor of Mr. L.’s estate, being well 
known all over the country for his high standing as a Judge in the Supreme Court of 
the United States, there is little doubt that, had he been nominated at Cincinnati, he 
might have proved much stronger than Horace Greeley, who was the choice of that 
Convention, and was aecepted by the Democrats at their National Convention soon after. 
When it was seen that a strong effort would be made at Cincinnati to secure the nomi- 
nation for Judge Davis, his personal friends in Bloomington rallied with wonderful 
enthusiasm. A special train of eight passenger-coaches left this city for Cincinnati, 
carrying nearly three hundred Bloomingtonians, who were full of zeal for their candi- 
date. Probably Bloomington never experienced such a peculiar excitement as during 
the few days that preceded this excursion, and the time that elapsed till May 3, when 
the result at Cincinnati became known. Judge Davis’ friends were fully persuaded 
that he would be nominated, and that, in that event, he would be the next President. 
His life-long friends were rejoiced at the prospect of such good-fortune, while the citi- 
zens generally, whether personally or politically friendly or not, were pleased at the 
prominence that would be given to Bloomington in ease of his success. 

The Bloomingtonians at Cincinnati, strengthened by the other delegations from 
Illinois, infused great enthusiasm into the movement, and, on the first ballot, Judge 
Davis carried a large vote in the Convention. He was not regarded as sufficiently 
known all over the Union, and Horace Greeley was the fortunate, or, as the event. 
proved, unfortunate, nominee. 

But this event was not needed to prove the strong hold Judge Davis has upon the 
affections of his neighbors, who well know the many instances in which he has assisted 
the home of his adoption in nearly all plans that have been inaugurated for the public 
good. During his whole career in this place, he has been one of the foremost in nearly 
every public enterprise, so that particular enumeration here is entirely unnecessary. 

In the winter of 1877 and 1878, at the Senatorial election, when the Legisla- 
ture was called upon to choose a successor to Gen. John A. Logan, there was a long 
contest before a choice was effected. The Republican party in the Legislature lacked 
several of a majority. The balance of power between the Democrats and Republicans 
was held by five or six Senators and Representatives who were called Independents, 
though sympathizing more with the Democrats than with the supporters of Gen. Logan, 
who had been voted for by the Republicans for several days in succession. The Repub- 
licans balloted for other persons—Judge C. B. Lawrence among others. Finally, the. 
Independents proposed Judge David Davis, whose political sentimeuts were almost 
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unknown, though he was supposed to lean slightly to the Democratic side, and to be 
very much in sympathy with the Independents. After a few ballots, the whole strength 
of the Democratic party, with one or two exceptions, added to the votes of the Inde- 
pendents, elected David Davis to the United States Senate for the six years commen- 
cing with the 4th day of March, 1878. 

His high standing as a Judge of the Supreme Court of the United States taken 
in connection with his well-balanced judgment, which is seldom at fault on political 
questions, gave him an enviable position in the Senate, where he wields an influence of 
which his constituents may well be proud. He has continued impartially to fill the 
political position he was expected to occupy—that of an Independent, with a decided 
inclination to the side of the Democracy. Bloomington, as well as the whole State of 
Illinois, may well feel honored in being represented in the United States Senate by 


David Davis. 
POLITICAL HISTORY. 


Our city has always claimed that the great Republican party of the nation had its 
birth at Major’s Hall in 1856. At the risk of being attacked for our audacity, we will 
undertake to declare this a spurious claim. In the fall of 1854, the opposition to the 
Nebraska bill all over the country fought its battles under different names, generally as 
Free-Soilers, Anti-Nebraska Democrats, the Whig or American party; though in Massa- 
chusetts the Free-Soilers and Auti-Nebraska Democrats had declared themselves to be 
Republicans. The election of Speaker in Congress in the winter of 1855 and 1856 
resulted in the choice of N. P. Banks, who had been elected as a Republican and 
American, in 1854. It is, however, a fact that a convention called as the “ Anti- 
Nebraska State Convention” assembled in Major’s Hall, in Bloomington, May 29, 1856, 
which nominated William H. Bissell for (tovernor, which was a most enthusiastic con- 
vention, was addressed by Abraham Lincoln, and was practically the first Republican 
State Convention ever held in the State of Illinois. 

Let us examine a letter signed “ Anti-Nebraska,” published August 9, 1854, in 
the Bloomington Pantagraph: ‘I am in favor of issuing a call for a State Conven- 
tion, signed by Whigs, Democrats, and persons of all other political faiths. Let all 
opposed to this Nebraska outrage come together upon equal footing, aud when together, 
let them organize and devise plans by which to carry the State. As to the name under 
which we might organize and fight, I should care but little. The one adopted in 
Massachusetts, viz., ‘ Republicans,’ is, perhaps, as unobjectionable as any other. 

“ ANTI-NEBRASKA.” 

Here we have proof that as early as August, 1854, the name of the new party 
had been applied in Massachusetts. 

There was a meeting at Potter County, Penn., July 4, 1854, when the Hon. 
Joshua R. Giddings and others organized those present into the “ Republican ” party 
of that county. The proceedings of this meeting were recorded in the Potter County 
Journal, as we are informed by William Perry, Esq., of this city, who was present at 
the meeting, and well remembers that Mr. Giddings spoke of the organization of the 
Republican party as « “new movement ” being inaugurated all over the country. These 
references to what was being done in Massachusetts and Pennsylvania are sufficient 
proof that the Republican party did not “originate” solely in Bloomington ; and we 
might also mention that one of the first Republican meetings in this State was held in 
Aurora, Kane Co., in the month of August, 1854. 


Noah 
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It is on record that during this month a County Convention in La Salle County, 
Ill., adopted the same name. Furthermore, Hon. Washington Busbnell, of Ottawa, IIl., © 
sent to Mr. A. B. Ives, of this city, printed notices for calling a Republican County 
Convention here on the 9th of September, 1854. These notices were posted by Mr. 
Ives. The idea of such a convention was derided by our leading politicians, who 
regarded this movement as a sort of disguised abolitionism. This convention was held 
at our old Court House, its proceedings attracting very little attention. The Pantagraph, 
then a Whig paper, contained an able editorial arguing against the formation of a new 
party, which is almost the only evidence we find in its files that any movement was in 
contemplation. It did not even deign to give a regular editorial report of the County 
Convention, which is thus reported in the Weekly Pantagraph of September 13, 1854: 


REPUBLICAN. 


Ata meeting of the voters of McLeau County, held pursuant to notice, at the Court House 
in Bloomington, on Saturday, the 9th day of September, for the purpose of appointing delegates 
to the District Convention to be held at Springfield, on motion, Dr. J. R. Freese was called to 
the chair, and A. B. Ives was appointed Secretary. On motion, the following delegates were 
chosen, to wit: Dr. R. O. Warinner, Dr. J. R. Freese, Oliver Graves, A. B. Ives, Bloomington ; 
N. N. Jones, Hudson; W. F. M. Arny, North Bloomington. 

On motion of Dr. J. R. Freese, it was 

Resolved, That our delegates be instructed to have added to the platform of the new party 
(if one is formed) the Anti-Liquor plank. 

Resolved, That the delegates have power to fill vacancies, and that the proceedings of this 


meeting be published in the Daily Pantagraph. 
J. R. FREESE, Chairman. 


A. B. IVES, Secretary. 


‘ The State Convention to which these delegates were appointed, met at Springfield, 
October 5, 1854. It was attended by only twenty-six delegates, who were mostly 
Abolitionists, Owen Lovejoy, Ichabod Codding and Erastus Wright having been the 
moving spirits. On the 5th of October, it nominated John E. McClun, of McLean, as 
a candidate for State Treasurer. In a short time, the name of James Miller, of Bloom- 
ington, was substituted for that of Judge McClun, but the latter gentleman is entitled 
to the honor of having been the first Republican nominee in Illinois for a State office. 
This Convention is not generally considered as the first Republican State Convention, 
its numbers having been insignificant and its organization imperfect, but it is historically 
the earliest on record. 

This is the same State Convention recommended in the Pantagraph’s communica- 
tion of the date of August 9, 1854, and we have now plainly shown the chain of title 
from its beginning to its ending, proving that Bloomington assisted the general move- 
ment for a new party, but that our city originated very little that was new in this 
direction. 

Very few of the delegates appointed at the Republican meeting at the Court 
House September 9, 1854, attended the State Convention of which we have spoken, 
but they were present at the Congressional Convention held at Major’s Hall September 12. 
This district, at that time, was made up of Bureau, La Salle, Will, Kendall, Kankakce, 
Iroquois, Putnam, Woodford, McLean, Livingston, Champaign and Vermilion Counties. 
Among the delegates were some of the class known as Republicans, or Abolitionists, 
while others were “ Anti-Nebraska” Whigs and Democrats. The Convention was 
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regarded by the people of Bloomington as a sort of Abolition affair, as in this region 
the Whig party was supposed ‘to be good enough for all purposes. In the organization 
of the Convention, the ‘“‘ Republican” element (then considered about the same as Abo- 
litionists) obtained the organization, and the Committee reported and the Convention 
adopted a full set of Republican resolutions, which were thought to be too strong to 
please the Whigs, and which were intended to be too radical for the support of Jesse 
O. Norton, who was the Anti-Nebraska and also Old-Line Whig candidate for a renomi- 
nation. To the surprise of all, Mr. Norton planted himself squarely upon the Repub- 
lican platform. 

The supporters of the opposing candidate, Mr. C. Coffin, who was also a Whig, 
withdrew from Major’s Hall and assembled at the Pike House. There was great excite- 
ment in Bloomington ; committees conferred between the two wings of the Convention, 
and, at 11 o’clock at night, the seceders returned from the Pike House, participated in 
the meeting, and the Hon. Jesse O. Norton, of Joliet, was nominated as a Republican. 
This Convention was large and enthusiastic, and was the real parent of the Republican 
party in McLean County, although many of the Whigs of that day would not acknowl- 
edge themselves as members of the new party. 

The platform of this Convention was strongly ‘ Anti-Nebraska,” of course, was: 
quite satisfactory to the Abolitionists, and, though not as radical as was then demanded 
by the latter class, it was agreeable to the “ Anti-Nebraska” Whigs and Democrats; 
and by a union of these three parties the Republican party was formed. In the plat- 
form, the “‘ new party,” referred} to in the Court House meeting of September 9, was 
named the Republican party. This was probably the first convention of any note of 
this new party held anywhere in the West, though, as we have mentioned above, N. P.. 
Banks and others were chosen to Congress as Republicans from Massachusetts at the 
same election. The fact seems to be that all over the country, wherever the radical 
“ Anti-Nebraska’”’ men were powerful, there attempts were made, during the fall of 
1854, to organize a new party; and the meeting held in Bloomington was not held in. 
advance of others in different States. 

The resolutions of this Convention were not printed in the Weekly Pantagraph, 
then a Whig paper, which is the only file of newspapers of that date to which we have 
access. Its report of the Convention is as follows: 


REPUBLICAN CONVENTION. 


“The Convention in session in this place yesterday, after rather a stirring time,,. 
and passing through several phases indicative of the elements of which it was composed, 
closed its labors at a late hour last night by nominating Hon. Jesse O. Norton. Of 
course, as sensible men, honest in their anti-Nebraska sentiments, they were obliged to 
nominate the man who could be elected. Mr. Norton is now what he has ever been—a. 
Whig—and, as such, he may well expect to be re-elected by a large majority.” 

The Whigs voted for Mr. Norton as a Whig. The Republicans, referring to their 
Major’s Hall resolutions, which he had indorsed, voted for him as a Republican, and 
he was elected to Congress in November. 

At the same election, James H. Woodworth, of Chicago, was elected to Congress 
as a Republican, as we sce by a dispatch from the Chicago Zribune, dated November 8,. 
1854, which gives the figures: “J. H. Woodworth, Republican, 2,143; Turner 
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(Nebraska Democrat), 695; Mayo (Anti-Nebraska Democrat), 70; Blackwell (Whig), 
249.’ In the summary of Congressmen elected, we find Norton classed as a Whig, 
Woodworth as a Republican, while in one district an Anti-Nebraska Democrat was 
chosen. All this in 1854 proves.that there was a Republican party at that time. The 
Republican party carried the State of Massachusetts at the election in 1855. When 
N.P. Banks reached Washington, in the fall of 1855, he and others were willing to 
be called Republicans, and when the iong contest over his election as Speaker ended, in 
/January, 1856, he was known all over the Union as a Republican. In the light of 
these facts, it is ridiculous for Bloomington to claim that the Republican party had its 
origin and birthplace here. If there is any historical honor connected with the mat- 
ter, it attaches itself to the meeting held in our Court House September 9, 1854, 
whose proceedings we have given above. However, the Republican State Convention 
held at Major’s Hall, May 29, 1856, was of the greatest historical importance, as we 
shall see. 
This Convention was largely attended by delegates from all the principal counties, 
a: d was a most remarkable gathering. John M. Palmer presided, and Abraham Lin- 
coln made his celebrated speech. The «Ati Nebraska” Whigs and Democrats, with 
the Abolitionists, and those who, in 1854, were willing to be called Republicans, who 
in this State were not numerous, with a large number of the Americans, coalesced will- 
ingly into one party and took upon themselves boldly the name of “ Republican,” which 
had now since the elcetion of Speaker Banks, became a name of national importance. 
The enthusiasm of the convention was most tremendous, and here was started the 
movement which resulted in the perfect organization of the Republican party of Illi- 
nois. The nominees of this Convention were elected. Hon. William H. Bissell was 
elected Governor, and James Miller, of Bloomington, State Treasurer, while the speech 
of Mr, Lincoln resulted in his election-to the Presidency. “ 
_ Ward H. Lamon, a resident of Bloomington from 1857 to 1861 when he became 
Marshal of the District of Columbia, in his life of Abraham Lincoln, says: “ Mr. Hern- 
don drew up a paper to be signed by men of his class in politics, calling a County Con- 
vention to elect delegates to the State Convention at Bloomington. ‘Mr. Lincoln was 
then backward,’ says Mr. Herndon, ‘dodgey,’ so and so. I was determined to make 
him take a stand, if he would not do it willingly, which he might have done, as 
he was naturally inclined Abolitionward. Lincoln was absent when the call was signed 
and circulated here. I signed Mr. Lincoln’s name without authority—had it published 
in the Journal. John T. Stuart was keeping his eye on Lincoln, with the view of 
keeping him on his side, the totally dead conservative side. Mr. Stuart saw the pub- 
lished call, and grew mad; rushed into my office, seemed mad, horrified, and said to me, 
‘Sir, did Mr. Lincoln sign that abolition call which is published this morning?” I 
answered, ‘ Mr. Lincoln did not sign that call.’ ‘ Did Lincoln authorize you to sign it?’ 
said Mr. Stuart. ‘No, he never authorized me to sign it.’ ‘Then do you know that 
you have ruined Mr. Lincoln?’ ‘I did not know that I had ruined Mr. Lincoln—did 
not intend to do so—thought he was a made man by it—that the time had come when 
conservatism was a crime and a blunder.’ ‘ You, then, take the responsibility of your 
acts, do you?’ ‘T do, most emphatically.’ However, I instantly sat down and wrote 
to Mr. Lincoln, who was then in Pekin, or Tremont, possibly at court. He received 
any letter, and instantly replied, either by letter or telegraph, most likely by letter, that 
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he adopted in toto what I had i and promised to meet the Radicals—Lovejoy and 
such-like men—at Bloomington.” 

At Bloomington, Lincoln was the great figure. Beside him, al] the rest, even the 
oldest in the faith and the strongest in the work, were small. Yet, he was universally 
regarded as a recent convert, although the most important one that could be made in the 
State of Illinois. “We met at Bloomington, and it was there,” says Mr. Herndon in 
one of his lectures, ‘that Mr. Lincoln was baptized and joined our church. He made 
a speech to us. I have heard or read all Mr. Lincoln’s great speeches, and give it as 
my opinion on my best judgment, that the Bloomington speech was the grand effort of 
his life. Heretofore, and up to this moment, he had simply argued the slavery question on 
grounds of policy, on what are called the statesman’s grounds, never reaching the ques- 
tion of the radical and the eternal right. Now he was newly baptized and freshly born; 
he had the fervor of a new convert; thesmothered flame broke out; enthusiasm unusual 
to him blazed up; his eyes were aglow with an inspiration ; he felt justice; his heart was 
alive to the right; his sympathies, remarkably decp for him, burst forth, and he stood 
before the throne of the Eternal Right, in the presence of his God, and then and there 
unburdened his penitential and fired soul. This speech was fresh, new, genuine, odd, 
original, filled with fervor not unmixed with a divine enthusiasm ; his head breathing 
out through his tender heart its truths, its sense of right, and its feeling of the good and 
for the good. This speech was full of fire, and energy, and force; it was logic, it was 
pathos, it was enthusiasm; it was justice, equity, truth, right and the good set ablaze 
by the divine fires of a soul maddened by the wrong ; it was hard, heavy, knotty, gnarled, 
edged and heated. I attempted for about fifteen minutes, as was usual with me then, 
to take notes, but at the end of that time J threw pen and paper to the dogs, and lived 
only in the inspiration of the hour. If Mr. Lincoln was six feet four inches high usu- 
ally, at Bloomington he was seven feet, and inspired at that. From that day to the day 
of his death he stood firm on the right. He felt his great cross, had his great idea, y. 
aursed it, kept it, taught it to others, and in his fidelity bore witness of it to his a 
and finally sealed it with his precious blood.’ 

It is universally admitted that this great speech was the means of elevating Mr. 
Lincoln into the prominent position he soon occupied, and which resulted in his elevg- 
tion to the Presidency. . 

This Convention thoroughly organized the Republican party of Lllinois, and, from 
its results, has become a landmark in the history of Bloomington—almost as prominent 
as if it had been, as many seem to suppose, the first movement of the kind in the 
West. 

To reeapitulate—we find that September 9, 1854, the first Republican County 
Convention of McLean County was held at the Court House; on the 13th of Septem- 
ber, 1854, there was a remarkable convention of Republicans of this Congressional dis- 
trict at Major’s Hall; while on the 29th of May, 1856, the second Republican State 
Convention, but. really the first in importance, was also held in Major's Hall, resulting 
in the perfect organization of the Republican party. 

The first nomination of Hon. Owen Lovejoy, to Congress, in 1856, and the “ Bolt 
ing” Convention, held in Bloomington, deserve a place in this chapter. July 2, 1856, 
a delegate convention of the “ Anti-Nebraska” party met at Ottawa to nominate 
<andidate to represent this district in Congress. This Convention was, im reality, a 
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Republican gathering, though the name of the new party was at this time used rather 
sparingly. Its candidates were Owen Lovejoy, Leonard Swett, of this city, and Hon. 
Jesse O. Norton, then our Representative in Congress. Mr. Lovejoy was the nominee 
of the Convention. His nomination was exceedingly distasteful to the more conserva- 
tive old Whig element, especially in McLean and the southern part of the district. 
This element formed a considerable portion of the new party, then beginning to crys- 
tallize. ‘ Abolitionist”” was the most opprobrious of epithets known, and the Whigs 
had received too many hard blows from Mr. Lovejoy—long known as an Abolitionist— 
to accept him as their standard-bearer. Consequently, a large number of the delegates 
withdrew from the Convention, and signed a call for a“ bolting” convention, to be held at 
Bloomington, July 16. This call was signed by Gen. Gridley, Isaac Funk, Dr.«H, 
Noble, John J. Price and David Cheney, from this county, as well as by delegates from 
several other counties. f 

On the 16th of July, the Convention met in the Court House at Bloomington, 
Isaac Funk being Chairman, and nominated T. Lyle Dickey, now Judge of the 
Supreme Court, as candidate for Congress. In the evening, there was a mass-meeting 
at the west side of the Court House, in the public square. Churchill Coffin, Esq., of 
Peru, opened the meeting with a rather heavy speech. He was followed by Judge 
Dickey, in an argumentative speech, in which he wholly failed to arouse the 
meeting, although he roundly denounced the repeal of the Missouri Compromise. 
Gen. Gridley was the next speaker, and he aroused the enthusiasm of his hearers, for he 
paid his respects to Mr. Lovejoy, the “ Abolitionist,” in his usual vigorous style, and 
eaused several interruptions from some of the highly-excited auditors. At the conclu- 
sion of this speech, Mr. Lovejoy was ealled for, and, in response, took the stand. He 
had spent his life in the advocacy of an unpopular eause, many times speaking before 
unfriendly and hostile audiences. This gathering had been collected by his cnemies, 
and to hear himself denounced. He had been declared an enemy to his country, and a 
man wholly unfit to be voted for by the members of the new party. He quickly 
proved himself an unrivaled public speaker, and, in a few minutes, he had the audi- 
ence completely with him. He showed his hearers that, even if he had been an 
Abolitionist, he was entirely in sympathy with the newly-awakened Northern conscience 
which had now organized the new Republican party. He stated his position upon the 
Fugitive Slave Law, and asserted that every man of his. audience regarded the law in 
the same light. His speech was a masterly effert—the greatest of his life—and had an 
electric effeet upon the immense assembly. Since then, Bloomington audienees have 
heard Lincoln, Douglas, Corwin and Blaine, but never as effective a speech as that of 
Mr. Lovejoy that night. It was full of wit, deelamation and pathos, and was as 
eloquent a specch as ever was listened to by our citizens. It killed the “bolting” convention, 
which was never heard of afterward. Nearly all who participated in it became ardent 
supporters of Mr. Lovejoy, and developed at once into the best of Republicans, and 
many of them were ever afterward Mr. L.’s earnest personal friends. To his great 
success at this meeting, thereby placing the Republicans on an advanced ground, is 
largely due the Republican majority in McLean County in later years, although the 
magnetism and popularity of Mr. Lineoln no doubt contributed toward bringing about 
the same result. 
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NORMAL TOWNSHIP. 


NORMAL UNIVERSITY. 


The location of the State Normal University at North Bloomington May 7, 1857, 
marks a period of history that is not only important to Normal Township, but also in 
an equal degree to the city of Bloomington and McLean County. At the time indi- 
cated, Norma] was North Bloomington, or “The Junction,” the six miles square, now 
called Normal, not having been named until after the location of the University, its first 
existence as a town dating from April 6, 1858. The early history of the Normal 
institution, its location, its first years of struggling effort, its vigorous childhood, belong 


NORMAL UNIVERSITY. 


to Bloomington, and this sketch is as well calculated to honor that city as it is fitted 
to reflect credit upon Normal. As we proceed with our account, we shall reach a period 
when the newly-built village became in reality Normal, with a definite future and pros- 
pects of its own, after which time, its acts and doings shall be credited to the proper 
source as zealously as its most earnest friends can desire. 

For the sake of greater clearness, we shall here omit any particular mention of the 
first settlers in Normal Township, and insert that information in another chapter by 
itself. We might state, that in 1857, the township was generally occupied by farmers, 
the village of North Bloomington having been platted and a few houses built, but to all 
practical intents, the entire township was simply an agricultural district. 

. The Illinois Central and Chicago & Alton Railroads were finished and in running 
order several years before the location of the University, an excursion train having been 
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run on the 4th day of July, 1854, from Bloomington to Lexington. The cars of the 
Illinois Central passed this point without stopping, from May 23, 1853, to the time of 
the completion of the other line. It was thought in 1852 that there would be a rail- 
road crossing aear this place, and after the definite location of the Chicago & Alton line 
through the western part of Bloomington in 1853, the point for the junction was fixed. 
North Bloomington was projected and platted in the early part of 1854. There was a sale 
of lots on the 15th of June, 1854, at which about thirty lots sold at prices ranging 
between $30 and $50, and public attention was thus attracted to the new town of North 
Bloomington. ~The sale took place under the auspices of W. F. M. Arny & Co., but it 
was understood that Mr. Jesse W. Fell was the moving spirit in the new enterprise. 

In 1855, a large addition was made to North Bloomington by a company composed 
of Jesse W. Fell, RK. R. Landon, L. R. Case, C. W. Holder and L. C. Blakesly. The 
place had all the prospects common to a railroad “ crossing” or “junction,” which were 
never very brilliant, when it is considered that the important town of Bloomington, 
with two depots, was only two miles away. Here, at the point of greatest natural 
beauty, Mr. Jesse W. Fell commenced, in 1855, his family residence, and finished it 
the next year, when he made it his permanent home. 

In the enterprise of building a new town at the “Junction,” he had taken into 
partnership, about this time, the several gentlemen whose names we have given; and in 
the course of a few years thereafter, acquired from them nearly the whole of their 
interests in the town site. 

Mr. Fell, from the first, had plans for bringing to North Bloomington something 
more than the ordinary business of a common railroad crossing. He intended to spare 
no effort to build here a town that should have for its characteristics, sobriety, morality, 
good society, and all the elements for an educational center. Previous to the passage 
of the act to establish a Normal University, which dates from Tebruary 18, 1857, 
Mr. Fell was laboring with some prospects of success, to establish at North Blooming- 
ton a college or seminary of learning, and was in correspondence with Hon. Horace 
Mann and others in regard to the matter. Had he succeeded, the institution was to 
have been located upon Seminary Block, shown on the plat of North Bloomington, as 
the block next east of Mr. Fell’s residence. ‘This particular piece of ground at that 
time, before the trees and shrubbery had made their appearance, commanded a fine 
view of all the land in the neighborhood, being a part of that beautifully-rounded, 
elevated prairie upon which Mr. Fell built his family residence. In fact, the whole 
tract was one of striking beauty, long before North Bloomington was projected, in 
the days when, for more than a mile ip either direction, not a house or improvement 
of any kind was visible. As long ago as in 1833, when on his way to what is now the 
township of Money Creek, in company with Mr. Kimler, one of the early settlers of 
Blooming Grove, Mr. Fell rode over the beautiful elevation which his residence now 
occupies. The public highway then passed in that vicinity. It was early in the morn- 
ing, and as they surveyed the beautiful prairie landscape, Mr. Fell remarked, what a 
fine location this would be, at some day, for a residence. His companion replied, that 
it was not probable any one would ever be fool enough to build at such a great distance 
from the timber, echoing thereby the common sentiment of the early settlers. Over 
twenty years after, Mr. Fell built his family residence at that point, and com- 
menced to plant trees, which in a little more than another twenty years, have made 
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at that location the most beautiful grove or park that can be found in Central Tlli- 
nois, and he has lived to see the prairie landscape converted into a beautiful village, 
shaded by many thousand trees tastefully adorning the whole. We question if the 
history of our rapidly growing State can furnish a parallel, a town built entirely onthe 
prairie, and, in’so short a space of time, to be covered with more large trees than can 
be shown in most cities of older growth, though they were built on land originally 
occupied by those grand monarchs of the forest, which the early settlers delighted in 
destroying as fast as possible. 

Mr. Fell took a remarkable step toward bringing to the new town a desirable class 
of residents, by providing in all deeds to purchasers of lots in North Bloomington, that 
intoxicating liquors should never be sold on the premises; and this stringent prohibition 
was afterward re-enforced by a town charter, which was intended to be entirely prohibitory. 
This charter needed amendments, however, in 1867, to make it as fully operative as the 
inhabitants desired, and a petition was circulated asking the Legislature to make such 
changes as should perpetually restrain the town or city authorities from ever licensing 
the sale of intoxicating liquors. It is a remarkable fact that this petition was signed by 
every man and woman, and every child over seven years old, in a town which then con- 
tained 1,800 inhabitants. This incident, though rather out of the proper historical order, is 
valuable as we thus discover that the foundations for the gathering-together of a very 
superior class of citizens, were early laid broad and deep, and the subsequent character 
of Normal can be traced quite plainly to those early efforts. North Bloomington, in 
1857, was barely started—scarcely known—called indiscriminately by its proper name, 
or the “ Junction ;”’ a town site without a town, and with no special reason for its exist- 
ence. There was one inhabitant previous to 1855; this was Mr. McCambridge, whose 
residence was at the crossing of the railroads, where, as agent, he attended to all the 
interests of the railroad lines crossing at that point. Mr. Fell moved into his residence in 
1856, and, during that year the new town was augmented by the arrival of L. R. Case 
and family, and a few others, but no great growth took place till after the events of the 
year 1857. 

For the information of some of our younger readers, we will state that from 1848 
to 1856, the subject of free schools received a large share of attention in Illinois. Settlers 
from States where these schools were well established, were rapidly pouring in, and their 
influence, combined with the spirit of the times, resulted in a wonderful impulse being 
given to the cause of.education. One direct result was the passage of the act of the 
Legislature for the establishment of a State Normal University, which passed February 
18,1857. The project had been warmly advocated for several years, by the teachers 
of the State and all friends of education. As originally passed, the act contemplated 
that an agricultural or industrial college should be attached, and we find that the friends 
of these particular specialties were among the most earnest laborers for the new institution. 
One of the reasons why it was called a university, was because the way was thus prepared 
for future enlargement. Among the most earnest and devoted workers in this, as in 
other directions, we might mention the noble-hearted Prof. J. B, Turner, of Jackson- 
ville, and Bronson Murray, then of Ottawa, IIl., now of New York. 

Normal schools were new in the West at that time, Illinois being the pioneer in 
this grand enterprise. Massachusetts, New York and New Jersey, and a few other 
States had inaugurated normal schools. None of them were equal to the demands of 
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the times. Still, their success had been such as to warrant the public in expecting that 
institutions for the education and training of teachers of our common schools would aid 
the cause of education to a desirable degree. Some of the ablest friends of this new 
project for the proper education of the teachers of the public schools lived in McLean 
County, among whom we might mention W. F. M. Arny, Jesse W. Fell, Prof. D. Wil- 
kins and J. H. Wickizer, the latter being member of the Legislature from this 
district. 

The public mind was ripe for the proper appreciation of the needs, designs and 
scope of such a school, although even its own advocates differed somewhat as to the 
course of study and plans for its development. 

The act of the Legislature provided for a university, although what was established 
is in fact a normal school. The intention was to gather around the new institution the 
different colleges—classical, agricultural, industrial, law, medical, and the other depart- 
ments of a university—until in the end the State should have here agrand university, 
equal to any in the land. The full design has not been carried out, but there are many 
who still have hopes that the future may yet see its realization. 

The law provided a Board of Education of the State of Illinois, with power to 
carry into effect its purposes. This Board consisted of N. W. Edwards, of Springfield , 
W. H. Wells, of Chicago; John R. Eden, Moultrie County; A. R. Shannon, White 
County; Simeon Wright, Lee County; W. Sloan, Pope County; George Bunsen, St. 
Clair County; George P. Rex, Pike County; Charles KE. Hovey, Peoria; Daniel Wil- 
kins, Bloomington ; C. B. Denio, Galena; F. Mosely, Chicago; S. W. Moulton, Shelby 
County, and J. Gillespie, Jasper County. This Board had full power, and it was made 
their duty, “to fix the permanent location of said Normal University at the place where 
the most favorable inducements are offered for that purpose, provided that such location 
shall not be difficult of access, or detrimental to the welfare and prosperity of said Nor- 
mal University.” 

This body of gentlemen soon organized, and it appointed a committee to receive 
proposals for the location of the Normal University, which committee published notices 
in several newspapers, stating that the Board would, on a certain specified day, open 
at Peoria all bids that might be made. 

Several cities and towns entered into competition for what was understood to be a 
valuable prize. That the value of the new institution was thoroughly appreciated by 
the inhabitants of Bloomington is shown by the following extract from the Bloomington 
Pantagraph of April 8, 1857, then edited by E. J. Lewis: 


The advantages to be conferred by such an institution upon the place of its location are too 
obvious to need enlarging upon. Richly endowed from a Government fund, collecting within 
its walls every year the flower of the youth of every part of the State, and organized with a full 
corps of the ablest instructors, the Normal University will doubtless take rank among the noblest 
institutions of learning in the country, and give to the town which contains it a degree of prom- 
inence at home and abroad scarcely second to that enjoyed by the State capital itself. 


In the light of subsequent events, how prophetic is this statement ! 

Mr. Fell and his co-workers did not rely on appeals made through the public press. 
On the contrary, they were willing that the competing points should labor under the 
impression that Bloomington was not thoroughly aroused. These gentlemen labored 
incessantly with individuals ; argued, pictured, pleaded, taught, both by precept and 
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example. They set the fashion by giving liberal subscriptions, and so far succeeded 
that they brought the amount of donations in land and money up to $50,000 from pri- 
vate individuals. They had previously obtained a pledge from the members of the 
County Commissioners’ Court, A.J. Merriman, of Bloomington, Milton Smith, of 
Pleasant Hill, and H. Buck, of Le Roy, who formed the County Court at that time, 
that they would appropriate from the proceeds of the swamp-lands funds an amount 
equal to that subscribed by individuals. This made the total offer $100,000, and it 
wus thought amply sufficient to secure the location. 

In order to be fully aware of what Peoria—the principal competitor—was doing, 
one of the most active of our party went to that city, quietly and rather in disguise, 
dropped into a back seat of a meeting of the County Board held in aid of the project, 
mixed with the crowd in the streets, and in various ways learned almost exactly what 
Peoria was preparing to offer. Its liberality alarmed him; he returned to Bloomington 
and aroused his friends to still further efforts. Mr. Fell and other gentlemen 
increased their subscriptions until they reached $20,000, or $70,000 in all. The 
County Court was speedily called together again, the county’s part increased by $20,000, 
and when the final effort was completed, at about the last day, in the afternoon, the 
total offer amounted to $141,000, made up of $70,000 from the first proceeds of the 
sales of McLean County's swamp-land, and $71,000 in money, lands and town lots from 
individuals. 

But the gross amount was kept a profound secret. Mr. Fell and a very few others 
were aware of the total, as it was highly important that competing points should remain 
in ignorance until too late for them to make additional subscriptions. 

On the 7th of May, 1857, the State Board of Education met at Peoria to open 
the bids and decide upon the location. The first offer was that of Batavia. This bid 
embraced $15,000 in money and the land and buildings of the Batavia Institute. 
There were between twenty and twenty-two acres of land, and a building seventy by 
fifty feet, three stories high, the whole estimated at $30,000, making Batavia’s bid, in 

~effect, $45,000. The citizens pledged themselves to raise $25,000, in order to pay a 
debt of $10,000 now resting on the buildings, and to give the sum of $15,000 for the 
Normal University direct. There were several propositions from Bloomington, six sites 
being offered. The tract of 160 acres at the junction was the favorite, and the particu- 
lars of that proposition were as follows : 


Genera lisa scniphOnnctesteseesacsteccclecccccsectececesecesecccterancsese-esnerecs+nsee $ 7,875. 
Local cash subscription for Junction site.........ccccoccscccccscccssce sosceseecscers 25,850. 
Real estate: 160 acres land—60 acres at $300 per aere, $18,0C0; 100 
acres at $200 per acre, $20,000...............cccccseccrscescscscsencesscsces seevers 38,000. 
MeLean County subscription............ce.seccsessosees econ sracnessinecisosvscooe 70,000. 
TEE IB G06 s5000000000000000000 000006000008000 CUR QUOIDITOS COO CUSED E EERE Eee Cee een ene $141,725. 


There were offered also, by K. H- Fell, thirty acres west of Sugar Creek; by 
Judge Davis, ten acres, near his residence; by William Flagg, ten acres, on the north 
hill above -the city; by Thomas, Young & Sears, forty acres northeast of town; by 
K. H. Fell and John Nicolls, eighty acres, two and a half miles east of the city, each 
of these on condition the University be located upon them. By the citizens of 
Washington, Tazewell County and the Trustees of the Washington Academy 
were offered $12,000 in cash, and the lot 430 by 120 feet, with brick building 47 
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by 62 feet, and three stories high, of said Academy, in said town; real estate at 
$20,000, making the bid $21,000. Peoria offered, in money : 


Individual subseription......... 3. ..-ccaeesmece: -seideeieeite A Mel M. tHe sc voveseecoees $25,082. 
Cilty, (Conpondtion..... <5. .ccece. soc eesetete meets ote atetseatt atti eames ecistel te caiss olla one 10,000. 
County Beard of Supervisors...........desscsscesescueneesins au aeaucy Meas sists eR 15,000. 


There were several offers of land for sites. Phelps, Conklin & Brady offered 15 
acres, of which appraisements were unsettled, the first rating it at $18,000, the second 
at $30,000; the twenty-acre site was valued at $20,000; 120 acres two miles from the 
Court House, at $18,000; 200 acres three and a half miles from the Court House, at 
$20,000, and there were two minor offers. Taking the highset valuation of the princi- 
pal site, the total bid of Peoria was $80,032. 

The bid of McLean County was so far ahead of Peoria, the next competitor, that 
the Board of Education located the Normal University in accordance with the condi- 
tions of the subscription, on the 160 acres of fine rolling land within three-quarters of 
a mile from the junction of the Illinois Central and Chicago & Alton Railroads. 

Great must have been the rejoicing at Bloomington on receipt of the glad news of 
success, after a contest of such intensity ; but we, who look back over twenty years, can 
scarcely imagine the interest of the occasion. 

The Board of Education made the location upon the condition that the full amount 
of the McLean County subscription of $70,000 should be. legally guaranteed within 
sixty days, in default of which, the location was to be made at Peoria. They employed 
Abraham Lincoln to draw up a form of bond or guaranty to be signed by responsible 
citizens of Bloomington. This guaranty is a matter of such historical interest that we 
produce it, entire, with the list of guarantors, prefacing this with the remark that this 
bond was thought to be necessary on account of the danger that a future County Court 
might reconsider the appropriation, and the further doubt whether the swamp-lands 
would be sold for cash soon enough to meet contracts for the building about to be 
erected. 

GUARANTY. 

Wuereas, on the 15th day of May, 1857, the Executive Committee of the Board of Educa- 
tion of the State of Illinois passed a resolution in the words and figures following, to wit: 

‘¢ Resolved, That we require of the citizens of Bloomington a guaranty that the sum of 
$14,000 be paid on the 1st day of August next, and the further sum of $14,000 on the Ist day of 
November next, and the further sum of $14,000 on the 1st day of February next, and the further 
sum of $14,000 on the Ist day of May next, and the remaining sum of $14,000 on the 1st day of 
August, 1858, if called for by the Board, to enable them to erect the building of the Normal 
University, on the McLean County subscription.” 

Now, therefore, we, the undersigned, in consideration that the said McLean County subscrip- 
tion be accepted by said Board of Education, and the said Normal University be located at the 
place and in accordance with the conditions indicated in and by said McLean County subscrip- 
tion, do hereby guarantee, each, to the extent of the sum set opposite his name, and no further> 
the payment to said Board of Education the several sums specified in said resolution, and to be 
made at the times therein required. And in case of any actual default, we are to share with 
each other, pro rata, according to the several sums set opposite our names. 

May 15, 1857. , 
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By W. sacewvelll .« saisciseaeeris «scieehiosls s ssidsi/slexe YOU OV cake. MUONS. as en ralaaisieeesnlelca soslaceossesse 1,000 
It. HA SCHTOCMCTsccccscces «ccscccesses. sovece TOO) | Jesse MAGGS... .ccecoccccccoscocccsescccosces 1,000 
HL. WHER RAIMUEE!. .cccscseec ce s8tP acc ceeesccerecses 3,000 | 


Their guaranty was never enforced, as it was found that some of the lands were 
sold for cash, others on credit and the proceeds used in the building, and it also hap- 
pened there was no trouble about the county appropriation, as it was confirmed by the 
new court in the spring of 1858. This new court consisted of a Board of Supervisors, 
the county having adopted township organization at the fall election in 1857. This 
guaranty, however, was made in good fuith, was of great value at the time, and is one 
of the important steps taken to secure the Normal University. 

It will also be interesting to read the list of subscribers, which we give. The 
following is a list of subscriptions that were nearly all given with the single condition 
that the institution should be located at some point within one mile of the corporate 
limits of Bloomington : 

Jesse W. Fell, $500, payable in six and twelve months after location is made; also, ten 
acres for site, to be selected anywhere, valued at $2,000. 

C. W. Holder, $200, payable in six and twelve months. 

S. D. Rounds, $300, payable in six and twelve months. 

William W. Orme, $100, payable in six and twelve months. 

R. O. Warriner, $100, payable in six and twelve months after the building commences. 

A. B. Shaffer, $600, payable in six and twelve months. 

Park & Brother, $100, payable in six and twelve months. 

Robert Leach, $100, payable in six and twelve months. 

R. R. Landon, $100, payable in six and twelve months. 
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George Dietrich, $50, payable in six and twelve months. 
Leonard Swett, $100, payable in six and twelve months. 
W. Thomas, $100, payable in six and twelve months. 
A. & O. Barnard, $100, payable in six and twelve months. 
J. E. McClun, $500, in real estate at cash prices. 
Isaac Mitchell, $50, payable in six and twelve months. 
William E. Foote, $100, payable in six and twelve months. 
James P. Keen, $100, payable in six and twelve months. 
S. B. Hance, $100, payable in six and twelve months. 
Hance & Taylor, $100, payable in six and twelve months. 
Corydon Weed, $100, payable in six and twelve months. 
John R. Smith, $50, payable in six and twelve months. 
R. Y. Stockton, $50, payable in six and twelve months. 
0. Elisworth, $100, payable in six and twelve months. 
Lewis Bunn, $100, payable in eight and twelve months. 
E. Thorp, Smith & Co., $100, payable in six and twelve months. 
John Magoun, $100, payable in six and twelve months. 
CG. P. Merriman, $50, payable in six and twelve months. 
F. K. Phoenix, $100, payable in one and two years. 
F. Price, $100, payable in one and two years. 
E. Thomas, $200, payable in one and two years. 
Denton Young, $100, payable in one and two years. 
W. W. Taylor, $200, payable in one and two years. 
K. P. Taylor, $150, payable in one and two years 
K. H. Fell, $100, payable in good notes, to be made payable in one and two years from the 
ist of June next, provided the said institution is located within two miles of the corporate limits 
of the city of Bloomington. 
Jesse W. Fell, $500, payable by the conveyance of 100 acres of land, of average value, 
in Range 4 west, of Jackson County, Ill., on completion of building. 


The list which follows is made up principally of those who limited their subscrip- 
tion to a location within three-fourths of a mile of the junction of the Hlinois Central 
and Chicago & Alton Railroads. These individuals owned land in North Bloom- 
ington, or adjoining, or near by, and hence had, most of them, a direct interest in the 
location. Several of these made smaller unconditional subscriptions. OC. W. Holder, 
for instance, would give $200, wherever the institution might be located, and $800 
more provided North Bloomington were the fortunate point. The most of this, with 
that in the preceding list, was limited, practically, to the site which was chosen, it being 
within one mile of the corporate limits of Bloomington, and also within three-fourths of 
a mile of the crossing of the two railroads : : 


Jesse W. Fell, $2,000 (including a subscription of $500 already made), payable in one, two, 
three, four and five years: Provided, not less than $10,000 more can be added to this subscription, 
and not less than eighty acres of land; the first $500 to be expended in making a _ side or 
foot walk to the Junction from Universi hee 

Swett & Orme, $1,500 (including a subscription of $200 already made), payable in one and 
two years: Provided, not less than $10,000 more can be had to this subscription, and not less 
than eighty acres of land. 

C. W. Holder, $1,000 (including a subscription of $200 already made), payable in one and 
two years: Provided, not less than $10,000 more can be had to this subscription, and not less 
than eighty acres of land. 

F. K. Phoenix, $1,500 (including a subscription of $100 already made), payable one-half 
in nursery stock or ornamental planting on said site, and the balance in one and two years. 
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R. R. Landon, $1,000 (including a subscription of $100 already made), payable in one and 
two years. 

F. Price, $300 (including a subscription of $100 already made), payable‘in one and two 
years. 

Robert Ulrich, $3800, payable in one and two years. 

William Dooley, $500, payable in one and two years. 

A. Gridley & Co., $1,150, dischargeable by a conveyance of eleven and one-half acres of 
land, situated in North Bloomington, and in tracts adjoining on the north. 

John Magoun, $700 (including a subscription of $100 already made), payable in one and 
‘two years. 

William Hill, $400, payable in one and two years. 

O. M. Colman, $1,000, payable in one and two years, or dischargeable by the conveyance, 
‘within one year, of ten acres of land in North Bloomington. 

Jeshua R. Fell, $500, payable in one or two years, or dischargeable by the conveyance, 
within one year, of five acres of land off the south end of my home farm, — of the railroad, 
‘at my option. 

O. T. Reeves, Jr., $500, payable in one and two years. 

Elihu Rogers, $500, payable in one and two years. 

William E. Foote, $200 (including $100 already subscribed), payable in one and two years. 

Robert A. Dalzell, $250, payable in one and two years. 

Thomas Junk, $500, payable in one and two years, or dischargeable by the convyeance: 
within one year, of five acres of land in the northwest corner of my farm, at my option. 

Norvel Dixon, $200, payable in one and two years: Provided, I succeed in getting a good 
title to the northeast quarter of Section 22, Township 24 north, Range 2 east. 

W. W. Taylor, $600, payable in one and two years, including a subscription already made 
of $200. 

K. P. Taylor, $500, payable in one and two years, including a subscription already made 
of $150. 

J. 8. Walker, $200, payable in one and two years, if located on the Arny property. 

Overman & Mann, $1,200, payable in one, two and three years, one-half in nursery stock, 
hedging and ornamental planting, first and second years; and balance cash, second and third 
years. y 

L. R. Case, $200, payable in one and two years in cash, or dischargeable within one year 
‘by the conveyance of two acres of ground in North Bloomington, and adjoining on the north, at 
my option. 

K. H. Fell, $500, payable in notes to be due in three years from the Ist of June next. 

John Rouse, $200, payable in one and two years from the Ist of June next. 

W. H. Allin, $1,100, payable on the completion of the building, by the conveyance of the 
following lots: Lot 7, Block 1; Lot 5, Block 2; Lot 18, Block 18; Lots 14 and 15, Block 238; 
_ and Lot 9, Block 24—all of Western Addition to Bloomington. 

William T. Major, $600, payable on the completion of the building, by a conveyance of Lot 
No. One (1), Section 16, Township 25, R. 2 east, containing forty acres. 

George P. Howel!, $150, payable in one, two and three years, equal installments. 

Jesse W. Fell, $7,000, payable, on the completion of the University Building, by the con- 
veyance of 1,450 acres of my Jackson County lands, situated in Towns 8 and 9 south, Ranges 4 
and 5 west of the Third Principal Meridian, and to be of average value with my other lands in © 
said townships, to be selected by disinterested persons. 

The next list is mostly made of those who subscribed on condition that the institu- 


tion should be loeeee at some point within three miles of the corporate limits of Bloom- 
‘ington. 
Dietrich & Bradner, $200, one-half payable in nine months and balance in eighteen. 
Poston & Didlake, $100, one-half payable in nine months and balance in eighteen. 
S. P. Morehouse, $100, one-half payable in six months and balance in twelve. 
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D. L. Crist, $100, within one mile of Bloomington, one-half in six months, balance in 
twelve months, and $100 more if located ype one-half mile of Junction. 

A. C. Washburn, $50. 

Harwood & Rugg, $200, one-half payable in nine months and balance in fifteen, if located 
one-half mile from Junction. 

John Denman, $100, on condition that said school is located within one and one-half miles 

ef Bloomington. 

E. K. Crothers, $50, one-half in nine months and balance in one year. 

R. E. Woodson, $50, one-half in six months and balance in one year. 

Thomas Carlile, $200, one-half in six months and balance in twelve months if located: 
within one mile of the corporate limits. 

C. Weed, $500. 

Samuel Watson, $200, in one and two years. 

O’Donald & Warner, $300, in one and two years. 

C. W. Lander, $50. 

E. Barber & Co., $50. 

R. B. Harris, $25. 

A. Steel, $25. 

E, Martin, $100, in one and two years. 

T. J. Karr, $25. 

C. Wakefield, $50, in one and two years. 

Giles A. Smith & Graham, $50, in one and two years. 

Samuel Colvin, $25. 

John McMillan, $25, in one and two years. 

A. J. Nason, $25, in one and two years. 

J. Bronson, $25, in one and two years. 

A. Sutton, $25, in one and two years. 

J. W. Lichenthaler, $25, in one and two years. 

J. B. Crouch, $25, in one and two years. 

K. Thompson, $25, in one and two years. 

J. W. Moore, $50, in one and two years. 

Orin Small, $100, in one and two years. 

James Grover, $100, in four yearly payments. 

‘E. M. Phillips, $100, in four yearly payments. 


The subscriptions in this last list, as well as those in the first and second classes, 
were, by the terms of their Se ne included among the donations to the Normal 
University. 

In addition to the above, we find that Joseph Payne and Meshack Pike donated. 
the site where the institution was located, consisting of about sixty acres, with enough 
more on the west to make their gift about eighty acres, the whole valued at about 
$22,000. Mr. E. W. Bakewell and Judge David Davis, each gave forty acres, valued, 
altogether, at $16,000. The whole of the last-mentioned eighty acres, and some of the 
other, is west of Main street, and is the Jand designed to be used by the agricultural 
department of the institution. 

The list we have given speaks for itself. It is a record of liberality, which, at the: 
time it was made, was unparalleled, and caused great comment all over the country. 
We should not forget that the most valuable part of the subscription—that which really 
was of the most solid importance—was the county subscription. This was voted by the- 
County Commissioners—Judge A. J. Merriman, of Bloomington, and his Associates, 
Hon. Milton Smith, of Pleasant Hill, and Hon. H. Buck, of Le Roy, in a quiet, 
almost private session, with no opportunity to consult their constituents. 
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In the fall of 1857, these gentlemen were all re-elected to the same positions; and 
when the Board of Supervisors, in the following year, ratified their proceedings, appoint- 
ing A. J. Merriman Swamp-Land Commissioner, it was seen that McLean County fully 
sustained the County Court in its disposition of so large a portion of the swamp-land 
funds. : 

The Board of Education appointed an architect—Gcorge P. Randall, of Chicago— 
who prepared plans and specifications, upon which bids were called for in the papers of 
Alton, Galena, Springfield, Peoria, Chicago and Bloomington. Fifteen. bids were made, 
ranging in price from $80,000 to $115,000. The contract was awarded to Mortimer 
& Loburg, and T. H. Soper, of Chicago, for the sum of $83,000, the work to be com- 
pleted September 1, 1858. The corner-stone was laid September 29, 1857. On this 
occasion there was quite an impressive ceremony. Rev. H. J. Eddy, of the Baptist 
Church of Bloomington, offered a prayer. Prof. D. Wilkins read a letter from Gov. 
Matteson, appropriate to the occasion. W.H. Powell, State Schoo! Superintendent, 
deposited in the corner-stone, a copy of the school laws and of the different educational 
journals of the day. 

Mr. Jesse W. Fell deposited a list of all the contributors to the location of the 
Normal, and hoped to see the institution develop into a complete State University, with 
a model farm and agricultural college. 

Dr. E. R. Roe, the editor of the Jéiinois Baptist, deposited all the Bloomington 
papers of the time, and made a very appropriate speech. Judge A. J. Merriman, of 
the County Court, placed the upper stone in position when the ceremony was completed. 

Before winter, quite a large aniount of work had been done upon the stone foun- 
dation of the lower story, and about $30,000 was expended before the work was sus- 
pended for the winter season. or 

The financial crisis of 1857, which commenced in the month of September, was 
the means of causing a discontinuance of the work on the building. The county lands 
could not be sold for cash; many of the subscribers were crippled, and it was thought 
best by the State Board to wait a few years, till money matters might become easier, 
and hence the buildings were not fully completed until the early part of 1861. During 
1859 and 1860, work was pushed with sufficient vigor to see the building inclosed in the 
winter of 1859, and far enough advanced so that the graduating exercises of the first 
class were held at the new building in June, 1860. 

Temporary rooms had been secured by the State Board at Major's Hall, in Bloom- 
ington, where, on the 5th day of October, 1857, Charles E. Hovey, Principal, and Ira 
Moore, Assistant, opened the Normal School with 29 pupils, whose numbers increased 
during the academic year to a total of 127. Major’s Hall continued to be used until 
the fall term of 1860, when the Normal building was far enough finished to be occupied 
by the entire institution. Several of the rooms were not completed till late in the 
winter, at which time the State made an appropriation of $65,000 to pay debts which 
had accumulated against the Board of Kducation. The building cost more than the 
sum first agreed upon, owing, in part, to advanced cost of materials. Included in the 
appropriation is a large sum for heating and furnishing the building and for miscel- 
laneous matters. A portion of this money was lost. by the failure of so many banks in 
the spring of 1861, and for other reasons it was found necessary for the next Legis- 
lature to appropriate $35,000 more before all bills were fully paid. The total cost of 
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the building, with all the incidental expenses, and the amount asked for books and 
furniture up to 1863, was about $200,000; but had the building been completed near 
the time it was started, the total cost would probably not have exceeded $100,000, 
reckoning simply the cost of the building. It should be stated that McLean County 
honorably met its subscription according to its terms, and that nearly all the private 
individuals paid, though, as before stated, the State Board of Education did not enforce 
the subscriptions at the time most of them were payable. 

The Normal building is located about two miles north of the McLean County ° 
Court House, on an elevated plateau, commanding a splendid view of Bloomington and 
the surrounding country. At the time of its erection, the adjacent lands were princi- 
pally utilized for agricultural purposes; but since that time, the beautiful suburban vil- 
lage of Normal, with its elegant villas, lovely parks, classic church-spires and wealth of 
flowers and shade-trees, has clustered around it, making as fine a combination of nat- 
ural and artificial landscapes.as can be found in the entire West. 

The building is admirably arranged for collegiate use. Its dimensions are 160 feet. 
in length; the end wings are 100 feet in width, and the central portions, 80 feet. The 
distance from the basement to the extreme height of the tower is 140 teet. The base- 
ment is divided into apartments, used, respectively, as a chemical and zoological labora- 
tory, scientific lecture-room and dissecting-rooms. These are furnished with the neces- 
saries for thorough, practical tests and demonstrations in the various branches. The remain- 
der of the basement is occupied by the janitor’s rooms and the heating apparatus, hot 
air and steam being both utilized. Here, also, may be found reels of hose, connected 
with the reservoir, located near the roof, which furnish sufficient water-pressure to 
extinguish any ordinary outbreak of fire. 

The first floor is exactly symmetrical in its divisions, the adjacent sides and oppo- 
site ends corresponding precisely with each other in the size of the apartments. The 
north side is divided into four recitation-rooms, occupied by the grammar and high 
schools. The corner rooms on the south side are large, convenient dressing-rooms. 
The primary department serves as a training-school for teachers. Here, the pupils of 
the normal department witness the theoretical, practical and disciplinary work of teach- 
ing, demonstrated by Prof. Metcalf and his assistants. Pupils are required to take 
charge of primary classes, affording them an excellent opportunity to put into practice 
the theories imbibed by observation. The reception-room, in the central front, is a neat 
apartment, carpeted with Brussels and furnished with upholstered chairs and sofas, the 
walls hung with portraits, and, on one side, adorned with an elegant gilt-framed mirror. 

Ascending to the second floor, we find the assembly-rooms occupying the entire 
width of the building, with seats and desks for 270 pupils. The remainder of this 
floor is divided into eight recitation-rooms, the library and reading-rooms. The library 
contains about one thousand two hundred volumes of choice, standard reference-books. 
The reading-room contains files of prominent literary and news. journals. 

The third floor contains five compartments—the museum, Normal Hall and the 
two society-rooms, the latter occupying the west end; they are 30x50 feet each, and 
seat 250 persons. They are similarly furnished, each with a well-selected library, a 
piano and other appropriate articles, all of which are the property of the societies. The 
Pliadelphian and Wrightonians hold their regular literary exercises once a week. The 
Normal Hall is 80 feet square and 20 feet in width, with a seating capacity of about 
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800 persons. The museum occupies the east end, and contains a very valuable collec- 
tion, of great interest to the student as well as interesting to visitors, and is valued at 
nearly $100,000. : 

Charles E. Hovey was the first President, from 1857 to 1861, followed by Perkins. 
Bass, for the years 1861 and 1862. Richard Edwards became President in 1862, and 
filled the position with great ability until 1876, when Mr. EH. C. Hewitt, who had been 
an assistant in the institution from 1858, was selected by the State Board of Educa- 
tion, and has been President to the present time. 

The following gentlemen and ladies constitute the present Normal Faculty: Edwin 
C. Hewett, LL. D., President, Professor of Mental Science and Didactics; Thomas 
Metealf, A M., Principal of the Training Department; Albert Stetson, A. M., Pro- 
fessor of Language and Reading; John W. Cook, Professor of Mathematics; Henry 
McCormick, Professor of History and Geography ; Stephen_A. Forbes, Director of Sci- 
entific Laboratory; Minor -L. Seymour, Professor of Natural Science; Lester A. Bur- 
rington, A. M., Professor of Latin and Greek and Principal of the High School; Mrs. 
Martha D. L. Haynie, Professor of Modern Languages; Miss Armada G. Paddock, 
First Assistant, Training Department; Charles DeGarmo, Second Assistant, Training 
Department; Miss Rosalie Miller, Teacher of Drawing; Miss Bandusia Wakefield, 
First Assistant Normal School; Miss Flora Pennell, Second Assistant Normal School.. 

During the year ending June, 1878, the number of students in the normal proper: 
was 447; and in the high, grammar and primary schools connected with the institu- 
tion, there were 235. 

Since the Normal University first started, nearly four hundred pupils have taken. 
the full three-years course and graduated, while nearly seven thousand different students 
have availed themselves of its advantages. ‘The institution has done a greater work. 
with those pupils who have attended a portion of the course than with the limited num- 
ber whose means enabled them to avail themselves of the entire curriculum. 

When the Normal Building was ready for occupancy, in the fall of 1860, the vil-- 
lage of Normal comprised only about thirty houses, and a large number of the students. 
resided in Bloomington during the first two years; but by the fall of 1862, there were 
enough tenements to accommodate all who desired board at Normal. From this time 
forward, the number of permanent residents in Normal rapidly increased, and probably 
the year 1863 may be taken as the time when the village had become in reality, distinct 
and separate from Bloomington, with definite aims of its own. Houses went up on 
every side, retail stores, began to be started, and Normal was a town of 1,000 inhab- 
itants as early as 1865. 

The total expenses of the Normal Department from July 1, 1877, to February 1, 
1879, were $42,092, the whole of which were paid by the State. The total receipts from 
the Model Department for the same time, $5,776; expenses, $5,635. The expenses of 
running this school are met by the tuition fees charged to the pupils, only about thirty 
of the smallest being admitted free. These last are needed in order that the pupils in the: 
Normal Department may acquire experience in the training of children. The Normal 
University has taken a high rank among similar institutions, and has a firm hold upon 
the hearts of the !eading educators of the State. Its graduates have acquitted them- 
selves with honor, some of them having been chosen to fill leading positions in normal 
schools -in other States. Its influence is felt not only in every part of Illinois, but- 
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throughout the entire West. It is an institution of which the State may well be 
proud, and is an honor to the community in which it is located. 


SOLDIERS’ ORPIIANS’ HOME. 

While our civil war was raging, many plans were discussed for the future eare of 
the disabled soldiers, and for the orphan children of those who might lose their lives in 
the country’s serviee. Asearly as January 19, 1864, there was a meeting at the Court 
House in Bloomington, at which quite a number of citizens and several officers and _sol- 
diers who happened to be at home on furlough, were present. A motion was offered by 
Col. McNulta, of the Ninety-fourth Illinois, propo:ing a resolution to appoint a commit- 
tee to memorialize the Legislature in regard to preparing a home for soldiers’ orphans. 
This motion was seconded by Lieut. Col. Roe, of the Thirty-third Illmois Regiment, and 
it was cariied unanimously. Other parties in different portions of the State, about the 
same time, re-echoed the sentiments of this meeting, and the movement here started re- 
sulted in the passage of an act of the Legislature, February 7, 1865, without a dissenting 
vote, which is “ An act to establish a home for children of deceased soldiers.” This law 
was not found quite operative, and, during the winter of 1867, it was further amended. 
The new law provided for a Commission to locate the home, and for trustees who should 
manage the same. It appropriated the sum of $70,000 toward erecting a suitable 
building. Gov. Oglesby added to this the sum of $30,000, which was in his care, known 
as the “ Deserters’ Fund.” ‘his money had been left in the hands of the Governor by 
men who had enlisted for bounties, and after enlistment had deserted or died, and left no 
heirs, and it seemed best to appropriate it to some worthy object. The eitizens of Normal 
under the lead of Mr. Jesse W. Fell, organized a movement in April, to secure, if possible, 
the location of the Soldiers’ Orphans’ Home. The Commission for its loeation consisted 
of Dr. H. C. Johns, of Decatur, Col. W. Niles, of Belleville, Maj. John M. Beardsley, 
of Rock Island, Col. J. H. Mayborne, of Geneva, and Col. T. A. Marshall, of Charleston. 

Rock Island offered’ 100 acres of Jand, valued at $10,000; cash, $5,000; total, 
$15,000. Decatur offered 22 acres of land. Irvington, Washington County, offered 
40 acres. Springfield’s offer was 20 acres of land, valued at $20,000; cash, $40,000; 
total, $60,000. The location offered by Springfield was not desirable, and when it was 
compared with the offer of Normal, the Commission, on the 3d of May, 1867, unani- 
mously voted to locate the Soldiers’ Orphans’ Home at Normal. As a matter of histor- 
ical reference, we give the list of donors : 


D. Davis, 80 acres, valued at.........c00 S12 000" | SWIG What sett sssssscecscsvecte tes $200 
J. W. Fell, 2,000 acres, valued at........ 10,0@0 || SwAs Omentmanieee asses cssss+esssarsonsecces 300 
K. Heel, S: Bs 2, 15, 1, valued at.... 2,000 | Mi. D. S@Ward 22220 cc ccsessecceossnsscneserses 200 
W. H: Mann, land valued at............00. T,OO00)) WirmrestIeliGyacn...cseceseesnsseesosescec sis == 100 
H. P. Taylor, 20 acres, valued at........ 2,400 | Thomas S. Underhill............c.cscsceeees 150 
A JAW MIR rir ell ean ciaicsiasisisiisiaic'te ajasietelseies« «0. 1,000. | BaSumitioe...ccsceces..<Seeeies vane ow tteeeiec 120 
J. S. Walker, land valued at...........0.. 376. | "CRD. Gerea.. e  rem” 300 
N. Dixon, N. 3 N. BE. 12, 25, 4, valued 1,000 | Joshua Brown ,....,..cccccosscsscccsscescsose 150 
F. K. Phoenix, 20 acres, valued at...... 2,500 | “Dhomus ‘Badtes,ccos«asenasemeeneeseeeesess es 100 
Q. M. Colman, payable in six and “GRDIEtrICH. ......500.<ceseceecjacsdee as sMiloieres 1,000 
eighteen MONtHS. ......ccoccseceeceeeees * 250 | Thomas Fell........... oscecduadeteeese setemes 100 
LL. A. Hovey, payable in six and twelve N. QV eB rights, ..cccecceeeeteees Bee 125 
FAYE TIL OSB cgeobde nococcnseansougadsoncs0T > §00. | "SiJ. Reedericcc..:.0.sscemeentensee ascents 50 
L. Dillon, five acres, valued at.......s00 4007 |= J.B. McC lun. ....0s..sseeeceeeeeteeeeesnes «-- 500 
V/s All lim ce eeeeeetrrecse sine Godcocees 000000088 1,000 | Chicago & Alton Railroad in freights at 
Sol Wordlet. ssssaacce+sosssssseseeeaeceenae 200 HATH TabOS:... a <asiemaseetenies «ries cies 10,000 
Jackson WMkill........<6. «ccteses siaeses cave 200 
€.'G. Me@lure............. vecseces coment es c< 1,600 Woy: eee ae $50,220 


T. R. Gaston.....cccrcrcsescossessesesescesee: 400 
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Mr. Jesse W. Fell’s offer was finally made at $10,0v0, nearly all cash, the balance 
in materials, thus making it to him a very costly donation. Judge Davis’ gift of land, 
afterward, at the request of the Board, modified to sixty-five acres, could, at the 
time, probably have been sold for the full amount at which it was valued in the list. As 
will be seen, nearly all of the donors were Normal citizens, and this liberality toward an 
institution, which does not, from its nature, call for the building of many residences or 
bring to the village much business, is truly most remarkable, and shows that the inhab- 
itants of the place appreciate the pecuniary value of educational institutions. 

The Board of Trustees, as soon as possible, let the contract for the Home building, 
and, on the 17th of June, 1869, it was dedicated to the use designed. The cost of the 
structure is placed in the books of the institution at $125,000. It is 140 
feet long, eighty feet wide, and four stories high. In the east end of the 
basement story are the girls’ playrooms, bathroom and storeroom, and the ‘place 
where the girls’ clothing is manufactured. In the west end, we find the boys’ 
playroom, bathroom and storeroom, while between the two departments is the large 
dining-hall. On the next floor is the reception parlor, with the officers’ rooms 
in the front, while at the east end is the library and reading-room, which contains a fine 
library of 1,300 volumes. In this end, we find also the nursery for very small chil- 
dren. In the western portion of this floor are two large dormitories, which contain 
beds for about fifty children, and there are smaller dormitories and other rooms for 
various purposes. On the third floor, we find the large chapel in front, in which is a 
fine pipe organ. There are also dormitories on this floor. On the upper floor is one 
very large dormitory in front, others in the ends, with hospital accommodations, both 
for boys and girls. The whole building is warmed with steam, is lighted with gasoline 
gas made on the premises, is furnished with iron fire-escape ladders, and with ropes and 
all appliances for fire purposes. In the rear are the kitchen, laundry and boiler-house, 
erected in 1872, at a cost of $6,000. Here we find the most approved arrangements 
for cooking and heating, and for taking care of the children. The schoolhouse stands a few 
rods east of the main building, and was built in 1872 at a cost of $15,000. It has six 
schoolrooms, where 7 teachers take care of the 312 pupils now in the institution. The 
State may well be proud of the Soldiers’ Orphans’ Home. It is under the care of a 
Board of three Trustees, who are Gen. John I. Rinaker, of Carlinville; Gen. J. C. 
Black, of Danville, and Duncan M. Funk, of Bloomington. Dr. J. L. White is Phy- 
sician; Clark N. Gill, Secretary, and Isaac N. Philips, Treasurer, all of Bloomington. 
Mrs. Virginia C. Ohr is Superintendent. She commenced her labors in this institution 
June 1, 1869, a short time previous to the dedication of the building. Before this, she 
had been at Springfield for eighteen months in charge of about ninety orphans, who 
were brought to Normal in June. There had been about ninety children in Blooming- 
ington for the same time at temporary homes—one on North Main street, west of the 
Wesleyan University, and the other at the corner of Prairie and North streets. 
The annual expenditures of the State in behalf of soldiers’ orphans at this institution 
have been from $30,000 to $45,000 per annum. This noble charity is but a small por- 
tion of the country’s debt to the brave men who risked their lives in the defense of the 

,country. It is accomplishing a great work, and is one of the State institutions which 
seems to have little difficulty in securing appropriations. 
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KARLY SETTLEMENT. 


The township of Normal contains only one small tract of timber-land, the whole of 
the balanee being among the richest and finest prairie to be found in the State. There 
are no swamps of any magnitude, and no large streams. Sugar Creek and its branches 
become noticeable in times of high-water, overflowing wide tracts along the banks, 
most of which, however, are seldom covered with water long enough to render it liable 
to be included in the category of waste land, as it produces abundant crops in spite of 
its occasional submersion. The timber-land referred to is at the extreme southern 
edge of the township of Normal. 

Ilere, of course, along the borders of Little Grove, now called Major’s Grove, we 
shall find the early settlement of the town, though at first included in the precinct of 
Bloomington, and being at a later day, down to the present time, a part of the corporation 
of Bloomington, it will be really difficult to include its history with that of Normal. 
Still, as our work deals with these matters territorially, we will give a sketch of the 
early settlement of Major’s Grove, as well as a slight mention of the more recent devel- 
opment of the prairie portion of the township. 

The first entry of Government land in the Grove was made by Robert H. Peebles 
August 11,1830. Peebles seems to have been the first genuine land speculator of 
this region, as his name appears frequently in the earlier entries. He lived at Vandalia, 
Ill., and loaned money to the pioneers. His entry was the east half of the southeast 
quarter of Section 32—eighty acres. This tract ineludes the present Water Works and 
stove-foundry. Achilles Deatherage appears to have been the first settler in the Grove, 
about the year 1831. His residence was in the central or western portion, while, a 
little later in the same year, Robert Guthrie occupied a log cabin in the eastern part, 
and lived there for some time. 

Most of the Grove was purchased, in 1835, by Rev. W. T. Major, and it has since 
been called Major's Grove. Tere he built a residence, and at a later date, in 1855 and 
1856, he erected the fine educational building, since called Major’s College. Its cost was 
over $16,000, and its value, with the land, was $20,000. This was oecupicd as a young 
ladies’ seminary for several years, though at first intended to be a female orphan school. 
At times, it was well filled with students from Bloomington and Central Illinois, having 
been oceupied as late as 1867. Mr. Major was one of the leading members of the 
Christian denomination. He gave liberally to schools and colleges of that Church, and 
finally decided to present it this fine building. A full Board of Trustees was appointed, 
and an effort made to operate the College as a denominational institution, but it was not 
very successful, owing, mainly, to the fact that the Christian Church was interested in 
several other Western colleges. This magnificent gift from one of the noblest Christian 
gentlemen of the age, is almost without a parallel. The College building is still stand- 
ing, a monument to his memory. 

It seems that there is nothing of very special publie interest connected with the 
early settlement of Normal Township. Down to the adoption of township organization 
in 1858, the residents of the townships were attached to the precinct of Bloomington, 
and its carly history is almost inseparable from that of the latter town. The prairic- 
land was gradually purchased and occupied, until, by the year 1850, there were a good 
many farms under cultivation. There was, however, rather a rapid demand for the 
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lands during the speculative era of 1836. In that year, John Woods and N. E. Hall 
entered the whole of Section 4; P.S. Loughborough entered Section 9; John Grigg, 
the whole of Section 15; James Allin purchased Section 17; and A. Gridley bought 
Section 20. The year previous, 1835, saw the entry of Section 21, by James Allin, 
and Section 27 by Dr. John F. Henry. This rapid entry, did not, however, indicate 
immediate settlement, as most of these tracts were purchased on “speculation,” and 
were not improved for many years. Some of these tracts were afterward sold for taxes. 

All that portion of Normal Township included within the limits of the city of 
Bloomington was settled and improved, of course, with the city, and its history is 
included in that of the city proper; just outside of this territory we shall find its his- 
tory is also nearly identical. As we go further north, the land was early improved, the 
settlements extending northward quite gradually from the center to the northern edge, 
where in the northern half there was considerable Government land as late as in 1850, 
when the Illinois Central charter granted all such tracts to that corporation. Between 
1850 and 1856, nearly all this northern portion was purchased by farmers, and improve- 
ments made thereon, though a few tracts were unbroken as late as 1862. Several thou- 
sand acres of Normal land were purchased at a very early day by Judge David Davis, 
and he still owns 2,000 acres in this township. Normal was quite well settled in 1858, 
nearly every section of land being under cultivation, unless we except the Judge Davis 
tract, near the center of the town, and few other portions which were used as a com- 
mon herding-ground. As late as 1857, the Bloomington city cows made daily journeys 
to the free pasturage offered by these open ranges. Normal farming land is all good, 
and nearly every acre of it is held at high prices. 

One of the early settlers of Normal was Mr. Elihu Rogers, whose home was on 
North Main street, where his widow now resides. He was engaged in business many 
years in Bloomington, and was always liberal-hearted, a leader in all good enterprises. 
He was one of the principal organizers of the Second Presbyterian Church in Bloom- 
ington; he contributed several thousand dollars toward the new church in 1856. Mrs. 
Rogers built the best business block in the village of Normal, in 1877. 

Charles EK. Fell’s nursery was started quite early—some time before 1859. It is 
one of the best collections of small fruit in Central [linois. 

Cyrus R. Overman’s nursery was noted all over the West, from 1857 to 1864. 
He was in company with Capt. W. H. Mann, and together they carried on a very large 
business northeast of the Normal University. Mr. Overman was well known as a 
writer on horticultural subjects, and was in every way worthy of the affection and 
esteem in which he was held by his friends all over the State. At his death a few 
years ago, the members of the State Horticultural Society erected a beautiful monu- 
ment to his memory in the Bloomington Cemetery. 

The world-renowned nurseries of Mr. I’. K. Phoenix were also in Normal Town- 
ship. These are described elsewhere in this work. At one time the different nursery- 
men in Normal Township cultivated over one thousand acres of land in trees and small 
fruit. Kiven now, notwithstanding the falling-off in the trade, there is probably no town 
in this State that has as much ground devoted to nurseries as has Normal. Several of 
these are devoted almost wholly to raspberries, blackberries and small fruits. Among 
those who are interested both in trees 7 fruit, in addition to the ones mentioned, are 
H. K. Vickroy and others. 
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TOWNSHIP ORGANIZATION. 


We have before mentioned that the township organization of McLean County 
dates from the spring of 1858. Previous to that time, Normal was a portion of the 
precinct of Bloomington, and voted with it on all State, national and county matters. 
Thé city of Bloomington, even then, extended into the township of Normal, and all the 
inhabitants of the city voted then, as now, at ward elections, and on municipal questions. 
Upon the final adoption of township organization, the six miles square north of Bloom- 
ington was named, very appropriately, Normal. 

The first town-meeting was held April 6, 1858. William G. Thompson was elected 
Supervisor, and John J. North, Town Clerk ; O. M. Colman and W. F. Cooledge were 
chosen Justices of the Peace. The first Commissioners of Highways were John 
MeLean, W. M. Hall and Robert Larrimore. William Hill was Assessor, and Peter 
Whitmer, Tax Collector. The lamented Cyrus R. Overman was Supervisor in 1859. 
Mr. O. M. Colman was Supervisor in 1866 and 1867. | 

In 1879, the Supervisor was R. B. Chaplin, with T. C. Funk as his Assist- 
ant. The Collector was Jerome Chipman, the Assessor, J. B. Sargent, and the 
Town Clerk, W. P. McMurray. The town vote is about 1,000, when all 
brought out. The usual number of voters is from 700 to 900. The total 
population of the township, meaning thereby ail who live in the six miles square, 
must be nearly 6,000: No township census has been taken since 1870. The 
number of voters is large enough to indicate that 6,000 is not far from what the 
eensus of 1880 will exhibit. That portion of the township lying in the corporation of 
Normal contains a population of 2,720, and that lying in Bloomington is always counted 
with Bloomington in such a manner that it can with difficulty be separated. The 
‘United States census, which follows the township lines and includes all the agricultural 
people living in neither of the two municipal corporations, as well as those in the latter, 
will not be published until after 1880. 

The township of Normal, like nearly all our McLean County townships, moves 
along in a very quiet manner. It has incurred no debt; it meddles not with the 
schools, with the State institutions, nor with Normal village. Its citizens meet and 
transact what little business there is, keep their taxes down as low as_ possible, elect 
their officials, and then go home and wait till it is time to repeat the same operation. 
In 1860, the population of Normal Township was 660. In 1870, the population of the 
same territory was 4,372. 

VILLAGE ORGANIZATION. 

To provide for the proper government of the rapidly-growing village, the inhabit- 
ants voted September 30, 1865, under the general law to incorporate as a town. The 
Trustees elected were L. A. Hovey, Wesley Pearce, D. P. Fyffe, John A. Rockwood 
and 8. J. Reeder. 

October 2, the Trustees organized by choosing Wesley Pearce, President, and S. 
J. Reeder, Clerk. 

The first election under the charter of 1867 was held March 18 of that year, 
resulting in the choice as ‘Trustees of W. A. Pennell, L. A. Hovey, S. J. Reeder, 
William Wilde and James Loer. 

On the 21st day of March the Trustees met, and they selected L. A. Hovey for 
President, and 8. J. Reeder as Clerk. The'territory included in the town corporation 
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of Normal is two miles square, and the center is near the northwest corner of the 
Normal building. Normal “School District” comprises the same territory, and, in 1867, 
the members of its ‘‘ Board of Education” were chosen by the Town Trustees. On the 
21st day of March, 1867, the Trustees elected the first Board of Education, consisting 
of W. B. Smith, O. M. Colman, T. S. Underhill and J. A. Sewall. Previous to this 
time, the children of the district had attended the Model School, which is attached to 
the Normal. All the property in Normal School District, except the University, or 
other property properly exempt, is taxable for school purposes; while for corporation 
purposes, farming or horticultural lands, in ten-acre tracts or larger, are not taxed unless 
laid out in town lots, or used as residences. 

The present Board of Town Trustees is: B. F. Carpenter, President; H. G. 
Fisher, H. K. Vickroy, R. B. Chaplin and J. Chipman. As before stated, this Board 
has no power to license the sale of intoxicating liquors, and as a result it has little need 
of police or police magistrates. There are now 2,720 people within the corporation by 
actual count; and we question if there can be found in the State a village of equal 
size with so large a number of moral and religious and well-behaved persons. The 
village is just what it was hoped it would become, when, in 1857, the State Board of 
Education selected this as the site of the future training-place for the common-school 
teachers of Illinois. Away from the temptations of a populous city, in the midst of a 
population made up largely of people who have made Normal their homes for the sake 
of its educational and social advantages, the State Normal University is admitted by 
the general public to be most happily located, while the citizens of the village are justly 
proud of the institution, which has become a model to be patterned after by all those 
States which are seeking to elevate the standard of education within their borders. 

To illustrate the energy and the appreciation of educational institutions manifested 
by the citizens of Normal, we will mention the gallant fight it made in 1867 for the loca- 
tion of the State Industrial College. The citizens of Normal Township voted $100,000 
of ten per cent bonds; and besides were ready individually to pledge quite a large sum. 
The total offer for the location of the college was : 


McLean County 10-per-cent isn i ae $200,000 
Bloomington City 10-per-cent bondS..........ccceccscscsccoscecscscceccsctcesensceace 100,000 
Normal Township 10-per-cent bonds.........cccccccecscacscesceescescecscecescencnees 100,000 
Chicago & Alton Railroad Subscription (freight)...........ccsssscsscsssscssseeees 50.000 
Dian pa Fis oes hi iesiseersicas is is Tae ao IIIT SS SI. MMR scatiewees 25,000 
Jesse W. Fell, cash..........0008 CASE COUR BOC OCORCCOCOREET S GUOU COSC OS COCTCC EE CECE eR enTr en 15,000 
Citizens of Normal and Bloomington, 140-acre tract for Site..........sccsecees 40,000 

Puneet nce et eens ance oleic seal seees $530,000 


The magnitude and liberality of this offer, viewed in the light of the present value 
of money, seems almost marvelous, and yet there is little doubt that had Normal been 
successful, the Industrial College, added to the Normal University, together with other 
institutions which would naturally have been attracted thither, the investment, large as 
it seems, would have been worth all it would have cost. This is also an illustration of 
the harmony of feeling existing between Normal, Bloomington and the people of the 
county at large, a proof that we are really one in interest and feeling. In fact, so thor- 
oughly are the inhabitants of Bloomington and Normal convinced that their welfare i 
almost identical, that quite a movement has been made for their formal union under one 
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government. ‘Thcre are many weighty reasons for such a union, and it is very prob- 
able that some future historian may tell the story of its accomplishment. At present, 
one of the chief objections on the part of Normal is the sale of liquor at retail—now 
utterly prohibited in their village—but which would probably be allowed if the two places 
were in one municipality. 

NORMAL. 

As a matter of course, we find the early settlement of the village of Normal cannot 
antedate the location of the town unless we include as residents those farmers whose land 
went to make up the two-miles square of the place itself. We have made no effort to 
trace the actual settlement of any of these farms, taking it for granted that several fam- 
ilies were living here previous to the location of the town site of ‘ North Blooming- 
ton” in the early part of 1854. The cars ran on the Illinois Central Railroad through 
Normal in May, 1853, but, by the latter part of that year, the line of the present Chi- 
cago & Alton road was sufficiently well established to indicate whére it would cross the 
Central, fixing thus the point where a town might be built, if suitable efforts should be 
made. We have elsewhere stated the facts in relation to the establishment here of the 
young village of North Bloomington in 1854, and of its change of name to Normal 
in 1858. 

When the Normal School was in Major’s Hall, in Bloomington, from October, 1857, 
to June, 1860, the village of Normal was rather a dull place. As stated below, there 
were perhaps nearly twenty families living here during this time, but there was no 
visible reason for the existence of the town, which had the appearance of being on hand 
before it was needed. The present business portion, where the blocks of stores are now 
located, was in 1858 a beautiful grass plat, remarkably smooth, looking in some respects 
like a village green in an Eastern town. In the month of June, 1858, the Normal stu- 
dents had an excursion to view the site of the future scat of learning, and on their 
return the young men had a game of ball on the green grass where now we see the 
business part of the town, and the site was one of the best that could possibly be imag- 
ined for that purpose. The writer has a distinct and vivid remembrance of the scene, 
and to his mind the view was one of the most charming ever met. He watched 
the game as a spectator, and remembers wondering whether the town would ever grow 
enough to encroach upon what was then called by the students the “ ball-ground.” 
This spot was covered only with grass as late as 1863. 

While the game was going on, the railroad cars rushed past, -barely stopping at the 
crossing, having rarely any business at this point. In fact, so careful were the railroads 
not to make any foolish stops in those days, that even when the material began to 
arrive for the Normal building, in the fall of 1857, there were no conveniences here for 
receiving freight, and the State Board of Education actually passed a resolution 
requesting the companies to put in side-tracks here for their convenience, which was 
done, as requested, by the Chicago & Mississippi Railroad, in a very short time thereafter. 

The first family to settle here by virtue of the demands of the town, was that of 
Mr. William McCambridge, who came as agent of the railroads in 1854, to look after 
their interests at the crossing. His family lived for a time in the rude depot-building, 
which stood in the north angle of the railroad “ junction,” as a crossing was often called 
in those days. Sometimes the place was called by its proper name, oftener “ Blooming- 
ton Junction.” Mr. McCambridge’s neighbors were the Junks, Bakewells, Colemans, 
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Hills, Joshua Fell’s family, W. F. M. Arny, the Taylors and a few others, who lived 
on farming-lands which were wholly or partly within the present village limits. Mr. Arny 
was living on a farm just west of the University building, west of Main street. He 
was a remarkable man. He was a minister, a lecturer, an educator, a politician, a news- 
paper writer, was in short, ready for almost anything that might turn up in a new 
country. Though living on a farm, tradition asserts that farming was almost the only 
business he did not understand. His name frequently occurs in the history of Bloom- 
ington and Normal until the year 1856, when he was made the Secretary of the Kansas 
Free State Emigrant Aid Society, and after that date his fame became national. His 
services there, as well as here, were of great assistance to the cause of humanity. Mr. 
Arny was one of Normal’s projectors and early benefactors, and is always mentioned 
with respect. He became Governor of the Territory of New Mexico, and filled the 
position very creditably for several years. He has since been an Indian agent. 

Mr. Jesse W. Fell’s residence was finished in 1856, when his family moved into 
the new house, finding in the vicinity only the family of Mr. McCambridge. During 
the next year, 1857, the Normal University was located, and from that time the settle- 
ment went forward rapidly. By the close of that season, we learn of the following 
families, in addition to those before mentioned as residents of North Bloomington: 
Loran R. Case, Addison Reeder, James Maley, Stephen Dike, John J. North, John R. 
Dodge, James Carleton, John Carleton, Mrs. Taylor, William Junk and Joseph Walker. 
The Landon House, now occupied by the family of Mr. C. R. Parke, was started in 
1856, and finished in 1857. 

The University foundation was commenced in the fall of 1857, and over $30,000 
expended thereon. A foundry was also commenced, owned principally by Mr. Fell, in 
company with Mr. Reeder, but the enterprise was a failure. Some of the castings used 
in the Normal building were made here, and also the iron work for Royce Block in 
Bloomington. 

The financial crisis of the fall of 1857 caused a discontinuance of work on the Nor- 
mal, and this of course acted as a damper upon the new town. During the year 1858, 
and also during 1859, but few residences were erected, among which we can mention 
that of Mrs. Robinson, in 1859. In the latter year, work on the Normal building was 
pushed with great vigor, and the town began to have good prospects again. During the 
following winter, plans were made for the erection of several residences, and they were 
completed in 1860. Among these we will mention those of President Hovey, Messrs. 
Hewett and Moore, who were of the Faculty, Albert North, Wesley Pearce, William 
Flynn and Mr. J. S. Stewart. By this time, the town made quite a pleasing appearance, 
several of the residences evidencing good taste. All of Normal was most distinctly visi- 
ble from almost any point, as the trees were then in their infancy. 

When the, Normal institution was opened at the new. building, in the fall of 1860, 
there were not enough rooms in the village for all the students who wished board, and 
during the fall term many boarded at Bloomington. A new sidewalk was constructed 
to meet the walks in Bloomington, and it extended nearly to the corner of Main and 
Chestnut streets. When this old foot walk was new, there was some good walking done 
by Normal students of both sexes. All the boarding-houses in Normal were full to 
overflowing. There were only two houses with many rooms; these were kept by Mrs- 
_ J. H. Stewart and Mrs. Grinnell, the latter in what was called the Landon House. 
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Normal built its first sidewalk in the fall of 1860, and it then began to take on the 
airs of a village, though it did not possess a post oftite, a telegraph office, or stores, ‘on 
several years. 

The first post office was opened about the year 1862, on the corner of Linden street 
and the C. & A. Railroad, in a building where there was also a store. The first Post- 
master was Robert H. Bower, and the first store was kept by a Mr. Phillips. The two 
railroads did not at first make Normal a full office, tickets having first been sold from this 
place on the Chicago & Alton road, April 4, 1864; William McCambridge, Jr., was the 
first agent who sold tickets and made all the regular official reports in 1864. Shortly 
after this time, he also became the first express agent ; he was also the first telegraph 
operator, in 1870. 

The Chicago & Alton Company built a — in 1864, which was burned at the 
time of the Normal Hotel fire, February 14, 1872. Very soon after the present station- 
house was erected. The freight-house on this road was constructed in 1866; and in 
1871, the freight-house of the Central was built, which has since been destroyed by fire 
and replaced by another building which is a duplicate of the first. 

In the chapters relating to the public schools, churches, and the State institutions, 
we have given the dates of the erection of the buildings used by each, and we will not 
here repeat those statements. 

We should also mention that the village of Normal grew with wonderful rapidity 
from about the year 1864 to 1870. Since the latter date, improvements have been made 
quite slowly ; and at present, Normal, like all the towns in this part of the State, appears 
to be almost at a stand. It is, however, a beautiful village, noted all over the West for 
its fine appearance; for the intelligence and culture of its citizens; and is very specially 
remarkable for the trees which are so strikingly beautiful. But as we have touched 
more fully upon each of these topics in other portions of this work, we will not here 
enlarge upon them. 

Quite a large number of the best families living in Normal have become citizens 
since 1864, having come here for the express purpose of rearing their children in the 
most moral and best behaved community they could find with first-class educational 
advantages. Many of these families had accumulated enough property at farming or 
other business for a comfortable support, and have here built or purchased homes where 
they can attend to the education of their children. This element of society is a very 
important one, and, added to others that are equal in all respects, gives the town a good 
name and a permanercy that it is hoped will grow with time until Normal will become 
a place of national reputation. 

TREES. 

Normal has obtained an enviable reputation for its beautiful trees and shrubbery. 
At the time of the locaton of the State Normal University, as we have stated, the town 
was a bare, wild-looking piece of prairie, enlivened occasionally by the smoke and noise 
of a few railroad trains, and then relapsing into desolate quiet. A beginning had been 
made, however, by Mr. Jesse W. Fell, in that great tree-planting enterprise in which he 
took such a loving interest. In the year 1856, he had planted a large number at North 
Bloomington, and at the very time of the visit of the State Board of Education to 
view the site for the Normal University, in 1857, his men were busy at tree-planting 
on the public highways. The fact of the start thus already made, together with the 
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interest then awakened in the matter of ornamental shrubbery, by such men as Cyrus 
R. Overman, O. M. Coleman, W. H. Mann and F. K. Pheenix, all living in the town- 
ship, and all enthusiastic tree-planters, went far to convince the members of that Board 
that the young institution would fall into good hands, and its future be watched by 
eareful men, if it should be located at this point; and the more than twenty thousand 
beautiful trees at Normal, with the successful twenty-two years’ growth of the Normal 
University, bear united witness to the foresight of the wen of 1857. The zea) and 
enthusiasm of Mr. Fell in the subject of trees on our public highways, found vent before 
he had fairly commenced his labors, by giving names of trees to the streets of North 
Bloomington, at the time of recording its plat in the Circuit Clerk’s office. 

Proceeding from west to east, we find Maple, Walnut, Oak, Linden and Elm 
streets ; from Sycamore, going south, we come successively to Poplar, Cypress, Willow, 
Locust, Cherry, Mulberry and Ash streets. Is not this an atmospliere of verdure? 
How could the new town help growing as the trees grew, fresh, graceful, ever increasing 
with each annual effort ? 

The planting of shade-trees in double rows in such a manner that the sidewalks 
are overhung by the two rows, is a novel feature—one that is duplicated in but few 
places in the land. It is said that Germantown, Penn., has similarly shaded sidewalks. 
' This is the distinguishing feature of Normal. The number of these trees planted adja- 
cent to sidewalks is in the neighborhood of six thousand. There are a little over nine 
miles of streets thus shaded. There have been planted, in the strects, within the lots, 
upon the grounds belonging to the State at the two institutions, and in private parks, 
the larger part of the whole under the direct care and supervision of Mr. Fell, over 
thirty-five thousand trees, including shade, shelter and fruit trees. These trees now 
range in height from twenty to fifty feet, and give the town in summer the appearance 
of being one vast, ornamented park, with a few houses in sight, the church-spires, even, 
being then visible only at a distance of a few blocks. Well may Normal be proud of 
these shade-trees, which are monuments to the memory of those who planned and exe- 
cuted the immense work of transplanting, guarding and training these beautiful 
objects. 

Our work is not complete without an appropriate tribute to Mr. Jesse W. Fell, to 
whom, more than to any other person, Normal is indebted for its existence, for its 
beautiful trees and for the most of real public worth and value that it contains. We 
are recording public events and speaking for a thankful, proud and generous public 
heart. We are well aware that Mr. Fell enjoins silence on the part of public chroniclers ; 
that he modestly prefers no panegyric to his name and fame, but we insist upon making, 
here in this, albeit, weak, formal manner, a general acknowledgment of the public 
appreciation of the life-long labors of Jesse W. Fell. We will accept his disclaimer of 
his selfish motives in bringing together at Normal as many good influences as possible, 
but we must insist that we are thankful to acknowledge he had the nobility of 
heart to conceive, and the manhood and ability to carry into effect, no plans except 
those which were good ones; no projects but those whose success should inure to the 
happiness and welfare of his fellow-men. Happy the man who had the head and heart 
to realize that his own self-interest would be best subserved by engaging himself and 
others in enterprises like those which have been consummated at Normal. Thankful 
we are also that Mr. Fell took delight in planting trees; that in this occupation he was 
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happy and at home ; and that in other respects he planned and managed in the interests 
of public education, sobriety, morality and humanity. 

If we may be permitted, we wish to call attention to the magnificent park which 
surrounds Mr. Fell’s residence. Here he gave scope to his passion for artistic shrub- 
bery, his love for elegant groups of beautiful trees, his fancy for such ornamentation as 
eomes from the most skillful arrangement of all the different trees that will grow in 
this latitude. This park is a lasting monument to its originator, and is a possession 
shared by the public almost equally with its owner. 


CHURCHES. 


The residents of Normal Township attended the different churches in Blooming- 
ton until several years after the village had been started. The first religious services in 
the village were held in the University building in the winter of 1860-61. This was 
the first year of its occupancy, and during this winter there were Sabbath-afternoon 
union services, the different pastors of Bloomington being employed in regular rotation. 
This continued for some time and gave good satisfaction until the village had grown 
large enough to begin to have enough permanent inhabitants to form churches of the 
leading denominations, when the Congregationalists and Methodists took steps to organ- 
ize their respective churches, followed soon after by the Baptists, Presbyterians and — 
Christians. There are a large number of families in Normal who are connected with 
churches in Bloomington, and who help swell the numbers included in the churches of 
that city. In this particular, as in several others, we find it very difficult to separate 
the interests of the two communities. 

The First Baptist Church of Normal was organized July 13, 1866, with thirty 
members. Rev. John H. Kent, from Holyoke, Mass., was the first Pastor. They 
built a small frame chapel, 26x40 feet, which they occupied for about three years, when 
this, from the rapid increase of membership, became too small for them. In 1871, they 
erected a fine brick house, 40x70 feet, costing $15,000, which they now occupy. The 
number of members that have united with them since their organization is 286. The 
present number is 158. The Church is now in a prosperous condition. They have a 
large Sabbath school, which is well sustained, besides a mission school at the West 
Side, which is on the increase. Their present Pastor is Rev. S. B. Gilbert. 

The Christian Church was organized in April, 1873. The first Pastor was Rev. 8. M. 
Connor. There were only about twenty members at that date, while at present there are one 
hundred and forty. Its present Pastor is N. A. Walker. Its chureh-building was erected 
in 1873, and is a very comfortable and creditable structure. Its Hlders are H. G. 
Fisher, John Gregory and Isaiah Dillon. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church was organized ‘September, 1865. Rev. C. D. 
James was the first Pastor. The church-building was begun in 1866, and, in the fol- 
lowing winter, the basement was ready for occupancy. The church was dedicated Janu- 
ary 7, 1868. The membership at the time of organization was 32; present number, 
175. The present Pastor is the Rev. George M. Irvin, who was appointed in 1878. 
The building is of briek, of fine design, with one tower 60 feet high, and another 119, 
and is one of the ornaments of Normal. Its cost was over $16,000. The Sabbath 
school is very flourishing, there being nearly two hundred in attendance. ‘The Society 
was transferred to the Central Illinois Conference in 1872. 
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The Presbyterian Church of Normal was organized by the Presbytery of Bloom- 
ington July 3, 1868, with only ten members. The church is at the corner of Linden 
and Cherry streets. It was built in 1871 at a cost of about $2,500. It was dedicated 
February 17, 1872. At present it has about seventy members and maintains a good 
Sabbath school. Its first Pastor was the Rev. S. Hart, who remained until May, 1872, 
when his place was supplied by Rev. Dr. S. Wilson, who officiated three years. Rev. 
W. L. Boyd is the present Pastor. 

The first church-building erected by the Congregational Church was dedicated 
June 23,1867. The Church had been organized several years previously—some time in 
the spring of 1865—having met for some time in the University building. Its first 
church was a very beautiful structure, having cost with the parsonage adjoining over 
$15,000. It was destroyed by fire May 30, 1873. The total loss on buildings and 
furniture was $18,000; insured for, $7,700. This fire was a very severe blow to the 
Church, but, on the 12th of September, 1879, it dedicated a new structure. The Church 
contains at present about ninety members. Its Pastor is the Rev. Albert Etheridge. 
It is probable that no other church in Bloomington or Normal has ever survived as 
heavy a loss as this one has experienced. 


NORMAL PUBLIC SCHOOL. K 

We have mentioned that the first school in Normal was probably the one taught in 
1855, in a small building situated a little southeast of the residence of Mr. Jesse W- 
Fell, upon what is known on the plat of North Bloomington as Seminary Block. There 
were about fifteen children in this school. Its first teacher was Miss Brown, who is still 
living in Normal. She is a sister of Mrs. Walker. Mr. P. C. W. Lyman was the next 
teacher, followed by a very young man named William QO. Davis, who is now proprietor 
of the Bloomington Pantagraph. When the Normal institution was opened at Nor- 
mal in the fall of 1860, the children of what was known as District No. 2, embracing a 
portion of what is now the corporation and school district of Normal were all admitted 
to the Model School of the Normal, an arrangement having been effected by which the 
public funds of the district were used to defray, in part, the expenses of the Model 
Department. We quote the following from President Edwards’ decennial address, 
delivered at Normal June 27, 1872: 

The Grammar School, as a separate department, was organized in September, 166. Pre- 
vious to that time, the Model School was entirely under the supervision of the Principal of the 
High School. All this time, too, the school had included all the children of school age, in Dis- 
trict No. 2 of the town of Normal. But as the village increased, and the number of children 
multiplied, the rooms at the University became too small for their accommodation. Accordingly, 
a schoolhouse was built by the district, and, in April, 1867, the grammar and intermediate 
grades of the Model School were removed to the new building. While these grades were yet in 
the University Building, Mr. E. P. Burlingham, then of Geneseo, was appointed to conduct the 
grammar grade. But the first Principal in the new building was Mr. John W. Cook. He con- 
tinued in the position for two years, and was succeeded in September, 1868, by Mr. Joseph 
Carter. Under these two gentlemen, the grammar school became a popular and efficient insti- 
tution—well graded, thoroughly organized and marked by a vigorous and positive power. At 
the beginning of Mr. Carter’s principalship, the arrangement by which the children of school- 
age belonging to District No. 2 of the town of Normal had been taught in the Model School was 
annulled by a vote of the Board of Education of the State of Illinois, and the University ceased 
to exercise control over the new building erected by the district. For the last two years, the 
grammar grade has been conducted by Mr. B. W. Baker, a representative of Southern Illinois, 
and a graduate of the University in the year 1870. 
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This school has been held, since the date given, by Mr. Edwards, in the new brick 
school-building, which is such evidence of the good taste and refinement of the inhab- 
itants of Normal. Its cost was $16,000. The Normal public school, in 1879, num- 
bered 650 pupils. Nine teachers are employed in the different grades. Its Principal 
is A. C. Butler. 

INCORPORATED COMPANIES. 

The Bloomington and Normal Street Railway Company, was organized in the 
spring of 1867. Before the selection of its route there was a good deal of excitement. 
At one time, when the Legislature was voting upon the charter of the proposed line, 
there was a prospect that the State Industrial College would be located at Normal. Had. 
the location been made, the College was to have been placed just north of the Chicago 
& Alton Railroad, on the west side of Main street. This would have fixed the street. 
railroad upon Main street or some one not far off. When the time came for organiza- 
tion and location, there was quite a strife for the line a few blocks east of the street. 
selected, as well as for the Main street route. The road was organized under a special 
charter. It was finished in the fall of 1867. At first “dummy” engines were run 
between Normal and the city limits of Bloomington, but after about two years’ trial 
these engines were sold and the more reliable mule was substituted. The road is still 
owned by a corporation, but as Mr. Asa H. Moore possesses nearly the whole of the 
stock, he can be reported as being practically the full Board of Officers. We under- 
stand there is no great profit in the property, but Mr. Moore keeps it in good shape for 
the public accommodation. 

The Bloomington Stove Company’s shops are in the limits of the _— of Normal, 
and a large portion of the Chicago & Alton Company’s repair-shops, as well as their 
rolling-mill, but these matters will properly be treated in the city of Bloomington. 

The Empire Machine-Shops in the south part of the township, were organized at 
first as a company, but have now become private property, and are managed by W. F. 
Flagg, whose money in the first place mostly built and operated the whole concern. 


RESURVEY OF NORMAL. 


From the earliest settlement of Normal Township, there were grave. troubles aris- 
ing from the location of section and half-section corners. The lines of the different 
farms and the proper position of roads could scarcely be permanently placed, as each 
new surveyor would find errors in the previous survey. The trouble seemed to be that 
only the outside or township lines were ever properly fixed by the Government Sur- 
veyors. They perhaps drove stakes to indicate the section and half-section lines, but 
placed no stones at these corners. There being no trees and no permanent corners, in 
the course of a few years the fires had destroyed all boundaries. The first settlers did 
the best they could, and lines and corners were established in various ways, causing 
never-ending confusion. Some sections would over-run, others fall short of the proper 
amount. Finally, in June, 1861, in locating the schoolhouse in the Overman district, 
such grave errors in existing lines were demonstrated that, in the course of a few years. 
the owners of property came to the conclusion that they would abide by a resurvey, to: 
be made under provisions of an act of the Legislature. This act was obtained in the 
winter of 1864 and 1865. It provided a commission of three—A. T. Risley, of Macon 
County ; John McGrew, of De Witt, and Z. A. Enos, of Sangamon. This commission, 
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in the fall of 1865, assisted by George P. Ela, of Bloomington, proceeded to survey 
and re-establish the lines of the whole township, placing them as near where they had 
been before as was practicable, and the result has been tolerably satisfactory. Each 
owner was made a party to the case by advertisement, before the survey commenced, 
causing the publication of an immense list of names. The cost—about $3,000—was 
paid by the owners of the land. Appeals might be taken from this commission to the 
courts. All such as were carried to the Supreme Court, were settled by a decision 


which sustained the law. 
INCIDENTS. 


When the Illinois Central Railroad was constructed, the bridge over the south 
branch of Sugar Creek, not far north of the Empire Machine Works, was built of brick, 
in the shape of an arch, on the top of which was a high embankment. The long con- 
tinued rains of the spring of 1858, softened this mass of earth, and it rested with a 
heavy pressure upon the brick arch underneath, which must have been of faulty 
construction, as it was designed to carry the load with safety. One night, in the month 
of May or June, the brick-work fell, allowing the embankment thereon to drop into the 
ereek. This, of course, created a dam, and, as a large amount of water was flowing at 
the time, it soon rose nearly as high as the impediment, which was probably at least 
fifteen feet. This water backed up and overflowed the farms east, rising in some cases 
into houses, frightening the sleeping inmates nearly to death. As soon as the pressure 
beeame sufficient, the water broke through the embankment, earrying onward with 
resistless fury large masses of masonry and earth, in some cases, lumps that would 
weigh half a ton, being moved a quarter of a mile. No lives were lust. 

In 1867, the Normal Hotel, situated near the depot, was built by W. A. Pennell, 
Jesse W. Fell and others, and cost, furnished, about $25,000. It was well kept, was a 
great favorite, and in every respect a credit to Normal. It burned in the winter of 
1872, and its loss has been severely felt by Normal. The insurance on the property was 
about $10,000, and much of it has been in litigation ever since the fire. The depot was 
destroyed at the same time, its burning being, in fact, the cause of the hotel fire. A 
foundry was built at Normal at the time of the erection of the Normal School building,- 
which furnished some of the iron-work for that institution, but the enterprise failed, and 
entailed a loss of about $4,000, the most of which Mr. Fell sustained. 

Another foundry, with a stove and furnace manufactory combined, built here in the 
spring of 1877, was only able to survive a few short weeks. 

Normal is abundantly supplied with good water, not yet utilized, but known to 
exist in large quantities under ground. The well at the Orphans’ Home is one of the 
best in the State. It is 112 feet deep, and furnishes an abundant supply. The well is 
tubed with iron, and the tube is three feet in diameter. An engine lifts the water to 
the surface, where another forees it to the Home, and the engine there pumps so much 
as is needed to the tank in the upper part of the building, and also performs other work. 

Normal is well known all over the West as the home of the Dillons, who have 
imported so many valuable Norman horses fiom France. Their stables are well built, 
and are at any time worth a visit, often containing single horses that sell at from $1,000 
to $4,000 Their stock is known in market as “ Normans” or ‘“ Percheron Normans,” 
from Percheron and Normandy, in France, where the Dillons make annual trips to 
select the best animals that can be purchased. 
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THE WAR FOR THE UNION. 


Normal labors under the great disadvantage of having lost a large portion of its mili” 
tary glory, from its proximity to Bloomington, which city has appropriated to itself with- 
out- effort, by the natural force of circumstances, much of the military credit of Normal. 

Whenever regiments, companies or squads of soldiers were being made up in 
Bloomington, Normal and the adjoining towns helped swell the ranks, regardless of the 
little matter of crecit. Many of the volunteers obtained their mail at Bloomington, 
there having been no post office at Normal until the war was well under way, and, from this 
fact, gave Bloomington as their home when the muster-rolls were being compiled, and 
hence the poor showing made at first by the new town of Normal. The fact remains, 
however, that its residents were fully as patriotic as those of Bloomington, and when 
the result of the loose method of crediting was discovered, in 1864 and 1865, and it was 
seen that the township would need to bestir itself to furnish its quota of volunteers, 
the most vigorous efforts were made, with great success. The township raised by sub- 
scription a large sum of money, and it was given to volunteers who would accept of the 
large county bounty, with an additional sam from Normal, often as much as $50, and, 
by earnest work, the town’s quota was always raised, and no draft was ever necessary. 
Had the matter of credit been thought of in 1861, Normal could very readily have 
secured the large number of its citizens who were credited to Bloomington, and would 
have shown a surplus over all ealls. 

The history of the famous Normal, or Thirty-third Illinois, Regiment, should be 
touched upon in this article, as it is of interest to our narrative. In April, 1861, when 
the war commenced, Joseph G. Howell, who was then Principal of the Model School at 
Normal, volunteered, with four or five of the students of the University. 

Howell was killed at Fort Donelson. On his departure from Normal, with several 
of the students mentioned, there was a probability that nearly all of the remainder 
would enlist before the end of the spring term. Had this happened, they would have 
been scattered through different commands, of little assistance to each other, and would 
have made no record for the institution of which they were members. 

Mr. Hovey, the President, in order to hold the school together awhile longer, pro- 
cured a drillmaster—Capt. White—and a military company was formed for daily prac- 
tice and drill. 

By the end of the term, July 4, 1861, this company had become well disciplined, 
and had formed plans for enlisting in a body as soon as an opportunity should be found. 

About the middle of July, Mr. Hovey went to Washington, and offered to raise a 
whole regiment of students, teachers and educational men. His offer received no 
attention for several days; but while he was waiting for an answer, Bull Run spoke in 
beseeching tones for volunteers, and the day after that disastrous battle, his regiment 
was gladly accepted by the Secretary of War. 

Mr. Hovey returned to Normal, now Colonel, and proceeded to organize the 
regiment. He called on the educational men of the State with such success that 
by the first of September his regiment was at Springfield with nearly its full comple- 
ment of men. Company A, its first company, was made up originally from those Nor- 
mal students who had been drilling for nearly three months previously, and contained 
most of the students who volunteered at that time, although several others took positions 
in this or in other regiments. Ira Moore, one of the teachers, raised a company 
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for the regiment, mainly of men from McLean County. Moses I. Morgan, Aaron 
Gove and C. J. Gill, students, together raised in Du Page, La Salle and Stark Counties 
a full company, of which they became the commissioned officers. The officers of the 
students’ company (A) were: L. H. Potter—one of the teachers—Captain ; J. H. Burn- 
ham, who graduated July 4, 1861, First Lieutenant; and G. Hyde Norton, of the 
next graduating class, Second Lieutenant; about fifty enlisted from this institution in 
the year 1861. 

Charles E. Hovey, the first President of the Normal University, went into the 

army as Colonel of the Thirty-third Regiment of Illinois Volunteers, known in the 
history of this State as the “ Normal Regiment.”. He was one of the bravest and best 
of the noble officers of the volunteer service; he was commended for his skill and good 
behavior in the battle of Fredericktown, Mo., which took place October 21, 1861. In 
the battle of ‘Cache River,” or “Cotton Plant,” in Arkansas, July 7, 1862, Col. 
Hovey greatly distinguished himself by his courage in the face of defeat, when he 
rallied the retreating soldiers under a galling fire, though wounded in the breast himself, 
re-arranged the shattered lines and brought victory out of what came near being a disas- 
trous defeat. For this good conduct he was appointed Brigadier General by the Presi- 
dent, his commission dating from September 5, 1862. He was soon assigned to the 
command of Gen. Sherman, who placed him in charge of his advance brigade, a posi- 
tion he filled until April, 1863. Gen. Sherman gave him the highest praise for his 
efficiency. When’Congress assembled in the winter of 1862 and 1863, it was not pre- 
pared to confirm the appointment of all of President Lineoln’s Brigadier Generals, and 
limited the number of confirmations to one hundred. The President had sent in two 
names from MeLean County—those of Gen. Hovey and Gen. W. W. Orme, and when 
he was obliged to revise his list, bringing it from about one hundred and fifty to the- 
proper number, he felt compelled, on account of the poliey of equal territorial distribu- 
tion, to drop the name of Gen. Hovey, which he did very reluctantly. This threw that 
gentleman suddenly out of his position in April, 1863, and he left the army just as he 
was on the threshold of a remarkably brilliant career. In 1868, Congress granted him 
tardy justice by the compliment of a brevet Major Generalship. 
‘ Several of the résidents of the village—students—enlisted and never returned, or 
came home to linger a few years and die. William A. Pearee and his cousin, Alvin T. 
Lewis, were both killed in battle, while Lieut. James B. Fyffe died in 1871. Edward 
J. Lewis, editor of the Bloomington Pantagraph in 1861, assisted in forming the 
Thirty-third Regiment, enlisted as a private soldier, and afterward became Captain in 
C Company. He is now Postmaster at Normal. Col. EK. R. Roe, Gen. C. EK. Lippin- 
cott and Col. [. S. Elliott were all members of this brave old regiment, which partici- 
pated in the battles before Vicksburg, Mobile, and other historical battles. Normal has 
always claimed an interest in the welfare of the Thirty-third Regiment which was known 
for years as the Normal Regiment; and its Company A of students, though represent- 
ing thirty different counties in this State, contained so many Normal residents, and was 
so essentially a product of the institution, that its memory will ever be cherished here. 
Tn 1862, several of the Normal students enlisted in the Ninety-fourth Regiment, which 
was raised in McLean County. These were mostly in Capt. W. H. Mann’s company. 
Mr. M. was a nurseryman, in company with the lamented Overman, and his command. 
contained more Normal men than any other that enlisted. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Freemasons were organized February 20, 1871. The present number of 
members is twenty-six. The officers for 1879 are: J. S. Lackey, Master; A.T. Dick- 
erson, Senior Warden; J. M. James, Junior Warden; A. ©. Taylor, Treasurer; S. 
K. Vickroy, Seeretary; F. R. Baker, Senior Deacon; J. 8. Garrett, Junior Deacon ; 
James Worden and George W. Davidson, Stewards; A. 8S. Hursey, Tiler. There are 
quite a number of gentlemen in Normal who are members of some one or more of the 
different societies in the neighboring city of Bloomington. 

We find, that though Normal does not pretend to be a commercial or manufactur- 
ing point, it transacts considerable business. Its grain-dealers purchase considerable 
quantities of produce, and its retail stores include the several branches found in towns 
of its size, consisting of drug, hardware, dry goods and grocery stores; there are, 
besides, other retail dealers. For several years after the village was started, it was 
thought all the different branches of miscellaneous business would be patronized in 
Bloomington, leaving no opening for home talent; but after a time, the greater conven- 
ience of Normal stores was so plainly demonstrated, that those dealers who first started 
business in the village found ready patronage, and their places of business were followed 
by the opening of others, all of which are now permanently established. 

In the manufacturing line, Normal’s experience has been rather a severe one, as 
there can searcely be said to be a successful manufactory in the village. There is a 
woolen-factory, capable of employing from ten to thirty operatives, but it has never been 
run to its full capacity. It is now operated on a small scale, making excellent goods 
and doing a fair business, but has not the trade that might be expected of a factory 
situated between two such towns as Normal and Bloomington. A large paper-mill was 
built about six years ago, which, for a time, turned out large quantities of a good qual- 
ity of printing paper. For some months the St. Louis Republican, the Bloomington 
Pantagraph, and other journals used its paper, but the owners failed after about two 
years’ trial, and the mill is now idle. 

The Normal stock-yards are quite an institution. They are situated on the east 
side of the Chicago, Alton & St. Louis Railroad. They can comfortably feed and 
water over a thousand cattle at once, and are a great convenience to such shippers as 
wish to rest their stock here before taking them to the Chicago market. 

We hope Normal will, in the future, retain its pre-eminence as an educational cen- 
ter, and that it will some day see the establishment of other colleges or seminaries. If 
it can secure these, and can retain its present intelligent population, there is little doubt 
that it will become known as one of the best towns in the West; that its future may 
become all that its past has led us to look for, is the earnest wish of the citizens of 
McLean County. 
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RANDOLPH TOWNSHIP. 


Randolph Township, named from Randolph’s Grove, which occupies the central 
part, is, like all of the southern tier of this county, six miles by cight, and contains all 
of Township 22, Range 2 east, and twelve sections, or one-third of Township 21, Range 
2. It is generally rolling, having very little flat land, and is beautifully timbered, or 
was originally, and very little of what was timber has been cleared off. About ten sec- 
tions, or nearly 20 per cent of its territory, were covered with a more or less sturdy 
growth of native timber, which made it a desirable location for those who sought this 
county for homes at an early day. The Kickapoo Creek passes entirely across from the 
northeast to the southwest corner, and its branches flow through nearly every section in 
the township, so that it is not strange that no other country township in the county drew 
so many early settlers to its borders as this. When Gardner Randolph and his kinsfolk, 
the Stringfields, first looked on its virgin beauty in May, 1823, it is not to be wondered 
at that, after years of moving and looking for homes, they should have stopped here 
and thought— 

‘- Within this limit is relief enough— 
Sweet bottom-grass and high, delightful plain, 
Round, rising hillocks, brakes obscure and rough, 
To shelter them from tempest and from rain.”’ 

There could not well be found in this part of the State more of those points deemed 
necessary by the “'Twenty-niners” than were found here. The timber, high, rolling 
land, running water, and absence of all those things which were popularly supposed to 
produce the prevalent sickness in new settlements. Randolph, however, visited all the 
other groves in the county before he decided to remain here, and did not find any that 
suited him like this. He was, withal, a particular man, and what would have sutisfied 
others would not him, for, having lived here until he had brought up a baker’s dozen of 
children, he went to Kansas, and from thence to California. 

The story of the first settler is always an interesting one ; in this case, of more 
than ordinary interest. 

Gardner Randolph, a second consin of John Randolph of Roanoke, was born in 
North Carolina about the year 1793. When a small boy, his father moved to Tennes- 
see and died. Gardner and his sister made their home with an uncle, who, soon after, 
made his home near Huntsville, Ala. About the year 1818, he married a sister of A. 
M. Stringfield. A year later, he came north and located in. White County, Ill. The 
migrating party consisted of the elder Stringfield and his wife, two sons, Alfred and 
Severe, the two daughters and their husbands, Randolph and James Burleson, and a 
daughter, who afterward married Jesse Funk. After remaining in White County one 
year, they moved to Sangamon, where the father of the family died. Burleson returned to 
Alabama about 1835, where he entered military service (had served under Jackson before), 
after which he went to Texas and engaged in the Texan war for independence as Colonel 
of a regiment of Texan Rangers. 

In 1823, the remainder of the family, under the lead of Randolph, came to the 
present town of Randolph and made it their home. At that time, everything north of. 
Vandalia, until you reached Fort Clarke (Peoria), was Fayette County. ns and 
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Dawson had small shanties at Blooming Grove, and, with this exception, the present 
county of McLean had not a resident. They made a eamp near where the residence 
of Dr. Stuart now stands, and left A. M. Stringfield there with the women and children, 
while Randolph, Col. Burleson and Severe Stringfield prospected for a permanent home. 
They had left Sangamon County because it was too wet, and, in passing through Funk’s 
Grove, where no person then resided, they were pleased with it; but Randolph’s clear 
good sense taught him that he could find something better. They visited Blooming 
Grove, but say nothing about finding any persons, though it is now understood that 
Hendrix and Dawson were living there. They also visited the Mackinaw timber and 
Old Town timber, but returned to where their family were, saying that this was the best 
place in the country, and, from that time, it has been known as Randolph’s Grove. The 
reasons for their choice were that the land was more rolling than they had found it in 
Sangamon County, and henee would not be so troubled with standing water, and the 
stream was a favorite one. The timber was excellent, and they concluded they had 
found the best locality in the State. Randolph took upa claim and built his eabin 
where the Houser buildings now stand, on Section 15, and continued to live there until 
he removed from the State in 1854. He reared a family of twelve children, and, in 
1850, four of them, James B., William, Samuel and Alfred, went to California. Find- 
ing that he needed more land for his large family, he sold the Fry Farm to Mr. Bell, 
and entered considerable land in Kansas. In 1854, he sold his farm to Houser and 
went to Kansas to live. He soon sold out and followed his children to California, and 
died in Sacramento County. One daughter, the wife of Albert Welch, lives in Bloom- 
ington. Three sons were killed by horses in California, one resides in Oregon and four 
children still live in California with their mother. Randolph was an energetic business 
man. In company with his brothers-in-law, he frequently went on those trading excur- 
sions to Chicago, Terre Haute, Peoria, Ottawa and the mining region, and the Rock 
River country. They drove hogs principally. They were not of the “improved 
breeds,” now the favorites, but were the sandy, streaked and speckled “ wind-splitters,”’ 
so well known to the early settlers, and which could travel as far in a day as a man 
could walk before the days of pedestrian contests. It required about seventeen days to 
drive to Galena, and the hogs would pick up a living as they went along. They would 
drive from one grove to another, and feed the hogs on the nuts as they became hungry. 
Like most of the men who settled in this grove early, he belonged to the Methodist 
Church, and was an exemplary and honored citizen and neighbor. 

A. M. and Severe Stringfield, as appears above, came here at the same time with 
their mother and brothers-in-law, in May, 1823, and took up a claim for their 
widowed mother on the place which she afterward sold to Samuel Stewart. Alfred later 
took up a claim a little west of where he now lives, and, afterward, purchased some 
land east of this, not exactly adjoining it, but leaving a tract between his two parcels 
which he thought no one would want to buy, and, after he was able to, he bought himself. 
He was the first to break the land in this town, and, indeed, in this part of the county. 
After several years of vain attempt to make money enough here to pay for his land, he 
took his mother to Galena and went to work there teaming, chopping, or at any other 
labor he could find to do. There was no money in the settlement at Randolph's Grove, 
but at Galena there was always demand for work and reasonably good pay for the times. 
He remained at Galena two years, and his mother died there; he then returned, in 
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1830, to the Grove and bought the west half of the southwest quarter of Section 14, 
west of and near his present residence. This land he continues to own still. Subsequently, 
he bought the east half of the same quarter-section, and, later, other lands joining. Up 
to this time, the life of Capt. Stringfield had been a wandering one. For years working 
with and for his father to support the family, and, after that father’s death, as the chief 
support of his widowed mother, his care and labor had been for her. The slow process 
of acquiring property on the frontier had been to the energetic and active young man 
slower than he had expected; the uncertain calling of teaming in the lead-mines had hardly 
encouraged him. The recent passage of the pre-emption law gave him an opportunity, 
and, in 1832, he married a daughter of George C. Hand, who had for some years lived 
a neighbor in the little settlement. From this date his success was marked. Hard 
work and plenty of it he has always had, but now, at the age of seventy, he is as lithe and 
spry asa young man of twenty-five ; swings an ax as if it were mere sport, and one would 
hardly suppose that he had lived through sixty years of hard and exacting labor. For 
several years and up to.the railroad age, he continued to raise feed, and buy and drive 
stock to market; the latter he abandoned when it became necessary to ship stock by 
rail. His papers bear the signature of Andrew Jackson, whom he knew when he lived 
in Alabama. His father and other members of the family had served under the old 
hero, and, on return from one of his Southern excursions, Jackson had taken dinner at 
his father’s house. Whether these early incidents had their natural effect on the young 
man he himself probably hardly knows, but no secrecy is violated in saying that String- 
field has voted the Democratic ticket and very effectively supported the principles and 
views of that party pretty continuously since he arrived at voting age, a habit he is in 
no danger of abandoning while he remains here. He is a man of native eloquence and 
might have made in any calling which would have cultivated those powers a very fine 
record; but he seems to have had no ambition in that way. Ten children have been 
born to him, eight of whom grew to maturity. He is a strong man, whose patriotism 
has never been questioned and whose love for his fellow-man has never ceased. 

George C. Hand, Mr. Stringfield’s father-in-law, left Ohio for the great West in 1819, 
and, after spending four years in the Wabash Valley, near Shawneetown, and two years 
in Sangamon, came here to Randolph Grove in 1825. He took up land in Sections 24 
and 25, the farm now owned and occupied by Clement Passwaters. To him were born 
ten daughters and four sons; all of whom grew up to manhood and womanhood but 
one daughter. This would have been deemed at the present day a very interesting 
family, but it did not seem to surprise the Grove much. He was a devoted member of 
and a local preacher in the Methodist Church, and his house was one of the earlier 
preaching-places in this neighborhood. He went from here to Lowa and died in 1845. 

Mr. Severe Stringfield, who came here with his mother and brother, was a wheel- 
wright by trade, and commenced to build a mill on the Kickapoo, but sold it to Mr. 
Bishop. He afterward put up a mill farther up stream in Downs Township. In 1852, 
he went to Santa Barbara County, Cal., where he still resides. 

These early settlers endured all the hardships customary to those in like situation. 
They went to Springfield to do their trading and not uncommonly (Squire Stringfield 
vouches for this, and it will be remembered that he married into a family where there 
were ten daughters) the single room of a pioneer cabin served the joint and several 
purposes of parlor, kitchen, dining-room and bedroom, where the family and visitors 
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did their cooking, eating, sleeping and courting. The County Clerk’s office was so far 
away that to accommodate eustom to circumstances, the Clerk agreed to a trifling irregu- 
larity in the way of marriage licenses, in permitting the officiating clergymen to fill up the 
license, when he came around in his cireuit to make return of the license to the Clerk. 
Many a young couple were just as efficaciously united in this way, and felt satisfied with it. 

Thomas Toverea, who had served in the war of 1812, and was somewhat familiar 
with this part of the country (it is said, though the writer has not been able to verify 
this, that he passed through or near this grove in an expedition which was intended to 
intimidate the Indians in this State), came to the State from King’s salt works in East 
Tennessee, about 1820. He lived for a time at the salt works in Gallatin County, from 
whence all this new country got their salt in the early times. There he became 
acquainted with Gardner Randolph, and after living a short time in Morgan County, 
eame to Mr. Randolph’s and made his home on a portion of the latter's claim, where 
Mrs. Lightner now lives. After living here a few years, he sold to Governor Moore and 
removed to Downs Township where H. A. Myers now live. 

In 1830, John Moore came here from Harrison, Ohio, where he had worked at 
his trade some years. We had married in Kentucky the widow of the man he had for- 
merly worked for, and then engaged in work at Harrison on his own behalf. A sketch 
of this remarkable man appears farther on. He sold this place to Mr. French, and 
bought farther east and built where Mr. Ryburn now lives. He was the first of the 
long line of names who have made McLean County famous for conspicuous official life, 
and his great success in that direction undoubtedly gave incitement to a desire for polit- 
ical preferment which so many of her citizens have indulged in. 

The same year (1830), Mr. Samuel Stewart came here from Hamilton County, 

Ohio, a county which furnished many early settlers to Randolph. He had formerly 
lived in Virginia. He purchased the claim of A. M. Stringfield, before mentioned, and 
in 1834 put up what i is believed to be the. first brick house in McLean County. The 
house still stands, and is occupied by his son, Hon. A. li. Stewart, as his family resi- 
dence. ‘The house is a real curiosity. ‘The lumber was most of it home made, “ whip” 
sawing being then a favorite way to manufacture lumber. The fire-place is large enough 
for four, and the bricks in the chimney are sufficient to make at least a half-dozen as 
now made. The house has never undergone any modernizing. and is comfortable within. 
Dr. Stewart is the only one of Mr. Samuel Stewart’s children now living on the land 
which he entered here. He studied medicine, and after graduating, married, but soon 
left a growing practice to accept the position of surgeon in the Ninety-fourth Regiment 
Illinois Volunteers, serving three years and returned to his farm. In 1872, he was 
elected to the Legislature, and returned in 1874. He proved to be a careful, well- 
informed and industrious Representative. At present he is serving as Record Clerk in 
the office of the Cireuit Clerk of MeJuean County, a position which his accurate meth- 
ods of business and prompt attention to whatever his duties are eminently fit him. He 
owns and works a fine farm of about three hundred acres, the residence occupying a 
beautiful spot adorned by nature for a home of elegance and delight. As before stated, it 
was the first spot selected in Randolph for a home, and with but one or two exceptions, the 
first in the county ; and well it justifies the judgment of that early selection. It is not 
strange that music finds its home in such a pleasant retreat. The children of this family 
have formed a band, and make music one of the pleasant accompaniments of home-life. 
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In 1825, Tobias Downer moved here from Sangamon Connty, and made a home 
on Section 24, near the township line. He remained about ten years, and after a few 
years spent in the lead mines, moved to Salt Creek. 

The same year, John Mayberry took up a claim on Section 25, and lived there 
until his death, which occurred in 1869. One of his children lives Bloomington and 
one in Chicago. His two youngest live on the same land their father first entered. 
He was a quiet man and a good citizen. 

Near him was the farm of Col. J. Burleson, before spoken of, after whom the 
branch was named. It is a fine farm and now owned by H. M. Miller. Col. B. sold 
it to Mr. Merrideth who lived on it several years. 

Chambers Wright took up land in Section 36, and after going to the lead mines 
for awhile, some years after his return, sold to Morgan and Radeliff. 

Early in 1824, Thomas O. Rutledge came to the farm he still lives on, about 
one mile east of Heyworth. Only the Stringfield family and those who came with them 
then lived in the present townof Randolph. Mr. Rutledge, then scarcely eighteen years old, 
had in a great measure the care of his mother, lately widowed, and her family. They 
came from Kentucky, and spent a year or two in White County, and in Sangamon. He 
made a wagon without any iron, to move with, and their entire household goods were 
readily transported on it, drawn by a pair of steers, which he had raised. This team was 
all he had for farming the first two years of his residence here. He was not able to 
work on the new farm all the time, for he was obliged to work out part of the time. 
He went to Waynesville and split rails, and brought home his pay in the shape of chairs 
.and other needful furniture,on horse-back. This was at that time part of Fayette County. 
He was married in 1829, when this was = a County, with its county seat at Mack- 
inawtown. 

He enlisted at the time of the Black Hawk war in Capt. Merrit Covel’s company, 
and went to Pekin; from thence to Peoria,and was engaged in the fight, at “ Stillman’s 
Run,” where it is his opinion “somebody blundered.” After this fight his company 
went to Ottawa, Chicago and Milwaukee, thence back to Ottawa. He did not see any 
more fighting, and at the close of hostilities, returned to his farm. 

He still lives where he first entered land, and his younger sons remain to help carry 
on the farm. He was the father of twelve children. Owen C., his second son, is in 
business in Heyworth. The weight of more than seventy years rests on him, though he 
is still active, and capable of doing considerable work. Always careful and attentive 
to his business, never venturing into speculations, he has acquired a competency, and 
now, in his old age, with most of his children around him, there is no very good reason 
for his feeling otherwise than contented and happy. In 1826, Thomas Rutledge came 
to Randolph with his son Robert H., and took up a claim near his relative, Thomas O. 
He died in 1830. Robert a to'reside on the land his father had taken, and, in 
1831, married a daughter of George Wadman, who had in the mean time settled near by. 
This was the first marriage license issued by the Clerk of McLean County, after its 
formation, and the wedded life thus inaugurated was a fruitful one, for twelve children 
were born to this first couple. 

They occupied a cabin which had neither floor nor door, and their bedstead was 
made by boring holes in the logs, and driving poles into them. His first journey to 
Chicago was made in company with Wright and perep with ox-teams, and they sold 
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their corn for $1.25, and oats for $1.00 per bushel, which was considered in these times 
pretty fair prices. The trip occupied about six weeks, and on their homeward way they 
encountered high water on nearly all the streams. 

His brother-in-law, Jacob Bishop, took up land near here in the southwest quarter 
of Section 36, in 1830. He came from Ohio with his father-in-law, George Wadman, 
and their first winter's experience was a memorable one. The deep snow was severe 
enough on all, but to those who had only got half fixed for the winter, it was far more 
trying. There was little to buy, and less to buy with, and how they got through the 
winter alive they hardly know. 

Mr. Bishop has raised a family of thirtcen children, all of whom married and live 
near him. 

John Weedman, who came at the same time, bought the Thomas Rutledge place, and 
lived there some years. He moved to Farmer City, and his children have there grown 
into some of the most successful business men in that county. 

The most successful in business enterprises and in acquiring property, of all the 
early settlers in this township, was Jesse Funk, who commenced here in 1825. Not so 
well known as his brother Isaac, and leaving an estate somewhat less than his, he had 
many of the strong points of character which were so well known in him. For a year 
before he married and settled here, he had lived with Isaac at Funk’s Grove. He had 
grown up in Ohio, and came here with nothing but his energy, good sense, and a strong 
constitution, that could endure any amount of hardship. In 1825, he married a sister 
of Capt. Stringfield, and, in the spring of 1826, commenced housekeeping in a log cabin, 
12x14 feet, with only a floor in half of it, and no door but a blanket ; two stools and a. 
table furnished the “house.” It was fortunate in his case that he did not wait till he 
‘‘ got ready to marry,”’ or ready to “support a wife,” as do so many of the present day, 
as he would never have done so, for he became so engrossed in business that ne never 
would have found time. 

Like many others in this neighborhood, he looked to Galena, then the best market 
in the State, for business. He tried mining and teaming there one year, and then began 
the business of driving hogs there. He was on the way there with a drove of hogs, in 
company with Col. Burleson and Severe Stringfield, his brother-in-law, when the deep 
snow came on. It seems impossible that they could have got through, and most any 
other man would have given up. But this: indomitable man never gave up; he drove 
the hogs and drove the men, using pretty much the same arguments with both, and 
those which did not actually freeze to death he got through to Galena; but they were 
the sorriest looking lot of pork that ever went into that or any other market. 

He pushed his trade into other markets, and for years drove large herds of Gattle 
and hogs to Chicago. Other men had the same opportunities, but other men had not 
generally the same untiring energy, powerful will and physical power. He bought 
everything he could buy, and kept “on the~drive.” He continued the same business 
even after railroads were built. As fast as he could spare money from his trade he put 
it into land. 

He lived on Seetion 2, Town 21, Range 2, and at the time DeWitt County was 
laid off, it was proposed to make the north line of the new county the north line of 
Town 21. Funk, who had so long lived in MeLean County, said he would not stand 
it to be cut off, and got up a counter-petition to have the two northern tiers of sections 
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tions of all the townships in 21 retained in McLean County. He carried his point, and 
that is the real reason that DeWitt County did not get all instead of two-thirds of the 
tier of townships. 

At the time of his death, February, 1865, he owned over 7,000 acres of land in 
McLean and DeWitt Counties. Hon. John Cusey was his administrator. His per- 
sonal property sold for $37,000, and not a dollar of the sale notes was uncollected. 

He left seven children, one of whom, Wesley, lives upon the homestead. James 
¥. Brown, a son-in-law, lives on a farm adjoining the old homestead. He came to 
DeWitt County in 1850, from Kentucky, where he used to cut cord-wood for the Mis- 
sissippi boats. He has a fine farm and has been more than usually prosperous in _busi- 
ness. He is a safe and successful man in all his business undertakings. 

Purnel Passwaters came, with his family, from Hamilton County, Ohio, in 1830, 
and settled on Section 28. He brought a large family of children with him, five of - 
whom are now living and have families in Randolph. Richard, who married the step- 
daughter of Gov. Moore, lives and is engaged in business at Heyworth; Enoch and Purnel, 
living where their father first settled, and Clement, living east of the grove, on the Hand 
farm. The Passwaters family are among the very best people, and are much respected. 

Michael Dickerson came to Randolph Grove in 1825, and took up a claim on Sec- 
tion 28. He built a mill on the Little Kickapoo, above the junction of the two 
streams. There was water enough to run it about half the year. He sold to William 
Hampton, who was of the Wade Hampton connection, who, about twelve years later, 
sold to Bishop, and went to the Ozark Mountains, in Missouri. This was the first mill 
ever built in this township. There was no bolt in the mill; people who patronized the 
mill had to “sarch” the flour as it was termed. In entering the land, this property 
came into the possession of Mr. Baldwin. 

James Hedrick came here about 1833, and purchased the place which had been 
improved by George C. Hand, and put up the first saw-mill on the Kickapoo in this 
township. Three years after, he sold it to John Baldwin and Siebern. Baldwin, from 
being a very wicked and boisterous man, had, after his conversion, become a preacher- 
and though lacking some of the refinement which a life of early piety and devotion 
usually engenders, was really a greatly altered man. He engaged in revival work with 
great spirit and zeal, and though considered a little crazy by many, is believed to have 
been faithful to his profession. Stories are told of his prophesying when under strong 
religious excitement; but there is no record of any fulfillment. His brother James was 
the earliest doctor in this neck of woods, and lived on a farm east of the mill property. 

Baldwin, like some other Ohio men, nad a “ wicked partner,” who persisted in run- 
ning the mill on Sunday. “It was an old-fashioned gate-saw, which went so slow that 
there seemed to be a sort of excuse for putting in all the time when the water was up. 
Baldwin used to go to the mill Sunday and expostulate with his partner, and while 
arguing the matter, the mill running meantime, the sawyer would get him to help turn 
down the log and set the tail end for him. All these kind acts did not convert him 
from the error of his ways, and the partnership had to be dissolved. 

Baldwin laid out the town of Lytleville around his mill, and for a time it contested 
strongly with Waynesville and Bloomington for the chief place in the future greatness 
of this part of the country. A post office was established, stores and trade grew 
up; but the building of the Central Railroad blotted out the last hope, and Lytleville 
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is among the things that were. It was named by Mr. Baldwin after and in honor of 
his old friend, Hon. Robert T. Lytle, the first native of Ohio who was elected to Con- 
gress from that. State. 

Another sudden conversion upon the road—not to Damascus, but to church—is 
reported. Mr. Toverea, spoken of heretofore, was a local Methodist preacher, and 
had gone over to the United Brethren. While going on his faithful horse one day to 
meet an appointment in a portion of the country that contained some pretty rough 
characters, he heard shooting before him, and was somewhat alarmed, and doubted 
whether to go forward or not. Coming to a fork in the road, one road leading to the 
place of his appointment, and the other toa Methodist preaching-place not far distant, 
he decided to give his horse the rein, agreeing to accept the situation and go where the. 
Lord or the horse led. The horse turned unhesitatingly on the road leading to the 
Methodist place, and he went and was received back into full communion. 

Matthew Covardale, when only nine years old, walked with his father from Maryland 
to Ohio, and, after his father’s death, came on here with some of the Hamilton County 
folks. After working out and renting for several years, he accumulated enough to get 
a farm of his own. He now owns a considerable farm on Section 11, and is very much 
respected, his latter life a bright commentary on the rewards which honest labor, thrift 
and energy give in this present world. 

Dr. Thomas Karr, who has but recently died—September, 1878—was well known 
to every resident of Randolph. His carly life was spent in Hamilton County, 
Ohio, where he grew up a great admirer of his neighbor, Gen. Harrison. Though he 
was a Democrat, he voted for him when he was elected President in 1840. He received 
a good common-schoul education, and studied medicine and commenced the practice of 
it in Ohio. In 1835, he came to Randolph Grove to occupy the land which he had 
purchased in 1833. He arrived in October, and for two weeks, until he could get up 
his little eabin, he occupied one jointly with two other families. It had but one room, 
and, while he remained there, was the home of eighteen persons. Thus people began 
Jife in these new places. He built a cabin, first, on Section 22, near where Mr. Powell 
now lives, and remained there two and one-half years, after which, he put up a frame 
house on Section 10, where he continued to live until his death. He carried on his 
farm successfully, raising and feeding stock, which was the line of farming most gen- 
erally followed by these farmers. 

In general, he took an interest in political affairs, and in 1843, was County 
Assessor. Of his five children, only one survives—Mr. William Karr, who was born in 
Ohio, and came with his father to the present home when only twelve years old. He is 
a man of strong constitution, and is a good farmer, as his fine farm of 850 acres, with 
its good buildings, will sufficiently testify. 

Mr. Walter Karr, from the same neighborhood in Ohio, came here in the spring 
of 1834. He came by river all the way to Pekin, then the important river-landing for 
all this country, with a prospective future as bright as any young city in the State. He 
commenced ona farm near where Heyworth now stands. He was a strong man, a 
great reader, especially of history, and, with the methodical mind which he possessed, 
together with a strong love of truth for truth’s sake, he took in and held the important 
events of historical interest in such a way as to be popularly supposed to be the best. 
posted man in town. 
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In the spring following his arrival here, his little three-years-old child was drowned 
in a well. Up to this time, all burials had been made in the cemetery north of the 
Grove, near the Stewart residence. It was decided that a place of burial must be had 
nearer by, and the beautiful location—beautiful in all but that the railroad now rumbles 
too near it—now so well filled up, was selected. Walter Karr’s little one was the first 
who was laid here to sleep. At this present writing, he is himself the latest one ten- 
derly laid away in this sacred place more than forty years after the first burial here. 
James Martin, from Tennessee, was the second, and a little daughter of Esquire 
Buck the third, interment. Hiram Buck, with whom the whole history of 
McLean County is identified in its political, educational and agricultural interests, 
came here to live in 1833. He built the house, now modernized, 300 yards 
east of the present residence of Esquire Wakefield The cabin stood out on 
the prairie, and he took it down, rehewed the logs, and set it up again near 
the timber. It is now occupied by Mr. Hill. The door was made out of black- 
walnut strips sawed out by hand, the sash rived out and dressed down, and 
“‘puncheon”’ floors. He remained on his little farm four years, and sold out to Gen. 
Gridley just before the latter’s failure in the crash of 1837, which took with it nearly 
every man who had engaged largely in business in the State, and even the State itself, 
for, during nineteen years. this goodly State did not even pay the interest on its indebt- 
edness. Gridley immediately sold the property to Wakefield, who still owns it. Mr. 
Buck went to Le Roy, then recently laid out by Mr. Gridley, and commenced to build 
up that town. At the time of his residence here, he showed, probably in a less degree 
than latterly, those positive traits which have since made him recognized as one of the 
most useful and important men in the history of this county. 

The Nobles, David and William C., his son, and Joseph and his family, came here 
from Hamilton County, Ohio, in 1831, and were followed by Dr. Harrison Noble in 
1833. They came from the old home of Gen. Harrison, and had the strong admiration 
for that old hero which was bred by a long acquaintance with the stern soldier and were 
constantly dwelling on the stories of hisdash and heroism. David Noble first occupied 
a cabin on the Passwaters place. The next spring he took up land near or southeast of 
Lytleville, where he lived until 1844, when he took up a prairie farm. His first intro- 
duction to the manly sports of this new land was before he reached the place where he 
spent his first winter. He saw a wolf and set his dog on it. The dog soon gave it up 
as a bad job, when Capt. Stringfield, the hero of more such adventures than he is will- 
ing to have recorded, came along and gave. chase, captured it and took it home alive. 
The idea that he would find men here who could run down and capture wolves, had 
never entered old Dr. Noble’s mind and his admiration for Capt. Stringfield’s prowess 
knew no bounds. Dr. Noble was twice married and was the father of ten children, 
those by his first wife reside and in Bloomington, and by his second with their mother 
Champaign County. 

His son William ©. Noble lives on a farm about one mile north of where he spent 
his first winter, the land first owned by Gardner Randolph and more recently by 
William Rust. 

William Birdsell came here in 1829, and located on Section 21. He built a small 
wagon-shop and after having learned his trade of Gov. Moore, who was recognized as 
the best wagon-maker in the country, worked at repairing wagons a portion of his time 
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in the interim of farming. He was a good citizen and an upright man. The farm had, 
really before it became a farm and before any title came from the Government, passed 
through several hands. The claim was first taken by Mr. Gaines, who was a nephew 
of Gen. Gaines, once famous as a soldier, and since his death made still more widely 
known by the long contest carried on by his widow for her rights in New Orleans. He 
was a brother-in-law of Rev. Peter Cartwright, and soon took up his home with him at 
Pleasant Plains. The claim passed to Kinsey, who commenced to improve, but soon 
sold to Brook and he to Birdsell. It was not very uncommon for these frequent 
changes to occur in the early times. The men (and perhaps, their wives, too) who 
migrate to new countries, are proverbially restless, and slight things will serve to change 
their minds and location. Owen Evans came from Pennsylvania with or soon after his 
son-in-law Thomas Fell, who lived part of the time in Bloomington and part of the 
time in Randolph, near Mr. Evans. He had a farm on Section 16, where, after several 
years, he died and the farm came into possession of his son-in-law, J. H. Stewart. 

Mr. Stewart was the eldest son of Samuel Stewart. and came with his father to Ran- 
dolph, where he worked the farm until his marriage to Miss Evans in 1839, when his 
father gave him a little piece of land upon which the new couple went to work to mike 
a living and do their full share to perpetuate the clan Stewart and its goodly name, 
They succeeded reasonably well in both, for he increased his farm, and, in 1857, sold to 
William Rust, and moved to Normal to give his children an opportunity of a higher edu- 
cation. Thomas Fell, after living here some years, tried California luck with very little 
success. He went there twice overland and the second time passed through California 
Gulch, now one of the most famous places in the world. He did not find the fortunes 
there which, it is said, are being taken out now. 

Joseph Noble, who came here in 1831 with his family of children, and purehased 
what was called an improved place, that is, some one had lived a year or two on it, and 
got up a small log cabin. His children speak of attending school where the future 
Lieut. Gov. Moore taught. In his school, he was in the habit of teaching half 
a day only, as his time was required in the shop a portion of the time. 

Dr. Harrison Noble came, in 1833, from the same county which had already sent 
to Randolph so many Noble men and children, and took up a farm in Section 28. He 
had received only a fair common-school education in Ohio, but was well qualified to 
teach school, and had qualified himself for surveying; could work at his trade, or at 
farming, “and even the story ran that he could gauge,” though whisky-gauging was 
not at that time in as much demand as now. It seems that his personal appearance 
was prepossessing, and the development of acquaintance showed a mind of real mental 
vigor, and qualities of very decided note. He was above all things averse to boasting 
of his own deeds or qualifications, so that men who knew him intimately did not even 
know that he was qualified for County Surveyor, when he appeared as an independent 
candidate for the position. That he was thoroughly qualified might have been known 
from his offering himself as a candidate, for he was the last man to assume to do what 
he could not perform. After serving three terms as Surveyor, he studied medicine at 
home and with Dr. Luce in Bloomington; went to Cincinnati to attend lectures, where 
he gradnated and received his diploma. His practice was very general, and carried 
with it the same trait which showed so strongly in his character. He was several years 
President of the County Medical Society, and twice of the State Society. In politics, 
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Dr. Noble was a Whig, with-strong Antislavery leanings. It was not until hydra- 
headed Treason rose in rebellion against the Government, that the people of McLean 

began to know and realize the stuff that the quiet, homespun Doetor was made of. 

Like all men of his type, he grew with the occasion. He took very active steps in 

arousing the people to arms, and was untiring in his zeal to help on enlistment. Par- 
tieularly was this so in regard to the Ninety-fourth, a regiment officered, manned and 
filled up by his friends in McLean County. The regiment, while in Texas, had so 
many proofs of his remembrance and friendship that they purchased a cane and sent it 
to him. In 1862, he was elected to the Legislature. But what could a man of his 
peculiar qualities do on the minority side in a House which was kept at fever heat dur- 
ing its entire session by the continued recurrence of questions of a most exciting nature 
growing out of the war? His was a mind which was most active in committec-room. 

Committee-rooms were practically abolished during that Legislature. Lovejoy would have 
stirred all by the zeal and fury of his speech; a Charley Steele might have turned the 
tide by the eloquent periods of his perfect oratory; Dr. Noble did what neither orator 
could have done. It is well remembered by all except the very youngest who will read 
these pages, that Gov. Yates took advantage of the failure of the two Houses of the 
General Assembly to agree upon a time of adjournment, to prorogue the Assembly. 

Soon after this was done, in the fervor of political excitement, citizens of Jacksonville 
(the Governor's home), who were in political sympathy with the Governor, gave him a 
banquet. During his speech upon that occasion, he publicly acknowledged the great 
service which Dr. Noble had done him during the exciting scenes through which he 
had just passed. The parties themselves are both dead, and there is no known way to 
verify the statement; but what seems very good authority, states that it was Dr. Noble 
who carried to the Executive chamber, immediately on its occurrence, the news of the 
vote of the House disagreeing to the adjournment resolution of the Senate, and with it 
the suggestion that there was now, if promptly applied, a remedy for the longer sit- 
tings of the Assembly. The proroguing message was immediately sent to the two 
Houses, and the Legislature stood adjourned, and, from all accounts, somewhat sur- 
prised. Dr. Noble was never known to allude to this; still it was in full unison with 
his character and habits that he did not. He never boasted. He was re-elected to the 
House in 1864, and served with great distinction. He was presented to the State 
Convention in 1868, by McLean County, for the position of Lieutenant Governor, but 
the nomination of a candidate for Governor from the same Congressional district 

required that the candidate for the next office should be elected from another part of the 

State. He was pre-eminently a man of the people, uniformly temperate in his manners, 

destitute of vanity, kind, considerate and safe. He died in 1870, where he had so long 
lived, beloved by those among whom he had grown in private and public consideration. 

Campbell Wakefield came from Hamilton County, Ohio, in 1835, and took up 

land on Section 3, Town 21, Range 2. He built a snug log cabin and returned to Ohio 

to bring out his wife and child. He has continually been engaged in farming, and. has 

been more than ordinarily successful in what he has undertaken. He is a man of fine 

form, commanding presence and positive convictions—one of the latter of which is that 

his success in life is largely due to his most excellent wife. It would hardly be possible 

to get up an argument with him on that point, for his opinion on it may well be accepted. 

She seems a most excellent and estimable lady. 
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Commencing in a small way, Esquire Wakefield has added to his farm until now 
he and his son own about one thousand five hundred acres of as fine land as the towm 
of Randolph affords. They have, lying in a body, all of Section 3, west half: of 10, 
120 acres in 27, Town 22, and 400 acres in 34. 

He has but one child, living near by him, and whose children and grandchildren. 
are growing up around him in goodly numbers. They have given a good deal of atten- 
tion to cattle raising and feeding, but no phantom of great wealth has ever lured them 
into dangerous speculation. 

Mr. Wakefield was proprietor of the town of Heyworth, and gave an undivided 
half of the town, reserving the cemetery, church and school lots, etc., from the transfer. 

He was early and throughout a friend and one of the strongest promoters of the 
Presbyterian Church. The first preaching services of that denomination were held in: 
his house. ‘ 

Politically, Mr. Wakefield is a Democrat of the strictest sect. He never has been in 
public life much. He was several time selected a Justice of the Peace in the early days ; 
but his services in that line were confined mostly to taking acknowledgment of deeds 
and marrying off the young people who had come to the conclusion that it was not good 
for man to be alone in this world of temptations. In his hale old age, though his step . 
is slightly unsteady, he can look back over a busy life with probably as few regrets as- 
any of us. ) 

John and Reuben Draper took up land farther west, and made farms. They were 
from Tennessee, and both died here with families around them. 

The same year, the brothers William, Robert and Samuel] Leeper came. The 
former bought a farm on Section 24, and Samuel in Section 4, south of Heyworth. H. 
M. Miller settled on Section 36, where he remained a few years. In 1835, Capt. 
George Martin came from Ohio with Mr. Wakefield, and still resided here at the time 
this sketch was written, but died about the middle of April. He was a worthy and 
upright man, much respected by all. 

In 1834, William Rust came to Randolph from Hamilton County, Ill., where he 
had moved, a few years before, from Tennessee. He brought with him a large family, 
and commenced by renting some of the Stewart land. Two years later, he bought a 
piece of land now owned by W. C. Noble, and went onto it. In 1847, he bought 
the mill at Lytleville, and ran it in connection with Wooster and Hougham. Finding 
the water insufficient, he put in steam, and it was quite prosperous. He sold out in 
1867, and died in 1873. Mr. Rust’s sons went to work with energy to help their father 
getafarm. They worked out for Mr. Funk and others, and, as the result of their hard 
work in those days, have made farms and are in comfortable circumstances. ‘They were 
engaged driving cattle and hogs for Mr. Funk at those times when it was about as much 
as the hogs were worth to get through to market and get back home. Such experiences, 
though grievous to bear, have an influence in making strong and useful men. John, 
William and Harvey are honored and respected citizens. 

Samuel Turman, in 1836, bought the saw and grist mill at Lytleville, and carried 
it on for some time. He was an energetic business man, and undertook to supply 
Bloomington with flour. 

A. R. Nickerson, who now resides at Heyworth, came from Maryland to Bloom- 
ington in 1834. ‘Ten years later, he bought a farm on the north line of the township, 
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near Dr. Karr’s. He has several sons, and bought a section of land in Martin 
Township in 1865. He came to Heyworth in 1871, where he has been engaged in 
business. 

Mr. Johnson took up a claim about 1832, and sold it to Squire Wakefield. Further 
west Mr. Richards had a claim, but he soon moved over onto Salt Creek. 

Near Short Point, Mr. Kennedy and Fred Bernard settled. The latter had one of 
the finest farms in the county. His widow now resides with her son-in-law, in Bloom- 
ington. 
Nathan Low, father of the present, active business man of that name at Heyworth, 
purchased land of Weedman in 1829, intending to make it his home, but he decided to 
settle in Bloomington, and never built here. 

The manner of living was of course primitive, and many privations were under- 
gone. Sickness, that bane of a new country, was not wanting. The cold, the deep 
snow, the wilderness and the savage foe were the final assurances of success. The res- 
idences were smal] and uncomfortable; mail facilities were scanty. Mills were rare, 
persons having to go to Peoria, to the Mackinaw and other distant points for their 
grinding. When corn was only 10 cents a bushel, grinding cost 124 cents, so that a 
load of corn would not pay for its grinding. The settlers kept good horses, but no car- 
riages. For the men, the only sport was hunting deer and wolves; and for the women 
—well, if they had any sport, it is not on record. The children had short schooling, 
and were early pressed into such work as they could perform. The large families which 
were so common—now so rare—were looked upon as blessings rather than burdens, and 
were made uscful rather than ornamental. 

The settlers of Randolph Grove were almost without exception religious people, 
civil in their behavior, and even before total abstinence came to be demanded as a Chris- 
tian virtue, drinking was rare, loafers, cowards and criminals were unknown, and not- 
withstanding the warmth of political controversy, quarrels and litigations were kept in 
abeyance by a spirit of Christian forbearance. McLean Couuty cannot show a more 
civil and pleasant neighborhood. Religious services were early instituted in the little 
cabins, and Ingersoll, himself, would have found very little to cavil at in Randolph 
Grove. The first to preach the Gospel here was Ebenezer Rhodes, in 1823. Jesse 
Walker, the missionary, also preached here that year. 

In 1825, Rev. William See was sent here by Conference. He owned the Maberry 
property, and had a blacksmith-shop there. He rode the Kickapoo circuit two years. 
The cireuit required six weeks to go around. He preached in Blooming Grove, Peoria, 
Lewiston, Beardstown, Waynesville, Salt Creek and Randolph Grove. He went from 
this to Chicago, and James Kinzie married his second daughter. Mr. See, A. M. 
Stringfield and Mr. Barnett were the first ones to go from here to Chicago. When it 
began to be known. Smith L. Robinson followed as circuit preacher for one year, and 
Rev. James Atty and Jesse Walker, the missionary, were next. Mr. Walker was an 
old man, and so few of the settlers had tea and coffee, that he was in the habit of tak- 
ing those useful commodities with him in his pocket, so that he should not be without 
them. Rev. William Crissey preached on this circuit in 1831, and Rev. Stephen R. 
Beggs after him. 

The Cumberland Presbyterians held services here early. The Johnsons—Archie 
and Neal-——were' the first of that denomination to preach here. 
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Rev. Robert Patten, of that church, came to Lytleville at an early day from Ten- 
nessee, and soon went back there. 

Mr. Baldwin, of Lytleville, a Baptist preacher, was for several years in the habit 
of holding religious meetings in various places, and Elder Elijah Veatch also frequently 
filled appointments here at an early day. 

Rev. W. J. Newman, Methodist, and several others of that denomination labored 
here. 

Robert H. Rutledge and Charity Weedman were the first couple who got a license 
to marry from the County Clerk of McLean County, and Nathan Low the first to get 
a deed recorded. 

“Uncle Billy” was, if not the first, among the first to haul wheat to Atlanta and 
bring it back again. 

The Downs Mutual Insurance Company, organized in 1875, has its Secretary’s 
office in this township. Under its original charter, the territory which it was author- 
ized to operate in only included the townships of Bloomington, Randolph, and the four 
lying east of this latter. In 1878, its charter was so amended, as to extend its oper- 
ations over the county. It has over $115,000 of policies in effect, and has met 
with but a single loss of $400 in nearly four years. Sylvester Reasley, of Downs, is 
President; J.C. Elder, of Randolph, Seeretary, and: William Karr, Treasurer. 

The large amount of black-walnut timber which was originally growing here has 
been very generally cut off. Latterly, a great many logs have been sent by rail to 
Indianapolis, where they are sawed and shipped east as Indianapolis lumber. .Not a 
very bad cheat, either, as it is in all respects just as good as the best Indiana walnut. 

The following is a record of those who have been elected to township offices: 


Date. ye Supervisor, Clerk, Assessor. a Collector. 
1858...;| 174 1A. M. Stringfield.....|S. J. Reeder.........../T. S. Groff.............- Walter Karr. 
1859... A. MM. Stringfield.....|S. J. Reeder........... Maven, IN@ Deus cogeedue George, A. Ross. 
Te ee etree AL CIGD. «- scamecweseies S.J. Reeder.cseacseiett W Wg Woblessesiss... George A. Ross. 
1861...; ..... [Albert Welch.......... J. C. MecFarland...... NV. CAINODIGs 0.00. ine J. Munson. 

TOU zesel SOON Oe EEC. - cove ce+ce, J.C. MeFarland...... O. C. Rutledge........ T. C. Stringfield. 
1868...; 254 JA. M. Stringfield.....|J. H. Tilghanan...... Elias Brock............ G. W. Freeman. 
Teo2...| zou |Albert Welch.......... T. C. Stringtield...... WC. NOB rr ceoe cas John Munson. 
1865...) 268 |George Crookshank..|Miram Nobie...........|Moses Harbard........ O. B. Myers. 
1866...) 807 \George Crookshank..jJ. C. McFarland...... Semele The elytedaeee rene ctee William Bishop. 
1S6ieer lee so2ul Wim. Karns cosse sais A. W. Elder............ A. 8. Vanordstrand..|William Birdsell. 
TSoSes ord |W. We. ENder.......... AAW Welder... ..ccer en Elias Brock............ R. O, Nelson. 
1869...) 841 |W. W. Elder........... AL. OC NGL erie coeee coe Wi. CORNODIGR...ceceens J. H.C. Dill. 
1870...| 862 |A. M. Stringfield...../0. C. Rutledge........ Albram Enyees- cece J. E. Hill. 
1871...) 312 |A. M. ys O. C. Rutledge........ ANDI NA oanccenebbes Geo. E. Moore. 
1872...) 315 |I. Vanordstrand.....\0. C. Rutledge........ Abram Fry........00.. J. N. Ball. 
1878...) 324 |. Vanordstrand .....)F. W. Chrisman...... Abram Fry.......... J. B. Robertshaw. 
1874...) 388 |George W. Freeman.. Sill, LO AP oabAb toon Abram Fry...........6 Joseph Noble. 
1875...| 335 |George W. Freeman..|S. T. Thery..........:. -.|C. N. Vandervoort...jJohn Shannon. 
1876...! 845 |George W. Freeman..|James Blake........... C. N. Vandervoort...|M. McCorkle. 
1877...| 873 |I. Vanordstrand...... Nathan Low........... Elias Brock......... {ML Crews, 
1878... 825 |I. Vanordstrand...... John Shannon........./Eliag Brock......ccsee: VI. Crews. 
1879...| ... |G. W. Freeman....... John Shannon.........|J. J. Hancock......... J. P. Passwaters. 


’ Those who have been elected Justices of the Peace since township organization 
has gone into effect are George Crookshank, Samuel McGowen, John Kelly, J. R. 
Stewart, A. Kelly, C. N. Vandervoort, Z. A. Newton, William ii 5 F. 8. Wat- 


kins, W. W. Elder, Harrison Howser. 
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Commissioners of Highways: A. R. Nickerson, Richard Passwaters, Jesse Funk,. 
I. Vanordstrand, Harvey Seldon, James Funk, Thomas Karr, Thomas Hair, David 
Campbell, William Benjamin, W. H. Iams, John F. Rust, F. 8. Watkins, E. J. Moore, 
William Karr, Z. A. Newton, G. A. Marker, J. O. Davis, J. Dorland, George Clark, 
W. F. Tjams. 

HEY WORTH. 

When the Illinois Central Railroad was built and the cars commenced running, in: 
1855, it was known that there would be a station somewhere in Randolph’s Grove, but 
it was not so easy to find out just where it would be located. There was an interest 
at Bishop’s, two miles north of where Heyworth now stands, which, it was thought, 
could not well be defeated. John Nichols, of Bloomington, who was understood to. 
rely on the influence of Gen. Gridley, who had again become an ‘important factor in all, 
the affairs of the county, and who, in the Legislature, had secured the building of the 
railroad through Bloomington, had purchased a piece of land of Knoch Passwaters and 
laid out a town on it. A side-track had been put into a gravel-bank near by, and every 
thing looked as though the station would be there. The contest grew lively between 
Wakefield, Funk and Vanordstrand on the one side, and Nichols and his party on the 
other. So far as pluck, energy and push were concerned, the parties were pretty nearly 
equal. Gridley has a habit of speaking out in meeting or in any other place he 
happens to be, and indulged in some pointed remarks in regard to the officials of the 
road, which had the effect to displease them, and the salve offered just at this time by 
Wakefield, of an undivided half of the entire forty acres which he proposed to lay out, 
earried the point, and Wakefield laid off forty acres in the southwest quarter of the 
southwest quarter of Section 34, and immediately transferred an undivided half to the 
corporation, after making the reservations spoken of before. Frisbee soon after 
laid out an addition west of, and Wakefield has since laid out and platted his first, sec- 
ond and third additions on the south and east sides of the original town. The next most 
important thing after a child is born is deciding upon a name. Those interested here 
had decided on calling it Elmwood ; but finding that the name had been appropriated 
by Mr. Phelps in Peoria County long before, the President of the railroad. proposed to 
call the new station Heyworth, the name of one of the English directors of the road. 
This was in 1856, and everybody around the south end of the grove felt happy. 

Mr. Wakefield fulfilled every obligation which he made in regard to the new towns 
and, true to his well-fixed principles, inserted in every deed he made an inhibition 
against the sale of spirituous liquors on the premises conveyed. Whether this or the 
well-established sentiments of the citizens is the cause, it is a fact that no license for the 
sale of liquor has ever been granted in Heyworth. 

O. C. Rutledge, who is still in business at Heyworth, purchased and shige the 
first grain that was ever sent from this point. This was in 1855, before the station was 
established. The wheat was weighed in bags, on a small platform scale, and carried out 
to the car on the track. It was extremely difficult to get cars, and he often had to load 
in the night, the train waiting for the men to load, if they did it briskly. 

As soon as the station was established here in 1856, J. C. Frisbee moved an old 
station-house here, and commenced buying and shipping wheat. Elder & Rutledge 
and J. S. & G. T. Barber also engaged in the same line of business, Isaac Vanord- 
strand commenced, together with Mr. Ludington, a business which he has very successfully 
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carried on, with one or another, to this time. He is a man of great business 
capacity and energy, and has, besides his large mercantile business, been foremost in 
everything which has been for the interest of his place. He has been largely engaged 
in the purchase and sale of land, and has always taken a lively interest in educational 
matters, and in the politics of the town and county. Always a Democrat politically, he 
has been in political unison with the majority in Randolph, and has frequently served 
his town in official position with the same energy and business-like attention which he 
gives to his own large business. According to general belief at Heyworth, he has 
aequired a very fair competency. , 

Mr. O. C. Rutledge, who is now and has long been his partner, is a man of good 
business habits and excellent judgment. He is now the oldest native-born citizen of 
Randolph residing in the town. Two daughters of Jesse Funk were born here before 
him, and probably one or two children to Gardner Randolph; but none of them reside 
now in the township. The extensive business of this firm embraces grain, lumber and 
and all the line of articles usually going with it—exchange, banking, real estate, loan 
and conveyancing. commission, live stock, ete., and almost anything else that the public 
wish them to undertake. 

In the early days of the grain trade of Heyworth, very little but wheat was pur- 
chased ; but this came from many miles roundabout, especially to the east. Trade was 
drawn to it from the farmers off as far as Le Roy and Farmers’ City, there being no 
railroad in that direction nearer than the Chicago Branch of the Illinois Central. 

William H. Wilson & Co. were the first to commence mercantile business here in 
1856. The firm name was soon changed to Coursin & Wilson, and continued the busi- 
ness for some time and sold to MeFarland & Co. J.C. McFarland, who has, during 
the entire life of Heyworth, been one of the leading men in business, in religious and 
other public interests, came here in 1857. For twenty-one, years he has continued one 
of her most enterprising citizens. For three years, he served his country in the Ninety- 
fourth Regiment as Major, returning to continue his mercantile and other interests. In 
1877, he was eleeted Circuit Clerk and County Recorder, which makes bis home temporarily 
in Bloomington. No man is more thoroughly respected, or more worthy of such respect. 

His first business was a general store, conducted in a building whieh stood on 
Block 17, just east of the railroad and south of Main street. In this building he con- 
ducted the post office, also; it burned .in 1860, consuming everything, including the 
mails; he saved only a pitchfork and six candles from the building. 

He then built the store owned by him across Main street from the former store, 
and continued in trade for a year, when O. C. Rutledge went into the firm and contin- 
ued in business until Maj. Mclarland returned from the army, when he sold out his 
interest to McFarland, and he soon sold to Short & Bayless. 

In 1864, 8. Hill & Son came from Ohio and engaged in trade. In 1866, McFar- 
land went into the firm, which did business as McFarland, Hill & Co. until 1869, 
when they sold to Brittenham, who moved the goods to Monticello. Hill & Son 
brought on a new stock of goods in 1870, which they soon sold to Wise & Co. 

Short & Bayless, about this time, sold their business to Jefferson Moore. Wamsley 
& Co. opened a store here in 1867 and continued in business ten years, when they sold 
to Short & Dillon, and they to Samuel R. Nickerson. Plummer & Trowbridge com- 
meneed in 1874, and after a year, Trowbridge sold out. 
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E. Witter had the first shoe shop, and carried it on for several years. 

G. M. Delano, the present Postmaster, commenced harness-making in 1857. In 
1861, President Lincoln appointed him Postmaster, and he has never resigned it. 

John Morsman commenced blacksmithing in 1856, but remained only eighteen 
months. After him came Jacob Hagel, who is here yet with John Peters. 

George Uhrich came here from Ohio in 1858, and continues business. 

A. Millmine opened a boot and shoe stock in 1864; two years later, N. Low 
bought him out and continues in trade. 

Dr. A. F. Rogers, from Le Roy, put in a stock of drugs and medicines in 1865. 
In 1869, he sold to A. Wise, who soon after moved the stock away. 

D. A. Abbott ran a drug store here a few years, and, in 1871, took it to Missouri. 
Soon after which, McFarland & Co. opened a drug store and sold out in 1877, when 
McF. went into the Circuit Clerk’s office. 

In 1874, Mr. Wallace opened a drug business, and died two years later. 

W. D. Gilman, who bought the McFarland stock, still owns it. He is engaged in 
trade at Bloomington. 

J. P. Kenton, from Ohio, commenced a grocery trade here in 1860, and his son- 
in-law, J. B. Robertshaw, about the same time, commenced working at his trade as 
carpenter and builder. Both are still here, the latter engaged in the furniture trade and 
undertaking. 

John Kelley built the present hotel in 1856, and, a few years after, sold to David 
Campbell. 

Heyworth was incorporated in 1869 by a special act. The charter gives the 
corporation, which is in the hands of five Trustees elected annually, one of whom shall 
be elected President—all the authority needed to run a city of the first-class, even to 
borrowing money on the credit of the town and lighting the city with gas, except that they 
can only grant license to sell intoxicating drink upon a vote of the legal voters at the 
annual term election. The question of license must be submitted each year, and 
has never yet been voted in the affirmative. The present Town Board is A. R. Nick- 
erson, J. J. Hancock, J. B. Rutledge, William Marker and C. Perkins. 

The present. business men are: General merchants, E. D. Plummer, S. Nickerson ; 
grocers, W. W. Elder & Co., Rutledge & Battersell, J. R. Kenton & Son, A. F. Rogers 

*& Co.; drugs, Will D. Gilman, F. H. Hill; hardware and implements, Capt. J. H. C. 
Dill, S. Mann; grain, lumber, ete., Isaac Vanordstrand & Co.; furniture, J. B. Rob- 
ertshaw ; hotel, D. Campbell; butchers, Rutledge & Cunningham ; millinery, etc., Miss 
Martin, Mrs. Shannon, Miss Buck ; harness, S. R. Shannon; boots and shoes, Nathan 
Low; blacksmiths and wagon-makers, Hull & Uhrich, Stagel & Peters, A. Kelley; 
tailor, D. D. Dunseth. ' 

In 1857, Coursin & Wilson built a large mill west of the railroad, south of Main 
street, opposite the Vanordstrand warehouse. This mill was burned in 1860, together 
with the building opposite. Mr. Alexander Wilson had been educated to business and 
and had for many years carried on a wholesale grocer’s business in Pittsburgh, Penn. He 
closed in 1837, and went across the river and engaged in trade for some years. He 
came to Heyworth in 1857, and went into this mill operation, by the loss of which he 
suffered heavily. He built the first good dwelling-house in Heyworth, that on the block 
next east of the railroad, at the cost of about $3,000. He was a man oA superior 
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business qualifications, a leading man in church and public enterprises. While living 
in Pittsburgh, he was Superintendent of the large Sabbath school of the First Presby- 
terian Church and of a large mission school, such a man as would be greatly useful in 
any community. He died in 1862, and his widow resides in Allegheny City. Maj. 
McFarland has quite recently purchased the Wilson residence and expects to repair it 
for his residence. 

Upon this same block, for a long time stood the pioneer residence of Capt. George 
Martin, whose recent death removes from the town the earliest resident within its 
borders. The cabin was removed by McFarland after he purchased the lot upon which 
it stood for thirty years. Capt. Martin was so long the “oldest inhabitant” that he 
was almost considered a fixture. ; 

In 1868, Dice, Hall & Co. built the present mill, a two-story, three-run mill, at a ~ 
cost of about $1,800. It stands just east of the railroad, two blocks north of the 
hotel. In 1869, McFarland bought out Hall’s interest, and it was sold, a few years 
afterward, to Ellsworth & Mayers. It has done a large and good business a portion of 
the time, but is not now running. The engine exploded some years since and killed 
the engineer, Cooley. 

The good supply of timber induces many of the inhabitants to burn wood for fuel. 
The coal supply comes from Du Quoin. No attempt has ever been made to find coal 
here, though there can be no doubt of its existence at a reasonable depth. 


CHURCHES, SCHOOLS, SOCIETIES, ETC. 


The Randolph Grove Presbyterian Church was organized in 1844, by Rev. Josiah 
Porter, of Waynesville, of the Presbytery of Illinois, N. 8., with twelve members, all 
of whom were received by letter from churches in the western part of Hamilton 
County, Ohio. Previous to,the organization, Rev. Mr. Watson had preached occasion- 
ally and there had been occasional preaching by others, but seldom by the regular 
Presbyterians. The original members were Mr. C. Wakefield and Margaret, his wife, 
J. M. Wakefield and Nancy, his wife, Homer Buck and Mary, his wife, Robert Spence 
and Anna, his wife, John Finnie and Elizabeth, his wife, Mrs. Margaret Karr and Mrs. 
Hannah Elder. For a year or two, Mr. Porter continued to serve the little Church, 
preaching in the east room of Mr. Wakefield’s house, where the organization had been 
effected. The Church at once connected itself with the Presbytery of Sangamon, O. S., 

‘all of its members being attached to that branch of the Church. 

A Sabbath school bad been established by the Wakefields and Mrs. Elder as 
early as 1838, in their house, and has been pretty regularly kept up from that time. 

In 1848, Rev. D. I. Perry, father-in-law of Judge Scott, of Bloomington, was 
engaged to preach once a month, which engagement continued two years. After him 
Rey. A. H. Rogers, of Waynesville, was employed for two years one-fourth of his time. 

In 1853, the first church-edifice was erected at a cost of $900. It is now used 
as a school-room for the primary school. After this, the successive pastors were Revs. 
J. H. Moore, S. H. Stevenson, John Wilson and A. L. Knox. During the ministra- 
tions of Mr. Knox, which continued to 1870, the Church increased to 121 members 
and the new church-building, was erected. It is 38x70, two stories, with the belfry 
and spire foundation projecting out from the front center a few feet. It cost, including 
the bell, $9,000, and is really a fine structure. Rev. W. R. Glenn served the Church 
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one year, and was followed by Rev. H. R. Peairs, the present Pastor. The present 
membership is about 140 and of the Sabbath school, 90. A parsonage was built in 
1864 at a cost of about $1,800. 

Though only one Methodist Episcopal is in Heyworth, there are three others in 
Randolph Township, and their history is so united that it will be given under this head. 
The writer finds it far more difficult to get the exact data of this, the pioneer denomina- 
tion all over. the country, than of the one given above, and is, as a matter of necessity, 
obliged to depend largely on the memory, seldom very accurate, of the leading 
members. ; 

The earliest labors of the Methodists in this Grove are given in the proper place, 
the Township History. After those, the regular appointments of the Randolph Grove 
Circuit were usually at the schoolhouses near by, where the present churches, the Hey- 
worth, Shiloh, Sparta and Wesley Chapel, now stand. In 1853, Mr. Carlos was preach- 
ing at these several appointments; the next year, Rev. Mr. O'Neil, and after him the 
Rev. Mr. Barthlow; others followed whose names could not be learned. In 1864, 
Rev. Mr. Hendall was sent tothis cireuit, and was instrumental in building the “ Shiloh” 
Church, which stands on John Maberry’s land, on Section 25, near the eastern bound- 
ary of the township. The following year, Rev. Thomas EK. Wamsley was on the circuit, and 
started the matter of building churches at the other appointments. The previous year, 
he had been engaged in completing the church at Wapella, and thought all things were 
possible. Several attempts to build the church at Heyworth had been made, and ended 
in talk. Father Wamsley got a subscription paper, and went through the usual form 
of getting signatures. He then hired a man to lay the foundation, and engaged mate- 
rial for building, and then there was no alternative’ but to collect what had been sub- 
scribed. The people took hold very liberally, and a good, substantial building, 34x50, 
with belfry, spire and bell, was erected at a cost of about $3,000. The same year, 
under Father Wamsley’s ministration and. energetic spirit, Wesley Chapel No. 2, was 
built on the land of Jonathan Houser, on southeast corner of Section 16, which is about 
the same size, plain, at a cost of about $2,800. Mr. Houser, John Rust and George 
Crookshank are remembered as very efficient workers in this enterprise; of course, 
among many others. 

The following year, Rev. C. D. James had charge of the circuit, and Mr. Wams- 
ley was his assistant. This year, the “Sparta” Church on Capt. Stringfield’s land, 
southeast of Section 11, was built of uniform size with the others. A. M. Stringfield, 
Albert Welch, I. J. Moore and Mr. Ijams were largely instrumental in carrying on this 
work. The circuit preachers since then have been Cornelius Bradshaw, S. Martin, 
Arthur Bradshaw, Thomas Simmons, Messrs. Lattimer, Sail, Joseph Long, McCoy and 
John Enerly. The circuit belongs to the Bloomington District, Illinois Conference. 
The churches are all in a prosperous condition, and well attended, and flourishing; Sab- 
bath schools maintained. During the war, there were few preachers here; many of them 
were away with the army, andfora time Mr. Wamsley was about the only ordained minister 
in the neighborhood, and as such was called on very frequently to perform services at 
weddings and funerals for many miles around. For this, among other reasons, he is 
very widely known. He is not now a member of the church which he so long and 
faithfully served. Owing to some unpleasantness, he withdrew, and connected himself 
with the Christian Union Society. 
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. Questions and animosities growing out of the war, and the position taken by the 
M. E. Church in regard to the subject of slavery, caused a division in that body, and 
the Episcopal Methodist Church was formed. These same questions divided the church 
of Heyworth, and a church of that denomination was formed here, which, about the 
year 1864, erected a house of worship, 32x46, at a cost of about $2,500. It belongs to 
the Pana District. The Church was organized by Rev. Mr. Smithson, who preached 
for it awhile. The house was built under the ministration of Rev. Mr. Laurence. 
Afterward, Rev. William Howard was Presiding Elder, and officiated. Rev. A. Hocker 
aud Rev. M. Crews have also preached. 

Elder S. Stagner, who has performed efficient jabolls for the Christian Church 
in this part of the county, held meetings at Heyworth, and baptized about thirty mem- 
bers into that Church. In 1871, a church was formed, and a neat building was erected, 
about 34x50, with belfry, at a cost of about $2,000. Elder Harry Vandervoort 
preached about one year. J.C. Campbell, S. Low and Jefferson Hodson have also 
labored here. A Sabbath school has been maintained irregularly. There is no pastor 
of this Church at present. 

The Heyworth School District is under a special act, incorporated in 1867, with 
seven directors, one of whom goes. out each year. The present Directors are J. F. 
Brown, H. A. Karr, Erastus Miller, William H. Wakefield, J. M. Funk, Samuel Hill 
and J. H. Wakefield. The district embraces about six or eight square miles of territory. 
School is maintained four months in the winter term, and two months in the summer. 
Average attendance, 185 in the former, and 132 in the latter term. The school is in 
four grades; grammar, first and second intermediate, and primary. The building, erected 
in 1865, is 36x65, two stories, with a separate building for the primary department, and 
cost about $5,000. 

The successive Principals have been W. L. Glover, C. A. Laus, Rev. I. H. Ste- 
phenson, A. G. Scott (now a Judge in Nebraska), D. C. Clark, J. R. McGregor, J. E. 
Jewett, L. B. Wadsworth, A. M. Scott and T. H. Zimmer. The higher branches taught 
are algebra, natural sciences and rhetoric. The present teachers are: Principal, T. H. 
Zimmer ; first intermediate, F. H. Hill; second intermediate, Miss Jessie Reeder; 
primary, Miss Jennie Brown. 

Masonic Lodge, No. 251, was chartered in 1856. The charter members were H. 
J. Short, W. W. Elder, U. S. Washburn, John Washburn, T. F. McGowan, J. S. 
MecWharter. H. J. Short was the firss W. M. The present officers are: Isaac Van- 
ordstrand, W. M.; John Vanordstrand, Senior Warden; George Stephenson, Junior 
Warden; J. T. Shannon, Secretary; N. Low, Treasurer. They own their hall and 
have it nicely furnished, and are in a prosperous condition. 

Odd Fellows Lodge, No. 483, was established in 1872. The charter members are 
William Shannon, J. C. McFarland, J. 1. Mills, J. T. Walton, F. S. Watkins. The 
first officers were: William Shannon, N. G.; J. C. McFarland, V. G.; F. 8S. Watkins, 
Seeretary. It now has sixty members and is in good working condition. The present 
officers are: 8. R. Shannon, N. G.; Mr. Reisser, V. G.; Hugh Robb, Recording Sec- 
retary; George A. Hull, Treasurer; N. Low. Priricntinit Secretary ; Lodge Deputy, 
William Marker. The s meets every Friday. 

Encampment No. 168, was established in 1875. Charter members, J. C. MeFar- 
land, D. H. McFarland, N. Low, John Fi€mming, J. B. Robertshaw, J. C. on 
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T. A. Walter, J. F. Brown- The officers are Hugh Robb, C. P.; N. Low, H. P.; 
George W. Bell, 8S. W.; G. A. Hull, J. W.; R. W. Orr, Scribe; G. W. Marker, 
Treasurer. Meets first and third Mondays of each month. 

The Good Templars were instituted December 21, 1874, with twenty-seven mem- 
bers and the following officers: J. EK. Jewett, W. C. T.; Rev. H. R. Peairs, P. W.; 
Frank Capell, Secretary; Mrs. J. EK. Jewett, Treasurer; John Shannon, Financial Sec- 
retary; S. R. Shannon, Marshal. The Lodge:numbers sixty-seven, and meets in the 
Masonic Hall. The present officers are: S. R. Shannon, W. C. T.; Mrs. N. B. Shan- 
non, V. T.; Arthur Short, Secretary ; Miss Altha Campbell, Financial Secretary ; John 
Fryer, Treasurer; John Greenlee, Marshal; J. G. Chatterton, Chaplain; John Peters, 
Pp. W. A Degree Temple is attached to the Order, with twenty-five members. It is 
in a good condition and the interest well maintained. 


- RANDOLPH STATION. 


When Randolph Station was first established it was on the township line between 
Sections 3 and 4. When the Randolph Grove Post Office was first established, David 
Noble was Postmaster. This was the first office in the town. Gov. Moore succeeded 
Noble as Postmaster, after whom Karr was appointed. When the station was estab- 
lished, the post office went there, and Oleut was appointed Postmaster. Thelocation of the 
station did not accommodate those living north of the Grove. The railroad company es- 
tablished Karr’s Station, a “flag station” opposite the residence of William Karr; after- 
ward, by consent of the company, the station was moved to Karr’s Station, about two miles. 

H. J. Feelder was engaged in buying grain there, and W. C. Stewart shipped a 
good deal of grain and hay during the war. J. C. Elder is present Station Agent and 
Deputy Postmaster, and is engaged in buying grain. Grain loaded here goes south to 
Clinton thence to Chicago or to Bloomington, and thence east to Philadelphia. 

The names of physicians who have practiced here are: Dr. H. Noble, who studied 
at home and with Dr. Luce in Bloomington, died in 1870; Dr. R. G. Laughlen, who 
came here in 1857, went into the army in 1862, returned and moved to Bloomington; 
Dr. D. H. McFarland, who came in 1862; Dr. H. C. Luce, who succeeded Laughlen ; 
Drs. Patterson and Suggett, and Dr. W. L. Pollock, who came in 1872. 

As a proper closing of the history and people of this important township, a short 
sketch will be appropriate of Hon. John Moore, one of the most remarkable and 
most important personages of Randolph. : 

John Moore was born in Lincolnshire, England, in 1793; attended school a few 
years after arriving at school age, but perfected what book education he had by reading 
while engaged at his trade. He served a full apprenticeship in England and came to 
America in 1817. He worked around in different places in several different States, 
married in Kentucky and settled down at Harrison, Ohio, to work, where he remained 
seven years. During this time and for a few years after he came to Illinois, his habits 
were convivial and free. Strong drink was not a stranger to him by any means, and 
some of his best friends, on this account alone, doubted the propriety of making him a 
Representative when his name was first brought forward for that position. 

In 1830, in company with the Passwaters he came to Randolph Grove and _pre- 
pared to make his home, where it continued to be until his death. His first settlement 
was in Section 15, where he put up his cabin and fixed up a small shop to work at his 
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trade of wagon-making. Here he quietly spent the few years which ensued before he 
became drawn into public life. If not the first, it is certain that he was among the first, 
to teach school in Randolph, teaching half a day and working at his trade the remainder. 
In 1831, or as his son-in-law, Richard Passwaters, thinks, in 1832, Mr. Lindley, an 
admiring friend, brought out his name for Justice of the Peace. He was elected, and 
for the first time began to show the quality of the material that was in him. He con- 
tinued to serve as Justice for a number of years, so very acceptably that Judge Treat, 
who was at that time Circuit Judge, says, “he would render the best decisions of any 
Justice within bis knowledge.” Hither in 1834 or 1836, he was suggested by some 
friend as candidate for the Legislature. The county, district and State were Democratic, 
and all that was thought necessary to secure an election was to nominate an acceptable 
man. His friends went to Merritt Covel, at that time an authority in the Democratic 
camp, with his name. They were met with an unexpected rebuff. Said Covel, “ You 
can’t resurrect John Moore!” Whether this taunt from Covel, his own better nature, 
or the appeals of his friends, who had got their hearts set on making him a public man, 
or all combined had the effect, certain it is that he became a changed man. He was 
elected to the House and continued to serve there until 1840, when he was elected to the 
State Senate over David Davis, after that memorable contest which the people of 
McLean County, who were here, never tire of talking about. It is said that Davis gave 
up the contest, privately, before the election, an account of Moore’s capacity for adapt- 
ing himself to every position, and the ease with which he got the sympathy of all classes. 
Moore was pre-eminently a man of the people, and thought it no sin to give them a 
chance to see it in that light. In 1842, he was selected, with considerable unanimity 
by his party, for their candidate for Lieutenant Governor, and was elected, and served 
through a four-years term. He then enlisted for the Mexican war and was chosen 
Lieutenant Colonel of the Fourth Regiment, and went through the war, participating in 
every battle of that regiment. On his return, in 1848, he was appointed State Treas- 
urer by the Governor, an office made vacant by the death of the recently-elected incum- 
bent. He was elected successively to that position in 1850 and 1852, and was a candi- 
date in 1854, but was defeated by James Miller, who was the candidate of all the ele- 
ments which united against the continuance of Democratic ascendency in the West. 
Moore was the first in Dlinois to fall before the popular rising against the Kansas- 
Nebraska bill. He was one of the Trustees of the Dllinois Central Railroad lands up 
to his death, and thousands of the residents of this and adjoining counties held their 
utles from him. His eyes had for some years been troubling him, and in 1866, he went 
to Boston to have a surgical operation performed, which brought him to his death. His 
remains were brought to Randolph Grove and buried near where he had so long lived. 

Among all classes of people there are no two opinions in regard to his ability, integ- 
rity and worth as a public man. All place him in the higher range of politicians in all 
these particulars. He had, for a laboring man, a mind well-stored both in reading and 
travels. In the various positions of public life running through more than a quarter of 
a century, he never got rich, and at his death was worth less than many who had begun 
life when he did here in Randolph, and had attended to their own private affairs. 
He had a remarkable memory, a kind, generous nature, and from the time of his pro- 
fessing religion his life was worthy of no blame. He was one of the rare instances in 
which political excitement did not seem to lead away from a fixed principle. 
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LEXINGTON TOWNSHIP. 


At the formation of the County of McLean, it was divided into five townships or 
precincts, each precinct being so located and outlined as to suit the convenience of its 
inhabitants. Of these, the Mackinaw Precinct was much the largest, embracing, as it 
did, nineteen townships of the present size of Lexington. The county then extended 
far to the north, and ineluded a large portion of what is now Livingston County; and 
Mackinaw Precinct embraced ten of the townships afterward set off to that county. Of 
that vast township, larger than an average county, Lexington now occupies the middle 
of the southern part, and, at that time, was the most populous portion. 

At the time of the first white settlement here, there were found two small tribes 
or bands of Indians in what is now the township under consideration. These bands 
were of the tribes called Kickapoos and Delawares, about three hundred each. They 
had built their towns, the former near the present site of the village of Pleasant Hill— 
a mile or so south—and the Delawares nearly three miles further up the Mackinaw. 
The houses of the Indians were mostly constructed of poles set in a circle twelve or 
fifteen feet in diameter, the tops meeting at a point about ten feet above the ground. 
Over these poles the skins of animals were stretched, near the top, and, at the bottom, 
large pieces of bark, peeled from the trees and dried, constituted the siding of these 
primitive dwellings. Dirt was heaped up on the side as high as the poles would bear, 
and thus quite a comfortable abode was formed. The door consisted of the skin of an 
animal, and the chimney and window were identical, being simply an opening left at the 
top for the egress of smoke and the ingress of the sunlight. In morals, if they could 
be said to have any, the Kickapoos were superior to the Delawares. The former had a 
code of morals which, in some respects, were severe in the extreme. Drunkenness, 
which was so common among the Indians, was prohibited by this tribe, and the infringe- 
ment of the rule relating thereto was death to the law-breaker. Some of the old set- 
tlers remember cases of this kind. They even professed a kind of Christianity, and 
some of them were, no doubt, really pious. They were all great beggars, and the men 
were lazy. The women did a little gardening, raising corn and beans, while the men 
spent their time in hunting. Game was plenty here, but they were not content to hunt 
in their own neighborhood, preferring to take long rambles to other parts of the country 
in search of game. On some of these expeditions, they would be gone for several 
months, but would always return as the cold weather approached, and spend the winter 
in their wigwams. After a few years, the whites having settled quite numerously in 
their neighborhood, the Kickapoos removed their camp to a point further east, in Living- 
ston County, still known as Indian Grove, and the Delawares wandered off to Arkansas. 
A year or so before the Winnebago and Sac troubles, the Kickapoos changed their 
camp to Oliver’s Grove in the eastern part of Livingston County, where they resided 
a short time and then joined other bands of their own tribe at their reservations, 
west of the Mississippi. 

FIRST WHITE SETTLEMENTS. 

The first white settlers in this vicinity were Conrad Flesher and family, John 

Haner and sons—Jacob, John and William—and Isaac and Joseph Brumhead. These 
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families arrived here in 1828, at which time Bloomington had been settled by Hendrix 
and Dawson about six years, and a few settlements had been made in various other- 
parts of the county. This was three years before the formation of McLean County, 
and while most of it still belonged to Tazewell, and the ancient town of Mackinaw, some: 
fifteen miles further down the river, was the capital. The families named settled in the 
timber of Mackinaw River, a short distance south of the present site of the town of 
Lexington, with the Kickapoo Indians as their nearest neighbors, about three miles 
further up the stream, and the Delawares as many miles beyond. 

In the year 1828, the population of what is now Lexington Township con- 
sisted of not more than twenty white persons, and fifteen or twenty times as many 
Indians. The intercourse between the two races was by no means so unpleasant as. 
might be supposed. Notwithstanding the advantage in numbers of the Indians over 
the whites, and notwithstanding their general jealousy of the encroachments of their 
pale-faced neighbors on their ancient rights, they annoyed them but little, and never: 
became openly hostile. In 1831-32, when rumors of impendirig troubles were plenty, 
the Indians stil] professed friendship for the whites, and asserted their readiness to take 
up arms against Black Hawk, rather than to assist him. 

The privations of these pioneer families were, in some respects, very great, cut off, 
as they were, from almost all social, religious, educational and commercial advantages.. 
Of course, they enjoyed all of these advantages in a very limited degree. The first 
settlers were people who greatly valued such privileges, and, though they were for many 
years without schoolhouses and churches, easily found the facilities for enjoying them- 
selves both socially and religiously. The greatest privations arose from a want of the- 
means of communication with the outside world. An absence of railroads, and even: 
of good wagon-roads, rendered the locality almost inaccessible to postal and commercial 
facilities, and traveling for other than business purposes out of the question. Most of 
the first settlers were from Ohio, and we believe all who settled in 1828, with one excep- 
tion, were from that State. Of the families named, we believe the Haners and Brum- 
head were related by marriage, and came from the same place in Ohio. All these fam- 
ilies are still represented here, but the original pioneers all passed on to a country that 
is always new, but where the trials of the pioneer life are unknown, many years ago. 
The first settlers were all farmers, after a fashion now unknown. They raised a little 
‘corn and a few vegetables, and, like their red neighbors, depended largely upon the rifle 
for subsistence. Their houses were but little superior to those of the Indians, being 
merely little cabins, erected with the help only of the ax, and perhaps an auger. No 
locks, nails or any other article of iron entered into their construction, but just such 
devices as could be wrought out on the ground by the use of the tools named, and of 
such materials as the locality afforded. The only boards used for any purpose were such 
as were hewed out of logs. Some ten or twelve years after the settlements indicated, John. 
Haner, Sr., built on the Mackinaw a saw-mill, which supplied, from the logs cut in 
the vicinity, the lumber for the partial construction of many of’ the houses still standing 
in the township. Jacob Spawr, who came to the country in 1826, was handy with the 
ax and saw, and constructed from walnut logs, by hewing, the boards which he after- 
ward made into coffins in which many of the old pioneers were buried. It was no 
every family, however, who could afford to lay away their loved ones in even so good a 
coffin as this, but many a worthy old settler was entombed in a casket constructed by 
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simply splitting in two a log, cut to proper length, and the halves scooped out by the 
use of a common chopping-ax. One of the troughs thus prepared received the remains, 
and the other placed in its original position and held there by wooden pins or hickory 
bark, served as the lid. 

Benjamin H. and William Downey were brothers. They came to this country 
about the same time that the families before mentioned arrived. They were also from 
the State of Ohio, and one of them was related to the Haners by marriage. 

During the years 1829-30-31, the population of McLean County increased 
quite rapidly, and the neighborhood at the Mackinaw timber received several acces- 
sions. 

The following persons, in nearly the order in which their names are mentioned, 
arrived in this locality during the years named: Joseph, Moses, Aaron and John Pat- 
ton and son Benjamin came in 1829, having lived a short time in what was called Old 
Town Timber, east of Bloomington. This family came to the county from Indiana, 
though some of the older ones of the family were natives of Kentucky. When they 
first came to the township, they lived in one of the receutly-deserted Iudian wigwams 
until they built a more comfortable abode. 

The family of the Messers came from near Columbus, Ohio, in 1828, to the Mack- 
inaw timber, and settled at first in what is now called Money Creek. After a year’s 
residence there, they came to this township. Mr. Messer was a man of more than ordi- 
nary importance. In 1812, while he yet resided in Ohio, he enlisted in the service of 
the United States as a soldier, and served in that capacity during several campaigns. 
He was one of the founders of the original United Brethren Church, since removed to 
Lexington, and preached for the same for a number of years. A large number of his 
descendants still reside in the northwestern part of the county. Isaac Messer died many 
years ago.in Money Creek Township. 

Valentine Spawr and family located in Lexington Township in 1829, having lived 
two years in Money Creek. This has been one of the most favorably known families 
in this part of the county. Mr. Spawr was from Pennsylvania, where he had taken an 
active part in public enterprises of various kinds. In 1794, he was a soldier under 
Gen. Anthony Wayne, in a campaign against the Indians in Northwestern Ohio. The 
Indians had, for several years, given the Government a good deal of annoyance, and 
Gen. St. Clair had suffered a severe defeat at their hands. In the year mentioned 
“Mad Anthony,” as he was called, was sent out against them, and, at the rapids of 
the Maumee, he met them and gained over them a complete victory, resulting in the 
treaty of Greenville, by which vast tracts of territory were ceded to the United States. 
Mr. Spawr died here in 1855. Of this family, Jacob Spawr, son of the above, had 
. really preceded his father and the rest of the family onc year, but remained in Money 
Creek ten years, removing to Lexington in 1836. The other sons, John, George and 
Peter, accompanied their father to Money Creek in 1828, and, in 1829, removed with 
him to this township. Of these, Jacob is still a resident of the village of Lexington ; 
Peter died some years ago in Kansas; George lives in Blue Mound Township, and John 
occupies the old Spawr homestead. 

Patrick Hopkins moved from Indiana in 1830, and settled in the central part of 
the township of Lexington. About twelve years ago, he moved to the village of Lex- 
ington, where he resided until his death, which occurred in 1874. 
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John B. Thompson was one of the early citizens of the township, as he was also 
one of the best known. 

An influential and well-known family is that of the Dawsons. James R. Dawson, 
the father of a number of the name in this and adjoining townships, came with his 
family from Ohio, in 1832. He settled at first in Money Creek, but removed to 
Lexington Township a year later. In 1831, the precinct of Mackinaw was organized 
or set off by the County Commissioners, and of this domain, John B. Thompson, named 
above, was elected the first Justice of the Peace, and Henry Flesher, Constable. The 
election was held at the house of John Patton. The Judges of Election were John 
Hawley and Conrad Flesher. Jacob Spawr, who then lived in what is now called 
Money Creek, was also elected a Justice of the Peace the same year. Though the 
territory over which these dignitaries held sway was large, embracing, as it did, more 
than half as much as now constitutes the largest county in the State, their duties as 
public officers were not arduous; indeed, they did not materially interfere with their 
usual avocations. The limits of the precinct a year after this were somewhat modified 
by the formation of Vermilion Precinct, embracing the settlements of the upper part of 
Vermilion River in Livingston County. Gradually, from time to time, as the popula- 
tion and wants of this part of the county demanded, the outlines of the precinct were 
changed, until 1858, when they were established as we now find them. 

In 1832, occurred an event which, though it took place many miles distant, was 
the cause of much excitement and apprehension in this neighborhood. For a year or 
more, deep mutterings from the northwestern part of the State had been heard, indi- 
cating a near approach of trouble from the Indians who lived there. Treaties had 
been made with the chiefs by which the territory there had been ceded to the Govern- 
ment, but the original possessors were loath to give it up, and returned occasionally from 
their reservations west of the Mississippi to their old homes, upon which occasions they 
never failed to annoy and sometimes to massacre the whites, who were then beginning 
to settle there. Of course these acts would be resented, and finally open hostility was 
declared by the Indians, who, headed by Black Hawk, crossed the river and commenced 
to over-run the country, destroying property and scalping all who came in their way- 
Though the scene of these troubles was a hundred miles distant, and though the 
Indians in this vicinity professed friendship, yet there was a constant dread and alarm. 
The settlements here were comparatively weak and scattered, and had their enemies 
chosen to attack them, they would easily have been overpowered. Fortunately, how- 
ever, the State and Government took prompt and active measures to suppress the 
uprising of the savages, and their devastations never reached this section. Some pre- 
cautions were taken by the people along the Mackinaw to prevent a surprise. A | 
company of rangers was organized for the purpose of scouting through the country in 
the direction of the enemies’ camps, to ascertain their movements. 

Several forts or blockhouses were built at various points along the Mackinaw, one 
of which was erected in this township. The one built here consisted simply of a log 
building some 20 fect square at the base, with a projection all around at the top to 
prevent any from climbing its sides. Through the sides near the top were made port” 
‘holes, to allow the firing of rifles, or such other fire-arms as the settlers might possess, 
without exposing the body to shots from without. To this fortification it was proposed 
to flee upon notice of approaching danger, and a good many families who lived at a 
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distance, during the prevalence of alarm, Icft their farms and lived near the blockhouse 
until the troubles were over. 

In the neighborhood of Pontiac and Fairbury, then in this county, there was not 
an inhabitant left, all having fled to this vicinity, or to others beyond. Some brought 
their women and children, and occasionally returned to look after traces of the Indians, 
and their deserted homes. Fortunately, the summer passed without any more serious 
trouble to this section than the neglect of crops and the troubles incident to moving 
back and forth. Many frights are remembered, which now seem quite ludicrous; but 
when it is remembered that the settlers were without telegraphs to inform them of the 
movements of the enemy, and, indeed, without any easy means of communication with 
the seat of war, it cannot be wondered at that they were in a state of mind almost bor- 
dering on a panic. 

The immediate result of the Indian troubles was to check immigration to this 
State, and for a few years but few new settlers made their appearance in this section. 
However, after the lapse of a few years, when it began to be definitely understood in 
the East that no further molestations were likely to occur, a new tide of immigration set 
toward this country never before or since equaled. This began in about 1834, and 
continued about five years. A system of advertising and speculation similar to that 
now prevailing in the country several hundred miles further West, brought thousands 
upon thousands. Not unlike the excitement which prevails in later times in regard 
to the Western gold, silver and lead mines was that which swept through the Eastern 
States in regard to Illinois lands and town lots. During the years 1835, 1836 and 1837, 
more than five hundred new towns were laid out in Illinois, not less than a dozen of which 
were in McLean County, Lexington being one. Railroads were projected through nearly all 
of them, and these, with the town sites, were platted, showing depot grounds, parks and 
drives, and were sent with the most exaggerated descriptions to all parts of the country. 
The State government caught the epidemic, and bills for railroads, canals, and other 
internal improvements were passed, corresponding in magnitude with the universal 
expectancy of the people. In 1837, a financial crash came and found this State but illy 
prepared for the shock. Asa consequence, the numerous railroads, canals, and paper cities 
vanished in thin air; and then for a number of years, improvements and immigration 
were at a stand-still. Of course, this part of the country having no extra inducements 
to offer, partook of the general stagnation; and for a score of years no remarkable 
advance was made, either in population or improvement. Occasionally, a new arrival 
was announced. A relative or friend writing back to the old home in the East or 
South would induce some one to come out and see the country, and perhaps work a 
year, and once here, he would likely stay. As in other parts of the State, the first set- 
tlers located in or near the timber, and thus it will be seen by a glance at the map 
where the first improvements in the township were made. A strip of a mile or less in 
width, on either side of Mackinaw Creek, embraced all of the settlements for fifteen 
years or more after the first settlement was made. In 1840, Jacob Spawr took the cen- 
sus of the county, and he says that at that time his house was the farthest away from 
the timber. 

Among those who located here during the five years following the Indian scare, 
were John Smith, Milton Smith, James Brown, William Popejoy, Isaac and Jacob Harhess, 
Dr. Abbott Goddard and Jacob.Spawr, who came in, as nearly as can be remembered, 
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in the order in which their names occur. The founding of the town of Lexington was. 
the indirect cause of bringing to the neighborhood some of these, and a number of 
other families. 

In 1854, occurred an event which had more to do with the immediate development 
of the country than any other single cause. For years it had been known that this 
was one of the finest agricultural regions in the country; farms had been opened and 
successfully cultivated ; schools had been organized and churches founded ; towns had 
been platted and post lines and offices had been established. It seemed that almost 
everything had been done that individual energy could accomplish, and yet the country 
was poor and backward; much of the very best land was even then for sale at Congress: 
price. In the year mentioned, however, the “one thing needful” to this section—a 
means of disposing of the abundant productions which heretofore found no market, 
came. It is impossible to conceive how the country through which the Chicago & 
* Alton Railroad passes ever would have approached the wonderful development it has. 
but for the timely completion of this enterprise. Indeed, it is not too much to say that 
it is the very basis of the greatness of the country through which it passes. Immedi- 
ately upon the completion of the road, the prices of real estate doubled, and within three 
years there was not to be found a foot of Congress land within ten miles of its line,. 
where whole townships had lain unoccupied for thirty years without a single purchaser. 

Commerce is said to be the great civilizer. In this instance, it has proved itself 
eminently so, and much more. It has not only improved the condition of the people: 
socially, intellectually and morally, but it has brought the people. With the people 
have come the schools and churches, and to these have come teachers and books and 
ministers and Sunday schools. With the railroad came improved methods of farming, 
better plows, better means of harvesting grain, and better prices for grain. With the 
railroad came lumber which enabled those who would settle on the prairie to protect 
their grain from the stock which roamed at large, and to protect their cattle and horses 
and themselves from the inclemencies of the weather. This made it possible to utilize 
all of that vast extent of country wnich till then was thought to be useless except for a 
boundless pasture-field. For several years after its completion, the road was in a greatly 
embarrassed condition, owing somewhat to incompetency in the management; but of 
late years, through a more systematic policy, and a liberal course toward its patrons, it 
has not only become one of the soundest roads financially, but the most popular line in 
the West. 

SCHOOLS. 

The citizens of Lexington Township have always been noted for a deep interest in 
whatever would tend toward the education of the youth. Though the advantages of 
school education to the early settlers were exceedingly meager, they, nevertheless, have 
striven to give to their children that of which they were, in a great measure, deprived. 
The first schoolhouse was a little log cabin built in the timber just south of Lexington. 
Like all of the schoolhouses of that early day, it was a joint affair, being erected by all 
interested in providing means of learning for the few children of the neighborhood. 
The State Government had not, at that time, made provision for the general education 
of the people, and a school depended entirely on the interest taken by private indi- 
viduals. As the people were nearly all quite poor, it may be easily imagined that 
enterprises of this kind were of the most primitive character. A little log shanty that. 
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would not now be worth $10 as a schoolhouse, a teacher who was barely able to give a 
little instruction in spelling, reading and writing, the only apparatus a bundle of birch 
switches—these were the school advantages provided for the children of 1830. And 
yet, surprising as it may seem, some of our most competent business men, judges and 
legislators, got their education in this very class of schools. 

Perhaps in no particular has the country changed more than in that of educational 
advantages. From the little log shanty, with its huge fire-place, its puncheon floors 
and seats, and its paper windows,. have sprung ten comfortable buildings, in various parts 
of the township, estimated in value at over $12,000, each of these furnished with 
improved desks and seats, and, in most cases, with charts, maps, globes and other 


apparatus. 
POLITICS AND WAR. 


This township has furnished its full quota of men to fill positions of honor and 


trust. For a number of years, the township has been not without a representative, 


either as a county or State officer, of which those of Judge and Representative, in the 
persons of Hon. Thomas F. Tipton and Hon. W. M. Smith, are worthy of special 
mention. 

The township did its duty well in the recent great, struggle of the nation to 
preserve its identity. The call for men and means to put down the rebellion had 
searcely been made before numbers of the strong and loyal men of this part of the 
county stepped forward to defend their country and to preserve the nation intact. 


TOWNSHIP ORGANIZATION. 


The law authorizing the organization of townships for the transaction of business 
previously done by county officers, as before stated, was adopted by this county in 1857, 
and the first township election was held in this township in April of the following year. 
The following officers were elected: Jacob C. Mahan, Supervisor; Jonas Fell, Clerk ; 
T. KE. Seringer, Assessor; James H. Gaff, Collector; G. B. Okeson, Overseer of Poor ; 
J. W. Smith, George Flesher and James Adams, Commissioners of Highways; John 
Fulwiler and H. McCrackin, Justices of the Peace; and J. Hand and Jacob Best, Con- 
stables. 

At that time there were in the township 310 voters. Since that time, the number 
has increased to nearly double. At the last election, there were polled over five hun- 
dred votes, and a majority of which were polled for the following persons: George B. 
Okeson, Supervisor; James M. Bay, Collector; John Gallehugh, Assessor; William 
H. Shepherd, Clerk ; William A. Smith, Noah Wilson and George W. Vandolah, Commis- 
sioners of Highways; Reason A. Wells and George Bradford, Justices of the Peace, 
and Henry C. Hays and James K. Johnson, Constables. . 


VILLAGE OF LEXINGTON. 

As before indicated, the village of Lexington was founded during the great “ town- 
lot speculation ” era, the plat being selected and surveyed as recorded in the office of the 
Cireuit Clerk, for James Brown and Ashael Gridley, by Elbert Dickason, January 14. 
1836. The original plat consisted of parts uf the northeast quarter of Section 1, and 
of the northwest quarter of Section 8, Town 25 north, Range 4 east. The plat has 
since been greatly enlarged by numerous additions. The enterprise, like most others 
of its time, for nearly twenty years seemed to be a failure, and, but for the building of the 
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railroad through this section, doubtless would have proved so. Numerous other places, 
with advantages fully equal to those afforded by Lexington, have budded, blossomed 
and died. At the time when the line was surveyed, there were not in the village more 
than a dozen families. The first improvement made after the town was surveyed was by 
A. Gridley and C. Carpenter, who erected a store-building. This was rented and occu- 
pied by Carpenter with a stock of goods for about two years. In the mean time, two or 
three families settled at the place, but the hard times coming on, the store was found to 
be a bad venture and was taken to Bloomington, the house being removed to Clarks- 
ville, the last-named being considered a better point for business. The first dwelling- 
house was a cabin erected by Jacob Spawr, on the site of the more modern and pretentious 
dwelling occupied by him. Mr. Spawr had lived in Money Oreek Township for nearly 
ten years before settling here. For a year or so after the removal of Carpenter's store, 
Mr. Spawr’s family were the only residents of the town. His double log house was post 
office, dwelling and tavern, and Mr. Spawr was Postmaster, farmer and landlord. At 
about this time, Livingston County was organized, with Pontiac as the seat of justice; 
courts were beginning to be held there, and Lexington being in a direct line between 
Bloomington and Pontiac, and the only place on the road where public entertainment 
was to be had by the traveler, this became a general stopping-place for lawyers, judges, 
litigants and witnesses on their way to the court at either place. Lincoln, Douglas, 
Treat and many other worthies and dignataries were among those who stopped regularly 
and partook of Mr. Spawr’s hospitality. Though his accommodations were quite 
limited at first, he was credited with being a first-class tavern-keeper, and continued to 
monopolize the business until 1854, when the railroad made its appearance. Then 
Messrs. Franklin & Long built what has since been known as Long’s Hotel, and 
now used as a boarding-house, and Mr. Spawr retired from the hotel business. 

A short time after the removal of the Carpenter store, William Lander built a 
dwelling-house and moved to the place. About three years intervened before the place 
was considered an available point for business. Then J. C. Mahan brought on a stock 
of goods. George Dement and Messrs. Knotts & Gregory were also among the first 
merchants. Other classes of business gradually came, as circumstances seemed to war- 
rant. Blacksmiths, shoemakers, carpenters and additional merchants started business at 
various times, until, in 1854, there were probably nearly two hundred inhabitants in the 
town. From the year named, the real growth and prosperity of the town may with 
propriety be dated. The railroad brought a large number of laborers who were employed 
in the construction of the line. These made their headquarters here, and after the 
completion of the road many of them became permanent residents of the village and 
vicinity. 2 

Hotels, additional stores and shops at once became a necessity, and, those wants 
being at once supplied, the population in a short time was doubled. The surrounding 
country filled up very rapidly about this time, and this levied additional trading facil- 
ities on the little town, and everything seemed for a time to contribute to its improve- 
ment. ‘Another era of hard times followed in 1857, which gave a partial check to 
progress, which, with the breaking-out of the war of 1861, put an effectual check upon the 
development of the town. After the war closed, money was found to be plenty, and, as 
was the ease all over the country, so here, business was brisk and another period of im- 
provement followed. 
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Just at the close of the war, the first of the fine brick blocks which now grace the 
village was erected by J.C. Mahan. The Smith Block was erected about two years. 
later. 

Of course, Lexington grain trade dates no further back than the completion of the 
railroad. The nearest markets, prior to that time, were Pekin, Peoria and Chicago, 
whence farmers hauled by wagon over the prairies their superfluous products. How- 
ever, on the location cf a station at this place, a trade of this character at once sprung 
up here, which has been quite extensive ever since. The country in the vicinity of 
Lexington is exceedingly productive, and grain and stock buyers at once became a neces- 
sity. Among the first grain-buyers here were Messrs. Dexter & Kinkaid. The extent 
of the trade was not at first realized, and it was some time before the complete apparatus 
for handling grain now in use was erected. Of the gentlemen named, Mr. Dexter was 
the railroad agent, and the firm confined their vperations in grain to buying on the 
track and loading directly into the cars, sometimes using the company’s building for 
storing such as came in while cars were not to be had, and shoveling by hand or wheel- 
ing by trucks into the cars. Messrs. Fulwiler & Okeson also engaged in the grain trade 
after the same fashion. John Richardson also did a little in the same line. 

The first improved means of handling grain was introduced by Messrs. Dawson & 
McCurdy some time after the railroad was completed. This was the first elevator 
proper, and is the building now used by S. R. Cleggett as a kind of store-room. 

ORGANIZATION OF THE VILLAGE.. 

In 1855, a year after the completion of the railroad, the citizens of the town were 
aspiring to be known and recognized as an incorporated village, and a year and two: 
days—July 6, 1855—found the citizen voters assembled to take measures to accomplish 
the important fact in the history of the town. Thomas F. Tipton, since Judge and 
member of Congress, was chosen Clerk, and G. T. Dement, President, of the meeting. 
The motion to call an election to choose officers was carvied, and the 12th day of the 
same month was agreed upon for the purpose. 

The election was accordingly held at Dement’s store. At the election, thirty 
votes were cast, and John Fulwiler was chosen President of the Board of Trustees, and 
Jacob C. Mahan, M. Magill, G. T. Dement and Croghan Dawson as members. Thomas 
F. Tipton was selected Village Clerk, and G. W. Knotts as Treasurer. The organiza- 
tion then and there effected was under the provisions of the general law of the State. 
The same charter, somewhat modified by the Legislature in 1867, has been in force 
ever since. In 1874, a vote was taken to adopt the organization common to towns and 
villages of the State and now in force, but the proposition was voted down by a large 
majority. Again last year, the proposition to adopt the general law was lost, and the 
organization consequently stands nearly in its original form. 

The present Board of Trustees consists of William Skelly, D. H. Vandolah, 
George W. Hiser, Charles H. Preble and Henry Weekly, the first named being Presi- 
dent. J. W. Weekly is Clerk; A. B. Davidson, Treasurer and Police Magistrate, and 
M. G. Hays, Marshal. The number of votes polled at the last election was 265, indi- 
eating a population-of near 2,000. 

The temperance question has entered very largely into corporation politics at this 
place, and, singular as it may appear to other towns used to the presence of saloons, 
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there has never been an authorized dram-shop in the village. Naturally enough, we 
look for a high state of morals and refinement in a place thus so solidly opposed to the 
liquor traffic, and in this we are not mistaken. In no instance within our observation, 
have we found a more intelligent and moral people than inhabit Lexington. Asa fur- 
ther evidence of this, one need only turn his attention to the places of religious and 
secular instruction which have been established here, and which are in a most prosper- 
ous condition. 
CHURCHES. 

The old pioneers, though they would not have hesitated much to engage in a 
rough-and-tumble fight, and did not hesitate to-take a dram once in a while (though 
they say the whisky did not contain as much infernal fire as it does now), were yet 
almost universally pious people, and enjoyed themselves religiously quite as well as the 
more fastidious church-goers of to-day. The religious services were simple, the church- 
buildings were simple, the methods of conveyance to and from church were simple, and 
the manners, dress and intercourse of the people who attended church were primitive 
in the extreme. But some of the old pioneers assert that the natural organs of the 
voice, with which they praised God, were to be preferred to the organ now pumped by 
a boy and skillfully manipulated by a popular but not pious young lady or gentleman. 
dressed in silk or broadcloth, instead of the ancient linsey-woolsey or jeans. 

Let us not quarrel with our fathers and mothers about the matter; they have sac- 
rificed their preferences to our modern methods, and many, if not most, of them are 
praising Him on harps of such glorious construction as we are little able to comprehend. 

The United Brethren seem to have been the pioneers, religiously, in this neighbor- 
hood, or, at least, they were the first to organize a society. There were a number of 
Methodists here at about the same time, but they generally fraternized with the United 
Brethren, and a number of them went into the early organization. Fora number of 
years, church services were held in private houses, in barns or in the groves—“ God’s 
first temples’’—as the size of the congregation and the state of the weather seemed to 
indicate. Ten or a dozen years after the first settlements were made here, a house of 
worship was erected south of town,inthe timber. It was quite a comfortable and com- 
modious edifice for the times. When the village began to grow, however, a demand 
arose for a church-building in town, which, about that time, was erected. The old 
building finally went into disuse, and was removed to the village and appropriated to a 
very practical, though scarcely so dignified a use as formerly—that of livery-stable—and 
the spot from which the Scriptures were once eloquently expounded is now occupied 
by John Barret, who dispenses horse-knowledge with equal fluency. About twenty- 
four years ago, the society built in the village their present house of worship, and 
though the same frame is still in use, the house was so remodeled last fall that it scareely 
appears to be the same building. In the rebuilding, some $2,000 were expended, and 
the Brethren now have one of the most comfortable houses of worship in this part of 
the county. Lexington seems to have been a favored location for the faithful of this 
denomination, and was, in consequence, for a number of years, the seat of residence of 
Bishop Edwards. A fine residence was erected for him. The house once occupied by 
the Bishop is now owned and occupied by Albert Dawson. The present Pastor of the 
Church is Rev. John Morrison. The Sabbath school in connection with this Church 
is successfully managed by James Norman, Superintendent. 
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The original members of the Methodist Episcopal Church of this place were Jacob 
‘Spawr, Patrick Hopkins, Dr. Mahan and their wives. The first services were held in 
the U. B. Church and in the schoolhouse until 1855, when their present building was 
erected. The house was built mainly through the influence of Rev. Mr. Griggs, who 
‘was the Pastor at the time. The size of the building is 45x65 feet, and cost $2,700. 
‘The Church has prospered well, and numbers, at this time, about one hundred and sixty 
members. Rev. R. B. Williams is present Pastor, and John Langstaff is Superintend- 
ent of the Sunday school. , 

The Presbyterians organized a society here near the same time that the Methodists 
built their church, but did not erect a building until 1867. In the mean time, services 
were held by this denomination frequently in the Christian Church. Among the 
original members of this organization were John Fulwiler, J. C. Mahon, their 
‘wives and others, to the number of about a dozen. Rev. J. C. Mahan was the first 
preacher, and ministered to the Church for about four years. In 1867, the congrega- 
tion erected a very handsome and substantial church- edifice, at an outlay of $7,000, 
‘which was dedicated the following year. Rev. Robert Conover is Pastor at present. 
‘The membership numbers nearly one hundred, and the Sunday school numbers about 
asmany. The Superintendent of the Sunday school is Jacob Mahan. 

The Christian Church was organized in 1859, by Rev. B. H. Smith, with Mr. and 
Mrs. C. W. Long, Mr. and Mrs. John Franklin, and Mr. and Mrs. G. T. Dement as 
original members. From this small beginning, their numbers have increased to sixty. 
They have a comfortable house of worship, 40x60 feet, that cost $3,000. It was erected 
about 1860. At present writing, the Church is without a settled Pastor; but church 
services and Sunday school are held regularly. The Sunday school numbers about 
seventy scholars. . Frank Trimmer .is Superintendent. 

The Baptists of this place have held religious servicés here for the last twenty 
years or more, but did not own a house of worship of their own until about four years 
ago. The organizers of this Church were L. P. Scrogyin and wife, Henderson Peek 
and wife, John Peek and wife, and a half-dozen others. In 1874, they erected, at an 
expense of $5,000, a handsome church-edifice,.the dimensions of which are about 34x66 
feet. The membership of the’Church is about one hundred and forty, and that of the 
Sunday school about one hundred; of the former, Rev. John Davis is Pastor, and of 
the latter, L. P. Scroggin is Superintendent. 


SECRET SOCIETIES. 


A charter tq establish a Lodge of Masons at Lexington was granted to G. W. 
Krotts, D. Underwood, Frank Barney, W. Elbert, John Cassedy, W. M. Smith, H. 
Kittle, J. 8. Millsap, Shelton Smith and Isaac Thomas, October, 1866. The lodge- 
room of the society is well furnished, and the society has prospered well. It numbers 
at present about fifty members. The present officers are: A. B. Davidson, W. M.; 
William Skelly, S. W.; Hugh Carnahan, J. W.; W. H. Kannady, Sec.; Almarion 
Moon, Treas.; Richard Stevenson, S. D.; H. C. Hays, J. D.; George Nutt, Tiler, and 
W. G. Hays and A. Ogden, Stewards. 

McLean Lodge, No. 206, I. O. O. F., was organized October, 1856, the charter 
being granted Brothers David W. Griffith, Edwin M. Murphy, Thornton Robertson, J. 
A. Hart and J. KE. Murphy. For several years, especially during ies war, the 
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prosperity of the Lodge was not marked, at times barely a sufficient number to maintain 
the organization. Since the war, the fraternity has increased quite rapidly. The 
present membership is about seventy. The officers are: Charles Stiller, N. G.; Ben- 
jamin Arbogast, V.G.; F. P. Casey, Sec., and R. Stevenson, Treas. Meetings are 
held every Saturday evening. 

At a later date, October, 1875, a higher Order of the fraternity was established, 
and known as Lexington Encampment, No. 161. The membership of this branch of 
the Order is about thirty, and the present officers are: William Valentine, C. P.; 
John Henline, S. W.; L. C. Clark, J. W., and R. Stevenson, Scribe and Treasurer. 
The meetings of the Encampment are held on the first and third Monday evenings of 


each month. 
SCHOOLS. 


The schools of Lexington are the just pride of all its citizens. They erected, in 
1869, a fine brick building, at a cost of $8,500. Bosides this, two primary school- 
houses are required to accommodate the school population of the town. The schools 
are well graded and governed, and the people of Lexington feel that they get full value 
for the large amount yearly expended for the purpose of educating their children. 
Prof. George Blount is Principal teacher and Superintendent. 


PLEASANT HILL. 

The village of Pleasant Hill (Selma Post Office) is on the northeast quarter of 
Section 21, Lexington Township, and is one of the oldest villages in the county. It is 
situated on a part of the Patten land, or, rather, the land of Aaron Foster, son-in-law 
of Mr. Patten, and actually covers a portion of Indian Town. Several of the graves of 
the ancient owners of this soil are within its limits. 

In 1838, Isaac Smalley, then recently from Ohio, but who had lived a year in Will 
County, where he had taught school very acceptably, for he was a man of fair edu- 
cation, came to the Mackinaw to get cheaper land than he could find in Will County. 
In coming here he passed through Pontiac, which had then just been chosen as the 
county seat of the new county of Livingston. He and his party had to stay there two 
hours to get a chance to cross the river. They were nonplused for awhile, but finally 
got some logs which would float, and put some boards or rails on them and got their 
wagons onto it, and pulled this primitive raft across. When they arrived at Foster’s, 
they were surprised to learn that they had made a visit to Pontiac, for they had not 
seen any town there. 

The hill upon which he settled was such a nice natural site for building, that Mr. 
Smalley decided to lay outa town. For a time, he lived in a little house near by, but 
the next year put up the first framed house here, a neat story-and-a-half structure, 
which is now occupied by Mr. Rogers. 

In 1840, M. R. Bullock, County Surveyor, laid out for Mr. Smalley sixteen blocks, 
each block divided into four lots. The conveyance of streets was acknowledged before 
"Squire Spawr, then, as now, a resident of Lexington. Later, two additions were laid 
out, one on the west side of twelve blocks, in February, 1852, and one on the south side 
in June of the same year. (These last were in contemplation of the railroad, which 
they did not get.) 

The name was given by Mrs. Milton Smith, a near neighbor of Mrs. Smalley’s, in 
this way: Mrs. Smith said it seemed odd to date a letter from nowhere when she had 
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to write one to her old friends in Kentucky; she must have a name to date from (she 
lived on a hill immediately east of Smalley’s), so she told Mrs. Smalley that she called 
her place Poverty Hill, and as this one was a fairer one to look on, she would call that, 
“if she were her,” Pleasant Hill. The name took, but when application was made to 
the Department for a post office, the officials there named it Selma. 

When Mr. Patten came into the Indian town, he was not well received by the 
dusky denizens; but he was a man of resources, and soon got their confidence by the 
handiwork he did for them, and they moved their quarters instead of moving him. 

Dr. Mahan built the next house—a log one—and commenced the practice of medi- 
cine here, which he continued for about ten years. The house has now been moved 
away. 

Mr. Smalley was an energetic, prosperous man, well informed and a good business 
man. He built up his young town in the same spirit in which he did everything he 
undertook, drew business and settlers there, and for a while it outstripped its only rivals 
on the Mackinaw—Lexington and Clarksville, both of which had a small start in point 
of age. ‘ 

Mr. Smalley was a true and consistent member of the Methodist Church, and was 
a local preacher of considerable power. He made every endeavor to secure the railroad 
through his town, but Gen. Gridley was interested in Lexington, and the Fells at 
Pontiac, and their influence was too much for whatever argument Pleasant Hill could 
offer. 

In 1855, Smalley went to Springfield, at the earnest solicitation of some of the 
leading citizens of the county, to lobby against a contemplated division of the county, 
which had for its object the fixing of a county seat at Saybrook. While there, he was 
exposed, without knowing it, to the small-pox, and died soon after his return home. 

His widow married Mr. Bratton, with whom she continues to live on the old place. 
Mr. Bratton is also a local preacher, or has been, for now, at upward of eighty years of 
age, he believes his labors are about ended, though he is still hale and vigorous. Mrs. 
B. still retains the old plats of Pleasant Hill, and some other papers which it would be 
of interest to the Historical Society to secure. 

Mr. Smalley, about 1842, moved a house here from Clarksville, and two or three 
were brought here from Lexington, one of which was made into a schoolhouse. 

Jacob Brown came here soon after, and commenced blacksmithing, which business, 
although now nearly ninety years of age, he continues to prosecute, shoeing his horse 
or twoaday. He is now the oldest “ living blacksmith” in the county. 

Absalom Enoch was the first to sell goods here. He brought a few groceries and 
notions here early in the forties. There being no building which he could occupy, 
Mrs. Smalley gave up her bedroom, which was soon shelved-off and stocked. This is 
given as a sample of her way of doing things. She frequently gave up a room to some 
new family for temporary living in, and has had three families in her house at a time. 

When Enoch got a building for his store, he took in Aaron Foster as partner. 
Foster was an important personage here, full of business, good feeling and good judg- 
ment. He was Squire, Constable, Class-leader, and whatever else the people wanted. 
He went to Kansas and died. George Webster and David Curtiss bought out the store 
and carried on an extensive trade. W. D. Johnson finally bought the old store and 
moved it out to his farm for a barn. 
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There were three cabinet-shops here, carried on by Edwards & Jesswin, Joseph 
Patten, and Mr. Smith. Washington Edwards, now of Bloomington, kept tavern. 

James H. Gaff, now Postmaster of Pontiac, and, recently, Sheriff of Livingston 
County, had a blacksmith-shop here, and, going away about 1860, sold to Pat Wilson, 
who still carries it on. ; 

Another man, who has also been Postmaster of Pontiac, first made his mark here. 
Dr. John W. Yeomans practiced medicine here for some years at an carly day. 

Dr. Goddard was for a long time the physician here, though he lived at Lexington. 
He is dead. Dr. Waters succeeded him. 

Harrison Foster was first Postmaster, keeping the office in his little store. 

There are now three churches, three stores, three blacksmith-shops and thirty 
dwellings in Pleasant Hill, and a graded school with two departments. 

The first M. E. Church was built in 1845, by the Pattens, Foster and Mr. Smalley. 
The latter cut the logs, got the lumber sawed, seasoned it, and worked and prayed over 
the thing until it was done. 

Mr. Cummings was among the first preachers. Stephen R. Begg, who recently 
celebrated his golden wedding at Plainfield, Will County, was also among the first. 
Rev. Henry Maynard rode this circuit when it was 400 miles around it. He eame 
here to live, afterward, and carried on a tannery. He moved to Wisconsin, and lives 
there yet. Messrs. Pinkard, Gregg, Craig and Murch preached here, but the latter did 
not practice as well as preach, and they had to let him go. The old chureh was sold 
for barns, and a new one, 28x60, was built in 1865. 

The Presbyterian Chureh was built in 1852. Milton Smith, John Smith and 
William Mahan were largely interested in securing the building of this edifice. There 
had been, for several years, an organization here, and regular preaching is now had. 
Preaehing-service was, for a long time, at Milton Smith’s house. 

The United Brethren Church was built in 1858. 


CHENOA TOWNSHIP. 


When the Chicago & Mississippi Railroad (now the Chieago & Alton), in its prog- 
ress from Joliet, its starting point, southward toward the “future great” city, struck 
the northern boundary of McLean County, a few rods from the present city of Chenoa, 
there was nothing to distinguish the location from a thousand others, which the pioneer 
railroaders found during those years in this prairie State. It was down in the maps as 
Township 26, Range 4, east of the Third Principal Meridian, and that is all of its pre-rail- 
road history. Not a house is known to have been erected within its borders, not a tree 
was ever known to have grown, or a human being to have lived there. The building of 
this road and the location of the station here brought the first “settlers,” and about all 
the “ settling’ they did, was to imbed the railroad ties from Michigan and Wisconsin 
into the prairie soil and settle it sufficiently for rails to lie on them. The building of 
the eastern extension of the Peoria & Oquawka (now Toledo, Peoria & Warsaw) Rail- 
road, crossing the Chicago & Mississippi at this point, seemed to mark this as an impor- 
tant ‘railroad center,” so common “in the mind” of those who were watching the 
unparalleled railroad building of that fruitful decade. There were reasons which are 
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not now so plainly visible, why this point should appear to have very superior advantages 
as a railroad center. It was the only crossing on the line of this, the most important 
railroad in the State—a road passing in almost a direct line between the two great cities 
of the West, through the very center of the State, having among other important 
places, the State capital upon it—between Joliet and Springfield; and for many years 
no other east and west road cut it. The soil was known to be fertile and inexhaustibly 
rich ; every prospect was flattering. Farther on will appear some of the reasons that 
have prevented a full realization of the most sanguine hopes of the projectors and early 
settlers. 

The township of Chenoa is a full Congressional township, being six miles square, 
and is all prairie, sufficiently rolling to be capable of easy drainage. The soil is rich 
and deep, adapted to raising corn, grass, small grains, fruits and all crops for which the 
State is so generally noted. 

It is situated about one hundred miles from Chicago, and about twenty miles from 
Bloomington, the county seat of McLean County, and about fifty miles from Peoria. 
Its settlement and agricultural development began in 1856, and for ten years it was very 
rapid. By 1870, very little of the land remained wild. At first, wheat was a very 
profitable crop, thirty to forty bushels to the acre being a very common yield; this soon 
changed, however, and farmers readily adopted the notion that it was not exactly in the 
‘wheat belt,” and soon gave their attention largely to corn. 

There is no stream of water running through the township, but the land is rolling 
enough to be capable of thorough draining. arly in the life of its farming enterprise, 
mole draining was practiced by many. ‘This, of course, only proved a temporary relief, 
and it was followed by a system of open draining by the use of road graders and ditchers. 
This was cheap, and during times of superfluous water seemed to answer the purpose, 
but all these machines leave the excavated soil on the edge of the wide open ditch, and 
it there forms a dam against the free escape of the surface water behind. Some of the 
best farmers have found that ditches made with plow and scraper—the earth being 
deposited where “‘it will do the most good,” that is, in low places, or so scattered that 
it will not form an embankment—were the only permanently useful ditches. Within 
the past year, tile-draining has became very popular; where so carefully done that there 
are no sags in the line of tiles, it is proving a success. Fencing has been generally 
done with the csage-orange hedge; few of the farmers went to the expense of putting 
up board fences. Hedging with osage-orange had become quite general before the farms 
of this township came into cultivation. 

Very little of the land passed from the Government direct to the real tillers. 
When the pioneers began turning the sod, already nearly all except what was known as 
‘‘swamp-land”—a very broad term where applied to the land of this country—was owned 
by those who were “holding fora rise.” The Scott family and their partners were 
owners of many thousand acres, 3,000 of which still remain in their names. 

Whatever railroad facilities the township has, it had when the settlers arrived, and 
they never have been called on to“ bond the town” in aid of railroad corporations. 
Thus it has been able to keep out of debt, and the only debt the tax-payers will be 
called on to pay, is the debt of School District No. 1, about $2,300, which compared 
with that of many Western towns, is light. This keeping out of debt has its counter- 
part in keeping out of political office. ‘There is really no connection between the two, 
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but it is true that while Chenoa has been in unison with the prevailing political party of 
the county during its existence, she has been practically left in the cold. Whether the 
fault of the ‘‘ring”’ as some would have it, or whether it is because her enterprising 
citizens have been too busy looking after their home interests, it is a fact that no citizen 
of Chenoa has ever been placed in important positions of county trusts, or in represent- 
ative halls. Perhaps this is not rightly a matter of complaint, but in a county which 
for years has enjoyed the reputation of furnishing more officials, State, county and 
national, than any county of its population in the West, it seems a little strange that 
this and the two other townships, which with it forms the “north tier,” have never been 
called on to furnish any. 

The principal crop raised is corn, and being a prairie township without shade and 
running water, few men have made a business of feeding cattle. Of late years many men 
have been able to feed their corn to hogs, and the exportation of live hogs has very 
gradually increased. The majority of the farmers are men of small means, and owning 
or renting smal] farms, a few only have tried cutting “ wide swaths,” and the result of 
such cases has not been such as to awaken a desire on the part of others to imitate 
them. The earlier population found its way here largely from the States of Ohio, 
Kentucky, Pennsylvania, New York, with a few from New England. Latterly, there has 
been a considerable influx of those born in foreign countries, principally Ireland and 
Germany ; many of these own good farms, and some work places; the usual method of 
renting has been for a share of the grain. 


EARLY INCIDENTS. 


The land upon which the city of Chenoa was built lay in Sections 1, 2, 11 and 12 
of the township; Section 2 belonged, as did several thousand acres in this and Living- 
ston counties, to the family of which Matthew T. Scott, who lived in Kentucky, was a 
member, and some partners; while he was not the owner of all of it, he had such legal 
papers as gave him power to contract, sell and do whatever he chose for the general 
benefit of himself and his co-owners. The junction of the railroads, which was to be 
the center of the town, was on Section 2, about 60 rods west of its eastern boundary ; 
along this boundary lay Section 1, which, or a part of it, was in the name of W. M. 
Hamilton, between whom and Scott an early friendship had changed into rivalry 
and animosity. Scott claimed that he had furnished Hamilton the money to 
buy the land before he left Kentucky, and that Hamilton had taken the title in his own 
instead of Scott’s name. The land of Section 1 lay so near the business center of the 
future city that the rivalry which must follow was seen at once by Scott, and he took 
measures to prevent it. When he laid off his plat for record, he made it lay on the 
west side of the railroad keeping his own plat as far away from the Hamilton land as 
he could. When he made a public sale of lots, he sold those on the west side of the 
railroad, and offered every inducement to comers on that part of his town. For a long 
time, he refused to plat and open the strip of land between the original town and Hamil- 
ton’s land, and declared he would build a wall between them so high that the purchasers 
of Hamilton’s lots could not get into town. The wall was, of course, only this strip, 
about 30 rods wide, upon which it was trespass to enter to get to Chenoa. Hamilton 
being thus prevented from laying out an “addition to Chenoa,” called his plat ‘ Hast 
Chenoa,” and thus it appears upon record. Scott was very liberal in his promises to 
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those desiring lots, and in a hand-bill offering a public sale of lots, he proposed to give 
suitable lots for churches, schoolhouse, cemetery, etc., free, as such were wanted. That 
he failed to make good these promises was due, perhaps in part, to subsequent events 
over which he had not control ; as a matter of history these promises were not fulfilled. 
Soon after, he entered upon the undertaking of making a town here. Humphries, the 
young man to whom the land, in part, belonged, died in New Mexico, and the legality 
of the arrangement by which Scott was operating was clouded by the refusal of his 
father to agree to anything. No lots could be sold; no titles conveyed, and a general 
insecurity pervaded all business undertakings. Hamilton would have been more than 
human had he failed to take advantage of this state of things and pressed the sale of 
his lots until in a short time East Chenoa became the most popular for residences. 

In the year 1854, J. B. Lenney, who seems to have no rivalry in the claim to 
being the father of the town, living in Pennsylvania, made up his mind that there was a 
good opening in this locality, having several friends living along the Mackinaw, who 
had posted him in regard to the railroad crossing. He sent his brother-in-law, John 
Bush, Jr., now a farmer residing in this township, forward to get up a building that 
could be used for a shop and store, so as to commence business in the following spring. 
Young Bush, on arriving in the county, was persuaded by his friends in Lexington not 
to build, for they thought that Lenney, on his arrival, would prefer to make his home 
" along the Mackinaw timber, instead of on the open prairie, where no sane man at that 
day thought of living. This year, Michael Herr, a Pennsylvanian, who owned land 
just across the county lire, had built some farmhouses, and Bush found shelter in one 
of them for the first winter on this prairie. In 1855, Lenney came, and, in company 
with Bush, put up the building long known as the Farmers’ Store, one block west of 
the C.& A. R. R., and about 200 feet south of the T., P.& W. This building served 
as residence, cabinet-shop and store, if the little collection of candy, clothes-pins, tobacco, 
saleratus, sugar, etc., which was temptingly displayed in the front window, might be 
called such. This was the first building erected on the site of the present thriving, 
active, prosperous city of Chenoa, if we except the two little half-sod, half-board dug- 
outs which answered the purpose of depot, freight-house and home for the section 
hands. To say that Lenney exhibited the pride of Solomon viewing the Temple, as he 
stood at the railroad track, scanning this “‘ Farmers’ Store,” which he had built, would 
be probably exaggeration. All he lacked now of being a “successful Western mer- 
chant,” was the goods and the customers. The former he knew where to get, but the 
latter he must get “on time.” This building was put up before the town was laid out, 
and, Scott promised to give them the lot which it should prove to be on when the sur- 
vey was made. 

They “paced off” the land and calculated the distance to an expected corner lot, 
but when the survey was made, the building was found to be in the street, and as the 
proprietor of the town had not proposed to give them,a whole street, they were obliged 
to buy a lot and move the store. The next year, Mr. Lenney bought a lot of Hamil- 
ton, in Hast Chenoa, and put him up a residence. At the time this store was built, 
the only customers to be looked to for traffic were ‘Squire Payne, John St. John and 
Bishop Young, who were over in the edge of Livingston County, to the northeast ; Mr. 
Riley, who had broken the sod two miles southwest, and two or three hands who 
“‘ worked on the railway.” The road now known as the Toledo, Peoria & Warsaw, 
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had not yet reached this point, and as Mr. Lenney drove over the country to Peoria, 
not a human being was seen, not a furrow had been struck, till he reached Washington 
in Tazewell County. The Pennsylvanian then thought he had got as far away from 
civilization as it was possible to get in this State. 

In 1855, John Bush, Sr., built what was known as the “ Bush House,” near the 
Farmers’ Store. It was used as a residence and boarding-house. 

In 1856, Chenoa and the country around it began to fill up. Lenney took in a 
partner, George Bettinger, from Kentucky, who put in a stock of goods and remained. 
in trade here nearly ten years. He was a lawyer by profession, and politically was tinct- 
ured with the prejudices common to his nativity, and returned to his native State 
during or soon after the war, and resumed his practice. He was a man of fine business- 
and social qualities, and is kindly remembered by the older settlers. 

The “National Hotel,” the first public house in the city, was built in 1856 by 
John M. Bryant and his son-in-law, W. H. Levers, who came from Pennsylvania. The 
block upon which it was built cost $375. Even at that early day, the hotel business 
was quite active The only all-rail route for Peoria and points west of there to Spring- 
field and St. Louis was by way of Chenoa, and the travel was considerable. This con- 
tinued, practically, so far as Springfield was concerned, till several years after the close 
of the war. : 

» Samuel Henry built a store about the same time, and R. C. Sallee, who, during 
nearly the whole of the life of this city, has been an active business man here, and 
whose fortune and life were thoroughly devoted to the best interests of the place, came 
here from Ohio and put up astore. All these were built west of the railroad. Mr. 
Sallee remained here, thoroughly identified with the growth of the town, until repeated 
fires swept away the accumulations of an active and successful life, when he removed to 
Missouri. 

J.P. McKnight, from Ohio, built a store the following year, and John MeMahan put 
up a house three blocks west of the “ National,” which stood until the terrible tornado of 
May 13, 1858, literally wiped it out of existence, scattering its material as it did that 
of many of the smaller houses. This storm of wind was the most severe ever known 
here, and is one of the “incidents” which will never fade from the memory of those 
who were then living here. 

In 1857, Dr. Stevenson, the first practicing physician, built a drug store back of 
the ‘“ Bush House,” fronting on the railroad. He was a good doctor, but his “eye to 
business ’’ seems to have been rather askew when he selected his location. Dr. R. W- 
McMahan studied medicine with him and practiced here for several years. é 

George Lounsbery built a blacksmith-shop in 1857, and, the following year, he, in 
company with Louis Ziegler, a young wagon-maker, recently from “ fatherland,” put up 
a wagon-shop, which act commenced the career of one of Chenoa’s most enterprising 
citizens. Mr. Ziegler continued in the wagon-making business for some years, until 
driven out by fire. Not discouraged, he engaged in the milling business for a short 
time, when fire swept away his business and his property. He afterward purchased 
another mill, and that soon fell before the devouring element. 

The first depot-building was built in 1857, on the Y, some distance north of the 
present one. It was a magnificent building, and, beyond comparison, larger and finer than. 
any other such structure on the line of the-railroad. It was built for hotel and depot, 
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having a larger hotel capacity than anything thenin thecounty. It was occupied by Sam 
Emery, and finely furnished throughout. Whether it would ever have proved a paying 
investment to the company who built it, or to the landlord who occupied it, will never 
be known, as while they were preparing to partake of the first meal, a lighted fiuid 
lamp, which was being filled by an employe, fell and the fluid ignited, and the fire, 
which, as a matter of course, followed, laid the fine building in ashes. Emery, soon 
after this, built the ‘“‘ Exchange Hotel,” and ran it for about twelve years. He was a 
popular landlord and a valuable and enterprising citizen. 

Squire Lenney not only built the first store but was the first Postmaster and 
expressman, first President of the Town Board, and was about the first man ever known 
to resign an office in these parts. He resigned the post office after holding it ten years, 
the latter part of which time Ira F. Phillips was deputy in charge. He was also the 
first School Director. This was previous to the era of injunctions, but, in attempting 
to raise the tax for schocl purposes, the Directors had made some trifling omission, and 
M. T. Scott enjoined the collection of the tax. The first man in town was equal to 
the emergency, and applied to the Legislature for a legalizing act, and, in the last hours 
of its session, it was granted, and the taxing went on. 

Joseph Graham was one of the first to break and inclose a farm in the township. 
This was on Section 14. 

Sickness, which is always incident to new settlements, did not spare this. In the 
summer of 1858, nine young children died within a few weeks, and nearly every house 
was in mourning. Among the first deaths in the new town was the little child of W. 
H. Levers, which necessitated the securing and setting apart of some suitable place for 
a cemetery. Mr. Scott, for the proprietors, had, on the laying out of the town, pro- 
posed to give a suitable ground for that purpose. When applied to he assented to a 
burial on the hill due north of the “ National” hotel, and about half a mile away. 
For several years, burials were made there; but new light seemed to break in, and for © 
some reason he revoked his permission and required the removal of all remains. It is 
said that some were never disinterred, and that the ground was actually plowed over, 
leaving nothing to mark the place of burial of such as remain. 

The early settlers found in the lack of fuel a trial which caused them much 
trouble and anxiety. Coming from a place where wood was easily procured, before rail- 
road communication had opened a supply of coal, they had to depend on the Rook’s 
Creek timber, five miles away, for their supply. During the great snow blockade of 
the first winter, the railroad hands were kept so employed trying to keep communication 
open, that their families were sometimes destitute of fuel, and at one time, death by 
freezing was imminent. Peoria was soon able to send a sufficient supply of coal, 
however, and latterly the mines at La Salle, Fairbury, Streator and Bloomington have 
been depended on. ‘T'wo organized efforts have been made to sink a coal shaft here. 
A company was formed by parties residing in Indiana, who, by boring, found coal at the 
depth of 268 feet from the surface. They commenced operations, and reached the 
distance of 160 feet, when quicksand was struck, and water came in so freely that 
digging was abandoned. This was at a point near the railroad, nearly half a mile 
west of the depot. The parties returned to Indiana, re-organized their company, and 
soon after made another attempt. This time the work was done close by, and just 
northwest of the depot, but with a like result. Water came in so freely that the work, 
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after repeated failures, had to be abandoned. The leading citizens encouraged these 
efforts by liberal contributions. That coal-mining will yet be successfully done here 
ean not be doubted. John L. Marsh triumphed over similar difficulties at Fairbury, 
and Chenoa pluck will do it here. 


TOWNSHIP ORGANIZATION. 


For some time after the station was made here, it was known by the railroad off- 
eials and by the traveling public under the name of “ Peoria Junction.” When 
Matthew T. Scott laid out the town, he named it Chenoa, an Indian name having a 
more or less remote significance in the original to some “‘ dark and bloody”’ ground, 
which he, a Kentuckian by birth, education and tradition, treasured up as suitable, 
though it would be difficult to imagine what there was in the treeless, sunny prairie to 
run parallel with, or awaken associations of his “ old Kentucky home.” 

On the adoption of township organization by the legal voters of the county, the 
voters of this township met, pursuant to given notice, in town-meeting, on the 6th day 
of April, 1858, to organize the town and set it afloat on the political waters. R. B. 
Mahan was chosen Moderator, and F. B. Beach, Clerk. The election then proceeded 
as regularly as though Chenoa was not going through an entirely new experience. J. 
B. Graham was elected the first Supervisor, and R. C. Sallee, the first Town Clerk. 
The record of the four principal township officers from that date is as follows: 


Date. Bs ag Supervisor, Town Clerk. Assessor. Collector. 
1858 37 |J. B. Graham......... R. CO Salleeee.ccc-e- +e John Graham......... C. Hetherington. 
1859 66 |John McMahan...... R.. CaiSallllee. ..0... eens Nathaniel Brown.....|Geo. Lounsbery. 
1860} 71 |John McMahan...... R. CaSaileern asc csncat W. Dawson........00 J. B. Lenney. 
1861} 4 |John McMahan...... R. Co Salleertr s..cosceees ViGOeIMHICKSe.e....--c00 C. Hetherington. 
1862) 73 |John McMahan...... Thos. Sandhan........... A. L. Metcaff......... C. Ietherington. 
- 1863) 63 |John McMahan...... Thos. Sandhan........... R., B., Mahanie. ccc. G: Het pereton, 
1864) 93 |Nathaniel Brown...../Thos. Sandhan........... AGN. Nevin: ..c00..0<56 J. D. Moore. 
1865; 66 |Nathaniel Brown...../Thos. Sandhan........... David Sharp........... J. D. Moore. 
1866) 198 |R. C. Sallee............ Thos. Sandhan........... Joel Hicks..........0.. Thos. Sandhan. 
1867) 186 |R. C. Saliee............ Thos. Sandhan........... J. B. Sample.......... Thos. Sandhan. 
1868 3823 |R. C. Sallee.........../J. D. Carpenter ......... John Graham......... Thos. Sandhan. 
1869, 269 |J. P. McKight......... J. B. Bradford’....2.... WA NV ORE: ceoetes 0c 20 Thos. Sandhan. 
MSO; 9426" \Joell Hicks:.-........+. C. H. Holbrook .n.es JNM GSS SS Beetecagnacaode Thos. Sandhan. 
1871) 390 \Joel Hicks..........0.. C. Solder ....<..caeeem .|George Sayrs......s00 ik. D. Churchill. 
1872 401 |C. J. Gilispie.......... C.S. Elder’. ..:<cceeaemes 8. E. Carmichael...... Thos. Sandhan. 
1873, 370 |C. J. Gilispie.......... RR. 1. Helis «0. +sccsemen S. S. Chapman........ Thos. Sandhan. 
1874, 3385 |C. J. Gilispie.......... Samuel M. Foss......... S. 8. Chapman........ Thos, Sandhan. 
1875) 3385 |C, J. Gilispie.......... Cy F. Churchill 22sec 8. 8. Chapman........ Thos. Sandhan. 
1876, 360 |E. M. Pike............ C.F. Churehilllys....s0se S. S. Chapman........ Thos. Sandhan. 
1877| 396 |E. M. Pike............ G. J. Ferguson.........{S. S. Chapman......../Thos. Sandhan. 
137 EOL. Pilkkes...0.....000 G. J. Ferguson........... S. S. Chapman........ Thos. Sandhan 
Ape) amatPiRal rNetcitat lato 'cnia's'siacilciewis'ess|(se.so(ieie sjaiitcisisisins « wa saae aise "(aso oajainelatnledatsicieielereeteiscietee lees = sketsleiateelenemias dQ 


The names of persons who have served as Justices of the Peace are: J. P. 
McKnight, Abihail Hays, Louis Ziegler, W. A. Stark, Martin Shepherd, Joseph Evans, 
N. K. Haynes and J. B. Lenney. The Commissioners of Highways have been Noah 
Drake, Joel Hicks, Albert Riggs, J. P. McKnight, E. Mahan, George Hanks, David 
Sutton, J. W. Vanderbelt, Joel Hicks, W. A. Stark, N. B. McColm, Jonathan Waite, 
C. J. Gilispie, Samuel Murdy, James Brady, O. D. Castle, John McColm, John Mor- 
row, Andrew Jackson, William Clauson, Joseph Evans, 8. C. Hays, 8. Casey, C. J. 
Gilispie. 
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From this list it will be seen who have exercised the controlling influence on the 
affairs of the township. [For six successive years, “Pap” Sandhan has been Town 
Clerk, and for twelve, Collector of tribute. Squire Lenney has held almost every 
position as by right, he being the father of the town, while Joseph Menton, who is 
down in the books as one of the pioneers, does not seem to have turned his attention 
to political affairs; his name does not appear in any official list. McMahan, McKnight 
and McColm seem to have kept up the good name of Scottish progenitors in working 
for the public weal. 

CITY ORGANIZATION. 

The first movement for town organization was made July 7, 1864. Nine years 
had now elapsed since the ‘“ Farmers’ Store’ had been erected, and the people who had 
devoted their lives to this undertaking began to long for sidewalks, city police and other 
insignia of true civilization. At this date, a public meeting was called, and an election 
ordered for the 25th of July to vote for or against town organization. At that election, 
fourteen votes were cast for such organization. An election was held for five Trustees, 
one of which should be elected President by the five, at which 21 votes were cast. The 
canvass of the votes showed the following result: For D. Sharp, 9; R. C. Sallee, 17; 
J. B. Lenney, 19; F. Ohmit, 10; D.C. Mears, 11; W.M. Fales, 19; J. D. Moore, 15; 
I. F. Phillips, 2. 

August 8, the first meeting of the Town Board was held, and elected J. B. 
Lenney, President; Thomas Sandhan, Clerk ; Nathaniel Brown, Constable and Street 
Commissioner, and R. C. Rollins, Treasurer, and fixed the boundary of the town. 
_ The bounds included all of the original plats of Chenoa (Scott’s) and of Hast Chenoa 
(Hamilton’s), and all additions which had been platted and filed in the office of County 
Recorder, and all the “vacant land lying between the two”’ plats first named. This 
last was the “high wall” which Scott had erected between his and Hamilton’s interests. 
The limits thus given embraced ninety-four blocks. In January, 1865, H. R. Benson 
was appointed Clerk and Attorney to the Board, at a salary of $100 per annum. Below 
is a record of town officers since elected : 

August, 1865, N. A. Sanborn, President, R. C. Sallee, W. H. Levers, Robert 
Hanna, D. V. Harrison; August, 1866, N. A. Sanborn, President, D. Sharp, George 
Lounsbery, J. B. Lenney, W. M. Fales; August, .1867, N. A. Sanborn, President, R. 
C. Sallee, A. B. Seybolt, R. W. McMahan, W. M. Fales; August, 1868, N. A. Sanborn, 
President, R. C. Sallee, Nathaniel Brown, James Colter, J. D. Carpenter; August, 
1869, Louis Ziegler, President, J. B. Lenney, N. A. Sanborn, EK. D. Churchill, A. 
Work, Jesse Lynch, Clerk; August, 1870, L. Ziegler, President, J. O. Combs, Thomas 
Sandhan, Michael Dillon, R. J. Williams, H. R. Benson, Clerk; August, 1871, J. R. 
Snyder, President, S. E. Carmichael, W. A. Haynes, E. D. Churchill, W. M. Fales, 
Lynch, Clerk. 

In 1868, the Legislature gave to Chenoa a new charter, that known commonly as 
“the Princeton charter.” It was done very quietly, without the fact of the change 
being generally known. In those days of “special legislation,” such things were possi- 
ble, and, in fact, grew into quite common practice. For “ ways that were dark,” the 
Illinois Legislature in the olden time, under special legislation and “ omnibus” practice, 
could discount any heathen of Chinese extraction ever seen this side of the Sierra 
Nevadas, or any other man. The “ Princeton charter” forbade the granting of license 
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for the sale of liquors, not only in the town, but for a mile or two outside. This charter 
actually took effect on its passage, in the winter, and was not known to the voters until 
after the following August election. Under this charter, the town continued to act 
until after the passage of the general incorporation act. 

August 5, 1872, an election was called to vote for or against organizing as a city. 
The whole number of votes cast was 169. For city organization, 150; against city 
organization, 18; for minority representation in the City Council, 89; against minority 
representation, 76. So both propositions were carried. 

The first election under this organization was September 7, 1872. The following 
officers were elected: J. R. Snyder, Mayor; Aldermen. Gidbas Lounsbery, R. G. 
Jordon, E. D. Churchill, J. E. Wightman, W. M. Fales, A. M. Crosby; Clerk, C. 
H. Holbrook; Attorney, Thomas J. Hays; Treasurer, J. H. Work. These officers. 
served until the regular time for election, April, 1873, when the following were elected: 
Mayor, C. S. Elder; Aldermen for two years, George Lounsbery, S. E. Carmichael,. 
David Fitzgerald; for one year, R. G. Jordon, Henry Crab, J. E. Wightman ; Clerk, 
Samuel Foss; Attorney, Jesse Lynch; Treasurer, J. H. Work; Police Magistrate, T. 
C. Carlisle. 

In 1874, the minority representative plan was repealed, and the city was divided 
into three wards. The following were elected Aldermen for two years: First Ward, 
Horace La Bar; Second Ward, J. B. Bradford; Third Ward, J. E. Wightman ; for 
one year, Isaac Carson; Attorney, Jesse Lynch; Clerk, O. D. Sanborn; Treasurer, 
Joseph Hicks. a 

In 1875, J. R. Snyder was elected Mayor; Aldermen, W. M. Fales, W. G. Abbott, 
E. D. Churchill; Clerk, C. S. Elder; Attorney, J. W. Seybolt; Treasurer, S. 8. 
Chapman. 

In 1876, R. C. Rollins, R. G. Jordon, J. KE. Wightman, Aldermen; Clerk, W. E.. 
Ketcham ; Tresanedr, A. Work; Attorney, J. Lynch. 

1877, J. EH. Wightman, Mayor; Aldermen, S. S. Chapman, G. T. Coonley, N. H. 
Pike; Clerk, W. HE. Ketcham; Attorney, R. W. Lill; Treasurer, T. J. Banta. 

1877, Aldermen, J. D. Rilea, R. G. Jordon, W. ns Miller. 

The following official salaries are fully earned and regularly paid: Mayor, $25 per 
annum ; Clerk, $35; Treasurer, $15; Attorney, $50; Aldermen, $1 per meeting, one 
meeting per month. 

From the first, the official trust. of the young city has been faithfully and econom- 
ically managed. There is no city debt, no tax levied on assessment. License fee, $300. 
Salaries have been kept small; no expensive public improvements have been under- 
taken. The total expenditures for the last official year (which is a fair average) were 
$2,870.55. Nearly twelve miles of plank sidewalk are laid and kept in good repair. 

The original town of Chenoa embraces 21 blocks west of the railroad; Scott’s first 
Addition, 6, blocks, south and west of this. Hast Chenoa, 12 blocks in Section 1; 
Hamilton’s Ist Addition, 9 blocks; his 2d Addition, 9 blocks, both north of this; W. 
H. Levers’ Ist Addition, 9 blocks, and his 2d, 9 blocks, both in Section 12; Pearce’s. 
Addition, 6 blocks, and McMahan’s Ist and 2d Additions, 13 blocks, both in Section 1. 

The Postmasters have been J. B. Lenney, appointed in 1856; G. T. Coonley, in 
1866; G. W. Bovard, in October, 1874; O. D. Sanborn, in February, 1875, re-ap- 
pointed February 10, 1879. 
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The railroad officials now serving are: For the Chicago & Alton Railroad, A. H. Cope- 
land, Ticket Agent; C. J. Chisam, Freight Agent; C. B. Hanna, Night Operator ; John _ 
Campbell, Baggageman; William Cleary, Trackmaster. For the Toledo, Peoria & Warsaw 
Railroad, Alonzo Thomas, Ticket Agent; D. P. Cherry, Freight Agent; Harry Carlisle, 
Night Operator; John Keeley, Trackmaster; William Gayman and Lewis Arnold, Draymen. 

Chenoa has several fine brick business blocks. That built by W. M. Hamilton, of 
Wenona, north of the railroad, and occupied by W. M. Fales, was built in 1869, is 
55x85 feet, two stories and basement; Snyder’s Block, built in 1873, 50x80 feet, two 
stories and basement; Shipman’s Block, on the “ flat-iron,” 24 feet on the north end 
and 80 on the south, is 120 feet long, two stories and basement, and the one built by 
Snyder, Ketcham & Seybolt, and Coonley, in 1871, also two stories and basement, hav- 
ing the bank at the corner, are among the finest. 


BUSINESS. 


_ At first, only the part of the town west of the railroad (original town of Chenoa), 
was devoted to business. The portion lying between this and Kast Chenoa, was not 
platted, and hence was not in market. The objections of Scott were overcome in 1865, 
and at that time Louis Ziegler built a large wagon-shop east of the railroad, and about 
the same time several others built there. Now, at least nineteen-twentieths of the busi- 
ness is transacted on the ground which Scott had dedicated to a high wall between him 
and Hamilton. 

The men who have, by their energy, capital and business rectitude, made Chenoa 
what it is are J. R. Snyder, Sanborn Bros., Haynes, Jordon & Co., Louis Ziegler, J. B. 
Lenney, W. M. Fales, J. P. McKnight, R. C. Sallee, George Bettinger, Hicks, 
Elias Shipman, W. H. Levers, the Bushes (father and son), and several others whose 
names appear in these annals. 

At present, business of various kinds is represented by the following: Dry goods 
and groceries, W.M. Fales (who has been in trade here twenty years), James H. Worth 
(fifteen years, has been in trade fifty-two years, and has seen four general seasons of pros- 
tration in trade and industries), A. D. Keepers, 8. C. Allen (ten years), Jacob Balbach, 
and A. W. Atwood ; groceries, Ketcham & Seybolt, Snyder Bros., G. W. Miller, and 
F. N. Merton; drugs, T. J. Banta & Co., W. Ruger, Southwick & Lenney ; hardware, 
Besley & Wightman, Jewell & Gibson; tin and stoves, Alexander Holden; boots and 
shoes, Andrew Work, M. M. Arnold, H. W. Plank; grain, Churchill & Sons, Haynes 
Bros., Louis: Ziegler ; hotels, Z. Munsell, A. W. Miller; bakery, Thomas Edwards ; 
wagon and carriage makers, Jewell & Gibson, Otto Scherberth, Fred Brumm, R. C. 
Rollins, H. Crab; butcher, Garisch Bros.; printer, C. W. Stickney ; harness-makers, 
S. C. Atwood, Fred. Shearer, J. D. Moore; bank, J. R. Snyder; clothing, T. B. Pritch- 
ard; livery-stable, Robert Hanna; mlk-dealer, William Maxwell; furniture, D. Shober ; 
boarding-houses, Silas Baker, the Misses Ludem; paznters, Edward Hendee, Will- 
iam Alexander; dumber and coal, Pike Bros., La Bar & Gordon; millinery, etc., Miss 
Bowen, Mrs. George T. Coonley ; book and newsdealers, O. D. Sanborn, George T. 
Coonley ; segar-makers, Lilie Bros.; watchmakers and jewelers, M. W. Jenks, William 
Ellis; contractors and builders, Obmit & Ballinger, Dunlap Bros.; doctors and dentists, 
G. W. Ewing, Dr. Holderness, J. A. Munroe, J. M. Gallahue; lawyers, Martin Shep- 
hard, Judge Lynch, R. W. Sill, T. H. Harder. 
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From the first, the grain trade has» been an important factor in the growth and 
_ business of the city. With competing markets, and with the pluck and push of her 
produce-buyers, grain was brought to this market from many miles around, even from 
those farms which were naturally tributary to other railroad towns. The men who had 
this interest in hand never let the buyers in other towns overbid them, and have been 
singularly successful in trade. 

The first grist-mill was erected in 1861, by Mr. Nordyke, now head of the Nordyke 
Manufacturing Company, Indianapolis, the citizens contributing the ground and build- 
ing. It was sold to Pontiac parties, and, in 1864, purchased by Sanborn Bros., who 
tore it down in 1868, and built a large four-run mill. The mill was purchased by 
Dehnor & Ziegicr, but was burned in 1875. 


CHURCHES, SOCIETIES, ETC. 


There are five churches, viz., Presbyterian, Congregationalist, Baptist, Methodist. 
and Roman Catholic. The first church organization was the Presbyterian (N.S.), which 
was about 1860. It, however, soon disbanded, its members going by letter to “the 
Chenoa Presbyterian Church” (QO. S.), which was organized in 1862 by the Presbytery 
of Bloomington, March 6, in the old schoolhouse, Rev. D. A. Cornelison acting as 
Moderator. This meeting of Presbytery was duly called for the purpose of acting on a 
petition of the citizens to have a church formed here, and was the first permanent 
organization. The Church was organized with fourteen members—Rebecca Bush, 
Nathaniel Brown, Mary A. Gray, Huddessa Hicks, Edward Rowland, Margaret Rou- 
land, Sarah E. Brown, Julia G. Scott, Margaret McCune, Jane Rowland, Rosanna 
McCune, Martha Smith and Edwin F. Belden. Edward Rowland and Nathaniel 
Brown were chosen Ruling Elders and were duly installed. The present Elders are 
Addison Muzzy, William Maxwell, J. F. McClintock and William Crawford. Fora 
short time, the Church was supplied by Rev. J. T. Whittemore; after that, by Rev. P. 
D. Young; from December, 1863, to April, 1866, by Rev. A. L. Knox; from this 
date to April, 1868, by Rev. W. L. Green. In May following, Rev. M. M. Travis 
commenced his labors here, and, during the year, was duly installed the first Pastor. 
His services have continued to the present time. The entire number received into the 
membership of the Church has been 393. The present membership is 175, not includ- 
ing such as have moved away without being dismissed. Soon after the organization, 
they commenced the erection of the first church-edifice built in the place, which they 
sold to the Congregational society, and, in 1873, they commenced the erection of the 
large and beautiful brick edifice they how occupy. It is believed to be (outside of 
Bloomington and Normal) the finest church-edifice in the county, and cost $15,000. A 
parsonage has also been erected at a cost of $2,000. A flourishing Sunday school is 
maintained. To the labors of the present Pastor, Rev. M. M. Travis, most of the work 
done in this building, as well as the spiritual growth, must be attributed. Ardent, 
patient, faithful, have been his labors, and it is a pleasant thought that for years to come, 
even after his pulse may have ceased to beat, the results of his laborious, devoted life 
will be felt through generations yet to come. He has long been officially connected 
with the school as one of the Board of Directors, with like good results. 

The Roman Catholic.—As everywhere in the West where laborers are in demand, 
a goodly number of Roman Catholics early made their homes here. Up to 1865, the. 
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members of this Church in_this vicinity were irregularly visited and ministered to in 
spiritual things by clergymen from Bloomington, and by Rev. Fathers Kennedy and 
Campbell, later, in regular monthly services. The year mentioned, Chenoa was attached. 
to El Paso, and attended to monthly by Father Keenan, now of Amboy. 

In 1868, a committee consisting of Hugh Brady, J ames Welch and John Hayes, 
with Father Keenan as President, was appointed to select grounds and erect a church. 
Up to this time, services had been held in private houses and schoolhouses. The com- 
mittee disagreed, and so persisted in disagreeing, that, at one time, it was proposed to- 
erect two churches in different parts of the city. The Father, President of the com-. 
mittee, could not sanction such a course, and withdrew from the committee, and, shortly 
afterward, resigned the charge, which was immediately intrusted to Rev. Father Fan- 
ning, then and now Missionary Rector of Fairbury. 

Father Fanning had no difficulty with obdurate committeemen, for he cut the 
Gordian knot by appointing himself a committee of one, and employed William 
O’Brien, of East Lynn, IIl., to put up a frame building 33x60, 20 feet posts. 

Service was first celebrated in the new church in February, 1869, since which, 
several additions and improvements have been made. In size and beauty, it is only 
surpassed by one church in the city. 

In 1871, it was visited by the much-beloved Bishop Foley, who gave confirmation: 
to a class of 125, chiefly children, from ten years and upward. It was dedicated to the 
service of God November 3, 1876, in honor of SS. Malachi and Columbkill, to the latter: 
of whom Father Fanning claims relationship. The dedicatory services were performed. 
by the Rev. Dean Terry, of Ottawa, whose praise is in all the churches, assisted by the- 
Rectors of Fairbury, E] Paso and Batavia. 

In June, 1878, the Rt. Rev. Bishop Spaulding, of the new See of Peoria, adminis- 
tered sacrament of confirmation to 106 persons. The congregation consists of 125. 
families, averaging 5 members each. 

The officers of the Church consist of the Rector, Father Fanning; Mr. David Fitz- 
gerald, who succeeded M. W. Dillon, Collector of Rents; and Mr. ea Mrs. Dennis 
O’Connor, Custodians. -To these assistants, the Reverend Father and the Church are 
under great obligations—especially so to the latter, whose services are of a nature to. 
demand and receive éxacting attention, which is rendered in love and veneration. 

The difficulties which Father Fanning met at the very beginning of his faithful 
labors here have been overcome in such a way as to mark him a man of great tact in- 
management, and his praise is on the lips of all. 

The Baptist Church—tIn January, 1866, serveral persons who were attached to 
the Baptist persuasion, and most of whom had been members of that denomination 
before coming here, met and formed a Sabbath school, having in contemplation a church 
organization. Such organization was effected in March of that year by Rev. Samuel 
Bishop, consisting of twenty-two members. Preaching by pastors of that denomina- 
tion was maintained, not very regularly, for the next two years. In 1868, a frame: 
edifice was erected, about 25x40, which cost in the neighborhood of $3,500, and Rev. 
James Frey was secured as Pastor. Frey’s services closed in September, 1869. 

From August, 1870, till October, 1871, Rev. Charles Wilcox was Pastor. From 
October, 1871, to October, 1873, Rev. A. S. Ames; from that date until January, 
1875, Rev. A. Gross; from April 4, 1875, to October 1, 1876, Rev. T. T. Potter, and. 
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for one year following, Rev. W. H. Wells, have successively served as Pastors. May 
1, 1878, Rev. J. B. Brown commenced his present pastorate. 

There are at present about one hundred and twenty-five active members. One of 
the most interesting occasions to this Church was in October, 1874, when forty mem- 
bers were added to the Church, under the then charge of Elder Ames, as the results of 
a special protracted effort. 

The Trustees of the Church are W. A. Haynes, J. T. Howard and HE. Dunham. 
The Sabbath school, under the superintendency of W. A. Haynes, has an average 
attendance of about cighty, and eight teachers. 

Methodist Episcopal.—Probably, in nine out of ten cases, the pioneer religious 
ministrations in all Western localities have been by the Methodists. In Chenoa’s case, 
if it has been so, the writer has failed to find the person who is custodian of the infor- 
mation. In 1866 Rev. Mr. Day and Rev. John Barlow, P. E. of Washington District, 
were the ministers here, and in 1867, Rev. Mr. Day. 

In the fall of this year, the Church commenced the erection of the present edifice, 
38x55, frame, which, through bad management and poor contracts, was made to cost 
$4,000. But it is out of debt, and answers the purpose as well as though it had been 
built more economically. The Pastors since that date have been as follows: 1868, 
Rev. T. 8. Rhodes, who soon resigned his work and left the field without supply ; 
1869, Rev. John Winsor, with Rev. Joseph Millsap, P. E.; 1870, Rev. John Taylor; 
1872, Rev. John Luckcock ; 1873, Rev. W. J. Giddings, with Rev. EH. G. Hall, P. E.; 
1874, 1875 and 1876, Rev. B. Applebec; 1877, Rev. T. McNair; 1878, Rev. W. P. 
Graves. 

There are in full membership sixty-eight. The Sabbath school has an average 
attendance of about seventy, with eight teachers. Prof. J. A. Miller is Superintendent ; 
Jacob Ballinger, Assistant. ' 

The Salem M. E. Church, located in the extreme southeastern part of the town- 
ship, was organized in 1866. The membership, at its organization, consisted of C. J. 
Gilispie,, Davis Parkhill, their wives, and one or two others. The first services were 
‘conducted by Rev. J. 8. Millsap, who then resided ‘at Lexington. Rev. A. E. Day 
was the first regular Pastor of the Church after its organization. Meetings have been 
held in the schoolhouse in that vicinity, and at the residence of G. A. Wolff, regularly, 
to the present time, though no definite steps have been taken to erect a house of worship 
until a recent date. At the present time, a church-edifice is in process of erection on 
Section 36, which, when completed, will be a neat and convenient building for the pur- 
pose. Its proposed cost is $1,000. The membership of the Church now numbers 
twenty-seven. Rev. John Rogers is present Pastor. 

Congregationul.—The Congregational Church of Chenoa was organized July 21,1867, 
by Rev. Elisha Jenney, who was Superintendent of Home Missions, and Rev. H. G. 
Pendleton, who had for some weeks been visiting families and preaching in the neigh- 
borhood. Mr. Jenney preached on that occasion from the 73d Psalm, 21st verse, Mr. 
Pendleton giving the right hand of fellowship. The original members numbered sev- 
enteen. Mr. Pendleton continued to minister to the little Church, growing steadily in 
numbers, until April, 1872. The Church was received into the Central Association, at 
El Paso, the year it was organized. A mission Sunday school was maintained and a 
weekly prayer-meeting, with great regularity. Rev. W. B. Williams was Acting Pastor 
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‘for the following year; Rev. OJ. Shannon, until March, 1874; Rev. C. H. Eaton, 
‘from December, 1874, for one year. During his pastorate, the Presbyterian Church 
‘property was purchased. Rev. J. V. Nillis served as Pastor from December, 1875, 
anti] January, 1878. 

Up to the time of the tenth anniversary, 101 had united with the Church, which 
at present numbers 78. The Sabbath school, in charge of R. EB. Helms, is in a flour- 
ishing condition. The congregation own a neat and comfortable house of worship, but 
are at present without a minister. 

Lodges.—Chenoa Lodge, No. 292, F. & A. Masons was chartered in October, 
1859. The charter members were William C. Carter, George Birch, James Sample, 
George W. Stoker, John Campbell, Daniel McLeod, Isaac Coldron, R. C. Sallee and 
Squire L. Payne. W. C. Carter was the first Master. The Lodge does not owna 
‘building, but the hall occupied by it is furnished very finely,‘and has few superiors in 
this particular in the State. The furniture and insignia cost about $2,000. R. EH. 
Beard is Master. The Lodge numbers sixty members. Regular communications, sec- 
‘ond and fourth Wednesdays of each month. 

Chapter No. 143, Royal Arch Masons, was chartered in 1870. The charter 
members were Louis Ziegler, R. C. Sallee, A. H. Copeland, James Sample, G. W. 
Stoker, W. H. Boies, H. L. Perkins, W. C. Arnold, A. Stevens. Louis Ziegler was 
first High Priest, as he is at present. There are thirty-five members. Regular con- 
‘vocations, first and third Tuesdays of each month. 

Chenoa Lodge, No. 387, I. O. O. F., was organized in Febrnary, 1866. The mem- 
‘bership now numbers twenty-eight. They meet each Monday. W. A. Miller, Noble 
Grand; R. P. Jewett, Vice Grand; M. W. Jenks, Secretary. 

Newspapers.—The history of the first newspaper in a new town is almost, with- 
out exception, a story of unrealized hopes, misdirected efforts and unpaid bills. That 
this was not the case at Chenoa, was owing largely to the superior qualifications of the 
‘young man, Silas I’. Dyer, who was the originator of the first enterprise. He was an 
excellent workman—careful and painstaking in his labors, and his memory is held in 
grateful recollection. His early death was a loss not to his family and home alone, but to 
the profession of journalism of which, had his life been spared, he would have proved a 
real adornment. A short sketch of his life is given: Silas F. Dyer was born in Cape 
Elizabeth, Me., November 7, 1844, and was the youngest of seven children. When nine 
years of age, his father removed to Bristol, Kendall Co., Il]. His mother died in 1853, 
and his father in 1859. He remained in school until the latter year, when he commenced 
work in the office of the Kendall County Clarion, at Bristol. In the summer, though 
but sixteen years old, he enlisted for the war in the Thirty-sixth, serving four years and 
two months, participating in every battle but one in which that regiment was engaged ; 
was not wounded and was never in the hospital. After actual hostilities ceased, he was 
detailed as printer at the Texas headquarters. Discharged just before attaining his 
majority, he returned and worked at the case in Ottawa and Chicago. In June, 1867, 
in partnership with James McMurtrie, he started the Chenoa Zimes without ‘bonus ” 
from the citizens, but with liberal promises of subscription and advertising patronage, 
which promises were very generally fulfilled. McMurtrie died soon after, and a pre- 
monition seemed to take possession of Dyer’s mind, that he was not long to survive his 
partner. In June, 1868, he married Miss Deborah Dixon, of Bristol, by Bios two 
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children were born, only one of whom survived its father. He died from the effect of 
hemorrhage of the lungs August 8, 1871, having been confined to the bed less than a 
week. His body was buried at Bristol, being accompanied thither by a deputation of” 
the Chenoa Masons, who mourned their dead brother with an affection little less than 
that of his own family. After her brother's death, Miss L. M. Dyer, now, as for many 
years, a teacher in the city schools, assumed charge of the paper, and for some months. 
kept up the reputation which Dyer had made for the Zimes. It.was then sold to C. 
H. King, who kept it going about a year; but the general unreliability of its manage- 
ment, the utter lack of mechanical workmanship lost the patronage the Dyers had given 
it, and he soon left, growling about want of support. ©. R. Spore published it about a 
year, when ©. H. John and the Bovard Brothers purchased it, and, a few months later, 
the latter became proprietors and changed the name to the Monitor. A few months 
later, C. H. John repurchased it, and, after two years, sold to the Mann Brothers, who 
changed the name to the Gazette, and, after two years, sold to C. H. Stickney, who still 
publishes it. The citizens of Chenoa hike never failed to give a fair patronage when the 
paper has been worthy of support. The paper, under the several different manage-- 
‘ments, has always remained an independent. 

Schools.—Ever since Chenoa bie became a city, it has had excellent schools. 
District No. 1 embraces Sections 1, 2, 11 and 12 of the township, the schoolhouse 
standing in almost the exact casareaey center of the district, and is a beautiful and 
sightly structure, 60 feet square, three stories and a basement, adorned with belfry and 
minarets, is kept thoroughly painted and scrupulously neat. The rooms are high, the 
floors deadened, and cost, when built (1867), $26,000, $23,000 of which still remains 
a debt on the district. There are two rooms on the first floor, two on the second, and 
one large one and two recitation-rooms on the third. The school interest of this dis- 
trict is in good hands. The present Directors are R. G. Jordon and J. E. Wightman— 
two leading business men of the city—and Rev. M. M. Travis. Prof. J. A. Miller is Prin- 
cipal; Mrs. Miller, Assistant; Miss Hays, teacher of first intermediate; Mrs. Lenny, second. 
intermediate; Miss Dyer and Mrs. Duley, of the first and second primaries. The 
annual expense, including interest, does not vary much from $6,000. By the school 
census, 1878, the number of children between six and twenty-one years was 327 ; number 
enrolled in school, 275 ; average daily attendance, 230. Professors Glover, Lony, Mor- 
row, Poor and Pingrey have in turn served as Principals here previous to the present one. 
The course of study includes all the common branches taught in district schools, including 
botany, philosophy, geology, chemistry, Constitution of the United States, and the fol- 
lowing “optional:” astronomy, mental and moral philosophy, Latin, Greek and French 
—preparing graduates to enter college. The text-books used are “ Independent ” readers,. 
-“Monteith’s” geography, “ White’s” arithmeties, “Ray’s” algebra, “Greenleaf’s ” 
geometry, “‘Tenney’s” natural history, “Brown's” physiology, “ Cooley’s” philosophy, 
“Steele’s” geology, “Gray’s” botany, “Kiddle’s” astronomy, “Scott’s” United States. 
history. 

Fives.—Several very damaging fires have occurred in the city. The fine large 
depot and hotel building was burned just after it was completed, in 1856. In 1870,. 
_Ziegler’s large wagon-shop was totally destroyed. In 1871, the stores of R. C. Sallee, 
Ketcham & Seybolt, and of Ednars were consumed, and little saved out of them. In. 
1873, Haynes, Jordan & Co.’s large elevator, with all the grain it contained. In 1874 
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-Liegler & Dehner’s large four-run grist-mill. The same year, R. C. Sallee’s two stores, 
and in 1876, Ziegler’s second mill. Mr. Ziegler naturally thinks he has had enough 
in the conflagration line, and prefers some other kind of accidents in the future. 

In the matter of patriotic reply to their country’s call, the citizens of Chenoa were 
not behind their neighbors. The aggregate population at that time was small, and no 
company was formed there, lying in between the two county seats, Bloomington and 
Pontiac, where recruiting was almost continually going on; those living in Chenoa 
went to those places to enlist, and many were likely “credited” to those places who 
resided in Chenoa. During the earlier years of enlistment, it mattered not where one 
enlisting was ‘‘credited;” but in the latter days, when drafting became first a threat, 
and then a reality, those liable to draft began to hurry around, to find where the cred- 
its of their township were. [In all, some fifty to sixty soldiers enlisted from this place; 
many going into the Ninety-fourth, some into the Thirty-third (Normal), quite a num-. 
ber to the One Hundred and Twenty-ninth, and some to the First Cavalry and to many 
other ‘ical 

MEADOWS STATION, 
on Section 6, lies four miles west of Chenoa, on the T., P. & W. R. R.; was platted 
and recorded in 1877, by Charles Parker, who owned the land there. TE is a flag sta- 
tion, having in its limits a post office—Charles Klein, Postmaster—a store, grainhouse, 
eight or ten dwelling-houses. A large quantity of grain is shipped from there, but its 
other business is not large. 


EMPIRE TOWNSHIP. 


Empire, in the southern tier of townships, is the third from the eastern boundary, 
and, like all in this tier, is eight miles long by six east and west, and is deseribed as 
Town 22 north, Range 4 east, and the first twelve sections of Town 21, Range 4 east of 
the Third Principal Meridian. 

For a long time it was known as Le Roy, taking its name from the village; but 
when township organizations went into effect, it became necessary to change the name, 
and S. A. Mcore, Esq., suggested the name ‘‘ Empire” which was proudly and eagerly 
accepted by the people, for to them it seemed really an empire. Salt Creek, which took 
its name from some real or supposed saline springs along its bank, runs nearly through 
the center of the township. The west branch rising in Downs, connects with the east- 
ern and northern branches in Section 33, and the stream flows south through Sections 
4 and 8 of the southern township, making one of the finest cattle townships in the 
county. The Kickapoo Indians gave the stream its name. ‘“ Buckles’ Grove,” or 
‘‘ Buckleses Grove,” as the citizens persist in calling it, winds around with the stream 
through Empire, and Old Town Timber skirts the northern tier of sections part way across 
the town, making originally about ten or twelve sections timbered. The timber was of 
an excellent quality, and abounded with game of every description, as did the stream 
with fish. Wild honey was so plenty that the people who came here did not need to 
stretch the imagination much to call it a “land flowing with milk and honey,” for with 
the mere trouble of milking, and chopping down the trees, all the milk and honey one 
needed might be obtained. The surface of land outside the timber-belts is moderately 
rolling, and the farms that now occupy the virgin prairie soil which old John Buckles 
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looked on in 1827 as being of no earthly value but to hold the timber portion of the 
world together, are some of the finest in the county. John Buckles, a Virginian by 
birth, had wandered around until he struck this grove in 1827. He had lived in 
Edwards, Sangamon and Logan Counties, and pushed in this direction because he had 
been informed, or more likely his own instincts (for he was a hunter rather than a farmer) 
told him that there was somewhere an earthly spot which white man -had not ruined 
by crazy civilization. In coming from Logan County, he passed by Randolph’s Grove, 
which was in all respects as fine as this, except that it was already occupied by several 
families. John Buckles had a family of thirteen children—nine boys and four girls. 
Just why the Lord was so partial ‘to these old pioneers, in the way of children, when 
they did not even possess, many of them, a foot of land, and just how the mothers 
managed, moving as they did every two or three years to some rew spot, to get their 
work done up, take care of baby, and get a stitch of sewing done, are questions which the 
women of the present age have never satisfactorily answered. \ 

Buckles did not bring all his children here, for some had settled in other places. 
The first cabin erected by white man, in what is now Empire, was on Section 28, north 
of the Grove, and about one mile south of Le Roy. From here, old John and his boys 
sallied out to hunt and to explore the country around. The following year, Jesse Funk 
and his brother-in-law, James Burleson, drove a great lot of hogs to this grove, because 
there was so much here for them to eat. They made a camp for the protection of their 
men who cared for the hogs, and the same year Aquilla Conaway came from Kentucky 
and purchased the claim which Buckles had taken, he moving farther west onto Section 
29. Here Conaway and his children remained several years. The earliest recollection 
of this new home which Mr. Conaway has, was a black wolf which the Buckles young- 
sters had fastened to a pole by a girth around its middle, and was thus exhibited to 
visitors as a trophy of the chase. 

The old man Buckles made a tannery, perhaps several of them, here at the Grove. 
No ruins are now discernible, perhaps owing to his method of building. He cut down 
a large oak log and dug it out so that it would hold several barrels, and used it as a vat 
for tanning his hides, putting the bark which was on the outside on the inside to do 
duty. Mr. Buckles was the largest man ever known in these parts; he weighed 380 
pounds. The years 1829 and 1830 brought in at least a dozen families into the Grove, 
80 that during the winter of the deep snow there were enough here to form quite a 
community. 

Michael Dickerson, who had iived two years near Lytleville and two years at Long 
Point, in De Witt County, at the former of which places he had built the first mill 
erected in Randolph’s Grove, came here and purchased a claim of Mr. Bennett on Sec- 
tion 20, near where his son Henry so long resided. Dickerson was brother-in-law to 
the Rutledges. His sons Frank and Henry have been long known as among the best 
citizens of Empire. They had been just a month in their new home when the deep 
snow came, finding them poorly prepared for such an emergency. There was no mill at 
the Grove yet, and for weeks the corn had to be prepared for cooking either by soaking in 
lye, or by pounding in a mortar. The boys attended the first schools ever held in this 
Grove, in a schoolhouse standing on the northwest corner of Section 28, near H. C. Dick- 
erson’s. It was built of logs, and by contribution, of course, as there was yet, in 1832, 
no common-school system in operation. 
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Lame William Johnson, who, until a few years ago, lived in this township, taught 
the first school, and really commenced it in a log house near by before the schoolhouse: 
was done. Mr. and Mrs. Amasa Washburn, Mr. Gaunt, Mr. Thompson and James. 
Vandeventer taught in this first log schoolhouse. Mr. and Mrs. Washburn are said to- 
have organized the first Sabbath school, though the date is not clearly ascertained. 
When R. F. Dickerson was married, he says that he had one pony, but neither cow, 
hog, sheep or money, and kept house three months without bedstead, chair or table. 
He afterward was able to own several. 

Henry C. Dickerson, who lives on the old homestead, has been largely engaged in 
cattle-raising and trading. The other sons of Michael Dickerson, Caleb and Wesley,. 
have long owned farms in the southwestern portion of Empire. 

Reuben Clearwater came here in 1828, and took up land in the south part of Section 
28, near Salt Creek. In 1838, his daughter was married to James Kimler, who, since 
then, has been living at or near the place where Mr. Clearwater first settled, and in. 
Le Roy. 

Abram Buckles came from Indiana in 1832, and took up a claim in the north part of 
Section 30. This claim he entered at the land office at the sale in 1835; about 1855, 
he bought in Section 31, where he lived until his death in 1877, leaving a large family. 

Father Silas Waters, a Virginian by birth, came from Bourbon County, Ky., to 
Buckles’ Grove in November, 1830, and settled on Section 20, one and a half miles. 
west of Le Roy, on the farm which his son Chalton now lives. When only twenty 
years old he married Miss Conaway, and, the year followiag, he united himself with 
the Methodist Church, and has been since that time a consistent, live, working 
Christian. He had hardly got settled in his new home before he went to mill, down on 
the Kickapoo, south of Randolph’s Grove, taking a load with a yoke of oxen. Soon 
after he started back, the heavy snow, which is remembered so well by all those who 
lived here in 1830, commenced to fall, and he drove as fast as possible the ten miles 
which lay between Randolph’s Grove and his home. He had no compass and had to 
depend entirely on his own judgment, or on Providence, for direction. There was no 
road and the air was so full of snow that there was absolutely nothing to direct him. 
He arrived home safely. The snow had fallen to the depth of thirty-three inches during 
his ten miles’ trip. He was one of the first to organize the Methodist Church here, 
and was the first Class-leader. To him, more than to perhaps any other one man, the 
members of that denomination have looked for advice and for assistance in the tempo- 
ralities of the church. They look upon him as a father, and apparently with good 
reason, for he is a man of excellent judgment and great energy and piety. Though 
now in his seventy-sixth year, there is to the casual visitor no appearance of physical 
decay or approaching weakness. But for the snowy whiteness of his head he would 
hardly be called an old man. For some years he has lived in Le Roy. His sons that 
are living are near by on farms which their and their father’s industry have made com- 
fortable and remunerative. 

T. J. Barnett settled near here in 1832, west of Mr. Waters. After farming for 
some years, he went into trade in Le Roy and has recently retired, having acquired a 
competency, and takes life tolerably easy. 

Alvin Barnett, an older brother, made his home here two years earlier. He 
acquired about seven hundred acres of land in Sections 19 and 30, near the western 
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boundary of the township, and, about 1838, he sold to Jacob Karr, who moved in here 
at that time. Mr. Karr is dead, and the land was divided among his heirs. 

On the south side of the Grove, Aaron Williams settled in 1835, and entered land 
in Section 30. When he died some years after, he left a family of twelve children, 
only two of whom, Mr. Karr and R. Williams, reside here. T'wo others live just 
south of the county line in DeWitt County. 

John Buckles, Jr., son of Abram, had a farm in Section 3 (21-4). He sold out 
some years ago and went to Kansas. 

C. P. Dickerson bought a farm in 1851 in Section 31, which had been. taken 
up at an early date by Mr. Williams. He lives there yet. 

John Baddeley, an Englishman, entered about one thousand acres in Sections 32 
(22-4) and in 4 and 5 (21-4). He had also had a store in Le Roy. He was a man 
of large means for that day and of good business qualifications, but the panic of 
1837, which swept away the property of so many, ruined him. His son still lives in 
Le Roy and is much respected. 

T. O. Rutledge was moving his family to Buckles’ Grove in 1830, when he was 
taken sick and died. He was buried in the place which he had selected for a cemetery 
the spring before his death. 

James Rutledge took up some six hundred acres in Sections 33 and 34. He had 
a large family. 

Amos Conaway came here in 1830, and took up land in Section 3 (21-4), and at 
the time of his death owned about one thousand acres in that and the adjoining sections. 
He left a large family, but they are scattered and gone. 

James Merrifield came the same year, from Ohio, and settled east of the Grove 
with his family of nine children. He had lived the previous winter over on the Kick- 
poo. They made a cabin on Section 26, and entered land in that section, and in 34 
and 35. 

The Indians (Kickapoos) were often seen in those days going on their hunting 
excursions, but they never molested the whites at Buckles’ Grove. They went along 
quietly and peaceably, in single file, and would return in the same way. Sumetimes a 
hundred, or even more would pass along in this way. 

Farther north of this, James Lucas, about the same time, took up the south half 
of Section 23. He remained there about fifteen years, and sold to Charles Cope. John 
Merrifield had a farm north of him. 

Daniel and Henry Crumbaugh came here to live in 1830. They were originally 
from Maryland. In 1828, they came from Kentucky to Elkhart Grove, in Sangamon 
County, and remained there two years. They came here together, and took up land 
near each other, in Section 14, northeast of Le Roy. They had had very few early advan- 
tages, and came here at a time when it required all their energy, pluck and good man- 
agement to live. Daniel had had a good deal of experience, but neither of them had 
acquired any property before coming here. In 1812, Daniel had enlisted in Col. Rich- 
ard M. Johnson’s regiment, to ‘fight. the Indians and British. He participated in the 
battle at River Thames, where Tecumseh was killed, and after the war closed at the 
North, returned home to Kentucky. 

Arriving at Buckles’ Grove, they had to contend with all those difficulties which 
settlers in a new country encounter—sickness, lack of conveniences and of markets, 
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rainy seasons, fires, serpents and hard winters, and poverty. They proved the men for a. 
mew place. They have been remarkably prospered in their property and their families- 
Daniel has been the father of fourteen children, and Henry of twelve. Of these twenty- 
six, fifteen are living, and most of them in this vicinity, with children growing up around 
them to extend and perpetuate the good name of Crumbaugh. Four sons of Daniel— 
Leonard, Thomas, Daniel and Frank—and four sons of Henry—James, John, Andrew 
and Lewis—are men of good character, and most of them of considerable farms in this 
and adjoining townships; quiet, peaceable, industrious and thrifty men, never quarreling 
nor at law. It may well be said that these two men have done more to settle this part 
of the county than any other two men. N. T. Brittin, from Ohio, in 1830 
settled near the middle of the south half of Section 2. He owned land in Section 
11, and in various other places. He had a large family, and acquired a large property, 
but a good deal of it was lost to him and to his heirs from his peculiar unwillingness to _ 
collect what was due him. While he was exceedingly close, yet he never would try to 
force collections of what was due him if such collection would prove oppressive. He 
loaned a great deal of money, and was always hopping around to get the interest, but 
never seemed to let the principal worry him. He once took a note of a man, and not 
having sufficient paper to write a note on, actually wrote it on the back of another note 
which he had taken from some one else. 

He was popularly supposed to be very rich, but his estate did not divide as many 
thousands among his heirs as it was supposed it would, partly from the fact that the 
wealth of pretty nearly all men is overestimated by themselves, their children and every- 
body else except the assessor, and partly from the fact that many of his loans had been 
made to those who could not repay. Like all men who loan money, he got a name 
for close and penurious habits, but was really a man of many kind and good qualities. 

James Bishop, another of the prosperous citizens of Empire, came here, as the 
{rishman would say, in several years. He came first from Ohio in 1831, and was back 
and forth every year until 1837, when he married, and made his home here, buying 
land in Section 10. 

He was a man of some means, and great force and activity. Among the stories 
told to illustrate the man, was the stolen pig and the bull exploits, which the old settlers 
of Empire have told with variations, until the original proprietor could himself hardly 
recognize them. 

He was so annoyed by wolves that he found it necessary to keep his pigs close by 
the house. arly one fall morning, he heard the well-known juvenile porcine squeal 
He had heard it so often that he knew the “first gun” in a wolf-attack as well as a 
breakfast-bell, and rushed out, without even dressing, to rescue his property. The wolf 
had got a good start, and Bishop took the line of lupine retreat, without a thought of 
his unlawful appearance, in his lawful endeavor to rescue the perishing. Over fences, 
through breastworks of briers he stormed, deploying in cornfields, without the loss of a 
man, throwing himself into single file, to more easily dodge the cornstalks, in light 
marching order, he soon overtook Mr. Wolf, who was carrying three days’ rations, and 
captured the pig, which had only lost a part of an ear and had been frightened out of 
at least six months’ growth. When Bishop came to make report to his wife—women are 
always inquiring into these matters—he found that the cuts and thrusts from corn- 
stalks and briers would, if estimated at 10 cents a dozen, bring the price of that pig, 
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at the then market price of such articles, up to about four times what he ever expected: 
to get for it. 

The story of his trying to get his hired man to come over into the pasture, which 
he had suddenly and unexpectedly changed into a first-class race-track—a purely agri- 
cultural one—and help him let go of the bull’s tail is too well known to need repeat- 
ing and too well authenticated to need the certifying. 

Mr. Bishop was always considered a good farmer; his traits were energy, thrift and 
activity. Coming at a time when everything was greatly depressed, he did not need to- 
learn by experience that which so many others had to. He traded in cattle a good deal, 
and seemed to know almost intuitively when the time came to let go, for he avoided 
the losses which so many others met during the last ten years of his life. 

He seems to have come short of the average number of children, having only five: 
_ but in all other things, his life appears to have been a success. He died in 1877, and 
left about three thousand acres of land in Sections 8, 9 and 10, and in Padua and 
West. 

Hon. Malon Bishop came here from Ohio in 1835, and took up land in the north- 
west quarter of Section 15. When the school section was sold, in 1857, he and his 
brother James bought nearly all of it, and he now owns and resides on the north half 
of Section 16. 

Settling here at a time when political excitement ran high, and in a community 
which held the political tenets which he did by a large majority, he naturally got into 
political and official life. Empire Township has always been, under all the changes through 
which we have passed, steadily Democratic. Mr. Bishop was elected a Justice of the 
Peace in 1837, and, in 1842, during the most depressed time in the history of the 
State, he was elected to the Legislature. A few now of the elder settlers are left who 
well recollect the discouraging prospect at the time that Legislature met. 

The panic of 1837 had prostrated every industry. The State was hopelessly 
in debt, and only required a resolution of the Legislature to that effect to put it in the 
class of repudiating States. Taxes were payable only in gold and silver, of which there 
was, practically, none to be had. The bank currency, which went by the name of 
“‘wild-cat,”’ “‘ red-dog,” “stump-tail,” and other significant and insignificant names, had 
received legislative authority to circulate, and was received generally, but not by the 
Tax Collector or Postmaster. People were shunning the State, and Hastern merchants. 
did not wish to “extend their credit” in this State. Everybody thought the Legisla- 
ture “ought to do something,” and every man who did not spend his time getting his 
living by hard work, spent it on dry goods boxes, explaining how this thing could be 
remedied. Indeed, the county of McLean has only just now gone through the expe- 
rience of listening to the second batch of statesmen which sprung from the “ panic of 
1873,” and the governmental policies of our own day. 

Mr. Bishop went to Springfield as the representative of McLean, to do whatever 
was in his power to restore confidence and breathe new life intu the lungs of trade and. 
agricultural pursuits. 

-That he labored faithfully to do the best he could for his people, no one who knows 
him will doubt. If he did not succeed in legislating money into every man’s pocket and 
title-deeds for farms into every family, he and the men who were with him kept the 
State in the line of honest ones, prevented official repudiation, raised the amount 
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necessary to go on with the Illinois Canal, and took their own pay in the same kind of 
money as other people received. ‘ 

It is a strange commentary on our ability to learn by experience that, at this 
present time, “currency questions” are still fruitful subjects for discussion and legisla- 
tion. - 

Thomas D. Gilmore came from Kentucky in 1836, and took up land in Sections 

3 and 4, along the Old Town timber. He was a blacksmith by trade, and soon went to 
work in Le Roy. Esquire Buck shows a pair of fire-dogs which Gilmore made for him 
more than forty years ago. The Gilmore family had a little experience with the “Sud- 
den Change.” They had come from Kentucky, and had but just got their little cabin 
so that it was comfortable to live in in ordinary weather, when this “‘ Change” struck 
them ‘in the twinkling of an eye,” as it were. They could hardly have been more 
surprised or more struck had the veritable sound of Gabriel's trump been heard in 
connection with this. They all thought that if this was Illinois, they wished to be 
carried back to the Kentucky shore as soon after the weather should permit as was 
agreeable. 
Mr. Gilmore’s father, a hale and rugged old man, accompanied the family here, and 
lived here until 1870, when he died, at the age of ninety-eight. He was strong and 
quite active to the last. Mr. Gilmore now lives on the northwest quarter of Section 3, 
and owns about two hundred acres. 

As early as 1830, the following persons were in Buckles’ Grove in addition to 
those whose sketches have been piven: Richard Edwards, William Davis, Catharine 
Johnson, James Lawrence, Levi Westfall, H. Huddleston and Ambrose Hall. Most of 
them had families, and many remained here for several years. 

Yes, and there is Esquire Buck. Though not one of the earliest settlers, he has 
formed so important a link in the history of Empire and Le Roy that it will hardly do 
to leave him out. He was born in Seneca County, N. Y., and early went to North 
Bend, Ohio, the home of Harrison. Here he taught school and worked around; tried 
flatboating for awhile, and then married in 1827. Under the law of Ohio, he had to 
give security for his wife’s maintenance, as he had no worldly possessions. This rather 
stirred the Revolutionary blood with which his veins were largely supplied, and he 
thought tea-taxing and stamp-acting were mild as compared with this. As soon as he 
could get enough together to start with, he came West by way of the Ohio, Missis- 
sippi and Illinois Rivers to: Bardstown, thence across the country with teams to Ran- 
dolph’s Grove, where he remained until 1837, when he sold his claim to Gen. Gridley, 
and came to Le Roy to build and keep a hotel. While living in Randolph’s Grove, he 
was Deputy County Surveyor, and laid out the new towns which were then springing 
up all over the country. The three years following the close of the Black Hawk war 
had brought a tide of immigration and speculation into this country. Gen. Gridley’s 
active mind had been busy laying out new towns and inducing immigration. He was a 
thorough judge of human nature, and always knew how to enlist the right kind of men 
in his undertakings. He immediately saw in Mr. Buck the man for him to work up 
his Le Roy undertaking, and made him an offer. The opening was a flattering one, and 
but for the panic which immediately followed, bursting the bubble speculation on 
all sides, its realization would have been complete. The demand in 1836 for accommo- 
dation of strangers was beyond the capacity of entertainment all over the State. 
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Mr. Buck built the hotel, the rear of the present one, and kept it sixteen years, 
holding the office of Postmaster and Justice of the Peace each, for several years. In 
1851, he had become thoroughly satisfied that he would never amount to anything if he 
remained in the hotel. A new son had come into his house and a desire seemed to take 
possession of his mind to “ do something for that boy.” He got hold of a piece of land 
in Section 6, south part of town, and has since spread over 1,100 acres of as 
good land as there is in McLean County. He was clected a County Commissioner in that 
year, and was twice re-elected. During the last term, the County Court, of which he 
was a member, voted to give $70,000 from the first proceeds of the Swamp-Land Fund 
to secure the location at Normal of the State Normal School. This action was so 
unpopular in the country towns as to cause a general demand for township organization. 
Mr. Buck admits the unpopularity of the act, but justifies his course. This retired him 
to private life for a few years—a penalty he did not much regret. Since then, he 
has been repeatedly elected Supervisor. He was appointed by the Governor a Trustee 
of the Industrial University at Champaign, and held the position until the law was 
changed reducing the number of Trustees. He was elected several years ago a Trustee 
of Lombard University, a college under the auspices of Universalists and liberal 
believers, at Galesburg, where his youngest son was educated. That a man at the age 
fifty, when in most men the habits of life have become fixed, and, by common acceptation, 
man has arrived at the time when he begins to grow old, should have left a country 
tavern and begun an active, successful farmer’s life is remarkable, and shows the strong 
characteristics of Esquire Buck’s nature. Careless in his personal and even in his busi- 
ness habits, with a strong taste for political discussion and partisan display and action, a 
free reader, a generous liver, fond of investigation, and deeply interested in public affairs, 
the strong contrast of his later successes was hardly to be expected, and, indeed, is 
almost anomalous; for a lively interest in politics and attendance on caucuses and con- 
ventions is enough to financially injure most any man. Five of his six children are liv- 
ing near him, all married and comfortably fixed in life, and were able to be with him at 
the fiftieth anniversary of that Ohio wedding when he gave his bond to the county of 
Hamilton that his wife should not come on the county as a pauper. Mr. Buck ought 
to get that bond from the authorities and present it to the Le Roy Library Association. 

Though closely approaching his eightieth birthday, he shows, except in his wrinkled 
face, no appearance of his advanced age; his mind is as clear and his step as firm as a 
man of fifty. 

The hunting was so excellent at an early day, and was really so much a part of the 
regular business of every family, that the raising and care of dogs became so common 
that no family was without its complement of the different popular canine families ; 
every dog-family down to rat-terrier and Spitz was represented in Buckles’ Grove; and 
when all other sport slackened they “Jet slip the dogs” and cried havoc! 

About the year 1830, the hydrophobia made its appearance among them, and the» 
dogs lost their popularity at once. Two persons were known to have been bitten, and a 
canine slaughter right and left and a general clearing-out of all in the neighborhood was 
threatened. No injury came to those who were bitten except a very serious scare, which 
was almost as bad as death itself. 

A year or two before Le Roy was laid out, J. W. Baddeley spread out a town which 
he named Munroe, and put up a building for a store and stocked it for trade, about one 
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mile south of where Le Roy is. When Gridley and Covel laid out their town, they 
bought out the interest of Baddeley in Munroe and squelched it. 

The citizens have not, as a general thing, fed cattle as largely as in some of the 
surrounding towns, and before the new railroads were built, the grain had to be hauled 
a long distance. The earliest trips to Chicago were shortened to Pekin when the Illi- 
nois Canal was completed, and to Bloomington and Heyworth after the completion of 
the Illinois Central Railroad. 

The building of the present Indianapolis, Bloomington & Western Railroad was 
‘deemed by the people of Empire asa matter of vital importance to them. The history 
of the road, as far as its connection with Empire is concerned, is about that of every 
similar road. 

In July, 1866, a vote was taken, which resulted affirmatively, for granting $50,000, 
in twenty-year 10-per-cent bonds, for the Danville, Urbana, Bloomington & Pekin 
Railroad. Soon after this vote was taken, the officers of the road discovered that the 
company had not been organized in conformity to law, and the matter rested until the 
Legislature should meet and give the embryo road legal life. Such an act was passed 
February, 1867; for, under the old constitution, any person could get any charter he 
asked for, but the State authorities were so jealous of their prerogatives that, while it 
was admitted that the Legislature would give any railroad company all the authority or 
power it wanted, no such corporation could act until it had first got legal authority. 
This charter of 1867 gave to the township of Empire authority to subscribe not more 
than $250,000, in aid of the building of such road. In June, 1867, the vote was 
again taken, resulting a second time affirmatively, by a vote of 202 to6. Things went 
on swimmingly and the road was commenced, the bonds issued and went, with the 
thousands of others, into the great maw of the construction companies, who hypothe- 
ated them for half their face, and then let them slide. In 1869, October 12, the road 
having been consolidated, had become the Indianapolis, Bloomington & Western, and 
work had come to a standstill. More bonds must be forthcoming. The township 
authorities submitted to the legal voters the question of issuing $25,000 additional. 
This resulted in the affirmative by a vote of 228 to 100, and three blanks. Within 
the past year, the legality of this last issue has been questioned, and the matter has been 
tried in the United States Court, resulting in sustaining the legality of the issue. The 
ground upon which the township sought to question their validity was that, in taking 
the former vote, the power to subscribe in aid of that particular corporation had been 
exhausted, and thus there was no authority for the second vote. The Court did not 
take that view of it, however. 

The road proved a great convenience to the people, and everything seemed to work 
nicely, Pretty soon, however, they found that they were paying higher freights than 
they ought, and they set about finding a remedy. 

After a good deal of canvassing, it was decided to ask the people along the line of 
the proposed route to subscribe enough to grade, bridge and tie a narrow-gauge road 
from Rantoul to Le Roy, and to bond it for $4,000 per mile for the iron. This was 
done, and the men of Empire did the heavy end of the work by subscribing liberally 
to this undertaking. It is now built and in running order, and fulfilling the most san- 
guine expectations of its projectors. 
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The first school in the township was held in the house erected for it in 1832, near 
the residence of James Kimler. 

For several years, the affairs of the school treasury have been in the hands of 8. 
A. Moore, Esq., and his successor in office, Mr. E. E. Greenman. 

From the last annual report, the following figures are taken: Number of districts, 
11; whole number of children under twenty-one years, 1,132; number of children 
between six and twenty-one years, 748; whole number attending school, 544; average 
number of months’ school, 74 ; teachers employed, 20; number graded school, 1; num- 
ber brick schoolhouses, 2; value school property, $11,700; township fund, $7,612; 
paid teachers, $4,858 ; total amount paid for schools, $7,165. 

. Next to Bloomington and Normal, Empire has the largest attendance in the 
county, and draws the largest from the State appropriation. 

Ennpire has a large number of men who are recognized as good farmers. Hiram 
Buck, J. H. L. Crumbaugh, A. Murray, Malon Bishop, J. A. Bishop, F. M. Crum- 
baugh, T. Ross, Jackson Oliver, and many others, have made the raising and feeding 
of cattle a specialty. 

John Kline, James Barnett, John . Crumbaugh, have each very fine farms and 
excellent buildings. 

The following table gives a list of the township officers elected from township- 
organization down : 


Date. pad Supervisor. Clerk. Assessor. Collector. 

ast. 
1858) 296|James Wiley........... J. M. Shakleford........ James P. Craiger......N. H. Roach. 
MSSU |. .censeee James Wiley........... Re So wallvoiteren. sce Robert Barr........... R. F. Dickerson. 
1860; 228/)James Wiley........... oS. Wallhoiteys... sees Robert Barr........... R. F. Dickerson. 
TS61)......00% M. Crumbaugh........ R. 8. Willhoite........... Robert Barr........... R. F. Dickerson. 
USG2),.. c.2.-s R. F. Dickerson...... 0. W. SBEOWN:..+css.cseee Robert Barr........... J. F. Bishop. 
WEBS och... Malon Bishop......... George W. Pence........ Robert Barr........... F. M. Crumbaugh. 
1864! 286/Malon Bishop......... George W. Pence........ Robert Barr........... F. M. Crumbaugh. 
1865)......... R. F. Dickerson...... George W. Pence.......|Robert Barr........... 
SOG) cee. R. F. Dickerson......;.M. M. Dickerson........ Robert Barr........... 
1867; 277|\James Bishop......... M. M. Dickerson........ Robert Barr........... M. E. Ferguson. 
1868;  263/James Bishop......... GOW... Pence... or. «.scce Robert Barr........... M. E. Ferguson. 
TOGO 55... cat (James Bishop......... M. M. Dickerson........ Robert Barr..........,/A. J. Thomas. 
TSHMO||..cceerreoe DenVacuniblics.......--aclNl. Burnes... .cs-..<aeeee (OB Tsiteyl e\ccoscoccoocscos J. Crumbaugh. 
17310 rn J. H. L. Crumbangh.|M. H. Stone.............. S. L. Bishop........... C. Howard. 
HOW2) 0.s0ss. John Kline............ MS. Ge MORIZEN ,.....0cccere GOW "Pence:.......:-- R. C. Hallowell. 
1873) = =275/D. O. Howard......... WW, Burns; ..cecs....- see G. W. Pence...........|R. C. Hallowell. 
AST +s sess D. O. Howard.........)0. A. Barley.............. J. Neue CEE eases L. Heffling. 
HB G5)..0.-.... Hiram Buck........... CLA. Bamley:..........00- J. IP BWelchilese.ccosces L. Ueffiing. 
ASTOR. a8 Hiram Bucek........... CO. AL@Barley,....+s..0s08- J. P.aMlelehitessen Samuel! Sterling. 
S|"... «sista Hiram Buck........... CAMB irleye.. <<. s.sc08 John Funk............. J. C. Baddeley. 
“lege ARR ore Hiram Buek........... CA Banleyescccs.s. cess Jobne bunk cscs J. C. Baddeley. 
USA). senees John Kline............ S. Vandeventer.......... John Funk ..........+- Z. Chick. 


Justices of the Peace: S. A. Moore, H. Gilbert, L. M. Bishop, Robert Silvey and 
H. M. Phillips. 

Commissioners of Highways: T. D. Gilman, Robert Barr, H. Chapen, M. Crum- 
baugh, D. Cheney, J. W. Williams, A. Buckles, J. Kline, H. Crumbaugh, L. A. Crum- 
baugh, H. C. Dickerson, G. W. Buckles, James Bishop, D. H. Schoch, J. Crumbaugh, 
S. R. Mitchell, C. P. Dickerson, J. W. Murfield, R. Rutledge, M. Wyckoff, John Dun- 
lap, J. H. L. Crumbaugh, A. J. Crumbaugh, James York, P. C. Eskew. 
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q LE ROY. 


The location of Le Roy was one of the most beautiful in the county, and its selec- 
tion anomalous. Near the line between Sections 21 and 22, almost in the exact center 
of the township, was a round elevation of land, hardly amounting to a hill, still so 
descending in all directions as to make drainage easy. About one mile to the grove on 
three sides, aud on the north about three miles from Old Town Timber, its peculiar fit- 
ness as a convenient point for the settlers who inhabited the grove, to the number of 
some twenty-five families, was apparent. Gen. A. Gridley and Gen. Merritt Covel, of 
Bloomington, readily saw the peculiar position of this little mound, and in 1835, pur- 
chased the eighty acres of land and laid out the town, making the mound the center of 
it. At the sale of lots in December, the bidding was spirited, and some of them sold 
at very good prices. Building was, however, very slow. Two years later, Gridley 
induced Hiram Buck to go there and build a hotel. In the fall of 1836, there were a 
few log houses there, and Edgar Conkling put up a frame store. The same fall, Buck 
surveyed and platted Conkling & Woods’ addition, embracing about one hundred and 
twenty acres, lying on three sides of the original town, east, north and west. Mr. 
Conkling was the first to do any business here. A post-route was established in 1838, 
and a post office was opened, with Hiram Buck first Postmaster. The route was 
from Danville through Bloomington to Peoria. At first, the service was by post-rider, 
and then by Fink & Walker’s mud-wagons, which, by courtesy, were called stages. This 
firm, for a long time, ran nearly all the stage lines in the northern half of this and 
the adjoining State. Mr. T. J. Barnett, who came to this township. in 1832, and com- 
menced trade in Le Roy in 1852, says that Amos Neal and J. W. Baddeley were the 
first to sell goods here, and the Conklings and Proctor were among the first. Neal & 
Withers put up a log cabin in 1836, east of the public square, and, about the same time, 
Baddeley put up one on the south side of Center street, between the hotel and the pub- 
lic square. He had laid out the town of “ Munroe,” and commenced selling goods one 
mile south of here, and had been offered very liberal inducements to abandon that and 
make Le Roy the place of business. He conducted trade here for several years. James 
Wiley, an Irishman by birth, came here from the West Indies, and engaged in trade on 

_the north side of Center street, on Block 15, where the meat market now is. He was 
successful and bought a fine farm from Conaway, and others east of town, and died 
there. 

HK. E.-Greenman, one of the old guard, who has lived here and been engaged in 
active business during nearly all the life of Le Roy, came here in 1843. He is now 
one of the oldest residents of the county now living in it. He helped to build 
the house of James Allin, in Bloomington, and lived a neighbor to him. 

In 1843, he was engaged in peddling through this part and some of the citizens, 
who thought he would be a valuable addition to the town, bantered him to hire 
a hall and locate here. He made a contract for board at $1 per week as long as 
he wished to stay, and rented the store near by for $1 per month as long as he wanted 
to keep it. He stocked up and sold goods there one year, when it was rented to some 
one else for $2 per month, and he had to get out. He bought the corner lot across the 
street where Fisk’s drug store now is, for $10, and sent a man into the woods to hew 
the timber and in twenty-one days moved into his new store. 8. D. Baker, now of 
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Bloomington, entered into partnership with him, and the firm remained in business om 
that corner fourteen years and was quite successful. Since retiring from business, Mr. 
Greenman has had a good deal to do with the schools, and his prompt, correct business 
habits have been of great service to the community in many ways. His health is not 
very good now; has headache a good deal when folks bother him, but he looks as 
though he would hold out several -years yet. 

Richard Edwards took the store which Greenman left in 1844, and continued in 
business several years. B.E. Dodson rented’ in the hotel at first, and after that he 
occupied the building on the corner of Center street and the public square. 

Kimler & Bishop opened business about 1847, where the meat market now is. 
They continued a few years and then bought the old harness-shop, and moved 
it east to its present position, and built the corner store, and Minor Bishop con- 
tinued to trade there. L. H. & B. F. Park oceupied the old meat market building 
which K. & B. had got out of, a few years, and then bought on the other side of the 
street east, where Stearns’ boot and shoe store now is. This firm continued until the 
rebellion, when it was dissolved by the military service of L. H. Park, and Mr. B. F. 
-Park continued in trade until he died. L. H. returned and commenced business 
again and still remains in business, the oldest in mercantile life in town. 

Baker & Greenman, after a few years’ trade in the frame building on the corner of 
Center street and the public square, moved it off and built the present fine brick build- 
ing in 1857, at a cost of $3,000. It was a fine building for its day and was a credit 
to the builders, for it was, like them, substantial and business-like. 

K. L. Morehouse & Son drove quite a brisk trade for a ina and Mr. McLean, 
from Farmer City, was here awhile. 

T. J. Barnett commenced trade about 1852, like his predecessors, in the “old 
meat market.” The next year, he built the post office building, which was the first 
brick building in Le Roy and was way out of the “business center,” for up to that 
time all the trade was on Center street within one block of the public square. Bar- 
nett continued in the post office building ten years and then bought the Greenman 
brick building and sti!l owns it. For a time he was in partnership with J. Keenan. 
‘This made a strong firm, and sold in flush times $55,000 worth per year. Crumbaugh 
& Reed did a large trade in 1854 and 1855. David Cheney carried on a considerable 
trade here for some years. Amos Neal put up the first log house in Le Roy in 1835, 
and the next year T. J. Barnett built the next one near by it, on Block 15, where 
Wright's blacksmith-shop now stands. It was a good-sized building for the times, 
14x16. It was built for his mother who continued to occupy it until he was able to. 
do something better for her. 

Mr. Conkling put up a number of small frame buildings on his lots, intending 
them to help sell his lots. Mr. Neal took the contract for putting up alot of them. The 
lumber to cover and finish them was split out, and dressed down with a drawing-knife. 
They were small and decidedly primitive. Some are now standing. The speculation 
proved abortive, and the panic of 1837 carried him with it. 

Dr. Moran, a well-educated physician, came to Buckles’ Grove in 1834, and con- 
tinued to practice his profession here until he moved to Springfield, in 1857. Dr. 
Welden bought him out and remained three or four years, and went to Covington, Ind. 
Dr. Stephen Noble, a nephew of Dr. Noble of Randolph, came here in 1850 and 
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remained till 1865, when he went to Bloomington, where he died in 1871. He came 
to the county in 1831, and studied medicine with his uncle and at Bloomington. He 
eame to Le Roy to enter a partnership with Dr. Cheney. He was several times Presi- 
dent of the County Medical Society, and once of the State Society. 

The first goods brought here were purchased at St. Louis and brought up the river 
to Pekin, which was the sea-port for all this country till 1855, when the building of rail- 
roads changed all trade to Chicago. Farmers hauled their wheat to Pekin (corn could. 
not be sold at any price), and sometimes went to Chicago with loads to get salt, which 
was one of the articles of prime necessity among so many cattle, and could not be got at 
St. Louis without paying too much for it. 

At first, the people had to go to the Wabash and to the Illinois River to get grind- 
ing done. They had small horse-mills along the timber. The first good mill built here was 
by Elisha Gibbs, about 1841, on the south side of town. It was about 40x46, two 
and a half stories high, and had one set of three-foot stones, a saw-mill, and two sets of 
carding machinery. It was run by steam, and cost about $4,000. It was in all respects 
a good mill for the times. It was burned in 1844. 

Buckles & Farmer built a steam grist and saw mill about 1853, on the east side of 
town. It came into the hands of Morehouse, and burned about 1856. 

Hobert & Dickerson built the large steam mill near the railroad depot, three 
blocks west of the public square, in 1859, at an expense of about $30,000. Dickerson 
sold to Bruner & Barnum, and Bruner to Keenan. Barnum & Keenan now run it 
strong-handed, and, in connection with it, their large grain and lumber trade. It isa 
first-class mill, and, probably, the best one in the eastern part of the county. 

The Le Roy races were the standard Saturday sport of the old town, long before 
circuses and other ways of spending moncy had come into vogue. The race-track ran 
entirely around the town, which was then confined to the few blocks lying around the hotel. 
Every Saturday that the weather was suitable, the crack runners from the surrounding: 
country showed their speed and tried their mettle on this track. Dr. Winn, from. 
Waynesville, the Funks, who always had good horses, old Sammy Ogden, from upon the 
Mackinaw, with his “ Clear the Kitchen” and ‘‘ Juliet ;’ Yazel, from Saybrook, and 
other old sports who never could see any fun in trotting, were generally here. The 
Bloomington boys used to come down and leave their tracks on the sand and their 
money with the boys. Betting ran high, and men were drawn to the place whose 
presence gave rise to many well-founded rumors of more objectionable vocations than. 
horse-racing. An impression got abroad that, under the cover of “ the races,” gam- 
bling, counterfeiting and kindred crimes were not unknown in Le Roy. How much 
truth there was in these surmises is not our province to decide, but racing, betting and 
drinking were common, and from these it is fair to presume that men with criminal 
intent were drawn there. : 

The growth of the town was slow, and for a long time there was not much to. 
encourage, but there are now many substantial and good buildings, which reflect credit 
on the builders. S. D. Baker, of the firm of Greenman & Baker, who now resides in 
Bloomington, built, in 1849, a nice two-story frame house on the north side of the pub- 
lic square, in which he lived twenty-five years. In 1850, Mr. Greenman built the 
house now owned and occupied by Rev. D. R. Taylor. In 1855, he built the house 
now occupied by John Young. Dr. S. W. Noble built a good residence, now occupied 
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by T. J. Barnett. M. E. Ferguson built the house now occupied by Mrs. Arnold as 
the Cottage Hotel, in 1862, and J. H. Arnold built the one now occupied by Mr. Mur- 
ray in 1865. 

Dr. Fisher built and occupies the finest brick residence in town, in the northeast 
corner of the city. It is a neat and tasty building. John Kline, the present Super- 
visor of Empire, built, about the same time, a frame residence of the same style of 
architecture, near by Dr. Fisher’s. Dr. Cheney and A. C. King put up nice residences 
about 1860, in the north part of town. 

P. P. Watt and Dr. Cheney put up a fine brick block of three two-story-and-base- 
ment stores on Center street. B. F. Brinley built a similar store, and L. H. Park and 
the Odd Fellows a similar one. J. Kecnan built the two-story brick on the corner of 
Chestnut and Center streets, now occupied by his store and bank. G. W. Potts built 
the brick store now occupied by him and owned by Keenan. 

Mr. Joseph Keenan has been for some years one of most energetic business men 
of Le Roy. Besides his store and bank, he is interested in the mill, the lumber and 
grain trade, and alive to every interest which is vital to Le Roy. 


6 
NEWSPAPERS. 


The first newspaper ever issued in Le Roy was the Hachange, published by J. W. 
Wolfe September 29, 1870. It contained an account of the excursion train, the first 
one run over the L., B. & W. R. R., from Urbana through Bloomington to Peoria on 
the 13th of September, containing seven coaches, filled with the guests of the road, 
participating in this opening. ‘The paper was well conducted and showed a healthy 
amount of advertising patronage. He continued it about two years. He is now pub- 
lishing the Citizen at Mt. Pulaski. 

While the Exchange was still being published, Mr. J. S. Harper, the great news- 
paper “‘ starter,” who has started more papers and run fewer beyond the first six months 
than any other man in the State, commenced, in 1871, the publication of the Sucker 
State. Harper had a kind of pre-emption on “starting papers” in this State. Most 
any newspaper man can count up about three dozen of his various enterprises, without 
much effort of memory. It never made a particle of difference to him whether there 
was an opening or not—whether the location had all the papers it could support—if he 
could find a vacant loft, he just moved in and went to work. ‘This lived as long as any 
of his papers, and then he struck Saybrook, where his reception was no more encourag- 
ing, and he came back to Le Roy. 

In November, 1874, C. M. Davis commenced the publication of the Enterprise, 
a five-column quarto, independent in politics. It is a neatly-printed, well-conducted 
sheet, devoted to the local interests of Le Roy, and apparently receiving an encouraging 
support. 

CHURCHES, SCHOOLS AND SOCIETIES. 

The first intelligent account of stated preaching and church organization comes 
from Father Silas Waters, who, for nearly fifty years has been a soldier of the Cross here 
fighting in the M. E. division of the church militant. The year he came to Buckles’ 
Grove, Rev. James Latta was a missionary here, and held his meetings in William 
Conaway’s house. A class was organized, of which Mr. Waters was leader, composed of 
eleven members, by Rev. S. R. Begg in 1831. William, Nancy and Chalton Conaway, 
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Matilda Barneti, James Merrifield and wife, Jane and Rachel Conaway, Silas and Chris- 
tiana Waters and Catharine Barnett were members of this first class. Preaching service 
‘was held every four weeks by Mr. Begg. The circuit embraced Hurley’s Grove 
(Farmer City), Old Town, Bloomington, Randolph’s Grove and Hidell’s Grove (Clin- 
ton), larger than a Presiding Elder’s district now. William Crissey and William Royal 
followed Begg on this field. The Clearwater schoolhouse was built in 1834, and they 
‘began to have the service there. Rev. Z. Hall, Mr. Cummings, J. KE. French and Mr. 
Mozier served the little church when it met in the schoolhouse. The church was com- 
menced in 1838. Edgar Conkling gave the lot, which was about sixty rods north of 
the present church. The building was 30x45, andit was no easy matter in those discour- 
aging times to get the church built, and thus a renewed effort was made to get it seated. 
It was completed in all its necessary appointments in 1840. The scats were good, but 
not very comfortable. The pulpit was a three-story affair. Some years later, a bell 
‘was putin. The names of those who acted as pastors during the occupancy of this 
church, as recollected by Mr. Waters, were Richard Bird, Mr. Gentry, James Rucker, 
Mr. Hendal, Sam. Martin, Sampson Shinn, Preston Wood, Mr. Norton, Ira Kmer- 
son, B. Barthlow, Mr. Aymold, Harker Smith and Amos Garner. 

One of the ministers created a considerable feeling during the Black Hawk war, 
by saying in a sermon that if the Indians should come to his house in his absence and 
murder and scalp his family he would not be justified in killing them. These peace 
doctrines were not very popular. 

This old church was sold in 1867 to Elias Wall for a barn, and the present brick 
edifice erected. It is 40x60, with spire, and cost about $10,000, free of debt. D. L. 
Morehouse and ‘Silas Waters were the leading spirits in the building. Rev. Amos Gar- 
ner was Pastor. It was then Le Roy circuit. The following year it was divided. The 
following pastors have served no church since: Greenbury Garner, James Sey- - 
mour, Mr. Bates, C. B. Obinchane, W.,C. Lacey, P. De Clark, S. H. Whittock, J. 
Seymour, Mr. McCoy, J.D. Fry. A Sabbath school is maintained, averaging about 
two hundred members, largely through the instrumentality of, Mr. Waters, Mr. Davi- 
‘son, I. F. Hamand, Mr. Barley and Mr. Fry. The official brethren are’ Silas Waters, 
D. L. Morehouse, Henry Long, James Kimler and B. F. Brinley. . It belongs to the 
Bloomington district. 

The Cumberland pealpsterinitls were among the first to establish regular religious 
services here. The Rev. R. D. Taylor (an imperfect sketch of whose life and services 
in this part of the State will be found in “ Downs”’), the Revs. Archer and Neal John- 
on, and the Rev. James Davis were believed to be the earliest Christian ministers of 
that denomination working in the field. The Buckles family were attached to that 
Church, and naturally took an interest in getting a house of worship and regular preach- 
ing. Mr. Taylor still resides in Le Roy. Mr. Johnson went to Kansas and died there 
three years ago. Mr. Davis lives on the Mackinaw. ‘This belonged to the Mackinaw 
Presbytery as early as 1838, for in that year Mr. Taylor was ordained to the Christian 
ministry by that body, he having been licensed to preach before leaving Kentucky, in 
1836. 

Just when the Church was organized seems to be involved in obscurity. ‘Thomas 
Buckles and James Rutledge were the first Elders; and with J. D. Baker and Peter 
Buckles, were the leaders in getting up the first house of worship. Elisha Gps put 
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up the frame and Mr. Smith inclosed it, after which, Mr. Gibbs and his son put in 
the seats. 

No one seems to be found to father the architecture of this old church, which, 
from all accounts, was one of the oddities of the age. It was forty feet square, and the 
entrance was at the side, under the eaves, back inthealley. The windows had about fifty 
lights of glass each, which were square. The pulpit way up to the ceiling. Rev. A. J. 
Thomas, who ior a long time was supply, and afterward Pastor, first came herein 1851, 
and while living at Atlanta, came here frequently to preach. In 1857, he moved here 
on account of the advantages of the seminary which was constructed here under the 
auspices of the Cumberland Church. Mr. Thomas had been educated in Indiana. He 
served the Church as stated supply until 1858. Fora year, R. D. Taylor and William 
M. Taylor, now of Macon County, preached, and Mr. Thomas was installed Pastor, 
which relation he maintained for twelve years. During his pastorate, the present neat. 
brick church was built, in 1863. It is 36x50, with spire 72 feet high. Downey & 
Hardy were architects and builders. It cost $3,600, and is free from debt. Mr. 
Thomas still lives here, and is now in the employ of the Bloomington Chair Company as 
purchasing agent. He wasa preacher of more than ordinary force, and under his pas- 
toral labor, the Church increased in numbers to 230 members, built their fine church, 
maintained a good Sabbath school, and grew in strength and efficiency. 

Since the close of Mr. Thomas’ labors, Rev. R. T. Marlon, Rev. J. D. Best and 
Rev. M. H. Kimberlin have preached, each for a year or two. Rev. J. R. Laurence, of 
Lincoln, supplies the pulpit half of the time. 

Connected with the Church, as really a part of its work, was the Le Roy Seminary, 
an institution for higher education than the common schools of that day furnished- 
' Rev. Robert Patten, from Tennessee, had charge of it from 1854 to 1859, and had sev- 
eral assistants. Miss Maltby, Mr. Roach and Miss Conkling were engaged in teaching. 
The Seminary was a success until the building-up of the graded common school, when 
it was abandoned. The building stood in the north part of town, and was used by the 
graded school until the new brick edifice was completed, and then moved to and became 
a part of the hotel. 

The Le Roy graded school, which is the successor of the Seminary, occupied that 
building for a few years, when the citizens decided to have something better. ‘ 

In 1864, E. E. Greenman, Dr. Chency and B. F. Park were Directors, and they 
purchased Block 112 of Conkling’s Addition, paying $150, and built the two-story 
brick schoolhouse, 34x48, at a cost of $4,200. 

W.A. Munroe was first Principal, then J.W. Barley, J. X. Wilson, C. A. Barleyand M. 
Jess. The school officers have been fortunate, perhaps attentive to their trust is a better 
term, in the selection of principals for this school. Mr.C. A. Barley, who taught the school 
for five years previous to the five-years term of the present Principal, was a thorough teacher, 
with peculiar fitness for management, and excellent judgment in all that appertains to 
efficiency and welfare of the school. When Mr. Jess, the present Principal, took the 
school, he found it in first-rate condition. He pays a high tribute, evidently a just one, 
to Mr. Barley’s administration of the schools. Since he left the school, Mr. Barley has 
been in business in Le Roy, as insurance and real estate agent, and, with the useful dis- 
position which possesses him, is often called into serving the public in ways almost 
innumerable. No one in Le Roy ever thinks of starting a society, company or any 
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public undertaking, without Charley Barley’s assistance. Really a useful man in the 
community and one who is willing to be so. In clerical work he has few supcriors, 

Mr. M. Jess, who has, since Mr. Barley’s close five years ago, had charge of the 
schools, was educated in New York, has taught ten years in Champaign County and at 
Farmer City, giving everywhere good satisfaction. He grades the school in eleven sec- 
tions from the primer through to the graduation from the high school, without reference 
to the time employed. When the pupil has performed the work in one section, he is 
promoted to another, making the teacher responsible for the proper conduct and instruc- 
tion of the pupil. 

The course embraces languages, higher mathematics, civil government, the sciences 
and history. Each pupil who passes a satisfactory examination is given a diploma, cer- 
tifying his or her completion of the prescribed course. The graduating classes average 
about nine; and most of the graduates have made successful teachers. 

Mr. Jess is an accomplished educator, seeming to control without an effort, with a 
wealth of resource without limit for interesting and leading his pupils up the hill of knowl- 
edge. From the estimation in which he is held, it seems as though his tenure is certain. 

The average attendance for the winter term was 275. The teachers are, First 
Assistant, Miss Anna Sutherland ; intermediate, Miss Susan E. Irwin; second primary, 
Miss Alice King; first primary, Miss Nora Kline. 

Le Roy Lodge, No. 221, ¥. & A. M., was instituted by dispensation granted J anuary 
28, 1856. Charter dated October,1856. The charter members were: D. Cheney, W. 
M.; Hiram Buck, S. W.; 8S. D. Baker, J. W.; J. M. Downey, E. E. Greenman, S. W. 
Noble, J. W. Hagel. ‘Three of them are still members. The Lodge numbers now about 
sixty. Dr. Cheney has held Master's chair for a long time. ‘he present officers are : 
C. M. Davis, W. M.; A. Sigler, S. W.; A.D. Davis, J. W.; R. 8. Howard, Treasurer; 
T. F. Hamand, Secretary; Dr. J. F. MeKensie, Senior Deacon; T. J. Baddeley, Junior 
Deacon; J. W. Humphrey, H. I. Barnum, Stewards. 

The Lodge can hardly be called a dark-lantern affair, for its night for meeting is the 
Tuesday before the full moon. Thus, if almanacs can be relied on, having moonlight 
for their meetings. 

Lodge No. 149, 1. O. O. F., was organized in 1854, with sixteen members. Of the 
original members, B. F. Parks is the only one left in the Lodge now. Present mem- 
bership, fifty-three. More than two hundred and fifteen have belonged at different times. 
The Lodge has been very successful. It owns the lodge-room, and has funds besides. 
James Wright is N. G.; W.C. Cochran, V.G.; Z. Chick, Secretary and Lodge Deputy. 
Meets each Thursday evening whether there is a moon visible or not. 

Le Roy Encampment No. 32 numbers twenty-three members. Alexander Mcllfresh, 
C. P.; James Wright, H. P.; W. C. Cochran, S. W.; J. H. Cochran, Scribe; G. S. 
Crumbaugh, Treasurer. Meets second and fourth Fridays of each month. The Encamp- 
ment is joint-owner of the hall with the Lodge. 

The Empire Building and Loan Association was organized under authority of an 
act of the Legislature “ to enable associations of persons to become a body corporate to 
loan money to their own members,” June 3, 1874. ©. A. Barley, 3. Brinley, J. M. 
Stearns, S. F. Barnum, A. R. Arbuckle, are the corporators. S. F. Barnum, President; 
C. A. Barley, Secretary ; J. Keenan, Treasurer. The capital stock is 1,000 shares of 
$100 each. There are now 100 members, and about $55,000 in the fund. Interest is 
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payable monthly at six per centum. In its workings it has proved a complete success. 
The object is to enable laboring men to own their own homes for just about what they 
would otherwise pay for rent. So far, about forty have been assisted to get homes. 
The charter is limited to eight years. 

The Le Roy Library and Reading Association was organized in May, 1875, 
by Dr. T. D. Fisher, C. A. Barley and C. M. Davis. The capital stock is $5 
a share. There were eight to commence with. Subscriptions to the capital stock 
could be paid in books. Mrs. N. T. Humphrey, President; Dr. Fisher, Vice 
President; G. L. Sheldon, Secretary; Mrs. T. A. Taylor, Librarian. There are 
700 volumes. Loan tickets are $2 per year, or 75 cents per quarter. Stock- 
holders pay, $100 per year. The affairs of the Association are under the management of 
an Executive Committee. Mrs. Taylor has been Librarian from the beginning. From her 
last report it appears 1,500 books had been taken out during the year. 

While yet in its infancy, no one can estimate the influence of this in the present, 
or on the future. ‘There are already many valuable books upon its shelves. We notice 
sets of “ Chambers’ Miscellany,” Rollins’ and Macauley’s histories, Wilson’s ‘‘ Rise and 
Fall of the Slave Power,” “‘ Plutarch’s Lives,” and many of the standard works of travel, 
history, fiction and poetry. The citizens can well afford to give it a wider influence. 
The Havana, Rantoul & Eastern Railroad is, or at least the recently built section from 
Fisher to Le Roy is, a Le Roy enterprise, and its history belongs here. 

March 24, 1876, the company was organized here to build a narrow-gauge road 
from Fisher to Le Roy, an extension of the road already built from Rantoul to Fisher. 
James Bishop was elected President, C. A. Barley, Secretary, and J. Keenan, Treas- 
urer. This action was taken because the people of Empire Township, which had 
donated $75,000 to the I, B.& W.R.R., felt that they had been discriminated against 
in the matter of freights, and they had assurances that if this road was built, their grain 
could be shipped off at less freight than they were paying. 

Fifteen thousand dollars was subscribed to the stock, when the death of Mr. 
Bishop put a stop to the matter for awhile. In the spring of 1868, B. J. Gifford, of 
Rantoul, was elected President, the capital stock was increased to $30,000, the right of 
way was mostly donated, and in ten months from his clection, the road was built and 
in running order. Two-thirds of this stock was subscribed in Empire Township, cre- 
ating no debt. The road thus built is twenty-three miles long, and has eight stations 
on it. It has already met all expectations, freights are lower than ever before, and the 
road is doing a good business. It has good Eastern connections, and will, probably, in 
time, he continued west to Havana. ; 

The successive Postmasters of Le Roy have been Hiram Buck, Dr. S. J. Weldon, 
S. D. Baker, James Kimler, 8. A. Moore, G. D. Crumbaugh and J. W. Brown. 


CITY ORGANIZATION. 


The town of Le Roy was incorporated in 1853, and remained under town organi- 
zation until the spring of 1874, when the fire which burned out the corner opposite the 
Le Roy House, burned up the town records. In this fire, two stores, Sill’s drug store, 
a hotel, ten-pin alley, Dr. Fisher's office and two other wooden buildings were destroyed. 
A petition was presented to the Board to permit a city organization. A census was 
taken, which showed a population of 1,018. 
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On the 16th of July, an election was held to vote for or against city organization. 
B. F. Brinley, L. H. Parks and H. M. Phillips were Judges of Election. The vote 
was 99 for to 11 against city organization, and 91 for to 14 against “ minority repre- 
sentation.” On the 10th of August, an election was held for a Mayor, Clerk, Attor- 
ney and six Aldermen, at which election A. J. Thomas, M.S. Stout and C. Howard 
acted as Judges; 179 votes were cast, and the following officers were elected: M.S. 
Stout, Mayor; J. W. Brown, Clerk; A. R. Arbuckle, Attorney; James Wright, A. 
B. Johnson, J. M. Stearns, William Buckworth, John Kline and A. T. Bishop, Alder- 
men. Tor license, 97 ; against license, 81. August 14, the new officers assumed the 
duties of their offices, and J. Keenan was appointed Treasurer; J. F. Mcllfresh, Mar- 
shal and Street Commissioner. 

At the election in 1875, J. W. Wright was elected Mayor; C. A. Barley, Clerk ; 
G. D. Crumbaugh, Police Magistrate; John Kline, Z. Chick, J. W. Brown, I. N. 
Kaughman, H. Murray and C. Wamsley, Aldermen. In 1876, C. A. Barley, Clerk; 
S. A. Moore, Attorney; T. L. Buck, B. F. Brinley, A. B. Johnson and J. B. Patter- 
son, Aldermen. J. Keenan was appointed Treasurer. The Council this year estab- 
lished the fire limits, including within such limits Blocks 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, original 
town, and 136 in Conkling’s Addition. T. J. Barnett was elected Alderman to fill a 
vacancy. 

In 1877, J. M. Suggett was elected Mayor; Barley, Clerk ; Keenan, Treasurer ; 
Moore, Attorney, and J. B. Patterson, R. C. Hallowell and I. N. Kaughman, Alder- 
men. Rev. R. D. Taylor was appointed Marshal and Street Commissioner. In 1878, 
A. B. Johnson was elected Mayor, to fill a vacancy; T. L. Buck, J. F. McKinzie and 
E. M. King, Aldermen. 

The city is provided with a Champion fire-extinguisher, in charge of a regularly- 
organized fire department, of which George Phillips is Foreman. 

Directory.—The following are the men and firms now engaged in business: 
Dry goods and clothing, Joseph Keenan, L. H. Parks, W. W. Reynolds & Son; gro- 
certes, Brinley & Stout, I. N. Humphrey & Son, Murray & King ;- hardware and 
implements, Becney & Galusha, G. W. Potts; clothing, boots, etc., D. Young, J. W. 
Humphrey ; drugs, etc., William Buckworth, A. C. Fisk ; boots and shoes, J. Stearns; 
books, etc., Maxwell & Co., J. W. Brown; harness, W. Braselton, J. C. Corcoran & 
Bro.; bank, J. Keenan; dutchers, Clark & Longbeck, George Yost; millinery, etc., 
Mrs. M. C. Hampton, Mrs. T. A. Taylor; physicians, T. D. Fisher, J. F. McKenzie, 
G. W. Keys, George Espey ; lawyer, J. M. Stillwill; insurance, C. A. Barley; wagon- 
makers, Z. Chick, N. I. Robinson ; grain and lumber, Barnum & Keenan, J. O. Peck- 
ham & Co.; milling, Barnum & Keenan; newspaper, C. M. Davis; blacksmiths, James 
Wright, L. Wilcox, B. F. Ayton, William Jones, Henry Alters, John Moss, L. Kazar ; 
hotels, Le Roy House, Sam Bevens; Cottage House, Mrs. A. R. Arnold; jewelry, C. 
C. Mayer, J. W. Veatch; restaurant, Albert Miller; divery, A. Murray; furniture, 
ete., Howard & Hallowell’; dentists, T. G. Erskine ; photographer, J. Hammond; ¢ile- 
maker, Kelley; nursery, L. A. Pike; saw-mill, J. S. Young; live-stock dealer, J. V. 
Smith; carpenters and builders, A. B. Johnson, George Simpsou, Charles Wamsley, 
I. N. Kaufman, J. Patterson. 

Empire Station, on the line of this road, four miles southeast of Le Roy, is a ham- 
let of a few houses and a fair, small business. 
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CHENEY’S GROVE TOWNSHIP. 


The wealth and magnificence of McLean County grew from its beautiful, groves as 
much as from any other one thing. These goodly forests in their primeval beauty drew the 
pioneer as surely as the magnet does the needle. No other considerations overbore the 
generous shelter which these islands of shade and their accompanying cool streams gave— 
about the only comforts which the early settlers found in their new homes. All other 
were surroundings of discomfort. The cramped cabins, the absence of schools and 
markets, sickness—always the attendant on new locations—severe storms, depredations of 
wild beasts, fires, snakes, poorly paid toil, and the uncertainties of the future, all gave 
way to the supporting shelter of a grove of timber. 

When Jonathan Cheney first saw the grove, which took its name from him in 
1825, it covered nearly all of Sections 19, 20, 28 and half of 27 and 21, something more 
than four square miles in all. The Sangamon River, here large enough to be of good 
value for watering stock the year around, ran directly through it, and the timber was of 
good strong growth for lumber. Cheney gave his name to this grove, and in turn the 
grove gave the name to the voting precinct, where, until 1858, the people assembled to 
perform the glad, glorious duties of Americans—to vote without the modern inventions 
of “bulldozing” or bribery. This in turn gave the name to the township when it was 
organized; but a little incident will show how near this last scheme came to failing. 
When the name Cheney’s Grove had been decided on and sent to the Auditor’s office 
at Springfield, the chirography as may well be supposed, was not perfect, and the official 
mistook the name for Cherry Grove, which name had already been pre-empted by a town- 
ship in Knox County, and he informed the Board of Supervisors that another name 
must be selected; but the error was discovered in time to save the name. 

Cheney’s Grove is in the eastern second tier from the southern line of the county, 
and has Anchor on its north, Belleflower on its south, Arrowsmith on its west, and Ford 
County on its eastern boundary. It is a full Congressional Township, and is described 
as Town 23, Range 6 east of the Third Principal Meridian. The Sangamon River 
touches it at the center of its western boundary, and passes through in an east-south- 
easterly course, passing out at the extreme southeast corner, the grove lying along both 
sides of this, with Saybrook nearly in the center of it. The high‘rolling prairie which 
marks the northern boundary of the Sangamon Valley, all through eastern McLean 
extends through the northern portion of the township, and out into Ford County, 
toward Gibson City, forming the delightful variety frequently alluded to in this work. 
The land in the Grove and most of that south of it is also sufficiently. rolling for good 
drainage and the highest cultivation. 

The LaFayette, Bloomington & Muncie Railroad runs through the township from 
east to west, having on it the only village or post office in the town—Saybrook. Jonathan 
Cheney with his wife and eight children, Mary, Thomas, Owen, Keturah; Emilia, George, 
William Haines and Catharine, came here in 1825. Two little twin girls and one other 
whose stay was not long, were left buried at their old home in Ohio, and two children, 
Return Jonathan and Rebecca, were born here. Of these thirteen, all but the three 
above mentioned lived to grow up, and all but one of them married. The grandchildren 
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of the aged pair numbered fifty-nine; their great-grandchildren have not yet been num- 
bered. His homestead was on Section 28, south of the Grove, and several children 
settled around him there. The elder Chency was 4 man of strong will and great deter- 
mination; a man of good judgment, but seems to have been very undecided in his 
earlier days, for he moved frequently. Came with his family once to Illinois and 
returned; came again, leaving them here, he returned to Ohio, and wrote them to sell 
out and come back. They did not follow his advice, however, and he returned to 
Cheney’s Grove, and the next boy which was born to him he named Return Jonathan, 
a name which might well have been given to the father. He had returned, however, 
for the last time now, for he remained here to see his children grow up around him 
prosperous and respected. Nearly all of them lived in the county and became well off 
financially, though most of them died at a less age than he and his estimable wife 
attained to. He died in 1862, at the age of seventy-seven. His widow surviving him 
about fifteen years. 

Of his children, Thomas and Owen early entered considerable land in Padua, 
and became important citizens in the early history of that part. The latter died, and 
the former removed to California. 

George and William Haines owned and lived upon large farms in the southern part 
of this township, where their widows yet reside. Return owned a large farm just south 
of them, in Belleflower Township, which, a few years since, he sold, and still resides 
near Saybrook. 

Catharine and Rebecca married the brothers, John and Benjamin Prothero, pros- 
perous and successful farmers, who live, the former in Saybrook and the latter ona 
fine farm south of the Grove. ; 

Mary became Mrs. Stansbery, and lived near the grove on the south, and Emilia, 
Mrs. Horr, and are both dead. William Haines was elected State Senator for this dis- 
trict to fill the unexpired term of Hon. Isaac Funk, who died while he was in office. 
He served in an acceptable manner for the single year which he sat in the Senate. His 
tragic death is too recent and the circumstances too sad to call for reproduction here. 
He was long one of the best known and most generally respected men in this part of 
the county. 

Probably, next to Jonathan Cheney, in point of fact, though not, perhaps, of date, 
the man who did most to “ settle’? Cheney’s Grove and make life comfortable here was 
old Robert Cunningham, who came here from Clarke County, Ind., in 1829, where he 
had lived twenty years. He had done good service under Harrison in the war of 1812, 
and was present at the battle of Tippecanoe. 

He took up 400 acres of land, rightly judging that his family would want nearly as 
much as that. He built a log house in the northeast corner, and went to work mak- 
ing a farm with the aid of his boys. Three or four years after (we are sorry the 
date cannot be accurately established), he built the first and only water grist-mill ever 
built on the Sangamon River in McLean County. It was a curiosity in its way, and if 
such a mill could now be exhibited at Bloomington, bolts, bins, stones and all, it would 
make a larger return of Shekels to its owner, at 5 cents a sight, than it would to be 
run as a merchant-mil). There was probably not a sawed board or stick in it; in fact, 
no sawing was being done yet in. this part of the county. It is evident that sawing was 
not in demand, or he would have put up a saw-mill instead. 
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His “ kit” of millwright tools to build it consisted of an ax, adz, jackplane, draw- 
ing-knife, and, possibly, a jack-knife, hammer and saw. Most of the work was done 
with the three former-named implements. 


The building was of logs, and it is believed he did every bit of the work on it, 
except raising the logs, himself. The stones.were the common prairie bowlders, cut. 
down to get about two-feet face on them. The floors, meal-bins, flume and all other “ nice: 
work ” were puncheons, split out and dressed down to match. The latter did not always- 
“hold water,” and he had to “‘dust” it down with gravel, very frequently, to keep the 
water from running through the widening cracks. The wheel was made out of the 
same handy puncheons, and the bolting-chest similarly. For a long time, he had no 
elevator to carry the ground matter up to the bolt, and it was lugged up in the half- 
bushel and emptied on a platform—the original Saybrook platform, it may be—where a 
low-priced boy (the older ones had to be kept at work on the farm) sat hour after hour 
poking the product of the stone into the upper end of the bolt. This was business 
for the boys, and it will not be doubted when they say they sometimes got very tired of 
it. No smut-machine nor middlings-purifier cumbered up the old mill; but the people 
esteemed it a decided improvement over pounding their grain in a mortar. 

There was sufficient water to run about six months in the year, and, in 1838, he 
built a saw-mill, with the old-fashioned gate-saw, which, in flush times of water, would. 
go up one minute and down the next. The rainy season of 1844, the stream was too- 
high, during a great portion of the spring and summer, to run the mill, as indeed the 
long-continued rains prevented almost all labor; planting, tilling and travel were 
impeded, and it was one of the most discouraging years the old settlers ever knew. 
Mr. Cunningham continued to run these mills for about fifteen years, and until Mr. 
Blakesley built the old steam-mill. 

Mr. and Mrs. Cunningham were the parents of fifteen children, all of whom grew 
up, married and had families of their own, though none of them seemed to have been. 
blessed by Providence with the same number. All of them lived around here for a 
while, and four still live in McLean County. Eleven are still living. The names of 
these children, ten danghters and five sons, together with the number of children each 
has been the parent of, are here given, and until some one in McLean County can show 
a better record, Saybrook will claim the championship for the Cunninghams: Sarah, 
12; Phoebe, 6; Anna,5; Mary, 9; Thomas, 6; Jesse, 3; Abby, 7; Farily,8; King 
Solomon, 6 (he had only one wife); Sardelia, 6; Emeline, 4; William E., 8; Jer- 
emiah, 5; Aphia, 5; Robert, 6. Total, 96. 

Mrs. Cunningham, in addition to the daily household work and the exacting duties 
pertaining to maternity, carded, spun and wove the wool which made their daily 

‘clothing; brought thus safely through the mumps, measles, whooping-cough, croup, 
cholera morbus and courting, and lived to the good old age of seventy-five years, 
without ever losing a child or losing her firm faith in fore-ordination and predestination, 
which is the central doctrine in the faith of that branch of the Baptist Church of 
which she was a bright and shining light. It never has been fully understood by 
mothers of the present day how those old mothers in Israel got along. That they had 
some strong sustaining aid in the way of sense of duty, and, perhaps, in most cases, the 
aid of faith in the promises, is more than likely. Indeed, it can hardly be conceived 
that such an endless round of pressing and exhausting labors, running through nearly. 
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thirty years of woman’s life, could be borne without such aid. The sense of duty is 
one of the strongest, and nerves weak mortality to the most laborious and heroic acts. 
That which could have driven Mrs. Cunningham to her grave or to destraction was, 
possibly, to be endured even with joy and pleasure under the incentives of faith, duty 
and love. Mr. and Mrs. Cunningham were imembers of the Antinomian, or in common 
parlance, “ Hardshell,” Baptists. Their house was the’place of the stated preaching of 
that sect. Rev. John Darnall, of Indian Grove, was for years the regular preacher 
here. The membership here was limited, and now seems to have entirely disappeared. 
It is due to them to say that, at least in their case, none of the absurdities which, by 
common fame, attached to some of the disciples of this sect were ever acted on by them. 
While holding to all the doctrines of the sect firmly, they were sensitive to any irreg- 
ularity of conduct as they could have been had they believed in salvation by works 
alone. 

James, a brother of Robert Cunningham, came here at the same time, and lived 
with him, or near by, where he lived on Section 27, where James Thompson now resides. 

Robert Means came from Kentucky and settled on the Little Vermilion in 1829. 
The next year, he came to Cheney’s Grove and settled north of the Grove, where 
James Vanscoyoc lives. He had been a soldier in the war of 1812, and again shoul- 
dered his musket when the Black Hawk war sent a thrill of fear through these settle- 
ments. His first winter here was the one of the deep snow, when everybody here- 
abouts had to do their own grinding. He used an old iron wedge for his millstone, and 
fastened it by a pole to a spring-pole overhead, and utilized the power of his children 
to drive it. It was a novel experiment, but worked well. 

He died in 1835, leaving a widow and ten children with but little means of sup- 
port; but they were used to work and got along without suffering more than many 
others. Six of his children now live here—James R., Owen A., David D., Mrs. Ball, 
Mrs. McMackin and Mrs. Vanscoyoc. The former is a Justice of the Peace anda 
business man of Saybrook, and has repeatedly held important trusts. He is recognized 
as a man of strict integrity and very good business habits. 

W. H. Riggs came here from Kentucky, in the fall of 1830, just before the snow 
fell, with his brother-in-law, Henry Pitts. They were on the way to the Wabash, with 
a drove of hogs, when the deep snow fell, and nearly froze to death on the way back. 
Their feet and faces were badly frozen, and they considered themselves fortunate in 
escaping death. They settled on the farm where John Newcomb. now lives. Mr. 
Riggs took a claim on Section 17, and pounded his own corn in a hominy mortar for 
two months. He was the first Class-leader of the first Methodist class that was formed 
here. He and his wife had been members of the church in Kentucky, and, coming 
into the new settlement, resolved to bring their religion with them. His coming here 
was largely owing to his objections to the institution of slavery, and ,he did not mean 
that his children should come up under its influence. He and his wife still live here, 
and own and oceupy a good farm of 200 acres. Their six children have grown up 
around them, honored, respected and enterprising citizens. Mr. Pitts traded a horse to 
Mr. Clark for his claim, and lived on it awhile. Snowden Ball came here from Ken- 
tucky, in 1831, at the age of seventeen, and commenced working on a farm. In 1835, 
he married a daughter of Robert Means. He died in 1873, and left a widow and eight 
-children. Mrs. Ball and three of the children still live on the farm north of the Grove. 
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His brother, Hilleary Ball, came at the same time, the young men accompanying 
their uncle, with whom they lived after the death of their father. Mr. Ball was mar- 
ried in 1838 to a daughter of Aaron Hildreth, who was one of the first. settlers in Arrow- 
smith Township. He has been a prosperous farmer, and he and his wife still live here. 
Five of their children have grown up and live near them. 

Ephraim 8. Myers, who is now the oldest resident of the township, came to what 
is now Vermilion County from Kentucky, in 1826, when twenty-five years old. After 
working around awhile, he married, and farmed two or three years, and then, in 1830, 
came to where he now lives. Only Jonathan Cheney, the Cunninghams, Robert Means, 
Benjamin Thomas and a Mr. Clark then resided here. He was a hearty, driving, hard- 
working man, with a constitution like iron, and a disposition to make the most of life. 
Full of tunes—in fact at the age of seventy-seven they are not all out of him—work, hunt- 
ing, Visiting and other duties were all alike to Uncle Ephraim. He didn’t much care which 
it was, he enjoyed them all. When the deep snow fell, he had just returned home with 
-a quantity of meal for his winter’s use; but before the snow was gone he had to pound 
hominy like the rest of his neighbors. He says he has hunted in every timber grove 
and on every stream and spring from the Little Vermilion to the Mackinaw, and every 
species uf game known in these parts, from wild-hogs to rattlesnakes. The old settlers 
never tire of telling of Myers’ hunting exploits. He and Cheney went down to what is 
now called Drummer Grove, to hunt, and took along a dog which bore the name of 
Drummer. The dog behaved so unreasonably that they killed him; and ever afterward 
the piece of woodland was called Drummer’s Grove, and the township in which it stands 
took its name from that dog, which, by the way, was not so famous in his life as hon- 
-ored in his untimely death. 

Mr. Myers has been twice married, and is the father of twelve children, most of 
whom are living within a few miles of his home. very male member of his family, 
except Ephraim himself, who was old enough to enlist, joined the grand army of the 
Union, and marched into Dixie to sustain the old flag. Five of his own sons, a step- 
son and a young man whom he had brought up in the love and admiration of the 
flag of his country, seven in all, went forth from his roof. One, Jacob, his eldest never 
returned to tell the story of his trials and triumphs. 

He has a fine farm ot 500 acres, and thinks he ean enjoy what he has accumu- 
lated for a few years. 

Benjamin Thomas came about the same time to Section 27, He died soon, and 
his widow continued to live there for some years. 

Fielding Lloyd lived early on a portion of the land now occupied by Myers. 

Abram Stansbery, one of a large relationship which has numerously settled or 
grown up here in the eastern part of the county, came here about the same time, and, 
in 1832, while the fright in regard to the Black Hawk war was at its height, he married 
a daughter of Jonathan Cheney. A wedding at any time in the new settlement 
4‘ caused talk,”’ but this one at a time when it was not known what moment the red-skins 
might pounce down on them and carry the tomahawk, the scalping-knife and the fire- 
brand through the Grove, caused many remarks. But Abram’s faith was strong, and 
answered all by quoting the slightly changed apostolic injunction, “ Better to 
marry than to enlist.” At this time, only one house—that of Father Newcomb— 
eighteen miles away, stood between here and Urbana, at Newcomb’s Ford. Mr. 
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Stansbery died leaving two grown children and a considerable estate. Edward Stansbery 
came here from East Tennessee in 1833. With the neighbors’ help, they fixed up 
their little cabin and got to living before winter set in, but the next year they all had 
the ague so badly that they could not do anything. 

He entered the land he had a claim on in 1835, in Section 20, and sold this and 
bought another. He died in 1860. His son, W. K., for a long time and still Post- 
master at Saybrook, was thirteen years old when he came—just the right age to be 
very thoroughly impressed with matters, and with a good memory, his assistance kindly 
furnished to the writer of this sketch is hereby gratefully acknowledged. Mr. Hdward 
Stansbery was for more than fifty years a firm and consistent member of the Methodist 
Church; was one of its earliest promoters here. Of his seven children, only two remain 
here—one son and one daughter. He was a very small man in stature, but large in 
manliness, abounding in faith and good works. His brother Ezekiel came here at the 
same time and settled on Section 19. He had a good farm of 120 acres. He died 
there leaving nine children, two of whom still remain here. HK. K. Stansbery had a 
chanee of schooling such as was to be found in the Grove at that time, and made good 
use of it. 

The first schoolhouse was built in 1832, between where the mill and the eemetery 
now are ; indeed, this schoolhouse and cemetery were the “first beginnings’ of Saybrook. 
A Mr. Rowland taught school, and a Mr. Harbison followed him. The school was run 
by subscription. ‘The teacher and some of the citizens carried a subscription-paper 
around, and such as felt able subseribed for one or more children’s schooling at $2 per 
term. The attendance upon school was not limited to the scholars subscribed for, but 
the teacher would not undertake the school unless a sufficient number of subseriptions 
were made to pay him for his services. While lame William Johnson was teaching, the 
schoolhouse burned down, and his school was transferred to a vacant house of Mr. Che- 
“ney’s during the remainder of the term. A schoolhouse was then built one mile west 
of the present Saybrook, which also burned, when one was built a mile and a half east, 
which soon became a third scholastic feast for the ‘devouring flames.” Just why all 
these ‘‘ cool retreats” of learning thus burned is not known unless it is found in the 
fact that the youths here had such a “‘ burning desire” for education that the buildings 
themselves caught the enthusiasm and went up in smoke. 

Isaac, another of the numerous name of Stansbery came to the Grove in 1836, and 
commenced farming on his brother Abram’s place, and has lived to see nine of his teu 
children grow up to manhood and womanhood, most of whom settled near him. His 
son Isaac gave his life to his country, and died at Milliken’s Bend. 

Otha Owen came here an orphan boy of eleven with his Uncle Elias in September, 
1834, who settled and took a farm on Section 35, south of the Grove and near the 
river. He died in 1862. Otha lived with him eleven years, went to school at the old 
log schoolhouse near the cemetery until it burned and followed the fortunes of the 
others. He well remembers the “ sudden change”’ in 1836. His uncle was away and 
his aunt kept him home from school to dig a trench around the barn to kecp the water 
and slush from running into the stable. When the “change” struck him, he bethought 
himself to cut the night’s wood. The cold was so intense that he could only remain at 
the wood-pile about three minutes at a time; but the wood had to be cut, or the family 
would certainly freeze to death before morning. It was a lively time for the lad, and the 
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hour that he spent trying to cut wood without freezing to death will never be forgotten. 
He remembers as but yesterday seeing the mail-carrier going by on his way to the next. 
post office east, which was more than five miles away. He felt sure the man could not. 
stand the trip, but believes he did, for he never heard of his death. When he arrived 
at age, he entered eighty acres of land where he now lives, in Sections 34 and 35.. 
He owns 147 acres here and has seen eight of his eleven children grow up around him. 

The year 1844, all the flat land of this country was afloat all summer; not corn. 
enough was raised to feed the teams on, and small grain was cradled in the standing 
water. 

Mr. Owen says that the county rite before spoken of was laid out on the half- 
section line to accommodate those who were trying to build up Saybrook, which was. 
also the fact in regard to the settlers at Indian Grove, directly north of Saybrook. 

Ethan Newcomb came to Newcomb’s Ford, a kind of a half-way place of enter- 
tainment down the river, twenty miles from Cheney’s Grove, in 1828. In 1835, he 
removed with his family to Section 17, Cheney’s Grove, where he made the first frame 
house that was built here. The lumber was sawed with a whip-saw as there was no- 
mill then running here. He bought the claim of Henry Pitts; the same on which 
John Newcomb lives. One of his daughters married O. H. P. Vanscoyoe; one, Jacob: 
Smith, of Arrowsmith, and one, William Arbogast, of the same township. His son. 
John lives there yet on Section 17. His son Joseph split rails and made a farm on Sec- 
tions 18 and 19, where he still resides. Nine of his eleven children live, most of them 
near him. 

James Vanscoyoc came from Ohio to Old Town Timber in Paduain 1829. After 
living there some years, he came to Chency’s Grove and settled on the Means place. 
Five of his seven children are living either in this or the adjoining townships. One 
son, Walter, was for some years in business in Arrowsmith, and did much to build up 
that village and often occupied positions of trust in the official matters of the town. The- 
family is recognized as one of the most enterprising and successful in this part of the 
county—not in the sense of acquiring large property, for none of them have become 
wealthy, but as strong, good citizens and valuable accessions to any new neighborhood. 

John Prothero came from Canada to Cheney’s Grove in 1840. He located on what 
is part of the Haines Cheney farm, and entered the land in 1842. In 1857, he went 
to Bloomington and returned here in 1873. He owns a good farm north of Saybrook, 
‘but lives in the village now. He was elected Justice of the Peace in 1875, and is 
giving his best endeavors to keeping up the reputation which Saybrook has always had. 
for peace and quiet. 

Benjamin Prothero followed him in 1848. He lived with his brother awhile, and. 
then took up land south of the Grove and east of Cheney’s land. He has about five 
hundred acres of as fine land as there is in the town, and is a prosperous farmer and a. 
careful manager. 

Both these men married daughters of Jonathan Cheney. 

Elijah Ellsworth came from Ohio in 1856, and settled out on the prairie, on the 
northeast quarter of Section 24. He has upon his place the identical log house which. 
Return J. Cheney was born in after-his father returned from Ohio. 

J. W. Bowie has a fine farm on the same section, and Jack Cunningham’ has a 
farm on Sections 24 and 25, which he improvedin 1859. James Vanscoyoc improved a 
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farm in that part of the township in 1860. About this latter date, the township filled 
up, and its history has since been one of continued prosperity. Their crops, their 
fruits and their herds have been good—success has waited on the farmer’s labors every- 
where. <A few of her best young men put out their young lives in their country’s 
service. Many have gone West, and a good many yet live among us. 

A number of nice farms and good farm-buildings dot the township. The Haines 
Cheney farm, now occupied and owned by his widow, just south of Saybrook, is a 
beautiful one, with a nice two-story brick house, probably the finest country residence in 
the township. 

Mrs. George Cheney has 200 acres adjoining, with a large, sightly farmhouse, 
excellent barn and good outbuildings and appointments. 

Hilleary Ball has a fine farm of 300 acres north of town. He is a neat farmer, has 
good buildings and extensive orchards. Mr. Ball has been engaged in cattle-raising largely. 

G. W. Riggs, northwest of town, has a fine farm of 300 acres, well fixed with fine 
buildings, and every appointment as though he calculated to live there. 

Ben Prothero is a good farmer. He has 450 southeast of town, with comfortable 
buildings, excellent stock and good crops. 

Below will be found, in tabular form, the township officers elected since 1861, the 
records failing to ‘show who were elected before that time : 


Date. nok | ‘Supervisor. Clerk. Assessor. | Collector. 
USGI eeeeere 4 Fe LHS@heney .....%e. Thomas Newland.....|T. Newland........sc+ T. Newland. 

ISIE) cagooceses \W. Hh. Cheney 222220. . 'Thomas Newland.....|T. Newland.........c« T. Newland. 

Wels] |e ccampockt Dy. HAGRISON... 20-60 Wo Ila 1b) Mave lygeacaooec George Thompson....|George Thompson. 
MSO csccesee 'D. Harrison............ (J, L. Ballard............0. L. Ballard........... M. B. Sprague. 
W365). cscs. 'D. Harrigon........0.6¢ lJ, L, Ballard.......... George Thompson....|George Thompson. 
ISIS Bypbedeee C. W. Atkinson....... lJ, L. Ballard...........[N. SMYMer......<.cne N. Snyder. 

1867| _deccoogs H. Warford.............jC. W. Atkinson....... M. R Stansbery...... George Thompson. 
TSG68)...-ceee J. i. Ballard..........(J.V. Wateer:........... Ree PRNBTET..-c cee e oes C. W. Atkinson. 
1869, 174 W. H. Riggs.........- di Wa 1B SG) toconedeeono: J. M. Stansbery....... R. Palmer. 

1870! 259,F. Mechling............ Hi. VANS Winten....-.6+« Henry Ball.........00 R. Palmer. 

1871) 250/F. Mechling............ H. A. Winter.......... R. J Brewer.......... J. J. Ballard. 
1872 285/F. Mechling........... H. A. Winter,.......0. W. R. Stansbery...... J.S. Barnick. 
1873) 189F. Mechling..... ......1J. M. Carpenter ..... Re Palimter.......20..00. M. F, Atkinson. 
1874|.........J. B. Henderson......John Prothero........ avi IL, TBE epppeosogoceans W. H. Ball. 

MEST Kcactetelela J. B. Wenderson...... C..W..Kmapp..2:.....3- DN: Tragk.......... BE. Coile. 

WSO escceces J. R. Means..........- ClW. Knepp........... W. K. Stansbery......\James Thompson. 
STAT Seetee = 5 IJ. R. Means... A. Robinson........... W. K. Stansbery......,James Thompson. 
1878} 177|W. A. Stewart......... D. B. Hereford........ W. K. Stansbery......|James Thompson. 
NSH. Olere sacle che J. Thompson............D. B. Hereford....... W. K. Stansbery......|E. Coile. 


The following have been elected Justices of the Peace: M.C. Young, J. T. Voss, 
John Clark, George A. Black, Thomas Kendall, T. F. Rhea, J. B. Henderson, E. B. 
Dyer, J. Prothero, J. R. Means. 

The following have been elected Commissioners of Highways: G. W. Riggs, 
George Cheney, Benjamin Prothero, J. S. Vanscoyoc, Otha Owen, J. J. Follick, W. H. 
Riggs, J. W. Pugsley, F. Mechling, H. Warford, C. Palmer, John Newcomb, James 
Rowland, R. J. Cheney, W. A. Stewart, O. Springstead, P. W. Zook. 


SAYBROOK. 


For nearly twenty years, the settlements around had looked to other places for 
trade, and no attempt had been made to “start a town,” as the more modern parlance 
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_hasit. In 1846, Eli Blakesley built a steam saw-mill a little east of where the present 
mill stands, and built two houses. Soon after this, a blacksmith-shop was built, and 
these convenient and useful things constituted the beginnings of Saybrook. 

But it was not until 1854 that J. B. Beckwith commenced the first grocery store 
which was known here. He started with about $300 capital, but with abundance of 
push and energy. He soon added dry goods to his stock in trade. About 1858, 
together with his brother, he put up a steam saw-mill at Lyons, Iowa; but, a year later, 
took it down and moved it to Saybrook and ran it several years. The lumber was 
mostly for buildings and fences, and the building of neighboring towns. For a while, 
a good deal of black walnut was sawed into silling and lumber for the finishing-off of 
houses; but latterly, it was only made into merchant lumber. A large amount of black- 
walnut logs have been shipped away to Indianapolis, to be sawed up there for Hastern 
market. 

Mr. Beckwith was very successful in business, and is popularly supposed to have left 
here with a hundred-fold more than he brought, when he went to California in 1876. 

William Beckwith and T. J. Warren formed a partnership for the mercantile bus- 
iness, which continued until 1865, but contiaued in trade until 1870. ‘ 

Gallager & Harrison opened trade here in 1859, and continued till 1867, when Har- 
rison bought out the interest of his partner and remained in trade here until 1877. 

Burford Brothers commenced selling goods here in 1869, and,-in 1874, went to 
Farmer City. 

When the railroad was built, grain and lumber became, of course, the two impor- 
tant lines of trade. Rev. Mr. Baldwin began buying grain in 1871, before the road 
was built. Thomas Kendall entered into the grain trade here in 1872. J.P. Wheeler, 
of Boston, had buyers out here. Rhea & Lowery bought for him; and James R. 
Means was in the market as a purchaser for some time. W.H. Beckwith and A. Vincel 
commenced soon, and still continue large buyers, the latter having recently made 
arrangements to buy and ship from Taylor’s Station, a point half-way between Saybrook 
and Gibson City. Overhall & Co. also bought for awhile. 

’ Dr. J. E. Davis, the present hotel-keeper at Gibson, was the first practicing phy- 
sician here. He came here before Saybrook was booked, and lived at William Riggs’. 
He remained here eight or ten years, when he retired from practice and purchased a 
large farm at Drummer’s Grove, and for several years was a successful and prosperous 
farmer. Dr. Crain was here a few years and then sold out his practice to Dr. Ballard. 

For the two last years, Saybrook has exceeded any other station on the line of 
this road in the amount of grain shipped on this road. The average for these two years 
has been greater than any years before and has been about as follows: 300,000 bushels 
of corn, 100,000 bushels of oats, 60,000 bushels of rye and other grains. The dispo- 
sition of many of the wealthy farmers to feed less of their grain to cattle will account 
for part of this increase. From the peculiar nature of her position, the range of country 
tributary to Saybrook has not been tapped by any of the new railroad enterprises which 
have taken form during the past year or two. Formerly, the grain here went through 
to New England; now the buyers find themselves compelled to sell on track. 

The post office was, established in 1831, and was held some years by Jonathan 
Cheney. It was then called Cheney’s Grove. It was served once a week by the route 
running through from Danville to Pekin. In 1843, Mr. McMackin was appointed 
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Postmaster; he lived farther west, but was on the same route. The mail used to come 
Saturday, and he would earry it over to chureh and lay it on the table. When the 
service was over the people would ‘‘ come around the table” and select their own with- 
out the newsboys ery of “’ere’s your Sunday Tribune!” “She-cago Times! All about. 
the latest seandal.” 

M. C. Young was appointed in 1845, and, about 1850, it was brought to Saybrook. 
David Polk laid out the town in 1854, and W. H. Beckwith named it. Beckwith was 
appointed Postmaster in 1865, and got the name changed to correspond with that of 
the village. 

W. K. Stansbery was appointed in 1870, at which time, mail was carried twice a 
week to and from Bloomington, and once a week east to Ludlow, until the railroad was 
built, and then daily each way. 

The present record of the business of Saybrook is: 

Dry goods, etc., T. 8. Collins, D. B. Hereford & Co., Elliott & Bryant; gro- 
ceries, 8. H. Jennings, Means & Collins, W. H. Scott, E. A. Stansbery; hardware 
and implements, J. W. Pugsley; implements, J. F. Walker; drugs, EK. H. Shores, 
C. McDaniel; Lankers, W. H. Schureman & Co.; lumber and lime, David Hurley ;. 
grain, A. Vineel, M. Lucas, W. H. Beckwith, L. Reddick, J. A. Myers; miller, M. 
Lucas ; physicians, J. L. Ballard, H. A. Winter, C. T. Orner, G. W. Barton; lawyers, 
William Van Voris, O. C. Sabin, E. B. Dyer; publishers, T. J. Horsley ; dentists, J. 
M. Crigler, B. T. Harrison, William Galloway; millinery and dress, Mrs. O. J. 
Simmons, Miss Hattie Stansbery, Mrs. Anderson, Miss Galloway ; tailor, J. W. Rod-. 
man; jeweler, G. W. Morris; hotels, J. W. Fendersmith, Thomas Halloway ; livery, 
R. Palmer; photographer, C. O. Smith ; blacksmiths, Sohn & Williams, J. W. Tear, 
William Cosgrove, Ben Sprague; wagon-makers, M. W. Blair, Heller & Nelson; har- 
ness, boots and shoes, C. EK. Moran, 8. Carey; eating-house, W. E. Stansbery; Lutchers, 

‘Magee Brothers; barber, W.T. Mason ; gunsmith, Samuel Fendersmith; 2. R. agent, 
M. M. Stewart ; express agent, W. L. Means; trackmaster, Patrick O’Grady ; teach- 
ers in public sehools, Prof. O. Springstead, Miss Alice Crisswell, Miss Sallie Hogan. 

The Saybrook Lodge, No. 468, Free & Accepted Masons, was organized in. 
1863. The charter members were P. H. Hart, La. I. Grant, J. G. Davis, W. H.. 
Guthrie, T. F. Rhea, H. Warford, G. W. Wheeler. The first officers were: P. H. 
Hart, W. M.; L. F. Grant,S. W.; 1. F. Rhea, J. W.; H. Warford, Treasurer; W. H. 
Guthrie, Secretary. There are now sixty-five members, The Masonic Building Asso- 
ciation is a trustee for the lodge for the purpose of building and holding its property. 
This association owns the upper story of the double brick three-story store in which the 
Masonie and Odd Fellows’ Halls are. The present officers are: P. W. Hart, W. M.; 
T. S. Collins, S. W.; J. Moran, J. W.; O. Springstead, Secretary; J. A. Myers, ‘Treas- 
urer; T. J. Horsley, S. Deacon ; 8. R. Wills, J. Deacon. 

The Saybrook Lodge, I. O. O. F., was organized in 1871. Charter members, T. 
B. Crigler, William Van Voris, 0. C. Sabin, G. W. Barton, C. W. McCord. Ten 
were added at the first meeting. The officers are: O. C. Sabin, N. G.; C. W. McCord, 
V. G.; William Van Voris, Secretary. The Lodge has always been prosperous. The 
hall which it uses belongs to the Masonic Association. Meets Thursday evenings. 
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CHURCHES. 


Among the first of that pioneer advance-guard of religious teachers, the Meth- 
‘odists, who labored for the good of souls here, the names of Messrs. Zadoc Hall, 
Maynard, Brittenheim, Bird, Norman Allen, Mr. Hindal and S. H. Martin are remem- 
bered. Father Riggs, who was the first Class-leader here, thinks Mr. Beggs was the first 
preacher, and that Mr. Duty, who organized the class, followed him. This class was 
organized, probably, in 1833, possibly a year earlier, in the schoolhouse which stood by 
the cemetery, and consisted of five members—Mr. and Mrs. Riggs, Mrs. Pitts, Mrs. 
Eliza Myers and Mrs. Sarah Thomas. Of this number, only the now venerable leader 
and his wife remain to continue the good work they then assumed to perform. Forty- 
six years of fitful changes have not changed their “ relations” with the church militant. 

For many years, the servants of God, the pioneer preachers, held their services 
around in houses, and it was not until 1843 that the first M. KE. Church was built on 
the land of Mr. Edward Stansbery. The cireuit then used to embrace the Big Grove 
(Champaign), Middletown (Mahomet), Cheney’s Grove, Indian Grove, Mackinaw (Lex- 
ington), Blooming Grove, Hurley’s Grove (Farmer City), and required four weeks to 
make the circuit. The new church was a great triumph for the people, and they natu- 
rally felt proud of it. It was framed, 30x40, and it never will be known how much it 
cost. A “bee” was made to hew, frame and inclose it, and the plastering was done rainy 
days. Not much money was contributed or handled in this primary affair. It answered 
the purpose very well for twenty years, when it was sold and the large new one was put 
up in the village under the preaching of Rev..C. G. Bradshaw. The Saybrook charge 
became a station in 1862. The new building was 40x60, framed, two stories high, and 
-was built by a queer kind of partnership between the church and state, or, rather, the 
school district. By this partnership, the lower story was used for the school. The 
church, through its constituted authorities supplied a well-qualified principal to conduct 
a high school, and two assistants were provided bythe district. This partnership did 
not work smoothly, and was, indeed, a very unnatural one. After a few years, the 
Methodists sold out their interest in the building to the district, and it is now occu- 
pied for school purposes only. Five departments are maintained in the fall and winter 
terms, and three in the summer, under the efficient management of Mr. Oliver Spring- 
stead an experienced and thorough educator. 

The present fine brick church of the Methodists was built in 1876, at a cost of 
$7,000. It is 40x70, with belfry and towers running up from the corner. It is 
handsomely done off, carpeted and pleasantly seated. Rev. John Kumler was in charge 
of the church when it was built. 

The United Brethren Church, next to the Methodist, was the pioneer religious 
-organization here, sending its patient and laborious workers into every nook and corner 
of these early settlements. 

Rev. Mr. Parks, from Lexington, preached here, irregularly, as early as 1853, and 
some of the other brethren before him. Rev. M. T. Chew, now of Decatur, com- 
menced traveling this circuit in 1855, and was followed by the veteran, Hiram Stoddard, 
in 1857. Mr. Stoddard has been preaching forty-two years, formerly in Ohio, most of 
the time as a circuit preacher. 
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The Randolph Grove Cireuit then embraced portions of six counties, and is now 
divided into nine circuits. From Randolph Grove, the line extended to Wapella, 
Clinton, nearly to Decatur east, to where Bement now is, to Champaign ; thence to the 
Upper Wabash Conference, north through Ford to Paxton, west to the Kickapoo charge. 
It included twenty-three appointments, and took three weeks of daily preaching in 
houses, shops, groves or schoolhouses wherever the people could be best accommodated. 

While Mr. Stoddard was on this circuit, there was no time that interesting revivals 
of the Spirit were not in effective operation at some points. This was in the Illinois 
Conference, and the annual conferences were held west of the Illinois River. In 1864, 
the Central Illinois Conference was formed of what was before a Presiding Elder’s 
district, with Rev. Jacob Kanoyer as Elder. 

Mr. Stoddard formed the class at Cunningham’s Schoolhouse in 1857. Abram 
‘Look was first Class-leader. . 

Rev. Mr. Van Gordon followed Mr. Stoddard, and Mr. Gomline succeeded. Mr. 
Stoddard then returned for two years, by which time the circuit had been divided by 
the State road running to Danville. Mr. Warner succeeded him. 

Mr. Stoddard continues to reside here at Saybrook, and still preaches; but, at his 
own request, on account of failing health he has been assigned evangelist’s work. He 
thinks there is no such work as itineracy. Had he his life to live over again, he would 
choose it above and before any other field of labor or occupation. Yet how the human con- 
stitution can stand sucha life appearsamystery. Being outinall weathers, through storms 
and extremes of heat and cold, often without an opportunity to change wet clothes before 
an appointment, and riding afterward to some other appointment or to lodgings, changing 
beds every night—now sleeping in an open cabin, now in a comfortable bed—with every 
variety of cooking, preaching three or four times Sunday, and, through the week, almost 
daily. It was apparently violating every known law of health. Now, at sixty-six ycars 
of age, he enjoys looking back over a life well spent in his Master’s service, with no 
regrets except the feebleness of his labors—a happy, faithful, pious old man. 

The congregation continued to worship in the schoolhouses until 1865, when the 
present plain, neat edifice was built—30x40, and cost $1,800. Edward Byers, D. (. 
Tear and John Prothero, Esq., were Trustees, who had the building in charge, and 
Rev. Mr. Cornell was Pastor in charge. James Perry was builder. A Sabbath school 
has been maintained since the church was built, and for seven years continually, winter 
and summer. The school numbers about fifty. Levi Heller, Superintendent. 

The Church belongs to the Cheney’s Grove Circuit, numbers forty members, and 
‘now in charge of R. J. C. Foulk. 

The Christian Church was built in 1871. Joseph Newcomb, P. H. Faught, 
Thomas Powlson and M. ©. Young were prominent in forwarding the work. 

Elders G. H. Adams and Harry Vandervoort have regularly served the Church with 
-occasional services conducted by Dr. Sabin, Speed Stagner and Elder Tipton. 

These regularly-organized churches are supplemented by an active Young Men’s 
Christian Association, organized in 1879. Rev. James Miller, W. H. Schureman, 
John M. Howard and O. ©. Sabin were instrumental in organizing it. They have a 
nicely-furnished room, with reading, music, ete. They expect to establish a library. The 
officers are not permitted to contract any debt. The officers are W. H. Schureman, Presi- 
-dent; H. P. Cummer, Vice President; J. M. Howard, Secretary; O. C. i ar 
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INCORPORATION. 


An election was held May 28, 1866, for or against town incorporation, which 
resulted in the affirmative. June 6, an election was held for five Trustees under this 
charter. Hamilton Warford, L. B. Grant, W. K. Stansbery, J. W. Lowery and C. W. 
Atkinson were elected. HH. Warford was chosen President and C.»W. Atkinson, Clerk. 
The boundaries were fixed at one mile square, being the south half of Section 21 and 
north half of Section 28. A special charter was granted by the Legislature, approved 
March, 1867. By this charter the limits were restricted by leaving out the south half 
of the southwest quarter of the northwest quarter of Section 28. Under this the 
people elected a President and four Councilmen; they to appoint an Attorney, 
Clerk, Treasurer, Assessor and Collector, and such other officers as were necessary to 
enforce the authority and powers conveyed by the charter. Very full powers were 
granted. An election was held April 6 for or against the adoption of this charter, 
which resulted in sixteen votes for it and none against. 

Another election, of course, followed, for the average young American, whether it . 
be a natural or artificial person, is not satisfied long at a time without an election, 
at which H. Warford was elected President, M. R. Stansbery, Police Magistrate, and 
W. K. Stansbery, T. J. Warren, J. L. Ballard and Samuel Watson, Council. 

After the general incorporation act was passed in 1872, the town, by an election, 
accepted that, and since have been under it. A vote is taken each year whether license 
for.the sale of drinks shall be granted. In the years 1873 and 1875 only, the vote has 
resulted in favor of license. About one hundred and fifty votes were cast at the last 
election. There are about one hundred and seventy-five voters in the corporation. 


BUSINESS HOUSES. 


The hotel block was built in 1871 by Alexander McKensie and T. J. Warren for 
hotel and store-room. It is frame, 60x80, two stories high and basement. It is on the 
south side of the street, while all the other stores are on the other side. 

The brick “ Union Hotel” was built in 1870 by Thomas Halloway, and has been in 
use as a hotel ever since. ‘ 

The Crigler Block was built by Drs. J. M. Crigler and J. L. Ballard on the corner 
of Main and Lincoln streets. It is one of the finest in town—two stories and basement, 
the post office and a store on the first floor and offices above. It cost about $7,000. 

The three-story and basement brick block on the corner of Lincoln and Cyprus 
streets was built by M. B. Rankin up to the third story in 1872. The third story was 
built and is owned by the Masonic Building Association. The first story is occupied by 
stores, the second by offices and the Young Men’s Christian Association, and the upper 
by the lodge rooms of the Masons and Odd Fellows. 

The next store east was built the same year by the Robinson Brothers, who live in 
Ohio. The next one by Dr. C. T. Arnor and T. A. Stansbery the same year. The 
next one by Dr. Crigler and Jack Hepburn. 

The finest block in town was that built by O. C. Coleby in 1871, right west of the 
Union Hotel. It was a double store, brick, two stories and basement, with a fine hall 
above. It burned in the winter of 1873, which was the only really disastrous fire Say- 
brook has ever had.. 
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Rush Wirt is making a good quality of tile, which is in demand. He uses 
the Penfield machine and employs five hands. 


RESIDENCES. 

Saybrook has several very pretty residences; in fact, its buildings throughout are 
rather a credit to a young village which has grown up in the woods. _Hilleary Riggs 
built, in 1874, a fine frame house with ten rooms well finished off, costing about $6,000. 
It occupies a block standing about in the center, with the grounds in good order and fine 
outbuildings. 

T. J. Warren built a similar one in 1875, which is nicely arranged, good basement- 
story, nice grounds, good barn and a very pleasant location. J. M. Crigler has a neat 
cottage on the north side of Lincoln street, with ample grounds, good outbuildings, 
fence and shrubbery. It was built by William Lewis, in 1869, but Dr. Crigler has 
remodeled and beautified it. 

O. C. Sabin, Esq., has a neat, two-story brick residence in the north part of town, 
which, with its surroundings, is neatly adorned by a wealth of floral display which is 
rare to find in a quiet country home. The ample grounds are diversified by mounds, 
trees and rare plants, while along the winding paths the pleasant foliage and bloom of 
thousands of God’s loveliest ornaments send up their kind return of thanksgiving for 
the care which makes them beautiful. 

A conservatory on the ground keeps it always within the power of the family to 
have the sweet influence of floral assistance in beautifying their pleasant and modest 
home. Mrs. Sabin owns a half-section of land in Anchor Township, where the old 
Stackpole residence stands. 

J. A. Myers has a nice residence in the south part of town. The grounds com- 
prise seven acres, delightfully suited to display and decoration. A nice home built by 
M. T. Hall, in 1865, now owned by the Brittin estate, upon a five-acre lot, is of the 
same order. 

Prof. Oliver Springstead, west of town, has a beautiful five-acre lot, with a nice 
two-story brick residence, octagonal in form and neat in appearance; the grounds are 
good. ‘The house was built in 1870. 

It is not often, by the way, that school-teachers are able to live in such elegance ; 
but Mr. Springstead, fortunately, has “ husbanded his resources,” and does not intend 
to go out to commons in his declining years. 

J. R. Means has a nice house, built in 1870, on half a block, which he is getting 
into very nice condition. 

O. C. Smith has a nice little house, tastefully set off with a beautiful display 
of flowers and shrubbery. Everything about it shows the good taste which reigns 


there. 
NEWSPAPERS. 


J. S. Harper was the first to try his fortune in the newspaper line at Saybrook, as 
he was in many other places; indeed, he has been the great newspaper starter of the 
day. He commenced the publication of the Saybrook News in 1872, about the time 
the railroad was completed, and continued it about a year. He then went to Farmer 
City, on account of some little difficulty with the village authorities. 

In December, 1872, H. If. Parkinson moved his printing-office from Lexington to Say- 
brook, and began the publication of the Saybrook Banner. He continued the publication a 
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year, with the assistance of those ready writers, O. C. Sabin and Esquire Van Voris, 
when he went to Wilmington, having sold his paper to Mr. Sabin, who, in August 
of that year, changed the name to McLean County <Anti-Monopolist, a defender 
of the special views of those engaged in the “ farmers’ movement.” In January, 
1874, he moved it to Bloomington, continued its publication a year and sold it to Mr. 
Goff. ; 

T. J. Horsely commenced the publication of the Saybrook Herald October 9, 
1875, first as a five-column folio, then as a four-column quarto for one year, then as a 
six-column folio. It is a neatly-printed, non-partisan local paper, and seems to be 
recelving a generous support. ; 

Mr. Horsely has had a large experience in newspaper work, at Roberts, Chebanse, 
Du Quoin, Morris, Aurora and elsewhere. 

The Sunbeam, a paper under the auspices of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion, commenced its publication May 1, 1879, W. H. Schureman, manager, the edi- 
torial department being in the care of O. C. Sabin, Esq. Its peculiar field is literature 
and the causes of temperance, religion, intelligence and morality. 


GRIDLEY TOWNSHIP. 


Gridley Township is the largest in the county, being a full Congressional Town- 
ship and a half; is nine miles long east and west, by six miles north and south, embra- 
cing Township 26, Range 3 east, and east half of Township 26, Range 2 east of the 
Third Principal Meridian. The Toledo, Peoria & Warsaw Railway runs through the 
northern tier of seetions, and on the south the Mackinaw Creek runs through three 
sections of its southern tier. It is all prairie except the four or five seetions along the 
Mackinaw, which were formerly well timbered with oak, black walnut, maple, ash, 
basswood and sucb other kinds of timber as grow naturally in this part of the 
State. The land is quite level in the northern part, but farther south it is 
quite rolling. The soil is rich and deep, fully equal to any in the State. The 
township lay wholly within the belt, the even sections of which (except the school 
section) were given to the [Illinois Central Railroad. That company at once 
brought the land into market, and it was rapidly sold to actual settlers. Their terms of 
sale were easy, although their prices were kept high. The price was scaled from $8 to 
$18, aceording to distance from a station. The terms were two years interest 
in advance, and payments to be made in four equal annual installments after the expira- 
tion of two years; the purchaser to pay to the agent 50 cents per acre for his commis- 
sion, if he bought of the agent. As this town had very few settlers, nearly half the 
land went into the possession of the railroad on the passage of the act of incorporation. 
Ashael Gridley, then as now a prominent citizen of Bloomington, was agent for the 
sale of these lands in the district which embraced all the land between the Illinois River 
at La Salle and the southern boundary of McLean County. When the land was all 
wild and uafeneed it was not an easy matter to tell just where to find the section lines 
and eorners. And it was necessary for the agent to keep in his employ men that knew 
every fuot of the ground—knew where the corner-stakes could be found, and could 
read the resin-stalk on the prairie “like a book.” One of these was a Boston Yankee, 
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who had served his time on the ocean wave, and came out here to seek his fortune 
—G. W. Kent—who afterward became proprietor of the town of Gridley, and named 
itafter his employer. When township organization was adopted, the name clung to the 
township. ; 

It was formerly believed that these wild prairies never would be inhabited. That 
these lands might do for cattle to roam over, as they do over the vast pampas of South 
America. And as late as 1850, the argument used by Douglas in securing the passage 
through Congress of the act granting to the State the alternate sections of land for six 
miles on each side of the railroad to be built, was that in no other way could these 
vast prairies be settled. For twenty years the land now comprising the township of 
Gridley had been in the market without a tithe of it being sold, and less even cultivated. 
Nobody wanted it, for they could not make a living from it. This Illinois Central 
Railroad, for years after it was built, did not carry passengers and freight enough to 
pay running expenses. But as soon as it was built, its lands, in such townships as this, 
went off very fast. The terms of payment were made so easy that it induced many to 
buy who otherwise would not have thought themselves able to pay $10 or $12 per 
acre. Indeed it was a fact that some were able to pay for their land out of the first 
crop of wheat ever raised; but they never got such a crop again, from that time to 
this. But it helped to sell the land and increase the population. Most of the land 
was never fenced. .The owners early set out hedges, which now form the principal 
fencing. Since the first two years’ experience, corn has become the principal crop, and 
probably must remain so; though there is reason to believe now that crops must 
rotate, in order to keep up the average yield of former years. A gentleman fully 
_ qualified to form an estimate, from his long acquaintance and from business transactions. 
running through fifteen years here—Mr. W. H. Boies—says that an “average” corn 
crop is under, rather than over, thirty bushels per acre in the two townships of Gridley 
and Waldo (and there are no better corn tracts certainly east of the Lllinois River). 
It would look as though men must find some cheaper way of living before they can get 
rich on thirty-cent corn. 

The first commercial venture, in the way of shipping produce, was by Kent & 
Young in 1859 and 1860. They brought a Buckeye mower onto this prairie, and 
cut several hundred tons of prairie grass; bought whatever else they could, and 
baled it and sent it to Peoria. It cost them, at Peoria, $4 per ton. There may be 
yet a return to first practices. The raising of grass, as an alternate crop, may prove 
advisable. 

The first white men known to have made their home in this township were James 
Bigger, in 1833; Reuben and Taylor Loving, in the spring of 1835. These men have 
passed away and their families are gone, none of them, it is believed, now residing in 
the township. At the same time, or in the same year, came Enoch Beem, from Indiana. 
Iv August, of that year, he was sick with the chills. | Partially recovering, he went out 
and ate wild plums which were hardly ripe, and died soon after. He was an exemplary 
man and devotedly pious. His was the first death inside the limits of this township. 
He was buried at Clarksville, a hamlet a little way up the stream, which was and con. 
tinued to be until the building of the Chicago & Alton Railroad, a rival of Lexington 
in prospective importance. Beem left a widow and five small children, and some prop- 
erty for their support, but not much. Mrs. Beem managed carefully and brought up 
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her children. One son, David, lived on the farm, after arriving to manhood. Another, 
Reason, was for a long time Postmaster at Lexington. 

The same fall John Slown came into the little settlement on the Mackinaw. He 
was of Irish descent, and came here from Kentucky, and still lives in Gridley. He is 
the oldest resident now living in the town. He rented some land and worked in saw- 
mills for a few years. There was no mill on the stream at that time above Kappa, but 
others were soon built. The nearest mills where grinding could be done were at 
Peoria and Kankakee. When they took their grists to mill, they were obliged to take 
their turn; and it often required two or three days to grind out what was ahead of 
them. The land was not in market then, but came into market the following year. 
Three years later he built the first frame house in the township. The clapboards were 
black walnut and the shingles oak. Pine had not come into use in these wilds at that 
time. The inside finishing was black-walnut. Mr. Slown was elected Constable in 
1843; and when the township was organized, was elected Justice of the Peace, and has 
continued to serve as such, being elected each term either as Justice of the Peace or 
Police Magistrate. In 1862, he enlisted in the Ninety-fourth, under Captain, now 
Governor, John L. Routt, and served two years. He has always beena firm temperance 
man, even when along these timber-skirts nearly every one was accustomed to drink intox- 
icating liquors. At the age of eighteen, he joined the Methodist Episcopal Church, and 
has lived consistently up to his profession. He was the father of eight children—five of 
whom survive—one of whom lives near his old home on the Mackinaw. Mr. Slown 
now lives in Gridley village, engaged in the furniture and agricultural implement trade. 
Notwithstanding the hardships incident to pioneer life, he still thinks yn enjoyed life 
better then than now. 

John B. Messner, known far and wide as a hunter, came to his present home in 
Gridley the same year. He had come on to the Mackinaw five years previous, and 
married into the Patten family, one of the first to settle in the vicinity of Lexington. 
He was long considered one of the most daring and successful hunters among many 
who at that time gave much attention to that avoeation, either for sport or as a partial 
livelihood. He gave the names to the two streams which run into the Mackinaw at 
this point—Bueck Creek and Turkey Creek. In this following, he met some narrow 
escapes, one of which, twenty years ago, nearly ended his life and practically closed his 
eareer as a hunter. While chasing a deer from Rook’s Creek, his horse stepped into a 
dangerous hole and threw him with such violence that the injury nearly cost him his 
life. Hunting, as carried on in the earlier days, has, of course, with the spread of civ- 
ilization, disappeared, and there is not enough of danger and adventure in the hunting 
of to-day to lure such men as Mr. Messner into it. It was not uncommon for Messner 
to kill fifty deer in a single season, running through the late fall and early winter. 
One of the singular incidents of his avocation is thus related by Mr. Messner: When 
out on a tramp a cold day, he drew off his boots to more carefully approach the deer he 
was following. In the excitement of the chase some considerable time elapsed before he 
returned to the place where he had left his boots. When he did so, he found them so 
frozen that they resisted every effort to draw on, and he was actually obliged to go home 
in his stocking-feet. He learned a lesson, however, by this experience. At another 
time, a buck which he had wounded, caught him in the nether garments by his antlers, 
and nearly —— him and his valuable Oa He has latterly given more 
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attention to farming. Hehas raised a large family of children, several of whom live near 
him. He and his son John own 440 acres in Sections 27 and 34 in Town 26, Range 
2, and are recognized as good and successful farmers. 

In 1844, Jonathan Coon commenced to improve the place where John Slown had 
lived, the principal attraction to which was the fine spring of water on the place. He 
had been among the early settlers of the county, and had followed building as a 
business. He built the first Court House of Pontiac about 1839, a building which 
still stands there, showing excellent workmanship. 

Adam Coon, the father of Jonathan, Isaiah and James S. Coon, came with his 
sons to the county in 1836. He resided two years where Towanda now is, and two . 
years at Clarksville before coming to Gridley. He died here at the residence of his 
son in 1863. He and his sons, while not of the very earliest settlers of Gridley, came 
here when no farms had been taken up on the prairie, and largely helped to change the 
early wilderness into farms. They were fond of hunting, and still relate many 
instances of decided excitement in that line. They at one time found a lynx, an 
animal not common here, and killed it. Many people remember the tornado of May 
13, 1858. Mr. Isaiah Coon, whose habit is to keepa record of the weather, gives a very 
intelligent, minute account of it. It differed from the usual sultry weather tornadoes 
which are common, in that it was a steady wind of near two hours’ duration, strong 
enough to blow down timber, unroof houses and level fences. The track of the 
storm’s path through Mackinaw timber was nearly seven miles wide, and is yet dis- 
cernible. This is the same storm which took the early settlers of Chenoa by surprise, 
and leveled some of their new-made homes. 

George W. Cox, who has been long a prominent man in town, came to the county 
in 1837, and, in 1842, married a daughter of Taylor Loving, since which time he has 
resided in Gridley. is 1844, he broke the prairie, where he now lives. He has been 
successful as a farmer, and having received a good education in Maine, before coming to 
this State, was looked to by the early settlers as one to look after the public affairs. 
Old Sammy Ogden, as he is familiarly called, after living several years in Money Creek 
Township, took up the land he now lives on, in Sections 34 and 35 (Range 3), about 
1840. He was fond of horses, and racing was a passion with him. He used to attend 
every horse-race between Peoria and Le Roy, and usually had a horse that could win. 
In selecting the farm he now lives on, he was governed by the fine stream— Buck 
Creek—which runs across it. He has been largely engaged in raising and feeding 
¢eattle, and has been successful. He has a good farm of 280 acres, well stocked, and 
gives it good attention. 

Jesse Stretch commenced early what is now a very good farm of 240 acres in Sec- 
tion 26. Like most of his neighbors, he has fed cattle largely and made it a good busi- 
ness. 

FARMS. 


There are in Gridley a number of large farms, which have been very successfully 
managed, and which are worthy of a passing notice. 

John Gregory, who, although not one of the very earliest, came here at an early 
day, and, by good management, hard work and practical sense, has accumulated what 
seems to be a very good share of this world’s goods and lands. He owns something 
over 2,000 acres, lying in Sections 20, 21, 28, 29, 30, 32 and 33 (Range 3), which is 
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under good cultivation, well fenced, and is considered the finest stock-farm in Gridley.. 
Mr. Gregory has for many years made the raising and feeding of cattle his principal 
business. He had not many advantages in early life, but such as he had, he made good: 
use of, and is spoken of by those who have long been his neighbors, as a man of large 
intelligence, decided convictions and positive qualities. He was at one time the candi- 
date of his party for Representative, and it is believed he would have proved a useful 
member. His party was, however, largely in the minority, and the system of electing. 
minority representatives had not then come into constitutional use. He resides now at 
Normal, though he still owns his large farm. Joseph Houseman for many years carried 
on a large stock-farm. 

James Moon, a son-in-law of Gregory, owns and occupies the Houseman farm of 
900 acres, adjoining the Gregory farm. He is also engaged in raising and feeding 
cattle largely. William Alspaugh, another son-in-law, has also a stock-farm adjoining- 

Senator David Davis owns a fine, well-watered, rolling farm out on the prairie, three 
miles from the ‘Mackinaw, in Sections 14, 15, 23, 26 and 27, embracing 1,540 acres. 
Buck Creek runs through it, and numerous springs supply water to the herds. The 
farm carries 230 head of cattle, most of which are being grain-fed. The farm lies in 
that part of the township which is highest and most rolling, shedding toward the Mackinaw 
on the south, and north, toward Rook’s Creek; 200 acres are under the plow, 200 
acres in meadow and about 1,100 in pasture. There are no hedges on the place, but it 
is all fenced with a five-board and cap fence. Some open draining has been done, and 
tile are now being put in where needed. Hugh Hynman, a man of large experience in 
cattle-feeding is Superintendent of the farm, and looks well after the interests of the 
Senator, who does not himself (we may be pardoned for saying) either hold the plow or 
drive. There is a neat and comfortable two-story house and a nice, well-painted barn» 
36x50 feet, and sheds for the storage of all the implements and farm-tools used on the 
farm. 

Boies & Breese, while largely engaged in other branches of business, farm 900 
acres of land, raising corn and feeding stock. They feed from 75 to 100 head each year 
and a large number of hogs. ‘They are both men of iron constitution and large capacity 
for business and endurance. 

J. J. Kemp, who resides in Lexington, owns a fine farm of 1,040 acres in Sections 
24, 25 and 36. 

Emily Moberly owns a fine farm of 320 acres in Section 11. 

H. Hadley has a good farm of 240 acres in Section 9, with good buildings and’ 
excellent improvements. 

H. E. Sieberns, who, through nearly the whole history of Gridley, has been engaged 
in trade in the village, owns in this and the adjoining township several hundred acres of 
land, which is being successfully managed, with satisfactory results. 

J. B. & J. P. Messner have an excellent farm of 440 acres near the Mackinaw, 
in Range 2. 

Jacob Hoobler has for twelve years been engaged in raising and feeding sheep on 
his farm. He keeps several hundred head of middle-wooled sheep, and has been very 
successful in the undertaking. 

Michael] Vineyard, James Tarman, Joseph Yeagley and George Kemp have large 
farms devoted to grain-raising, and Jesse Stretch, Samuel Ogden, and the Coons have- 
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each fine cattle-farms. By the year 1860, the lands in this township had pretty gener- 
ally been brought into cultivation. Very little fencing was done except on the older 
farms. Hedges came into general cultivation. At first, wheat-raising was the general 
business, but this soon was abandoned, and corn is now the staple crop. 

Those living in the southern part of the township trade at Lexington, on the Chi- 
cago & Alton Railroad, or at Kappa, on the Illinois Central; in the northern part, prin- 
eipally at Gridley or at KE] Paso. The coal supply for the northern part of the county 
comes from the Vermilion or from Mapleton, no coal having been raised at Gridley. 
Several attempts to reach coal have been made, but without success. 

Township organization was effected in 1858, but the township records have been so 
shockingly kept, or rather have not been kept at all, that there is nothing to show who 
have been township officers for the first twelve years of its existence. Taylor Loving 
was first Supervisor—one of the oldest residents—after whom there was an endeavor 
made to name the township at the time of its organization. There followed him as 
representatives on the Board of Supervisors, George W. Cox, James McNaughr, C. K. 
Drum, H. F. Freed, ¥. D. Callsen, T. W. Lock, John Slown and M. F. Vineyard. 
The names of H. F. Freed, F. D. Callsen and D. L. Hoover appear in the list of Clerks. 
As Assessors, Joseph Houseman, J. T. Tarman, A. W. Skinner and T. W. Lock. As 
Collectors, C. W. Ballinger, Joseph Wetherby, John Socks, L. G. Russell, H. G. Me- 
Cord, A. W. Shepard. There are no records of any election prior to 1873. 

The soldier record of Gridley is a noble one. At that time there were 162 voters 
in the township, and the record shows 137 enlistments. All the regiments that were 
raised in the county, and the separate companies raised in the neighborhood, had repre- 
sentatives from Gridley. The zeal and activity with which her citizens responded to the 
several calls for troops was unsurpassed in the county. All through the trying ordeal 
for the preservation of the integrity of the government against organized treason, her 
citizens carried the banners of their country to the final triumph. 


GRIDLEY VILLAGE. 


The village—or town, as it is legally known—of Gridley, the only village in the 
township, is eight miles from Chenoa, on the Chicago & Alton Railroad, and six from 
El Paso, on the Illinois Central, on the Toledo, Peoria & Warsaw Railroad. 

Karly in 1856, it was known that the Peoria & Oquawka Railroad would locate a 
station in this vicinity, and Mr. G. W. Kent, who had for years been in the employ of 
Gen. Ashael Gridley in assisting purchasers of Illinois Central Railroad lands to locate 
their purchases on the boundless prairies which stretched from a few miles south of La 
Salle to Bloomington, thought that he saw a lively speculation in buying the section of 
land which the station would stand on, and build a town. The financial crash of 1857 
partially relieved the mind of Mr. Kent from these oppressive day-dreams of wealthy 
accumulations. Taking Thomas Carlisle into partnership, they purchased the entire 
Section 4 of Township 26, Range 3, and proceeded to lay out their town. The first 
thing which worried the new landed proprietors was a proper name for their town. 
The worthy names “ Kent” and “ Carlisle” had been pre-empted by other towns in the 
State. Carlisle wanted to call it “Gardner,” for his old friend, the then Governor of 
Massachusetts; but it was learned that that goodly name had recently been given by the 
late Henry A. Gardner, then a civil engineer on the Chicago & Mississippi Railroad, to 
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a place on that road. They then decided on giving the place the name it bears, in: 
honor of their long-time employer. The town plat embraces all of the east half of the 
southwest quarter and the west half of the southeast quarter of the section, 160 acres, 
the streets running at right angles by points of compass. The right of way for the 
railroad and its side-tracks was given, and an open spot on either side, aggregating 
eleven acres, was left open to public travel and convenience, but not legally “ dedicated 
to the public” by the deeds of these proprietors. This vacant land, a few years later, 
became the cause of long and expensive litigation, of which more hereafter. There 
were thirty-eight blocks besides the grounds mentioned. 

The first passenger-train passed through here February 28, 1857. The next 
month, the first Jot was sold to James T. Acklin, and, a little later, the proprietors built 
a small house and blacksmith-shop south of the railroad, where Mrs. Listen now resides. 
The first dwelling-house was built the same year by Charles Cochrane, which is now 
occupied by J. C. Boies. The first store was built this year for J. M. Mitchell, on the 
corner just north of the depot, and is still occupied by him for that purpose. Mr. M. 
is the pioneer merchant, having been the first to bring a stock of goods into the town, 
is a gentleman of quiet habits, a descendant of the French Huguenots, and retains many 
traits of character common to those heroes. These, as were the other buildings put up 
at this time, were built by S. J. Lock, a gentleman then recently from Boston, seeking 
a home and work in this new field. He still resides in Gridley, though he has wan- 
dered some in other places, and still wields the hammer and shoves the jack-plane. 
About the same time, and during the season of 1857, were built the houses of Philo 
Sleezer, Mr. Whitney, Mr. Wilbur and Mr. Preston. Mr. Lock, soon after this, “ took 
to the country,” and his mechanical skill was kept fully employed, summer and win- 
tér, putting up the small farmhouses which were needed by the unprecedented influx 
of farmers for the next two or three years. 

The first depot-building, put up this year, also has a “history.” For some time 
after the Peoria end of this railroad was built, there was no railroad bridge. Passengers 
came out of Peoria on foot or by Parmely’s buses across the bridge, and took the cars 
at this end of the bridge. The depot was built at that place for the convenience of 
passengers. When the railroad bridge was made, there was no further use for the 
building there, so it was taken duwn and removed to Gridley. It was placed in a mud- 
hole east of the present building, and enjoyed all the privileges and immunities of a 
depot until the tornado of May 13, 1858, sent it kiting. The corner of the building 
hit against the north rail with such force that it was bent out of parallel several inches, 
and, for a year, trains ran around it on the switch. The rail has since been straight- 
ened, however, and trains can now run regularly. 

Messrs. Carlisle & Kent, in July of this year, transferred their entire interest in 
the town and in Section 4 to Gen. Gridley, and he remains the owner of a considerable 
number of the lots. Mr. Kent moved his family here in the spring of 1858, into a 
house which was near enough completed by the time of the tornado to get the full 
benefit of whatever wind could reach it. 

The first schoolhouse was built in 1859, by private contributions of Messrs. 
Mitchell, Cochrane, Manning, Kent and Young, and cost $105. For some reason not 
now fully understood, the citizens living in Gridley Station could not get public funds 
for building, although, after the building was up, they could get the teachers’ wages, 
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and Charles Cochrane, who-came here as Station Agent, was put into the school as 
teacher. He was a young man of good education, superior to many who got 
“stificates’”’ in those days. Born in New Hampshire and educated there, he had 
taught in Kentucky, and at Mount Hope, in this county. The first school had sixteen 
scholars. 

Mr. Cochrane also kept the, first lumber-yard. Lumber came from Chicago via 
Chenoa for some years, and principally via Gilman, as the railroad company now is in 
closer business relation with the Illinois Central than with the Chicago & Alton. 

The first hotel was built in 1859 or 1860, by C. K. Drum. Gen. Gridley donated 
two lots and $200 toward it, on condition that Drum should put up a house worth 
$1,000. The “Gridley House” actually cost several hundred dollars more than was 
stipulated. 

The first commercial venture engaged in to make Gridley a “shipping point” was 
the cutting and baling of several hundred tons of prairie-hay. It proved reasonably 
successful. The grain trade has been, since 1859, the principal commercial business of 
Gridley. During the earlier years, it was principally wheat. There were no ware- 
houses to hold the grain for shipment, and the grain was shoveled directly into the cars, 
that is, all that did not scatter on the ground. This was a wasteful method, and men 
began putting up smal] buildings to hold a carload or two. When the load was pro- 
cured for the car and a car could be secured for the load, the grain was carried out in 
baskets or wheelbarrows. Wheat gradually disappeared as a shipping commodity, and 
corn became king. Great, long lines of cribs stretched out all around the depot-grounds 
to hold the hundreds of thousands of bushels that annually seek a market here. The 
men who have engaged in this business here, and have annually held the market price 
up to a point where they could command as much grain as is bought at any point on the 
line of this railroad are the men who have really conserved the prosperity of this place. 
A short notice of these men is appropriate. 

James M. Mitchell commenced the purchase of wheat and country produce in 1858, 
soon after opening his store here, in fact as soon as there was any to buy. -He bought 
for Boies & Van Vleet, a grain firm then doing business in El Paso. G. W. Kent, in 
1859 and 1860, engaged in the business, and during the latter year built the first grain- 
house in town. It was 16x24 feet, and answered the purpose very well in those times. 
George A. Coburn built a warehouse the following year, and Mr. Mitchell continued 
buying for John Dehner, of Pontiac and Chenoa. 

In 1862, Silas E. Brooks commenced to buy corn here for a Boston firm. The ruling 
price was 10 cents. They allowed him to buy all he could for 123 cents, he to make 
his commission out of that, and they to furnish him lumber for cribs. He employed 
Kent to buy for him on a commission, and the two continued buying as long as they 
could get it for 10 cents. The corn remained here until 1864-65, and sold for an 
average price of $1.03 per bushel. It seems that some others than “bloated bond- 
holders ” made something in those days. 

William H. Boies, who had been in the grain trade in El Paso for a few years, to 
which place he had come from Livingston County, N. Y., was appointed station agent 
here at this time, and commenced in a small way the business which has grown on his 
hands until he is now one of the heaviest shippers on the line of this road. He rented 
the Coburn Warehouse to begin with, and his business soon outgrew that. In 1866; 
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he built his present large steam elevator, which has a capacity of 20,000 bushels. In 
1869; he formed a partnership with Richard Breese, an Englishman who had for twelve 
years been largely engaged in stock farming and feeding. A little incident shows the 
transmutations of things in this changeful country: One of this firm recalls how he 
bought 400 bushels of corn in 1862 of N. J. Pillsbury,-now a Judge of the Appellate 
Court in this State, for 10 cents a bushel. It seemed to be a big job for the future 
Judge, for it took him nearly all summer to draw it in with a yoke of steers. 

In 1863 or 1874, Sykes & Smith were in the grain trade, and built a horse-power 
elevator, which was burned in 1878. 

C. P. Ayers, for several years a farmer in Livingston County, has been for two 
years engaged in buying grain. 

F. D. Callsen, at present Justice of the Peace and insurance agent, was engaged, 
during several years, in buying grain. This does not claim to be a complete list, but 
gives the names of those who have been instrumental in making the Gridley market 
one of the very best in the county, and aggregating shipments of from a quarter to half 
a million bushels per year. 

In 1860, the present schoolhouses were built, and the present depot. 

One of the “seven wonders” of Gridley is the wind-mill built in 1874 by Mr. 
Martin, of Peoria, for the Franzen Bros. It is patterned after the old Dutch mills 
that for ages have pumped the waters and ground the grist of the industrious race 
which have made the sea to blossom like the rose. It is octagonal in shape for about 
18 feet in height, 32 feet in diameter on the ground, tapering up to about 26 feet at. 
the top of this first story, which is surrounded by a platform 8 feet wide, upon which 
the “engineer” operates the machinery which shifts the wings to the breeze, there being 
no fan-tail, as there ison our common American wind-mills, to throw the wings to 
windward. Above this, the building is conical, running up to a sugar-loaf top. This 
section is shingled. Above this are attached the huge wings, four in number, 33 feet 
long and 8 feet wide, made of strong timber frame, covered with high boards and 
sail-cloth. Within the wonder increases. The huge timbers, so placed as to give great 
strength to withstand the terrible strain which would rack and tear in pieces any ordi- 
nary frame in a moment, give to the unpractical eye the impression of a chaos of heavy 
beams, braces, posts, girths, girders, sills, in endless number. You dodge and twist 
around among them and wonder how or where the architects of this structure expected 
to have the grists piaced or the stones run. In the second story are three runs of 
stones, smut-mill, etc., and all the machinery usually found in any well-regulated grist- 
mill, in the amount of space that in most mills is allotted to the stone and a few old. 
boxes for customers to sit on and warm themselves. In an L are the bolts, meal-bins, 
etc. All the shafting, gearing, etc., are of wood, with a few trifling exceptions. By 
an ingenious device, the “ governor,” which is used on all steam-engines to regulate the 
escape of steam, is made to raise or lower the upper millstone, according as the motion 
of the mill is slow or fast. 

The proprietors find the wind of late years so uncertain that they are now putting 
in a thirty-horse-power upright engine so as to be able to about double the working 
capacity of the mill. 

The town of Gridley was incorporated under the general incorporation act in 1869. 
The first election resulted in the choice of H. HE. Sieberns, President; W. H. Boies, 
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George Jewett, D. Sloan and S. L. Martin, Trustees; M. C. Prescott, Treasurer. These 
men put the machinery in motion and adopted such ordinances as were found necessary 
to do the business of the town. In 1870, the Board elected consisted of W. H. Boies, 
President; H. H. Sieberns, George Jewett, S. Archer, H. Drum, and M. C. Prescott, 
Treasurer. 1872, George Jewett President; W. H. Boies, S.C. McConnell, .B. F. Van 
Dolah, and J. E. Jewett, Clerk. 1873, W. H. Boies, George Jewett, W.C. Mack and 
F. D. Callsen. 1875, H. Drum, President; J. D. Webster, Clerk; W.C. Mack, H. A. 
Platt and V. Meininger. 1876, F. D. Callsen, President; J. D. Webster, Clerk ; Joseph 
Gilmore, E. P. Gibbons, Richard Breese, Trustees; D. L. Hoover, Treasurer. 1877, 
J. D. Webster, President; J. A. Taylor, Clerk; R. Breese, H. A. Platt, C. H. New- 
hauser, Trustees; D. L. Hoover, Treasurer. 1878, George Frank, President; R. Breese. 
C. H. Newhauser, E. Lugeanbeal; J. A. Taylor, Clerk; D. L. Hoover, Treasurer, 
1879, George Frank, President; W. H. Ruckle, Clerk; I. Lugeanbeal, Isaac Sheets 
and Ham. Franzen, Trustees; D. L. Hoover, Treasurer. 

The only official salaries paid by the town are for Clerk, $10 per annum; ‘reas- 
urer, 3 per centum. 

J. M. Mitchell was appointed the first Postmaster, and continued in office until the 
administration of Andrew Johnson, when he was removed and Upton Coomes was 
appointed. In 1869, Mitchell was re-appointed and has served ever since. 

The gentlemen who have in turn served as agents at the depot are Charles Coch- 
rane, G. W. Kent, H. H. Soper, S. E. Brooks, W. H. Boies, H. C. Shearer, W. G. Mess- 
ler and George A. Parmely, who is agent at present; baggage-master, Thomas Liston; 
trackmaster, William Lynch; engineer, Joseph Hoffman. 

Among the earlier business men of Gridley, who has quietly but energetically 
attended to his business in such a manner as to make a success of it, is Mr. H. Hi. 
Sieberns, who, in 1863, put up a building and stocked it with a complete stock of goods, 
on the corner east of the post office corner. He has been universally successful in 
his engagements and has acquired a competency. 

The first child born in the village of Gridley was Willie Sleezer, who arrived at his 
majority in September, 1878, and feels almost as though he had “ grown-up with the 
country.” 

The first death was that of the excellent wife of James M. Mitchell, who died soon 
after he commenced business here. 

Maj. Houghton is one of the characters who, a few years since, was well known 
along this road as a resident of Gridley. He frequently passed back and forth on the 
trains, selling his photograph, and interesting the passengers with his bright and intelli- 
gent conversation. He was less than four fect in height and well-proportioned, with 
fine head and interesting features. He was just large enough to look out of the car 
windows by standing on tip-toe, carried a gold-headed cane and dressed the style of a 
gentleman of leisure. For several years, he has been traveling with a Lilliputian troupe, 
of which he is the chief attraction. 

The schoolhouse is not, perhaps, as attractive, nor is it as expensive, as many more 
ambitious villages can show, but the school itself is a good one. Under the charge of B. 
F: Howard, the pupils are being attended to properly, and are acquiring a thoroughly 
good and useful education. Pupils enrolled, 120; daily average attendance, 103. Miss 
Luella Barnum is assistant, having charge of the younger scholars. The course of 
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study embraces all rudimentary studies and algebra, botany, physiology, philosophy, 
physical geography. The school continues nine months of twenty-two days. 

The present business men and firms are: Dry goods and groceries, J. M. Mitchell 
(twenty-two years), H. EK. Sieberns (fifteen years), W.C. Mack, George A. Frank, Bloom- 
enshine & Seidel, Philip Klein; drugs and notions, D. L. Hoover; books, news and notions, 
G. W. Kent; boots and shoes, Chris. Overbach, E.G. Alvord; grain, Boies & Breese, C. 
P. Ayers, W. C. Mack, John Smithers; hardware and tin, D. L. Myers; restau- 
rant, Isaac Sheets; millinery, etc., Misses Boies, Misses Slown & Roberts, Mrs. J. C. 
Houghton; wagon and carriage makers, C. H. Newhauser, E. Lugeanbeal, John 
Laufer; livery, M. C. Drum; grist-mill, H. Franzen & Bro.; butcher, M. Barry ; 
harness-maker, G. Inthurm; furniture and undertaking, Gilmore & Slown, August 
Strathman ; lumber, etc., Sloan & Gilmore; physicians, L. C. McConnell, J. A. Taylor, 
Dr. Kruze. 

Gridley has four churches—the Christian, the Mennonite (New Ormish), the 
Methodist and Congregational. 

The first preaching in the village was by Elder Branch, the Baptist clergyman of 
El Paso. His services were usually held in Mitchell’s store, but he had no regular 
appointments here. Next in point of time, Rev. S. W. Cobb, a Congregational minis- 
ter, preached for some time every fourth week, in the station-house. The edifice was 
not, in all respects, as comfortable to go to sleep in during preaching as are some 
churches of the present day, with cushioned pews and all the ‘‘ modern improvements ;”’ 
nor, perhaps, were the words of the devout men of God so sensational as to call for 
publication in the daily papers, nor for telegraphing all over the country, but the com- 
mon people heard them gladly. In 1862, Rev. J. A. Johnson, Congregationalist, of 
El Paso, commenced preaching regularly in the schoolhouse, and in June, the Church 
of that name was regularly organized according to the custom and canon of that 
denomination by a council called for that purpese, with eight members. Mr. Johnson 
continued Pastor until January, 1863, when Rev. G. M. Conville succeeded him, 
remaining until April, 1864. Rev. B. C. Church, filled the pastoral relation for four 
years, during which time eight joined the Church. Rev. J. A. Palmer next served the 
Church, four years, receiving cleven members. Rev. W. E. Cattin succeeded him for 
two years, who,'in turn, was succeeded by Rev. H. G. Pendleton, who is now filling the 
pulpit, alternating his labors here with the church in Nebraska Township. During each 
winter of his service here, protracted efforts have been maintained, resulting in bringing 
into the Church forty-two additional members. A flourishing Sabbath school, under 
the superintendency of Mr. J. M. Mitchell, has an enrolled membership of 120. The 
church-edifice, 36x40, was built in 1866 by Tarman & Ruckle, contractors, at a cost of 
about $2,000, and dedicated to the worship of God the same year. The patient and 
laborious pastoral work of Mr. Pendleton, is fully appreciated by the people of his 
own charge and the community. > 

The German Mennonites, who have settled in such numbers in the vicinity of 
Gridley are, in many respects, a peculiar people. Some of their peculiarities might 
well be followed by those who are to the manor born. Politically and socially, they are 
non-resistant and take no part in the affairs of State, never voting or seeming to care 
who runs the ship of State or the town-meetings. They carry their religion into every 
affair and business of life. If a brother gets into debt and honestly cannot pay, the 
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brethren contribute to liquidate; but if able to pay and will not, he is cast out as. 
unworthy. They will not go to law, but settle all disputes within their own organization. 

In 1874, they decided to build a church, but their religious tenets require them to- 
build on a firm foundation. Before a blow was struck, every dollar of the money was. 
collected ; after which a contract was let and the work rapidly done. They have 
erected thirty sheds, with doors to them, for their teams, as most of them come from 
their farms in the surrounding country, and every team is carefully housed before its 
owner commences his religious services. 

The church-edifice is 30x40, with an L 16x40, and cost $1,200. Near the church 
they erected a dining-hall and kitchen, where a meal is served each Sunday, their serv- 
ices continuing during the day. Members take turns in providing the necessary food.. 
They practice baptism by immersion. They hold, almost literally, to the doctrine “Ifa 
aman take away thy coat,” etc., for they do not permit their members to prosecute a 
thief, or even to follow one to recover stolen property. They seem as near free from the: 
vices of the day as any class of people known in this vicinity. 

The Christian Church was built in 1866; is 36x40. There is also a Church of 
the same denomination in the southern part of the township, in the vicinity of Mr. 
Gregory’s. : 

The M. E. Church was built in 1871 and 1872. It is 36x50, with a tower in the 
center of the front 10 feet square, running up to a spire 80 feet in height. 

The number of churches would indicate a probable rivalry and strife that is. 
nowhere noticeable in reality. The petty rivalries and bickerings which are so common 
in small towns seem to be here entirely wanting, and peace and good-will seem to reign 
everywhere. Business seems to be reasonably prosperous, and every one appears to have: 
the general good at heart. 

At the time the village of Gridley was platted and recorded, there were left two- 
open pieces or parcels of ground between the railroad and the platted blocks, which, by 
general consent, became public. The original proprietors apparently intended them for 
general use in transacting the business of the town. There was no attempt to sell or 
lease them, and as soon as the place became of any importance, business men began to- 
put up offices, elevators and corn-cribs on them. The proprietors, in furnishing their 
plats for record, did not dedicate them to the public, and, as far as the record went, 
they appeared to be the private property of the proprietor. 

In July, 1875, Gen. Gridley caused the plat of the town to be resurveyed and 
replatted. Among other changes, he caused the land marked depot ground, south of 
the railroad track, then used by various parties for storage of- grain, to be laid off into 
lots thirty feet wide, and proposed to sell them at a price which would have made the 
operation a pretty good speculation. The railroad company procured an injunction in 
the United States Court, restraining him from selling these lots. This injunction was. 
dissolved, however, and Gridley commenced suits in ejectments against all parties, 
including the railroad company, occupying any part of the land in question. The cases. 
were tried in McLean County and resulted in favor of the defendants. On an appeal 
to the Supreme Court, the decision of the lower court was sustained, and the occupauts- 
remain in undisputed possession of the land. 

This litigation caused the parties much perplexity and no little expense, and was. 
the cause of much ill-feeling against Gen. Gridley. He was said to be “rich,” and to. 
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have no respect for the rights of poor men; that he wanted to shut up the town and 
ruin those who were engaged in trade, and remarks that were continually made were far 
from complimentary. The fact probably was, that there was sufficient of legal show for 
the claim he set up to render it probable that the courts, on a full hearing, would give 
give him a verdict, and very few men would decide to give away thirty or forty good 
business lots if there was a chance of selling them. Gen. Gridley is probably no o 
tion to the general rule of landed proprietors. 


DANVERS TOWNSHIP. 


Danvers is located in the northwestern corner of McLean County. It includes all 
of Town 24 north, Range 1 west of the Third Principal Meridian, and one and one- 
half miles from the south side of Town 25 north, in the same range, and consequently 

“contains forty-five square miles. It is bounded on the north by Woodford County, on 
the east by White Oak and Dry Grove Townships, on the south by Allin Township, 
and on the west by Tazewell County. It is well supplicd with timber. Stout’s Grove, 
which lies farthest to the southeast, is the most important. The timber extends south, 
on the west side, to near the middle of Section 19; from this point, irregularly east to 
within two and one-half miles of the cast line of the township; thence north and 
slightly west to near the north line; thence along the northern part may be found 
some little timber. Thus it will be seen that all the northwestern part of the town- 
ship is timbered land. Of course, this is not a solid body of timber, for there are 
farms in here, many of which have been cleared from these woods. Still may be seen 
the cabin built of logs and surrounded by a few small fields, while the forest approaches 
Suggestingly near. But these are only relics of bygone days, the more comfortable 
frame furnishing a desirable home for the successful farmer. The south and eastern 
part of the township is prairie, the northern part of which is quite rolling, but the 
southern part is only slightly so. These prairie lands are rich and productive, yielding 
an abundance of corn, oats, potatoes, etc. There are portions of the timbered land 
that are broken and not very fertile, while other, parts yield fair crops of wheat, rye, 
oats, corn and other products. Cattle and hogs are extensively raised throughout the 
township. — t 

Danvers is crossed by the Indianapolis, Bloomington & Western Railroad, which 
enters the township near.the middle of the east side of Section 24. From this point, 
the road bears northwest until it reaches the middje of Section 16; thence it follows 
close to the half-section line to the west side of the township. 

Sugar Creek rises near the southwestern corner of Section 1, and flows south and 
west through Sections 12, 13 and 14; thence more southerly through Sections 22, 21, 
28, 32 and 33. Rock Creek is a small stream which flows north from the northern 
part of the township. 

EARLY SETTLEMENTS. 

So large a body of timber as is found here very naturally attracted early settlers. 
They soon settled all along the south and east sides of Stout’s Grove, the families coming in 
-so rapidly as to make it almost impossible to trace the early. settlement. The first family 
-was Ephraim Stout’s. They were from Tennessee. They came in the fall of 1825, or 
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about that time. They stopped on the southeast corner of the Grove, afterward given 
their name. The first house, it is said, that they ever built is standing yet. It wasa 
Jeg house, put up of good hewn logs, and afterward weather-boarded on the outside and 
plastered on the inside. It is said to be in a good state of preservation yet. The place 
is now owned by Mr. Chastine Mitchell. Ephraim Stout was a large man of command- 
ing presence. His early education had been neglected, so that he could not be said to 
-have much book knowledge ; but his practical knowledge of the world was extensive, and 
his ability to judge the qualities of men almost complete. He and all those immediately 
connected with him were Friends. This man had a son named Ephraim, who was mar- 
ried and came to the Grove with his father. They lived at the Grove a long time, and 
‘then moved farther west, finally settling in Oregon. There were four sons and several 
daughters. David Stout, a brother to Ephraim, came the next year. In the same year, 
Robert Drain settled on the east side of Stout’s Grove. Soon after him, and probably 
in the same year, James Wilson came from Kentucky. ‘In 1827, Matthew Robb, 
Robert McClure and Peyton Mitchell came to the settlement at Stout’s Grove. These 
-all remained in this country and became prominent’ persons in its history. Robert 
McClure is commonly called “Colonel” on account of his service and position in 
the Black Hawk war. Matthew Robb was a prominent man, and was one of the first 
owners of the village of Danvers. Mitchell and McClure came from Kentucky. The 
former settled in Sangamon County, this State, in 1818. His sons, now living on the 
south side of the Grove, remember Springfield when there was only one house in it. 
Peyton Mitchell was a minister. He belonged to the Cumberland Presbyterians. He 
‘preached the first sermon ever preached in Funk’s Grove. «Jonathan Hodge came 
in the fall of 1826 and made some improvements, and then went back to Sangamon 
County after his family.. They arrived in the spring of 1827. Jonathan Hodge was 
born in North Carolina in 1789, of German parents. He came to Barren County, Ky., 
when a boy, and stayed there until after his marriage. He moved to Sangamon County, 
Tll., in 1821. From Sangamon he came to Stout’s Grove, where he reared his family of 
four sons and three daughters. Two brothers, William F. and U.S. Hodge, now live 
‘in the village of Danvers, and, as they have been in the township fifty-two years, they 
-are looked upon as ¢he old settlers of the place, and their stories of “ye olden time ” are 
listened to with delight by many of the more modern folk. Jonathan Hodge was one 
of those men who enjoy themselves most perfectly in the woods chasing game. While 
yet in Sangamon County, he indulged his passion for hunting to a considerable extent. 
He was often associated with the old Indian chief Shaubena, or ‘Shabbona, who was 
well known in all this country, at that time. On one occasion, when in company with 
a Mr. Cantrell, Mr. Hodge and his companion fell in with a panther. They watched 
her until she went into a hollow log that lay upon the ground. Then they closed the 
-opening and caught her. It proved to bea female with a number of young ones. They 
.took the young ones home and kept them for some time, but when the wild disposition 
ibegan to manifest itself they were killed for fear of mischief. During the operations with 
the female, the male made his appearance, but was gone again before the hunters’ rifle 
could be turned upon him. 

Jonathan Berry came to the settlement, at Stout’s Grove, at an early period in its 
history, but, after remaining awhile, went off and joined the Mormons. Among the 
-other prominent settlers, we have the names of James McClure, Samuel mele, the 
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Conger family, Joseph Snodgrass, Simeon Henshaw and Joshua Hobson. These came 
from different places and settled at different times in the township, but they all came 
comparatively early, and were among the best citizens of the settlement. 

The old State road, passing through here, was a matter of considerable importance. 
On it, in the western part of the township, Mr. Alvin Goodenough kept “The Way- 
side Inn.’ Mr. Goodenough kept his house for a long time on this public thorough- 
fare, but was finally compelled to give it up, as the advance of civilization furnished 
more convenient modes of travel than that of the old-time stage-coach. The railroad 
now carries the traveler through, without any stopping in the country. The German, 
the Yankee and the Southern man find comfortable homes here, and all seem prosper- 
ous and contented. 

EDUCATIONAL. 


This settlement, Jike all others begun more than fifty years ago in McLean 
County, had many difficultics to overcome before any perceptible progress could be 
made in educational institutions. The first efforts at instruction of any kind that can 
be traced at present, were very simple lessons in rudimentary knowledge given at the 
residences of the carly settlers, and among the “Quakers,” as these people are com- 
monly known. - The first schoolhouse was built before there were any regular schools. — 
It was made of round and split logs, and was near the center of Stout’s Grove. Part. 
of two logs was hewn away, and afforded light. In cold weather, this aperture was 
covered with paper. The huge log fire served to enliven the dull routine of school- 
hours, while the uncushioned punchcon formed the only settee for both master and pupil. 

Archibald Johnson was the first teacher. He taught a subscription school, and 
“boarded round.” The time of this school is not certainly known, but it is thought to 
have been in the winter of 1832-33. He was a preacher, and was quite prominent in 
the first meetings held at the Grove by the Cumberland Presbyterians. His price per 
scholar, fur a term of three months, was $2. He was a good teacher, so far as we can. 
learn; but there is a little incident told in regard to this first teacher which illustrates 
the sensitive feelings of early pioncer life. A young man, hearing of the school at the 
Grove, and desiring to improve his knowledge of books, made application for admission. 
Arrangements were made, and he wasadmitted. The young man had come from a distance, 
and his apparel savored of more cultured socicty than did the ordinary ‘‘ homespun” of 
the average schoolboy. But this made no great stir until, upon a certain occasion, he 
applied to the master for a copy. The masters always “sct”’ copies in those days, and 
this was no unusual request. But the muse had possession, and in a fit of poetical 


effusion the teacher wrote: 
‘(A man without learning 


. And wearing fine clothes, 
Is hike a gold ring 
In a hog’s nose.”’ 


The application was too apparent. The young man left school. The neighborhood 
considercd it a great slur upon the young gentleman’s character, and the event was 
remembered and handed down as a neighborhood sensation, thus illustrating the sacred- 
ness with which the teacher’s posi'ion was held. 

lyman Porter was the second teacher, and was regarded as an excellent gentleman 
and suceessful teacher. He remained many years. The third teacher was Hosey 
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Stout. He soon went off to Nauvoo and joined Joseph Smith’s Mormon band. After 
the trouble at Nauvoo and the death of Smith, Stout went to Utah. He became one 
of the twelve Apostles under Brigham Young. He has continued in Mormonism, par- 
ticipating in all their peculiarities, and is said to be still living with several wives. 

Matthew Robb was the first School Treasurer. He was also the first Justice of the 
Peace, the first Representative from this section, and one of the first Commissioners in 
Tazewell County. 

At present the schools have multiplied, and stand as well, perhaps, as any in the 
county. There is a large population of Germans in this township, and they use the 
German language very extensively. This requires the teaching of German, and it is 
done mainly in the public schools. ‘Teachers are employed, so far as practicable, who 
can speak both English and German ; then they have regular classes in German and’ 
English. Where the neighborhood is composed mostly of Americans, the majority do- 
not favor the employment of a German teacher, as a matter of course. This leads to 
the formation of private schools for the benefit of those who must learn the German 
language. There have been a few of these, mostly in the neighborhood of the German. 
Church, on the south of Stout’s Grove. 

Further details in regard to the schools of the township are given in the following : 

Number of children under twenty-one years, 793; number of children between six 
and twenty-one years, 652 ; number of scholars enrolled, 445 ; number of schoolhouses, 
14. Amount paid teachers, $3,188.37 ; total expenditures, $4,314.96. Estimated value 
of school property, $5,600. Highest wages paid per month, $75. 


RELIGION. 


We are not aware of the manner in which the neighbors of this township regard 
its inhabitants, but judging from the number and kinds of church people, we should 
regard them as second to none in the proportion which chureh-members bear to the 
entire population. The Friends, the Mormons, the Cumberland Presbyterians, the 
United Brethren, the Methodist Episcopal, the Congregational, the Christians, the 
Baptists and the Mennonites are all represented. There are, probably, members of other 
churches, but we did not learn of any other organizations. . 

The first to hold meetings of any kind were the Friends. They held them in the 
cabin belonging to Ephraim Stout. But the Friends moved away, so that there is no 
trace of them now. There was a Mr. Walker, a Methodist preacher who preached. 
very early, but no society was formed at that time. The first to organize and keep up 
regular meetings were the Cumberland Presbyterians. “Peyton Mitchell was a minister 
of this church ; and when he came here in 1827, he, with some others, soon began 
meeting. Thomas McClure, an Elder in this Church, and father of Robert McClure, 
the Colonel, came to the settlement in 1828. The McClures, Hodges, and Mitchells 
were prominent in this Church. It was not long until camp-meeting was held in the 
grove, near the Stout’s Grove Cemetery. There were a number of preachers who gave 
their aid to this effort. Among these may be mentioned Gilbert Dodds, Thomas Camp- 
bell and John Berry, a few times present; Milton Bird, who afterward distinguished 
himself in the ministry ; James Davis and James McDowell. John Berry is said to 
have organized the first regularly organized band of Christians here. Mr. Walker also. 
assisted on the camp-ground. William Brown was also among the early ministers. 
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There was a kind of Sabbath sehool organized as early as 1828. It was little 
more than a Bible-class, which met at different houses and spent a portion of the Sab- 
bath day in reading the Scriptures. After the building of the schoolhouse, all societies 
held mectings in it, each one quitting as it was able to build a church for itself. Then 
the Sabbath school was taken to the schoolhouse, and continued there until churches 
were built, and then cach church would have its own school. 

The first church-edifice was erected by the Cumberland Presbyterians, about 1834 
or 1835, near the residence of Henry McClure. It was a neat frame building and was 
used a long time as a house of worship. It was afterward moved to Danvers and put 
to other uses. When the society moved from the first old church to Danvers, it left a 
number of its members a long way from church. Preaching was held among them on 
the south side of the grove and caused a considerable increase in the membership. They 
were sufficiently strong to erect a new church. This was done in 1873. The house 
was located on the north side of Section 19. It is an elegant country church, 36x48 
feet. The cost of building was $2,300. It will probably seat 500 persons. The 
present membership is about sixty. The first preacher was William Harris. The pres- 
ent Pastor is J. H. Millholland. There is also a cemetery in connectioh with this 
Church. 

The Methodists were carly here. Their first man was probably the Rev. Mr. 
Walker. Zadoe Hall was preaching in the Grove as early as 1834. In December of 
this year, three brothers, J eremiah §. Hall, Israel W. Hall’and William E. Hall, came 
in. They were no relation to the preacher, Zadoc Hall, but were Methodists, and in 
the house of Israel W. Hall meeting was held until the building of the Methodist Church 
in the village of Danvers. There is a society of Methodists who hold mectings at 
present in the brick schoolhouse, north part of the Grove. 

The United Brethren had meetings in that first log schoolhouse, built near the 
center of Stout’s Grove. John Dunham the missionary, who preached all over this 
country during the first years of its settlement, was their first minister. We under- 
stand that the society never became sufficiently strong to build a church. Messrs. 
Shoup and Levick are among the most prominent members at present. They hold 
meetings in the schoolhouse northwest of the village of Danvers. 

In 1850, the Baptists formed a society in the northern part of the township. 
Augustus Cram was their first minister after the organization of the socicty. Pre- 
viously, the Rev. Mr. Bly preached for them, and, for awhile, the Rev. Mr. Sherman. 
The organization finally worked farther south, until they built a church in Danvers in 
1874. 

The Christians began their work very early. Mr. Peeler was the leader in forming 
the society. They have a neat country church one and one-half miles northwest of ° 
Danvers. 

There are two German Churches in the township, with a large membership to each. 
They hold services in the German language and speak in German, generally. They are’ 
sometimes called the Ormish Church, but do not claim that name themselves. In fact, 
we understand that there is no church that calls itself Ormish. They all claim to be 
Mennonites, and these believe and practice the doctrine and precepts of Menno Simon. 
One of these churches is three miles north of Danvers, the other is two and one-half 
miles southwest from the same place. The Church north is the older. There were 
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members of the Mennonite Church in the vicinity of the present church before the 
organization here, but they belonged to an organization already established in Woodford 
County. The first of the Mennonites to settle in the township were Peter Donner and 
two brothers of the name of Strupher, John and Valentine. The Strupher brothers 
are the oldest now living. The first house of worship was built in 1851. It was one 
mile north of the present edifice. It was 28x36 feet and cost about $500. This build- 
ing soon beeame too small for the large congregation, and a new one was built in 1873. 
This is the largest structure of the kind in the township, being forty feet wide and sixty 
feet long. It cost $3,100. The first minister was Joseph Stuckey. He is still the 
man in charge, assisted by John Stelhey. There are at present about four hundred 
adult members. These generally follow farming. They come from Pennsylvania and 
Europe. But a few are mechanics and some tradesmen. The church southwest of 
Danvers was built about sixteen years ago. Prominent among the first members were 
Christian and Jacob Naffziger. Their first minister was Michael Kistler. He remained 
only two years. After him came Christian Gingerig. He has been here fourteen years. 
Their church edifice is 30x36 feet. It cost about $2,000. The number of communi- 
cants is 125. 

As is well known, the Mennonites are followers of Menno Simon, who lived in 
Germany about the time of Martin Luther. They remained in Germany until about 
,one hundred and seventy years ago, when they emigrated largely to Russia. They there 
received liberty to practice their doctrine of “ non-resistance.” They were not compelled 
to enter the army until 1870, when laws were enacted requiring all young men to spend 
a number of years in the army. The Mennonites were given ten years in which to 
reconcile themselves to their fate or to emigrate. Large numbers began to flock to this 
country, and no season has passed without bringing colonies of them to our shores. 
Preparations were making for a large immigration to this country in the summer of 
1879, but the plague, or black death, or epidemic, of what name no matter, which has 
been raging within Russian borders, has put a damper upon them. They cannot get 
away and would not be permitted to land at our harbors, in all probability, should they 
reach them. They are a worthy class of citizens, and it is to be hoped that they may 
be able to find in American institutions a protection of their rights, and in American 
soil a fertility surpassing any that they have previously enjoyed, and yielding the neces- 
sary elements of a quiet and prosperous home. 


THE ROCK CREEK FAIR ASSOCIATION. 


This Association originated as a farmers’ club about ten years ago. John A. 
Ewins and Peter H. Vanee, two publie-spirited, energetic farmers, took the lead in its 
formation. Mectings were held semi-monthly. At first they met only to discuss the 
best methods of raising crops, tilling the soil, rotating crops, etc.; presently the ladies 
beeame interested, and the company was enlivened by female wit and loveliness; the 
affairs of the kitchen were discussed, and everything pertaining to the farmer’s home 
received a share of attention. When the fall of the year arrived, the men brought 
specimens of their crops; the results of any particular plan were there laid before the 
club. When products began to be brought, the mectings began to assume immense 
proportions at once. All could show something. Thus a regular grange was formed 
without any assistance from national or State granges; and they have held out weil. 
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No political tricksters have been able to capture them, or use the association for polit- 
ical purposes. Five years ago, they organized themselves into a regular Fair Associa- 
tion, with the title above. They started with fifty shares of stock ; each share was val- 
ued at $5. Since that time the Association has met with such marked success that a 
Share is now worth from $20 to $25; the number has not been increased. Their 
grounds are located five miles north of Danvers on Section 25, Town 25, Range 1 west. 
The use of this lot was donated by John A. Ewins to the Association for fifteen years. 
They have a light board fence inclosing the premises, good wells of water—three 
dug last fall—a large commodious amphitheater, a floral hall, stalls for horses and 
cattle, pens for pigs and all the belongings of a thoroughly organized and successful 
fair. The fourth annual session of this Association was held at their grounds on the 
25th, 26th and 27th of September, 1878. There were not less than three thousand 
persons in attendance. The receipts were sufficient to pay all the premiums and leave 
a large balance in the treasury. From this balance they paid for repairs and a number 
of improvements, and then had more than $200 left. The officers of this Association for 
the year 1879 are: P. H. Vance, President; John A. Ewins, Vice President; J. J. 
Yoder, Treasurer; and John S. Popple, Secretary. The Advisory Committee for 1878 
were John F. Carlock, Joseph Wilson and Jonathan Sharp. They publish an annual 
catalogue of premiums from which we learn the following: The preamble to their Con- 
stitution and By-laws, declares that the citizens of Rock Creek and vicinity organize 
for the purpose of stimulating agriculture, horticulture and the improvement of differ- 
ent kinds of stock, and for the mutual benefit of all classes of society. The Constitu- 
tion provides for the name and officers given above. It also defines the duties of 
officers, and provides for their annual election by ballot. The by-laws refer to details of 
management during the annual sessions. Ten classes were organized for premium-lists. 
Class A included horses and mules; Class B, cattle; Class C, swine and sheep ; Class D, 
farm products; Class K, textile fabrics; Class F, preserved and canned fruits ; Class G, 
bread and cakes ; Class H, horticulture; Class I, poultry; Class K, manufactured articles. 
In the private premium-list, there were offered for premiums for the best looking baby, 
the best lady rider of fifty years old, and for the best male equestrianism, those com- 
peting to be over sixty years old. 


WAR RECORD AND POLITICS. 


Danvers Township furnished at least three men for the Black Hawk war. Levi 
Danly helped to bury the Hall family, that were so cruelly murdered by the Indians. 
Benjamin Conger was also true to the call for men. Robert McClure was Colonel, and 
his deeds are, no doubt, kept in the records of that summer’s campaign. Jonathan 
Hodge was not among the troops, but was on the scene of action long enough to be 
surrounded by a band of Indians, led by the notorious Simon Girty. This was at the 
house of John L.. Ament, where one man was killed at the door and the others dared 
not show themselves. 

There were a number of persons in the Mexican war from this side of the county ; 
but of those who went from the present limits of Danvers Township, it is hard to make 
a list—John Armstrong and Andrew Hodge being the only persons whose names we 
learned. In the late war, Danvers furnished her share of men to preserve the Union. 
Clayton Levick died from discase contracted in the army. William Shoup was shot at 
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Fort Donelson. George Spainhowert was wounded, and died from the effects after 
long time. He was said to be the man who shot Stonewall Jackson. Warner Blue 
died in the hospital. George Fifer and a Mr. Wilson were shot and killed. Dr. Pierce, 
a surgeon in the army, died of disease. It will thus be seen that many sacred lives 
were offered on the country’s altar. Long may their memories live in the hearts of a 
grateful people, and the fourth war, that shall call on the ready citizens of Danvers, 
occur only when peace can no more be had by honorable means, and liberty is harassed 
by the blood-hounds of despotism. 

In political matters, Danvers has usually stood Republican. In all questions of 
State or national importance, the Republicans have a comparatively large majority. 
Occasionally, party lines are manifested in township elections, but usually they are not 
so rigidly drawn in local affairs. In the Presidential election of 1856, the Democrats 
arried the precinct. Mr. Stephenson also carried the township in 1878. 


HIGHWAYS. 


The old State roads were matters of considerable importance in the early history 
of our State. They were the only public thoroughfares. The road through Bloom- 
ington to Peoria, from Champaign County, was traveled long before there was a rail- 
road in the United States. Now the railroad passes directly along the line of the 
old highway, through the township. Then, the stage-coach made occasional visits to 
the few inns on the way; now, the engine, with its train of rumbling cars, darts past a 
score of villages every few hours. Another very early road leads from the village of 
Danvers, along the south side of Stout’s Grove. It does not follow lines, but is adapted 
to the face of the country. It passes near the old house first erected by Ephraim Stout. 
It also passes two churches and one schoolhouse within the limits of Danvers Town- 
ship. The section lines are not generally authorized roads. There is not a section line 
extending east and west that has any considerable length of road upon it. There is a 
road extending east and west, through the center of the second tier of sections from 
the south. From the State road north, there are several roads, but they nearly all pass 
through the center of the sections. There are several, just a mile apart, extending 
through the center, instead of on the section line. From the road south of Stout’s 
Grove, others lead south. These are all, so far as we were able to discover, in good 
condition; and though the timber causes roads to be laid out very irregularly, it does 
not render them undesirable. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE TOWNSHIP. 


It was from Danvers that the petition to call an election for the adoption of the 
township system first started. Ira Abbott was the man who originated the movement. 
A petition had been before the Commissioners’ Court before, but the measure failed to 
carry until the election held according to the prayer of Mr. Abbott's petition. The first 
election after the adoption of this system, held April 6, 1858, resulted as follows: James 
Alison, Supervisor; W. F, Hodge, Town Clerk; George W. Danly, Assessor ; Thomas 
McClure, Collector; John W. Barnett, Overseer of the Poor; Ira-Rowell, Joseph 
Fry and Caleb Johnson, Commissioners of Highways ; John C. Haybarger and 
Henry I. Deal, Justices of the Peace; Philip W. Roadcap and John H. Swindle, Con- 
stables. The officers for 1878, were as follows, being elected on the 2d day of April: 
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John.A. Ewios, Supervisor; Louis Bourguin, Collector; Isaac Plank, Assessor ; Moses. 


Hastings, Town-Clerk; J. J. Yoder, Commissioner of Highways. 


VILLAGE OF DANVERS. 


This village is pleasantly located on the Indianapolis, Bloomington & Western Rail- 
road, about ten miles west of Bloomington. It is situated on the prairie between Drv Grove 
and Stout’s Grove. The surface of the country in its immediate vicinity, is sufficiently 
rolling, requiring no draining, and makes what is apparently a healthy location. Long 
before a railroad was built in Illinois, this little village was a regular station, but it was 
on the stage-route from Bloomington to Pekin and Peoria. The town was surveyed by 
Elbert C. Dickason. The certificate of the surveyor is dated January 15,1836. A plat 
of the village was filed with the County Commissioners, and approved by them, March 
7, 1836. The original survey included a rectangular portion,of land from the northwest 
corner of Section 23, 72 rods wide and 96 rods long, being longest from north to south. 
It was 4 blocks wide and 5 long, with a public square in the center. The village was 
owned by Israel W. Hall and Matthew Robb. They ordered the surveying and filed 
the plat. The place was then called Concord. But during the remainder of the year 
nothing was done to build up the village. Since that time, two additions have been 
laid off. The first of these was the McClure Addition. It included five blocks on the 
east side of the original village. This addition is located in Section.24. Peter Folsom. 
was the Surveyor. His certificate is dated December 12, 1851. Charles J. McClure 
was the owner. Plat was filed and approved by the Commissioners, December 23, 1851: 
It is known as C. J. MeClure’s Addition to the village of Concord. The second addi- 
tion was made by Otis Hall and Andrew Vance, a plat of which was filed with the 
County Board, June 10, 1869. This was located’ on the west side of the original vil- 
lage. It is calléd simply Second Addition, and includes a row of five blocks. 

It will thus be seen that the village of Danvers (formerly Concord) is one of the 
oldest in McLean County. Bloomington had scarcely been in existence a decade when 
Danvers was born, and, although it has not grown so rapidly as many of its more 
favored sisters, it has had a steady increase during the past ten years. Its location in 
the midst of a prosperous farming community, will necessarily cause it to continue to 
grow and prosper as long as these interests remain. Its healthful location with good. 
‘school and church privileges, will always make it a desirable place of residence for 
retired farmers and others. ' 

The first building erected after the village was surveyed was put up in 1837 by 
Nicholas Conger, but he never lived in the house. The proprietors of the village never 
lived within its limits. The first actual residents were J. G. Reyburn and family. 
They had been among the earliest settlers of Walnut Grove, in Woodford County. In 
the spring of 1837, they moved to Stout’s Grove, and remained there one year. Then 
they came to the village of Concord, which makes the date of first settlement 1838. 
Mr. Reyburn kept a grocery store at the time. Afterward, he added other articles to 
his line of goods, making a general country store. Soon after Mr. Reyburn, Asa R. 
Rankin came in. Then came Hodge & Yance with a dry goods store and a general 
country trade. Although Concord was on the old stage-route, there was no post office 
established here until about ten years after the first settlement. The people went to 
Wilkesborough for their mail. The first mill was a saw-mill, and was put up and owned. 
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by Hobson & Havens. They-ran it for some time, and then it passed into other hands. 
This was the first of the kind in the township. There had been a horse-mill for grind- 
ing corn, at an early date, on the farm of Ephraim Stout, wear Sugar Creek. John 
Guthrie ran the first blacksmith-shop in the village. The first in the township was on 
the farm of Robert McClure, and was-operated by a Mr. Burt. Mr. Reyburn’s was 
the first regular store in the township, but there had been a few goods kept before this 
by Thomas Drain. Concord continued to grow for ten or twelve years, until it became 
a village of considerable trade. But after that time, for more than half a score of 
years, it was almost lifeless. Mr. Ira Abbott, the present Postmaster and oldest busi- 
ness man in town, came here in 1854. At that time, TJ. Bunn, now of Blooming- 
ton, and Kaufman, of Pekin, were in business here: but there was a long time after 
this that Mr. Abbott kept the only store in the village. From 1854 to 1862, there 
were not more than three houses built. 

The first post office was established here in 1848 or 1849, but it was called Stout’s 
Grove Post Office. Israel W. Hall was the first Postmaster. The village was called 
Concord until 1861. IraAbbott was appointed P. M. in 1861, and immediately got 
up a petition to have the names changed. A meeting of the citizens was held at Mr. 
Abbott’s store. It was first decided to call the place Sumner, but there was a post 
office of that name already in the State. It was then agreed to name it Danvers, out 
of regard for Israel W. Hall, who came from near Danvers, Mass. These are the only 
two places in the United States of this name. 

Since the beginning of war times, Danvers has had a fair growth for a country 
village. It has always operated under its special charter, until recently, when it was 
incorporated under the general laws of the State. The incorporation takes in one mile 
square. There are, at present, four general stores, kept by Ira Abbott, C. C. Rowell & 
Co., Randolph & Hougham, Naffziger & Crist; four groceries=C€. R. Stuckey, Jacob. 
Yoder, George Bunn, who also Keeps a loan office, M. Sebastion, who also adds boots 
and shoes to his line of trade; Popple Bros. keep hardware and farming implements ; D. 
H. Parkhurst keeps a drug store. The lumber-yard is owned by S. W. Baker. The 
staff of life may be obtained from Wheeler & Fansom, at their large flouring-mill—at 
least, the necessary ingredients may be had there. William_Naffziger will accommodate 
the traveling public at his hotel on the corner. Miss Williams will adorn the young 
ladies so that “catching beaux” will be no difficulty and prepare married women to 
keep their husbands at home, if they will patronize her millinery-shop. Meat-shop is 
kept by Edward Bunn. 

The first school-building was erected in 1852. Who taught the first school in it 
we were unable to learn. In 1864, a new house was built. This has continued until 
the present. It is a two-story-frame, and though somewhat worse for the wear of fifteen 
years, furnishes comfortable apartments for their excellent schools. Two tcachers are 
employed. The Principal, John P. Yoder, has had charge for a number of years, and 
enjoys a deserved popularity. “ ~ 

Although Danvers was forty-three years old on the 7th of March, 1879, no attempt 
has been made to establish a publication of any kind until quite recently. On the 29th 
of March, 1879, appeared the first issue of the Danvers Independent. This journal is 
issued every Saturday by Dr. D. C. Gideon and George Bunn, who are editors and pro- 
prietors. It is devoted to the business interests of Danvers and vicinity. It is a neat, 
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twenty-four column paper, run by energetic business men, and will, as it grows older, 
no doubt, receive a large patronage and be a credit to the village. 

The Methodists were the first to build a church. They built a house of ‘worship 
in 1852. It was 30x36 feet. It is still standing, but is not put to use of any kind. 
‘The meetings are now held in the Presbyterian.Church. Preaching is had every two 
weeks by Rev. Mr. Van Pelt, of Bloomington. The Methodists have their times of 
refreshing and of religious dearth. At present, the society is not large. 

The Congregational Church was organized in January, 1862. Their first Pastor 
was Jerome D. Jones. They began with about twenty members. Prominent among 
them may be mentioned I. D. James, Dr. Parkhurst and Ira Abbott. The church was 
erected in the fall of 1862. It is 35x50 féet; cost of construction, $1,600. This was 
considered very cheap for the times and the character of the edifice. The present num- 
ber of communicants is about fifty. The Rev. M. M. Longley is Pastor. This is 
the only Congregational Church ever in the township. 

The Cumberland Presbyterians, as noted in the history of this township, were tho 
first to organize a church at Stout’s Grove. The society met in the church at the 
Grove for a great many years; but after the village of Danvers began to grow, the 
greater portion of the membership was on the east side. It was decided to build in 
Danvers. Accordingly, in 1865, a house was erected. This was just at the close of 
the late war, when everything was costly. The building cost about $6,000. It was 
dedicated in April, 1865. Size of church, 40x50 feet. First preacher in the new 
church, J. A. Chase. Since the first, they have had a number of ministers. The pres- 
ent Pastor is the Rev. J. C. Van Patten. The Presbyterians have ever been strong 
and influential in this part of the county. Besides being the first to organize, they have 
been the most permanent and numerous of the English churches. Their house of wor- 
ship is the largest in the village, The present membership is about one hundred. 

Although the Baptist Church is the most recently built and its membership gath- 
ered together at a comparatively recent date, the edifice is one of the neatest churches 
to be found anywhere. It was built about five years ago. The Pastor at the time of 
building was H. H. Ballard. The house cost $2,700. They have a very fair member- 
ship and respectable congregation. 

It will thus be seen that Danvers has four organized churches in town, with several 
not far off in the country. They certainly have the opportunity to be a religious 
people. 

THE CEMETERY. 
‘‘ Beneath those rugged elms, that yew-tree’s shade, 
Where heaves the turf in many a moldering heap, 


Each in his narrow cell forever laid, 
The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep.” 


When the Cumberland Presbyterians built their first church, in 1834, they very 
naturally prepared a burial-place for their dead. This cemetery is located beside the 
railroad, about two miles northwest of the village of Danvers. It is the principal place 
of burial for all this section of country. There are other cemeteries, but here are 
found the resting-places of many of the pioneers. Here, too, with regard to Danvers, 
‘The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep.” Many tokens of affection may be seen in 
this beautiful country cemetery. It is cozily hovered round by the native forests, and 
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the only thing that would seem to disturb the slumbering spirits is the thundering by 
of theiron steed. It seems quite out of taste to us that railroad companies must carry their 
traffic beside the quiet churchyard, where rest the only mementoes of many sacred dead. 

Among the many tombs—some with elegant and costly, others with humble and 
touching monuments—we noticed only a few. Here rest the remains of Matthew Robb 
and wife ; there, those of the Drain family; and farther along, some of the McClures. 
Yonder is a poor fellow who was killed by a runaway team; while here is an inscrip- 
tion in memory of one who died in the Sunny South. Passing on, we find the names 
Stevenson, Wheeler, Danly, Taylor, Nafiziger, Rowell, Wilson and hosts of others, 
inscribed on glistening marble, bringing to mind days long past, and telling of the 
sacred memories that still linger in the hearts of the living. 


HAMLIN 


was a small post village, four miles west of Danvers. It was on the old State road, and 
had, at one time, more than “half a score of dwelling-houses, a blacksmith-shop, two 
grocery stores and a saloon.” ‘The mail was carried by the stage-coach line, in those 
days, from Bloomington to Pekin, and, as this little place was on the route, a post 
office was established there in 1861; James Dunseth was made Postmaster. The office 
was afterward moved a mile farther west, but was stil! called Hamlin. In 1867, James 
Parker was made Postmaster. But the I., B. & W. R. R. began to carry the mail in 
1870. The office was then moved still farther west, across the line, into Tazewell County, 
and is now at Lilly, the next station west of Danvers, on the I., B. & W. R. R. 
—_ 


WILKESBOROUGH 


was a little village on the old State road in the eastern edge of Danvers Township. It 
lay on the west side of the Third Principal Meridian. This meridian forms the east 
boundary of Danvers Township. Wilkesborough was never a place of much importance. 
It had a little store or two and a post office. Mr. J. O. Barnard was Postmaster. 
There was an office here for, perhaps, ten years. It remained until 1848 or 1849. The 
exact date we could not ascertain. All this time the people of Concord, now Danvers, 
were obliged to go to Wilkesborough for their mail. When the office was discontinued 
at Wilkesborough, it was moved to Concord, and called Stout’s Grove Post Office, and so 
remained till 1861, when the names of the post office and village were changed to Danvers. 

The village of Wilkesborough is not now recognized. ‘There is nothing to indicate 
to the stranger the previous existence of any such place. Its course has long since been 
run. It lives only in records and the memories of those who still cherish fond recol- 
lections of the “ good old times in McLean County.” 


MOUNT HOPE TOWNSHIP. 


This township occupies the extreme southwestern part of McLean County. It is 
bounded on the north by Allin Township; on the east by Funk’s Grove; on the south 
by Logan County, and on the west by Logan and Tazewell. The surface of country 
embraced by these lines is, for the most part, undulating without being hilly, and no 
part of the township is so level as to be termed flat. The land is of an exceedingly 
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productive character, being well adapted to the*raising of corn, rye, oats and the vege- 
tables common to this climate. Hogs and cattle in great numbers are raised; indeed, 
Mount Hope Township is noted as a stock region. It is watered by branches of Sugar- 
Creek which flow through from east to west. These branches afford good stock water 
and drainage for the farms lying adjacent; they also afford sufficient water and fall for 
mills of moderate power, though they are not utilized for that purpose. The Chicago 
& Alton Railroad passes through the sottheastern part, and furnishes an outlet for the 
products of this and adjacent townships. The township is now almost devoid 
of timber. Formerly one or two sections were covered with wood, but the pioneer’s ax. 
materially reduced that smal] area, and it may now be said that this is a region without 
groves except the artificial ones planted by the early settlers. The township is 
described in the Congressional survey as Town 22 north, Range 1 west of the Third 
Principal Meridian, and the north third of Town 21, in same range. The township 
therefore consists of forty-eight full sections, or nearly 31,000 acres. 

When McLean County was first organized, this township, with others in this part 
of the county, was embraced in what was called the Kickapoo Precinct, extending not. 
only further north and east, but also four miles further south, including within its — 
boundaries all that part of Logan County now called Atlanta Township. The pre- 
cincts of the county were at various times changed in size and shape to suit the con- 
venience of the inhabitants, until 1858, when Mount Hope Township was formed, with 
boundaries co-extensive with what we now find them. | 

The township derives its name from a company that was formed in 1835 for the 
purpose of opening up Western lands, of which more hereafter. 


FIRST SETTLERS. 


In 1824, the Funks had already occupied a considerable portion of the timber 
lying along the east branch of Sugar Creck. In those times, the timber-land was the 
great. desideratum, and it was occupied first. The southwest part of the grove, how- 
ever, was vacant, and here the first settlers of Mount Hope Township located. They 
came at various dates between 1824 and 1835, from the State of Ohio, several of them 
having been acquaintances of the Funk family, and being guided by their advice to this 
region. As nearly as can now be remembered, they settled here in about the chrono- 
logical order in which their names appear. 

William Johnson appears as one of the first Justices of the Peace of the Kickapoo. 
precinct, and also as one of the three County Commissioners at a later day. Isaac 
Baker was a leading man in the early times of this county. The early records of the 
county testify to his competence as a public officer. The neat and well-kept record of 
the County Court is one of the very few exceptions to a bungling and almost unintel- 
ligible chirography, which graces nearly all of the early county records of the State. 
The fact is, the office of “C. C. C. C.,” as Mr. Baker signed himself, was not then: 
equal to that of Township Clerk at this time, cither in emoluments or in time required 
to perform its duties. About three days’ work at cach quarterly session, at $2 per day, 
was the allowance of the Clerk of the County Commissioners’ Court—an office which 
now requires the continual services of a Clerk and two or three assistants. Then, too, 
the county was double the size we now find it; but it will be remembered that the- 
whole population did not exceed one of the most thinly settled townships of to-day. 
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Philip Cline and James Murphy came about the same time. Murphy was one of 
the first Justices of the Peace of the Kickapoo Precinct. It is said that Murphy was 
a noted hunter in the early times, and made a good share of his living by the use of 
his rifle. Indeed, we may well believe that many of the early settlers were cxperts 
with the gun, and that a good many of them were guided to this part of the conntry 
by reports of the abundance of game that was to be found here. Deer, wild turkeys, 
pheasants and prairie chickens could be killed in almost any amount; and some of the 
stories told by the pioneers, in relation to their hunting expeditions, sound marvelous in 
the ears of the younger people. Jacob Moore, John and Robert Longworth, Daniel 
Proctor, Ezra Kenyon and Nicholas Darnall were also among those who located here at 
a very early date. This settlement was, in reality, a part of the Funk’s Grove neigh- 
borhood, and had no connection with the grand seheme of colonization inaugurated in 
the central part of the township a few years later. 


MOUNT HOPE COLONY. 


This was a grand enterprise which originated in Rhode Island, in 1835, and had 
for its object the opening up of Western lands, and of settling the same with 
respectable and enterprising farmers, mechanics and tradesmen. A charter was obtained 
from the State and a company formed, with a capital stock of $12,500. A  constitu- 
tion and by-laws were formed, and everything arranged in the most business-like 
shape. The stockholders were men of means and intelligence, and had for their object 
not only to make money, but to benefit, financially and morally, some of their poorer 
neighbors and acquaintances, who might contemplate emigration to a Western country. 

At that time there was a perfect flood of emigration setting in toward this State. 
Hundreds of similar schemes were being organized throughout the Hast; hundreds of 
thousands of cireulars, similar in import to what.we now see advertising the lands of 
Kansas, Nebraska and Texas, were sent everywhere, and the eyes of people in moderate 
circumstances and those without means were turned to Illinois. 

A provision of the by-laws was, that each stockholder was entitled to 320 acres 
of land, to be afterward selected by a competent agent. Each stockholder was also to 
have four lots in the proposed town or village of Mount Hope. It was further stipu- 
lated that the stockholder should either himself settle upon the land apportioned to him 
or cause it to be occupied by an active, energetic farmer, and that, within a specified 
timé, each tract should be improved to the extent of at least $300. 

Accordingly, a committee was appointed, consisting of John C. Cass, Seth Talbot 
and two other men of the name of Carpenter, to come out to this place and locate the 
land. ‘Twenty-two sections, as nearly in a block, without interfering with the elaims of 
others who had already settled, were located in the name of John C. Cass, Agent of 
the Providence Farmers’ and Mechanics’ Emigrating Society. Then William Peck, 
their own surveyor, was sent out to survey the lands and plat the prospective town. In 
this work, Mr. Peck seems, from the record still extant in the archives at Bloomington, 
to have been assisted by Elbert, then Surveyor of McLean County. The town, with 
its streets and alleys and public square, was duly mapped out, a stone being planted at 
the northwest corner of the public square, from which it was decreed that all future 
surveys should be made. Alas for all human ealculations! The stone is about all that 
is now left of the once prospective eity. 
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After Mr. Peek had made the survey, he returned to his constituents, made his 
report, and then the land, to the amount of 320 acres each, was apportioned to the 
stockholders. This still left some 6,000 acres unapportioned, which was to be held” 
in trust by duly-appointed Trustees. These Trustees were Royal Chapin, John H. 
Mason and Asa Pearee. From these Trustees the stockholders reeeived their deeds. 
The lands were afterward appraised by disinterested parties, and rebates awarded to such 
as happened to draw tracts considered of less value. 

Under this arrangement, about fifteen families came out from Rhode Island and 
Massachusetts and settled upon their respective tra:ts of land. All the preliminary 
arrangements had been made by the spring of 1837, and during that year and the fol- 
lowing, the settlements were made. Only three of the stockholders ever came here to 
reside permanently. These were John Rathbone, Dr. J. Whipple and Seth Talbot. 

But for the crash that came to the country that year, these splendid calculations 
might have proved a reality. Noscheme was founded on a better basis than the Mount 
Hope enterprise, but business of every kind that year was prostrated, and the founders 
of the colony had other use for their spare means than the improvement of Western 
lands. Times were even harder in the East than the West, and in that one feature 
seems to have been the secret of the failure. The weak point in the enterprise was in 
having non-residents for stockholders. Had the stockholders all been actual settlers, 
who had invested their means in the project, and had they removed to the place, doubt- 
less the result would have been different. As it was, most of the tenants sent out soon 
became dissatisfied, some returning to their homes in the Hast, and others seeking new 
Eldorados further on. The few who remained, struggled along, but accomplished but 
little of the grand work that had been expeeted of them. A few houses were erected 
in the intended metropolis, a school and church were organized by the help of' friends 
in the East, but beyond this the project was a failure. The lands of the company were 
held in trust until about 1854, when a eompany of gentlemen residing in Bloomington, 
of whom William MeCulloch, EK. H. Rood and Hudson Burr were members, bought the 
remaining lands at prices ranging from $3 to $5 per acre, and the Mount Hope Colony 
ceased to be. ‘ 

Perhaps the event which had the most to do with the immediate abandonment of 
the company project was the eompletion of the Chicago, Alton & St. Louis Railroad 
through the eastern part of the township, leaving the nucleus of the company’s town 
several miles to the west. The road was completed through here in 1853, and was the 
means of building up many thriving and substantial towns and cities along its line and 
wherever a town was unhappily left outside of its track, it as certainly collapsed. This 
was notoriously the case with the respective towns of Mount Hope and McLean. The 
lands of the company, together with all other unoccupied lands in the township, were, 
very soon after the completion of the road, occupied by a second flood of emigration 
from the East, and the settlements made subsequent to that date were of sueh frequeney 
that we do no not attempt to record them. 

The next event of public consequence was that of the organization of the township 
as a separate precinct. This was accomplished in 1858. In November of the preceding 
year, the act authorizing township organization had been adopted by the county, and this 
portion of the county had been set off as a separate precinct. The first election in this 
township occurred April 6, 1858. At this first election, Daniel Winsor was elected 
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Supervisor; Adam Stubblefield, Clerk ; Samuel B. Kinsey, Assessor; E. H. Valentine, 
Colleetor; Thomas J. Enslow, Overseer of the Poor; Elbridge G. Clark, John H. 
Young and Joseph A. Pitts, Commissioners of Highways; John Kellogg and James 
Palmer, Justices of the Peace. Of these, John Kellogg has held the office ever since, 
having held the office of Squire for twenty-four conseeutive years, and Samuel B. Kin- 
sey, the then Township Assessor, appears in the list of township offieers for 1878-79, as. 
Supervisor. 

The full list of officers, as at present constituted, consists of Samuel B. Kinsey, 
Supervisor ; Lafayette Areher, Collector; Stacy B. Kinsey, Assessor; Samuel I. Leach, 
Clerk; A. J. Nelson, Edward Stubblefield and Samuel B. Kinsey, Commissioners of 
Highways; John Kellogg and Samuel Y. Ewing, Justices of the Peace; and William 
Carrington and Charles B. Wright, Constables. 

The largest number of votes ever east at an election was 335, though the number 
of voters in the township at this time probably exceeds 350. 

The politics of the township have always been decidedly Republican, the ratio 
being about two to one of the opposition. 

A decided cast to the complexion of polities was given by the early settlers of the 
colony. They were, with scarcely an exception, rank Abolitionists. Indeed, if tradi- 
tion is to be relied on, a regular station of the underground railroad, with agent and eon- 
ductor, existed in the neighborhood. John Moss was suspected of being conneeted 
with the scheme of aiding and abetting and otherwise assisting runaway slaves in their 
‘efforts to gain their freedom. It is said that in Moss’ eellar was a secret chamber, of 
which no man except John Moss knew the location or existence until his old house was 
removed, when, this same tradition says, it was brought to light. In this dark recess, 
during the day, at the approach of danger, the dark objects of Mr. Moss’ solicitude 
received by way of the railroad during the previous night, were concealed until the- 
danger was past. The following night, Moss or some other sympathizer would convey 
the human ehattels to Aunt Polly Mahan’s station, at Lexington ; or, if the nights were- 
long and the roads and weather good, to that equally notorious nest of Abolitionists in 
New Michigan, in Livingston, to be cared for in a similar manner by Charles Paget 
and his eoadjutors. ; 

THE WAR. 

With the next important event in the history of this township, the underground. 
railroads and their necessity passed away, as at one grand stroke the shackles of those 
yet remaining in bondage were struek off, and their perilous pilgrimage to Canada thus. 
dispensed with. 

It is not to be wondered at that this township, whose politieal education had con- 
sisted largely in means of bringing discomfort to the slave-owners and their hired slave- 
catchers, should take a deep interest in a war which, though not, primarily, waged in the: 
interests of the eolored race, must, nevertheless, result in their liberation. To that end, 
Mount Hope made a large and preeious sacrifice. The alarm of war had scareely 
sounded before the able-bodied citizens of the township were seen marehing toward the 
nearest recruiting-stations, as it were, in squads. Most of those who went from this 
township enlisted in the Second and Fifth Illinois Cavalry and in the Seventh and One 
Hundred and Seventeenth Infantry. Company A of the One Hundred and Seventeenth 
was made up almost wholly of Mount Hope soldiers. It is diffieult to say, at this time,. 
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how many actually went from this township, as many went to other towns and enlisted there, 
and were never credited to this township. Notwithstanding this apparent loss, the town- 
ship was never drafted, and, at the close of the war, had more than furnished its full quota. 

Of those who went out to fight the battles of their country and who returned not, are 
remembered Daniel Feathers, Adam Hoffman, Michael Kauffman, Nathan Kinsey, J. 
Ewing, William Stone, John Harley, William Waltman, D. Perstannie, Emanuel 
‘Keeve, D. Brock, Peter Burbank, George Brown, Casper Heckard, John Caton, Caleb 
‘Chapin, William Haughey, William Owen, Clarence Trott, Edward Butts, Emery 
Crawford and David Mason. Quite a number of these were killéd in actual conflict, 
some died in rebel prisons of starvation, and others of wounds or disease contracted in 
the army. Their bones lie mingled with the soil of the country which they went out 
to rescue from the hands of those who sought the destruction of the Union. The 
sacrifice was a costly one, but their country demanded and they gave it willingly. 

The township was honored by the selection from the ranks of its brave boys of quite 
a number to fiil high positions in the army. In Company A of the One Hundred and 
Seventeenth Regiment, the commissioned officers were all Mount Hope men. Samuel 
B. Kinsey, who had resigned his office of Supervisor, was Captain; H.W. Wood, who had 
also resigned the office of Constable, was First Lieutenant, and Dennis Kenyon was Second 
Lieutenant of the same company. Charles Beath was promoted to the office of Captain of 
Company A in the One Hundred and Seventeenth Regiment; Benjamin Hieronomous, to 
First Lieutenant, and George W. Brown, to Second Lieutenant. F.A. Wheelock and C. 
W. Wheelock were both promoted to captaincies in the Fifth Cavalry. A. H. Dillon was 
First Lieutenant in the Thirty-eighth Regiment; James Palmer, Second Lieutenant in 
the One Hundred and, Fifty-second Regiment, and Austin Rollins was promoted to a 
Lieutenancy in the First Missouri Cavalry. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


Mount Hope Township is noted for its good schools. ..No interest has received 
‘greater attention than that of education, and the amount expended for the purpose of 
educating the youth is greater than that paid out for any other single object of a pub- 
lic character. — 

A lady of the name of Pierce taught in her own house the first school in this part 
‘of the county. She was one of the Mount Hope Colonists, and her house was just 
east of the village. The school consisted of a few of the children of the colonists, and 
the branches taught were a little reading, writing and arithmetic. | 

A schoolhouse was built in very early times on Section 32 in Town 21, which was 
then in this county, but now in Logan, and near where Atlanta now stands. A school- 
house was also built at an early date in Funk’s Grove, a little west of the present site 
of Funk’s Grove Station. These two schools were attended by the children of Mount 
Hope Township for several years, when a house was erected in the colony neighborhood. 
This was a small frame building, and was erected for both school and church purposes. 
‘The building was erected partly with means obtained from persons in the Hast friendly 
to the colonists. It was used for a number of years as a house of worship and as a school- 
house. Soon after the village of McLean was laid out, it was removed to that place, 
where it was devoted to similar purposes until its usefulness had been outlived and more 
commodious quarters, both religious and educational, had been provided. 
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At the time the boundaries of Mount Hope were fixed, in 1858, there were in the 
township five schoolhouses, mostly of rather an inferior character. At that time, the 
school law of the State had been in operation but three years, and a few items extracted 
from the report of Daniel Wilkins, then School Commissioner of McLean County, will 
be interesting and instructive, as compared with similar items of the present year. 


*Hxtract from Daniel Wilkins’ Report, 1858 : 


NV ITOLGRTIMMAIDET: TO ISCHOONNOUSES coconscccocsccscoc+sceresscccncscossscedsereccasodevsssnteenes 5 
INE CIMOLMC ClO] Momecenssnecetecssertertetettotesetcsecacsccres cccesescccesecesesel ceacisececenee 29 
INUMbEr Of PersoMs Debweenl OMAN ZI ire... ctescscses acces ecesosscsecccvcseescsoscesoess 287 
Average wages paid to teachers per month.............cccecseecsescecscsecceessoase $28 00 
Whole amount expended for school purposes.........cccccccsccccsseccscvcccccscece $671 00 
Extract from N. I. Leach’s Report for 1878 : 
INU er Ol CHOOIS MEHRCO WISP. .ceec.scccticcee ss cccciclecsscecccccccessoccccsccccccsssesssccens ) 
Nitin herioias CHOVINS tee. ..cccceccesseceeeeerecctede ccm scesees GOK OSCOCO DON DIR CODEED ESC COm oc .436 
INU etote pe rsonsmbel ween OMMTCUMAl re asceec...ccreeelee esses ccsccececacecsctcerscucdtanes 517 
INumbertormnenrs cars amc en Dill. serntetmreteets scctettats %. <iclsffelsale« «slate \viclelselalen'in'ioluis's(elesiciealeloniee « 759 
Whole amount expended for school purpoSes...........-scccccvcccscccccssececvaccees $5,000 
istimatedGvalte Of: SCHOO] PHOPETHY,...cacocsidecgeo+soe+cecesseseceeoce sossesesaccsoonced $13,000 
ES pucii Gulu og fh 70a. a Beceem $5,000 


The first Township Treasurer was John Longworth, who held the office until 1874, 
when the present Treasurer, I. N. Leach, was appointed. 

The people of Mount Hope are proud of their school system, of their comfortable 
and well-furrished schoolhouses and of their efficient school officers, and believe firmly 
that they will compare favorably with those of any township in the county. 


MILLS. 


Mill interests in the early history of the county were considered of much greater 
importance than at present. The casy communication between neighborhoods, towns 
and cities by means of the railroad has revolutionized almost everything, but nothing 
more than that of transforming the grain into flour or meal. To the early settler, one 
of the most important items in his calculations was the grinding of his grain. There 
were no steam-mills then, and a site for a water-mill was an important thing. The 
pioneers were all poor, and, though mill-sites might have been plenty, they could not 
improve them. Therefore, numerous devices were invented to convert wheat and corn 
into bread. A few were possessed of hand-mills not greatly unlike those in use some 
thousands of years ago, and to which allusion is made in the Bible (Matt., xxiv, 41): 
“Two women shall be grinding at the mill,” ete. By and by, some of the more fore- 
handed farmers brought in a kind of horse-mill, which, though a very primitive affair, was 
considered a valuable accession to the industries of the neighborhood, and a wonderful 
convenience. ‘These mills were mostly used for simply cracking corn, upon which the old 
pioneers lived. Corn was the staple feed for man and beast, and upon it they all thrived 
and grew healthy and strong. 

About fifty years ago, Isaac Baker began the erection of a water-mill on Sugar 
Creek in Funk’s Grove, but for some reason, the enterprise was abandoned. It was at 
about that time that he was elected to the office of “ C. C. C. C.,”’ when he removed to 


* This includes the portion of Town 21 north, Range I west, lying in McLean County. o 
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Bloomington to assume the duties of said office; and this may explain why such an 
important project was allowed to fail. 

About ten years later, John Caton aad a small water-mill on Sugar Creek, 
which has not yet ceased its busy din. The mill, though a small affair, had, in its early 
days, an enviable reputation, and was looked upon as almost an indispensable thing. 
Things are different now. Mills are now usually extensive establishments, and furnish flour 
to consumers hundreds of miles away. Formerly, it was the universal custom for 
farmers to make their monthly trips to the mill with a bag of wheat, and, returning a 
week later, find it ground into flour for the family use. Now, most farmers sell all 
of their grain at the néarest railroad station. The grain-buyer sends it to the city, 
there to be handled and commissioned by the elevator. Then it is bought by one of 
those extensive grinding establishments, made into flour, put up in barrels or neat little 
sacks, and sold to a wholesale dealer in flour. rom there it goes, by way of the same 
railroad that carried it as grain, back to the village, where it was formerly bought to be 
handled by the grocer and sold to the same man who produced it. Everybody who 
touched it in the long round has, made a little money out of it, and this leaves us in a 
quandary how all this can be done and still compete with good mills near home. Per- 
haps some of the late disclosures on adulterated food may yet throw light- on the 
subject. 

The little mill was years ago purchased by Jacob Moore, by whom it is still 
operated. 

VILLAGE OF MCLEAN. 

The year 1852 was an eventful one for the region of country through which the 
Chicago & Alton Railroad was built. Along’the completed part of the line, sprang up 
a score or more of villages and towns heretofore undreamed of. The products of the 
prairie, in a very short time, from various causes based directly on the completion of 
this enterprise, doubled, trebled, and then quadrupled. This required a corresponding 
increase of trades to handle the same, and the railroad company gave every encourage- 
ment toward the development of the country and the villages along its route. Though 
McLean did not at once spring into prominence, it may be said it is, in every sense of 
the word, a creature of the road. 

The town was laid out by Peter Folsom, then County Surveyor for Franklin Price, 
from the southeast quarter of Section 35, Town 22, Range 1 west. A stone planted 
in the northeast corner of Lot 1 of Block 1, was planted for the guidance of all future 
surveys. 

The town was laid out June 20, 1855, but it does not seem to have improved 
much for a few years. 

G. L. and F. A. Wheelock were in the neighborhood in 1854, and, in 1855, 
they moved into the station-house, and transacted the business of the company at this 
point. . G. Clark, a relative of the Whcelocks, came about the same time. The 
next persons of importance to locate here were H. W. Wood and John Kellogg. They 
caine to the place in 1856—Mr. Wood from Massachusetts, and Mr. Kellogg from Tre- 
mont, where he had resided many years previously. Dr. F. P. King, about the same 
time, removed from Menard County to this place, and engaged with Mr. Kellogg in the 
mercantile trade. ‘The Wheelocks and Wood also opened a store. Perhaps we jhave 
made the impression that the above were the first merchants here. That was not 
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strictly the case, as John Goodhue had kept a few groceries and notions prior to the 
opening of these stores. Mr. Goodhue was also the first Postmaster; afterward, Mr. 
Kellogg was appointed Postmaster, and kept the office in his store. Kellogg & King 
soon dissolved partnership, and the latter went to Wilmington to take charge of the 
Stewart Hotel of that place. 

A. H. Dillon, in company with Mark Marion, erected a small warehouse and com- 
menced buying grain. J.S.andG. P. Barbersoon after built a warehouse and bought grain. 

In 1866, Thornton B. Colton erected an elevator, which was the first of the kind 
here ; three or four years later, the building was burned. In 1867, M. G. Haughey’s 
elevator was built. This building has a handling capacity of about six thousand bushels. 

The Mount Hope mills and elevator were built in 1868; the mill by Stone, Aldrich 
& Co., and the elevator by C. C. Aldrich. ‘The cost of both establishments was over 
$25,000. The mill has four runs of buhrs, and the elevator has a storing capacity of 
20,000 bushels. These are said to be the most complete of their kind in Central [lli- 
nois. Every convenience and modern improvement that money would buy have been 
putin. An institution of this kind is a credit to the town and its founders. 

We had almost forgotten that another attempt at milling was made here prior 
to the establishment of Mount Hope Mills. In 1865, G. L. Wheelock purchased a 
flour-mill at Waynesville and removed it to this place. It was fitted up and run for 
awhile, and then sold to Cyrus H. McCormick, who subsequently removed it to Greenview. 

The first blacksmith-shop was put up in 1857, by F. A. Wheelock. Mr. Wheelock 
was not a blacksmith, but built the shop more for the purpose of starting the business 
than for any other. He soon sold the building to George A. Glotfelter, a practical work- 
‘ man. In 1859, Glotfelter and H. W. Wood added their wagon and carriage factory, 
which is still operated by Messrs. Wood & Stones. Like almost every other branch of 
industry, the wagon and carriage business is being monopolized by the large corpora- 
tions, and Messrs. Wood & Stones, though they still do considerable in that line, do 
but little compared to their former business. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


The first school-building was the one mentioned on another page as having been 
removed from Mount Hope. The building is familiar to the earlier residents of the 
village, but to the new-comers it may not be known that the old Congregational Church and 
schoolhouse is still in use in the village, but since 1868 as a carpenter-shop. This his- 
toric building was donated by the Mount Hope people, in 1857, to the School District 
of McLean and removed to this place the same year. “The house, with some refitting, 
was the schoolhouse and church for those who chose to occupy it, until 1868, when the 
new and substantial building now used for school purposes was erected. This is one of 
the most convenient of its kind to be found in towns of like size in the country. It is 
a solid frame building 40x60 feet, two stories high; it contains four large sitting-rooms, 
besides halls, recitation-rooms, ete. The cost of the building was $10,000. The school 
sustained here is a graded one of four departments. A. M. Scott is Principal. 


: RELIGIOUS. 
McLean is well supplied with church facilities, there being in the village three 
good church-buildings, occupied by as many organized religious societies. 
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The Congregational Church organization dates back to the formation of the Mount 
Hope Colony; and though at times the society had a precarious existence, the original 
books, with entries regularly made, indicating its removal to this place, and other facts, 
showing a complete chain of evidence, are still in existence. 

The Atlanta Congregational Church drew largely from the original organization ; 
but the root of organization still remained alive at Mount Hope, and, putting forth a 
small shoot in later years and being properly cultivated, has grown and thrived of late 
years in a very satisfactory manner. 

The society recently erected a very handsome church-building, 31x42 feet in size, 
costing, including the lot, $2,000. The present membership of the Church is about 
thirty. Rev. J. H. Shay, of Bloomington, is Pastor. In connection with the Church 
is a prosperous Sunday school of about sixty scholars, of which F. H. Doane is Super- 
intendent. 

It is claimed for this society that it was one of the first in this part of the State 
to espouse the eause of the colored people, then in bondage, and also one of the first to 
take advanced grounds against the liquor traffic. When both of these questions were 
unpopular, this organization heralded to the world that it would affiliate with no man or 
set of men, religiously, who could not adopt their views. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church of McLean was organized in 1857. Capt. I. C. 
Trott and John Kellogg and a few female members constituted the first class, with 
Capt. Trott as Class-Leader. This has been a most prosperous society. From the small 
beginning indicated, the Church has grown to number about one hundred and seventy- 
five. The Pastor is Rev. Thomas D. Weems. The Sunday school connected with this 
Church was started in 1857, by John Kellogg, with just three scholars, Mr. Kellogg 
was Superintendent, teacher and all for a time. The school now numbers, in regular 
attendance, eighty members. A. R. Dillman is Superintendent. 

In 1866, this society built their present neat and commodious building, at an out- 
lay of $3,725. It is 35x55 feet in size, and will accommodate about three hundred 
sittings. 

The Baptists of McLean and vicinity organized a society of that denomination in 
1858. This event was brought about by Rev. John Merriman. A couple of years 
later, the mutterings of war began to be heard throughout the land, and all kinds of 
enterprises, including churches, were at a standstill, and the infant society named was 
not an exception. But little was done in the way of church*work for six or seven 
years, during part of which time no meetings were held. In 1867, through the advice 
and assistance of Rev. E. J. Thomas, now of Atlanta, the McLean Baptist Church was 
re-organized, and a house of worship erected the next year. ‘The church-building is a 
neat frame 24x40 feet in size, and cost the society $1,400. There is no preaching service held 
here at present, though prayer-meetings and Sunday school are kept up. The Sunday 
school numbers about forty members in regular attendance, of which Mrs. Henrictta 
Clark is, and has been for the last five years, Superintendent. The Sunday school has 
the reputation of being conducted on the most approved plan. 

Besides the above, two other churches of the Methodist denomination are to be 
found in the township outside of the village. ‘The Mount Hope Church, near the 
ancient village, was started nearly forty years ago. Some of its original members were 
James Murphy, Jacob Moore, Ezra Kenyon and John Longworth. Dr. Daniel Proctor 
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and John Stubblefield were among its first preachers. The society built a house of 
worship about ten years since. It is a plain frame building about 28x40 feet in size. 
About twenty-five members belong to the society. Rev. Thomas D. Weems is present 
Pastor. Sunday school is sustained during the summer, but owing to the distance from 
the church at which many of the members live, it is sth aioe during the winter. 
Ebenezer Church is located near the center of Town 22, being on Section 17. 

The society was formed about ten years ago and the house of worship erected at the 
same time. About fifty persons belong to this organization. Rev. Mr. Shinn is Pastor. 


A., F.& A. M. 


McLean Lodge, No. 469, was chartered in October, 1866, with B. E. Pumpelly as 
W. M.; H. W. Wood, 8. W.; Charles H. Hitchcock, J. W.; E. G. Clark, Secretary ; 
T. D. Cotton, Treasurer, and James Gibbs, Tiler. Samuel B. Kinsey, Thomas 
McGary and M. H. Reed were also charter members. 

The present membership is twenty-nine. They have lost by death four, and by 
dimission fully fifty. 

The present officers are: ©. C. Aldrich, W. M.; Clark Snedeker, 8. W.; John 
Yates, J. W.; Samuel I. Leach, Treasurer; H. W. Wood, Secretary; D. J. Palmer, 
S. D.; A. W. Bascom, J. D., and George Youngman, Tiler. ~ 


ORGANIZATION OF MCLEAN. 


“The legal voters of the village were notified to meet at John Kelloge’s office on 
Saturday, May 19, 1866, to vote for or against organization.” The first record of the 
village, still extant, reads as above. On the day appointed, a meeting was held in con- 
formity to the notice and resulted in a vote of twenty-nine in favor of, and four against, 
incorporation. The meeting at which this action was taken, was called to order by EH. 
G. Clark. On motion of Charles 8. Beath, H. B. Johnson was elected President of 
the meeting and E. G. Clark, Clerk. The oath of office was administered by James ST 
Barber, who was then a Notary Public. At this meeting, it was also agreed to ho’ 
the election for officers at the same place on the 26th, being one week later. At th ir. 
election, K. B. Johnson, Daniel Tenney, Edward Bonifield, John E. Rawlins and as : 
W. Wood were diac Trustees, the first-named being President. E.G. Clark b 
appointed Clerk and Collector; Thornton D. Cotton, Treasurer, and Edward Bonifie’ not 
Assessor. The vote polled at this first election was forty-one. This organization, w)© in 
was under the general law of the State, continued until 1873, when, in the mean * It 
a new general law having been passed, the new act of incorporation was adopted ° a mee 
vote of thirty-two to seventeen. ared to 

The present officers -of the village are: John Kelloge, President; W. O. 7” West 
C. C. Aldrich, Charles M. Noble, Lewis Fay and A. ©. Stonaker, Trustees, and °™® p= 


Wood, Clerk. in secur- 
‘ settlers 
‘hillside 

TOWANDA TOWNSHIP. 2 valley 

Towanda Township is situated in the geographical center of McLean Count*de the 


. includes one Congressional town, and is known as Town 24 north, Range 3 easty Seem 
Third Principal Meridian. It is bounded on the north by Money Creek Tov? would 
on the east by = oo on mene —" ‘di Old uit, and on site west by ull 
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The surface of the country is'varied and interesting. Towanda Township is not so 
level as many parts of Illinois prairie. The surface has sufficient slope to drain itself 
without the assistance of tiling, unless it be in a few exceptional instances. The greater 
portion of the township is prairie, but there were, originally, two important groves. 
Most of the timber has been cleared away, with the advance of civilization and the con- 
version of the wild prairie lands into fruitful farms. 

The grove lying farthest south, near the center of the township, on the west side 
of Money Creek, is known as Smith’s Grove. It was so named from David Smith, who 
settled there in 1830. The other woodland is known as “ Money Creek Timber.” 
although Smith’s Grove is’ properly Money Creek Timber. But when the name 
Money Creek Timber is used, reference is always made to that portion lying in the 
north part of the township. It is the beginning of a large body of timber which 
extends down Money Creek, through the township of the same name, to the Mackinaw. 
The southwestern part of Towanda lies on “the divide,” between the waters which flow 
into the Mackinaw and those which flow into Sugar Creek. This is the prairie which 
the early settlers considered worthless, but which now is among the most enviable por- 
tions of this thriving township. 

The only stream worthy of notice is Money Creek. The headwaters of this 
little creek take their rise in Padua and Arrowsmith Townships. After passing through 
the southwestern part of Blue Mound it enters Towanda near the northeastern corner 
of Section 25. It passes in a northwesterly direction through the township, leaving it 
near the line between Sections 4 and 5. The remainder of its course lies in Money 
Creek and Hudson Townships, where it enters Mackinaw near the line between Hudson 
and Gridley Townships. 

The Chicago, Alton & St. Louis Railroad crosses the northwestern corner of 
Towanda, extending directly northeast and southwest. This road was built in 1853, 
and soon began to do a large shipping business to Chicago and the Northeast from this 

lapart of the country. 

sii The soil in this township is not surpassed in fertility by any in the county, and the 
‘mount of corn and oats annually produced is immense. This is, also, a good grass 

1&ountry, and a considerable number of cattle are raised. Hogs abound. At one time, 

lateere was a fair proportion of wheat raised, but it is not now extensively sown, several 


entélures having deterred the farmers from further efforts in this direction. 
not a 


years, EARLY SETTLEMENTS. 


and as'Ags js well known, all old settlers were found along the creeks and near the groves. 
re-Orgaconsequence, this township presented two points for early settlement—Smith’s 
neat fra) and Money Creek Timber. The former was settled first, so far as Towanda is 
here at ned. But, by the best authority now attainable, it appears that there was a 
school nent on Money Creek almost as early as that made by John Hendrix at Blooming 
Clark %, Louis Soward and Jacob Harness must have settled in Money Creek Township 
the rejrly as 1824 or 1825, near the line between that and Towanda. 

Ethe first settlers within the present limits of Towanda Township were John 
found ‘er and family. John Trimmer came from Hunterdon County, N. J. He came 
ancient; from the Wabash country by an Indian trail, and camped at what was afterward 
James ° Smith’s Grove. This was in August, 1826. Few white men were to be seen in 
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these parts at that time. It is said that the Trimmer family saw no white man after 
they left the Wabash until they came in here. Indians were plenty, and the only play- 
fellows the Trimmer children liad were young Indians. Soon after reaching their early 
home, and while they were still in camp, the father died, leaving the widowed mother 
with eight children to provide and care for. She moved from the Grove to the head 
of Money Creek Timber soon after the burial of her husband, and there remained. 
Of the eight children some are dead, and others have moved away, so that none 
are left on Money Creek but Jesse Trimmer, who was but a lad when the family came 
West. 

After the Trimmers moved away, Frederick Rook came to Smith’s Grove. He 
was a German, and remained little more than a year, when he left for Livingston 
County, and settled on a creek which afterward bore his name. 

David Smith and family came next. Smith was of German descent, and came 
originally from North Carolina, although he had lived in Kentucky and Indiana. The 
family reached the Grove, which has ever since borne the name, in the spring of 1830. 
John Smith entered the land where the Jones family now lives. Later, a large tract of 
land in that vicinity passed into the hands of the Joneses. The earliest of the Jones 
family was N. M. Jones, who still lives, and is quite an extensive farmer and dealer in 
fine stock. . 

Soon after the Trimmers moved to Money Creek Timber, or, at least, about that 
time, Elbert Dickason moved to. the head of the Timber. He was from Ohio. The 
early settlers called him “‘ Major’ Dickason. He was one of the most prominent men 
in the township in that early day. 

In the spring of 1831, Jesse Walden came to the same neighborhood. He was 
originally from Kentucky. He came to Sangamon County in this State in the fall of 
1828. Mr. Walden rented a farm of Jacob Spawr. He lived three years here. 
Afterward, he moved around, living in several places, until he finally settled down near 
Smith’s Grove. 

Between these two settlements might soon have been found Richard Fling. Mr. 
Williams, carpenter and builder, who now resides in Bloomington, married Mr. Fling’s 
daughter. 

The growth in population, from this time on, was steady, and, though it was not 
so rapid as in late years, it is impossible to trace the individual settlers as they came in 
and filled up the few vacant nooks that remained around the borders of the timber. It 
is worthy of note that the first settlement out on the prairie, at any considerable distance 
from the timber, was not made before 1849 or 1850. ‘The man who first dared to 
brave public opinion and prairie wolves was William Halterman. He was born in West 
Virginia, and moved first to Ohio and then to Illinois. He settled in the western part 
of the township, near a sulphur spring. Doubtless, the spring had more to do in secur- 
ing his location at that point than did the fertility of the soil. Those early settlers 
who came from the mountains, where bubbling springs gush forth from every hillside 
and glittering cataracts dance wildly over huge ledges of rocks, while down the valley 
rushes the mighty stream, are not to be mocked for wishing to dwell again beside the 
gurgling waters; but that a sulphur spring should have peculiar charms, may scem 
strange. Had the prairies been able to furnish the old mountain-spring, they would 
‘have heen settled long before they were, no doubt. 
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The second settler, on the prairie, was William D. Moore, who came into this 
from Money Creek Township. He settled on the farm which he now oceupies in the 
spring of 1853. After the building of the Chicago, Alton & St. Louis Railroad, the 
settlement was rapid, and the township has since steadily increased in wealth and 


population. 
EARLY INDUSTRIES. 4 


The first blacksmith-shop was an item of considerable importance to the early set- 
tlers. This will become evident when it is remembered that those who first settled on 
Money Creek had to go, it is said, all the way to Springfield to get their plows sharpened. 
Those were the days when wooden moldboards were in use. The plowman depended 
altogether upon his oxen for a plow-team; but we fancy that a good horse must have 
been in demand when a share was dull. David Trimmer ran a blacksmith-shop at the 
head of Money Creek Timber as early as 1828. He is said to have “ picked up” the 
trade, in the first place, but was afterward recognized as an excellent workman, especially 
upon edged tools. ‘“ Uncle’? Henry Moats says that Trimmer made an adz for him 
which he kept more than forty years, and that it would cut a nail without making any 
impression upon the adz. His customers came from far and near, and he was, no doubt, 
a relief to the community. 

Another early enterprise was a saw-mill, which was built on Money Creek, as early, 
- perhaps, as 1837. It was erected by Elbert Dickason and John Pennell. The former 
was a resident of this township, but the latter lived just across the line north. This 
mill, like nearly all others in this country at that time, was run by water-power. It had 
an upright saw and did a vast amount of sawing. Smith’s Grove and Money Creek 
could furnish as fine a lot of timber as was to be found anywhere. It was never fitted 
up for grinding, and as the woods began to be cleared away, it fell into disuse and was 
finally abandoned altogether. The flouring-mills built in the village of Towanda were 
the first in this part of the country, and they were very short-lived. The people got 
their breadstuffs at Bowling Green, in Woodford County, also at mills down on the Kicka- 
poo, until after the erection of steam-mills in Bloomington. Sometimes, in dry weather, 
when the water-mills in all this seetion of country were unable to run for want of water, 
they were compelled to go as far as Ottawa, on the Illinois River. 


THE FIRST MARRIAGE 


solemnized was that of Jacob Spawr and Eliza Ann Trimmer. This took place Decem- 
ber 3, 1826. Mr. Spawr had no license, and a trip to Vandalia to get one seemed a 
greater task than was necessary, so he posted notices beforehand, in its stead. William 
Orendorff officiated, and made the necessary returns to Vandalia. This first marriage 
took place in the same family in which occurred . 


THE FIRST DEATH, 


and in the same year. As related in these pages before, John Trimmer died a short 
time after the family reached Smith’s Grove. He was buried in a walnut coffin made 
by hewing out slabs from a log with an ax, and finishing with a jack-plane. The funeral 
was attended by their neighbors at Blooming Grove and adjoining settlements. 

It is not now remembered who was the first person born in the township. Benja- 
min Stretch, who now resides in Towanda, is the oldest man now living in this part of 
the country, who was born here. He was born on Money Creek in the fall of 1830. 
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The family came here the same summer, from Ohio, and Benjamin Ogden and family. 
Benjamin Stretch’s father, Mr. Jesse Stretch, was a carpenter. He built the first house 
on the spot where the McLean County bank now stands, in Bloomington. This was 
one of the first business houses in Bloomington. 


THE FIRST POST OFFICE 


was kept at the residence of William D. Moore. As has been related in the pages 
before, Mr. Moore was the first to settle on the prairie, where the village of Towanda 
now stands. William G. Bishop had held that honorable position fora number of years, 
just over across the creek. This old man seems to have tired of his trust. He took a 
day to visit his friend on the prairie. As the chat became free and the folks were 
having a pleasant visit, Mr. Bishop informed Mr. Moore that he should like to be rid of 
the post office, and that he should be much pleased to have Mr. Moore take it off his 
hands. Mr. Moore remonstrated, saying that he was unacquainted with the routine of 
post office work, and further suggesting that he had not the political influence at Wash- 
ington, necessary to secure the appointment. Mr. Bishop replied that those obstacles 
might easily be overcome, and that he only wished to find a man that would accept the 
office. The result was, that, in a few weeks, an appointment came, and Mr. Moore was 
duly installed Postmaster. Those were the “good old times,” when the office sought 
the man, and not the man the office. For why should it be otherwise? Mr. Moore 
informs us that all the office paid was $3 or $4 per quarter. We suspect that should 
office-holding be again made as meagerly remunerative as then, we might have a return 
to “the good old times.” When the village of Towanda was laid out and the mail 
began to be carried on the cars, the office was brought down to the station and David S. 
Kinnan was made Postmaster. Towanda post office is the only one now in the town- 
ship. 
CHURCHES. 

The first preaching was probably done by John Dunham, a United Brethren 
preacher, who held meetings at Smith’s Grove. John Dunham was a missionary sent, 
out by the general brotherhood to preach the Gospel wherever an opportunity might 
present itself. He preached in various parts of the settlement on Money Creek, as well 
as in adjoining settlements. The exact date is not known, but it was early as 1832. In 
later years, the Rev. Mr. Dodd preached at Smith’s Grove. He was a Presbyterian, 
and held services, sometimes in his own house and sometimes in those of the members. 
He organized the first society within the present limits of the township. After the 
schoolhouse was built in District No. 1,they held meetings in it until the building of 
their church in the village of Towanda. The Rev. Ebenezer Rhodes, known then as 
a New Light preacher, held meetings at a very early day, at the house of Elbert Dick- 
ason. Mr. Rhodes was afterward identified with the Christian Church. A large and 
flourishing society of the last-mentioned was formed farther north, on Money Creek. It 
is possible that the Methodists, also, held occasional meetings. There was a class 
formed very soon, the regular place of meeting being at the residence of Jacob Spawr, 
across in Money Creek Township. Mrs. Trimmer and her son David were prominent 
members. The Baptists, also, began their meetings at Smith’s Grove. This seems to 
have been the starting-point for nearly all the enterprises in the township. They com- 
menced there about the same time that the Presbyterians did. These societies began to 
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take definite shape first about the year 1852. The first Baptist minister was James 
Cairns. This denomination built the first church in the township, in the village of 
Towanda, in the year 1858. The Roman Catholic Church has quite a society in the 
southeastern part of the township. They have a neat country edifice, which has been 
built recently. The settlement in that neighborhood is made up chiefly of persons of 
Trish descent. 

At different times there have been other denominations here, but they have never 
succeeded in establishing societies which remain at the present time. Among those who 
had something of a beginning, may be mentioned the Protestant Methodists and the 
Christians. 


EDUCATION. 


If there were any very early schools, all traces of them are now extinct. The 
artificial division into townships did not take place until a comparatively recent date, 
and: when it did occur, it cut the early settlements on Money Creck near the middle. 
The early schools, across in the other township, probably answered for all on the creek 
who desired a knowledge of the three R’s. The first schoolhouse was built of logs, at 
Smith’s Grove. In it was taught the first school, but who was the first teacher is not 
now remembered. When the township was organized and districts began to be laid off, 
Smith’s Grove District was No. 1. Its school had been running for some time, and it 
continued to be the only school for quite awhile afterward. School lands were sold at 
a low figure. Isaac P. Kinnan and William D. Moore were Trustees for about sixteen 
years. They divided the townships into school districts as fast as it became necessary. 
Throughout there are good schoolhouses, and a general tendency to keep up with the 
times, is manifest. An idea of the condition of school work throughout the township, 
may be formed from the following: Number of school districts, 7; number of chil- 
dren under twenty-one years, 619; number between six and twenty-one, 544; number 
scholars enrolled, 361 ; schoolhouses, 7 ; amount paid teachers, $2,974.92 ; total expend- 
itures, $3,772.06; estimated value of school property, $9,300; highest wages paid per 
month, $60. 

RAILROADS AND HIGHWAYS. 


The advent of the Chicago, Alton & St. Lonis Railroad, was a great thing for this 
country. This road crosses the northwest corner of the township. As soon as the 
farmers had an outlet for their corn, cattle and hogs, they could raise crops with a bet- 
ter prospect of selling, and thus the community was stimulated and made to develop its 
resources. 

Public highways are abundant and kept in good repair. Nearly all section lines 
are authorized public roads. In the southern part of the township, there are some 
exceptions to this rule. Besides the section lines recognized as public thoroughfares, a 
few others are found that do not follow those lines so closely. The most important of 
these is, first, a road which lies along the line of the railroad, from the southwest to 
near the center of the village of Towanda. Thence it extends east for a short distance 
and afterward northeast, crossing Money Creck near the section line between Sections 
4 and 5, close by the site of the old saw-mill. Another important highway is a road 
connecting the village of Towanda with southeastern points. 'It enters the township 
from the east and passes through the middle of Sections 13, 14 and 15. It passes to 
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the eenter of Seetion 16, and thence in a zigzag course alternately north and west, to 
the village. There are three roads which cross Money Creek. At two of the eross- 
ings, the stream is spanned by iron bridges. One of these is on the Lexington & 
Bloomington road, just northeast of the village. The other is on the road leading 
from Towanda southeasterly. 


ORGANIZATION OF TOWANDA TOWNSHIP. 


Although the Illinois Legislature made provision by which the several counties 
might adopt the township organization several years earlier, McLean County did not 
adopt it until 1857. Previously, this township was ineluded in Money Creek Precinet. 
When the station was made here, many of the people from the surrounding country 
moved in, so that the old place of voting on Money Creek was on one side and an out- 
of-the-way place. By order of the County Board, the place of voting was changed to 
the village of Towanda, September 6, 1856. It was still Money Creek Preeinet. 
James Gilmore, Sr., Hadley J. Short and Silas Waters were appointed Commissioners 
to divide MeLean County and to establish township organization. They reported Feb- 
ruary 26, 1858, Town 24 north, Range 3 east, of the Third Principal Meridian, was 
called Towanda, and constituted a voting preeinct. Since that report, many of the 
townships have been ehanged, but this one remains as first organized. 

The first eleetion under the new order of things was held April 6, 1858. It 
resulted as follows: Supervisor, Nathaniel S. Sunderland; Town Clerk, Edwin R. 
Reeves; Colleetor, William Halterman; Assessor, Joel N. White; Overseer of the 
Poor, Lemuel Kiblinger; Commissioners of Highways, John Mack, Joseph K. Dod- 
son and David H. Cowan; Overseers of Highways, William D. Kinnan, Elijah Ellis, 
Jeremiah Shade, Calvin Barnes and Dennis Whiterago; - Poundmaster, Norman 
Finite; Constables, John L. Baylor and Edwin’ R. Reeves; Justices of the Peaee, 
Willis P. Pepenoe and John N. King. 

At present, Frank Henderson is Supervisor and also Township Treasurer; George 
Hilts is Town Clerk; Cornelius Gatliff and D. F. Biddle are Justices of the Peace; 
Benjamin Stretch, Patrick Merna and A. A. Riddle are Commissioners of Highways. 
The Trustees are W. H. Maey, Monroe Barnes and Nelson Jones. 


WAR RECORD AND POLITICS. 


The early settlers, though often frightened by ramors of Indian wars, and though 
thoroughly seared during the Black Hawk war, never suffered anything from the 
Indians farther than a few annoyanees in the way of theft. None of the few who 
dwelt here at that time, except Frederick Rook and, perhaps, another man whose name 
we did not learn, were in the above-mentioned war, nor do we find traces of any in the 
Mexiean war. But when the dark clouds of eonfliet obseured our national horizon in 
1861, Towanda turned out her proportion of men immediately. No draft was ever 
necessary. When the last call eame for twenty-six men, they met it, though the num- 
ber was disproportionately large. The township offered, at one time, $300 bounty. 
This, with $300 paid by the county, made the total bounty for entering $600. It was 
only for the last call that the $300 was paid by the township. Most of those who vol- 
unteered earlicr got only $150 from the township. Several brave “boys” offered 
their lives on their country’s altar. William Sears was shot at Ramsey’s Lane. He 
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was First Lieutenant, and was in command of his company when they made the charge 
in which he was killed. Nathan Sears, William’s brother, died from disease. Richard 
Russell also sickened and died. John H. Dodd was shot accidentally and killed. 
Philip Miller died of disease, and F. E. Wise was killed in the fight at Natchez. 
Whether there were others who died from the effects of disease contracted in the army, 
or that were killed on the battle-field, we have not been able to learn. But enough is 
known to make it evident that the patriotism of this township stands unchallenged. 

In political matters the township has been pretty evenly balanced, but generally, of 
late years, there has been a small majority in favor of the Republican ticket. 


THE VILLAGE OF TOWANDA. 


This village is located in the northwestern part of the township of the same name. 
It includes the southwest quarter of Section 5. This land was entered by Peter A, 
Bedeau. The certificate of entry is dated February 18, 1853. The original plat of 
the village included only forty acres from the center of this quarter-section. It was 
then owned by Jesse W. Fell and Charles W. Holder, who filed a plat of the town 
with the County Board, to be recorded December 7, 1854. The original forty acres 
was donated by Peter A. Bedeau for town purposes. The remaining part of the quar- 
ter-section was sold by Mr. Bedeau to Jesse W. Fell and Charles W. Holder on May 1, 
1855. The proprietors immediately surveyed it and laid it off into town lots. These 
were afterward sold to such as wished to embark in business and become residents of 
the new town on the prairie. Mr. Charles Roadnight, an Englishman, became the 
heaviest property-owner in the viliage. In fact, at one time, he owned the greater part 
of it. 

Towanda is pleasantly located on the prairie, less than a mile southwest of Money 
Creek. The village is on high land, and, judging from its location and the number of 
its physicians, is a very healthy place in which to live. It is situated on the Chicago, 
Alton & St. Louis Railroad, about half way between Bloomington and Lexington. 
The railroad enters the village at the southwest corner, and passes in a northeasterly 
direction through it. It is surrounded by a good farming and grazing country, and has 
all the natural facilities for a flourishing inland town. It would have grown much more 
rapidly, no doubt, had it not been so near to our ambitious county seat, whose shadow 
reaches far out into the surrounding country, chilling the young life-blood in many 
smaller towns. The population of Towanda, at present, is about 500. 


EARLY SETTLERS. 

As noted in the history of the township, William D. Moore was the first to settle 
near the present site of Towanda. He is now within the town limits, although he 
resides on the northwest quarter of Section 5. Mr. Moore came from Ohio. He 
reached Money Creek October 21, 1851. In the fall of 1853 he moved to his present 
residence. This was the first residence within what are now the limits of Towanda; 
although, at that time, no one had ever thought of a village there. The only house 
between his and Bloomington was the residence of Mr. Halterman, near the sulphur 
spring. Mr. Moore kept the post office, and the mail was still carried on horse-back. 
But there was destined to be a great change in a few years. When the village was laid 
out, and the cars began to stop at the switch, people came to the railroad to enter into 
business. David S. Kinnan built the first residence in what was then the village. He 
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and James Alexander built the first warehouse. Mr. Kinnan still resides on a farm 
near the site of the old saw-mill, on Money Creek. Mr. Alexander lives in town. T. 
J. Laney built the second dwelling, and with Wesley Fletcher Bishop, the second ware- 
house. Mr. Bishop built the third dwelling-house. He also ran a small grocery store. 
This was the first storehouse in the village. The first dry goods store was set up by 
Frank Henderson in 1857. After running it a short time, he sold out and went on a 
farm. He is one of Towanda’s strongest men. Wesley F. Bishop was the first station 
agent. He served in that capacity before any dwelling had been erected. When the 
mail began coming on the railroad, in the winter of 1855 and 1856, the office was 
brought down “into town,’ and David 8. Kinnan became the first Postmaster in the 
village. Samuel C. Ware is the present Postmaster. He is also Police Magistrate. 


EDUCATION. 


The first schoolhouse in Towanda was built in 1854. It was a neat frame build- 
ing, 24 by 26 feet. It is still standing and is a good building yet. In 1866, the 
number of children had so increased as to demand a new and larger building for their 
proper accommodation. Accordingly a house was begun and nearly finished, when it 
burned to the ground before ever being used. The origin of the fire is not known. 
But the good people of Towanda were not to he discouraged by a fire. The next year 
a large and commodious building was erected, and it has done good service ever since. 
The first teacher in the new building was G. H. Thrasher. Three teachers are regu- 
larly employed. Mr. James A. Jones now has charge of the schools. Last year, the 
Principal was paid $60 per month, being the highest wages paid in the township. ‘The 
School Directors at present are George W. Howard, M. J. Wise and George Hilts. 


MILLS, WAREHOUSES, ETC. 


A good flouring-mill with two sets of buhrs was soon built by Roadnight & 
Strothers. After running it a short time, the builders traded it to Nathaniel S. Sunder- 
land. He had been in possession but a short time. when the mill was destroyed by 
fire. Mr. Sunderland lost, at the same time, a large warehouse, which burned with the 
mill. The property was heavily insured.so that the owner sustained only a partial loss. 

After this, Henry Warner built another mill. It experienced a fate similar to 
that of the Sunderland mill. It had been in operation scarcely a year when it was 
swept away by the fire-fiend. It, also, was insured. 

There remains in Towanda a monument to the hopes and ambition of one of her 
early citizens. It is known as the “big” building. It is situated on the northwest 
side of the railroad, just across from the depot. It was built by Charles Roadnight, 
when he was determined to make a large place of Towanda. The house faces the rail- 
road and is built parallel to it. It is50 by 100 feet, and two stories in height. It is 


ly partl ied. 
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For a small town, Towanda has quite a fire record. Mr. Sunderland’s large steam 
flouring-mill, and with it his warehouse, were the first victims. The fire next seized 
Mr. Warner's new mill and it was leveled to the ground. These were well insured ; 
but when Mr. Campbell’s dry goods store was burned, he lost it all. His policy had 
expired the day before the fire. ‘The burning of the new schoolhouse before it was 
occupied at all was another sad fire. Mr. Laney also lost a grocery store by fire. 
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CHURCHES. 


Towanda may be said to be a religious town. It is not to be supposed from this, 
however, that everybody belongs to a church, but there certainly is a fair proportion 
that do. There are three churches and each has a comparatively large membership. 

The Baptists built the first chureh in the village in 1858. Their first minister was 
James Cairns. Before this, the Presbyterians had organized a society and held meet- 
ings in the schoolhouse. They built the second church. This church was begun in 
1863 and dedicated January 18, 1864. Robert Conover preached the dedicatory 
sermon. He was Pastor of the same church continuously until March, 1878. The 
Methodists organized in 1857. N. H. Craig was Pastor. They, too, held meetings 
in the schoolhouse until the building of their church in 1866. These churches are all 
respectable houses of worship; they do eredit to the village. Although other religious 
denominations have held occasional meetings here, none have been able to establish a 
permanent organization. 

INCIDENTS. 


There is seldom anything to enliven the dull monotony of life in a country village. 
An occasional suit before the Squire, some neighborhood gossip, or the advent of some 
small show or unknown lecturer, make up the ordinary sensation. But an accident 
occurred in the early history of this town that is still vividly recalled by the older inhabit- 
ants. This took place about the year 1856, on the Chicago, Alton & St. Louis Railroad. 
The southern-bound freight, passing through in the night, had exhausted its supply of 
water. The train was left standing on the main track, while the engine went down to 
Bloomington to the tank. A watch was placed on the track, that the next southern- 
bound freight might not run into the caboose on the track. The watch, instead of 
attending to his duty, went into a house and there fell asleep. The train came rushing 
down the track, and ran into the other one. Three men were killed. Two of these 
were literally torn in pieces. Parts of their bodies were strewn all along the track. 
Cars were piled up and thrown around in every conceivable shape and direction. The 
train had been running at full speed. The third man had been carried along with the 
engine. In the morning, when the wreck was examined, he was found crowded up 
against the fire-door. His body had been mashed by a freight-car, and then baked by 
the fire in the engine. The man was killed by the collision, so that he suffered no pain 
from the fire. The watch was so frightened when he saw the result of his carelessness, 
that he left the country immediately, and nothing was ever heard of him afterward. 

Towanda has, at present, three churches, one graded school, two drug stores, one 
dry goods store, four groceries, three grain-dealers, two blacksmith-shops, and two 
wagon-shops in connection with the smithies. 

There are no hotels in the village. When the traveling public stop in Towanda, 
they are not supposed to stay overnight. But should any one be compelled to remain, 
the good people will house him comfortably in their own dwellings. 

There are no lawyers. When eases come up before the Squire, as come they will, 
sometimes, a lawyer from Bloomington is frequently seen wending his way to Towanda. 
All villages have one or more physicians. ‘Towanda has two; but they are trying to 
starve those by failing to indulge in the necessary amount of sickness. 
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HUDSON TOWNSHIP. 


Hudson Township lies in the northern part of McLean County. It is west of the 
center, touching Woodford County on the northwest. It comprises one Congressional 
town, known as Town 25 north, Range 2 east of the Third Principal Meridian. On 
the north, it is bounded by Woodford County and Gridley Township of McLean ,; 
on the east, by Money Creek; on the south, by Normal; on the west, by White Oak 
Township and Woodford County. Hudson is well supplied with streams. The Mack- 
inaw Creek is the only large one, but there are several other streams of minor impor- 
tance. Six-Mile Creek rises by several branches in Normal Township. These unite in 
Sections 17 and 20 and form one stream, which flows in a very tortuous course north 
and west, leaving the township near the southwest corner of Section 6. The Mack- 
inaw flows westerly along the northern boundary, cutting in and out at several points. 
Farther toward the west, it bears south. The northwest corner of Section 5 is left on 
the right bank of the stream, while the greater portion of Section 6 is also on the north. 
Money Creek flows northwesterly across the northeast corner of the township. A large 
branch of the last-named stream rises in the southeast part of the township, and flows 
mostly north. 

There was originally considerable timber in Hudson, but it was not in large bodies. 
The groves that we look for in every township are represented by Havens’ Grove. This 
was but a small body of timber, lying partly in Sections 20, 28,29 and 17. The Money 
Creek Timber extended along that stream in the northeast. Mackinaw Timber skirted 
the northern boundary. 

The Illinois Centra] Railroad extends through the township. It enters from the 
north, near the northwest corner of Section 4, where it crosses Mackinaw Creek. It 
extends south, in the same row of sections, through the township, leaving one-fourth 
mile west of the southeast corner of Section 33. 

Like nearly all the others, Hudson reports a good yield of wheat in pioncer times. 
It was, probably, superior in the production of that cereal to most other townships of 
the county. But it is with it, as with others, the days of wheat-harvesting to any 
considerable extent are past. The principal products at present are corn, oats, rye, pota- 
toes and kindred crops. Cattle and hogs are produced in abundance. Considerable 
shipping is done, both of grain and stock. 

The-surface of the country is slightly rolling in placcs, while in others there is a 
tendency to too great a level. The soil is black, deep and fertile. Its productiveness 
is unsurpassed. 

EARLY SETTLEMENTS. 


Although Hudson had a few early inhabitants, the township was not settled up as 
rapidly as some others, especially during the first four or five years. The first to stop 
within its present limits were Bailey Harbert, his son-in-law, Richard Gross, and Mosby 
Harbert. When Jesse Havens and company arrived, they found these men and fami- 
lies at the grove, on the east side. They were living in cabins. Gross’ was made of 
split logs, but Harbert’s was little more than a pole pen, covered with unshaven boards, 
that had been riven with a frow. The boards were held on by poles, as nails were 
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unknown, and altogether too much of a luxury, at any rate to be wasted on the roof of a 
cabin. 

Havens came in the fall of 1829. In the summer before, Harbert had raised a 
patch of sod-corn and sown ten acres of wheat in the falk But in the winter, the 
Harberts and Gross sold out to Jesse Havens and his son-in-law, Benjamin Wheeler. 
They then moved away to Blooming Grove and entered land there, where they 
remained. 

In the summer of 1829, in Licking County, Ohio, there was much talk of the 
great prospects out West. This was particularly the case in the family of Jesse 
Havens. A daughter and son-in-law had already spent a year in the new country, and 
their glowing reports of fine country, plenty of game and rich soil had the desired 
effect on the relatives in the Hast. Accordingly, Jesse Havens, Benjamin Wheeler, his 
son-in-law, and Jacob Moats started West with their families. They stopped first with 
those who had sent such enticing words back. This was at Hezekiah Platt’s, at Big 
Grove, Champaign County. Here, the emigrants left their families a short time, and 
went down to the Sangamon River, intending, if they liked it, to settle there. But 
they soon returned and started northwest, with their families. They stopped a short 
time at Buckles’ Grove, and then came on to what has since been called Havens’ Grove. 
Here the Havenses and relations remained. Jacob Moats moved his family to Money 
Creek, where he lived till his death, and where his descendants still live. 

Jesse Havens was born June 23, 1781, in New Jersey, near the mouth of Squan 
River. His father was a Welshman, who spent his life on the ocean. Mr. Havens early 
came West. He was one of the earliest pioneers of Newark, Ohio. He enlisted in the war 
of 1812, and participated in the wonderful defense at Fort Stephenson, under Maj. Croghan. 
In McLean County, he was a man of considerable importance’ He was County Commis- 
sioner before the adoption of the township system, and was generally known through- 
out the county. He afterward sold out and went to Iowa; but upon his death, in 
1862, he was brought back to Havens’ Grove for interment by his son Hiram. Several 
of his descendants live at Havens’ Grove. 

Hiram Havens, a son of Jesse Havens, tells many an interesting story in regard 
to early pioneer life. He was quite a hunter and often indulged in trials of skill with 
the friendly Indians. He reports many of the savages as good marksmen, although he 
never found an Indian that could shoot at a mark with a precision equal to his own. 
The Indians would excel in what they called random shooting. They would scarcely 
ever fail to bring a running deer to a halt, or a flying turkey to the ground. The Indi- 
ans made Havens’ Grove a kind of headquarters, several hundred often camping there. 
They were wild for whisky, but were careful to keep the Sabbath. 

Jesse Havens entered most of the land on which the Grove stood, so that other 
emigrants beside those of the first company did not come in rapidly. Hezekiah Platt 
came from Big Grove, not long after Havens settled here. 

David Trimmer, son of John Trimmer, of Money Creek, and son-in-law of Jesse 
Havens, moved up to the southeast corner of the Grove, from Bloomington, where he 
had been running the first blacksmith-shop ever in the place. Here he lived a long 
time, until his wife died. Afterward, he went to Kansas, where he still resides. 

The next after Trimmer was John W. Hatfield, of Bloomingten. He remained 
for some time, and then went to Eureka and from Eureka to Missouri. These were 
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about all that can be traced at Havens’ Grove until the formation of the colony which 
laid out the village of Hudson. 

Not long after the settlement at Havens’ Grove was first made, the Hinthorns came 
to Money Creek timber on the east side of Hudson Township. They were relatives of 
the Havenses, and came from the same part of Ohio. There were three brothers of 
them—Adam, William and Isaac. Next came Elijah Priest, who had married Rebecca 
Hinthorn; they arrived in July, 1834. Then Isaac Messer, the United Brethren 
minister, moved down from above Lexington. Isaac Turnipseed came to McLean 
County as early as 1831, but did not move into Hudson Township until after his father- 
in-law, Issac Messer. These names include about all who settled in Hudson Township 

‘early, and had no connection with the colony that located at the village of Hudson. 


THE HUDSON COLONY. 


The period preceding the year 1837, was an era of speculation in this part of the 
country. Schemes of almost all kinds were projected throughout the United States for 
the purpose of making fortunes rapidly. The old and sure, but plodding, methods of 
making money were abandoned, and expedients of various kinds for the purpose of" out- 
stripping them were adopted: Patent rights, new discoveries of various kinds, and 
mineral springs were tried by individuals ; and the States and the Government partook 
of the excitement and projected canals and other public improvements on a vast scale. 
In this part of the State, colonization schemes flourished to an unlimited extent. Com- 
panies were formed in all parts of the country with a view of settling a locality simul- 
taneously and with a common purpose—that of mutual benefit. It was reasonably con- 
ceived that with such a concert of movement, many of the hardships and _privations 
usually incident to pioneer life might be dispensed with, and that the social, religious 
and educational privileges of the older settled parts of the country could be immediately 
transferred to their new homes. ‘These enterprises were begun mostly during the years 
1834-36, and were carried on with varied success. But few ever realized the bright 
anticipations of their projectors, but doubtless most of them were in a measure success- 
ful. Perhaps the colony of which we write has proved nearer a realization of 
hopes of its organizers than any other in this part of the State. 

The Illinois Land Association, as it was called, was organized at Jacksonville, in 
this State, February 6, 1836, by Horatio N. Petitt, John Gregory, George F. Durkitt, 
and a number of others, the three named being appointed a committee of general 
superintendence. Nearly all of the township of Hudson was entered in the name of 
Horatio N. Petitt. Each member of the colony paid $235 for a share in the enterprise; 
for this, he was entitled to receive 160 acres of land, four town lots in the prospective 
village of Hudson, and a share in the net profits of the undertaking. Church and 
school advantages, were some of the inducements held out to the colonists to embark 
in the speculation, and these the Association eventually provided. One of the induce- 
ments held out to the colonists, however, the Association was unable to make good, and 
that was in regard to the amount of timber to be apportioned to each farm. Twenty 
acres were thought to be an amount requisite to furnishing fuel, fencing and building 
material for a quarter-section, but when the Association came to purchase the woodland, 
it was found that nearly all had been already occupied by earlier settlers, and that they 


were loath to part with it even at a fair price. The relative value of timbered land was 
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then much greater than at present. It was not known that just a few feet below the sur- 
face of the ground lay millions of tons of superior fucl, all packed away from ages 
remote for this very generation. The means of transporting lumber from the pineries 
of the north and other parts of the world had not yet been provided. Consequently, 
every one who proposed settling here took into account the supply of this very neces- 
sary article, comparing its exhaustion all the while with the length of time actually 
required to grow a crop of the same. The failure, therefore, of the Association to sup- 
ply the amount of timber caused no little dissatisfaction, and quite a number of the 
stockholders withdrew and removed to other parts. Some twenty of the original stock- 
holders became actual settlers and have proved to be our most worthy and wealthy 
citizens. Among these were Horatio Petitt, John Gregory, John McGoun, James 
Robinson, Oliver March, James and Joseph Gildersleeve, Jacob Burtis and Samuel 
P. Cox. : 

The originators of the enterprise were, many of them, from near Hudson, N Y., 
and the name was given the village in honor of the one where they had formerly lived. 
On the 20th of June, Petitt, Gregory, Cox and a number of others left Jacksonville in 
a two-horse wagon, and after a journey of two days arrived at the spot destined to be 
the site of the village. The party made arrangements with the few settlers in the 
neighborhood for board for a short time, during which time the surveying and platting 
was completed. At this time, Jesse Havens and sons-in-law, and one or two more fami- 
lies were living in the township, and all except Havens, in one story, one-roomed, chinked 
and daubed log cabins. Mr. Havens was one of the leading men of-the county, and as 
became a man of his standing, had reared for himself an edifice of more than ordinary 
pretensions, it being not less than a double log house. In this most of the colonists 
found shelter and food for the few weeks consumed in preparations for the apportion- 
ment of the lands. By the 4th of July of the year named, Elbert Dickason, who was 
then County Surveyor, with the help of some of the colonists, had made the survey 
complete, and on the day named the Independence of the United States was celebrated 
by the drawing for lots and lands. This accomplished, several of the colonists set out 
on their return to their homes to bring out their families, while others immediately’ 
began the erection of dwellings, so that before the cold weather, several new houses 
were to be found here. The new houses were all of a better character than the log 
eabins of the pioneers, being mostly heavy frame buildings; and the township in a short 
time took on a greatly improved appearance. The next year several more new houses 
went up, and all of the indications were favorable for a thriving town and settlement. 
The hard times, however, which usually follow a period of speculation came on that 
year, and not only did it put a stop to this scheme, but to all others of a similar charac- 
ter throughout the West, and, from 1837 till 1850, progress in this particular locality 
was very slow. Occasionally a new settler made his appearance, but in the dozen years 
but little perceptible change, either in population or improvements could be observed. 
Much of the land entered in the name of Horatio Petitt has since been many times 
"transferred, though a few of the farms still remain in possession of the original colonists 
who still reside in the township. 

SCHOOLS. 

According to promise, the company erected, a couple of years after the establishing of 

the colony, a schoolhouse in the village. This was a frame building and was used as. 
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schoolhouse and church for many years. It is still standing and is still used for school 
purposes. The same year, S. P. Cox donated a piece of land from his farm, and a school- * 
house was erected there. In this latter mentioned house, the first public school was 
taught that year, Cordelia Shope being credited with being the pioneer teacher. 

The causes which checked immigration brought progress to a stand-still for the 
next twenty years, of course had their effect on all other enterprises, including the 
building of schoolhouses, and for twenty years only two more were added to the number 
erected the first year. The years 1854 and 1855 brought events which have 
been the direct causes of the rapid development of the school system of this sec- 
tion. Our readers need not be reminded that in the year 1855 was established the sys- 
tem of free schools which now prevails in this State, and which is the boast and pride 
of all of its intelligent citizens. The best school system, however, would be of little 
use in the best and richest country, if there were none to be educated. During the 
twenty years following the establishing of the colony, but few additions had been made to 
the population of the township, and the few educational advantages seemed to be about all 
that could be afforded or that were desired. About this time, however, the railroads were 
completed through this county—the Illinois Centra] immediately through the township; the 
Chicago & Alton within a mile of the southeast corner, and the Toledo & Peoria a few 
miles north of the north line—not only “brought a new lease of life” to this part of 
the county, but infused the life-giving principle into every department of industry, 
society, religion, politics and education. They brought with them, not only the facili- 
ties for improving all these, but the people themselves, and that of a most desirable class, 
and from this very date may be calculated the real prosperity of the township. Very 
soon additional educational advantages were in demand, and the school law opportunely 
gave them the authority to put such enterprises in operation. The citizens of this 
township have always taken a lively interest in any means for educating the youth, and, 
as a consequence, we find facilities not surpassed by any township of equal population 
in the county. A few figures from the report of the County Superintendent of Schools 
will give the reader a better idea of the condition of schools, than any other means at 
our command: 

Number of schools, 9 ; number of persons under twenty-one and over six, 495; number 
of scholars enrolled, 415; total value of school property, $4,000; highest wages paid 
teachers, per month, $50; whole amount paid for teaching, $2,540.92; whole amount 
expended for school purposes, $3,467.75. An encouraging feature in the above report 
is that 84 per cent of all persons between six and twenty-one years of age, were last 
year in attendance at school. Taking out those over eighteen, it would probably dis- 
close the fact that not more than two or three per cent of those between six and eighteen 
received no schooling within the year specified. 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


The first preaching done in the township was by John Dunham, the United 
Brethren Missionary. He preached at various places in the grove. When the society 
of United Brethren was formed on Money Creck, those of that faith, in this neighbor- 
bood, united with it and attended’ meetings at the regular place of preaching on Money 
Creek. As a result, there was no society formed in Hudson Township, at a very early 
date, as most of the early settlers were United Brethren. 
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The first to organize a society were Methodists. The first Methodist preacher that 
- ever held services was, probably, Rev. Mr. Latta, of Bloomington. David Trimmer was 
the leading spirit in Methodist affairs. The society increased, and built a church just 
west of the village of Hudson. This was a small church, but served as a place of meet- 
ing until the building of the present house of worship in the village. In early times, 
sectarian feeling did not run so high as it has sometimes since. Latta used to preach 
occasionally at Jesse Havens’. Mr. Mitchell, of Stout’s Grove, also preached here 
early. He was a Presbyterian, but we learn of no Presbyterian society in these parts. 
Around Hudson, and to the north, there is quite a strong society of German Bap- 
tists or Tunkers, or, as they call themselves, Brethren. The first persons of the Breth- 
ren’s faith, to settle in the township, were John Y. Snavely and wife. They came from 
Indiana, and settled three-fourths of a mile northwest of the village of Hudson, in the 
east edge of Havens’ Grove. Mr. Snavely and wife still reside on the same place. 
When they first moved here, they were not members of any church. Mr. Snavely had 
been reared in the Mennonite faith, but on becoming interested in the subject of religion, 
they visited Indiana, and were there received into the Church of the Brethren. On 
reaching home again, they gave their credentials to the church already organized in 
Woodford County. <A brother of J. Y. Snavely came next. He and his wife joined 
the church in Woodford County. There was also a sister, Elizabeth, who belonged to 
the same fraternity. These five, John Y. and Moses Y. Snavely and wives, and the 
sister Elizabeth, were the only persons of the faith in the community for a long time. 
They held their membership in the Woodfurd County church, where they attended 
meeting. In 1865, two more were added to their number—Abram Blough and wife, 
from Pennsylvania. .In 1866, Thomas D. Lyon and wife and three daughters added 
their influence to the small society just starting. Soon after Mr. Lyon and family came, 
they organized a society. The organization was effected in 1868, under the supervision 
of James R. Gish, of Woodford County. At this time, Thomas D. Lyon was ordained 
Elder, and John Y.Snavely was elected Deacon. Mr. Lyon has had charge of the 
society ever since. He was born in Hardy County, W. Va., March 3, 1821. His 
father was Michael Lyon, and his mother’s name, before her marriage, was Louisa 
Stingley. Her father was a native of Germany. Michael Lyon is of Irish extraction. 
He is still alive, living with his son at the village of Hudson. Thomas D.‘Lyon lived 
in Hardy County until 1864. October 26, 1843, he married Mary Clark, of the same 
county. Her ancestors were like her husband’s, her father being of Irish descent, and 
her mother a German. Mr. and Mrs. Lyon have been members of the Brethren’s 
_ Church from their youth. They have had nine children, eight of whom are still living. 
Five daughters are married, and all'live within a radius of two miles from their father’s 
home, in Hudson Village. Three of these daughters married brothers—sons of John 
Y. Snavely. The three boys are younger, and not married. Mr. Lyon has presided 
over the church interests of his flock with eminent ability and success. For fifteen years, 
he has been able to observe a steady growth. He has had the satisfaction of secing his 
charge increase from a dozen to more than three-score. With no meeting-house at first, 
they held services in the various schoolhouses in the neighborhood. Now they have a 
comfortable church, the only difficulty being a lack of room to accommodate their grow- 
ing congregations. The church was built in 1875. It is two miles north of the village 
of Hudson. It is a comfortable house, 32x48 feet. It has a basement, and is heated 
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by a furnace. The building is characteristic of the people, being plain, but substantial. 
It has no cupola, and has a side entrance. The cost of the building was $2,000. It 
proves too small for the purpose. It might do if it were not for the semi-annual com- 
munion, which the Brethren from all parts make it a point to attend. On these occa- 
sions, large numbers are unable to gain admittance. Previous to the building of the 
church, the communions were held for some years in a large shed, erected at the resi- 
dence of John Y. Snavely. 

The officers of the church, at present, are: Minister, Thomas D. Lyon; Elders, 
John Y. Snavely, Henry Forney, John L. Snavely; Deacons, Abram Blough, Samuel 
Stutzman, Moses Y. Snavely, John Forney, William Blough; Clerk, Francis M. 
Snavely. 

WARS AND POLITICS. 

Hudson had no men in the Black Hawk war. There were but few in the town- 
ship, and these were too old or too young. As a reminiscence of the Black Hawk 
war, we clip the following from the Bloomington Pantagraph: ‘The first man buried 
in Hudson Township was Mr. Solomon Lewis, a veteran of the Black Hawk war. 
Lewis was a soldier in Capt. Brown’s command in the regular army, stationed near 
Danville. When the Black Hawk war broke out, in the spring of 1832, the company 
were ordered to report at Fort Willburn, a military post near where the city of Peru 
now stands. On the march thither, Capt. Brown camped at Havens’ Grove, where 
Lewis took sick, and was left at Havens’ House, where he died and was buried. When 
the war was over, Capt. Brown, on learning of the untimely end of his brave soldier, 
detailed a Sergeant and twelve men to pay the last honors of war over their comrade’s 
new-made grave. The Pantagraph is under obligations to Mr. George P. Ela for the 
foregoing facts.” 

We did not learn of any who went from this township to the Mexican war, but, 
during the “late unpleasantness,’ Hudson furnished her full quota. Not only did she 
furnish men to go to the front; she left her sons on the field of battle. A strange mor- 
tality was visited upon the Hudson troops. We were told that about thirty persons 
from this township went out never to return. We were sorry that we could not ascer- 
tain the names of all the brave men who fell on Southern fields and died in Northern 
hospitals. William H. Chadbourne died from the effects of disease; Wellington R. 
Sanders was shot at Vicksburg, Miss.; William Jones died of disease; Erwin Clark 
was shot at the battle of Corinth; Shepherd Richardson was also shot and killed; 
James Richardson died from the effects of disease; Alfred Burtis and his brother, 
James Burtis, both died at Camp Butler before reaching the scene of action; Michael 
Bare, Francis M. Gastman and Walter Stuckey all died in the service; in like manner, 
Robert Huston, Jacob Guyer and Jacob Reynolds were sacrificed in the Union cause. 
These were all citizens of Hudson and were from the prominent elements of her society. 
Besides these, there were a number of young men working for the farmers in the 
country, who volunteered, and died in the South, but whose names are now forgotten. 
They rest in their soldiers’ graves, bereft of personal honors, but forming an essential 
element of the nation’s glory. 

In political matters, Hudson is Democratic. When national or State questions 
come up, and discussions run high, and political feeling is thoroughly aroused, they 
turn out a good vote here, the Democrats generally carrying the day by a good majority. 
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In township elections there is not much party strife, one ticket generally being all that 
there is in the field. 
RAILROADS AND HIGHWAYS. 


The Hlinois Central Railroad, which was completed through the township in 1854, 
is the only one crossing its territory. This road did much to settle up the prairies, and 
although it has often tried to trample on the interests of the community by exorbi- 
tant freights, it has always relented when the people began to haul to and from 
other roads. There is a considerable amount of grain and stock shipped by it, and the 
people would realize much difficulty if it were cut off. At the time of building, there 
was a great rush to get the road completed within the specified time. Everybody that 
could be had was employed for a time on the portion of the road in the immediate 
vicinity of Mackinaw Creek. A large force was kept constantly employed night and day. 
Provisions and feed sold high. The farmers made money then, but it did not last long. 

Most of the section lines are public thoroughfares. Diagonal roads are not numer- 
ous. One of the most important roads is one leading from the village of Hudson to 
Normal and Bloomington. It follows the section line between Sections 33 and 34, and 
then turns toward the railroad track. Another road that does not follow section lines 
altogether may be found passing on the line between Sections 32 and 33. North of 
this, it follows the east edge of Havens’ Grove, but finally finds its way back to the sec- 
tion line. There is another diagonal, zigzag road through the north tier of sections. It 
comes in from Money Creek Township, and crosses the Mackinaw near the Illinois Cen- 
tral Railroad. The roads are kept in good repair, so far as we were able to learn. The 
oblique roads described, with those following section lines, furnish all the necessary out- 
lets for farmers and others wishing to cross the country. There are several small 
streams bridged by wooden bridges, but we found none made of iron. 


ORGANIZATION. 


There was a voting precinct at Hudson for a long time. The voters from White 
Oak used to come over to vote here; but in the adoption of the township system, Hud- 
son included only one Congressional town. When the first election thereafter was held, 
April 6, 1858, it resulted in the election of the following township officers: James H. 
Cox, Supervisor; Henry Conkling, Town Clerk ; Alfred S. Weeks, Collector; Warren 
Coman, Assessor; John W. Hatfield, Overseer of the Poor; Jacob H. Burtis, Jr., 
Stephen Arthur, Benjamin Wheeler, Commissioners of Highways; Hiram Havens and 
James Nighbarger, Justices of the Peace; Isaac Messer and Enoch A. Gastman, Con- 
stables. It will be seen that many of the earliest settlers were represented in this list 
of officers, and by comparison, that some of the same elected twenty-one years ago, are 
officers yet. The present list of public servants is as follows: Alfred S. Weeks, Super- 
visor ; Thomas Lewis, Town Clerk ; Edgar Sager, Collector; John Ferguson, Assessor ; 
George W. Gastman, Daniel Gonder, Jesse Platt, Commissioners of Highways; George 
W. Gastman and Dr. James Johnson, Justices of the Peace; Frank Evans, Constable. 


HUDSON. 
_The village of Hudson is located on the Illinois Central Railroad, six miles north 
of Normal. It is pleasantly situated, being near the eastern edge of Havens’ Grove, in 
the prairie. In the immediate vicinity of the town, the land is rather level, but the 
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surrounding country is good. Portions of the village are very pretty. The surface is 
rolling, in many places, and, when covered with the green grass of spring, it is not 
inferior in beauty to many parts of more pretentious cities. 

Hudson originated with the formation of the colony which settled the prairie east 
of Havens’ Grove. Consequently, it is one of the oldest villages in McLean County. 
Bloomington was quite a small place when Hudson took its rise. The comparison is 
not now much to the benefit of the latter; but when the amount of labor and energy 
that has been bestowed on the former is taken into consideration, we are not surprised. 
But Hudson does quite a local trade. The crossings of the railroads at other points 
have left it at the mercy of the single road sometimes ; but this has been overcome by 
the energy of its merchants, who do not propose to be imposed upon. Salt was, at one 
time since the building of the Illinois Central Railroad, hauled from Bloomington ; but 
is not necessary now. 

Hudson has two churches, which are quite creditable to so small a place as it is— 
a Baptist and a Methodist Church. The Methodist Church is the descendant of the 
one whose church-edifice stood, for a long time, down by the grave-yard, west of town. 
When that building became too small for the accommodation of the membership and 
usual congregations, the more commodious one in town was erected. This occurred 
in 1856, when a house 40x56 feet was erected. The present membership is not so 
large as it has been heretofore, although. there are quite a list of names still on the 
books. ‘he present Pastor is the Rev. T. R. McNair, who has had charge of the 
Methodist Church at Towanda and White Oak, also. 

The Baptist Church in Hudson, although not as early organized as the Methodist, 
is in quite a prosperous condition, and bids fair to hold its own. In the first organiza- 
tion, there were only thirteen members. Prominent among these may be mentioned J. 
H. Cox and wife, Samuel P. Cox and wife, Andrew Armstrong and wife, James Ambrose 
and wife and John Graves and wife. The first meetings were held in the schoolhouse. 
These services were conducted by Benjamin Thomas and A.S. Denison. These two 
men united their efforts in a protracted meeting. This was in 1855. _ A. S. Denison 
organized the first church, and served as its Pastor the first two years. After him, 
James Cairns took charge. He remained a long time. It was during his pastotate that 
the church was built. This church-edifice is a handsome frame building, 36x40 feet. 
It was erected in 1859 and 1860. The cost of construction was $2,000. The present 
membership is about eighty. As illustrating the hold which the Pastor, Mr. Cairns, 
had upon his people, it is stated that, when he left Hudson for Fairbury, sixteen of the 
members moved with him and went to the same place. The present Pastor is the Rev. 
S. G. Miner. The ministers in charge since the first organization, and their order, have 
been as follows: A. S. Denison, James Cairns, Rev. Mr. Sturgeon, John Sawyer, H. J. 
Thomas, S. G. Miner. 

The business interests of Hudson are looked after by several firms. Cox & Aldrich 
run a large general store on the corner near the depot. They also carry on a drug store 
and lumber-yard. They own one of the elevators, and operate the other. They deal exten- 
sively in grain of all kinds, their principal shipments being of corn and oats. Some rye 
is also handled. Carlock & Brothers keep a general store. A. Bistorious is a dealer in 
groceries. Adam Schoberlein adds boots and shoes to a line of groceries. H. Hasen- 

winkle owns the mill. It has three runs of buhrs, and does a very fair business. There 
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_~ are three blacksmith-shops. Thomas Calem operates one, William Lupton another, and 
ae William Hurshey the third. He also keeps a carriage and repair shop and a wagon- 
shop. John Jewell runs another wagon-shop. 


MOSAIC LODGE, No. 628, A., F. & A. M. 


ee 


This Lodge was chartered by the Grand Lodge at its annual session, held in October, 
1869, by Harmon G. Reynolds, then Grand Master of the State of Illinois. The name 
: selected by the brethren, though a very appropriate one, as applying to individuals, can 
scarcely be considered so when applied to this Lodge. ‘The name Mosaic, as originally 
applied to the pavement of King Solomon’s temple, signified that “human life was 
checkered with good and evil,” and, while this Lodge has had some ups and downs, it is 

} | peculiarly noteworthy that the organization has pursued the even tenor of its way, 
X Vv seeking notoriety neither by great ey or a noticeable lack of good works. In 
\ < regard to membership, it has “held its own” since its organization, seeking to build into 
Y 2 4 its temple only such timber as the Master Architect would approve. And so we find 
OR that, in 1879, it numbers about thirty members. The first Master was George W. 
§ YS Jewell. The present officers are: Daniel Gonder, W. M.; D. H. French, S. W.; M. 
§ \F>Moats, J. W.; George Stoll, Treasurer; R. H. Derwent! Secretary; F. R. J olttiseort 
JN y . 8. D.; John Jewell, J. D., and J. A. Miller, Tiler. With but few changes, the above 
ce Pirethren have held the Rem for nearly the whole decade of the Lodge’s existence. 


\e The night of meeting on the “checkered floor,” is on the Friday on or before the 
sa full moon of each month. 
x : Hudson takes pride in her schools. The building is the same one erected by the 
Restny at the first organization of the village. Although it is thus somewhat antiquated, 
i - it affords comfortable apartments for the aspiring young people of the village. There 
5 _are two teachers employed. Hudson, like the other small towns of McLean, reaps a 
re large benefit from the State Normal University, at Normal: Graduates from this insti- 
+ ¢ “tution teach Hudson’s schools, and yet the village is smaller than the aspiring young 
RQ 2 “alumni of that institution usually prefer to select as the scene of their pedagogical feats. 
Miss Nettie Cox, a graduate of the Class of 1877, is now teaching here. She is the 
fe aughter of the merchant whose business proclivities are the life of Hudson. 


.. i DALE TOWNSHIP. 


Dale Township is in the western part of McLean County. It is one of those town- 
ships which cuts off bits from several of the early settlements. It has no grove of 
importance lying entirely within its boundaries, although there is considerable timber 
in little patches, the largest entire grove being Hougham’s, or Harley’s. 

Dale includes one Congressional town, designated Town 23 north, Range 1 east 
of the Third Principal Meridian. It is bounded on the north by Dry Grove Township, 
on the east by Bloomington, on the south by Funk’s Grove, and on the west by Allin 
Township. On the north side, it cuts into Twin Grove, taking off a strip of timber 
about one and one-fourth miles long, and one-half mile wide. On the east side there ig 
some timber, and in the southern part is Hougham’s or Harley’s Grove. Across the 
northwest corner, Big Slough and another little stream pass. Brooks’ Branch of 
Sugar Creek rises near Covell. The a eepaon mee the township is the branch - 
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of Sugar Creek which comes from Bloomington, and cuts off quite a large triangle from 
the southeast corner of the township.’ Dale is well watered. It lies in a kind of valley 
or swag in the prairie. The north side is higher, and so is the southeastern corner, 
occupied by Shirley and vicinity. The valley extends in a southwesterly and north- 
easterly direction. 

The Chicago, Alton & St. Louis Railroad, main line, crosses the southeast corner 
of the township, coming in from the northeast, near the northeast corner of Section 25, 
through the corner of Section 36, and then through Section 35. The Indianapolis, 
Bloomington & Western Railroad crosses the northeast corner of the township, passing 
in a northwesterly direction through Section 1, and cutting off a small corner from 
Section 2. The Jacksonville Division of the Chicago, Alton & St. Louis Railroad 
enters the east side at the middle of the east side of Section 12. It passes southwest, 
through Section 13, and then turns almost directly west, and so continues through the 
township. It will thus be seen that Dale is well crossed by railroads. The I., B. & 
W. cannot be said to be of much advantage, but the two branches of the C., A. & St. 
Louis Railroad furnish two shipping points within its limits—Covell and Shirley. 

The soil is black, deep and fertile. There are some portions which it is necessary 
to drain. Occasionally, a natural pond may be seen, and considerable of the land is flat. 
But there is an immense amount of corn, oats and potatoes raised. At the small station 
of Covell alone, we noticed 35,000 to 40,000 bushels of corn in the crib. Cattle are 
raised, and hogs abound. ‘The facilities for shipping are excellent, and many things 
conspire to make the farming community comfortable and independent. 


EARLY SETTLEMENTS. 


The early history of Dale is closely allied to the history of other townships, par- 
ticularly to that of Dry Grove Township. Twin Grove was first settled, so far as can 
now be ascertained, by Stephen Webb and William McCord. William McCord, 
Stephen Webb, George and Jacob Hinshaw left Tennessee in June, 1827. They came 
west and north until they reached the Ohio River, having no trouble and a pleasant 
journey. From the Ohio, they experienced difficulty and trial on every hand. The 
swollen streams often caused them much delay. On these occasions they would be com- 
pelled to ferry their goods across in canoes, and swim their horses and cattle. When, 
at last, they reached Cheney’s Grove, George Hinshaw said he would go no farther. 
The others came on and settled at Twin Grove. William McCord remained until the 
spring of 1831, when he left for Woodford County. He there settled in Panther 
Grove, being the fourth family in that settlement. The cabin that he built is said to 
be still standing. 

Stephen Webb still lives at Twin Grove, but not on the original farm. The 
descendants of Hinshaw may be found in the same neighborhood. 

At about the same time that the Hinshaw-McCord company came West, Elander 
Hurst and Matthew Harbert came to Twin Grove from Sangamon County, this State. 
Harbert was the first to own the Daniel Munsell place, but this was in Dry Grove 
Township. Elander Hurst settled on the southeast side of the Grove, in Dale. 

Just west of Mr. Hurst was a Mr. Ellis, who came to the Grove very early, but 
the particulars of whose life we failed to learn. He afterward moved north, to the 
Galena lead-mines. 
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In 1830, then, we find in Dale Township the following families, along the south 
side of Twin Grove: Beginning at the southeast corner, we find Mr. Hurst; going 
west, we come to Mr. Ellis first, then the residence of William McCord, and just west 
of this, the old farm first occupied by Stephen Webb, but at this time occupied by 
Benjamin Hinshaw. Here was a line of four residences. They were the only ones in 
the township with the exception of Robert H. Johnson’s family, at Hougham’s Grove. 
These on the north were not without their neighbors, for a number of families were on 
the north side of the Grove. 

At the date last mentioned, a company of emigrants from Butler County, Ohio, 
arrived at Twin Grove. They reached their destination October 9, 1830. The com- 
pany was composed of the following gentlemen and their families: Samuel Beeler, 
William Beeler, Francis Rockhold, George Beeler and Isaac Ryneerson. They all set- 
tled in a row, on the south side of Twin Grove. The company had sent out before and 
bought the land, and came this year to occupy it. They all lived and died here with 
the exception of Francis Rockhold, who still lives in Missouri. Their descendants are 
among the most prominent citizens of these parts, and are familiar to all who are 
acquainted with the history of the neighborhood. 

In the same company was a young man of the name of Jesse Hill. He was a 
Kentuckian by birth, but moved to Indiana at the age of nine. He was here in Mad- 
ison County when the company of emigrants came along. He was of an adventurous 
spirit and engaged with them. They were to give him money enough to return when 
he had gone as far as he wished. Mr. Hill married the daughter of Col. Beeler, and 
remained in Illinois. He worked in the neighborhood at various places, spending most 
of his time for awhile at well-digging. He soon entered a piece of land, built his 
cabin and took his Nancy home with him. Mr. Hill still lives on the south side of the 
grove, at a lovely place where he is sheltered from the northern gale in winter, and yet 
enjoys all the comforts of the southern breezes in summer. He has several children in 
this country, and some boys in the West learning what pioneer life means. 

The first to venture out into the edge of the prairie, were Isaac Barker and Dea- 
con Tompkins. They came from Ohio and went into the prairie on the southeast of 
the grove. Oliver Pease soon moved to the township, from Dry Grove. Others began 
to come in rapidly. The settlement was soon large and all the paraphernalia of an old 
settled country began to appear. 

So far we have dealt with the single settlement at Twin Grove. This is not the 

only one, but it was the most important at first. We have not mentioned all those 
' who came in to Twin Grove, but we have endeavored to give a fair idea of the manner 
of the first settlement. The details of early neighborhood history, at this late date, 
are meager and hard to obtain. 

The first settler at Harley’s Grove, or what was formerly called Hougham’s Grove, 
was Robert H. Johnson. He was a Virginian by birth, but at a very early age he 
removed with his parents to Jackson County, Tenn. Here he remained for a 
number of years, when he again moved, this time to Overton County,:in the same 
State. In 1814, he married a Miss Potter. He started to Illinois in 1828. He first 
stopped at Blooming Grove. Here he met a warm reception. The old-time sympathy 
manifested itself in the liveliest manner. George Hinshaw had built a cabin for the 
family at what is now called Harley’s Grove. This cabin had no shutter to the door, 
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so that Funk’s hogs that had been in the woods eating the mast, found it a comfortable 
sty. When Johnson took possession, they were unconscious of the number of animals 
that would dispute their right before morning. It is reported that a large drove of 
hogs made their appearance after the family had retired for the night, and demanded 
admittance. The wary dog disputed with them the narrow pass afforded by the door- 
way. The pioneer, aroused from his slumbers, managed to apply the fire-wood in such 
a judicious way upon the poor creatures’ noses as to cause them to beat a retreat. In 
the mean time the wife, who was always on the alert, cast the fiery darts of a 
righteous one out at the opening, where a chimney should have been, and made it 
impossible for the enemy to enter by that route. On the next day, the Funks appeared 
on the scene and things were adjusted in a more amicable way. The Johnson family 
lived here, the only inhabitants of the Grove, forsome time. They had plenty of game 
at hand, and had many an adventure with the deer and wolf. Mr. Johnson had not 
entered the land, so that some years after his first settlement, a man of the name of 
Hougham entered it and bought Mr. Johnson’s improvements. Hougham owned a 
large portion of land in that vicinity and was for a long time the only person there. 
Johnson went north to Twin Grove, and met his death by accident, in 1837. 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


The first sermon preached in Dale Township is pot now remembered. ‘The Rev. 
Mr. Latta, of Bloomington, often preached on special occasions at such places as 
seemed to demand religious services. Mr. Jesse Hill remarks that the first regular 
preaching in the township was held at his house. It occurred on this wise: Mr. 
Hill was digging a well at the prospective residence of Mr. Elias York, on the east side 
of Twin Grove, in Dry Grove Township, when Rev. Mr. Royal came along. Said he, 
“Dou you ever have any preaching in here?” “Yes,” replied: Mr. Hill, “a funeral 
sermon occasionally.” “ Do you wish any regular preaching?” continued Rev. Royal. 
“ Now, sir,” said Mr. Hill, “if you will occupy my cabin, down there, you are welcome 
to it.” The minister accepted the proffered cabin and left word in the neighborhood 
that he would be there in one week from that day, which brought the sermon on Thurs- 
day. ‘At the hour appointed, he was promptly on hand. Services were held in the 
little cabin, whose unchinked walls presented a hole-y appearance and whose simple 
benches and unpretending stools furnished the only means of sitting. There were 
several persons present, and, at the close of services, a class was formed. When Mr. 
York finished his residence, the place of preaching was changed to his house. This 
formed the Methodist Church in the south of Dry Grove Township. The class was 
always kept up after the first meeting, but the place of meeting has been all the time in 
that township, until the removal of the church to the Cemetery in 1877-78. If the 
reader will refer to that township, he will there find a more complete history. 

There was an early organization of the Christian Church at Twin Grove, but it 
was across the line north. Many of the members of that Church lived in Dale Town- 
ship, but the first organization of a church inside of what is now Dale, did not occur 
until 1859. At what is known as the California Schoolhouse, something more than a 
mile north of Shirley, this first society was organized December 4, 1859. I[t was 
organized by the advice and consent of the Grassy Ridge Church in Bloomington 
Township. There were thirteen original members. Jonathan Park was the minister ; 
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he continued so to act until the society was moved to Shirley. The following are the 
names of the first list of members, who became such December 4, 1859: Jonathan 
Park, Barthana Park, Sidney Park, Alevilda J. Park, John J. Denham, Minerva E. 
Denham, Andrew J. Denham, Mary W. Denham, Elzira F. Quinn, Hannah Smith, 
Mary Jane Lane, Hardin Boulware, Florinda F. Boulware. The meetings were held 
in the schoolhouse ten years. Jonathan Park was their preacher. He was the pioneer 
settler of that part of the prairie. Of course, when he came to McLean County, 
nearly thirty years ago, it was then looked upon as being an old settled community, but 
notwithstanding all that, he tells us that when he stopped where he now is, there was 
not a farm between him and Brown’s Grove. . 

In the southeast corner of Dale Township, there lived, until quite recently, a trio 
of ladies noted for their old age. These were Ann McNitt, Mary Boulware and Eliza- 
beth Quinn. The latter is still living. . 

Ann MeNitt was born December 29, 1786, and died May 15, 1878. It will thus 
be seen that she was in her ninety-second year at the time of her death. She came to 
Illinois about 1852. At that time, her husband was still living. Recently, she has 
lived with an adopted son, Mr. James G. McClelland, about three-fourths of a mile 
west of Shirley. Mrs. McNitt came originally from Pennsylvania. There she was 
born before the Constitution of the United States had ever been framed. At the time 
of the war with England, she was twenty-six years old. Before Robert Fulton first 
tried his boat on the Hudson, she had reached womanhood; and when the first cars 
began their puffing on the American continent, she was growing old. And yet this 
hale old lady has lingered on the shores of time, enjoying good health, almost to the 
present time. Mary Boulware, or Aunt Polly Boulware, as she was familiarly known, 
lived to be even older than her associate just cited. She was born May 12, 1786, and 
died February 16, 1879. It will be seen from this that slie was almost ninety-three 
years old. Her early life was spent in Madison County, Ky. There she claimed the 
attention of this world before the Northwest Territory had been organized. She came 
to Illinois in 1853. Her husband was living at that time. He died in 1864, in the 
the seventy-fifth year of his age. He was some three years younger than his wife: 
After the death of her husband, she lived, most of the time, with her son, James F. 
Boulware, who lives one and one-fourth mile west of Shirley. Mrs. Boulware con- 
tinued in good health until the last sickness. She had a few seasons of sickness, but, as 
a Tule, she and Mrs. McNitt retained much of their early vigor. The third and 
youngest of the trio is Elizabeth Quinn. She is ten years younger than those who 
have lately passed away, and might have been looked upon by them, at one time, as 
quite youthful. And yet, to the vast multitude of mankind, she is an old person 
indeed. She was born April 23, 1796, almost four years before the death of Wash- 
ington, and long before a Napoleon shook the world with his wonderful campaigns. 
Kentucky had not been long a State, and Tennessee was admitted to the Union in the 
same year. : 

EDUCATIONAL. 

The early educational intelligence in regard to Dale Township is meager in the 
extreme. The early settlement which has been spoken of at Twin Grove had its school, 
but it was across in Dry Grove Township. Jesse Hill relates the difficulties often met 
in getting up a school. On one occasion, he signed for a scholar himself, and afterward 
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gave his right to a neighbor who had children to send, and received in return two 
baskets. Thus trade was carried on, and the children educated. The first school 
taught within the township did not occur until so comparatively recently that its time 
and place are not of much importance. 

’ The present condition of the schools is good, so far as we were able to learn. The 
fullowing will illustrate the growth of the public-school system in the township: Num- 
ber of persons under twenty-one years, 568 ; number of persons between six and twenty- 
one years, 364; number of scholars enrolled, 278; schoolhouses, 7; amount paid 
teachers, $2,218.64; total expenditures, $4,107.61 ; estimated value of school prop- 
erty, $7,350; highest wages paid per month, $50. 


WAR RECORD AND POLITICS. 


We were unable to learn of any in the Black Hawk war, except William Lash 
and James Phillips. Mr. Lash was a noted fighter. He was also in the Mexican war. 
He would never take any insinuations in regard to the demeanor of the troops among 
which he was serving. It is related, that at one time in Bloomington, a man insinuated 
that the Mexican soldiers did much else than fight. He had directed his remark to 
Mr. Lash; but had not more than finished his remark until a heavy rejoinder from the 
soldier’s fist landed the man in a place of quiet, from which he scrambled up and left 
the company without bidding them a last adieu. Mr. Lash was the only man in the 
Mexican war from Dale, so far as we were able to ascertain. : 

In the war of the rebellion, there was the proportion from Dale that was required 
from all. Many brave soldiers who fought in the Union cause, looked back to their 
homes in Dale. They seem to have been fortunate, most of them, for the list of the unre- 
turning is not so long as that furnished by many townships in our fair State. We did 
not hear of a single person shot in the field; but there were some who suffered 
that worse fate, death in the hospital. Wallace Kinkaid died of the small-pox, and 
Thomas Stanton died of the measles. Charles Morgan, William Harvey and Edward 
Harvey also died in the service of the United States. If there were others, we failed 
to find their record. The full details of these horrible wars can never be learned on earth. 
If, in the hereafter, there shall be a reckoning of the affairs of this world, may the 
unknown braves who sleep in deep oblivion, with their deeds unsung and their names 
unknown, receive a just recompense of reward. 

In political matters, Dale Township stands very close. For some time, the majori- 
ties have not been large. It cannot well be said to be Republican or Democrat. 


RAILROADS AND HIGHWAYS. 


The Chicago, Alton & St. Louis Railroad, main line, was built through the south- 
east corner of the township, in 1854. Shirley was made a station, and the township 
had means of shipping from that early date. But thirteen years after this, the Jack- 
sonville Division of the same road passed almost directly through the township from 
east to west. Covell was made a station immediately, and, being near the center of the 
township, offered better means for shipping grain, cattle, hogs, etc. 

The public highways are numerous enough to answer all the purposes of the farm- 
ing community. The roads do not cleave to the section lines with the tenacity often 
noticed in prairie townships, although quite a number of section lines are authorized 
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highways. There is a highway that follows the track of the C., A. & St. L. through 
the southeast corner. It leads from Bloomington southwest. On the second section 
line from the south, there is a public road which comes in from Stanford, on the west. 
On the east side of the township, it turns north, then east, and then northeast through 
the woods to Bloomington. It is the Stanford road to Bloomington. On the north 
side, there is a well-traveled, important road, leading from the south side of Twin Groye 
to Bloomington. It cuts through the center of the north tier of sections. It was on 
this line that the first settlements in the township were made. Then there is a road 
from Shirley west. There are quite a number of small streams that are crossed by 
these roads. At these places, bridges are generally found, but none of iron. In some 
places, it is difficult to make a good road, on account of the difficulty of draining, but 
most of them are in good repair. 


ORGANIZATION OF DALE TOWNSHIP. 


When McLean County adopted the township system, Dale was organized with the 
present name, and held its first election for township officers April 6, 1858. The result, 
as recorded in the County Clerk’s office, was as follows: Richard Rowell, Supervisor ; 
Oliver J. Fish, Town Clerk; John D. Lander, Assessor; Edward Wilson, Collector ; 
Jacob Johnston, Overseer of Poor; Daniel Kent, Henry Merriman, Isaac Mitchell, 
Commissioners of Highways; John Mitchell, Alfred Fowler, Constables; James M. 
Ward, E. Moberly, Justices of the Peace; A. D. Benjamin, Overseer of Highways. 

The officers of the township at present are as follows: A. J. Wilson, Supervisor ; 
Jacob Brigham, Town Clerk ; HKdward Wilson, Assessor ; A. R. Freed, Collector ; Vassal 
W. Tompkins, James W. Quinn, Aaron J. Moore, Commissioners of Highways ; 
Charles Dunk and C. M. Reed, Justices of the Peace, and William A. Campbell, Con- 


stable. SHIRLEY. 


This little village is situated on the Chicago, Alton & St. Louis Railroad, six miles 
southwest of Bloomington. It is located in the prairie. To the west is Harley’s Grove; 
on the south, some distance, is Funk’s Grove, and northeast is Blooming Grove. 
The spot on which it is located is higher than much of the surrounding country, partic- 
ularly that to the north and west. When viewed from these directions, Shirley seems 
high and dry. The surrounding country is fertile and the farming community seem in 
easy circumstances, but the little village of Shirley does not grow very rapidly. It is 
too near to Bloomington, no doubt, so that most of the farmers go up to the city to do 
their trading. 

There was a switch put down at Shirley when the railroad was first built, but the 
village was not surveyed till a much later date. In the summer of 1859, the west 
half of Section 36 and the east half of Section 35 were laid off into lots, irrespective 
of half-section lines. This was done by George P. Ela, who was then Deputy Surveyor 
for Mclean County. Ela’s certificate is dated July 8, 1859. The plat of the village, 
filed in the Recorder’s office, bears the certificate of George P. Ela, County Surveyor, 
and is dated September 14, 1866. The village was laid out and surveyed for John 
Foster. This survey included 255%, acres in Lot No. 2, and 23 acres in Lot No. 7 of 
Section 35, east half. 

But there were some improvements long before this. The first residence was built 
by Emly Moberly. It is still standing, but Mr. Moberly now lives in Bloomington. 
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The second dwelling was erected by Hiram Quinn. The first house that was used for 
storehouse is now occupied by the Methodists and Presbyterians as a place of worship. 
It is called’the Union Church. The Funks and the Quinns were the most important 
element in the early history of Shirley. They are still interested here. 

Beside the Union Church, mentioned as being the first storehouse, there is another, 
erected by the Christians. The Union Church has no regular services at present. The 
two societies— Methodists and Presbyterians—united their strength and fixed this build- 
ing up so that it affords tolerably comfortable apartments, but the societies are not 
strong. 

The Christian Church was first begun by Rev. Alexander Hutchinson, who held 
meetings in the schoolhouse at Shirley in the fall of 1868. There was quite a revival 
inaugurated, so that they began to.build, and finished their church in 1869. At this 
time, the society of Christians, formed at the California Schoolhouse ten years previously, 
were transferred to the village and united with those just beginning. The church is 
36x56 feet, and cost $2,800. At present, there is no regular Pastor. Jonathan Park 
still lives just north of the village, but does not now preach. The society has a good 
membership for a country church, and a pleasant house of worship. 

We did not learn the particulars of the first school, nor the name of the first 
teacher. The school-building now standing was erected in 1869. It is a large, two- 
story frame. It has a large room and two recitation-rooms on the first floor, with a 
large hall up-stairs. The good people of Shirley must have calculated on a more rapid 
growth than time has furnished, so far. Only one teacher is employed now, and ten 
years have gone by since the house was built. . 

There are quite large elevators in the village, owned by Funk & Douglas. There 
are two storehouses—one brick and one frame. The brick store is not operating now. 
It is owned by John Foster. The other store is owned by William B. Lane. Hiram 
W. Quinn and Benjamin F. Quinn have the house rented and keep a general country 
store. 

The post office is kept in the station-house, by J. L. Douglas, who is also the 
agent for the railroad. A blacksmith-shop is run by R. M. Browning. Charles Dunk 
runs a carpenter-shop and metes out justice to the community. 

Foster's brick residence, on the east side of the railroad, is the most prominent 
dwelling in the town, as the Fosters are the big men of the place. 


COVELL. 


A little cluster of residences on the Jacksonville Division of the Chicago, Alton 
& St. Louis Railroad, near the center of Dale Township, is called Covell. The only 
buildings of a public character are a blacksmith-shop, a store, the elevators and a 
church. The station is situated in the level prairie that occupies so large a portion of the 
center of the township. Although the place consists of but few houses, yet it must be 
a lively place for shipping. If it ships other things in proportion to the amount of corn 
we saw cribbed up there, it certainly does a heavy business for a place of its size. We 
understand that there is now one-third as much corn here as there is in Bloomington. 
The elevators are owned by Linebarger & Brother, of Stanford. 

Covell was surveyed by George P. Ela, County Surveyor. Date of certificate of 
survey, October 15,1867. This survey included 52,58, acres from the northeast corner 
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of the northwest quarter of Section 21. The plat was filed, and town laid out by John 
L. Rowell. This was just at the time of the completion of the railroad through the 
township. 

The first residence here was built by Mrs. Campbell, in the fall of 1867. In the 
same fall, A. P. Hefner built a shop and lived in one part of it for awhile. His daughter 
was the first child born in the place. The first building of any kind was a warehouse. 
In this same fall of 1867, W. G. Witherow built a house and kept a grocery store. 
Piper & Soulty now own this building, but Mr. H. G. Bomgardner keeps a general 
country store in it. Mr. Bomgardner is also station agent. A. P. Hefner still runs 
a blacksmith-shop. There is no schoolhouse in the village. The district is large, and 
a number of the patrons live to one side, so that the schoolhouse is some distance to the 
southwest. 

There is a very pretty country church at Covell. It was built in the summer of 
1867, by the united efforts of the Methodists, Baptists and Old School Presbyterians. 
Kach was to have the church one-third of the time. Prominent among the Methodists 
were William Rogers and Martin Newton. Their first minister was Elder Barger. 
Their present Pastor is Col. Johnson. Among the Presbyterians may be mentioned 
Robert and Crawford Campbell, David Hart aud Dr. Mills, now of Normal. The Rev. 
Robert Criswell was their first minister. Thomas Cutting, John Freed and Mr. Ballard 
were Baptists. They had preaching occasionally, but no regular pastor. There has 
been one noted revival since the building of the church. This occurred under the labors 
of Revs. Criswell, Byerly and others. Oriswell continued to preach for the Pres- 
byterians for some time. Byerly was a Methodist. The Rev. Mr. Evans now preaches 
for the Baptists. The building is 32x48 feet. It cost $2,500. 


FUNK’S GROVE TOWNSHIP. 


To write the history of this township without making the Funk family the central 
group would be like an attempt to present the play of “ anal with Hamlet left out.” 
' We are therefore sure our readers will not feel disappointed or displeased if this chapter 
partakes largely of the’ biographical with members of this family mentioned most 
prominently. Indeed, we are quite certain that those aequainted with the history of 
the town will fully appreciate the propriety of such a presentation and would criticise 
us justly were we to write otherwise. The Funk estate, at the death of Isaac Funk, 
who is the central ‘figure of this group, covered about 20,000 acres, or nearly two- 
thirds of the township. For this reason, therefore, if for no other, should the name 
figure prominently in the history of this part of the county. But, as we shall presently 
see, the name extends as high as the lands do in length and breadth. 

Two years after the first settlement had been made in the county, this region had 
not yet been occupied by any white man. In the spring of 1824, Isaac Funk and his 
brother Absalom came to McLean County, and they, with William Brock, with whom 
they had resided for a short time in Sangamon Oounty. Brock had been in MéLean 
County (or. rather in what is now McLean, as the county had not then been formed), 
and by his representations of the fine country about Old Town Timber and Blooming 
Grove, a tour of inspection was taken, resulting in the selection of the grove 
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now bearing the Funk name as their future home. On their arrival at the grove, the 
Funks declared that this location was all that could be desired, and, though by persua- 
sion of Brock they continued their survey of the country to Old Town, yet their first 
impressions of this grove were not changed, and even Brock was forced to acknowledge 
that he had either overestimated his former choice or that Funk’s Grove was so much 
superior that part of the charm of the country further up the creek had been obscured. 
It was finally agreed to settle here, and arrangements were at once made to lay claim to 
large tracts of the lands lying in and about the grove. The Brocks erected a little log 
cabin at the south end of the grove and began keeping house in the pioneer style, and 
Absalom Funk, being then unmarried, boarded with them. The land in this part of 
the State was not then in the market, and settlers simply squatted on the lands which 
they designed afterward to purchase of the Government. Land was plenty then, and 
no one thought of disputing the slender title. Brock and the Funks claimed as much 
as they thought they could enter and then went to work to prepare for its entry 
when it should come into market. None of them had any means, but all had plenty of 
ambition and a good amount of well-developed muscle. The father of the Funks had 
been very wealthy, but, during the war of 1812, had loaned large amounts of money 
to different persons, and the hard times which always follow a war comiag on, his 
debtors were driven to bankruptcy, and he was, in consequence, ruined. In the fall of 
the year named, Robert Stubblefield, a brother-in-law of Isaac and Absalom Funk, also 
from Ohio, came out and settled at the north end of the grove, and then the Funks went 
to live with them. The Stubblefields have been an influential family in this part of the 
county and second only to the Funks. The family is a large one and, without an excep- 
tion, they have been remarkably successful in their various callings. 

Tt may not be generally known that Adam Funk, the father of Isaac, Absalom and 
the other pioneers of that name, ever came to this country, as he died in 1832; and 
but few now reside in this part of the country who lived here at the time. Adam 
Funk was a native of Virginia, but had lived for a number of years in Fayette County, 
Ohio. In 1824, his wife having died, he removed, with his other two sons, to this 
place, and resided, until the marriage of his son Isaac, with his son-in-law, Robert 
Stubblefield. In 1826, Isaac Funk was married to Miss Cassandra Sharp, of Peoria, 
then called Fort Clark. From the very first, Isaac Funk was the acknowledged leader 
in politics and every public enterprise, and his reputation as a shrewd business man was 
not long confined to McLean County, or even the State.. Though he met with some 
reverses and was obliged to undergo many hardships incident to a new country, his 
energy and pluck were always equal to every occasion. He believed in the old saying 
that, what is worth doing is worth doing well, and having fixed upon stock-raising as 
a business, he pursued it with the same spirit that, had his mind been turned specially 
to politics or religion, would have made him one of the foremost in either. Mr. Funk 
never left even the details of his business to hired help, but looked after the most trivial 
matters. His own eye saw that his stock was well cared for, and when they were to be 
marketed, always accompanied the herd to their destination. In the early times, it was 
essential that the strictest economy should be practiced by all, and whether this trait 
was natural with Mr. Funk, or whether he acquired it by the force of habit, he always 
practiced it. He was distinguished by his plain clothes after he had acquired a fortune. 
His outfit in this respect would not compare favorably with that of most youna men 
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who receive a salary Jess in amount than would have fed a dozen of Mr. Funk’s steers. 
As a result of all of Mr. Funk’s economy and industry, at the time of his death he was 
one of the wealthiest men and largest land-owners in IIlinois. 

Until the organization of the Republican party, Mr. Funk was always a strong 
Whig, and as such was, in 1840, elected to the Legislature of the State from this dis- 
trict. The agitation resulting from the organization of the Republican party, brought 
out in Mr. Funk a latent power, of which few were aware that he possessed. In 
his career as a legislator, he showed no special marks of prominence. He was always 
accredited with performing the work assigned him with the same care with which he attended 
his cattle, but it was not dreamed that the plain, plodding farmer would yet make the 
walls of that same house ring with applause, and that hundreds in every State should 
acknowledge his strength of character, as well as his goodness of heart. He sympathized 
deeply with the downtrodden race, and when the war of the rebellion was inaugurated, 
his great and loyal] heart was stirred to great deeds and words. In 1863, he was in the 
State Senate, when a bill was before that body having for its object the aid of the 
Sanitary Commission. There were in the Senate at the time several members who were 
opposed to the bill, and Mr. Funk had set his heart on its passage. The opposition, 
though not openly antagonizing the bill from avowed hostility to the real object of the 
appropriation, yet urged economy, and by various pleas and pretenses, well known to 
legislators, sought to deprive the measure of some of its most important features. 
Though Mr. Funk was an uneducated man, he was yet quick to detect the real grounds © 
of the opposition, and this so worked upon his mind that, though he had never attempted 
a speech before, his natural eloquence burst forth, as it were, spontaneously in one 
of the most telling speeches of the session, a few extracts of which are here given. Mr. 
Funk said : 

Mr. Speaker: I can sit in my seat no longer and see such boys’ play going on. These 
men are trifling with the best interests of the country. They should have asses’ ears to set off 
their heads, or they are secessionists and traitors at heart. J say there are traitors and secession- 
ists at heart in this Senate. Their actions prove it. Their speeches prove it. Their gibes and 
laughter and cheers here nightly, when their speakers get up in this hall and denounce the war 
and the administration, prove it. I can sit here no longer and not tell these traitors what I 
think of them, and while so telling them I am responsible myself for what I say. I stand upon 
my own bottom. [ am ready to meet any man upon this floor from a pin’s point to the mouth of 
a cannon upon this charge against these traitors. I aman old man of sixty-five. I came to Illi- 
nois a poor boy. J have made a little something for myself and family. I pay $3,000 a year in 
taxes. JI am willing to pay $6,000, aye $12,000; aye I am willing to pay my whole fortune, and 
then give my life to save my country from these traitors that are seeking to destroy it. 

Mr. Speaker, you must excuse me; I could not sit longer in my seat and calmly listen to 
these traitors. My heart, that feels for my poor country, would not let me. My heart, that 
cries out for the lives of our brave volunteers in the field, that these traitors at home are 
destroying by the thousand, would not let me. My heart, that bleeds for the widows and 
orphans at home, would not let me. Yes, these villains and traitors and secessionists in this 
Senate are killing my neighbors’ boys, now fighting in the field. J dare to tell this to these 
traitors to their faces, and that Iam responsible for what I say to one and all of them. Let 
them come on right here. Iam sixty-five years old, and I have made up my mind to risk my 
life right here on this floor for my country. 

Mr. Speaker, these traitors on this floor should be provided with hempen collars. They 
deserve them. -They deserve them. They deserve hanging, I say. The country would be bet- 
ter off to swing them up. I go for hanging them, and I dare to tell them so right here to their 
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traitors’ faces. Traitors shouldbe hung. It would be the salvation of the country to hang them. 
For that reason I would rejoice at it. 

Mr. Speaker, I beg pardon of the gentlemen in the Senate who are not traitors, but true, 
loyal men, for what I have said. I only intend it and mean it for secessionists at heart. They 
are here in this Senate. I see them joke and smirk and grin at the true Union man. But I 
defy them. I stand here ready for them, and dare them to come on. What man with the heart 
of a patriot could stand this treason any longer? I have stood it long enough, and I will stand 
it no longer. 1 denounce these men and their aiders and abettors as rank traitors and secession- 
ists. Hell itself could not spew out a more traitorous crew than some of the men who disgrace 
this Legislature, this State and this country. For myself, I protest against and denounce their 
treasonable acts. 

I said I pay $3,000 a year taxes. I do not say it to brag of it; it is my duty—yes, Mr. 
Speaker, my privilege to do it. But some of these traitors here, who are working night and 
day to get their miserable little bills and claims through the Legislature, to take money out of 
the pockets of the people, are talkiug about high taxes. They are hypocrites as well as traitors. 
I heard some of them talking about high taxes in this way who do not pay $5 to support the 
Government. I denounce them as hypocrites as well as traitors. The reason that they pretend 
to be afraid of high taxes is, that they do not want to vote money for the relief of the soldiers. 
They want, also, to embarrass the Government and stop the war. They want to aid the seces- 
sionists to conquer our boys in the field. They care for taxes? They are picayune men. They 
pay no taxes at alland never did and never hope to, unless they can manage to plunder the Gov- 
ernment. This is an excuse of traitors. : 


The whole effect of the speech is impossible to describe. Frequently, his ponder- 
ous and honest fist came down upon his desk with a crash that made the walls resound, 
and that made the objects of his wrath wince. The speech was received with applause 
and cheers, which the speaker was unable to suppress, and, when he sat down the gal- 
leries and the floor joined in a prolonged applause. The speech in full was printed in 
most of the papers throughout the North, and Mr. Funk received the hearty congrat- 
ulations of loyal men from all parts of the nation. 

During the whole war, while he lived, his whole mind was given to aiding his 
country in its struggle for preservation. But he did not live to witness the triumph of 
-the principles for which he so earnestly pleaded. He died on the 29th of-January, 
1865, a few months before the surrender of the rebel army. His wife, with whom he 
had livéd happily for nearly forty years, died within a few hours of her husband, and 
they were both buried in the same grave, in the Funk’s Grove Cemetery, in which the 
father of Isaac Funk had been interred thirty-three years before, he also being the 
first. 

At the time of Mr. Funk’s death he was a member of the Senate, which was then 
in session. Upon the public announcement of the sad event to that body, Hon. J. W. 
Strevell, then a member of the same House from Livingston County, pronounced the 
following appropriate eulogy : 

Mr. Speaker: There may be other members upon this floor, whose more intimate and 
peculiar relations to the deceased better fit them to pay a just tribute to his memory than 
myself. But his immediate neighborhood to my district, and the endearing ties which I have 
reason to know existed for many years between him and a large portion of the good people I 
have the honor to represent, make it at least proper that I should pay an humble but affection- 
ate tribute to the memory of the departed. 

Long before it had ever occurred to me to meet Senator Funk personally, I had, by hear- 


ing those who knew him in early times relate so many little incidents and reminiscences of him, 
which go to make up the sum of a great life, become almost familiar with his character. He 
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was one of the pioneers of Illinois; and it is not singular that a character so marked and _ pos- 
itive as his should leave its lasting impress upon those around him and upon the destinies of his 
State. He knew Illinois in its infancy. He was familiar with it when the old stage-coach was 
the most rapid means of communication with its distant borders. But he lived to see the infant 
State of his adoption grow to bea giant, embracing within his parental arms two millions of 
children, from all countries and climes. He lived to see the old stage-coach give place to the 
iron horse, majestically coursing through his own broad acres, carrying the blessings of com- 
merce wherever civilization is known. All this he was blest to behold; and in all this develop- 
ment he had borne a part. Ages may roll away, and the name of him who was but yesterday 
habited for the grave, and confined to its narrow portals, may be forgotten, as all names must 
be; yet the influence of his character and life upon the destinies of Illinois will be felt to the 
remotest day. Whoever does not know that Senator Funk deserves to be classed among the great 
men of his time, does, in my judgment, but poorly comprehend the true elements of character. 
Probably the most wealthy man in the United States, save one, who was exclusively devoted to 
agriculture, he was a representative man of his class. Nor was he distinguished for wealth 
alone. His patriotic utterances in the hour of his country’s darkest gloom, will long be remem- 
bered and cherished by a grateful people. Wis fame was not bounded by State lines, nor indeed 
by county. Many across the broad Atlantic will read and lament that the Christian, patriot 
and agricultural king is dead. True, he had none of the embellishments of learning or art, 
which so well adorn true greatness, and which, too, are so often mistaken for it. But in com- 
mop sense—which really is most uncommon—in penetrating sagacity, in fidelity to right, and, 
above all, in genuine kindness of heart, few were his equals. It is only a few days since a pub- 
lic measure came up in this House about the propriety of which there was some doubt, and he 
opposed it. Few, perhaps, have sought the reason why he did so. ‘ Because,” he said, “it 
would be doing for himself what he did not do for his hired man.’’ Ah! here is the rule of 
justice and judgment which obtains at the tribunal where he has gone, and where we must go— 
‘Do unto others as ye would that they should do to you,’’ for with what measure ye mete, 
it shall be measured to you again. The last time I ever saw Senator Funk, he came into 
this Hotse to consult with his esteemed colleague at my side, and to ask me to join a portion of 
my district with his county, in restraining some evil practice of gaming. Little did we then think 
that these halls would no more echo the sound of his voice. So inscrutable are the ways of God 
to man. It was then very perceptible that his health was much disturbed. In reply to a ques- 
tion, he said he was far from well. Even then, the grim monster was struggling for his prey. 
But the proper limits for these few remarks will not allow of any special detail. I would gladly 
linger over his memory and his virtues. 

Illinois will wait long for the coming of another such as he. But I am glad to believe that 
the enemy did not find him as one wholly disarmed. He marched out of his strong fortress 
unseen by mortal eye, with the calm dignity so peculiar to his nature, and surrendered up to 
the King of Terrors. He had, I doubt not, long since learned that 


“Who builds on less than immortal base, 
Destines all his joys to death.” 


But how instructive this lesson to us. Neither wealth, nor place, nor power could save 
him from the grave; for if wealth could beguile death, then he had no need to die. 

How unspeakably sad, and yet more beautiful than any creation of romance, was that 
other death so closely connected with his. The golden cord that binds one heart to another in 
the world is seldom so strong that it will not bear to be broken. But in this instance, that cord 
had grown to be life itself. Scarcely had he entered the valley of the shadow of death before 
she who had been the loved companion of more than forty years of joy and sorrow, without any 
apparent disease, left all, and followed in swift pursuit. Nearly half a century ago, they started 
out on life’s journey, hand in hand, and now, at the end, they peacefnlly lie down together and 
draw the drapery of death around them. Erelong they will rise triumphantly, to hail Him 
Who has conquered death, and the brightness of Whose coming will dispel the gloom of 
the grave. 
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Mr. Funk left no will, but a well-understood wish was carried out in all its details 
by the heirs. No administration was entered into, but all of the children, nine in 
number, met and divided the vast estate in a perfectly amicable manner, without even 
the advice of any outside party. Just before his death, Mr. Funk had erected a very 
fine family mansion on the site of his old house. This, in the apportionment, was set 
apart to the youngest son, who bears the father’s name. A biography of other mem- 
bers of the family will be found in another part of the work. 

Of the five brothers who came out in 1823, 1824 and 1825, only Robert survives. 
There were originally nine children, six boys and three girls. None of the other members 
of the family prospered as did Isaac. Absalom, who died in 1840, had prospects almost 
equally bright; but his comparatively early death came before the most prosperous 
times of this section were fully realized. 

It is said of John Funk, who came out in 1825, that he was utterly oblivious to 
lands, cattle or money, except just enough of the last-named to have a good time. He 
was always sure of a living from his two brothers, ‘“ Ab. and Ike.” At the stores, it 
was known that John never had anything to pay with, though he would buy with the 
same confidence as would his two well-to-do brothers. At the end of stated periods, 
Isaac and Absalom would call for their bills, and as regularly would the merchants pre- 
sent John’s accounts, which Isaac and Absalom good-naturedly liquidated. John never 
made any inquiry about his bills with a view to settlement, but it is supposed he fully 
expected to pay them himself. The Funks, Stubblefields and Brock, as before inti- 
mated, claimed the most of the land adjacent to the timber, and when it came into 
market, entered the same. The township, therefore, did not settle as rapidly as some 
others, because there was no more timber-land, and the value of the prairie was not 
appreciated until a later day. However, when the [Illinois Central Railroad was char- 
tered, one-half of the vacant land was given to that company as a consideration for the 
building of the road. The balance of the unoccupied land was at once raised to $2.50 
per acre, at which price it was soon bought. The Chicago & Alton Railroad, completed 
through this section in 1852, further increased the value of lands, and thus hastened 
their sale, so that, by about 1856, all of the township of Funk’s Grove had been 
entered. The building of these roads was the real basis for the prosperity of this sec- 
tion. Prior to this, the markets for the products of the farm were Chicago and Peoria, 
and supplies had to be hauled long distances by wagon. The roads have brought mar- 
kets almost to the very doors of the producers, and goods are as cheap as in the large 
cities. 

MILLS. 

The timber of this township is very fine. Unlike most timber along the little 
creeks, which is usually of a small, stunted growth of oak and basswood. the timber 
along Sugar Creek at this point, is of a heavy growth of walnut, maple and oak. A 
saw-mill was built here at an early date, for the manufacture of the trees into lumber. 
The large farming and stock-raising operations carried on by Isaac Funk, required a 
large amount of lumber for fences, sheds, etc. 

The mill was put up by lsaac Funk mainly for his own use. Later, Col. J. Straight, 
of Indianapolis, bought of the Funk family 1,200 walnut trees, and brought to the station 
a mill for the manufacturing of them into lumber. An amount exceeding 2,000 cars has 
been sawed and sent to New York, where there is a large demand for the product for 
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making furniture. The beautiful forest is rapidly passing away, and, in a short time 
the best part will thus have been consumed. 

Before the building of the railroads through this country, there were two special 
inducements for building distilleries. There was a large surplus of corn which it was 
difficult to market, and the consumers of the product of the still were plentier than at 
present. It was not counted a disgrace to patronize the tavern, which was then the 
dram-shop; and a small distillery in the midst of a farming community was accounted a 
good thing for those who brought there their grain for sale, and took back a jug or a 
barrel of the product. To accommodate those who might wish to patronize such 
an institution in either way, Robert Funk built a small distillery on Section 17, in about 
1840. We are bound to say, however, that the distillery was not a great success. In 
a few years it was allowed to run down, and the copper stills were sold as old copper. 
To the credit of the old-time distillers, it is said they made a better article than is man- 
ufactured by the more pretentious establishments of the present day. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


The first schoolhouse built in this township was a small log affair, erected on the 
site of the Methodist Church, west of Funk Grove Station. It was built upon the 
mutnal assistance plan, the neighbors meeting at an appointed time, bringing their axes, 
saws and such other implements as they happened to possess. This was about 1827, 
and the I'unks and Stubblefields, of this township, and several persons at the west end 
of the grove, in Mount Hope Township, were concerned in its erection. It is described 
as being about twenty feet square, covered with clapboards held in place by weight-poles ; 
as having a clapboard door hung on wooden hinges; puncheon floor and puncheon seats, 
and with desks made by boring auger-holes into the wall, inserting wooden pins therein, 
and laying on the pins boards hewéed from walnut logs. The warming apparatus was a 
huge fireplace extending one-half of the whole length of one side of the house, into which 
could be rolled logs requiring the strength of two of the largest boys to carry. The 
arrangements, however, were the crowning invention of that time. On two sides of the 
house, the halves of two contiguous logs of the wall were cut out the whole length of 
the building. Across these openings, at short intervals, were placed small sticks, upon 
which paper greased with hog’s lard was pasted. This made a translucent window, 
admitting the rays of light, and, at the same time preventing the children from looking 
out, and obviating the necessity of blinds. Nothing in modern use, except real stained 
glass, compares in utility with the windows of this schoolhouse. The fastening to the 
door, too, was ingenious, and deserves description. The latch was a wooden bar, similar 
to those now in use on gates or barn-doors, and was placed on the inside of the door. 
To enable one on the outside of the door to raise the latch, an auger-hole was bored 
through a few inches above the latch, and through this a leather thong was drawn, and 
tied to the latch inside. Doubtless this invention gave rise to the saying, “the latch- 
string is out,” as it was used on the doors of’ most of the cabins at that date. 

In this temple of learning, Andrew Biggs and Andrew MeMillan taught some of 
the first schools. One of these taught the first, but we are unable to settle the honor 
more definitely on cither. A little reading, writing and ciphering constituted the full 
course of study at the Funk’s Grove Academy. Jonathan Dow was one of the pioneer 
teachers at this school, and, from some of his peculiarities, must have been related to 
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Lorenzo, of evangelist fame. It was the custom in those times for the teacher to 
“board round,” but Dow preferred to board himself at the schoolhouse. He lived 
entirely on vegetable diet, nearly all of which consisted of apples, potatoes and corn- 
cakes, which he had stored in large quantities beneath the floor of the school-room. 
It was the custom then at Christmas to demand of the teacher a treat, and in the event 
of any hesitation on the part of the master, he was barred out of the house. The boys, 
however, never found Dow outside, as he boarded there, and, when Christmas came that 
winter, the master assumed to have the advantage of the boys, and declined to stand 
the apples and cider demanded. But the boys were not to be bafiled so easily, and 
with a preconcerted action seized upon the teacher and dragged him, squirming and 
kicking, from the house. Rushing inside, they closed the door, and another parley 
ensued, without the effect, however, of bringing the obstinate Dow to terms. At last, 
after a short council of war had been held by the boys, they opened the door and 
allowed the master to enter. He thought then he had won the day, but the movement 
of the boys was only a little strategy to again get him in their hands. He was accord- 
ingly again grabbed and carried to the creek which ran close by. The ice was cut, and 
they were about to immerse him in the chilly flood, when he gave up and promised to 
treat. Then were disclosed the stores of apples, cider, potatoes and hominy beneath 
the puncheon floor. All helped themselves to the viands ; a good time was had; the 
parents praised their boys’ pluck in whipping out the master; and then the school pro- 
ceeded as before. 

A few years later, a schoolhouse was erected in the southeastern part of the town- 
ship, in the Kickapoo Creek settlement, and owing to the large tracts of land held by 
the families heretofore named, and the sparsely-settled condition of the township, no 
other schools were organized for more than twenty years, though the old buildings, with 
the puncheon floors, seats and desks, long before that time, gave way to better houses. 
As indicating the progress made in this township, in 1858, there were reported 
two schools, with fifty-two pupils; in 1868, five schools, with two hundred and eighty 
pupils; and at this time again ten years later, six schools, with about three hundred 
scholars. In 1858, the total expenditure for sustaining schools was a little less than 
three hundred dollars, while in 1878, it was nearly as many thousands. 


RELIGION. 


Were we to judge this township by the number of church spires, we should say 
that there is but little of the article here, as the large township contains but one church. 
However, the people here are not without all of the church privileges requisite to a 
high standard of Christianity. The church mentioned is near the center of the town- 
ship, and this furnishes accommodations for all in its vicinity; while churches at McLean, 
Waynesville, Shirley and Heyworth count among their strongest supporters citizens of 
this township. The Methodist Church of Funk’s Grove was organized at a very early 
day. The little log schoolhouse mentioned above was built for religious as well as edu- 
cational purposes, and here, at about the same time, the church was established by 
Adam Funk, Robert Funk, Robert Stubblefield, John Stubblefield, Mrs. Brock and a 
few other women. It may be said that the church at the time was a family affair, as 
the parties were nearly all related, the two Stubblefields named having married sisters of 
Robert Funk. The society worshipped in the little log schoolhouse and its successors 
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until 1866, when the present comfortable house of worship was erected. It is a good 
frame building, 36x50 feet in size,’and cost $3,500. The country in the vicinity of the 
church is sparsely settled, there being so many large farms; and the number of mem- 
bers does not, at present, exceed thirty. Sunday school is sustained during the summer, 
but during winter it is suspended. Rev. Mr. Shinn is the present Pastor. 


DESCRIPTION. 


Funk’s-Grove Township is bounded on the west, north and east, respectively, by 
. Mount Hope, Dale and Randolph Townships; and on the south by DeWitt County. 
This township consists of all of Congressional Town 22, Range 1 east, and the north 
third of Town 21, in same range. It is one of the best watered townships in the 
county, seeming to be the natural home for stock of various kinds common to this cli- 
mate. Indeed, this has long been a notorious stock region. The Kickapoo and 
branches of Sugar Creek flow from the northeast to the southwest. The land is of a 
first-class quality, well adapted to the raising of corn, rye, oats, wheat and vegetables of 
various kinds. The Chicago & Alton Railroad, built in 1852, passes through the north- 
western corner, affording at the station and at McLean an outlet for the vast products 
of this section. A switch is the only improvement at the station, and was located at 
the request of Isaac Funk, and for the accommodation of his estate. 


OLD TOWN TOWNSHIP. 


There is not a railroad coming into Bloomington, which carries its passengers 
through a prettier country—a country more attractive to the eye, and one which would 
attract the attention of strangers more quickly—than does the La Fayette, Bloomington 
& Mississippi Railroad as it passes through Old Town Township. As one travels over 
this road, he gets a very fair view of almost the entire township. This road extends 
east and west through the center of the third tier of sections from the north. The 
rolling prairies stretch far away to the north, while on the south may be seen, extending 
the entire length of the township, the irregular edge of the Old Town Timber. 

This township derived its name from the belt of timber which crosses its southern 
border. This grove is some eighteen miles long, and two to three miles wide. It fol- 
lows no water-course, but passes directly east and west, without regard to the “lay of 
the land.” It derived its name from the old Indian town on its northern border. Old 
Tofvn is an exact Congressional township, and lies just south of the center of Mclean 
County. It is designated Town 23 north, Range 3 east of the Third Principal Merid- 
ian. It is bounded on the north by Towanda Township, on the east by Padua, on the 
south by Downs, and on the west by Bloomington Township. It is crossed by the head- 
waters of Kickapoo Creek. The little stream enters from Padua, at the southeast cor- 
ner of Section 13. It flows west to the northeast corner of Section 22, and thence 
south to near the southwest corner of Section 33. All the northern part of the town- 
ship is prairie, with the exception of Island Grove, a little patch of timber near the cen- 
ter. The prairies are rolling, and are covered by fine farms and elegant residences. 
The soil is good, and yields largely of either corn or oats. Corn is the principal product. 
Oats come next. Potatoes and grass do well. A large portion of the corn is shipped, 
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but not all. A considerable amount of hogs and cattle are shipped. Very little wheat 
is produced. Beside the La Fayette, Bloomington & Mississippi Railroad already men- 
tioned, Old Town is crossed by another. The Indianapolis, Bloomington & Western 
Railway. This road crosses the southwest corner of the township, entering from the 
southeast, near the southeast corner of Section 32, and leaving near the southwest corner 
of Section 30. There are two flag-stations in the township—Holder, on the east side, 
on the L., B. & M. R. R., and Gillum, in the southwest, on the I., B. & W. 


EARLY SETTLEMENT. 


When emigrants began to come into McLean County, it was not long before every 
grove had its cluster of pale-faces. Not only do we find that every cluster of trees 
brought early settlers, but larger belts were soon surrounded. ‘The first settlement of Old 
Town Timber was begun farther east than the present limits of the township of the 
same name. But it was not long until a settlement was made on Kickapoo Creek. In 
the spring of 1826, William Evans built the first cabin ever erected in Old Town. He 
came from the settlement at Blooming Grove. He went to work, and, by the spring of 
1827, he had enough prairie broken to permit of quite a crop. But all his hopes were 
destined to be overthrown. In September, 1827, there came a hurricane which demol- 
ished his crops, swept away his fences and destroyed his dwelling. After so severe a 
disaster, he was too much disheartened to rebuild his scattered improvements, so he 
moved to Blooming Grove. It will thus be seen that the first attempt to establish a 
dwelling in this populous and beautiful township, was a failure. The elements were 
against it, and who could prevail? The same hurricane that dealt such a heavy blow 
to Mr. Evans, destroyed much of the Old Town timber. Where it passed through, 
the forest was leveled to the ground. There still may be seen a few trunks of the large 
trees that were uprooted by the gale. ‘The present growth of timber has sprung up 
since the storm. 

The next man to arrive at Kickapoo Creek, in this township, was, probably, Will- 
iam Maxwell. He came from North Carolina about 1829, or, possibly, as late as 1831. 
He lived on Kickapoo Creek until his death, which occurred in 1837. He had three 
sons. They all moved away to Iowa. One daughter now lives in Le Roy. Her hus- 
band’s name is Henry Dickerson. John Bishop came in 1830. He is now living in 
Bloomington. In 1833, William Bishop arrived. His wife, the mother of Dr. Bishop, 
in Bloomington, is still living. At about this time, John Hendryx came. He is not 
the man who first settled in Blooming Grove, but quite another person, and is no 
relation. He had several children, the most prominent of whom is Mrs. Lewis Case. 
On the 26th of July, 1833, Lewis Case and family moved into the little settlement 
begun on the Kickapoo. Mr. and Mrs. Case are now the oldest settlers living in the 
township, though there are others living in different parts of the county who lived in 
Old Town before they did. The Cases came from Seneca, N. Y. Mr. Case was born 
in 1809, and Mrs. Case in 1810. They have four daughters now living, but none 
reside in the township. When Lewis Case came, he found Isaac Haner here. Teams 
were scarce in those days, and even a good pair of oxen were not always to be had, so 
Mr. Haner had yoked his cows, and with those prepared the soil for the seed. In the 
fall of 1833, Archibald Martin arrived. He afterward moved over into Padua ‘Town- 
ship, and died there. In the fall of the same year, Abner Case and family came. Abner 
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Case was the father of Lewis, and moved into his house when he first arrived. Mrs. 
Case loves to tell the story of their winter’s residence in the cabin. Lewis Case and 
family, the family of Abner Case, of Charles Lewis and of Thaddeus Case all lived 
within the narrow limits of one small cabin. This cabin had but one room, and that 
was not more than fourteen feet square. A log house was the best kind for this sort of 
crowding. The logs were bored into and pins driven in, which supported one side of 
the bedstead. One leg was all that this primitive style of bedstead required, the places 
of the others being taken by two sides of the wall. The trundle-bed then did its best 
service, for it was not possible to find sleeping-room for thirteen persons within a space 
fourteen feet square, and this partly occupied by household goods, without the double- 
layer system so easily introduced by a trundle-bed. Trunks and boxes of all kinds had 
to be perched on wooden pins in the wall. And yet those were days in which the 
fabric of life was fraught with as much joy as are the more recent times, with all the 
luxuries of a more advanced civilization. How many of the poorest in our midst would 
dare to brave the hardships of pioneer life? But the necessity of such trying circum- 
stances is now past. ven the frontier settlements in the Far West are not compelled 
to endure the trials and privations that were once common in this country. 

In 1834, James Cowden came from Kentucky. The family located in the 
southwestern part of the township, and some of the descendants still reside there. Paul 
Lebo came later, probably about 1837. He first stopped in Padua, but afterward came 
into Old Town. He was killed by the falling of a tree. The accident occurred in the 
Old Town Timber, just south of Lewis Case’s residence. Mr. Lebo had succeeded in 
getting the tree partly down, but it had lodged in another tree. On cutting the second 
tree, he started to run, and, just as he was about clearing the length of the tree, one of 
the upper branches struck him on the head and crushed his skull. His son was on the 
ground at the time, and witnessed the accident. 

The Campbell family came in 1837. Mr. Campbell was born in Ireland, but came 
to this township from Bourbon County, Ky. He was what they called a rich man, in 
those days. He brought with him $1,100 in money. He had four sons. They own 
considerable land in the southeastern part of the township, and are prominent citizens 
of that locality. 

From this time on, the immigrants followed each other in such an irregular way 
that it would be impossible to trace them. It was a long time before the northern part 
of the township was settled. Although the prairie was as charmingly located as it 
could be, the early settler did not venture upon it. There were a few who had made 
their homes on the prairie in 1854. In this year, the first of the settlement now in the 
northeast corner of Old Town and adjoining townships was made by John R. Benja- 
min, who came from Columbia County, N. ¥. He belongs to the Friends, and was 
the forerunner of the settlement formed by them. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


The first school in this township is very vividly remembered. There are no 
doubts as to its location, or who was the teacher. Mr. and Mrs. Lewis Case were 
anxious to see their children enjoying the benefits of a good education. There were 
others, too, that longed to get their little ones within the limits of some educational 
institution. But the want of a building made it difficult to begin. It was thought 
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that the smoke-house, belonging to Mr. Case, might suffice for the present need ; but. 
on farther consideration, it was concluded to use the spare room in his barn. The barn 
was a new one; and, though the thought is diverting, doubtless furnished more com- 
fortable apartments than many of the first buildings erected especially for school pur- 
poses. The school was taught in the summer, and, of course, no fire was necessary. 
The horses could oceupy one side and the school the other—at the horses’ heads. 
This barn is standing yet; and the marks on the old barn-door, which answered asa 
kind of schedule, long remained to tell the story of regularity or irregularity of the 
members of that little school. 

The teacher of this little flock was Callista Stanton. She had eight pupils. Asa 
compensation for her services, duly and faithfully performed, she received the munif- 
icent sum of $1.50 per week. This was the summer of 1838. Miss Stanton was a 
very fairly educated lady. She remained in the county and continued tcaching for a 
long time. What remuneration she afterward received for her labors as “ school ma’am,” 
we do not know, but it is to be hoped that the directors never concluded to reduce her 
salary on account of “hard times.” After this, a log schoolhouse was built, and a 
male teacher employed. Schools multiplied and houses were built, until now there are 
eight districts instead of the one in 1838. How many children there were then, under 
twenty-one, we do not know, but not, probably, more than 25; now there are 407. 
The number, then, between six and twenty-one, was about 15; the same heading now 
shows 264. The number of pupils then enrolled was 8; at present there are 221. 
No school buildings had then been erected, while seven beautiful schoolhouses now 
furnish the youth of the township comfortable apartments in which to pursue a course 
of instruction, without the necessity of sheltering themselves either in smoke-houses or 
barns. The total amount paid their teacher, had she continued teaching for nine 
months, would not have reached $50. |The actual amount was $15. Now the town- 
ship pays annually, for teachers, $1,966.07, with a total expenditure of $2,897.06 per 
annum. ‘The estimated value of school property is $3,100. The highest wages paid 
for teaching is $45 per month. 

CHURCHES. 

The first to hold meetings here were the Methodists. There had been preaching 
at the residence of Mr. Frankenbarger, in Padua. Mrs. Case tells how thankful she 
was when they got an ox-team and wagon, so that they could go to meeting. Not 
everybody could afford a wagon in which to ride to meeting. It was a luxury that was 
to be appreciated. There was soon a sufficient number of members around the resi- 
dence of Lewis Case to justify the formation of a class. This class met at the cabin 
on Sundays for prayer and class meeting, their regular circuit preaching being held 
during the week. The Rev. Mr. Royal was the the first circuit preacher. Circuit 
preachers traveled over vast scopes of country and established places of meeting wher- 
ever there was an opening. They preached a greater portion of the time, and, conse- 
quently had to make many of their appointments on week-days. The members of 
this first class were Abner Case, Jane Hendryx, Mr. and Mrs. Cusey, Eliza and Paul 
Lebo, Mrs. Hartley and Rachel Case. A number of the young men who came to 
prayer and class meeting here, finally became ministers. William Orange held a pro- 
tracted meeting in the cabin. It was continued a'long time and resulted in the addi- 
tion of many new members to the little class of eight. The cabin, the residence of 
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Mr. Lewis Case, continued to be the place of meeting for thirteen years. The Presid- 
ing Elder on this district when the meeting was first organized, was John Sinclair. 
Quarterly Meeting was held at one time in the same barn in which was taught the first 
school. Peter Cartwright, the renowned pioneer of Methodism, used to preach at Old 
Town Timber, but he never preached at Mr. Case’s cabin. There are quite a number 
of Methodists in the southern part of Old Town, but their place of meeting is in 
Downs. They have a church and a large and flourishing society there. 

The Methodists built a church at what is known as Benjaminville—a clump of 
houses near the northeastern corner of the township. This was built in 1859. Itisa 
neat little building, 20x32 feet. The society flourished and did well in Benjaminville, 
but when the L. B. & M. R. R. came through only a mile and a half south, and the 
little town of Holder was laid out, they thought it would be better to move the church 
to Holder. Accordingly, in 1873, it was taken down to the station. But the church 
was sold, in 1877, to the United Brethren, who still own it. The Methodists then 
built a church in Padua Township, east of Benjaminville, where they now hold serv- 
ices. This society of United Brethren was organized recently. Its pastor is Rev. 
F. R. Mitchell. 

The Protestant Methodists first held their meetings in the schoolhouse near Scam- 
mon Rodman’s. They had a great revival there. A society was built up, and as a 
result a church was built. It is called Pleasant Grove Chapel, and is located on the 
northeast corner of Section 27. It is 28x38 feet, and was built about sixteen years 
ago. Among the prominent early members, may be mentioned Messrs. Rodman, 
Fogle and John Brown. There is a very fair society at present, with the Rev. T. J. 
Gregory as Pastor. 

The first and only Christian society in the township was begun about twelve 
years ago, in a schoolhouse west of Benjaminville. They began with about twenty 
members. Robert Moore and Harrison Horine were Elders. They organized the 
Church and were the only preachers for a time. In 1869, they built a church in Ben- 
jaminville. The cost of construction was nearly $2,000; size 30x42 feet. The com- 
ing of the railroad had the same effect upon the Christians that it had upon the Method- 
ists. They, too, moved their church to Holder. The society is not as strong now as 
it has been. Some of its members have died and others moved away. The Rev. 
Robert Moore is still Pastor, although they have had others. 

- In the northeastern part of Old Town and adjoining townships, there is one of the 
strongest settlements of the Friends that is to be found anywhere in the State. John 
R. Benjamin may be regarded the father of the society. In 1854,.he came from 
Columbia County, N. Y. There were very few settlements, at that time, on the 
prairie. There was an opportunity for making a selection. He bought the south half 
of Section 1 and the northeast quarter of Section 12, adjoining. In the spring of 1856, 
two other families came—Joseph Marot and Timothy Benjamin, a brother to John R. 
Benjamin. Marot moved to Padua, but Joseph Benjamin occupied the northwest 
quarter of Section 1. Abner Moore, their first minister, came in the spring of 1858. 
He was a New Yorker, too, and came from near Rochester. After his arrival, they had 
regular Sabbath services. ‘or this purpose, they used the upper story of a building 
erected by Mr. John R. Benjamin, and used asa shop below, but with a fair room 
above. In this hall, they held their meetings for a year and a half. They built their 
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first church in 1859. It is three-fourths of a mile south of the northern line of the 
township. This became too small, and was moved off the church lot, and is now used 
for public meetings of all kinds. It is a frame house, 24 by 32 feet. Thé second 
church was built in 1874. This, too, is a frame church, 32 by 42 feet, and cost © 
$1,800. From the first, the society has continued to grow, and has increased to about 
twenty-five families. At one time, Sidney Averill taught a Friends’ school in the hall 
over the wagon-shop. He was a preacher, and exercised himself in both teaching and 
preaching. Before the building of a church here, the members used to go to Putnam 
County, to attend Quarterly Meetings. Since 1875, the Quarterly Meeting has been 
held here twice a year. They hold one in Indiana, and one in Putnam County, this 
State. These are the only Quarterly Meetings held anywhere in the States of Illinois 
or Indiana, and, as a result, these meetings are attended from long distances. 

At the southeast corner of Section 1, and just across the line, in Padua Township, 
several dwelling-houses were built. Mr. Benjamin built a wagon-shop, and a store and 
blacksmith-shop were afterward set up. Then came the three churches, so that the 
place was called a town. No organization was ever effected, but it is known as Benja- 
minville. There is now a store and blacksmith-shop, with several dwellings. There is 
not much demand for a village. Holder is only one and a half miles south. Both are 
quite small, most all trading being done in Bloomington. 


WAR RECORD AND POLITICS. 


There were very few inhabitants here during the Black Hawk war. We 
found no soldiers of the Mexican war. The late war called out the full strength of the 
township. There were no drafts. Of those who lost their lives from service in the 
army, we learned the names of none but Henry Mannen and Samuel Fogle. There 
probably were others, but they rest in their unknown graves, with no one to herald 
their deeds abroad or “ draw their frailties from their dread abode.” 

Since the organization of the Republican party, Old Town has been Republican. 
This township alone gave Lincoln 100 majority. Since that time, the Republicans have 
not held their own, or what would be, perhaps, a different thing, the opposition has 
developed more strength. But on all national or State questions, where party contest is 
direct, tlle Republicans carry by a greater or less majority. Party spirit does not gen- 
erally run very high. All are amicable and disposed “ to bear the evils that they have,” 
ete. In township elections, only one ticket is put in the field. This is composed of 
Democrats and Republicans, little attention being paid to parties so long as the candi- 
dates are able and willing to discharge the duties of their respective offices according to 
the best of their ability, and for the good of their constituents. 


INCIDENTS. 


The first child born in Old Town was Disa Maxwell, and the next was Chloe . 
Bishop. The former was born in 1831. The first marriage was solemnized in 1835. 
The parties made happy were Alice Hendryx and William Brewer. The husband after- 
ward died, and the widow married William Hartly. She now lives in Bloomington. 
The first death is supposed to have been that of a little child about a year old. This 
was in 1834. Mr. Case split out slabs from a basswood-tree and made a coffin. He 
planed it, and, after considerable labor, made it appear quite pretty, but it was white. 
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To blacken it, the ladies took straw and burned it, and made a paint of the ashes. They ’ 
were surprisingly successful, and had the coffin nicely colored. 

The Old Town settlers suffered frequently from prairie-fires. No one, who has 
never witnessed a fire on the prairies, can form any just conception of it. There is 
nothing that seems more like the indignant breath of the Almighty, or reminds one 
more forcibly of that passage of Scripture, “The elements shall melt with fervent 
heat,” than does the onward rush of a prairie-fire as it gathers strength from a sweeping 
gale. It bounds on with a speed equal to that of the swiftest horse, and often overtakes 
the traveler on the road. We were not informed of any losses of property from these 
tornadoes of flame, but we learned that Abner Case, in fighting the fire in order to 
extinguish it, lost one eye. 

Game was plenty, and there were a number of hunters along Old Town Timber. 
The hunters used to make the ruins of Mr. Kvans’ cabin, that he left on the creek, after 
the hurricane of 1827, a place of rendezvous. Wolves were numerous on the prairie, 
with turkeys and bees in the woods. 

Some of the customs in the domestic economy were unique, and suggest the adapt- 
ability of the pioneers. In salting meat, they used troughs made from logs. Fora 
wash-tub, the ladies frequently used one-half of a salt-barrel. The barrel was sawn 
through the middle, and thus furnished two to the barrel. The wheel and the loom 
were the necessary furniture of every dwelling, and to make them often required a vast 
amount of work. Trees had to be cut down and split into timbers of the proper dimen- 
sions, and then hewed and planed and mortised until things would fit all round. Mrs. 
Lewis Case reports her first wash-board as follows: A stick of wood of moderate size, 
split in the middle, then smoothed off a little with a plane, then sawed across to a 
short depth, and tolerably close together; after this, alternate spaces between the 
saw-cuts, chiseled out with a narrow chisel. This leaves a board on which a pioneer 
woman could wash and get her clothes clean, by a rough usage of the hands and careful 
management of the clothes. ’ 

A sad affair occurred only a few years ago, which gives another text from which to 
preach a temperance sermon. Frederic Hendryx had had some trouble in his family ; 
he went to Bloomington, became intoxicated and started home; he got hold of a 
revolver and declared that he would shoot his wife. When he reached home in this 
condition, his wife became frightened and started to run; she had only reached’ the 
gate when she was shot by her husband. All the large children were frightened off the 
place ; but when the people came to the house next morning, they found Mrs. Hen- 
dryx lying dead at the gate with her little child in her arms. The child was alive and 
had been asleep. Farther search revealed the fact that, after killing his wife, Hendryx 
had gone to the straw-stack and there shot himself, so that the morning found them 
both dead. 

RAILROADS AND HIGHWAYS. 

The La Fayette, Bloomington & Mississippi Railway was completed through this 
section in 1871. The cars began running in the fall of the same year. The Indianap- 
olis, Bloomington & Western was finished a short time before. The former extends 
through the township on the half-section line, two and one-half miles from the north 
side; the latter crosses the southwestern corner. These roads both received aid in the 
way of bonds. Bloomington subscribed heavily; but Old Town owes them nothing. 
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While it is questionable whether they have been of any material benefit to Bloomington, 
there is no doubt about the advantage which the country derives from them. They 
take the farmers’ grain and stock, right at home, almost. They increase the value of” 
land, since any one who wishes to farm can have ready means of transport for his pro- 
ducts; and any one desiring a country residence, can have it with about all the conven- 
iences of a suburban villa, and at a much smaller cost. These influences cause a 
thorough development of all the resources of the country. In contrast with the present 
facilities for shipping grain, Mr. Case mentions the fact that he has hauled wheat all the 
way to Chicago and sold it at 38 cents per bushel. 

There are forty-one miles of authorized roads in the township, excluding twelve 
miles on the outside lines, kept in repair by other townships; these are generally kept 
in good condition. The prairie is sufficiently rolling to permit the drainage of all roads. 
that need it. There is one iron bridge; it spans the Kickapoo. The old State road 
from the Big Grove to Peoria, erosses the township a short distance; it runs along 
the north line of the township a short distance ; when near the southeast corner of Sec- 
tion 33, it turns obliquely north and west, through Sections 29, 30 and 32. There is 
another old road that follows no lines on its course; this is the road to Cheney’s Grove 
from Bloomington. With the exception of these two roads, all follow section lines, most 
of which are regularly laid out as public thoroughfares. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE TOWNSHIP. 


With the other townships of McLean County, Old Town began her separate organized 
existence in 1858. It will be seen that some of the men who were elected at the first town- 
ship election—April 6, 1858—are now officers of the township. The return made to. 
the County Clerk in 1858 was as follows: Scammon Rodman, Supervisor; Lindley 
Hefling, Town Clerk; Samuel Noggle, Assessor; Frederic R. Cowden, Collector; John 
B. Chores, Overseer of the Poor; Chalkley Bell, Samuel Sunderland and Elihu Rogan, 
Commissioners of Highways; John Rowley and James A. Savidge, Justices of the 
Peace ;; Gilbert Tompkins and Samuel Mitchell, Constables. The present officers are : 
James Rayburn, Supervisor; J. M. Dooley, J.J. Cowden and J. Fleming, Commission- 
ers of Highways; Jeremiah Whitcomb and J. D. Rowley, Justices of the Peace; Gil- 
bert Tompkins, Constable; Scammon Rodman, Dennis MeBarnes and Archibald Camp- 
bell, Town Trustees; J.M. Dooley, Town Treasurer; O. G. Dooley, Assessor; S. C. 
Fuller, Collector. 

HOLDER 
is a station on the La Fayette, Bloomington & Mississippi Railroad, on the east line of 
the township. It is on the prairie just north of the small stream that is the principal 
source of Kickapoo Creek. Holder was surveyed in October, 1871, by W. P. Ander- 
son, County Surveyor. Charles W. Holder was the owner of the village, and had it. 
surveyed. It comprised, at first, forty acres—twenty acres in Old Town and twenty in- 
Padua. ‘The portion in Padua was located in Section 18—ten acres in the northwest 
corner of the southwest quarter, and ten acres in the southwest corner of the northwest. 
quarter; but this has been bought back and belongs to the adjoining farms. So, also, 
has the ten acres on the south, in Old Town. Ten acres is all that is left. This is the 
southeast corner of the northeast quarter of Section 13. F. I. Bradley has been the 
station agent from the first. There was never a post office in the township until this 
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one was established here. Fleming Brothers keep a general country store. They also 
buy and ship grain. William P. Anderson is also a grain-dealer. More corn is shipped 
than anything else. There is a considerable shipment of hogs and cattle to Chicago by 
way of the Illinois Central. G. A. Rowley has blacksmith-shop. There are two 
churches. The history of these, may be found under the heading ‘ Churches,” in the 
general history of the township. There are but few dwellings in Holder, but it does 
an amount of business more than proportioned to its size. 


GILLUM 


is a flag-station on the Indianapolis, Bloomington & Western Railway, in the southwestern 
corner of the township. It is on the section line between Sections 31 and 32, near 
the center from north to south. 


LAWNDALE TOWNSHIP. 


Township 25 north, Range 5 east of the Third Principal Meridian. Lawndale is 
a full Congressional township, but, owing to the fact that its northern tier of sections lay 
along the “ correction line,” they are, on an average, a half mile longer from north to 
south than the standard section, and it makes the township six by six and one-half 
miles. The name given it was by “natural selection,’ and-was suggested from the 
topographical appearance when in a state of nature. An elevation which but for its 
continuous stretch would properly be called a mound, extends from the northwest cor- 
ner of the township through it to the east center. From this ridge, the slope toward 
the northeast ends in almost a dead level, which stretches away for miles to Indian 
Grove in Livingston County. Toward the southwest the decline is more gentle and 
more undulating. Free from any break or unpleasant appearance, the early settler 
must have looked with real pleasure upon the slope stretching away to the Mackinaw 
Timber, to the extreme southwestern corner of the town, a scene not easily forgotten by 
one who viewed this beautiful nature’s lawn, now thickly studded with houses, orchards, 
hedges and all the insignia of healthy cultivation, before a furrow was struck or any- 
thing to disturb the eye nearer than the curling smoke of three or four cabins along the 
stream in the distance. That such beautiful dales should lie open to settlement for 
twenty years after being brought into market, must ever remain to the younger ones 
who read these pages, in a great measure a mystery. Standing on this elevation, one 
cannot fail to partially realize the fear that hung over poor Maj. Darnall’s mind on 
that desperate winter's trip from the Mackinaw to Indian Grove. With but slight help 
from a tropical imagination, one can almost see hope, fear and dread despair by turn 
taking possession of him, as his faithful horse flounders through the deep incrusted 
snow on that never-to-be-forgotten ten-miles trip. No military leader ever led an 
army on doubtful engagement more fully impressed with the magnitude of the respon- 
sibility of his every move than was Maj. Darnall on that lonely, trying ride to his snow- 
bound little family. For the first five miles, his way led gradually up the rise of land, 
the Indian Grove not being in sight until he had completed the first half. Hardly 
knowing whether he would ever see the trees which surrounded his home, he pressed 
on in the terrible snow until this height was gained, after which the way was more easy 
by the natural deelivity of the land, but the difficulty largely increased by the fatigue 
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of his faithful horse. It is not to be wondered at that his relatives on the Mackinaw 
were so uneasy as to’ try soon after to make an unsuccessful trip of discovery. The 
endeavor was abandoned, after making only a portion of the distance, from sheer inabil- 
ity to go on. 

The Henline Creek flows from near the center southwesterly to the Mackinaw, 
which only runs across the southwestern corner of the township. Lawndale was all 
prairie, except portions of Sections 31, 32 and 33. The name was suggested by Hon. 
John Cassedy when the township was organized, and readily accepted. The timber 
along the stream is of the varieties usually found in this portion of the State—oaks, 
black-walnut and hickory predominating. Along this the early settlers lived without 
for ten years being troubled by tax-gatherers, neighbors, or other attendants to civiliza- 
tion. They purchased timber-land, but enjoyed the free use of all the prairie-land they 
wanted, not thinking it worth buying. When the first prairie-lands were bought for $1.25 
per acre, the timber-lands were held at, and in fact, some actually sold for from $35 to 
$60 per acre. With no coal to burn, no Osage orange for fencing, and herds of cattle 
ranging at will over the country, before the days of cattle ordinances, it was hardly 
thought safe to commence a farm without a piece of timber-land to furnish fencing and 
fuel. The first settlement made in the township was by the Henline family. some of 
whom, with their numerous descendants, still*reside on the lands that they first brought 
into cultivation. 

Three brothers of the name, who were of German descent, John, George and 
William, had grown up in Boone County, Ky., and in the fall of 1828, started from 
that place for this State. It was at a time when Illinois was attracting a considerable 
immigration, thousands of families leaving the State to better their condition where 
they could find cheap land and plenty of it for their usually numerous families. Many 
of them had become dissatisfied with the effects of slavery, and, with their moderate 
means, felt that they preferred homes in a free State. 

The Henlines came as far as the western boundary of McLean County and 
remained a few weeks, when John went farther and made a home on the southeast 
quarter of Section 30 of the present town of Lawndale, about two miles from the 
stream, on Henline Creek, which took its name from him. He was crippled while on 
his way from Kentucky, and never recovered ; but this did not prevent an active fron- 
tier life. Here he lived, and his family grew up around him, and died in 1869. His 
wife was a sister of Major Darnall, who was the first settler in Livingston County, at 
Indian Grove, and who, at this writing, still lives there. His sons, David, William B. 
and Martin, young boys at the time of their journey hither, became the large landed 
proprietors of this and adjoining townships, and for many years were known as the 
leading live-stock men of this part of the county. 

In later years, reverses came to them as to thousands of others, who have seen the 
accumulations of industrious lives swept away by adverse circumstances. William, a 
brother of the pioneer, made a home on Section 32, nearer to the Mackinaw; and 
George, another brother, near by. These three brothers were the only residents of the 
present Lawndale at the time of the “deep snow” and of the “ Black Hawk war’'— 
two of the principal early events of our history. 

They will never tire of telling, nor will the reader of reading, of the events of the 


time. Never in the history of the State was such a snow known as fell early in the 
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winter of 1830-31. The snow fell without wind, and is said to have been fully four 
feet deep, followed soon by a rain, which was in turn followed by a severe freeze, keep- 
ing the snow from drifting and making it almost impassable. Game of all kinds suf- 
fered death by starvation, and what seemed at first 4 real help to the settlers, in the ease 
with which they captured game and meat, became a loss before spring, in the destruc- 
tion of that which they largely depended on. 

During the time of the snow, the Henlines found it necessary to feed some of the 
wild hogs, to “‘ keep them along,” and picking corn was accomplished industriously by 
poking the snow away from the stalk and fishing out the ear, about as we hunt young _ 
potatoes when we do not wish to pull up the vines. It was not very rapid picking, but the 
boys did not have to go to school,and the number of héad of stock to feed was not many. 

Up to the time of the Black Hawk war, there were Indians in this vicinity, and 
so far from being considered dangerous company, were rather encouraged in their visits. 

The Henlines returned on a visit to Kentucky in the fall of 1830, to procure farm 
implements, stock, etc. Mrs. H., having an eye to future barrels of apple-butter, pulled 
up a few yearling apple-sprouts, which she carefully wrapped up in cloths, “ heeling them 
in” with earth, and brought them to the Mackinaw. What Phcenix has been doing for the 
prairies, she did for the early settlement; and there never was a prouder fruit-grower in 
all McLean County than was Mrs. Henline'when she first picked apples from the 
orchard which her forethought had given, and which her children and children’s chil- 


dren still gather from. 
FORT HENLINE. 


** One of the matters about which memory lingers and much has been said was the 
“ fort” which was built at Henline during the Black Hawk war. So far as the writer 
knows, no written or printed description of this frontier work exists, and it was his 
good fortune to get from the lips of one who was active in military operations of this 
department,” Mr. George Spawr, who still lives with his son in Lawndale, a descrip- 
tion of the formidable fortification. Capt. Merritt L. Covel, of Bloomington, was chief 
in command, and the men of this frontier followed his orders without a murmur. The 
fort was at John Henline’s house, on Henline Creek, about two miles from its mouth 
and about one hundred and ten rods from the present Evergreen M. EK. Church. Logs 
were cut about the length of a rail-cut and split in two. A trench was dug, about 
three feet deep, and these split logs were firmly set in the ground, perpendicularly, so as 
to form a perfect protection against anything in Indian warfare. The inclosure 
thus made was about four rods by six, giving plenty of room for all to collect if necessary. 

A similar one was built at Rook’s Creek, for the protection of that neighborhood. 
Mr. Spawr was one of the mounted guard who ranged the country from the Mackinaw 
to the Vermilion. About the time of change of guard, Capt. Covel instructed two of 
the soldiers to give a false alarm, to see whether the militia would come to time in good 
order, and really for fun, possibly. Spawr gave the alarm, and such another “ breaking 
for the timber” never was known in these parts. 

The only Indians in the neighborhood were the Kickapoos, at Oliver’s Grove, who, 
with reduced numbers and long abstinence from warlike adventure, were really more afraid 
of the whites than the whites were of Indians. They seemed to reason thus: Living 
here alone, without arms, and almost surrounded by white settlements, within a day's 
march of civilization, they could be made an easy prey to any hostile demonstration the 
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whites might, from revenge or from sheer desire for blood-letting, engage in. The 
whites, with a century’s experience before them, could hardly be expected to be free from 
anxiety. They could not well anticipate this disposition on the part of the Kickapoos ; 
hence the mutual fear. 

Happily, the “ vigorous prosecution’”’ of the war in the northern part of the State 
soon relieved the settlers on the Mackinaw from all fear, and, in a few weeks, they were 
permitted to return to their crops without having seen any actual war. The defeat of 
Black Hawk removed the last fear of Indian war from this State, and sent in a tide of. 
immigration which lasted till the great commercial crash of 1837. 

Martin Batterton came here from Madison County, Ky., where so many of the 
settlers of McLean came from, in 1833, coming on horseback. He was a cousin of 
the Henlines, and after looking at the country concluded to make it his home. He 
purchased the claim of Nicholas Darnall and returned to Kentucky for some tools, with 
which he went to work. He was skilled in the use of tools and became the handy 
mechanic of the settlement. 

In,1835, the land ‘‘ came into market,” as the settlers say—that is, the United 
States was slow in making surveys, and settlements ran far ahead of land offices—but 
on that year the surveys had been made and land offices opened, so that land could be 
entered and title secured. In many places, there was a good deal of strife in securing 
land, but here no oue attempted to jump another’s claim, and, consequently, nobody 
failed to get the land he lived on, if he wished to. The settlers in Lawndale secured. 
title to their land and purchased such as they wished at the minimum price. 

Martin Batterton entered the northwest quarter of Section 32, and built a house: 
upon it, in which he now resides. He married the following year, and an interesting 
family of children have grown up around him. His only son, who served faithfully in. 
the war for the Union, and was afterward editor of the Vicksburg Herald, was acci- 
dentally killed in 1865. His daughters are married, the one to T. B. Kilgore, one of 
the most prosperous farmers in Lawndale; the other to A. J. Moon, a successful mer- 
chant in Lexington. 

John Smith came to the Mackinaw in 1834. He took up land and, later, entered 
in Section 30, southeast quarter, where his son, Shelton, still resides, who is well-known. 
as an enterprising and public-spirited man. Shelton well recollects the first school which 

“was taught in this neck of timber, as he was about eleven years old and was one of the 
pupils. The teacher was an Irishman, well-educated, but retaining plenty of the “ rich 
Trish brogue.” He taught in what is now known as the Chinese plan. Pupils studied. 
aloud, and teacher, hickory in hand, marched around, shouting his orders like a militia 
captain on parade day, making himself heard by the superior strength of his voice. 
He only taught till Christmas and left, it is supposed, in consequence of a determina- 
tion on the part of the school to “bar him out,” according to the custom of the times. 

Hunting was the great sport in those early days. Deer and other game were so 
plenty that it made matters very interesting. 

The “sudden change,” so often spoken of by the old residents, was, in many 
respects, a strange phenomenon. Late in December, 1836, the weather had been warm, 
and the ground was covered with wet, the mud being thin from recent rain and thaw- 
ing. About 4 o’clock in the afternoon, a western wind sprung up, and was so cold that 
the thin mud and slush commenced .to freeze at once. Children who were returning 
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from school were frosted, and the mud froze to their shoes, so that it was almost impos- 
sible to walk. The smal] streams were so frozen over, in about twelve minutes’ time, that 
it was almost impossible to cross. Small animals, unused to such matters, were frozen 
inthe mud; many were picked up and carried in to save their lives, after they were 
unable to extricate themselves. Without any weather bureau, and without the aid of 
telegraphic reports from all along the line, it was difficult to fix the storm-center, area 
and origin of this peculiarly severe streak of weather; but from such information as 
could be learned, it seems to have come from the regions of the usual sudden changes 
—the history and direction of which are now very accurately understood—to have trav- 
eled in an east by southeasterly direction, at the rate of from twenty to thirty-five miles 
per hour, and that its center was nearly that of the center of the State. 

Thomas Smith soon after this took up land on Section 29. William Henline was 
the first to build a brick house in town, though this happened several years after the 
date of which the present is a record. From this (1837) until the railroad age (1851), 
very little can be said of this settlement, more than of hundreds of others all over the 
West. The general crash which followed the speculative era of 1835 and 1836, the 
political doctoring immediately following, a bankrupt State, saddled with a debt which 
seemed to be irredeemable, all tended to prevent immigration. Certain it is that very 
little’ change took place in the real-estate market of Lawndale. The score or two of 
citizens who inhabited the future town were not of a speculative turn. They held the 
timber-line close, occupied the prairies back of it frecly, raised a few cattle that there 
was a market for, raised a little pork for sale, and found a market for it at Bloomington, 
Pekin or Chicago. They did not want to sell their timber-land, and did not want to 
buy the prairie ; did not encourage immigration; indeed, they now very unanimously 
believe that their time would have been a happier one, with fewer regrets and less 
trouble, had the ante-railroad era continued. They became thoroughly conservative in 
regard to the influx of new neighbors, from the little experience they had soon after the 
time that the Jand upon which they lived came into market—a crowd of hungry specu- 
lators, with all kinds of wild-cat bank bills appeared, ready to buy them out, or, if possi- 
ble, to find where there was an available tract of timber-land to be purchased of the 
Government. They would “ prospect” for “ corners” by the day, and, with compass in 
hand, run lines all over to find what the settlers refused to tell them. There was no end 
to the devices of these “locusts’’ to find out where certain lands could be found. It 
was very natural that the residents should be unwilling to show them any accommoda- 
tion. 

THE RAILROAD AGE. 

Though Lawndale never had a railroad, and some of her citizens undoubtedly think 
them the sum of villainies, their present prosperity is, beyond question, owing to the 
building of these great highways. Hon. John Cassedy, with whose name the growth 
and development of the township has been so identified in its every interest, came here 
from New York City in the summer of 1851, determined to be a farmer. A sketch of 
his life, and of his experience, is well worthy of preserving, not more as a memento to 
a, faithful public officer, than as a preserving of certain incidents and customs that never 
will be repeated in the time to come, however much history may “ repeat itself.” 

John Cassedy, at the age of eighteen, had received a common-school education ; 
had helped his father to clear a timber farm in the wilds of Michigan; was tall, rather 
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slender, not remarkably robust, physically, but mentally of a cast which, as was said of 
the discoverer of America, would have constructed a new world if he had failed in dis- 
covering one. He returned to New York City, the place of his birth, to accept a clerk- 
ship which had been offered him, devoting his earnings to assisting his father in the 
maintenance of the family until his majority. At the age of twenty-three, he had saved 
from his earnings about $250, $160 of which he paid at the broker’s office of Jacob. 
Little & Co., then famous in Wall street, for a 160-acre land warrant; first stipulating 
that, in case he did not locate it, they would buy it back for $150. He took a railroad. 
ticket to New Buffalo, a point on Lake Michigan, once quite important, but now for- 
gotten, except by those who, coming to Chicago about that time, found that the terminus 
of the Michigan Central Railroad ; putting the remainder of his fortune in gold, with 
his land warrant, which he dreamed was his farm, into a belt around his body, he struck 
out afoot to find a farm. He knew that the Illinois Central Railroad was soon to be 
built, and that it was to pass through Bloomington; and, after much study and some 
considerable doubt about locality, decided to get as near that line of road as possible. 
The land, for fifteen miles each side of that line of proposed road, had been withdrawn 
from market when he got to Danville. The fifteen-mile exemption covered the town- 
shipof Lexington. He procured from the land office at Danville, a plat of Town 25, Range 
5, which adjoined the railroad land, and also a plat of Town 26, Range 6 (Indian Grove),. 
intending to locate his land warrant somewhere on the former, and, with $50 of his 
money, get a forty-acre piece of timber in the latter, for he found no timber-land still in: 
the hands of the Government in the former. 

Arriving here, he made the acquaintance of Shelton Smith, with whose aid he soon 
selected the quarter-section he wanted on Section 18, where he still resides ; but to get 
‘ his timber land was a more difficult matter. He knew that there were two forty-acre 
pieces in,the Indian Grove timber still subject to entry. One of these he must have or 
he could not take the prairie farm, for a prairie farm with no timber land to look to for fuel 
and fencing was, at that day, practically valueless. Striking out across the country for the 
Grove, he could not make out the corners so as to find out the particular forties which he 
wanted to inspect. If he let the residents of the Grove know what land he wanted to. 
buy, there was nothing to prevent their getting to Danville ahead of him and entering 
it, as he was on foot. They all had land to sell at $40 per acre, but, unfortunately, he 
could not buy more than one acre at that price, and must depend on his mother wit to 
find the cheaper land. Another trouble he met was that, learning he was from New 
York, and still wearing the soiled “ Broadway suit,” they recalled the sorrowful experi- 
ence with some Yankee peddler who had recently depleted the cash of the Grove neigh. 
borhood by selling some new-fangled Yankee invention, which worked very well in 
model, but which utterly failed to realize the fortune which the imaginative speculator 
had portrayed. They did oot want any Yankees in there, and all with one accord began 
to make it difficult for him. By strategy, he got sight of his forty, and went to Dan- 
ville and entered both tracts. At that time, standing on the land of Section 18, he 
could see the roofs of Pleasant Hill, a few houses along the Mackinaw, and, from the 
high land north of his house, could see the roof of Ben Walton’s house, in Belle 
Prairie, just then being built. From his farm east to the Indiana line, over the Grand 
Prairie, there was not probably a house or an inclosure. He returned to New York and 
continued in the employ of the company that he had clerked for, who sent him to North 
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Carolina to superintend a mine, where his strong democratic notions in regard to the 
right of one man to own and sell another received a decided weakening. In 1855, he 
returned to Lawndale to live, broke up his land, built a house and went to farming. 
He raised three crops before there was any chance to sell his corn. In 1860, it became 
necessary to sellsome. He hired a man to shell, which cost him, with the hands he 
had to employ and board, 3 cents per bushel. Shelled 1,200 bushels, hauled it to Lex- 
ington, hired three cars and sent it to Chicago, and waited for returns. They came, and 
it did not take much ciphering to make out that his corn in crib just netted him 7 cents 
a bushel. Such was farming, even after railroads were built. Mr. Cassedy is a man of 
Jarge information, positive convictions, and, everywhere and under all circumstances, true 
to those convictions. He was the first Supervisor elected from the township. Ten 
times elected to that important office; five times served as Chairman of the Board. 
Has continually served his town in other official positions. Has served the county with 
great credit in the Legislature during the most important General Assembly, when the 
Revision of 1874 was adopted, and has never been a failure anywhere. Politically, he 
was a Democrat originally, but joined the Republican party early in its history, and has 
stood firmly by that party since. But it is; perhaps, less asa partisan than as a clear-headed, 
progressive and earnest friend of right and home interests that he holds the reputation 
which he does. Not always over-nice in the terms which he uses, he sometimes aroused 
animosities, particularly when in the Legislature, which, fortunately, led to nothing more 
serious than a challenge he once received after a wordy crossfire in which it would seem 
that he had said something to arouse the ire of a city member. The message was sent 
by a page of the House, and was probably intended to frighten the country member. 
Cassedy read it, coolly picked up his pen and wrote this reply: ‘“Sir— Yours 
received and accepted. Place of meeting, on the top of the State House dome; time, 
12 o'clock to-night ; weapons, pistols for two, coffee for one. P.S. You won't need 
any coffee. Resp’y, J. C.,” and returned it by the same page. 

During the years from 1854 to 1857 inclusive, Lawndale was pretty generally 
settled up with persons who owned the land they settled on. Among others, the follow- 
ing appeared here during that time: J. W. L. Matheny, settled on Section 5; he was 
the first blacksmith in this part of the country, and his house was the home of the 
Methodist ministers who served their generation on this prairie. He took a deep 
interest in the Sabbath school and indeed in every good work. Meek and retiring, he 
never sought public notice, but earnestly followed where conviction led, even to the 
battle-field. 

George W. Hanks built on and improved the southwest of Section 6, after which, he 
amoved to Yates Township, and has recently died. He was a man of enlarged views, 
public spirited, and in all respects a good citizen. 

Joel Smith came on to the southeast of Section 5, from Ohio, and still resides there, a 
trusty, good citizen. John EF. Smith on the southwest of Section 4. 

James T. Ayers, a public-spirited, pious man, improved a farm and resided here 
until he enlisted in the army. He was a local Methodist preacher, was full of good 
works, and his influence all for the right. His son lives in Allin Township. John 
Burdett came here from Kentucky and bought land in Sections 9 and 16. In company with 
Dr. J. W. Yoemans, then a practicing physician at Pleasant Hill, he bought three 
acres of land near the Henline stream, half a mile below the old fort, and eighty rods 
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west of the Evergreen Church, upon which they erected a steam grist-mill, the first and 
only one in the township, about the year 1853. They put in one run of stone and later, 
bolts, and for a time did very good work. Dr. Yoemans afterward moved to Pontiac, 
where, in 1866, he was appointed Postmaster, and soon disappeared in consequence of 
being charged with complicity in the murder of Mr. Yoe. 

S. Withers, living now on the Shelton Smith farm, bought and improved on the 
northeast quarter of Section 9. H.H. Hughs moved here from Kentucky onto the 
southwest quarter of Section 10,and died here. His wife was burned to death while burn- 
ing off some rubbish. S. L. Greenwood took up and improved the southeast quarter of Sec- 
tion 10. J. R. Moon improved a farm on Section 16, where he died. James B. Williams 
came from Ohio to, and settled on the southeast quarter of Section 8. He was a local 
preacher and lives now near Pleasant Hill. James Wilson, from Ohio, settled on Sec- 
tion 25. John Hawthorne, an Irishman, took up and improved a farm on the south- | 
west quarter of Section 28. Joseph Hamilton, from Ohio, a man of many good qualities, 
took up and improved a farm on Section 3, and T. A. Hopkins on Section 4. 

The township has always been and is yet a large corn-producing one. There have 
been occasional trials of some other cropping. * Very early, wheat was a great crop, and 
occasionally a crop of barley and of flax has been raised. Oats has proved a good crop, 
and the little wheat which has been sown late years has done well. For a number of 
years, cattle raising and feeding was the great business. During the war, it was very 
profitable, but latterly many have suffered losses and the feeding of cattle is nearly dis- 
continued. The corn is now sold off or fed to hogs, which branch of farming has, one 
year with another, proved most profitable. . 

David and William B. Henline have for many years been the largest owners of 
real estate and the largest farmers in the township. They early bought large tracts of 
land and successfully managed it for many years. 

L. R. Wiley, one of the early settlers on the Mackinaw, whose house stands on the 
township line in such a position that he sleeps in Martin and washes and eats his meals - 
in Lawndale, owns and works 440 acres in Sections 27 and 33. He is a good farmer, 
and, with the aid of his boys, now grown up around him, works it well. 

Hon. John Cassedy owns and works 600 acres in Sections 4,7 and 18. He 
formerly fed cattle largely, but now only feeds about two car-loads (thirty-two head) per 
winter. He has a good, plain house and very comfortable feed yards, sheds, etc. He 
keeps his business well in hand and is successful. : 

George Davis, a wagon-maker, living in Lexington, has a good farm of 320 acres 
in Section 14, and James Wilson a like farm in Section 25. These farms are both in 
the hands of good tenants. 

S. Weeks has a fine farm on Sections 13 and 24, with fine buildings, neat and 
tasty grounds, hedges well trimmed, everything showing thrift, care and close attention 
to business. He has been a successful cattle-feeder, and still continues in that line. T. B. 
Kilgore has a good farm of 320 acres in Section 26, and is esteemed by his neighbors one 
of the best farmers in Lawndale. - He is a man of great energy and thorough attention 
to his business, and fairly successful. J.T. Starkey, John White and M. W. MeNab, 
while perhaps making less pretensions to large business, are neat and successful farmers. 
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CHURCHES. 


In the earlier days, like many others, the community was not blessed with stated 
religious teaching from the pulpit, and there was not a disposition to seek spiritual 
guidance. It is told of one circuit-rider who thought he had a call in this “neck of 
woods,” that when he rode into the neighborhood, the boys mistook him for one seeking 
an opportunity to trade horses, and seized him by the bridle, and, nolens volens, pressed 
him to the stable to trade horses. His protests against trading were only esteemed a 
well-assumed shyness to appear too anxious to trade. In the year 1851, a small build- 
ing was put up at the timber near where the residence of Benjamin Taylor now stands. 
It was a small house, but comfortable. There was no regular preaching, but the Meth- 
odists and United Brethren occupied it occasionally. When there was to be preaching, 
the minister would advertise it by marking on the building with a coal at what time he 
might be expected. As he seldom failed to meet an engagement, he had a full turn- 
out from miles around. Revs. Messrs. Calhoun, Craig, Frank Smith, A. Winset and 
others, preached in the little chapel at different times. In 1856, politics ran high and 
party spirit was not exactly toned down hereabouts. Some of the Methodist preachers 
were more than suspected of being “ Abolitionists”’ in very thin disguise. “Abolitionism ”’ 
did not rage in this country. ‘Bleeding Kansas” and “Topeka Constitution” were 
not terms of endearment. When one of the preachers preached and prayed in favor of 
bringing their religion to the polls, and such other generalities, some of the hearers 
thought it was political preaching, and went out and made a battering-ram out of a 
good-sized sappling and bombarded the house of worship in real earnest. The preacher 
escaped without much injury; but not so well the bombarders, for the blood of the martyrs 
is the seed of the church, and Lawndale soon after became in political sympathy with that 
kind of preaching. 

The Methodist Church now standing on Section 5 (at the southeast corner) was 
built in 1865. Service had been held for some years by the itinerant preachers of 
that denomination, and, in 1860, an organization was formed in that part of the town- 
ship, services being held in the schoolhouses until the church was built. The building 
is 24x36, plain, and cost about $2,000. J. W. L. Matheny and H. H. Scott were the 
leading spirits in the enterprise. It belongs to the Pleasant Hill Circuit. Rev. Messrs. 
Carmack, Day, Hart, Frank Smith, William Underwood, Stevens, Jones and Rogers, 
have officiated successively. 

The “ Evergreen” M. E. Church, a neat and commodious building, 24x40, about 
eighty rods east of the center of Section 30, was built in 1868, at a cost of about 
$2,700. The men to whom, among many others, only in less degree, the building of 
this edifice is due, were Shelton Smith, David Hitch, J. T. Starkey and John Cassedy. 
This belongs to the same circuit and the same ministers have preached there. 


TOWNSHIP ORGANIZATION 


was effected in 1858. The first officers elected were: John Cassedy, Supervisor; T’. S. 
Smith and J. T. Ayres, Justices of the Peace; John Burdett, Clerk; H. H. Hays, J. 
R. Moon and Alfred Heath, Commissioners of Highways; J. H. Burdett, Assessor, 
and J. R. Moon, Collector. The town was divided into four road-districts. John 
Cassedy was Supervisor for ten years and Shelton Smith, J. W. Vawter, T. B. Kilgore 
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and Cyrus Benson have served the town in that capacity. The Justices have been, in 
addition to those first elected, John Cassedy, J. T. Starkey, Malcom McNab, Silas 
Wilcox, S. M. Smoats. The following have been elected Assessors: Joseph Hamilton, 
J. F. Myers, W. H. Myers, S. M. Smoats, G. W. Kirker, and these Commissioners of 
Highways, J. W. Vawter, A. B. McNab, H. H. Scott, R. M. Vance, Hugh Neal, J. 
Benson, H. W. Warner. 

Politically the town was Democratic until 1860, when it was a tie on Presidential 
candidates. Since then, Republican by about fifteen majority until the “farmer’s move- 
ment’ took shape, since which it has usually given a small majority against the Repub- 
lican ticket. 

The Grange of the Patrons of Husbandry took a strong hold among the farmers 
here, as well as in almost all the farming communities. Notwithstanding the determi- 
nation to the contrary at the opening, it soon assumed a political cast, and after its short 
run, went the way of other organizations whose objects are good, but which have only 
the general good at stake. .Human nature seems to lack the ability to carry on those 
purely social and unselfish associations. 


SCHOOLS. 


By 1852, there seemed, for the first time, a necessity for common schools. The rush 
of immigration consequent upon the railroad age had commenced. In that year the 
township school organization was effected. At the close of 1851, not one-quarter of 
the township had been sold; but in three years from that time, land was held at $8 per 
acre, which was a rapid advance, but not beyond a just value. The school section was 
upon the creek, and was coveted as early as this for a cattle range, having, for most of 
the year, a good water supply. In 1855, the school land was sold at a low figure, and 
was really of no great value to the schools, compared with what it would have been if 
kept for ten years longer.. “The Swamp-Land Fund,” which was intended as an addi- 
tion to the common-school fund, has not, in this county, proved, directly at least, such 
an addition. Complaint is made, that the County Court, previous to the adoption of 
township organization (and this complaint was one of the principal reasons for adopting 
that system in this county), had diverted the proceeds of the County Swamp-Land 
Fund, to secure the location of the State Normal School at or near Bloomington. 
There never was any general complaint that the Normal School was not, in all respects, 
a worthy and a valuable institution, and really a desirable acquisition, but that its ben- 
efits were largely local. But the great complaint was, that the using of the fund in 
that way, was a diversion from the common-school fund. The law required that these 
“swamp” lands (many of which are known to be the very best farms in the county) 
should be “drained” and sold. The draining was never done except on paper, and 
one of the great benefits which would have accrued from a general system of drainage 
was never received. 

In April, 1866, the town was divided into five school districts; and, in 1878, into 
nine. From the last report of the Treasurer, Cassedy, the following figures are taken: 
Number of districts, 9; number of teachers employed, 13; whole number of children 
under twenty-one, 518; number between six and twenty-one, 357; whole number 
enrolled in schools, 272; average number of months taught, 8; amount paid teachers, 
$2,127.53 ; paid for other expenses, $1,277.20; total amount paid, $3,404.73 ; amount. 
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of school fund, $4,077. The township furnished her full quota of men to serve in the 
grand army of the Union for suppression of rebellion. Indeed, it is believed that 
more than the full number were really supplied. The circumstances were all against 
getting full “credits” to a township like this. Many of the younger readers will hardly 
understand what this means, and an explanation is here given for their benefit (the 
reading of which may be “skipped” by those who were supervisors during that trying 
time, and those who were in mortal fear of a “draft,” for such are presumed to fully 
understand all about it). During the filling of the first calls of the President for men, 
all enlistments were from pure patriotism, or from a laudable desire for military renown 
from honor or promotion. Men rushed to arms from every township of our common 
country, without ever thinking whether they had a residence, caring only to know 
whether they had a country. Many transient men enlisted who had no home. In 
Lawndale there were many new comers, their sons and hired men staying with them 
perhaps only a few days, and then hurrying to arms without knowing or earing where 
their residence was. No company or part of a company was raised in town, and many 
who went to the centers of enlistment, were marked on the rolls as being residents of 
the place where they enlisted. As time went on, and the demands for men became 
more urgent, men were always around the business centers, who were shrewd enough 
to induce men to credit to their place of enlistment instead of their own homes. Thus 
Lawndale and similar towns never got credit for the men who went to the army; and 
when a draft was ordered, it became a source of great trouble and anxiety on the part 
of those who had the township affairs in charge, to hunt out and get credit for those 
who had enlisted. 

The men from Lawndale enlisted in most all the various regiments which were 
raised in the county. Some of the first into Capt. Patten’s company, of the Twentieth. 
Others into Oglesby’s Eighth. Several into the “ Normal” and the Ninety-fourth. 
Some going into the One Hundred and Twenty-ninth, which was raised in Livingston 
County, and of course into many others. The town should, without further delay, 
make up, for preservation, a record of those who nobly served and heroically died for 
their country’s cause. 

Dulce et decorum est pro patria mori. 


PADUA TOWNSHIP. 


Padua Township is in the second tier of townships from the southern line of the 
county, and the third from the east line, being joined on the north by Blue Mound, on 
the east by Arrowsmith, south by Empire, and west by Old Town. The surface of the 
soil is gently rolling, being higher and more rolling along its northern sections, and 
along a portion of the southern. The high ridge frequently spoken of in these sketches 
as lying along the line which divides the townships in 24 from those in 23, is plainly 
discoverable along the northern part of Padua. Indeed, it extends from Normal almost 
due east nearly to Gibson, in Ford County, and fairly divides the head-waters of the 
Money Creek, the Mackinaw and the Vermilion north, from those of the Kickapoo, 
Salt Creek and the Sangamon on the south. Such “divides” are not uncommon, and 
are always sought out by the “second settlers,” that is, those who came in the second 
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immigration wave, after the timber line had all been occupied; and the farm-seeker 
would only take such lands as his judgment told him would not be liable to overflow, 
and would need no draining. In this view the judgment was hardly correct ; for it is a 
well-known fact now that all through these uplands are spots which are greatly 
improved by tile draining. A similar, though less marked and less uniform, ridge runs 
from the head of Old Town Timber almost due east, to the county line, five miles south- 
east of Saybrook, keeping almost exactly on the line between Townships 22 and 23. 
These two ridges hold within their bounds all of that portion of McLean County lying 
east of the Kickapoo, in Town 23, Ranges 3, 4, 5 and 6, and embraces the valley of the 
Sangamon River for the first twenty miles of such valley. 

The remarkable thing about this valley is that it is bounded, as above stated, 
almost exactly north and south, by the township lines of these four Congressional town- 
ships, the north branch of Salt Creek only seeming to find a way across the southern 
boundary. 

Tt was here, at the point where the timber grows upon this “ divide” between the 
Kickapoo and the Sangamon, that the Indians made their habitations and lived in their 
Old Town home, as is more fully set forth in another portion of this work; and near 
the corners of the towns of Padua, Arrowswith, Empire and West, are still to be seen 
the old fortifications by which they expected to protect themselves from the dangers of 
“ civilization.” The township of Padua derived its name from the postoffice of that 
name within its borders, and was selected by the Department, or, rather, by some official 
of the Department, for there seemed to be no one living in the neighborhood who had 
an ambition to have his name perpetuated by post offices. It is six miles square, being 
a full Congressional township, and had, at its original settlement, about six square miles 
of timber, covering very nearly the six southern sections. 

Tt has no considerable stream running through it. 

The La Fayette, Bloomington & Western Railroad, which, since its construction, 
is known by the title of La fares, Muncie & Bloomington, runs through it from east 
to west, having on it, Holder, on the west line of the township ; Padua, near the centre ; 
and Ellsworth, near the eastern line; Benjaminville, a hamlet, with its church, post 
office and blacksmith-shop, before railroad times, on the prairie, near the northwestern 
corner ; and its wooded counterpart, familiarly called “‘ Stumptown,” on the timber line. 
With a singular disposition to make the local name as horrid as it could well be, the 
christening powers added the name of Saint Clairsville, as the name of the precinct 
where the people from this whole country went up to vote in the olden time. 

St. Clair would have been, as the name of the good preacher who, after Peter 
Cartwright, had charge of the Elder’s district, an appropriate name for the field of his 
labors; but he who suggested, sanctioned or authorized the tacking of the “ ville” onto 
the good Elder’s name and that of Friend Benjamin, has lain himself open to being 
called a “ villain.” 

EARLY SETTLEMENTS. 

In the absence of any official record, and now that the oldest citizens have passed 
away, it is not positively known, but there is good reason to believe, that John W. Daw- 
son, who was also of the first in Blooming Grove, was the first to settle in that part of 
Old Town Timber which lies within the present bounds of Padua. Dawson came with 
his old — John Hendrix, from Champaign aap Ohio, via antes County, to 
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Blooming Grove, and made the first settlement in McLean County in 1822. Four 
years later, or fifty-five years ago, he sold his claim there and set up his lares and penates. 
and what little else he had, in Padua, on the farm now occupied by John Wirt. Daw- 
son sold his Bloomington claim to Benjamin Cox, who died before he removed his fam- 
ily to it. His son David became the owner of the place. From this, it appears that 
the settlement of Padua was only four years after that at Bloomington. Mr. Dawson 
was the father of ten children, who are either dead or scattered from the home of their 
childhood. He moved to Fort Dodge, Iowa, and died there. In 1829, James Van- 
scoyoc came from Ohio and took a cl%im where his son-in-law, Marks Banks now lives. He 
was aman of energy, and helped greatly in bringing to subjection the wild lands of Padua. 
He remained here about twenty years, and then moved to Cheney’s Grove. Of seven 
children, five grew up and settled around him in this and the adjoining townships. 

William R. Goodheart, father of Sheriff Goodheart, of McLean County, after 
many wandcrings, came here to live in 1827. He only remained here about three years 
and then took up his abode in Bloomington. He had, perhaps, seen more of the world 
than any man who was known hereabout at that time, or, very likely, since. Born in 
Scotland, after living awhile in Holland, he ran away and went to sea; was captured 
by the French; and, taking the matter as easily as possible, he enlisted under the first 
Consul, and followed the French eagles through seven years of campaigning; stood 
sentinel on the porch of St. Peters, in Rome; and was present at the burning of Mos- 
cow. While the Scotch are famous for being found in every clime, and inhabit places 
in every corner of the globe, he was probably the first Scotch Presbyterian who ever 
helped the French infidel hold the keys of the Vatican against the Pontiff, who is popu- 
larly credited with being the ecclesiastical successor of St. Peter. This exemplifies one 
of the strong peculiarities of the Scotch. He subsequently enlisted in the British serv- 
ice and came to America to help subdue the States, but was captured in Perry’s victory, 
and, preferring service in the American cause to being exchanged, he enlisted under 
Harrison. He lived in Ohio awhile after the close of the war, and then came to 
McLean County and tried the Mackinaw awhile; came to Padua, then went to Bloom- 
ington, where he died in 1842. He became a devoted member of the Methodist 
Church, and was licensed by Cartwright as an exhorter. His life was a varied one, 
full of the most startling incidents. Born in the land of John Knox, growing up with 
the Dutch, bearing arms for infidel France, serving commercial England, fighting for 
Young America, braving the hardships of frontier life in McLean, making the first 
brick that were made in this county, enlisting late, but with the spirit of a trained sol- 
dier under the banner of the cross, he devoted his latter years to a fervid and effective 
preaching of the Word. He was the father of ten children, most of whom grew up 
around him to honor the memory of his gnarled life and triumphant death. 

Jeremiah Greenman came from Ohio to the Dawson place in 1831. He entered a 
farm and remained here until he died, in 1843. Nine children were born to him, eight. 
of whom grew up. One was killed in the battle of Prairie Grove, and the youngest 
son, Jeremiah, after serving his country in the war for putting down rebellion, returned 
to care for his widowed mother. A few years since, he sold the farm to Willis Whight- 
man, and removed to Kansas. 

Jesse Frankeberger came here from Ohio in 1829, and settled on the farm now 
occupied by his son Frank. He was a local preacher of the M. EK. Church, and the 
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preaching services, especially quarterly meetings, were frequently held in his barn. He 
was a man of strong good sense, and a good manager. He owned and managed a large 
farm, and preached wherever he was wanted all over this part of the country, from the 
Mackinaw to Monticello, in the houses or barns or groves, wherever he could collect a 
few together, riding miles to attend an appointment, and returning home without a 
dinner. Politically, he was a strong Democrat. He remained upon his farm here until 
1858, when he went to Bloomington, where he died at the age of eighty. He 
was three times married, and was the father of eighteen children, twelve of whom 
are now living, only two, however, in Padua—Frank and Mrs. Allen Hendrix; the 
others are scattered all over the West. His widow recently died here at a good old 
age. 

Adolphus Dimmick came here in 1832. He was originally from Tolland County, 
Conn. He took up a claim near what is called Stumptown, and lived there until 
1845. His family are all dead, except his wife, who married Mr. Ireland. She still 
lives on the farm which she helped to make, which is in charge of her nephew, John 
Livingston. 

Josiah Horr, who has been, and still is, reckoned an influential man in the history 
of Padua, came here from Lewis County, N. Y., in 1836. His wife was a Cheney, 
which probably decided his coming here. He still lives on the ground he first entered , 
has 350 acres, which he and his son are farming. He has repeatedly served his town 
as Supervisor, and in other official capacity, to the general satisfaction of his neighbors. 
He lived first on the Dawson place, but soon got into his own cabin. The Padua post 
office was long held at his house, but was moved when Ellsworth was established at the 
station. There has hardly been a year since he came here with his father that he has 
not been in some minor official position—being a man of strong mind and clear percep- 
tions, good education and sterling honesty. 

John Bishop, who has lived for some years in the “ Stumptown” neighborhood, 
came to the timber about this time, but first settled further west. Quite a large family 
grew up about him, several of whom gave their services, and one his brave, young life, 
to his country’s cause. This family, like the other Bishops in this part of the county, 
are highly respected for their ability and worth. 

John Hendrix came to Old Town Timber from Huron County, Ohio, in 1836, and 
took a claim where the “ Cheney’s Grove Road” crosses the Kickapoo. In 1854, he 
came to Padua, and died here in 1857, leaving a comfortable property to his children, 
who, with his grandchildren, grew up here. Of his six children, three are now living. 
One was the unfortunate subject of the startling tragedy which, by his own hand, closed 
the lives of himself and wife in a moment of mania. Another, Allen Hendrix, is too 
well known in every township in McLean County to need anything more than the men- 
tion of his name here to recall a hundred incidents and recollections to the mind of 
nearly every reader. After living awhile with his father in Old Town, he went to 
Bloomington and built four houses near where the L. M. & B. R. R. depot now is in 
Pone Hollow. 

He has lived in Padua twenty-one years, on the farm one-half mile south of 
Padua Station. He married a daughter of Rev. Jesse Frankeberger, by whom ten 
children were born, nine of whom are living. Mrs. H. is a woman of great personal 
worth, attractive both in appearance and in the excellence of mental powers and firm 
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Christian character. Several of her children live near. A son, Lewis, is a large and 
prosperous farmer. Another, William B., has served several terms as Coroner of 
McLean County, and as a Justice of the Peace in Bloomington. 

Mr. John Hendrix, the father of Allen, should not be confounded with Mr. John 
Hendrix, who was the first settler in the county. The latter came from Champaign 
County, and it is not known that he was a relative of the Huron County man. 

Allen—we think no secresy is violated in so stating—is a Republican, and proba- 
bly no important convention or ‘caucus of that party has been held in the county for 
twenty years without his presence. No one who knows him will question his fixed- 
ness of opposition to whatever he antagonizes. 

Owen Cheney came here with his father, Jonathan Cheney, who, it will be remem- 
bered, lived here awhile before settling Cheney’s Grove. Owen married Maria, a 
daughter of J. W. Dawson, and commenced early to make a farm out on the prairie. 
[e was a man of energy, and, though dying comparatively young, left a considerable 
property. 

His son, Hon. J. H. Cheney, now living in Bloomington, the Vice President and 
Treasurer of the L. M. & B. R. R., owns a large farm in this township, near Ellsworth, 
and is largely engaged in cattle-feeding and trading. His annual sales of cattle and 
hogs are large, and his business capacity is of the highest order. 

William Harrison, another son-in-law of Dawson, commenced a farm here about 
the same time, and still lives with his son on the farm near Ellsworth. 

William and Frank Evans, sons of William Evans, who was one of the first set- 
tlers of Blooming Grove, early took up farms near the timber, and have raised large 
families here. 

David Brannaman came here with Josiah Horr, and took up.a farm near him at 
Stumptown. He had seven children. His son Addison lives still on the place. 

I. B. Jackson, now living at Cheney’s Grove, took up a farm near here first, and 
has quite a large family living around here. 

Henry Burne came from Ohio and settled on “ Bald Hill” about the same time. 
He died here and his children are scattered. His sons, who live in Martin Township, 
are among the best farmers of that town and are respected and successful. 

John Arrowsmith purchased the place and still lives on it, his children living 
around him. His son, the present Supervisor, lives on the farm which was entered 
about thirty-five years ago by Archie Martin (his father-in-law). Mr. Martin died 
about fifteen years ago, leaving a family of six children and about five hundred acres of 
land. The children still reside here. 

Henry Arrowsmith, a brother of John, has a good farm in that part of the town- 
ship, his children living around him. Henry Bump, who came from New York, set- 
tled on the farm now occupied by Thomas Mitchell, near the station. 

The earlier settlements in the northwestern part of the township, around about. 
Benjaminville, were made by a number of members of the Society of Friends. John 
Benjamin, a brother of the present County Judge, commenced his farming operations 
out on the prairie twenty-five years ago. He gave the name to the post office there and 
owns 1,000 acres of land around it. He is an excellent man, a good farmer and a citi- 
zen of great worth and influence, maintaining the early simplicity which marks the 
sect. His children have settled around him, and there seems no reason why he should 
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not be contented and happy. His land is of the best ; the buildings, stock and appoint- 
ments all very good.: 

Henry Bedell, from New York, settled near Mr. Benjamin in 1859; is like him in 
religious belief and practice. He has half a section of fine land, is a good farmer 
and most excellent neighbor—his eight children living near him. No higher tribute 
can be paid him than that of one who has long lived near him, who said, in the blunt 
way which carries with it the conviction of truth, ‘ Henry Bedell is a credit to the 
community, an honor to the name. He is a Quaker, and a good one.” 

Friend Abner Moore, a preacher of the Society, lived there several years. He 
died, leaving a son and three daughters. He was a very old man, but greatly esteemed. 
His son James has recently sold the old homestead, for $52 an acre, which does not 
look much like “ hard-pan”’ prices. If it indicates anything it is that good farms are 
not as much affected by shrinkage in prices as poor ones. 

Dr. Hinton came here from Ohio about 1844, and began the practice of his pro- 
fession. He was a well-educated and skillful physician. He owns about one thousand 
acres of land. His son Alvin has succeeded to his father’s practice, and has a large 
and successful practice in this and the adjvining townships. 

Jonas Krum, father of I. R. Krum, grain-dealer at Bloomington and at Arrow- 
smith, settled near the mill at Stumptown about thirty years ago. He carried on a 
considerable farm until his death, about 1860. 

There are besides these, who are regarded as the early settlers, the names of sev- 
eral others which properly belong here. Richard Swan and Mr. Gibbs settled early, 
near the timber. James Ganoe, John Campbell and William Orange, a little later. 
Later still, James Welch, Thomas Kennedy, Matthew Richardson and James Reed, in 
the northern part. 

Joseph Jennings, from Tazewell County, has a fine farm of 400 acres, which he 
bought of Mr. Hamilton, east of Benjaminville, about 1860. The buildings are first- 
‘ rate—two good houses and three barns—with 1,200 trees on the place. He is a good 
farmer, very industrious and successful. 

Ashley Merwin has a fine farm of 240 acres, upon which is a nursery and large 
orchard. George Brigham came here from the northern part of the State, in 1846. 
He has a good farm near the middle of the north line of the township. 

Thomas Kennedy has an excellent farm of 240 acres, in the western part of the: 
town. He came here from Funk’s Grove, in 1863. The buildings, orchards and fences 
_ are in excellent condition, and the farm shows a careful and successful farmer. 

James White owns 200 acres of land in Section 17, which he bought in 1857. It 
is a fine farm, with good buildings and excellent orchard. 

Jonathan Spencer has a well-improved farm in Section 17, upon which he has lived 
eighteen years. He has a fine, new barn, and first-rate stock, having a decided weak- 
ness for good horses. A thrifty man, with a family of nine children, ought to be, and 
is, deemed a success. 

CHURCHES. 

Besides the Friends’ meeting-house, there are within the township three Methodist, 
a Christian and a Baptist Church. 

The first regular Quarterly Meetings here were held in Frankeberger’s barn, by Peter 
Cartwright and John St. Clair, Presiding Elders. The former is well known, the latter not 
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so well, but quite as favorably. He was a most excellent man, andthe few who are now 
here that formerly knew him, speak of him in terms of profound admiration. Ata 
camp-meeting once, when the services were at the most interesting point, a heavy and 
very threatening cloud collected, and, with awful peals of thunder and terrific lightning, 
approached. The tornado was too well known by these dwellers along the timber edges 
at this time. Fear seemed to seize every heart but the pious Elder’s, who, with no indi- 
cations of other than a fear for the final condemnation of the impenitent, discontinued 
his sermon, and asked the whole congregation to unite with him in a prayer to Him who 
holds the winds in the hollow of his hand, for the aversion of the coming storm. With 
tones as free from feeling as if he bad been.in his chamber, he sent up the petition of 
the congregation, that if it was the Lord’s will the storm might pass by, that the re- 
ligious services then in progress might be permitted to continue, to the glory of God, 
and the up-building of His Kingdom. Whether in response to the prayer of faith or 
not is not given to finite minds to decide, but the storm divided and passed away. The 
effect upon the audience was beyond the power of pen description. The whole 
congregation shouted as they sang a hearty thanksgiving, and each one felt as if stand- 
ing on holy ground. They retired to their tents to continue clear into the middle of 
the night hallelujahs of praise. It was the most remarkable soul-stirring scene ever 
witnessed in this part of the country. Some of the earlier preachers here were Mr. Frank- 
eberger, William Royal, John French and Squire P. Chase. The first class consisted 
of eight persons, with John French for leader. They were: Mr. and Mrs. French, Mr. 
and Mrs. Swan, Mr. and Mrs. Frankeberger and two daughters. 

The first M. E. Church was the Old Town Chapel, near the southeast corner of 
the township, south of where Ellsworth now is. It was built about 1845, and is about 
30x38. Jesse Frankeberger, Ezekiel Arrowsmith and Andrew Jones were largely 
instrumental in building this house. An M. E. Church was built in 1860, at Benjamin- 
ville, under the active energies of James White, Joseph Murphy and others. It was 
removed to Holder, and sold to the United Brethren, after which the Methodists built 
Harmony Chapel, in 1877, two miles east of Benjaminville, on Jennings’ land. It is 
32x40, plain and neat, painted and carpeted. This was under the pastorate of Mr. Job 
Ingram, now of Downs, and W. B. Rucker, Seth Middleton Jennings, White and others 
were active in supplying the long felt need. Asbury Chapel was built at Stumptown 
about 1869, and cost about $1,900. David and Alfred Frankeberger, and Lewis 
Hendrix were the leading spirits. The house was dedicated by Presiding Elder 
Buck. 

The Baptists have in years past held an important position in the southern portion 
of the township. Their house of worship was built about 1843. Elder Whitney 
preached here several years. Elders Fiske and H. H. Ballard also officiated frequently. 
There were about twenty-five members at the time of building. Archie Campbell, Mrs. 
Esther Ireland and Elder Whitney were the most energetic in this work. Mrs. Ireland, 
now apparently nearing her end, has long been a stay of the church, by her example, 
her earnestness, doing personally all that any woman could, her purse always open, her 
faith always strong. Her nephew, Mr. Livingston, and Charles Ingell are live workers 
in the cause. The Christian Church had on organization before Ellsworth was laid out, 
and held meetings in Center Schoolhouse. Elder Speed Stagner and Mr. Robinson 
have preached, and Oscar D. Campbell officiates at present. 
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The township is usually Republican, when party lines are strongly drawn, but the 
people have a fashion of voting independently. The following is the list of township 
officers who have been elected since tomnehip jongenizabion was adopted : 


aes (nen Peas 3 Clerk. Assessor. Collector. 
TSHDS|eeseeee Josiah Horr..........0. George Brewer..........- Wc PAW MED Olrcosceces: 

LUS}538) lococooaee Josiah Horr........00. George Brewer........+.. We, At@liebo......2...- 

Tt C loecocooac Josiah Horr.........0 J. H. Campbell........... M.A Web O\c rc... .100- 

Stoll Seettses AUMES MW UUme sass es (Oba Jel. 18 OLIN", caepaaaonage E. P. Glasscock....... 

SHEP |oconasnce H. R. Arrowsmith...|C. H. Hobart............. E. P. Glasscock....... 

S03 wecean =r Josiah Horr.......+.-+ CaECSHobant <0... 00-- D. Frankeberger...... 

VSG s,s. ee Josiah Horr... ......s0. lo. HevHobartasecssss...-.- D. Frankeberger...... 

1865} 165\Josiah Horr............ rar Stoutiassaeeleersees ese De HemWeallker’... <n R. Percey. 

HSGG ccc ci. Marks Banks......... (Cy 180, 18s Ai coondgpo00e9] jocoac de Ode EUOBOCSOCOOSCECrS 

IGT ogaossco- 1839) WIE S20) pncaopeabesdec Imai Stems... cese----- «=. George A. Yost....... R. Percey. 

1868; 170\Josiah Horr............ Iban Site coseeseccoscoosdee John Whitcomb ...... R. Percey. 
1869; 119)W. R. Anderson...... TFABSEOULS....ccceseress os. John Whitcomb...... H. Barnes. 
ieWleooae bec Josiah Horr......... .. Joseph Pierce..........-. George A. Yost........ George Greenman. 
1871| 203!Josiah Horr............ S. D. Vandervoort...... W. C, Lacey............/J. W. Heacock. 
1872 209|David Moore.......... A. J. Wampler........... William O’Neal....... Charles Sackett. 
1873] 207|)P. V. Weidnor........ jd J. eWetapler........... James Hancock....... S. D. Vandervoort. 
1874; 145/P. V. Weidnor......... A. J. Wampler........... David Moore.......... H. H. Ballard. 
1875| 183)/William O’Neal.......jJ. Holdren.........00.+000 Jy HiopRitencer-.....0.. A. J. Wampler. 
1876] 192/P. V. Weidnor ........ A. J. Wamplev........... D. Frankeberger ......H. H. Ballard. 
T3777 267|lee Ve WeldnOl..c.ccmae| Mem oat UN NCT cs eci+--«. I. B. Jackson......... C. O. Rider. 
1878| 28UCharles Holdren......|A. J. Wampler ........... William Rockwell....\Oliver Holdner. 
1879] 287|W. A. Arrowsmith.../A. J. Wampler........... David Moore.......... C. O. Rider. 


The following have been elected Justices of the ‘Peace: T. N. Hoffman, Jobn 
Bishop, Josiah Horr, James Smith, H. H. Ballard, D. O. Stout, D. Frankeberger, G. 
W. Crutchler, F. La Rue, H. 'T. Edwards, James A. Doyle. 

The Commissioners.of Highways have been: B. Fetheroff, S. Gaver, A. Merwin, 
A. Frankeberger, J. R. Benjamin, S. Stanger, William Harrison, Sylvester Stanger, 
Thomas Starr, I. B. Jackson, Wilson Vandervoort, James Welch, evi Branson, John 
Creel, J. B. Moore, Ed. Coale, D. P. Carlisle. 

In 1867, by a vote of 79 to 49, the township voted to subscribe $25,000 in ten 
year’s 10-per-cent bonds to the La Fayette, Bloomington & Western R. R. Co. Soon 
after, the township voted $5,000 additional to the same road. These bonds are due 
next year, and a proposition has been made to issue in lieu thereof, thirty new bonds, 
payable five of them each year, for six years, which will probably be accepted. 


s PADUA STATION. 


At the time the railroad aid was voted by the township, it was supposed that the 
station would be near the center of the township. When the road was completed, how- 
ever, one station was placed on the western line and one near the eastern, where certain 
‘influential’ men had land. This is said not to have been satisfactory to Allen Hen- 
drix and his neighbors, near the center, and they set about “coercing” the officials to 
provide for them. They did this by a pertinacious system of coaxing, badgering, 
threatening, begging and buying; they finally got a station by agreeing to put up the 
buildings, which was done on Allen Hendrix’s land in Section 17; he, with Thomas 
Mitchell, Joseph Jennings, James Moore, A. R. Coe and A. Mervin were principally 
instrumental in securing this coricession. When the station was established, the post 


office was called Padua, the name which had for years been used by the office at Horr’s. 
AA 
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Samuel Rodman was first appointed Postmaster. Alpheus Webber moved his store from 
Stumptown to the new station and sold it to Samuel & Scammon Rodman, who contin- 
ued in business till 1877, when they sold to W.I. Merwin, who is now in trade, is Sta- 
tion Agent and Postmaster. Cheney, Rodman, Merwin, and some others, have been 
engaged in buying corn, and the latter had a steam-power hay press in use for awhile, 
until it burned. 

The Padua tile-factory was erected by Samuel Stoops & Co., in 1878. They have 
two kilns with a capacity of 20,000 pieces, and use the Tiffany machine which will run: 
from six to eight thousand per day. About $2,000 are invested in the buildings and 
machinery, and eight men are employed. Sales are ready, and the tiles, which usually 
run from two and one-half inches to six, are said to be as good as any. They use steam 
power, and require four days to properly burn. 


ELLSWORTH VILLAGE. 


Ellsworth was laid out on the lands of Mr. Ellsworth, J. H. Cheney and A. B. 
Ives, of Bloomington, in 1871. The land of the former lay north of the railroad ; 
Cheney’s south of the road and east of the principal street, and Ives’ west of that. A. 
J. Wampley bought the first lot that was sold ; he purchased, in 1871, on the Ives land. 
The switch and depot were put in the next year, and the post office established, Wamp- 
ley being first Postmaster, a position which he holds yet. Wampley at once opened up. 
a general stock of merchandise, and continued there until 1878, when he moved his 
store and house across the street to lots bought on the Cheney land. John Campbell 
moved his store and stock of goods from Stumptown, in 1872, and has continued in trade 
since that time. Harry Vandervoort’ and Joseph Pierce put up a store and opened in 
the hardware and implement trade, in 1873. In 1877, they sold to Holdren, who 
added drugs to his stock, and continues in trade. 

W. L. Sapp, James Reed and Mr. Arnold associated with themselves twelve other 
farmers, and subseribed $100 apiece to commence the Club” store in 1872. Mr. 
Van Gundy was employed to conduct it. The next year, Reed & Van Gundy bought 
it out, and after another year Reed retired, and Van Gundy has continued in the busi- 
ness since. 

In 1874, Dr. Patterson, who had been here in practice a year, coming here from 
Heyworth, put up a small store and put in a stock of drugs, which he has continued to 
run in connection with his practice. 

The same year, Mr. Rockwood put in a stock of groceries in the building used by 
the “Club” store, and Joseph Starkey moved his store from a place three miles south- 
east, popularly called “ Confedrit X Roads” (from a real or fancied prevailing opinion 
that some of the citizens there held opinions not dissimilar from those so eloquently 
championed by Rev. Mr. Nasby, Deacon Pogram and Saint Bascom), which he contin- 
ued to oceupy for a few years. August Flint has a wagon-shop; A. Jacoby a harness- 
shop; H. T. Colwell, a shoe-shop. Dr. L. H. Scaggs has been in the practice of medi- 
cine for some years. 

David Hitch, who had had considerable experience in milling, built a grist-mill 
with two runs of stones, the citizens subscribing $1,000 toward it. After running it 
awhile, he sold to S. F. Myers, who is doing a very fair business. Stumptown was just 
in the edge of the timber. A steam-mill was built there as early as 1854, by Horine & 
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Harrison. After running it awhile, they sold to Fisher & Gibbs; they to David Hitch, 
who was in trade with Webber, who put in a good grist-mill and sold to Hobart, who, 
in turn, in company with Mr. Dickinson, put the machinery into the Le Roy Mill. 
Webber & Hitch were selling goods, und John Campbell, also. James Holdren had a 
blacksmith-shop, and John Selman a wagon-shop. These all took to the prairie when 
the first proud snort of the locomotive was heard at Ellsworth, and Stumptown became 
like “Sweet Auburn,” a deserted village. 

Benjaminville contained a store carried on by Mr. Hollinshead, a blacksmith-shop 
by Mr. Burrows, and the Friends’ meeting-house, built in 1862, with sheds, etc., for 
comfort as well as worship, at a cost of $1,000. 


WEST TOWNSHIP. 


The township of West is the second from the east in the southern tier of town- 
ships. It embraces a Congressional township and a third, and is described as Town 22 
north, Range 5 K., and 12 sections off the north end of Town 21 north, Range 5 KE. of 
the Third Principal Meridian. It was originally all prairie except about 300 acres in 
Sections 6 and 5, where the extreme eastern point of the Old Town Timber runs out on 
the line between West and Arrowsmith. Topographically, it is one of the most curious 
in the county, being, as you pass from the northern to the southern boundaries, a suc- 
cession of high ridges, amounting almost to hills, and valleys. Along its northern end 
a high ridge extends entirely across the township from Old Town Timber nearly to 
Cheney’s Grove, forming the southern boundary of the valley of the Sangamon, and is 
a pleasant succession of hillocks and vales, not too abrupt for general cultivation, and 
making a delightful contrast when viewed in connection with the pleasant valleys on 
either side, and the broad stretch of level country stretching off to the east into Ford 
County. The surface, as if by ‘“‘ unanimous consent,” makes a gentle declivity to the 
south, reducing gradually both its elevation and its unevenness for two miles, reaching 
a dead level, which forms the head of the east branch of Salt Creek, which is about one 
mile in width, and extending without any seeming variation in its monotonous plain 
entirely through the township from west to east, and apparently forming a portion of 
the stretch of level land which runs due east from Randolph’s Grove, through and 
beyond the eastern border of the county, more nearly a perfect plain here than on either 
side, of unsurpassed richness, but too flat for thorough cultivation in wet seasons. It 
was intended to drain this thoroughly, but the cumbrous machinery of our drainage 
laws were past the ability of such mortals as undertook it, and the attempt was aban- 
doned until our wise legislators succeed in forming a drainage law which can be executed 
by common people, without going to the Supreme Court with every acre drained. 
Farther south, and extending like this valley across the entire township, is an elevation 
less high and more even than the one at the north; and beyond this is the flatter land 
which forms the southern end of the township. Across the southsastern corner of this 
latter the branch of Salt Creek runs, being here increased by numerous branches to a 
stream of sufficient size to supply the wants of the herds at all seasons of the year. 

There were no early settlements in this township. It was not until about 1850 
that the first sod was turned, and much of the land was unplowed as late as 1865, when 
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the boys came “marching home” to find, many of them, that it was too crowded in the 
old homesteads and “swarming” was the order of the day. This “swarming” wave 
coming principally from the West soon filled up the country that until then had remained 
unbroken. Tazewell, Fulton and other-western counties, sent many of their young 
men in here. West is pretty liberally supplied with railroads. The Indianapolis, 
Bloomington & Western runs about three-fourths of a mile across the southwestern 
corner. The Springfield branch of the Illinois Central—formerly the Gilman, Clinton 
& Springfield—runs two miles across its southeastern corner, cutting Sections 1, 11 and 
12 (T. 21-5), and has two stations on it, Weedman and Kumler. The Havana, Rantou] 
& Kastern runs across on the half:section line of sections, numbering from 19 to 24 
inclusive, having two stations, Sabina and Delana. 


INDIANS. 


When the first white settlers made their way into this locality they found a band 
of Indians in assumed possession of quite-a tract of country, though in reality their 
chiefs had for them some years before traded all of this land to the Government. They 
were, however, permitted to occupy the country until such time as it was wanted by 
actual white settlers. 

An Indian town was not such a substantial affair as the towns and villages of the 
county to-day, being but the rudest cabins and tents made of bark, skins of animals 
and slender poles. Therefore, an Indian town was not necessarily permanent, and we 
have no evidence that this Kickapoo village had existed in this locality more than 
a few years. The probability is that it was a band that had moved from some other 
place upon the appearance of the lawful owners of the country. At Danville, a few 
years previous, a tribe of the Kickapoos were occupying the timber along the Big 
Vermilion, and, upon the approach of the whites, they remuved to the interior of the 
State, and from evidences in possession of H. W. Beckwith, Esq., of Danville, but 
little doubt remains that this was the same band. As soon as the whites had settled 
to some extent in the neighborhood of Old Town Timber, the Kickapoos, feeling that 
they were being somewhat crowded, removed their town or camp to the banks of 
Mackinaw, near the present site of Pleasant Hill; thence, after a few years, to Indian 
Grove, in Livingston County; and, in 1832, to Oliver’s Grove, in the same county. At 
the last-named place they lived a year or two, when they removed from the State and 
were lost as a distinctive band or tribe, being merged with other kindred tribes at the 
reservations beyond the Mississippi. 

The early white settlers speak in the most kindly terms of their early red neigh- 
bors. ‘They were kind, honest, temperate and religious. Of course they were very 
ignorant, poor, and not over nice in their habits, though a few of them were credited 
with being neat in person and habits and of being possessed of some education, sich 
as obtained only in good schools. Of this last class were notably Aunt Nancy and 
Aunt Peggy. They are remembered by some of the early settlers as very decent-looking 
and good-mannered squaws who made considerable pretense to book learning. On one 
occasion, they went to hear the pioneer preacher, Peter Cartwright, discourse on religion, 
and when asked how they liked him, replied, “Oh, he talks very well, but he has no 
education.” In the library of Mr. Beckwith, of Danville, is a copy of the first paper 
published in the State in 1818, called the Jddinois Magazine. In this paper is printed 
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a sermon delivered by a Christian Indian to this same band of Kickapoos while they 
still resided near Danville. The sermon was translated into English by Gurdon S. 
Hubbard, who was then an Indian trader at Danville, and furnished to the magazine 
named for publication. For good, sound sense and good rhetoric it is not often 
excelled by the more enlightened white divines of to-day. Mr. Hubbard says the 
sermon waslistened to with close attention, and seemed to be well understood and 
appreciated. 

In house-building, they approached more nearly to civilization than most others of 
their race. While living in this vicinity, some of them provided themselves with houses 
or cabins as good as some of those occupied by the whites. It is true, most of their 
dwellings were of a very primitive character; but Mrs. Paist, who was here in 1822, and 
then a little girl, informs us that several of their cabins were graced with a second story, 
and were, in many respects, quite comfortable. The women cultivated patches of corn, 
beans, potatoes and other vegetables, and in the line of agriculture, excelled most of 
their white neighbors, though the men considered labor of that kind below their dig- 
nity, their business being the pursuit of game, with which the forests and prairies of this 
part of the county abounded. . 

During the trouble with the followers of Black Hawk, in the northwestern part of 
the State, the Kickapoos remained friendly to the whites, and, though the excitement 
consequent upon that war caused some suspicions even at this distance from the seat of 
war, and though quite a large number of soldiers were raised for the war in this county, 
the friendly Kickapoos remained true to their professions, and no outbreak occurred. 
At one time, Machini, who was the chief of the band, proposed a great war-dance, at 
which many of the settlers became very much frightened, and prepared for defense. 
They, however, did not understand the import of the demonstration, for, as afterward 
understood, it was not a menace, but simply the celebration of some past event. Indeed, 
Chief Machini, to express his friendship for the whites, invited a number of them to 
take part in the evolutions peculiar to the occasion. Some of the whites, however, fear- 
ing that this might be a ruse to entice them from their homes for the purpose of murder- 
ing them, discreetly “sent their regrets.” The Dawsons and Orendorffs, however, 
attended, and were entertained in as kindly a manner as possible. Machini invited 
John Dawson to take part in the exercises, and, thinking to please the chief, he entered 
into the contortions with zeal. Mr. Dawson imagined that he understood the step quite 
as well and could sing far better than the chief himself; but he had sung but a few 
stanzas of the “he aw haw ana haw he haw,” when the chief musician, who was 
Machini himself, shouted, “ Stop!” Then turning to Mr. Dawson, in a very grave 
and somewhat injured manner, said: ‘ Friend Dawson, you dance much good, but you 
no sing good.” Mr. Dawson thereupon ceased his harmony, and confined himself to his 
muscular exercises. The war-dance passed off without any other disagreeable incident, 
and Machini thereafter explained that Dawson’s singing confused him. In these dances, 

. the women took no part whatever, but were simply spectators. 

When the first white man came here to reside, there was upon Section 5, upon 
the high land which lay beyond the point of timber, the remains of the old Indian fort 
which, though much talked about by those who make Indian history a study, still seems 
to be very little known by the citizens of the county in general. The land upon which 
it stood was surrounded by a fine growth of blue grass, showing that at one time the 
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prairie grass had been killed out by cultivation, or by being very thoroughly tread over 
by man or beasts. 

It is a well-known fact that prairie grass has not the quality of propagation, hav- 
ing no seeds and no root power of procreation. In these respects it is anomalous. It 
is not known that any other plant lacks these two essential principles of preservation 
and propagation. Once kill the roots of a single square rod of prairie grass and to the 
end of time that particular piece of land will never be covered with a growth of prairie 
grass again. When in the course of events this destruction occurred at and around 
the old fort, blue grass came in and remained as long as the land was kept in pasture, 
which was till about the year 1867. This was famous grazing ground, and Isaac 
Funk selected and entered it as he did other such lands in this part of the county. It 
still remains in the family, it being the property of his son George. Until it was put 
under the plow, the remains of the fort were plainly seen. A recent visit to the 
ground, in company with Mr. S. H. West, shows that the plow has pretty nearly oblit- 
erated the last fading lines of this most important landmark. But the importance of 
its position as a strategic point, as such defense was understood by Indians, will never 
be effaced. 

In another portion of this work, under its proper head, will be found a very full 
account of the military events which called this fort into being, and the results it 
effected ; it remains here to describe only its exact locality and position. 

In the timber were numerous breastworks behind which, with the friendly alliance 
of the trees, a last stand could be made in case the defenders of the Old Town rights 
stood in necd of them, but just outside of the timber, fifty rods from the west line, and 
not more than fifteen rods from the north line of Section 5, stood the works of the 
fort proper. The land seemed formed by nature for this particular defensive purpose. 
So elevated as to command, in a clear day, before civilization had dotted the country 
with hedges and groves, a clear view of from fifteen to twenty-five miles from the east 
clear around to the southwest, and north, northeast and northwest a somewhat less 
extended view. The earthworks themselves were about ten rods by fifteen, with the 
corners rounded, being longer from north to south, and having the western lines run- 
ning past each other to admit entranee. A passage-way extended down the hillside 
west to a stream of water to prevent the cutting off of this needed supply. The works 
were about breast high. It is evident that the attack was expected from the way of 
the east, as no one would think of attacking the wily Indian through their natural 
covert, the timber. On either side, south and north, were the burying-grounds so long 
used by the Indians. These have in years past been ruthlessly dug over to secure the 
silver ornaments which were buried with their dead in great numbers. The ground 
was dug over and over, and hundreds of silver rings, bracelets, etc., were taken out. 
The bones are now lying on the surface, and at one time it was very common for the 
boys of the neighborhood, after each rain, to collect on the ground to find whatever of 
silver trinkets had been uncovered by the rain. In the dry, gravelly knolls around 
were buried their corn and provisions, for they never seem to have learned the habit of 
selling their crop before husking-time, and hauling it off to the nearest railroad, to 
enrich the ‘‘ middle-man.” 
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EARLIER SETTLEMENTS. 


The first settlements in West were made in the northwestern and southeastern cor- 
ners of the town. Henry West in the former, and John Weedman in the latter, are 
excellent samples of the educated, industrious, business farmers which the “ second wave ” 
of immigration brought to these parts; men endowed with such qualities as to prove a 
success anywhere. The Crumbaughs, having reduced an “ Empire ” from wilderness to 
fruitful fields, went to “ West,” and verified the old saying, with slight variations— 
“« Westward the Crumbaugh of Empire takes his way:” only in this particular case, 
Westward was toward the rising sun. James Love, James Spear, Mr. Murphy and 
Mr. Rice were the first settlers in West—Mr. Love near the north line, in Section 4, 
Mr. Spear near the west line in Section 6, and the other two near him. 

Mr. Love came in 1848, and lives here still on the land he first took up. He has 
160 acres, with fair buildings, and is comfortably fixed. James Spear came in 1849, 
from Ohio, and died in 1859, leaving a widow and five children. Mrs. Spear afterward 
married David Bean, who has a half-section in Section 11, and her children all, with 
one exception, are settled around her. James has eighty acres in Section 11; isa 
young man of sterling qualitics and respected by all. 

Henry West came to this county in mature manhood, in 1850, from Kentucky. 
He was at that time forty-six years old, and had, by the careful habits and strict bus- 
iness ways, for which he was so well known both here and there, acquired enough to 
buy him a comfortable farm, when he could find one that suited him. The reasons for 
leaving Kentucky were such as operated to induce so many of the pioneers of Illinois 
to come here. Land was getting too high there for men of moderate means to hope to 
put their children on good farms. He also had a strong desire to get his family out 
from the influences of the institution for which he had no admiration. After coming 
‘here, he looked around awhile. 

The year 1851 was one of those rainy seasons which used to occur with consider- 
able regularity every seven years." The years of floods, which are well-remembered by 
the present generation, were 1844, 1851, 1858, 1869. It will be seen that each sev- 
enth year was, for a time, the rainy one. It has been said that 1837 was a similar one, 
but no record of such has come under the observation of the writer, unless the financial 
flood may be taken as such, for it swamped more men than all the others combined. 
We know that the year 1830 was, but the heavy and long-continued flood came in the 
winter in the form of snow. This remarkable coincidence of the repeated seventh year 
of flood and the enforced idleness of the land called to the minds of religious people 
and teachers the Levitical law laid down in Leviticus, chap. xxv, 4~7 verses, wherein 
the Lord directed the children of Israel when they should have come into the land to 
which he would bring’ them; that they should let their fields rest untilled and vines 
undressed each seventh year, and should not even gather what crops or fruit grew spon- 
taneously on that year; that their teams, servants, maids, and, probably, women, too, 
should rest. The line of argument which would follow from these repeated seventh- 
year rainy “dispensations of Providence” can be so easily imagined or remembered 
that it need not here be repeated. It was boldly insisted that the law of the Lord was 
unchangeable, making wise the foolish, and that this country would never prosper until 
that law was fully obeyed. Probably it will not be doubted that, if, after coming into 
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this glorious county, which was literally flowing with a superabundance of milk and 
honey—the cows had only to be driven in from the boundless pastures, and the bee-trees. 
to be hunted—the people had given each seventh year to the kind of rest, good works 
and missionary work, and the land and teams to such rest as the Lord had required of 
Israel, they would have lasted longer, lived more contented, and increased in those qual- 
ities which tend to higher and better life. 

The rainy season warned Mr. West that he must look for high land, and, after a 
good deal of search, he found what suited him in the southeast quarter of Section 5, 
where Mr. Hedrick now resides, belonging to N. T. Brittin, a man of large wealth 
and acquisitive habits, living a few miles west, in Empire. He soon closed a bargain 
with the proprietor, but when he came to get his deed, Brittin “kicked out,” and 
wanted $50 more. This incensed West, whose notions of honor were of the highest 
Kentucky order, and he determined to have no more to do with Brittin, but could not 
find another place that suited him and he was obliged to pay the Yankee the price. 

Mr. West continued to live here until 1869, buying land as he was able, until he 
had acquired 2,800 acres, lying in Sections 1, 4, 5, 6, 8, 17, 20 and 21. He was the 
first Supervisor of the township, and continued to represent it in the Board of Super- 
visors as long as he remained a resident. 

The town received its name from him, but not by him. The naming occurred in 
this way: At the first town meeting, in April, 1858, Mr. Simeon H. West, then a 
young man, proposed to call the town Pottawatomie, from the Indians, whose fort still 
stood on the hill in that township. He explains this mistake by saying that, though the 
Indian residence was so well-known and so much talked about, there was an alarming 
ignorance in regard to them; that an old citizen had informed him that it was that tribe 
which had its home here. The mistake was a very natural one, as will appear from the 
Indian history at the end of this sketch. When his proposition was made, he learned 
for the first time that it was the Kickapoos who lived here, and, on his motion, the name 
of Kickapoo was given to the township. At the first meeting of the Board of Super- 
visors, the Board was informed that there was already a township by that name in Peoria 
County, and, on motion of some member of the Board, it was named from the Super- 
visor from that town. 

Mr. West was largely engaged while here in stock-feeding and driving. He never 
believed in selling grain. When he determined to marry again and reside in Blooming- 
ton, he gave each of his children a good farm. Mr. I. H. West, Mrs. Hedrick and 
Mrs. Cawby, still live on the lands their father thus provided for them. 

Henry West was a man of strong, robust constitution, firm will, fixed purpose, and 
kind and affectionate in his family. This latter trait was the more marked, perhaps, 
than any other. : 

He still resides in Bloomington, but owns considerable land in this township. 
Simeon H. West lived here with his father a few years and spent some years in travel. 
He was traveling through Kansas when ‘Ossawatomie Brown,” Jim Lane and the Free 
State men were hunting the “ Missouri Sheriff,” and “ Border Ruffians,” and “ Atchison, 
Stringfellow & Co.” there, trying to overcome the “elections” which the Cincinnati 
directory had figured so largely in. He had been an Emancipationist in Kentucky, but 
a States’ Rights Democrat in Illinois. He fell in'with parties of both sides there, fre- 
quently, but was easily able to 2onvince both that he was not there to interfere in the 
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Kansas war. He went twice to California, and spent considerable time there. His 
time was for some’ years after his return given to improving his place, since which 
he has devoted more time to attending to township and county affairs, having been for 
many years the Supervisor from this town. With enlarged information, he has taken a 
leading position on the Board, and has given much attention to the matter of delinquent 
taxes, one of the toughest questions which the present generation has to deal with. He 
lives on a fine farm near where his father first bought, with convenient buildings, well 
surrounded with groves, evergreens, orchards and well-kept fields. He has formerly run 
a heavy cattle business, but, like most of the farmers hereabout, now usually runs what 
cattle he has through the winter light, and grass-feeds for a fall market. For some 
years now he has thus fed about one hundred head each year. A public-spirited man, 
and one who seems well appreciated by his neighbors. Politically, he is decidedly inde- 
pendent, and never finds a party that holds him in traces long at a time. 

Harrison Barnett settled on Section 3,in 1854. He died in 1863. His son lives 
on the farm, and has fine, perhaps extravagant, buildings for a 160-acre farm. 

Daniel Barnhart came here in 1854, and purchased a farm on Section 10, and still 
resides there. He is a good farmer and has an excellent farm. J. T. and L. A. Crum- 
baugh, of the plethoric, progressive family in Empire, about the same time took up 
farms on Sections 7, 18 and 19, along the line of Empire, and still reside there. They 
are good farmers, energetic and public-spirited. Have driven a large cattle business and 
are still doing a safe one. : 

Father Thomas V. Warnsley, now of Heyworth, had a farm here about the same 
time. He remained here ten years, preaching around as opportunity offered, and then, 
in the absence of so many of the younger preachers in the army, there were not enough 
to half fill the appointments, he accepted an itinerant appointment from Conference. He, 
while here, preached both in the houses, and by his daily walk and conversation. Mr. 
McFarland and Mr. Coleman each had farms along the western border, at that time. 
S. L. Bishop, M. M. Craig and Robert Rutledge, of Downs Township, each had small 
farms in Sections 17 and 20, which, some years after, they sold to J. G. Moore, who 
came here from Pike County, in 1872. Mr. Moore owns the south half of 17, and the 
northeast quarter of 20, in West, and about 900 acres in Belleflower, which is kept 
mostly in grass. He is a man of large capacity for business and work, and is regarded 
a successful one. He keeps from three hundred to four hundred head of cattle, but, 
like his neighbors, he prefers to grass-feed, stall-feeding being nearly abandoned. 

G. W. Hedrick, whose father was one of the earlier settlers in Randolph’s Grove, 
came here from Padua, about 1866, and lives on the West homestead. He has 520: 
acres, and has followed cattle-raising pretty extensively, and very successfully. 

John Weedman, Sr., came into this part of country about 1844, from Randolph, 
and lived seven years at Hurley’s Grove, now Farmer City, in DeWitt County, with his 
three sons, John, Amos and Isaiah. In 1851, he entered 160 acres on the southern 
line of this county, where Weedman Station now is, and considerable in DeWitt. In 
1853, the different members of the family entered 1,000 acres more in West (21-5), 
along Salt Creek. This was among the first land entered in this corner of the county, 
and among the very finest. The excellent living water of this stream makes the land 
desirable for cattle-farming ; indeed there is none better in the county, though not taken 
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so early as that in the northern part of the township. The little clumps of native 
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timber along its banks made a fine shelter. Amos Weedman built on Section 11, and 
remained there eight years, when he sold to John, and went to Hurley’s Grove, and 
bought the Hurley farm for $80 per acre. He is now Sheriff of DeWitt County. In 
1851, John Weedman, Jr., began farming operations here, built a house and commenced 
turning the sod. The first year he lost his team and all his cattle by sickness. It did 
not exactly break him up nor discourage him. He has been remarkably successful in 
his business, having now 1,000 acres of land, a considerable town property and his 
banking business at Farmer City. He has carried on stock-raising and feeding largely, 
formerly stall-feeding 200 head in a winter, but now prefers grazing, though from habit, 
perhaps, he thinks he must feed a couple of car loads. His house isa neat and commo- 
dious country home of modern build, with veranda nearly encircling it, with neat and 
tasty surroundings, and the farm well-fenced, well-tilled, well-stocked and well (stream) 
watered. About nine years ago, when the railroads which center at Farmer City were 
building, he engaged in banking business there, and laid out an addition to the town of 
100 acres. 

BK. McCord came here in 1853, and commenced a farm on Section 11, but did not 
remain here long. 

Isaiah Weedman owned considerable land in West, and lived here several years. 
He entered the military service and was killed at Holly Springs. 

In 1854, Melvin Lowery and W. L. Drybread came from Indiana, and settled 
where the latter still resides. Mr. Lowery moved West some years after. 

Dr. Cheney, of Le Roy, came here from Ohio, and entered land in 1851, where 
Mr. Hamilton now resides. He was a man of energy, and carried on his farm success- 
fully, and attended to a large medical practice here for ten years. He then sold to John 
Hamilton and went to Le Roy, where he engaged in trade, and did much to build the 
substantial part of that young city. He met financial reverses, however, and saw the 
accumulation of many years of hard work swept away. 

John Hamilton, since he bought the Cheney farm, has been largely engaged in 
stock-raising. He has kept from three hundred to twelve hundred sheep. For awhile 
he lived in Bloomington, to put his children in school while there. Mr. J. B. Lewis, 
now in the bank at Farmer City, was in charge of the farm. Mr. Lewis was one of 
the most esteemed and useful citizens during his residence here; was continually called 
on to do the work of the town offices, being a good accountant, and a safe, accu- 
rate and faithful man. 

West has been rather given to furnishing the surrounding cities with bankers, 
besides Mr. Weedman and Mr. Lewis at Farmer City. Joseph Keenan, who is prob- 
ably the most extensive business man in Le Roy, was for years a resident of this town. 
He had a good farm on Section 31, upon which he resided before he began banking at 
Le Roy. 

Mr. Clark, father of the Clark boys, came here from Morgan County in 1853, and 
bought the Lucas land, a half section in 27. He brought with him the first herd of 
thoroughbred short-horns ever brought into this part of the county. They, were pur- 
chased of D, A. Brown, of Sangamon County, and were white, which was the prevail- 
ing popular color twenty-five years ago. 

J. M. Moon came here twelve years ago from Mendota, La Salle oo whence 
he had formerly come from De Kalb County. He purchased the south half of Section 
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10, where he still resides, the north half and southeast quarter of Section 12, and the 
southwest quarter and west half of northwest quarter of Section 7, in Belleflower. 

The home farm he works; the other is rented to four tenants, who raise corn 
mostly. For several years Mr. Moon ran a butter dairy of twenty cows, and for awhile 
fed cattle largely. He had been a business man for several years before he tried farm- 
ing. He has a good farm with fair buildings, and is reckoned a successful farmer. He 
has recently laid a mile of tile drain on his home farm, and belicves if they are properly 
laid, by applying the level to every three pieces when laid, that it cannot fail to be of great 
advantage to the wet lands. He says he has cut more than thirty miles of open ditch 
with machines. He is a man of intelligence and good business qualifications. He has 
tried raising flax somewhat, and thinks it promises to be a success. He prefers mixed 
farming to any one branch alone. 

George W. Snook, one of the best farmers, and universally considered one of the 
best citizens in West, came here from Maryland in 1868. He owned a section of land 
in the northern part of the township for a number of years. He now lives on and 
owns a fine farm in Section 23, where he has fine buildings and a well-managed farm, a 
railroad depot and a store, and is extensively engaged in the grain trade. He has prac- 
ticed grain raising, never having invested in the cattle business much. 

I. M. Hoffman has a good farm of 120 acres in Section 35. He is a good farmer, 
a careful manager, and has things looking nicc around him. 

William Biggs has a good hiss on Section 2, is a good farmer, and keeps matters 
in good shape; a good citizen and public-spirited man. 

W. J. Kimler came here from Bloomington in 1867. He was a grandson of Mr. 
Orendorff, one of the earliest settlers in the county. He has a fine farm of 200 acres, 
with good buildings, hedges, etc. 

Rev. John Kumler owns a considerable farm in Section 36, and in 1 and 12, 
(21-5). He is now at Bloomington, at the Wesleyan University, where he has an 
appointment by the Conference of the M. E. Church. His farm is in charge of renters. 
Kumler Station is on his farm. There are two good houses and a fine barn. 

I. K. Orendorff entered land in Sections 36 and in 1 (21-5), and about 1858, his 
sou Perry came onto it to make a farm. He is a good farmer, has good iam and 
considerable fruit. He has 240 acres close by Kumler Station. 

Stephen E. Clarno, an old resident of Logan County, who came across the Sanga- 
mon River with his father in 1819, when there were only three families between there 
and Fort Clark, purchased 400 acres of Mr. Ball, in 1875, along Salt Creek, just north 
of John Wedman’s residence, paying for it $40 per acre, cash. He built a large barn, 
and, after living there a year to see whether he liked it, he sold his farm in Logan and 
bought 280 acres more, and built a large two-story house—large enough to entertain a 
good many friends at once. He had been a great traveler; had gone all over all the 
Western States and most of the Territories, trying to find the best place he could find, 
and, when he found this one, he believed he had got about as good a farm as could be 
found. It lies for a mile along both sides of the stream, which here has water enough 
at all seasons of the year, is clear, with gravelly bottom. Here he and his family feel, 
as well they may, content to work out their time earning a living and laying up a trifle 
against a time of need. The old gentleman was laid hold of by the citizens of West, 
after he had been here one year, and elected Supervisor. One year satisfied him, 
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however, and he retired on his laurels. He is a good farmer, and calculates he has got. 
enough for his four children (he has buried nine), so that each can have a good farm. 
The land lies in Sections 2 and 11. 

Cary Buford, Vice President of the First National Bank of Farmer City, owns 
Section 3, a splendid tract of land. His children live on it. 

Thomas Warton has a good farm in Section 33—240 acres. James Kincaid, 160 
acres in Section 32; Henry Grizzell, 240 in Section 33 ; and William Scott, 80 in Section 
28. These men have been here since about 1853, and have good improvements and are: 
good farmers. Corn-raising and stock-grazing and feeding have been the principal lines 
of farming. Some years since, considerable broom-corn was raised, but this crop has 
been discontinued. Some are now raising flax, but as there is no sale for the straw, it 
is not very largely grown. Some small fields of wheat are seen, and oats receive more 
attention. Corn and stock remain the staples. 


RAILROADS AND STATIONS. 


The Indianapolis, Bloomington & Western Railroad was built by large local town- 
ship stock subscriptions, in 1870. This township voted $20,000 subscription, and 10: 
per cent bonds were issued. The road only runs across the southwestern corner, about. 
three-fourths of a mile, with no station in it. Empire Station is just west of the town- 
ship line. Half of the bonds have been paid, and the balance come due in three and 
eight years from now. West has never gone into any contest of the legality of these 
bonds, and makes the best of what seems to have been a rather one-sided bargain. It 
never has objected to paying whatever it agreed to, though a case may arise soon. 
wherein it may try titles with the railroads. She pays her taxes closer than any 
township in the county. Thcre are no delinquent taxes to be fought over in the 
Courts. 

The stock of the town in this railroad has been wiped out by the recent sale of 
the road, under a decree of foreclosure, for $1,000,000, which, it is believed, is just 
about enough to pay the lawyers for wrecking it and the enormous legal (and illegal) 
expenses which follow such a proceeding in Court, and the back taxes due. By a 
timely motion on the part of the Board of Supervisors, an order was entered of record 
that no deed should issue for the road until taxes were paid. 

The Springfield Division of the Illinois Central Railroad—formerly the.Gilman, 
Clinton & Springfield—runs across the southeastern corner about two miles. No bonds. 
were voted for this road. It was built in 1871 and 1872. The stations are Weedman, 
near the southern line of the township, and Kumler, near the eastern. At the former, 
Lee Watt is station agent. R. M. Ewing has a grocery store, and Mr. Bumcrots a 
blacksmith-shop. 

Capt. James Steele, from Menard County, is buying grain. He had been teaching 
school for eighteen years, and came here two yeats ago to work up the grain-trade. He 
has bought about 100,000 bushels per year. The most of this grain is sold on track. 
Halliday Brothers, of’ Cairo, have been large buyers, taking the white corn to Cairo and 
the yellow and mixed to Chicago. 

The M. E. Church was organized here some years ago. This spring, Messrs- 
Kissack, Hellor, Weedman, Steele and Reed were elected Trustees, and will build a 
church on land procured from Mrs. Dodson this summer. 
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At Kumler Station, C. D. Belleville has a store, Frank Rawlings a blacksmith- 
shop, and Mr. Thrashor buys grain. This station is of recent origin, and not so much 
grain is bought in here. 

The Havana, Rantoul & Eastern Railroad, narrow-gauge, was built in 1878 ree 
Empire for its history). About $7,000 were subscribed to the stock in this town. It 
runs straight across the town from west to east on the half-section line, half a mile north 
of the center of the township. Two stations are on it—Sabina, on the line between 
Sections 20 and 21, and Delana, on the line between 23 and 24. No depots 
have yet been put up. Keenan & Barnum, two grain-dealers at Le Roy, buy 
grain and have a grocery store at the former, and G. W. Snook at the latter. About 
one hundred thousand bushels of grain have been purchased at the two stations this 
winter. 

This road was built as a matter of self-preservation to get lower freights and less 
hauling. There seems to be a difference of opinion whether it has accomplished all that 
was claimed, some asserting that grain has been from 2 to 4 cents higher in consequence 
of it, while others say it is a great convenience, yet it has not increased the price of 
grain to the farmer one cent. Of course, the men who put their money into it only 
expect to get the return indirectly, and there seems to be little reason to doubt that it 
will result in an increase of the value of the farms in the central part of the township 
more than the $7,000 invested in it. Very little but grain or lumber is carried by this 
road, passenger traffic is light, and, as yet, no stock shipments. The grain is carried to . 
the eastern end of the route, where it is reshipped on to Wabash cars at a point fifteen 
miles east of the Indiana State line. 

In 1870, a vote was taken in West Township, which resulted in a donation of 
$25,000 to the Decatur and State Line R. R. This road has not been built for reasons 
very fully set forth in the Anchor Township article, and the time for issuing the bonds 
expired by the terms of the act under which the aid was voted July, 1877, and it was 
generally supposed that the subscriptions made in this and other counties had fallen by 
these terms. An act of the Legislature, passed in 1877, extended the time for issue 
three years. The plan for building this road has been revived, and it may yet trans- 
pire that the towns which voted bonds will have to stand it or fight the matter in the 
courts. The temper of the people of West is to contest it, and it is likely the chance 
will be afforded within a twelvemonth. 


CHURCHES, ETC. 


The United Brethren Church, on Section 2, was built in 1871. It is 34x40. The 
men who were, in a great measure, instrumental in accomplishing the work were Samuel 
Bright, Daniel Barnhart, Daniel Bean, J. P. Roby, Mr. Slingoff and Mr. Morris. Service 
is maintained every alternate Sabbath. Messrs. Morris, Fisher, Mitchell and J. W. 
Gilbert have officiated in tarn since the chapel was built. 

Mount Olive M. E. Church was built about 1869, west of the center of the town- 
ship, through the active aid of the Clarks, Hamands, Grizzell and others of that denomi- 
nation who live in that vicinity. A Methodist Church is to be built at Weedman the 
present summer. The town still owns its school section, and has it leased and under 
cultivation, waiting for higher prices than the present. Until Township organization, resi- 
dents here used to go to Le Roy to vote. 
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Below will be found a list of the township officers elected since township organiza- 
tion. It will be seen that Henry West was continuously elected Supervisor until his 
removal from town, and that his son, S. H. West, has been retained in that position 
much of the time since, though not usually in political sympathy with the majority in 
the township, a tribute alike to the yood judgment of the citizens and the wise and 
valuable services of the Supervisor. Mr. J. B. Lewis, also, during the early years of 
the township history, was almost continually in the official service of the town until he 
removed to Farmer City to engage in banking pursuits: 


Date. | Votes Supervisor. Clerk. Assessor. Collector. 
Cast. | 
1858 38 Henry West.... . John Hamilton........... Rev. T. E. Wamsley..,John Weedman. 
1859|  82\Henry West............J. B. Lewis. ....-..-... H. Croskey.......0. John Weedman. 
1860 27 Henry West.........00. DBO Biscsncuee sans H., Craskey se ezssiseen John Clark. 
1862 37\Henry West..........0 Jai) J, Hamilton ........... Wm. Rosencrans. 
1863 48ittenry West............ J. T. Crumbaugh........ Louis Barnett......... D. Barnhart. 
1864 25 Henry West............/J. T. Crumbaugh........ So Hie Ppscccausie Wm. Rosencrans. 
1865 29 Henry West............ i ae John Weedman....... J. Uamand. 
1866 52 Henry West............ MD MMIGENVIS. ..s0s0cee0eese John Weedman....... J. B. Lewis. 
1867 123 Henry WieSt ins seaess 1. TB gliGivtiiiss .censwnceans William Rosencrans..|J. B. Lewis. 
1868 92, Henry West............ iw epUTN CLs seierisis «ses L. A. Crumbaugh .../J. B. Lewis. 
1869 WANS. WWE WAS ss. .2ctesses| Warde imlerere..s.sccsee G. W. Snook........... J. B. Lewis. 
1870 90\J. M. Moon............ \D. M. Dickinson ........ GA WaSi0ok Meee J. B. Lewis. 
1871 84 William Biggs......... ‘H. E. Wentworth........ B. B&rnhart....:-...... J. B. Lewis. 
1872) 140J. B. Lewis............ W. 0. Kimlers.........060 Samuel Healea........ John Clark. 
1873 1268. IAW GSitsts.. sceteress W. W. Hammond........ Ga We SnoOkear . sens John Clark. 
1874 LOSS Bl og WES taisi0s5 ssiasnies iD. M. Dickinson......... John Hamilton........ James Kincaid. 
1876 OZIS. HT WeSt.....cccccees 'D..M. Dickingon......... R. Robertson.......... James Kincaid. 
1876 105;S. I. Clarno........... [D. M. Dickinson......... R. Robertson.......... James Kincaid. 
1877 AT SiS. THE AWiGSt. 060005000 1 cs) eNO one conan sins R. Robertson.......... James Kincaid. 
1878) 1085S. H. West...........06; W. JE KAMMET sca. saesense iS. Hiealea............-. Alex. Daniels. 
1879 O8)S. WH. West.ccc........0 WwW. J. Kimler....0)...28 |S: THewleas...... csc Alex. Daniels. 


The Justices of the Peace who have been elected are H. R. Coleman, M. H. 
Cawby, William Rosencrans, George Hedrick, L. T. Delaplain, FE. iil R. Rob- 
ertson. 

Commissioners of Highways elected are M. H. Cawby, S.aMh. McFarland, Tsaiah 
Weedman, H. Barnett, J. T. Crumbaugh, J. Hamilton, R. J. Rutledge, J. Oliver, 
James Love, J. B. Lewis, D. Barnhart, H. Williams, John Clark, W. L. Drybread, G. 
W. Snook, I. Beckelhammer, L. T. Crating, S. Healea, J. B. Aoi J. M. Hoff- 
man, David Hart. 

Some pages back, the confusion in regard to the Indian tribes was alluded 
to, and the statement was made that that confusion was a very natural one, and 
that the mistake which so annoyed Mr. Simeon H. West, in his attempt to rescue the 
name of the primeval inhabitants of this town from oblivion, was not so much of a 
mistake, after all. 

The statements following are given on the authority of Hon. Perry A. Arm- 
strong, of Morris, Grundy Co., who is the highest authority in all matters pertaining to 
Indian history and tribal complications in this part of the State. 

The Kickapoos, Pottawatomies and Miamis, more than a century ago, formed an 
alliance, offensive and defensive, against the Illini, who were the first inhabitants of 
this region of which history gives any authentic account. The [llini—meaning supe- 
rior men—were a confederation of the Peorias, Moinguienas, Kas-Kaskias, Tamaroas 
and Cahokias. In 1700, their great Chief, Chicago, went to France, and was received 
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with the distinguished consideration which the French always showed the Indians, and 
which was the secret of their success in dealing with them. 

Against this confederation the allies first-named above began a war of extermina- 
tion,—probably coming here from the east,—which was long and eventful, and ended 
in the tragedy of “Starved Rock,” in La Salle County, in 1774, a year before the 
beginning of the American Revolution. 

This defeat of the Illini, who had held the prairie State so long, left the allies in 
undisputed possession of a large portion of the eastern half of the State; but, true to 
their robber-like instincts, they immediately fell to quarreling over the conquest. In 
this latter struggle, the Kickapoos and Pottawatomies were united against the Miamis. 
To settle the whole matter, it was agreed that each contending party should select three 
hundred picked men, who should meet each other in mortal combat, the contest to 
determine on the result of the combat. The opposing bands met on the banks of 
Sugar Creek, less than a year after the affair at Starved Rock, and by the terms agreed 
on, the duel opened at sunrise and lasted till the going down thereof. When the sun 
set on this exciting day, only twelve warriors remained able to do battle, seven of which. 
belonged to the Kickapoo and Pottawatomie side, and five to the Miamis; and the lat- 
ter retired to their old homes east of the Wabash, which left this portion of the country 
in undisputed possession of the two tribes, who amicably divided the country on the 
line of the old Indian trail running near Oliver's Grove. This trail was distinctly vis- 
ible until the land came into cultivation. When this boundary line was established, 
the Pottawatomies retired to the Fox River, and the Kickapoos occupied this region. 
The amicable relations of the two tribes were never broken, the former never coming 
south of Rook’s Creek, in Livingston County, which was not quite the southern limits. 
of their possessions. It will be seen that the two tribes were not only on very friendly 
terms with each other, but were frequently together; and, in all probability, the Pot- 
tawatomie tribe has occupied the very ground which the people of West now cultivate. 
The township might well have borne the name first suggested twenty-one years ago. 


ARROWSMITH TOWNSHIP. 


Arrowsmith Township was named by the Supervisors after Ezekiel Arrowsmith,. 
who was the first Supervisor and one of the early settlers. It contains thirty-six 
sections, being a full Congressional township, and is known of record as Town 23 north, 
Range 5 east of the Third Principal Meridian. It is almost entirely prairie, having 
originally about one square mile of timber in Sections 31 and 32, where the eastern 
extremity of Old Town Timber lies along the line of Arrowsmith and West, giving 
to exch a little patch of woodland, which was so highly prized by those who first com- 
menced settlement here. There was in addition a small bunch on Section 24, ‘‘ Smith’s 
Grove,” which hardly grew to the importance of being called timber-land. In its gen- 
eral topographical appearance it is not unlike Padua, which is upon its western border, 
having the same high ridges along its northern and southern sides, a trifle more elevated 
and uneven, the well-rounded hills being a somewhat more prominent feature in its land- 
scape, and the level of its valley being somewhat more undulating than in the former.. 
Under the head of Padua (which see), a fuller description of the peculiarities of the 
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Sangamon valley is given, which need not be repeated here. The Sangamon River, by 
its numerous rivulet feeders, becomes a considerable stream in its course across the 
township, although not large enough to make it sufficient for mill-power. The town- 
ship is bounded on the north by Martin, east by Cheney’s Grove, south by West, and 
west by Padua, and is second from the eastern and southern boundary line of the 
eounty. Owing to the lack of timber it had few early settlers, and correspondingly 
fewer early incidents of importance. 


EARLY SETTLERS. 


So far as the facts in regard to the earliest settlement in this township are at hand, 
it seems that the sons of Jonathan Cheney were the first to take up claims and live in 
what is now Arrowsmith. The land around the head of the timber was attractive on 
account of its grass. All around the old Indian fort, the blue-grass had come in after 
the prairie-grass had been killed out. The first year of Jonathan Cheney’s residence in 
the county, he had driven his cattle here for iate pasturage. Undoubtedly attracted by 
this fine pasturage, his sons, when they began to look-out, homes for themselves, looked 
this way, for, in 1833, two or three of them had taken claims in this township. Thomas 
lived for a while in Section 31, where he had a little pateh of about ten acres fenced in. 
He did not remain on it long, however, as a few years after he sold it to Daniel Hall, 
and joined his brother Owen, in Padua, in building a mill. He afterward went to Cali- 
fornia. _ Cassel Banks, father of Marks Banks, of Padua, rented this land one year. 
_.=David Hall came here about 1837, and settled on this land in Section 31. Here 
h> and his sons, Pryor and Daniel, built their cabins, and remained here until the old gen- 
tleman died. Pryor removed to California, and Daniel, Jr., died here, his children 
living around here. Their sister married Mr. Maurice. William Cheney took up the 
land in Section 30 about the same time, and, in 1835, Abijah Westover came from New 
York and bought Cheney’s claim, and, in 1839, married a daughter of Aaron Hildreth. 
About 1850, he went to California, and thence to Australia and returned, and finally set- 
tled down in Johnson County, Mo. His wife still remains here, and keeps the hotel at 
Arrowsmith, and is now the oldest resident of this township, having come here with her 
father in 1836. Her daughter married Mr. Cundiff, and lives on the Mackinaw, and 
her son Sherman is engaged in the grain and lumber trade at Arrowsmith. 

Aaron Hildreth came here from Lewis County, N. Y., in 1836, and settled in See- 
tion 31. He had three sons and two daughters; one daughter married Abijah Westover, 
as stated above, the other married Hillery Ball, of Cheney’s Grove; both are still living. 
The sons went West, and Charles married Miss Owens, and remained on the homestead 
for many years, a prosperous and successful farmer. When he died, he had 600 acres 
of land. Aaron Hildreth died here in 1851, and his wife in 1849. A. C. Jones came 
here from Ohio, in 1839, and settled on the line between this town and Padua. For 
some years his residence was across the line on Section 25 of the latter; afterward he 
lived on this side of the township line. His daughter married Mr. Cline, who was the 
first one to engage in business at the station here, after the railroad was built, and still 
continues a prosperous merchant. Mr. Jones had five sons, who are all dead; two of 
whom died in the service of their country. He now lives in the village, a hale and hearty 
old man, enjoying the advantages of a frugal life commenced in the privations which are 
consequent on settlement in a new country. He has seen the wide prairie of Arrowsmith 
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changed into productive farms. Samuel Arrowsmith, the father of the present race of 
that goodly name, came to this county with his three sons, Ezekiel, John and Henry, 
and made his home a little west of the present town. Ezekiel came here onto the farm 
he now resides on, in 1842, in Section 30. He has 230 acres of land. He was the 
first Supervisor of the town, and is esteemed one of her best citizens. His house was 
early the place of religious meetings in this part of the township, and his early interest 
in the prosperity of religion has not been chilled by the increase of his worldly interests. 
All these were in the southwestern corner of the town, that being the first inhabited in 
consequence of the nearness of the woodland. St. Clairville was the voting precinct, and 
these worthies, that is, the masculine and mature portion of them, had to yo there to 
develop the highest prerogative of the backwoodsman, to vote for ‘‘ Tippecanoe,” or 
little “ Van Van Van.” No one of them in this “ neck of the woods” ever got a chance 
to vote for Jackson. 

The handiest mil] to the settlement was that built by Thomas and Owen Cheney. 
Others before them had put up mills, and used the common prairie bowlders, yclept 
“ nigger-heads.” The Cheneys were progressive men, and would have nothing but the 
very best buhr stones. So they sent a team to St. Louis to bring them in. Chicago 
could not furnish any such material in those days. 

Mr. John B. Thompson, after his marriage in 1841, made his home with his father-in- 
law, and, some years after, his aged father gave up his home on the Mackinaw and came 
here, and spent his last days with him. Mr. Thompson commenced selling goods at the 
place which was known as “ Nasby’s Cross Roads” about 1860, and for a time did a 
large business there, selling $20,000 worth per year. Healso kept the Lenox Post Office, 
which had been kept by private families about there for thirty years. When Arrow- 
smith village was begun, he moved his store and post-office here in 1873. Abram 
Stansbery was the old mail-carrier, who long supplied the Lenox office and carried the 
mail from Bloomington on horseback to Cheney’s Grove and thence on to Danville. 

One of the Indian burying-grounds of the Old Town was in Arrowsmith, and Mr, 
Thompson tells how, for a long time, people used to dig up the Indian remains to get 
the silver trinkets that were buried with them, such desecration being continued as long 
as there were any trinkets to be found. No law was supposed to exist against this 
resurrection, as under the old-time notion, this was the “ white man’s country.” About 
this time, the settlement at Cheney’s Grove on the east began to swell over the town- 
ship line. In 1838, William Arbogast commenced a farm on Section 13, where he lived until 
his death. Of his children, one, J. L. Arbogast, remains on the homestead which his 
father made into a farm, the rest having found homes in Kansas. 

Jacob Smith, who has for more than thirty years been recognized as a prominent 
man here, having several times been elected Supervisor and frequently to other important 
township offices, came into this township to live in 1844, and took up the land in Sec- 
tion 24, south from and opposite the Argobast place, where he now lives. He had 
wandered around a good deal. He came to the Mackinaw Timber in 1833, with his 
mother; went back the next year to Indiana. The next year, returned, and, a year 
after, made his home at Cheney’s Grove, where, for years, he worked the land of the 
patroon until he saved enough to enter a little land of his own, when he came to his 
present farm. He has been fortunate, rather it should be said, careful, in his matters, 
though not as greatly prospered in his family as many of those hardy old pioneers who can 
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point to a dozen or more children and three or four score of grandchildren. Of his 
seven children, three only survive. 

Garrett V. Wall came here from Vermilion Gant in the winter of 1845, and 
took land in Sections 19 and 20, in the west part of the township. He married here 
and lived there thirteen years, when he sold out and went to Kansas. He returned and. 
has since lived at the village, carrying on his trade. He is a Mason, a man of large 
information and good abilities. 

Hlias Owens, from Ohio, in 1848, bought a house of Thomas Martin near Le Roy, 
and moved ‘it to a farm east of Hildreth’s, and Thomas Fry and Gabriel Stein came 
into Section 19 in 1850. Owens is dead. Fry went to Old Town, and Stein to Mis- 
souri. By this time, 1851, the passage of the bill to build the Illinois Central Rail- 
road through Bloomington, closed to market all land lying between the west line of 
this township and Bloomington, and, of course, every one who wanted to buy land near 
the latter, then a growing young town, rushed into the towns of Range 5 in a hurry. 
The entire town soon filled up. Its history from that time (except what refers to the 
village) is a continued story of prosperity. The hills and the valleys send forth the 
story of plenty, and the barns and houses show that the men of Arrowsmith have made 

‘good use of the natural resources of this goodly land. There are many excellent farms, 
a short notice of a few only can find room here. 

John Marsh came here with little but energy and good judgment, about 1850. 
He owns 700 acres of land near the head of the Sangamon, with geod out-buildings 
and one of the best houses in town. He keeps about five hundred sheep and trades 
largely in cattle, feeds a few, and raises grain. The farm is well watered and neatly 
and successfully managed. 

S. T. Bane, joining him on the west, also along the river, running up to the town- 
ship line, has about six hundred acres with good buildings. He feeds cattle, and is 2 
good farmer, having as good a farm as one need wish for. He has been there about. 
twenty years. 

John Slingoff has half a section in Section 34. He is a grain farmer, and with 
several children whose help he uses, manages to work his broad acres well, and produces. 
some few thousands of bushels each year to sell. 

A. C. Hazele, on Section 34, has a-good grain farm, fair buildings and good sur- 
roundings. He is a good farmer and good manager. 

T. W. Maurice, on Section 21, has 240 acres. .A nice grain farm with good 
barn and comfortable house. He is a good farmer, thrifty, intelligent and successful. 

David Hileman has 260 acres in Section 22 and adjoining it. Has lived on the 
land from its first cultivation; is a clean, neat farmer; has good buildings, hedges, etc. 
He is a public-spirited man and good citizen. 

Philip Hileman, on Section 20, has a fine grain farm of 280 acres, with fine house 
and good crops, almost universally. 

Anderson Young lives in the village; his farm is just northeast of his residence. 
One-fourth of the village was laid out on his quarter-section. Good buildings and a 
good farmer. He has a very fine tract of land. ‘ 

I. C., A. S. and T. P. Bane have 580 acres in Sections 3 and 10, fine rolling 
land, well improved and well cultivated. They are enterprising, dhithing: industrious 
young men. = have been in the habit of working and trading together, but the 
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former, now married, concluded to be satisfied with his more recent partnership, as it 
promises to be a success. They have dealt largely in cattle. 

Sabina Sackett has a fine farm in and adjoining Section 17. He is a first-rate 
farmer, has a nice house and says he is bound “to have one of them ’ere things” called 
a barn, and is putting up one of the best in town. He has fed cattle some, but does 
not make it the chief’ business. 

Ezekiel Arrowsmith has 200 acres where he has so long resided, and is considered 
one of the best farmers. 

M. Pemberton, in Section 27, has a large farm—grain and stock; is also engaged 
in buying and shipping. 

James R. Cundiff has 136 acres in Section 27, with good buildings. He has five 
acres of black-walnut grove now growing. They stand about one rod apart. He con- 
siders them the best timber to raise on the prairie, especially on dry land, for the rea- 
sons they grow quick, nothing will kill them out, timber very valuable, and the nuts— 
when people become accustomed to them—will find good market. Mr. @ is a good deal 
more than three-quarters right. 

The town is usually Republican. 

The following list shows the Township officers who have been elected since 1858, 
the year township organizations took effect : 


—————Ee eee eee 
Date.| Votes. Supervisor. Clerk. Assessor. Collector. 
1858 56\E. Arrowsmith........ So OMNCADeeccsessccee A. Fenstermaker.....|J. Fenstermaker. 
1859 47|James Ellis............ J. Fenstermaker...... A. Fenstermaker.....|F. Kimler. 
WEIS Ol logeacoooc James Ellis............ J. Fenstermaker...... SONG Oe seaeioc occas P. Hileman. 
Uso) Gananenee Jacob Smith........... J. Fenstermaker...... Ee: nlemén <...°-.-.-- J. F. Payne. 
1862 54|Jacob Smith..........- J. Fenstermaker....../A. Fenstermaker.....|\Hugh Birney. 
1868 81)John McDowell...... J. Fenstermaker...... A. Fenstermaker...../S. F. Bane. 
1864 97jJohn McDowell...... J. Fenstermaker......,A. Fenstermaker.....|J. F, Payne. 
1865 TONS ME MISA tr ees .0esees J. Fenstermaker...... ‘Samuel O’Neal.......|James Crosson. 
1866 96|)W. Vanscoyoc......... J. W. Stansbery ......,\G. W. Rayburn......../Alex Coss. 
1st lessasbone Jacob Smith. ......... A. G. Barnes.......... W.aV. Meore......... 

1868 98)/W. Vanscoyoc......... A. Robinson........... G. W. Rayburn ...... J. W. Barnes. 
1869 93/W. Vanscoyoc.......0. A. Robinson........... James Crosson........ J. W. Barnes. 
1870; 135)/P. Hileman............ J. W. Barnes.......... A. Brannaman....... John Foust. 
1871 107|Jacob Smith ........... J. W. Barnes ......... A. Brannaman........ J. W. Barnes. 
1872, . 113/T. W. Maurice ........ Swit Chine’...07. ....0 James Crosson........ J. L. Arbogast. 
1873 95|T. W. Maurice ........ GW... PAYNE. .. sic sn A. Brannaman ....... W. W. Moore. 
1874, 118/John Marsh............ J. M. Thompson...... A. Brannaman........ Thomas Clary. 
1876| 189)T. W. Maurice......... GAM @haymemnrs. <<< |A. Brannaman... .... S. E. Cline. 
1876, 129/J. A. Larimer......... Gia W aRaynesiicssnese A. Brannaman........ J. M. Stipp. 
1877} 170/J. Robinson............,0. G. Atherton ...... dle. sa leptSSif) n)aepaepenopsc 8. E. Cline. 
TSS PM shee Porters... -.s5ee eS. MLIISE. ccc ccccesee Ue ME Stipp.........--. A. H. Webber. 
1879; 183/T. W. Maurice......... da \@h MiG pases coreee A. Brannaman........ B. Cornell. 


The following gentlemen have been elected Justices of the Peace: Walter Van- 
seoyoc, D. G. Tear, W. H. Thompson, Jeremiah Reed, J. R. Lewis, A. G. Barnes, J. 
M. Thompson, James Crosson. And the following Commissioners of Highways: Isaac 
Cornell, Jacob Smith, R. Porter, O. H. P. Vanscoyoc, Thomas Fry, Henry Hickman, 
John Marsh, James Cundiff, John Coss, H. R. Rayburn, R. C. Watson, J. M. Green, 
John Deutsch, W. C. Jones, J. R. Lewis, William Spencer. 

At a special town meeting, June 3, 1867, held, according to notice, to vote 
for or against. subscribing $25,000 to the capital stock of the La Fayette, Bloomington 
& Western Railroad. The vote resulted: For such subscription, 76; against such 
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subscription, 12. At a special town meeting, February 19, 1868, to vote for or against 
$5,000 additional subseription to the eapital stock, the vote resulted, 41 for to 3 
against such additional subscription. Ten-per-cent bonds, running ten years were issued 
for this $25,000, and they are now just about due. 

An election was held August 17, 1869, to vote on the question of giving $15,000 
to the Deeatur & State R. R., which resulted 23 for to 85 against such aid. The bonds 
that were issued in aid of the L., B. & M. R. R. were issued before the road was built. 
The terms upon which they were voted, included a stipulation that the road should 
establish a depos in the town. It was agreed that there was no authority to issue until 
such depot was established, and that henee the issuing was illegal. It was believed that 
the three years’ interests that was paid before such depot was established could be 
recovered. A suit was the result, which, after costing the township a few hundred dol- 
lars in the way of expenses, lawyers’ fees and fee-bills, was discontinued, the Court 
holding in a similar case that bonds were good. 


ARROWSMITH VILLAGE. 


Arrowsmith was surveyed and platted in 1871. Railroad communication was 
opened in 1872. The land upon which it was laid out belonged to Mr. Young, Jonas 
Fry, James Crosson and M. Ulmer—ten acres cach. The men were required, or per- 
mitted, as it were, to convey to the certain persons who had the cara of the railroad 
officials, land enough upon which to start the young town for $17 per acre, in order to 
get the station located in the center of township where it naturally belonged. 

S. E. Cline put in the first pair of seales here, late in 1871, before trains were 
running on the railroad, so that he enjoys the reputation of being the father of the 
town. Cline and James R. Larimer at once commenced buying and cribbing corn. In 
the spring of 1872, the switch was put in and depot erected. John A. Larimer and 
Mr. Jones put up the first store north of the railroad and east of Main street. Garrett 
V. Wall moved in the small house next north of the drug store adjoining his present res- 
idence. W.H. Thompson moved his store in from “Cross Roads” in the beginning 
of 1873, and continued to sell goods; indeed, before this time, he had quite a reputa- 
tion for selling. The post office had been previously moved. During 1872, Mr. 8. EK. 
Cline built the residence now occupied by him, and Mr. Wall put up the one now used, 
by him as a residence—both of these were on Young’s quarter of the town. Mr. R. 
S. Krum, brother and representative of J. R. Krum, grain-dealer of Bloomington, put up, 
in the southwest quarter of town, the first residence that was built here, and about the 
same time put up the small grain office which now stands in the rear of his present 
store. He has been continuously in the grain trade to the present time, and proposes: 
to stay. No man has done more for the interest of the young village. 

In 1873, A. B. Ives and Walter Vanscoyoc built the present large steam elevator, 
40x50, which was oceupied by Cline & Larimer. It has been in use ever sinee, and is 
now in charge of Mr. Ives’ son. Seth Mills moved his dwelling-house and blacksmith- 
shop the same year, in from the “Cross Roads.” He still occupies them, and has built, 
since, a new shop; and Mr. J. A. Larimer built a residence on Main street south of 
the railroad. W. H. Thompson built a dwelling on Main street north of the railroad, 
and Walter Vanscoyoc, who now lives at Saybrook, buiit one which he occupied for 
some years. Mr. O. G. Atherton, same year (1873) built the store he now occupies, 
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and put in a stock of drugs, books, ete. He has since enlarged the building to accom- 
modate his family residence,and continues to occupy the building yet. Cline & Lar- 
imer put up the building now occupied by Cline asa store, and put ina full line of 
general merchandise for a country store. Mr. Larimer, in the spring of 1875, with- 
drew from the partnership, and entered into a partnership with Robinson, which con- 
tinued until 1879. 

In 1872, Levi Heller put up a wagon-shop, which he used for a year, and then 
sold and built another. In i873, Edward Wright built and occupied the “ granger” 
store on the corner north of the railroad, with a full line of goods, and, after a year, 
sold to A. H. Webber, who still continues in trade there. Mr. T. W. Maurice, Jr., 
built the saddler’s shop, and built a dwelling which he still occupies. August Mantle 
built a dwelling, and in company with Peter Hileman, who built the store used by them, 
went into the hardware trade. Isaac W. Wheeler built the nice hotel in 1874, and 
soon died. Mrs. Westover now owns it and keeps hotel. She is now the oldest 
resident of the township. A. T. Ives has occupied the elevator since 1874. The fullow- 
ing is the business directory of Arrowsmith in the spring of 1879: General merchan- 
dise, S. E. Cline, J. A. Larimer, A. H. Webber; groceries and provisions, R. 8. 
Krum ; drugs, etc., W. H. Thompson, O. G. Atherton; hardware, tin, etc., August 
Mantle; harness, T. W. Maurice, Jr.; restaurant, Milton Sharpless; blacksmiths, 
Seth Mills, John Mills; wagon-maker, Mr. Blake; grain, Sherman Westover, I. R 
Krum, John Deutsch, J. R. Cundiff, J. R. Larimer; elevator, A. T. Ives; carpenters, 
Nathan Hawk, William McDaniel, A. Lake; millinery, etc., Mrs. McDaniel, Mrs. 
Jones ; hotel, Mrs. Westover; physicians, O. P. Paulding, M. D. Hull; Postmaster, 
J. A. Larimer ; station agent, R. L. Thomas. 

The trade of Arrowsmith has been of a more permanent character and more gen- 
erally prosperous than most of the new railroad towns. Nearly all those who com- 
menced trade here have continued and are prosperous. Only one general assignment, 
for the benefit of creditors, has been made in the seven years of business. Trade is 
drawn from ten miles away, on the Mackinaw; and as a grain-shipping point, no station 
on the line of this railroad has done more one year with another. Only two years in 
its history has it been exceeded by any. 

During the grain year just closing, the trade has not been quite as much as an 
average. There has been an average of about 800 car-loads, of 375 bushels each, 
making, in the aggregate per year, 300,000 bushels, 90 per centum of which is usu- 
ally corn. Dealers here, as at other points on this road, find themselves compelled to 
sell on the track, as the system of special contracts, given to large dealers, renders it 
impossible for them to ship for their own account. Much of the corn goes to Cleve- 
land; but the difference between the rate of freight which dealers here would have to 
pay, and what those parties which buy of them here have to pay, would amount to 8 
cents, which would “ cut off the profits.” 

The village is neatly built, the houses being of a neat, substantial and inexpensive 
character; but are, in comfort and taste, better than are usually found in new railroad 
villages. A. H. Webber has, perhaps, the neatest one—one which was built by Mr. 
Hileman—now deceased. Esquire Thompson and Mr. Cundiff have each very pleas- 
ant homes. 
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WHITE OAK TOWNSHIP. 


The township of White Oak is one of the most interesting in McLean County ; it 
is the smallest in area—containing a little over seventeen sections of land—being a trifle 
less than half a Congressional township. Its population, in 1870, was 532, 9 less than 
shown by the census of 1860. At the present time, its population is probably about the 
same as in 1870; but as most of the other towns in this county have gained largely, it 
is doubtless true that White Oak now contains fewer inhabitants than any other town 
in McLean County. It has remained about stationary ever since its land was all taken 
up, about the year 1860. 

White Oak Grove, from which the town derives its name, is a very large tract of 
timber lying on both sides of the Mackinaw River, nearly twelve miles in length from 
east to west and from four to eight from north to south. Very little of the Grove lies 
in this township—barely a few hundred acres—the balance being in the towns of Kansas 
and Montgomery, Woodford County. 

White Oak Grove contains quite a number of romantic spots. There are several 
picturesque views, more striking, perhaps, than any others in this part of the State: 
A little north of the township line, in Kansas, may be found very high ridges, giving 
fine scenery, while even from the high prairie rolls in White Oak, beautiful views are 
visible. Indian Point, a little west of the Carlock farm, is an historical spot, the fav- 
orite camping-place of the Indians. The Indian trail was plainly to be seen when the 
first settlers arrived, and is still visible on the bluffs of the Mackinaw, a little below 
Forneyville. This trail came from the Wabash, touched the north side of Cheney’s 
Grove; from there to Money Creek, not far from Towanda; from there to Indian Point ; 
thence to the Mackinaw, below Forneyville, and so on to Fort Clark, now Peoria. 
There were other trails, but this one was very distinct and often traveled by the Indians. 

The history of the township of White Oak is almost inseparable from that of the whole 
Grove, and we shall once in awhile find ourselves on the Woodford County side of the line 
without being aware of what we are doing. -The northern part of the Congressional 
township, of six miles square, forms the township of Kansas, in Woodford County, 
- While the southern portion is White Oak, in McLean County; and the county line 
between the two townships is such a jagged “struck-by-lightning” sort of an affair, that 
we shall certainly be pardoned if we are on the wrong side occasionally. 

The early settlers regarded White Oak Grove as one settlement, the later divisions 
having been brought about in 1841 and subsequently, rather violently, or, perhaps we 
should say, without the actual consent of those most interested. 

It appears that settlements were not made along the Mackinaw at as early a day 
as they were made in the southern part of McLean County. We find Blooming, Ran- 
dolph’s and Funk’s Groves had each several families as early as 1823, while it was five 
or six years before any are reported as being in White Oak. Doubtless this was owing 
to the fact that the settlement of this State was then proceeding from the south toward 
the north, and the early pioneers felt that the Mackinaw Timber was rather a frontier 
settlement. 

The pioneers of the other groves in McLean County preferred to live together, 
being anxious to build schoolhouses and have the social and religious advantages of 
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well-settled communities, rather than be scattered too far apart. Probably the presence 
during these years—from 1823 to 1829—of large numbers of Indians along the Mack- 
inaw had something to do with this state of affairs. These Indians were regarded as 
friendly, but no one knew just how far to trust them. In fact, in 1827, troops were 
called out to protect settlers living north of the Illinois River, and it required consid- 
erable courage to locate many miles in advance of a strong settlement. 

The southern portion of White Oak Grove—that which forms the north part of the 
present town of White Oak—must have presented an interesting appearance to the early 
prospectors. Here wasa magnificent body of timber, fronting upon a beautiful tract of the 
finest prairie to be found in the State. A few miles in the rear was a stream well stocked 
with fish ; while the Grove was a noted resort of deer, turkeys and other wild game of 
the period. Here the pioneer might reasonably look forward to a long season of good 
hunting, while he could, at the same time, avail himself of all the advantages to be 
derived from timber and prairie adjoining in such large bodies that neither would be 
likely to be at once taken by new settlers. . 

The correctness of this reasoning, so far as it relates to wild game has been proved 
by the fact that two deer were killed in this neighborhood as late as 1874; while, at 
the present time, White Oak Grove possesses wild turkeys and more game than any 
other timber of Central Illinois, though the Mackinaw does not furnish fish as it did 
fifty years ago. ' 

Smith Denman, the oldest man living in White Oak, was its first pioneer. He 
settled here in September, 1829. During the same year, Thomas Dixon arrived, and, 
also, Littleten Sandford. 

In 1830, Elisha Dixon, John Brown, Samuel and Robert Philips settled here. In 
the spring of 1831, three brothers, John, James and William Benson, settled near each 
other, on the south side of the Grove. A year after that, Abraham W. Carlock made 
his home about one hundred yards west of the Mclean County line, in Woodford. 
During the same year, Zachariah Brown and Orrin Robinson made their settlement. 
Reuben Carlock came in 1833. 

Other settlers, also, arrived before this time, so that by the end of 1836, there was 
a goodly number in and about the Grove. Some of the above-named should be cred- 
ited to Woodford County. Several of the early pioneers had lived in other portions of 
McLean County before taking up land here. 

The Bensons were sons of John Benson, of Blooming Grove, and came to that 
settlement with their father in 1823. They took a prominent part in the affairs of that 
settlement. Their father is often referred to in its history. He taught school at the 
southwest side of Blooming Grove several terms, was first County Treasurer of Taze- 
well County and was one of Blooming Grove’s best men. He removed to White Oak 
in 1842. Here he passed the last years of his life—a remarkable instance of longevity ; he 
died in 1874, having been ninety-six years old. He lived in the “ Benson Settlement,’ 
with his three sons, his grandchildren and his great-grandchildren—115 in all, most of 
whom were living in the same neighborhood. 

Mr. Benson was a genuine pioneer. He lived in Kentucky in his boyhood, until 
1798, when his father removed to Southern Indiana. In the war of 1812, John Ben- 
son fought with Gen. Harrison at Tippecanoe. In 1820, he removed to Illinois. He 


was one of the best specimens of the early pioneers, having been a man of some 
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education, while he was, at the same time, a hard-working, industrious settler. His mem- 
ory will be gratefully preserved by our community as well as revered by the large fam- 
ily which he founded. His three sons, who settled in White Oak, were “chips of the 
old block ””—men most admirably fitted for the work they undertook. In fact, Smith 
Denman, the Dixons, the Browns, the Phillipses, the Carlocks and all the pioneers were 
first-class men. 

Here was organized, naturally, at an early day, one of the pleasantest eommunities 
to be found in the West. The early settlers were well-disposed persons, and their 
descendants are of the same disposition. It is not saying too much to state that 
nowhere in McLean County can its equal be found. The present generation is largely 
made up of people who were born here or who have lived here from their childhood, 
and they have nearly all fallen into the good ways of the settlement. 

The town possesses five churches, with seat-room enough for more than all its inhab- 
itants—something that can be said of but few towns in the United States. Its inhabit- 
ants are mostly a church-going people. They are honest, moral, religious, social, eco- 
nomical, are nut in debt, have no paupers, do not go to law, are generous to each other 
in misfortune, have no aristocracy, pay their bills—in short, form a strictly well-reg- 
ulated, we might almost say a model, community. 

Here we find, more marked than in any other town in the county, the simplicity 
and good habits of our early settlers, uncontaminated by modern degenerate practices. 
There are no large villages near enough to attract the attention of the younger people, 
and they find amusement and sociability at home, and grow up purer and better than 
would be the case were they convenient to a city. Besides this, we should mention the 
fact that the population has changed less than any other, is made up more of the fam- 
ilies and descendants of the first settlers, and is mingled less with foreigners than is the 
case in most towns. Fortunately, the foreigners living here are nearly all of the relig- 
ious, careful, economical class, whose manners and customs are largely in harmony with 
those of the balance of the community. 

The family connections of the Bensons, the Carlocks, the Browns, the Phillipses, 
and those of a few others of the old families, form some remarkable circles of relatives, 
living in good circumstances, moral—nearly all of them religious—bringing down to 
the present generation the best qualities of the early pioneers of this county, they are 
among the very best specimens of the “ good old times” that can be found in McLean 
County. Their influence has affected the whole neighborhood favorably, and the hon- 
esty and good conduct of the people of the township have given it an enviable reputa- 
tion. “ Little White Oak” is the favorite of the balance of McLean County. Its 
history should be written with more care than we can give, as it abounds in most inter- 
esting events. Unfortunately for us, we can devote but little space to the fractional 
‘township now under consideration. We hope the history of the whole of White Oak 
Grove, without regard to the present township lines, will be written by some person 
who can do justice to the whole Grove. 

The deep snow which came late in 1830, and stayed until February, 1831, found 
only seven families at the Grove—Hlisha Dixon, Smith Denman, Thomas Dixon, John 
Brown, Samuel and Robert Phillips and Littleton Sandford. Elisha Dixon arrived the 
very day the snow commenced falling. There were over forty days in which snow fell, 
and it was thirty-six inches deep on a level in the Grove. In some spots where drifts 
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formed from prairie winds, the drifts were from ten to fifteen feet deep. As none of 
the settlers had been here over about a year, and most of them less than that, they 
were not as well prepared as were those who lived at Blooming Grove and other old 
settlements, and there was considerable suffering. This story has been so often told, 
and is repeated so much elsewhere in this book, that we will give it little space in this 
chapter. 

The sufferings of this little band of pioneers, however, deserve more particular 
record, it being almost the beginning of history, as far as White Oak Grove is concerned. 

At the time of the Black Hawk war, in 1832, several of the bravest men volun- 
teered in Capt. McClure’s company, and served through the campaign. Among the 
number were John Benson and Mr. Phillips, and there were several others. 

After the news of the defeat of the troops from McLean and Tazewell Counties at 
Stillman Valley, the whole of this region became panic-stricken, and there were fre- 
quent “scares’’ along the Mackinaw, that in after days were often made sport of, 
though at the time they occurred they were terrible. There was so much reason to- 
dread the Indians that a company was called out to guard the “ frontier” of McLean 
County, and they patrolled the “border” for sixty days, most of the time, however, 
being farther east and northeast than the territory under consideration. The people 
living a few miles north and east were much more frightened than the residents of 
White Oak Grove. 

Among the settlers who were in the township of White Oak, or in the Grove very 
near the present township, in the year 1841. we find the names of Smith Denman, 
Thomas Dixon, John Dixon, Joseph Dixon, Elijah Dixon, Elisha Dixon, James Ben- 
son, John Benson, William Benson, Silas Garrison, Reuben Carlock, George Carlock, 
A. M. Carlock, Abner Peales, John Hinthorne, Samuel Kirkpatrick, John McGee, 
Stephen Taylor, Isaac Allin, Richard Rowell, Frank Rowell, R. C. Brown, Jeremiah 
Brown, Orman Robinson, Zachariah Brown, John W. Brown, John Denman, James. 
Phillips, Lewis Stephens, D. M. Stephens, Jared D. Franklin, John Hinshaw. 

This indicates a very fine settlement for this early date, and shows us that the 
timber-land was probably all taken that was situated convenient to the prairie. 

When the county of Woodford was formed, in 1841, there was great interest alorg 
the border of the new county. The territory was all in McLean, but it was denied by 
the latter county as well as by the persons who were engineering the movement for the 
new county of Woodford. There is no doubt that all the district south of the Mack- 
inaw River belonged naturally to McLean County, while nearly all its residents would 
have preferred to remain. In arranging the division, however, it was found necessary 
to adopt a line other than the river. We have two different accounts of the reasons. 
for making such a broken line as the boundary became. One is that the McLean 
County managers, being Whigs, did not wish to endanger the small Whig majority of 
the county, and allowed several Democratic families to remain in Woodford, taking just 
enough Whigs to leave that party in the majority in Mclean. The other story is that, 
in making the division, the Democratic families preferred to remain in Woodford, which 
was likely to be of their own faith, while the Whigs came as willingly into the Whig 
county of McLean. Certain it is, however, that the residents of Kansas Township 
have not remained satisfied with the county in which they live. Most of them, with 
those inhabitants of Montgomery who live south of the Mackinaw, are in sympathy 
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with McLean. They trade mostly at Danvers, Hudson or Bloomington. In time of 
high water, they cannot cross the river to reach Metamora, their county seat, without 
considerable trouble, though since the erection of a bridge at Forneyville, in Mont- 
gomery, and one in the northern part of Kansas, they are much better accommodated 
than formerly. 

A majority of the legal voters of the town of Kansas petitioned the Woodford 
County Board of Supervisors, September 12, 1873, to be annexed to Mclean County, 
giving good reasons for the change. Woodford County was not willing this should be 
done, though McLean County would no doubt agree to the proposition at any time. 

If a railroad is ever built through this township from Bloomington to Eureka, as 
has at times seemed probable, it will render it easy for many of the inhabitants in 
Woodford, who reside south of the Mackinaw, to travel conveniently toward their 
county seat, while the White Oak people can much more readily reach Bloomington. 

Within the last few years, the village of Oak Grove is starting up in the central 
part of White Oak. We find there now the Town Hall, built in the early part of 
1878 ;, the post office, two stores, a hotel, a wagon-shop, two blacksmith-shops, a physi- 
cian, and about twelve families are residing there. All this has happened within the 
jast three or four ycars, and the indications are very favorable for the building of’ quite 
a nice little village, either with or without a railroad. The only wonder is that a village 
has not been commenced here earlier, as the wants of the surrounding country will 
easily sustain quite a town. ‘There is no trading-place of any importance nearer than 
eight or ten miles, and the roads are often so bad that the necessities of a farming com- 
munity require towns much nearer together than we have had them in the past. Oak 
Grove may be regarded as a permanent town. It will draw to itself most of the 
elements from the rich surrounding country that go toward the formation of a village, 
and will become a town of considerable importance. 

Were we writing the history of the towns of Danvers and Montgomery as well as 
of White Oak, we should give a sketch of the Rock Creek Agricultural Society, whose 
remarkable success in establishing a well-attended fair, away from any town or village, 
has attracted a good deal of attention. These fair-grounds are southwest of the town 
of White Oak a few miles, but the citizens of this town take an interest in the insti- 
tution. 

White Oak Township was organized in the spring of 1858, the first election having 
been held April 6, 1858. The name of the town was a fortunate selection, as thereby 
this fraction of a township, the smallest in the county, has obtained a name that entitles 
it to the historical record of the whole grove. White Oak has always possessed a large 
share of influence in the councils of the county at large—much more than some of the 
mewer and larger townships have been able to secure. The town has had no debt, 
or, if it ever bad any, it was only of a very temporary nature. In 1878 was built 
a town hall, at the village of Oak Grove, White Oak being one of the few towns in this 
county that can boast of this useful public building. 

At the township election, April 1, 1879, Albert Wright was chosen Supervisor ; 
Samuel Lantz, Town Clerk; W. H. Wright, Assessor; James K. Harrison, Collector, 
and Jesse Chism, Road Commissioner. , 

White Oak started its free schools in 1837. Reuben Carlock was the first Town 
School Treasurer, and continued in office fourteen years. The first School Trustees in 
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the same year, were Isaac Allen, Josiah Brown, Ormon Robinson and Elisha Dixon. 
At first, there was but one school, which was attended by an average of fifty scholars. 
It was seven years before the next school was started. At that time, the school matters 
were managed in the school district of what is now the two towns of Kansas and 
White Oak acting as one township; at present, in White Oak alone. There are now 
five school districts, though some of the support comes from adjoining towns. The 
number of pupils enrolled in this township alone, in 1878, was 123. The total number 
of- children in the school was 144, being about one-third of the total population. 

The amount of the township school fund was $2,858. The estimated value of the 
school property is $3,150. The present School Treasurer is Samuel Lantz. The total 
amount of money expended for school purposes in the year ending September 31, 1878, 
was $1,410. White Oak is a very small town, and, of course, does not furnish large 
figures, but we notice that if the children of Bloomington attended school in the same 
ratio, it would require desk-room for at least 1,000 more pupils. 

White Oak is a Republican town. In the olden times, it was a Whig neighborhood. 
It is noted, however, for the spirit of toleration existing between the members of the 
different political parties. This town sent a large number of soldiers to the late war, 
several of whom laid down their lives in the service of their country. Could the full 
war-record of White Oak be compiled, it would be of more interest than anything we 
have given in these pages, and would show that its sons have been heroes in the cause 
in which they volunteered. There are living in this township quite a number of the 
veterans of the war, who are among its most respected citizens. 

We have mentioned that White Oak is rather remarkable for the piety of the fam- 
ilies within its borders, and we might state that, from its early settlement, this remark 
would hold true. Religious meetings were started early, and at first at private houses. 
The first sermon was preached at the residence of Mr. Smith Denman, by Rev. Mr. 
Royal, a Methodist minister. The second was by a man of the name of Beach, a Bap- 
tist, who also preached at Mr. Denman’s. In the grove near this residence, a great 
many camp-meetings have been held at different times. 

The first church in the township was the Christian Church, at the edge of the 
grove in the northwest part of the town, and was erected about 1850. <A few years 
after this, the Methodist Church was built near Mr. Denman’s, at the edge of the grove. 

Some time after, another Christian Church was built, about half a mile east of 
Abraham W. Carlock’s. All of these churches are near the township lines, and as near 
the county line, and quite a portion of their support comes from Woodford County. 
They help give White Oak its good name, and we are glad they are on the right side of 
the line. 

A few miles south of the grove is the church of the Presbyterians, which is the 
most central, perhaps, of any in the town. Near Winton Carlock’s is the Mt. Zion 
Church of the United Brethren, making the fifth in White Oak Township. The total 
value of these churches is over $10,000. They will seat more people than the 
total population of the township, something that can be said of the churches of but 
few towns in the county. There are a number of families of Unitarians, Universalists, 
a few Second Adventists, and some members of other denominations in the township. 

White Oak being a farming township, with only one small village, barely three 
years old, has, of course, no manufactures. As early as 1833, one of its citizens— 
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Thomas Dixon—built a mill on the Mackinaw, which did some service. This mill, 
however, was not in this township. Some years ago, the steam saw and grist mill, 
known as the “ Western Mills,” were built in the township, near its northern line, the 
only manufacturing establishment in the township of much importance. mm have 
never proved very profitable. 

We find the town of White Oak may be classed as one of the most prosperous of 
any in this part of the State. When we make this statement, we include its moral, 
social and financial condition, all of which are on a remarkably good basis. Our report 
of its early history and present state may be imperfect, but we have endeavored to 
make it clear to our readers that White Oak is, in every respect, a good town. 


DRY GROVE TOWNSHIP. 


Dry Grove Township was so named from a grove in the southwestern part. This 
grove was long known as Dry Grove. Who first gave it-the name, we do not know- 
All the groves in the county were named early. The reason for calling this Dry Grove 
may probably be found in the fact that it is on high ground, without any stream of 
water running through it. The township bears the same name that was given it at the 
first organization in 1857. It lies in the northwestern part of the county, and includes 
one Congressional town. It is bounded on the north by White Oak, on the east by 
Normal, on the south by Dale, and on the west by Danvers Township. It is known as 
Town 24 north, Range 1 east of the Third Principal Meridian. As will be seen by 
this the Third Principal Meridian forms its western boundary, separating it from 
Danvers Township. 

Besides the grove mentioned above, there is another in the southeastern part of 
the township, called Twin Grove. These skirt the southern border, forming almost an 
unbroken line of timber nearly across the southern side. On the north there is no 
native forest; but the many clusters of forest-trees planted by the industrious farmer, 
together with the orchards, give the country the appearance of a woodland. This is 
upland prairie. It lies in very good shape for farming and pasturing. A few flat 
places where the water might stand, have been drained at a small cost. Corn and oats 
are raised to a considerable extent; hay and meadows are abundant; stock is raised 
largely. On the south side, along the timber, the products are the same with 
some wheat; but wheat is not extensively cultivated. The old settlers tell 
us of the wheat raised forty and fifty years ago, but the country has undergone:a 
change since that time in regard to the adaptability to wheat-growing. This seems to 
be the history of all new settlements. The black rich soil that one sees in passing 
through this township, is enough to make an old farmer feel like stopping and going to: 
work. There certainly can be no discount on the fertility of the soil. One branch of 
Sugar Creek takes its rise in this township. There are numerous branches of this. 
stream from the center, east and northeast. ‘They unite in one and leave on the south 
side near the center of Section 33. There is also a small stream flowing northwest 
from the northern part, and one on the west rises near the railroad, and flows in a zig- 
zag course to near the northwest corner. The Indianapolis, Bloomington & Western Rail- 
road enters the township one-fourth mile west of the southeast corner of Section 35. 
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It passes diagonally north and west through the township, leaving from the middle of 
the west side of Section 19. 

There is not. now, nor has there ever been, so far as we know, any post office or 
village within the limits of Dry Grove Township. The nearest was the old post village 
of Wilkesborough, just across the line, in Danvers Township. There has been no call 
for any such thing, its proximity to Bloomington being of more advantage than the 
building of half a score of villages. The trains on the I., B. & W. R. BR. do stop at 
Twin Grove, when they have a passenger to that point, and there is a switch there 
where farmers may load grain, but there is no station-house nor regular station. 


EARLY SETTLEMENTS. 


The two groves on the south side of the township offered as many points for settle- 
ment to the pioneer. It is no wonder that these hardy, hunting men should select the 
places that they did for their early efforts at civilization. These woodlands are still 
attractive. They are {on the upland. -There are no marshes nor swamps in them. 
The ground is rolling and soon dry after the rains. In early spring, the grass is seen 
peeping out from under the leaves, clothing the woodland with a carpet of green before 
the somber prairies put on their summer’s garb. 

The first to enliven the township with a white man’s home, was Peter McCullough. 
He came from Flemingsburg, Ky., and settled in the grove in 1826. Peter McCul- 
lough was a noted character in early times. He was a man of remarkable shrewdness 
and decisiveness. His son William McCullough is well known in the general history 
of the county, both as an honored and respected citizea, and as a brave and efficient - 
soldier and officer. There are several of the descendants of Peter McCullough still 
living in the county. He kept a kind of inn for some time, and many anecdotes might 
be told in regard to the primative modes of éntertainment. 

The next man in the township was Stephen Webb. Mr. Webb came originally 
from North Carolina, but moved early to Kentucky and then to Tennessee. From 
Tennessee, he came to Illinois with William McCord and George and Jacob Hinshaw. 
Their trials and hardships make quite a long story. The journey was made under the 
most discouraging circumstances, and show hardihood, pluck and perseverance. After 
reaching this country, some stopped in one place and some in another, Mr. Webb finally 
locating his claim at Twin Grove, within the present limits of Dry Grove Township. 
This was in 1827. 

Mr. Webb has resided in the township ever since. THe still lives at a place he has 
occupied since pioneer days. He was born May 8, 1797, and is, consequently, getting 
along to an extreme old age. He has a number of children residing in the county. 

In 1828, Henry Vansickles came to Dry Grove. He was from Pennsylvania, and 
came to the county and stopped at Blooming Grove in 1826. He remained a long 
time, but finally sold out and went to Iowa. All the family of children, except the 
wife of Charles J. McClure, have gone to various parts of the West. 

After this, settlers began to come in quite rapidly. It is not now possible to trace 
them in the order of their arrival. 

In 1830, we find at the Grove, on the west, a number of families; Jacob Hin- 
shaw, George and Reuben Carlock, Josiah Brown, {homas Tanner on the south side; 
James Hefford, Henry Vansickles, William Gilson, John Dixon and Peter McCullough 
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on the north side. Then, in 1831, there came to the:same Grove Walford Wyatt, Asa 
Hutton and Abraham Hays, 

In 1830, there were at Twin Grove the following families: Stephen Webb, Mat- 
thew Harbard (who lived on what was afterward known as the Daniel Munsell place), 
Landay Hurst and a Mr. Lucas. In the fall of the same year, George Beeler came to 
the Twin Grove, from Butler County, Ohio. 

Ormond Robison came to Dry Grove in 1832. He remained but a short time, 
but moved to White Oak Grove in 1835. At this time, John Enlow came to the east 
side of Twin Grove. He stopped on the prairie and went to farming immediately. In 
1837, the Munsells came from Indiana. 

By this time, the settlement had increased to respectable numbers. They began to 
leave off hunting and sports, and settled down to the ordinary routine of rural pur- 
suits. Many of, the earliest pioneers began to feel restless under the restraints of more 
advancing civilization, and hied them away to the more congenial atmosphere of deer 
and turkey, the wolf and panther, the Indian and buffalo. 


- EDUCATIONAL. 


The citizens of Twin Grove and Dry Grove suffered all the inconveniences 
usually experienced by the original inhabitants of any country. The few who dwelt 
within convenient distances of one another were not, at first, sufficiently numerous to 
support a school. So far as can now be ascertained, the first school taught in the 
township was held in a log cabin on the farm that Jacob Hinshaw bought of Abraham 
Carlock, when Hinshaw first caine to the settlement. The teacher was Daniel Crooks. 
His was, as all others at that time, a subscription school. The number of pupils or the 
amount of money the worthy teacher received for his services, we know not; but it 
would not be in accordance with the spirit of the times to suppose that he more than 
earned a sufficiency for family necessities. 

It is probable that the first schoolhouse in the township was at Twin Grove. The 
exact date of its erection we were unable to learn, but it was quite early in the history 
of the settlement. The first teacher here was James Garten. 

About the time of the building of the schoolhouse in Twin Grove, the progressive 
spirit manifested itself at Dry Grove. The pioneers concluded that the private resi- 
dence on Mr. Hinshaw’s place was no longer sufficiently ample, commodious or dignified 
to.serve as the educational edifice of the community. It was not hoped that anything 
superior to good, hewn, straight logs could be obtained, but there would be an improve- 
ment; so they decided to build. A meeting was held to decide upon the location. 
Those on the west side contended that the schoolhouse should be in the middle of the 
grove, as they were all settled around it in the edge of the prairies. But those on the 
east said “No.” They maintained that the greater bulk of settlers was on the east 
side, and that there would be more discommoded by placing it in the center than by 
locating it farther east. The west end people could not be persuaded to accept a com- 
promise where they considered themselves plainly in the right. The eastern folks were 
no less emphatic in their assertions that the west end minority wished to control the 
majority, and bring a great inconvenience upon many. When it was ascertained that 
neither side would yield, they split. .One party built their house in the eastern 
part of Dry Grove, and the others built theirs a little west of the center. During the 
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first winter, school was taught in both houses, but the division worked the greatest harm 
to each party. Neither could keep up school afterward for want of the union that they 
lost in building. This story is told illustrating the fact that sometimes the usual har- 
mony of the frontier settlements gave place to local strife. It is not to be supposed 
that the contest was bitter, or that any acted muliciously, but we do learn that men, 
then as well as now, would hold out for what they conceived to be their rights. The 
first teacher in the center school was George Hopkins; the first in the east end was. 
Daniel Crooks. Mr. Warlow tells many incidents of the school that he attended at Dry 
Grove, some time after this, and taught by Milton Williams. This man had come to 
the Grove quite early from Richmond, Ky. He afterward moved to Oregon with all his. 
family, except Col. William McCullough’s wife. Milton Williams taught at Dry Grove 
for some time. He kept aloud school. Every boy and girl tried to see how much 
noize it was possible to make, and those who have taught school know how great the possi- 
bilities are in this direction, even in the ordinary school of to-day, where noise is sup- 
posed to be at a discount. What a happy jingle those loud schools must have presented ! 
There could have been no laws against whispering, for only the merest blockhead would 
have attempted such a thing. The frequent command to “keep quiet,” so common 
now in every school, would have been out of place altogether. And yet, there is but 
little doubt that he was . f 

‘In his noisy mansion skilled to rule,”’ 
for the birch was applied without ceremony to all who refused the mild scepter of 
‘moral suasion.” 

Schools have multiplied and improved till now many neat buildings declare the 
interest manifested by the people in education. Further details of the present standing 
of school matters in the township may be found in the following: Number of pupils 
under twenty-one years, 554; number of pupils between six and twenty-one, 370 ; 
number of pupils enrolled, 241; number of schoolhouses, 8; amount paid teachers, 
$2,241.03; total expenditures, $3, 455.39 ; estimated value of school property, 4, 450 ; 
highest wages paid per month, $50. 

Among the earliest of ane churches was the United Brethren’s organization. 
John Dunham preached all over this country at a very early date, but we hear of no 
organization in Dry Grove until after the arrival of David Mason. Mr. Mason bought 
out the old schoolmaster, Milton Williams. Mason was from Ohio, and came about 
1836. The organization of the church did not occur until two or three years after- 
ward. A Rev. Mr. Davis was the minister that organized the society. For some time, 
there were but few members, and the society was quite feeble, but after a protracted 
effort by the Rev. Abraham Eccles, during which a revival of considerable importance 
was gotten up, the society was more prosperous. Beside Mr. Mason, Mr. Harmon 
Gillespie and Philip Rodeap may be mentioned as prominent supporters of the church. 
The United Brethren built their church in 1850 and 1851. It was 24 by 36 feet. 
It was put up by the members of the society. The only cash outlay was for such 
things as must necessarily be bought. They hauled their own saw-logs to the mill and 
had them converted into lumber, with which to build their church. From this fact, it 
is not possible now to give the cost of this church. It still stands, and furnishes the 
necessary conveniences for religious services. The society is not very strong at pres- 
ent. Rev. J. W. Fisher is Pastor. 
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The Christian Church is the strongest at Dry Grove. It was organized by James 
Robinson and Amos Watkins. They held their first meetings at the residence of 
Samuel Barker. The house was a cabin, just across the road from where Mr. Snod- 
grass now lives, in the eastern side of Dry Grove. These pioneer preachers lived on 
Panther Creek, in Woodford County, and came down to this grove to preach, and start 
a church, if possible. They were successful. This was in 1842. Belonging to the 
first list of membership, we find the names of John Harbard, Abraham Staggers, 
William Beeler, Samuel Harley, Stephen Webb, Francis J ohnson, James Ward, George 
M. Hinshaw and others. After the first organization, the church experienced a season 
of inactivity. For some time, the cause was at alow ebb. But they revived again, 
and built their first church in 1850 and 1851. It stood on the site of the present 
church, and cost about $600. It was 30 by 40 feet. With the progress of the society, 
this house became too small, and was replaced by another of more spacious dimensions, 
in 1864. This building stands on Section 33, near the southwest corner. It is just 
in the south edge of the timber. There is a neatly-cared-for and elegantly-orna- 
mented cemetery in connection. Here rest many of the earlier settlers. This is a 
frame house, 40 by 50 feet. Total cost of building and fitting up, ready for dedication, 
$2,525. It will seat, comfortably, 350 persons, though there are often a greater num- 
ber in it at one time. The present Pastor is the Rev. George W. Minier, who preaches 
semi-monthly, There is a large congregation and nearly two hundred members. 
There is a meeting of some kind every Sabbath, and a large Sunday school is kept 
running most of the time, in connection with other services. 

The Methodist Church, that has for a long time been of considerable prominence 
in the Twin Grove neighborhood, was first begun in Dale Township. But it was soon 
brought over the line. The first meetings, in Dry Grove Township, of this church, 
were held at the residence of Elias York. The prominent members of the first class 
were Elias York and wife, Elizabeth Rockhold, wife of Francis Rockhold, and a Mr. 
Overton and wife. Overton was a son-in-law of Elias York. Prominent among the 
early ministers were Robert McClun and old Father Goodheart. In 1837-38, there 
was a great revival among the Methodists, at this point. They were also joined by 
the United Brethren, Father Mason being one of the prominent workers. 

The church-building was erected in 1864. It was located on the cast side of 
Section 34, about one-half mile north of the township linc. The original cost of 
building, exclusive of inside fixtures, was about $2,100. . It is 34 by 50 feet. At the 
time of building, Rev. William C. Johnson was a They had just had an effective 
series of inectings, and the church was in a prosperous condition for a country church, 
there being more than a hundred members. Among these early members were Samuel 
Brown, Danicl Munsell and wife, John Gillespie and wife, and Mr. Gillespie’s mother, 
Carlisle Munsell and wife, Mary Henry, R. E. Strimple and wife and mother, Thornton 
McFee, William Derryman and wife, and Jacob Johnson. The first Board of Trustees 
for the house of worship, consisted of R. E. Strimple, Daniel Munsell, Carlisle Mun- 
sell, Samuel Sill, James P. Elliott, John 8S. Gillespie and Thornton McFee. The house 
is a neat, country edifice, having been recently repainted and fitted up anew. In the 
fall of 1877, it was moved from the old site one-half mile south, so that it is now in 
Dale Township. It was moved to the Twin Grove East Side Cemetery. This cem- 
etery is one of the oldest in the neighborhood. It is not under the supervision of any 
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ehurch organization. An association, bearing the name of the cemetery, has it in 
charge. 
In the history of this church. there have been several stirring revivals. The one 
of most remarkable results was that known as Berkholder’s revival. This took place 
" goon after the church was built. There were more than one hundred joined the church 
during those meetings. There were seventy received into full connection on a single 
day. Lately, there has been quite an awakening, under the efforts of Col. Johnson, of 
Bloomington, who is the present Pastor. 


EARLY INDUSTRY. 


The first settlers at Dry Grove had to endure the usual hardships for lack of mills, 
shops, and such other enterprises of a public character that are always necessary for the 
happiness and enjoyment of any community. The lack of milling facilities was felt 
more keenly, perhaps, than the want of any other single thing. The great distances 
which it was necessary to traverse in order to reach even a water-mill were enough 
to discourage the most determined. During the deep snow of 1830 and 1831, all were 
compelled to provide for themselves. The particulars of this ever-to-be remembered 
winter have been so often rehearsed that it is needless to dwell upon them here. 
It seems that this taught all to be prepared to make their own meal. The usual sight of 
the front yard included a mortar and: sweep for the pounding of com. As nearly 
all families lived in the woods, a mortar was generally made by chopping down a tree, 
cutting the stump off so as to make it level; and then burning a basin from the top. In 
this the corn was put, and pounded by a heavy pole with an iron wedge in the end, and 
swung from the upper end of a sweep similar to the kind often seen used in drawing 
water from a well. These were common all over this country, and were made so by such 
times as occurred during the winter of 1830 and 1831. 

The first to erect a mill of any kind within the present limits of Dry Grove Town- 
ship was Matthew Harbard. This was a horse-power “‘corn-cracker.”’ It was on the 
Daniel Munsell place. Here the farmers brought their corn and had it ground. They 
had no sieves. The manner of separating the hulls from the meal was varied and 
often unique. It was useless to bring wheat to these mills, for they “ could not do the 
* gubject justice.” It is said that sometimes wheat was ground in a coffee-mill, if the 
family happened to be so fortunate as to own one. ‘Those were the mills that were 
nailed to the wall. The next mill was built where King’s mill now stands. It oceu- 
pied the old red building which still stands on the same spot. This was a saw-mill, and 
was not erected until long after the early settlement. At a still more recent date, Mr. 
King built a large flouring-mill, with three sets of buhrs, at the same place. For some 
time he did a large business. A few years ago, he took out his machinery and moved it 
to Kansas. The building and the apparatus for sawing stood unused all the time. But 
we learn that Mr. King has recently returned, and expects soon to have the mill running 
again. 

The first blacksmith-shop was operated, at an early date, by James Gilson, on his 
brother’s farm on the north side of Dry Grove. He discontinued the-shop and left the 
country after a short time. He was considered a first-class smith. Old Mr. Mason had 
a large family of boys. A story is told by Mr. Hinshaw illustrating the remarkable suc- 


cess Mr. Mason had in bringing up a number of hands to help him subdue the wilderness 
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and make it “blossom as the rose.” Mr. Hinshaw says that in passing through the 
Grove he came upon Mr. Mason and nine sons, who were all chopping on one log. The 
father had taken his station at the butt of the log, and arranged his sons in the order of 
their ages ou the log with him. The oldest was next the father, and the youngest at the 
top of the tree. These were all large enough to do good work, and enjoyed themselves. , 
in a race to see who would be the soonest done. What anumber of axes that man must 
have had! And what a serious time they must have had when they all began to grind ! 


WARS AND POLITICS. 


In the Black Hawk war, Dry Grove was well represented.. Col. William McCul- 
lough enlisted as a private in the company commanded by Merritt Covel. His great 
courage, spirit and daring are well known by all. James Phillips, Thomas Brown and. 
Berry Wyatt were under Col. McClure. Col. McCullough was on the battle-field of 
Stillman’s defeat, and there supplied himself with a gun which a hostile Indian was 
wont to use against the whites. McClure’s command did not reach the scene of action. 
in time “to save the day” nor participate in the flight. We are thus saved the pain. 
of chronicling any disaster to these men on that occasion. But they were in the field, 
ready to go at their Captain’s command, and the simple fact that they had no oppor- 
tunity of dealing the enemy a heavy blow, should not detract from them any honors.. 
They went at the call of an emergency and left their friends and relatives, not knowing 
whether the Indians would visit their home while they were gone, or whether their own: 
scalps would be trophies strung to some chieftain’s neck. 

In the war with Mexico, Dry Grove claims honors, too. Among those who went 
to Southern battle-grounds, we learned the names of Benjamin Wyatt, A. J. Mason, 
John Cranmer, Allin Palmer, J.S.W. Johnson and Thomas Johnson. These all went,. 
and returned again unhurt by Mexican balls, and unharmed by the ravages of disease. 
The call of 1861 met a hearty response, and, during the four years of war that followed, 
the sons of her soil fought in many a battle and bled on many a field. Robert John- 
son died in the hospital; John Brooks died in camp; William Winn also died from the 
effects of disease; Samuel Randall was thrown from a boat and drowned. If there 
were others who offered their lives in support of a cause dear to their hearts, we were 
unable to learn their names. There has been a goodly number of men in every one of the 
three wars which have occurred since the first settlement of the township. May the 
memories of the men who responded so readily at every call for the defense of kindred 
and home, long be cherished by those for whom they hazarded their lives, and may their 
deeds of valor be told to generations yet unborn. 

Politically, Dry Grove has always been Democratic, until within the last few yeers.. 
But for some time, the Republicans have been in the ascendency. In township elec- 
tions, party-lines are not so closely drawn. 


ROADS. 

The first road through the township was the State Road from Danville to Fort. 
Clark (Peoria). This was located by Robert McClure, Daniel Francis and a Mr. Phil- 
lips. It is followed very closely by the I., B. & W. Railroad. It crosses the south- 
west corner of the township, and is one of the most- important roads in it. It is com- 
monly called the Peoria road, and is a much-frequented thoroughfare. All the overland 
travel toward the West passes this way. It was on this road that Peter McCullough 
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kept his “way-side inn.” Until the building of the I., B. & W. Railroad, in 1870, a 
regular line of coaches was run across the country from Bloomington west. This road 
is kept in good repair, and, as it passes obliquely west and north, it furnishes the shortest 
route to points off in that direction. Another important road crosses the northeastern 
corner of the township. It leads from Bloomington northwesterly. It passes obliquely 
through Sections 24, 14,11, 10 and 3. The road is thrown up, being pretty well 
graded and drained, where draifiing is necessary. Beside these diagonal roads, most of 
the section lines and some of the half-section lines are regularly authorized highways. 
They are kept in good repair. There are many small streams in the township, but 
these are nearly all bridged. Where the Peoria road crosses Sugar Creek they have an 
iron bridge. 
ORGANIZATION OF THE TOWNSHIP. 

Before the adoption of the township system, this lay in Bloomington and Concord 
Precincts. The early officers were not distinct from the officers of those precincts. On 
the adoption of this system, December 3, 1857, Town 24 north, Range 1 east, was 
called Dry Grove, and constituted a township for political purposes. At the first elec- 
tion, held April 6, 1858, the following officers were elected: Supervisor, Elias Yoder ; 
Town Clerk, Alexander Forbes; Assessor. Samuel C. Deal; Collector, Abraham Harri- 
son; Overseer of the Poor, David Sill; Commissioners of Highways, Eleazer Munsell, 
Casper W. Harlin, John L. Shorthouse ; Constables, William D. Harbard, Michael S. 
Sill; Justices of the Peace, Mahlon S. Wilson, Samuel H. Brown; Overseers of High- 
ways, Simeon Lantz, J. Phillips, Roswell Munsell. , 


MONEY CREEK TOWNSHIP. 


Although Money Creek Township was settled very early, before there had been 
any considerable settlement in what is now McLean County, and almost as soon as the 
advent of John Hendrix to Blooming Grove, no villages now dot its prairies or hover 
along its streams. There is not even a post office within the present limits of the town- 
ship, and very little remains of Clarksville, the only place that has ever assumed the 
dignity of even a hamlet. 

Money Creek ‘Township is located in the northern part of the county, being in the 
second tier from the north. It is directly north of the center. It is bounded as fol- 
lows: On the north by Gridley, on the east by Lexington, on the south by Towanda, 
and on the west by Hudson Townships. It comprises one Congressional town, and is 
designated, Town 25 north, Range 3 east of the Third Principal Meridian. The soil 
is rich and productive throughout the greater portion of the township. The surtace is 
covered by a considerable belt of timber. In the southwestern corner, and from the 
center, extending southeasterly, there are some fine prairies. There is, also, a small 
portion of prairie-land in the northeastern corner. Money Creek enters the township 
from Towanda at Section 32; after passing in a north, and slightly northwestern direc- 
tion, it leaves in Section 18, but curves back east into the township again; finally leaving 
between Sections 6 and 7. Mackinaw Creek crosses the northeastern corner of the 
township, flowing northwest. It enters at the southeast corner of Section 12, and 
leaves near the middle of Section 5. Along Money Creek and Mackinaw, there was, 
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before it was cleared away somewhat, very fine timber for this country. The old saw- 
mill on Money Creek did a vast amount of sawing in an early day, and there is consid- 
erable timber yet. This accounts for the early settlements made here. This township 
is also crossed by the Chicago, Alton & St. Louis Railroad, which enters at the south- 
west corner of Section 33, and leaves at the middle of the east side of Section 13. 
The principal products are corn and oats. Wheat is (I secs. to a limited degree. 
Hogs and cattle are raised to a considerable extent. 


EARLY SETTLEMENTS. 


“Old Louis Soward,” as he is universally known among the few who remember 
him, came to this country from Ohio. He was one of those jolly old frontiersmen who 
enjoy themselves best away from the haunts of civilization. One to whom the trials 
and vicissitudes of pioneer life were preferable to the restraints of more advanced society. 
‘He was a great hunter. In those days deer were plenty; they might be seen in droves 
at almost any time. Turkeys abounded in the woods of the Mackinaw and Money 
‘Creek. Wolves nightly indulged in their melancholy lamentations over the scarcity of 


prey. Bees, too, were plenty in the woods. ‘Uncle Louis” was a great hand at 
seenting bee-trees, and often brought home vast quantities of sweets for family use. He 


was a great story-teller. Many of his stories are repeated around the firesides on Money 
Creek, and many a hearty laugh is had at the ready wit of this early pioneer. Mr. 
Soward had a family of four boys and three girls; but with all the family, he left the 
township at quite an early day, for the wilds of Wisconsin. The exact date of Mr. 
Soward’s arrival is not now known. It was prior to the settlement, farther up, by the 


‘Trimmer family, and as they came in 1826, the Sowards must have come as early as 


1825. It is thought by some that they came even earlier. 
Jacob Harness, a brother-in-law of Louis Soward, came, also, from Ohio, and, it is 


‘thought, about the same time. He sold his claim to John Pennell, another Ohio man, 
.and moved to Mackinaw Creek, in Lexington Township. 


In 1826, Jacob Spawr, then a young man, took a claim on Money Creek. He 


-worked for Mrs. Trimmer, who was then a widow, and, in the fall of the same year, 
‘married her daughter. His father, Valentine Spawr, came to the creek the next year. 
‘The Spawrs were from Pennsylvania. Valentine Spawr had been a soldier under Gen. 
“Wayne. 


In 1829, John Steers and the Van Buskirk family came to Money Creek. Van Bus- 
kirk lived here until he died. Some of his descendants are still living on Money Creek. 
A daughter married Mr. Henry Moats, and lives just west of the schoolhouse in District 
No.3. Inthe spring of 1830, Mr. M.N. Barnard moved in and bought Mr. Steers’ claim. 

In the spring of 1830, the Moats family came. Jacob Moats was born in Penn- 
sylvania September 16,1785. His father was a German, who came from Germany and 
settled in the eastern part of Pennsylvania. When Jacob Moats was still a young man, 
the family moved to Licking County, Ohio. They were all farmers. There Jacob 
married Sarah Hinthorn, who then resided in the same county of Ohio. Miss Hin- 
thorn was born in West Virginia, ncar Wheeling. When forty-four years old, Jacob 
Moats started West with his large family of nine children. It took five weeks to reach 
the Big Grove. Here they stopped for a time. They rented a house of David Smith, 
who afterward moved to Smith’s Grove, in Towanda Township. 
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In coming West, there were several families in the train with which the Moats 
family came. From the Big Grove they were accompanied by Jesse Havens. They 
came to Hudson first, where Havens bought out Baily, Harbert and Moats, another of 
the Harberts. This was in the fall of 1829. But spring found the Moats family on 
Money Creek. From here they never moved, and the family of children grew to man- 
hood and womanhood in this neighborhood. 

The old Mr. Spawr had sold his claim to Jacob Moats, and on this he lived until 
his death, in 1844. Of his nine children, four died in the, fall of 1840. They all died 
within a short time. None of the doctors were able to understand the disease or arrest 
its fatality. Three girls and one boy, ranging in age from sixteen to twenty-six, were 
carried away within four weeks. Two others were taken with the same disease, but 
recovered. One other brother died afterward. The remaining four children married 
and settled on Money Creek. 

Henry Moats, the oldest of the family, is now the oldest old settler living any- 
where in this part of the country. The Moatses have always been an important ele- 
ment in society, taking the lead in church matters, and giving liberally of their means 
to the support of whatever they considered beneficial to the neighborhood. 

In 1830, Jesse Stretch and Benjamin Ogden came to the settlement, from Ohio. 
Jobn Ogden came in 1832, and stopped down on the Mackinaw. Benjamin Ogden 
bought out Louis Soward. 

Among the others that came, in a short ate. may be mentioned Dr. Ethan McAf- 
erty, who came from Ohio and began in the forks of Money Creek and Mackinaw ; 
William Wilcox, from the same State, who went to the same neighborhood; John R. 
Wiley, William Young, and a number of others. In 1836, the Bishops came. Will- 
iam G. Bishop held the first post office. 

The early settlers went,for their mail to the town of Mackinaw, now in Tazewell 
County. After they had gone such a long distance, they had to pay 25 cents for each 
letter. The post office was pretty soon established at Bloomington, and then they were 
somewhat relieved, for the post office was not more than fifteen miles away. Finally, 
there was a mail-route established from Ottawa to Springfield, by way of Bloomington, 
and Money Creek received an office, being on the route. The mail was carried on 
horse-back, the carrier making one round trip a week. When Mr. Bishop gave up the 
office, and Mr. Moore, of Towanda, was appointed, Money Creek lost the only post 
office she ever had, and she has never been able to get another. But she does not need 
it. Hudson, on the west, Lexington, on the northeast, and Towanda, on the south, fur- 
nish all the necessary facilities. 

CLARKSVILLE. 

Abour forty-five years ago, James Clark laid out the village of Clarksville. There 
was an effort made to establish a village, and at one time it was thought that Clarks- 
ville would become a flourishing town. It was located on the north side of Mackinaw 
Creek, in the northeastern part of the township. The town was finally abandoned. A 
few dwelling-houses and a church are all that is left to mark the spot. 


THE FIRST SCHOOL 


was taught in a house erected for school purposes, about forty-five or forty-six years 
ago. This house was built of logs. For windows, it had openings—where a log had 
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been cut away. These were covered with greased paper. During the long winter-days, 
these semi-transparent slits furnished all the light from without. Whenever the huge 
log-fire could be made to burn with sufficient brilliancy, it may be supposed that the 
youth suffered nothing from want of light. But, unfortunately, this was seldom the 
ease. The chimney was built of mud and sticks, and it failed to “ draw.” Mrs. Henry 
Moats, who was then a young girl of thirteen, tells us that the memory of that old 
house is terrible. The first winter in it was one of absolute suffering. The fire-place 
would “smoke” so badly that the schoolroom was continually filled with it. Their eyes 
grew red, they caught bad colds, and their heads would ache continually. They sufferea 
from cold, too. Slabs, hewed from logs, served as seats. 

The first teacher was Lindsey Scott. He came from Tazewell County, near Pekin. 
What he received, we were unable to learn; but one thing is certain—he got his board, 
for he “ boarded round.” As near as can be remembered, he had twelve to fifteen 
scholars. These, at $4 per scholar, for three months, would give $48 to $60 for the 
term, beside his board. This is probably somewhere near the actual facts. It must be 
remembered, farther, that those were the days when the teacher began school as soon as 
he reached the house in the morning, and closed only when the approach of night 
showed that the children must be going or that darkness would overtake them on the 
road. The Testament and spelling-book were about the only texts in general use. Those 
who aspired to a knowledge or “ ’rithmetic,” generally had a book; but grammars and 
geographies were unknown. ‘his first schoolhouse was located on the east bank of 
Money Creek, in the midst of the earliest settlements. 

The old log schoolhouse has long since passed away. The children who went to 
school in it are now old men and women, or have passed away with their early teacher. 
New and more inviting buildings now furnish comfortable apartments where the young 
people can delve into the mysteries of science, or puzzle themselves over mathematical 
questions, without danger of freezing or having their eye-sight impaired for want of 
light. Schools are generally in a good condition, and the people take a just pride in 
sustaining them. Some of the leading facts in regard to the educational work of the 
township may be learned from the following: Number of children under twenty-one 
years, 583; number of children between six and twenty-one years, 394; number of 
scholars enrolled, 302; number of schoolhouses, 7; number of school districts, 8; 
amount paid teachers, $2,511.31; total expenditures, $3,702.40; estimated value of 
school property, $3,900 ; highest wages paid, $60. 


CHURCHES. 


The first preaching on Money Creek was by Isaac Messer, a local preacher, belong- 
ing to the church of the United Brethren in Christ. The meetings were held at the 
residence of Mr. Valentine Spawr, who was noted as coming to Money Creek in 1827. 
Peter Spawr—a son of Valentine Spawr—had married one of Mr. Messer’s daughters, 
and in that way Mr. Messer became acquainted on Money Creek. For a long time, he 
made semi-monthly visits to these parts, and gathered the people together to hear the 
preaching of the Gospel. 

A society of about a half dozen United Brethren was formed in 1832. Prom- 
inent among these were Jacob Moats and wife, and Jesse Havens and wife. The Rev. 
John Dunham organized the class. After the organization was effected, mecting was 
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held at the residence of Jacob Moats, until the building of the church in 1856. The 
first regular circuit preacher was James P. Eckles. In 1856, the United Brethren built 
a neat, substantial church. It is located about one-third of a mile north of the south- 
east corner of Section 30, and still serves as their place of worship. The Moatses are 
among the strongest members. It is largely due to their influence, that the church 
was built where it is; and their means have heen the principal source of support. 

The Methodists had an organization in working order, as early, perhaps, or nearly 
so, at least, as that of the United Brethren. Jacob Spawr and wife, and old Mrs. 
Trimmer, with her son David Trimmer, were the prominent members, and the only 
ones, so far as remembered now. Jacob Spawr’s residence was the usual place of meet- 
ing. James Latta, a Methodist preacher, held meetings there as early as 1830. 

They built a church one-quarter of a mile east of the present schoolhouse, in Dis- 
trict No. 3, but after the village of Towanda sprung up, they abandoned it, and united 
with those farther south in building a new church in the village. The old building 
was sold and used for other purposes. 

The first members of the Christian Church, of any prominence, were M. N. Barn 
ard and Young Bilbrey. Preaching was held at each of these men’s houses. Their 
first preacher was James Robinson. He preached here as early as 1835, and has con- 
tinued his services, semi-occasionally, ever since. The Christians built a church in 
1857, the next year after the building of the United Brethren’s Church. This sub- 
stantial country church is located on the southeast corner of Section 20. The Christians 
have quite a large membership. The Rev. Ebenezer Rhodes assisted them in the 
building up of their society. The Christians, Methodists and United Brithren are the 
principal denominations in the township. If there are others, we were unable to learn 
anything in regard tothem. Taking the township as a whole, the United Brethren are, 
probably, the most numerous. They have three organized classes—one at Hefner’s 
schoolhouse, another has a church at the old site of Clarksville, and the other meets in 
their church, just north of Towanda. The Methodists and Christians are by no means 
scarce. 

' ; PROGRESS. 

The people on Money Creek manifested the true spirit of progress. They built 
schoolhouses and churches. They erected mills and secured a post office; and if they 
built no towns, it was not for the want of an attempt. Mr. Pennell and Mr. Baylor 
ran the saw-mill, just across in Towanda Township, and George Wallace built a flour- 
ing-mill on the Mackinaw. When this mill was built, they had an old-fashioned “ rais- 
ing.” Those were the days when the jug went around, and everybody indulged. They 
had a fine time, but no one became intoxicated. This mill was like its neighbors, it 
depended upon the force of the running stream for its power. It was near the site of 
Clarksville, and was built about 1836. But when dry weather came, the neighborhood 
was compelled to go off long distances to mill. Sometimes they went down to the 
Murphy mill, on Kickapoo, and sometimes they were compelled to go all the way to 
Ottawa. Wallace gave up the mill toa Mr. Denson. Denson died with the Asiatic 
cholera in 1855, and after this, the mill went down, and nothing has been heard of it 
since. 

Jacob Spawr was made Justice of the Peace. Justices had but little to do in 
those days. Lawsuits were seldom carried on, and marriages were necessarily few. 
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WAR AND POLITICS. 


We found no soldiers that were in the Black Hawk or Mexican wars. In the early 
days, the settlers were often badly scared by rumors of danger, but farther than this, 
they were not disturbed. In the late war, Money Creek furnished her quota of men.. 
They offered a number of brave men on their country’s altar. Among those who were: 
killed on the field of battle, were the following: Arthur Busick, John Kriger, James 
Arbuckle, Davidson Dodson, and two persons of the name of William Trimmer. Ques- 
nell Rayburn and Joseph Stretch died of disease contracted while in the service of 
their country. 

In the first settlement of this country, the two parties were Democrat and Feder- 
alist; then came the Whigs, and later the Republicans. In early times, the township 
was Democratic. Latterly, it has been pretty evenly balanced between the Democrats 
and Republicans. * Within the last few years, quite a number have joined the National 


Greenbackers. 
MURDER. 


Two and a half miles northeast of the village of Towanda, but within the limits of 
Money Creek Township, there was found, one morning in October, 1876, the body of a 
man, in the field of James Donohue, about forty rods from the railroad. The body 
was first discovered by Mrs. Strode. She thought it was a “tramp” asleep, and so 
reported the matter at home. The boys went out and found the man dead, lying on his 
face. They reported, and immediately sent for Coroner Hendricks.. Dr. Smith, of 
Bloomington, held the post-mortem examination, and found that one ball had entered 
behind the jaw, and passed back of the trachea, down below the heart. Another ball 
had passed through the body just below the ribs and toward the left side. An examina- 
tion of the skull showed a fracture on the back, as though he had been struck with the 
breech of a pistol. There was also a mark on the skull at one side, and a piece gone from 
the ear, which went to prove that the man had been struck. From papers on the body, it 
was found to be that of Albert Anglen. He was from Grafton, W. Va. He had let- 
ters in his pocket from a young lady in Flora, Colo. It was ascertained that he had 
been an exemplary young man, and had been respected by all of his acquaintances. 
With the body was found a pair of boots, lying to one side, that he could not have 
worn. ‘These were recognized by a shoemaker at Shippey, IIl., as being a pair that he 
- had mended for Karl Klusty, a Bohemian. Klusty and Anglen had been working at 
Shippey. They had passed through Towanda a few days before, and it is supposed that 
the Bohemian murdered the young American for his money. The revolver probably 
belonged to the American and was snatched away from him while his attention was 
drawn toward something else. The men had slept over night at a straw-stack near. A 
great many arrests were made, but none proved to be the man sought. Quite recently, 
it has been ascertained that Karl Klusty has arrived in Bohemia, and is there under 
arrest, where it is hoped that he will meet with the punishment he so justly deserves. 


HIGHWAYS. 


In the early history of this settlement, Indian trails were the only roads. There 
was a very prominent trail passing through the settlement, which connected the Wabash 
with the Illinois. Indian paths, of course, followed the most direct and convenient 
course. The first road made by white men did the same. Many of these became 
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regularly-established highways, and, as a result, we find the township crossed in all diree- 
tions by roads that follow section or half-section lines but little. In townships that are- 
composed of prairie-lands almost wholly, we naturally look for roads on every section 
line, but, where there has been a considerable amount of timber, it is not so. Accord- 
ingly, we find a number of section lines that are not authorized highways. 

The principal road through the township is the Lexington and Bloomington road.. 
It enters the township from the southwest, with the Chicago, Alton & St. Louis Rail- 
road. Afterward, it passes a short distance north, and then one mile east; thence one 
mile north and one-fourth mile west; thence one-half mile north ; after that, one and 
one-half miles east; one and one-fourth miles north again, and from this point, in a 
northeasterly direction, through the remainder of the township. Another much-traveled 
road, is the one leading north from Towanda village. It follows the section-line between 
Sections 31-and 32 and 35 and 29; here it meets the road extending across the town- 
ship, on the north side of the second tier of sections, from the south. 

A strangely-zigzag road passes north, through the second tier of sections, from 
the west. It extends through the township, and though it makes many turns, it never 
passes outside of the second tier of sections. 

There are a number of oblique roads, the most noticeable being the following: A 
road, beginning one-fourth mile north of the southwest corner of Section 15, and 
extending northeasterly, crossing a branch of the Mackinaw on an iron bridge; a road. 
beginning at the southeast corner of Section 2, and passing partly in a zigzag course, 
and partly in a northwestern direction, through the old site of Clarksville, to the north- 
ern line; from the iron bridge on the branch of the Mackinaw, first due north three-” 
fourths of a mile, and then in a zigzag and oblique direction to the northwest. 
Although the roads of Money Creek are thus seen to cut the farms in many places, 
they furnish shorter routes to market, and any inconvenience is thus overcome by a 
positive benefit. , 

The origin of the name Money Creek, is shrouded in mystery. There are two- 
theories afloat, that we hear of-— 

‘* Ever since the days of Capt. Kidd, 
The Yankee thinks there’s money hid,”’ 
and ever since the oldest settlements, there has been a legend afloat in regard to the 
hiding of some money at Smith’s Grove, by some one, who died and left it buried 
there. It was told how great wealth might possibly be found there. As this story 
was circulated very early, it may have given rise to the name as applied to the creek. 

Again, it is said that some Indians found a piece of money along the creek, and 

gave it the name of Money Creek, from this fact. 


DOWNS TOWNSHIP. 


Downs Township occupies, in the southern tier of townships, the fourth from the 
eastern border of the county, and is described as Town 22 north, Range 3, and the 
northern two tiers of sections of Town 21 north, Range 3 east of the Third Principal 
Meridian. Downs was principally a prairie town, having no timber except Diamond 
Grove, a small collection of timber on the Kickapoo, in Sections 5, 6 and 7, and 
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skirting of “Old Town Timber,” along the northern border of Sections 1, 2 and 3, and 
“‘Johnson’s Point,” a small grove in Section 25—covering in the aggregate scarcely 
four sections of the forty-eight which constitute the town. 

The Kickapoo is the only creek in Downs, running for about three miles across its 
northwestern corner. ‘Blue Branch” and “Jacoby’s Branch” run through the 
town, and the Long Point Creek, a branch of the Kickapoo, forms in the southern 
part. 

The land in the northern half is high and considerably rolling, containing some of 
the finest farms in the county. The southern portion is more flat, and contains fewer 
which attract the pleasureable attention of the traveler. 

The timber here was good, and several mills were built early along the Kickapoo for 
sawing it into lumber. Before any mills were built, the hardy pioneers whittled out 
the first lumber with whip-saws, a process slow enough, and so gone out of ‘date in this 
part of the country that many of the readers of these pages will wonder what whip- 
sawing is. ‘The log to be sawed was first hewed to a partial square, so that it would 
remain in position and could be lined with acarpenter’s line, and then raised upon a 
frame erected for the purpose, high enough for one of the sawyers to stand erect under 
it; a pit was dug deep enough so that the “man below,” or pit-man, could do his work 
without inconvenience. The saw was not unlike a common cross-cut saw, except, of 
course, the teeth, which were set for rip work. One man stood on the log, and one 
underneath, the pit-man being obliged to cover his face with a silk hankerchief, or some 
similar covering, to prevent the sawdust from ruining his eyes. The sawyers were 

‘obliged to follow the lines, and it required no small amount of skill to make very decent 
boards. Two hundred feet a day (board measure) was a big day’s work for two men, 
about what a good mill will cut in ten minutes. Still, this is the way our fathers made 
their first lumber, and the way still practiced in boat-yards and in countries where tim- 
ber is so scarce that there is no demand for mills. 

In 1868, under the pressure of the popular railroad arguments, Downs voted 
$10,000 stock in the Indianapolis, Bloomington & Western Railroad. The road was 
built, and runs, for about five miles, across the northeast corner of the township, from 
northwest to southeast, cutting Sections 5, 4, 10, 11 and 13. The station on Section 4 
is the only railroad station in town. 

This road was recently sold out under foreclosure of mortgage, and the stock- 
holders get nothing for their stock. The Court, however, found a way to allow law- 
yers’ fees, amounting to $32,000, for their labors in cleaning the stockholders out. The 
records of the township do not show that the lawyers have yet “declared a dividend” 
on the stock owned by Downs. 

There were several mills put up on the stream; none of them lasted a great while, 
though. The difficulty was to get a:dam which would stand the pressure of spring 
freshets and the rainy season. 

John Rice had a mill which, by constructing a long “ race,” had about seven feet 
fall. It was built about 1840, and had the old-fashioned “flutter” wheel and gate. 
Hon. John Cusey run this mill for some time.. He says that he has sawed as high as 
four thousand feet in twenty-four hours, though this was far above the average capacity 
of the mill. It was customary to saw logs for the half, or small lots for 50 cents per 
hundred feet.. Much of the lumber went to build Bloomington, and some of the houses 
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stand there yet. In the absence of pine, which now forms every portion of the houses 
built, the buildings were made entirely of hard wood—home-sawed lumber. The clap- 
boards and casings were of black-walnut, the frame of oak, hewn out, and the joints, 
braces, etc., sawed. No “balloon” buildings were built in those days. The floors were 
ash, and the lath either basswood or oak, split with an ax by laying the pieces on a 
plank, so that the entire board would hang together when put on the wall, and separated 
to tle required distances by driving wedges in until they were nailed. The shingles 
were of oak or black-walnut, shaved. Such shingles, if properly laid, would last forty 
years, or until they were, like the ‘“‘ Deacon’s Masterpiece,” worn out. 

Severe Stringfield had a grist-mill further down stream, near the southwest corner 
of Section 5. It was built about 1831. It was about 16x20, one story high, and had 
a water-head of about five and one-half feet. The stones were home-made, being eut 
out of the bowlders found here on the prairie. They were little more than two feet in 
diameter, and did very good service. The lower one, since it has ceased to do service 
as a “nether mill-stone,”’ is serving its generation as a door-step for H. C. Bishop’s 
house. What service it will next see is not for the historian tu undertake to say. 

Elder Elijah Veatch put up a mill, about 1840, on the same stream; and some 
genius, whose name even has departed from memory, started a pottery about the same 
time. It was not a success, however. It was on Section 17, on the Jacoby branch. 

The township took its name from Lawson Downs, who came here from White 
County—though originally from Tennessee—in 1829, and took up a claim at “ Diamond 
Grove,” on Section 6, some years before the land here came into market. He afterward 
entered this land, and left it to his children. He was here during the deep snow, and 
endured the hardships of that terrible winter, when he had to dig his sheep out of the 
snow, hunting them as the boys do ground-squirrels, by their holes. He served, under 
Capt. Covell, of Bloomington, in the Black Hawk war for thirty days. He was mar- 
ried, in 1836, to Sarah Welch, by whom nine sons were born, six of whom grew up to 
manhood. His life was devoted to farming, and received the reward which industry 
and frugality brought to those who turned the wild places into farms. He died in 
1860, at the age of fifty-one, honored and respected by his neighbors. 

Henry Jacoby took up a claim here about the same time, and was for years a 
neighbor of Downs. These early adventurers did not find all the conveniences here 
which would make life pleasant. The hunting was better than now, but all those things ~ 
which are now thought to be necessaries were wanting. Money was so scarce that it 
was hardly talked of as a commodity. In place of the short-horns and Berkshires, 
which you see now in every pasture and feed-yard in this magnificent county, were the 
black, brindle, piebald, polled, streaked and speckled cattle which, for want of a name, 
we usually call natives. They were as uneven in quality as variegated in colors, and 
lacked all the finer beef-qualities for which their successors, the short-horns, are so 
famous. They answered the purposes for which they were wanted, however, perhaps 
. full as well, perhaps better, than the present popular breed would have done. The 
working cattle were lively, and endured fatigue and heat well; and even after they were 
fatted, they stood the long drives, which the then system of marketing demanded, much 
better than the cattle of the present day would. They could hardly have been called 
handsome, but they were in all ways the main help and chief profit of the farmer. As 
much can hardly be said of the wind-splitting prairie-rooters that were the only hogs 
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then known in these parts. But then, they were hogs, and did not like to be trifled. 
with. They lived on roots and nuts, and could outrun a horse. When the farmer 
went to feed them, he put the corn where he was sure the contrary fellows would find 
it; and if he had tried to call them with that long, sonorous, half-shout and half-groan 
now in use to bring hogs to their feed, the chances are decidedly that he would have 
scared them out of the timber, and might never have seen them. But they were 
handy to drive, as men had to drive hogs in those days. The breeds of hogs which 
farmers,now raise and feed never would have stood the trips to Chicago and Galena that 
those “ timber hogs”’ did. 

Thomas Toverca came here from Randolph, about 1830. A short notice is given 
of him in the accompanying history of that township. He was one of those charac- 
ters that the rapid march of civilization is fast abolishing. He had served under Gov. 
Edwards in the early Indian difficulties in this part of the State; and in the expedition 
to which he was attached, an engagement had taken place at the crossing of the 
Wabash River. Later, they were driven from Old Town Timber, at the place where 
the early white settlers, a few years afterward, found such fine blue-grass pasture, and. 
were followed until they crossed the Illinois River, near Ottawa. Mr. Toverca was a 
rough, uncouth man, of no early culture, but was an ardent believer in the truths of 
religion, and was an exhorter of considerable power. After living a short time with his. 
old friend Randolph, he took up a claim in Section 7, here in Downs, and resided here 
until 1861. He then moved to Iowa, and died at Oskaloosa. 

R. F. Dickerson, of Empire, tells of getting up an exciting reaction at one of 
Toverca’s meetings, by getting a dog and cat to fighting out doors while the meeting 
was in progress in the schoolhouse: 

John Price came here from Kentucky, in 1830, but did not then locate here. In 
1834, he entered the land on Section 4, which, in 1836, he made his home, and upon 
which he still lives. This first, he entered at Vandalia, and later, he entered land at 
Danville, making, in all, nearly seven hundred acres, which he purchased at the Govern- 
ment price. His neighborhood was called Priceville, and still popularly retains the: 
name, although the station and post office are called Downs. In 1871, Mr. and Mrs. 
Price celebrated their golden wedding in a most pleasant and long-to-be-remembered 
entertainment. He has always been a public-spirited man, and has taken an active part. 
in township affairs. He was proprietor of the little village, and has taken a lively 
interest in its welfare. The aged couple, who have enjoyed almost sixty years of mar- 
ried life, look back on the trials and privations of those early years with few regrets. Of 
their eight children, four are still living. Gillum Station, in Old Town, was named 
after one of his daughters, Mrs. Mary Gillum Condon. 

William Weaver came here from Washington County in the fall of 1832, and set- 
tled on the township line between Downs and Old Town. He was a preacher of the 
Anti-Mission Baptists, and used to hold religious meetings in the schoolhouses. He 
brought sixty head of cattle with him when he came here, and commenced at once to 
improve his farm. Of thirteen children, twelve grew up to maturity, though only two. . 
yet reside in town—his youngest son and the wife of A. P. Craig. Mr. Weaver died 
in 1838, of congestive chills. 

His son, Joseph B. Weaver, who was born the year before his father came here to 
live, ig a man of more than ordinary intelligence. He lives at Downs Station, and has. 
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shown a lively interest in the affairs of his township, both political and educational. 
He served three years in the Ninety-fourth Regiment, and is greatly respected in the 
community in which he lives. ~ 

E. H. Wall came here from Kentucky, in 1833, and settled in the Priceville neigh- 
borhood, in Section 5. He had for a number of years been a devoted member of the 
M. E. Church, and was for ten years a class-leader there. When he came to the new 
home, he brought his religion with him, and exercised a decided influence for good. 
When he was quite young, Rev. Peter Cartwright had made a visit to his tather’s house, 
and had made a strong impression on the young man’s mind. He often had occasion to 
exercise a good influence for the keeping of the Sabbath, and was one of the first to get 
a schoolhouse built where schools and meetings could be held. His life was an exam- 
ple of fervent piety, and the exercise of noble aspirations. About 1853, he moved to 
Section 24, and remained there until he died from the effects of a cancer that for fifteen 
years had slowly spread, withstanding all efforts to stay its progress. 

William Bishop, who settled in the same neighborhood, and kept the “Six-mile 
House”’ across the line in Old Town Township, entered the land where his son Henry 
now lives, in Downs, in 1838. Henry C. has a fine farm, and is a prosperous farmer. 

Rev. R. D. Taylor came to Old Town Timber in 1836. He had been educated at 
Princeton College, Kentucky, a school of the Cumberland Presbyterian Church, and 
came here before his ordination, partially because he believed it to be an important field 
and one needing laborers, and partly because he did not believe in the institution of 
slavery, and wanted to get away from it. He commenced to preach here, and was 
ordained by the Mackinaw Presbytery in 1838. He went to work with a will, and 
preached and taught school. His circuit extended from the Mackinaw to Salt Creek. 
He lived on the east half of the southeast quarter of Section 3, and used to hold serv- 
ices in the house of Mr. Manning, and later, in the Union Church, built on the north- 
east quarter of Section 2, by the Methodists and Presbyterians jointly. While he was 
preaching, one Sabbath, his house took fire and burned up, with all its contents. He 
was just expatiating on the mercy of God, and had just remarked that, no matter what 
calamity comes to us, the goodness and mercy of God are plainly discernable, even in 
calamity, when the alarm of fire was sounded, which proved to be his home. 

He was an excellent school-teacher, and many of the older citizens of Downs 
received cheir finishing at his hands. Hon. John Cusey, Wiatt Adams, P. B. Price, 
Mrs. Condon, J. B. Weaver, Asa Savidge, and many others, were among his graduates. 
He moved from here to De Witt County, and thence to Le Roy, where he still lives, 
still laboring in the Master’s vineyard, though, for several years, he has not held regular 
pastoral relation. He is believed to be the first regularly-educated minister who labored 
here, and his record and labors here show how much good can be done by an earnest, 
devoted life, when seconded by the aid which education gives. 

For more than forty years he has given his labors to the cause of religion, and, as 
he believes every Christian minister’s duty is, has saved enough, and only enough, to 
make him and his wife comfortable, if he is spared here beyond the time his strength 
of body and mind will permit him to labor. He has no complaint to make, and few 
regrets. His later years seem peaceful and lit up with a spirit of unclouded joy. 

Mr. Isaac Peasley came from Virginia to this county in 1834, and remained for 
two years a renter on Jesse Funk’s land, and, in 1836, came out onto the prairie and 
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put up a cabin on Section 19, two miles from the timber, a little west of where his son, 
Sylvester, now lives. When the neighbors came out from Randolph’s Grove, to help 
him put up his house, they made light of his judgment in coming out so far from the 
Grove, and offered io give him all the land he could see. They were sure he never 
could live there—a statement he almost thought verified when the “sudden change” 
struck his prairie home, the December following. He moved across the road, a few 
years later, onto Section 30, and remained there till he died, in 1861. 

His son, Sylvester, commenced to make a farm at his present residence, in Section 
20, in 1847. In his younger days, he did not enjoy many educational advantages, as 
his time was given to helping his father care for the family, but a well-stored mind 
shows that he has not let slip any advantages that were in his reach. He is an ordained 
ininister of the Baptist denomination, and continued to preach until a bronchial affec- 
tion compelled him to discontinue it. 

He has given much attention to the raising and feeding of stock, and has, by hard 
work, good judgment and excellent business habits, acquired a fair portion of this world’s 
goods. Like all the early settlers, he was obliged to make Chicago his market when it. 
seemed about all the load of grain was worth to get there. He early made cattle-raising 
his principal business. He has always taken an interest in the affairs of the town and 
of the schools. He was elected the first Supervisor,.and, for the last eleven years, he 
has been continuously the Supervisor ; and, for the last two years, Chairman of the Board. 

He owns 300 acres of land, which is being well worked. In 1876, he built a large 
and well-arranged residence on his farm, really the finest one in Downs. It is 34x48, 
two stories high, with large, airy rooms, and well arranged for the comfort of the family 
and the delight of his friends. The cellars are nicely plastered and frost-proof, and, 
indeed, all its appointments are excellent. : 

Mr. Peasley has a fine herd of short-horns, numbering about twenty-five, among 
which are several very fine animals, showing the same good care in selection and excel- 
lent judgment in breeding which are seen in all his affairs. He is justly esteemed one of 
Downs’ best citizens, such a one as McLean County knows how to use in her public affairs. 

W. W. Peasley has a fine farm:of 375 acres on Section 29. The buildings are 
excellent, and the grounds beautifully adorned with evergreen and deciduous trees and 
shrubbery. The beautiful lawn and neatly-trimmed hedges indicate the home of refine- 
ment and comfort. The Sabbath-schoo] Conventions are usually held on his grounds, 
and it would be difficult to find a more delightful place for these annual convocations. 

Ebenezer Craig came to Downs and took up land near the northern line of the 
township, in 1834. He moved to Empire Township two years later, and returned to 
Downs in 1840, where he resided till his death in 1854. 

His son, A. P. Craig, continued to reside on the homestead, making it into a good 
farm. He married a daughter of Mr. Weaver, and had ten children born to him, nearly 
all of whom made their homes near by. He was a man of intelligence and probity, 
dying, respected and esteemed by all who knew him, in 1874. He owned about 600 
acres of land, most of which was in this township. His business was principally cattle- 
raising and feeding. 

One of the most successful farmers in Downs, according to the testimony of all his 
neighbors, is Mr. Henry Welch, who came here from Indiana, in 1835, and took up land 
at Diamond Grove, where he still resides. 
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He was a driving, energetic man, and permitted nothing to distract his attention 
from his farming, except that during the first few years he was obliged to team and work 
around wherever he could earn enough to give him a start. He has, for years, been a 
large stock-raiser and feeder of cattle, hogs, horses and sheep. His experience in the 
latter was more successful than the average, except that he was never able to get hold of 
a herd of sheep that worse than useless dogs would not destroy by the score on every 
occasion. His losses from dogs have been discouraging. He has a fine farm where he 
resides, and a large farm in West Township. [In cattle-raising and feeding, he has no 
superior, though he never has driven so large a business as the Funk’s and some others, 
he has, neverthless, been a decided success. Mr. Welch is the father of eight children, 
most of whom have grown up around him to enjoy the advantages of his excellent 
example, his thrift and good management. 

Hon. John Cusey came to McLean County with his father and brother in 1836, 
and was for several years engaged in working at his trade, that of a cabinet-maker and 
carpenter. At different times he has run nearly all the saw-mills erected on this stream, 
and was engaged in building several of the earlier houses, which were built in this town and 
in Bloomington. He framed and built the first framed house built in Downs—that 
now owned by Joseph Kershaw, on Section 21. It was built on Section 11, November, 
1842. In 1843, it was moved to Section 1, in Randolph, and, a few years after, moved back 
to Section 21, in Downs, where it now stands. To move houses in those days was not so- 
great an undertaking. They put a pair of false sills under them, chamfered off like 
sleigh-runners, and made a bee, getting together a few prairie-breaking teams of cattle, 
and made short work of drawing it a few miles. After this working around for several 
years, he, in 1845, entered the northwest quarter of the northwest quarter of Section 6, 
Town 21,Range3. He sold as good a team as he ever owned to get money to enter this, as 
he supposed, forty ; but, when he got to Danville, he found that it was what was known as a 
fractional corner, and contained fifty-six acres; he deposited his fortune there and came: 
back home to raise enough to pay for the tract. He lived there twenty-three years, and 
then moved farther east, on Section 5, where he now lives. 

For many years, he was in the employ of Jesse Funk as his clerk, going with him 
to buy and weigh his purchases. Fuuk could buy more hogs than any man in the country. 
He placed the most implicit confidence in Cusey, a confidence which it is almost unnec- 
essary to say never was violated in the slightest. It was Funk who gave Cusey the title: 
of “ Deacon ” against the latter’s protest, for Cusey is a Methodist, and does not recognize 
the Congregational title; but his employer excused it by explaining to Mr. Cusey that 
people around where he went to buy hogs would not be suspicious of him when they 
learned that he kept a deacon for his companion and clerk. The “ Deacon” never 
thought of demanding increased salary to support the pomp and circumstance of this 
titular dignity. 

Mr. Cusey has always taken an interest in politics. Following his father’s strong 
anti-slavery bent, he became a Republican, and has held strongly to that party since its. 
beginning. He has eight times been elected Assessor and twice Supervisor. In the 
latter position, he displayed the strong, clear, good sense which is the leading point in 
his character in so marked a degree, that, in 1872, he was selected by the Republicans as 
their candidate for the Senate, and he was elected the first Senator from McLean 
County after it became a district alone. 
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During the time of his service in the State Senate, the revision of the laws of the 
State was perfected, and, with untiring zeal, he exerted a large influence on the side of 
rugged justice, strict accountability of officials, and more prompt enforcement of law 
against all violators. 

Whether the people of McLean County know it or not, the writer knows that no 
Senator from that county ever goes to Springfield that he does not awaken a kind of 
undefined suspicion on the part of the others that there is lurking about him sundry 
embryo raids on the treasury or illy-concealed demands for appropriations which must be 
opposed and defeated. Mr. Cusey was not free from the suspicion which the locality attaches 

o her representatives. He was, fortunately, able to do much to not only relieve him- 
Self, but those who follow him, from the unjust and disagreeable imputation. On the 
‘whole, his term of service in the Senate, while a laborious, was a very successful one. 
Being at a time when the “ Farmers’ movement” was at its height, he was, from his 
occupation, his uncommon good sense and loyalty both to the interests of the farmers 
and to his own convictions, enabled to do many things to satisfy them that all legisla- 
tion is not in the interest of monopolies and lawyers. 

The peculiarity of his name—his own family and his brothers being, so far as he 
knows, the only persons bearing the name in America—was the subject of many a remark, 
and a mistake while he was in the Senate. There sat in the Senate during the three 
winters that Mr. Cusey was there, Col. Thomas 8. Casey, who was, in all things except 
in his unbounded good nature, the very opposite of John Cusey. Tall, handsome, full- 
built, with a full share of the dash which a short year’s service which had given him the 
title he so gracefully wore, a lawyer of excellent abilities, and the acknowledged leader 
-of the Demoeracy of the Senate, which was in minority one session, and by union with 
the Independents and the Haines became a majority the following one, as proud of his 
name as of his person, it is not strange’ that the frequent confounding of the names of 
these two radical opponents should produce amusing mistakes and be the cause of 
almost endless explanation. It also afforded an easy way out of an unfortunate or 
unpopular vote. Nearly everything which the present generation learn of their Repre- 
‘sentatives they get- from telegrams in the daily papers, and the frequent mistakes 
which telegraphic operators make in names is notorious. If Cusey introduced a bill to 
protect the financial interests of owners of valuable horses, Casey was published in his 
Egyptian home as “ giving his valuable legal mind to fixing the legal status of colt and 
sire.” When Cusey introduced a bill to protect the Downs sheep from the ravages of 
dogs, Casey’s constituents were congratulated by the local press on the fact that their 
Senator was finally aroused to the most important farmers’ interest of the day. Many 
laughable incidents arose from these matters, among which was the introduction of a 
‘pill by Col. Casey, as he jocosely said, to protect his fair name, for changing the name 
of Senator Cusey. One of the ‘Mistakes of the Telegraphers,” which the writer is 
certain never has been in print, but which he is personally able to vouch for, was this : 
‘The person who held the not very pleasant position of night operator at the Springfield 
office that winter, and who had, probably, a thousand times clicked off the names of 
these two worthy Senators, had heard so much said about the confusion he was 
innocently making that he came to the Senate chamber, one afternoon, to look at them, 
in order, perhaps, to familiarize himself with their appearance. Calling to his aid an 
officer of the Senate, he asked to have Col. Casey pointed out to him. After taking a 
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-good look at the leader of-the Democracy, and remarking that he was a splendid fellow, 
and suggesting a “pity he drinks,” said, inquiringly, “ Now, which is Cussy?” The 
broad grin which followed was the first intimation he had that he had not simply been 
making the mistake of spelling. 

Senator Cusey, since he retired from the Senate, has devoted his time to farming. 
He was married to Miss Bishop, a daughter of Jacob Bishop, of Randolph, in 1843, 
who has had nine children, seven of whom are now living. 

S. T. Richardson came to Downs and took up a piece of land just south of Dia- 
mond Grove, along the Kickapoo, in 1839. He was a brother-in-law of Henry Welch, 
and came here to bring their mother, Mrs. Welch. He worked a small farm, but his 
time was much given to teaming. Pekin, in Tazewell County, was the nearest river 
point to all this eountry, and wuch of their farm produce went there after the comple- 
tion of the Illinois Canal, though Mr. Richardson and others went frequently ‘to Chi- 
cago. In going to Chicago, with cattle, they had the first station at Smith’s Grove, 
next at Eppard’s Point, then at Babcock’s Grove, called Wolf Grove. There was 
then a long stretch before they reached the timber on the Mazon. 

He has a good farm, of 200 acres, on Section 18, and is enjoying the well-earned 
rewards of a laborious, honest and well-spent life. He is highly esteemed, as such men 
always must be. With his fine family of children, and some grandchildren, to enjoy 
the good example of a faithful life, he does not much regret the trials and discourage- 
ments of his early career. He now resides in Bloomington. 

In the early days, postal facilities were always of less interest than at the present. 
Few families took the papers, and the correspondence of an entire neighborhood, like 
this around Diamond and Old Town, would not amount to as much as that of a school- 
girl now. They depended largely on sending letters by some one going to, or returning 
from, the new home. Twenty-five cents for a letter was too much for frequent cor- 
respondence, and it was not unusual for a letter to remain in the office for weeks, 
especially along about tax-paying time, before the required “two bits” could be spared. 

The earliest post office for this part of the county, was at Gov. Moore’s, though 
soon after that, one was established at Lytleville, and one at Le Roy, though, in point 
of convenience, Bloomington was better than either. About 1856, Downs Post Office 
-was established, and was kept at the house of Mr. Peasley until the railroad was built, 
and was then transferred to Downs Station, without a change of name. 

Besides the good farms alluded to in the accounts of early settlement, Downs has 
a number of fine farms and thrifty farmers. 

J. W. Kershaw owns 510 acresin Sections 21,22 and 28. He hasbeen largely engaged 
in raising and feeding, and buying for feeding cattle, and has made this business a suc- 
cess. He has a nice house, and probably the largest, best-arranged, and best barn in 
town. His farm is well adapted to stock-raising, and the orchards good. 

Wyatt Adams has a fine farm of 210 acres on Sections 16 and 17, about two milessouth 
of Downs Station. He has farmed this land 34 years, and there is nothing to indicate 
that the land is run out. He has a pleasant house, which seems, to the passer-by, to 
be the home of comfort and well-directed industry. He has raised a family of eleven 
ehildren, and is naturally proud of them. Who wouldn’t be? for there is luck in odd 
numbers, and most of the carly settlers of Downs brought up crops of nine, ten, or 


tavelve. Eleven was not, by any means, a common number. Solomon Mason has 200 
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acres in Section 18. It isa good farm, and Mr. Mason is nicely fixed to enjoy the 
frugal luxuries of a rural home. 

Henry Wagner has a comfortable home and his farm of 275 acres, in Section 17. 
He has becn a successful farmer, but has never branched out largely into the cattle 
business, like some of his neighbors. Everything about him bears the indication of 
thrift and well-directed industry. 

Nelson McDaniels has been a successful stock farmer for thirty years. His farm 
is now in splendid condition. 

Eber Hornor came onto his present farm of 200 acres, directly north of Rev. Sylvester: 
Peasley’s,in 1852, from Indiana. He bought of Mr. Dennis. The farm had been worked 
several years, and shows a careful, thrifty manager. He never has dealt much in cattle. 

George M. Wilson has a good farm on Section 8 (21, 3), with a nice residence, and 
everything about the place looks tidy and well kept. He has not made a specialty of 
of any particular branch of farming, but has been more than ordinarily successful. 

John McConnell] has a fine farm of half a section in Sections 35 and 2 (21, 3). 
He has a good house, built two years ago, 26x30, two stories high, with three well- 
proportioned rooms in each story, nicely furnished, with large kitchen and summer- 
kitchen in the rear. The grounds are neatly adorned with evergreens and shrubbery. 
The barn, recently built, is large and roomy, about 40x60, and painted. A fine pair of 
twin boys, Eddie and Willie, now twelve years old, are one of the chief attractions of 
this beautiful country home. Mr. McConnell has lived here twenty years, and is a 
respected and honored citizen. 

Cornelius and Byron Covey, father and son, have good farms about one mile north. 
of McConnell’s, and are excellent farmers. 

Very few of the farmers of Downs have been led into unfortunate speculations to- 
their financial detriment. Those who have gone heavily into buying, feeding and ship- 
ping cattle, during the years of gradual decline of prices of cattle, have inevitably suf- 
fered, and some have been bankrupted. During those years while prices were receding,, 
of course large ventures could hardly fail to bring large losses; but most of the farmers. 
have cautiously kept their business within their control. 


CHURCHES. 


Elder I. D. Newell, a home missionary of the Baptist denomination, was in this- 
field at work, holding meetings as early as 1836. He organized a church, and a build- 
ing was erected at Lytleville about that time ; and soon after him, Elder Elijah Veatch 
preached there and in the surrounding country. There was a church organized, and. 
preaching maintained by it for a time, at the Macedonia Schoolhouse, in this township ; 
but it has disbanded. Rev. Joel Hulsey, of the same denomination, came from Ken- 
tucky and preached at Lytleville awhile, and, in 1838, came to this town and bought 
land on Section 19, and remained here for some years. 

There was an organization of the Cumberland Presbyterian Church, and meetings: 
were regularly maintained along the Grove; and a union church was built by that. 
denomination, co-operating with the Methodists, on Section 2, and was occupied by 
those two denominations in harmony for several years. Rev. R. D. Taylor, Revs. Neal 
and Archie Johnson and James McDonell were the preachers of the former, and Father 
Shepherd, Father Royal and Rev. Miflin Harker were the Methodist preachers. 
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Rev. William Bishop, a minister of the Cumberland Church, lived here a few 
years, preaching and teaching. He went to Mexico in 1846. 

The United Brethren early held meetings, and formed an organization very early. 
In 1844, that terribly rainy season, when it rained so much that people could not work 
their land, and they had not much else to do but attend to their religious interests, Rev. 
Mr. Zook came here and held meetings around in the schoolhouses, and re-organized the 
church. While holding his protracted meeting, the people built rafts to get to his 
preaching, and the attendance was large. A church was decided on, and Solomon 
Mason, Lawson Downs, 8. T. Richardson and other leading men took hold and erected 
the one standing near the township line. They have generally maintained preaching 
here, and usually a Sunday school. 

A Methodist Church was built about 1863, on Collins’ Jand, in Section 25. Mr. 
Collins, Elias Walls, Jesse and John Karr were the principal men in this enterprise. 
Preaching is regularly maintained. It belongs to Le Roy circuit. 

The United Brethren built a church in the northwestern quarter of Section 14, 
about 1873, called the ‘ Pleasant Grove” Church. James and Matthias Killian were 
largely instrumental in building it. It is about 26x36. It belongs to Randolph’s Grove 
circuit. 

The following figures, taken from the last report of School Treasurer E. Homer, 
show the condition of the schools: Principal of Township Fund, $3,682 ; whole num- 
ber of children under twenty-one, 607; whole number between six and twenty-one, 
397; number of districts, 9; whole number enrolled, 370; average number of months 
taught, 74; whole amount paid teachers, $2,268; whole amount paid for other pur- 
poses, $868 ; total amount paid, $3,136. 

In addition, is the Independent Kickapoo School District, which is located partly 
in this and partly in Old Town. 

The following is a list of those who have been elected to the township aan from 
the date of township organization : 


| 
Date. Supervisor. Clerk. Assessor. : Collector. 


| 
1858/Sylvester Peasley....... Ue Leleghaie Sancoacdonededocs Ja (GSE Hoscoqaeoacconcsose 'N. McDaniels. 
1859|N. MeDaniels............ CE Sarclay?...co... ss John Cusey.........eceee 'C. H. Rutledge. 
1860,N. McDaniels............ A. M. Savidge............/C. E. Barclay............ 'C. H. Rutledge. 
1861/C. H. Rutledge........... A. M. Savidge............ William Benjamin...... iP. C. Eskew. 
1862/C. H. Rutledge........... Eiivsm OU. scvececsesre. IB DTIOKCY 1... .c5cecess see] IN. McDaniels. 
1863/C. H. Rutledge........... feconie Waddington.....|John Cusey..........0000. N. McDaniels. 
1864,B. Hornor.........0..0.006 VSa WLGHOGY a. .ascesnnennane OMIM CUSEYE, 6. cccccniecoos J.J. Hancock. 
1865\|John Cusey............6.. Joseph INU Syeceresece ees Ohm CUSey.........-+--- ‘Eber Hornor. 
1866)\John Cusey............00. Joseph ] S10 eeepnegacoopes J. J. Hancock............ J. B. Weaver. 
1867\J..B. Weavenrt.....0...00. | Joseph IN occas ee Pare GO bts. junenciceces see J.J. Starkey. 
1868|Sylvester Peasley....... IJ osepiy NUM. ...-...-20 ohm’ Cusey:..........0006 'A. Daniels. 
1869/Sylvester Peasley........ An Pe Lettres John Cusey ..........068. iG. W. Downs. 
1870|Sylvester Peasley........ BY IPG Wt cpoccamnsooaane John Cusey...........0005 John Lott. 
1871\Sylvester Peasley........ ANTES ILC inn coecesondgagane J. McConnell........0.... J. Savidge. 
1872)\Sylvester Peasley........ A. J. McComb............ who lM gial Le) i aa ee RB A CONBETS 'M. O. Stanwood. 
1873|Sylvester Peasley........ A. J. MeComb............ A. P. Ligtt,....-.+...-+.-.S3 Smith 
1874/Sylvester Peasley........ A. J. MicComb............ CoE. Barclay............| William Johnson. 
1875)Sylvester Peasley........ lA. J. MeComb............ J. McConnell............. ‘J. R. Pogue. 
1876\Sylvester Peasley........ 1A. J. MeComb ........... James Fulton ............ (Charles Allen. 
1877|Sylvester Peasley........ 1A. J. McComb............ Eeplianders ....2:..ceco.s: iM. O. Stanwood. 
1878/Sylvester Peasley........ ‘A. J. McComb............ CHR BOCA ys...cccse+ee M. O. Stanwood. 
1879|John McConnell......... |A. J. McComb............ Byron Covey........0..s- |M. O. Stanwood. 
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Justices of the Peace: A. P. Craig, S. McTeer, John McConnell, Asa Savidge, 
Harvey Robertson, H. M. Morehouse, J. B. Weaver, John Price, J. EH. Johnson, J. H. 
Simpkins. 

Commissioners of Highways: J. G. Bishop, D. O. Orendorff, J. Kershaw, A. P. 
Craig, P. C. Eskew, O. C. Rutledge, U. 8. Washburn, P. B. Price, J. McConnell, ©. 
EK. Barelay, Wiatt Adams, H. Welch, E. Hornor, PD. Phillips, J. J. Hancock, A. H. 
Pogue, J. E. Killian, Byron Covey, Samuel Sniff, H. C. Lott, J. D. Downs, D. W. 
Mason. 

THE VILLAGE OF DOWNS. 

There seems to be a difference of opinion in regard to the true name of this station. 
Priceville is the name by which the neighborhood was known for several years; when 
the station was established near the center of Section 4, in 1870, the railroad officials 
called it Downs. The same year, the Downs Post Office, which was for several years at 
Mr. Peasley’s house, was transferred to the station, and the post office authorities have since 
known itassuch. Soon after, the small office of “ Delta,” in Old Town, was discontinued, 
and all mail matter for that place was ordered sent to Downs. The reader will please 
take his choice. P. B. Price, son of old Father Price, laid out the town and platted 
fifteen blocks north of the railroad. 

It is nine miles from. Bloomington, on the Indianapolis, Bloomington & Western 
Railroad, and is the only station and the only post office in the township. 

C. D. Bellville, as soon as the place was laid out, built a store on the block north of 
the depot, and filled up with a general stock of goods. He now lives at Weedman, 
where he is engaged in trade. In the fall of the same year, J. A. Davis and Amos | 
Allen built a store and putin a stock of merchandise. The following spring, the Killian 
“brothers built and occupied another. These three were more than the trade would 
support, and this latter firm bought out the stock of Davis & Allen, and consolidated 
with their own. In 1874, the Killian Bros. sold to Craig & Rodman, who continued 
for about six months, when Rodman sold out; and, in the following spring, John Craig 
-sold to his brother Joseph, who closed out the stock in 1876, and closed up the store. 
In the fall of 1876, Mr. Savidge moved the old storehouse from Delta, and Davis & 
Killian put a stock of goods in it. In the spring of 1877, C. D. Bellville made another 
mercantile venture, and six months later moved the goods to Kumler, and sold the build- 
ing to A. Anderson, who keeps a shoe-shop there. 

In the fall of 1877, John Bellville traded his store for Kansas land to John Den- 
ham, who closed out the stock in six months, and sold the building to Davis; soon after 
this, Davis & Killian dissolved and Cowden took an interest; O. Staten purchased the 
stock and good will in April, 1879. 

When Davis & Killian left the store they had so long occupied, Price Bros. opened 
a stock of dry goods and groceries, and ran it for a year, when they closed out the bal- 
ance of their stock, and the store has not since been occupied. 

In the fall of 1875, Drs. Montgomery & Chapin built and stocked the present drug 
store, and have continued to occupy, adding stationery, groceries and wares. 

Dr. James Montgomery, the “ father of the town,” and the “ good physician” for 
all the surrounding country, was educated in the “ Grcen Isle” of his nativity, and 
after serving his adopted country for three years in Capt. Walden’s company of the 94th, 
commenced the practice of medicine in this neighborhood. In the spring of 1871, he 
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moved to Downs Station. His partner, Dr. S. L. Chapin, came here in the spring of 
1875; that fall, he entered into partnership wit: Montgomery, and, in 1878, took up 
his residence in Holder, north of here, in order to better accommodate his large prac- 
tice in that vicinity. | 

P. B. Price, either alone or with J. J. and B. R. alternately, has been engaged in 
grain, lumber and stock trade, at Downs, ever since the town was laid out. The busi- 
ness, some years, has been quite large and lucrative, but at others very unsatisfactory. 

J. H. Robertson came, when the village of Delta migrated southward, in the 
spring of 1871; his blacksmith-shop was burned in 1873, and he rebuilt and took in 
Frank Lewis as partner. He has all the time carried on a considerable trade in agri- 
eultural implements with his blacksmithing business. When the people of Downs 
wanted a Justice of the Peace who could “temper” the spirit of the community, they 
elected Robertson ; he knows how to strike when the iron is hot. 

J.K. Gardner sold implements here during the seasons of 1876 and 1877. The Post- 
masters of Downs, since the office has been located at the station, have been C. D. Bell- 
ville, John Bellville, John A. Davis, and Oliver Staten, who was appointed April 1, 1879. 

The railroad agents, successively, have been C. D. Bellville, from 1870 to 1873; J. 
A. Davis, till 1876; George Willhoite, until 1877, and A. Daller since. 

The ‘ Hopewell” M. E. Church was built about 1867, at where the Hopewell 
Cemetery was and still is. It belonged to Old Town Circuit at that time, and became 
attached to Le Roy Circuit in 1873. A year later, it became a station. It is about 
36x50, plain, and cost about $2,400. Thomas Twining, J. N. Savidge, John Rice, 
Dr. James Montgomery, J. H. Robertson, P. B. Price and James Brakey, were, among 
others, prominent in building this house of worship. 

Revs. S. Middleton, W. C. Lacey, J. G. Bonnell, T. J. N. Simmons, assisted by 
George Reed, S. H. Whittock, William Willis and George Scrimger, have successively 
served the Church at Hopewell. 

In 1878, the building was moved to Downs and repaired, at a cost of $300. Rev. 
Job Ingram is the present Pastor, under whose earnest ministrations the church and 
Sabbath .school are in a flourishing condition. The church numbers 130, and the 
school about 100. 

What is known as the “Kickapoo Academy” was chartered as an independent 
school district in 1867. The territory embraced is about four sections in Downs. 
(including the station) and two.or three in Old Town, including Gillum Station. This. 
district has, by its charter, a Board of Education, of six members, and certain other 
privileges, which, by the other school districts, are deemed unfair. One of its incon- 
veniences is, that the district embraces both Downs and Gillum Stations, and as there 
is but one schoolhouse, all the children which Gillum furnishes must take the railroad 
for two or three miles to school. 

The present Board of Education consists of J. H. Robertson, President; J. B. 
Weaver, Secretary ; J. A. Davis, Treasurer; George P. Wood, P. B. Price, John Cow- 
den and 8. Scott. 

Miss Jennie Francis and Miss Wallace have been teaching; but for the summer 
term Miss Chatterton takes the place of Miss Francis. 

The building is 24x40, two stories. Nine months’ school is maintained, and the 
pupils number from seventy-five to one hundred. 
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ALLIN TOWNSHIP. 


Allin Township was formerly called Mosquito Grove. It lies on the western side 
of McLean County, and is the second township from the south side of the county. It 
includes a full Congressional town, and no more. It is designated Town 23 north, 
Range 1 west of the Third Principal Meridian. It is bounded on three sides by other 
townships of the county, viz., on the north by Danvers, on the east by Dale and on the 
south by Mount Hope; Tazewell County lies on the west. The Third Principal Merid- 
ian forms the eastern boundary, being the line which separates it from Dale Town- 
ship. 

Allin was first named from a small grove in the northwestern corner of the town- 
ship, on the branch of Sugar Creek which takes its rise in Danvers and flows through 
Stout’s Grove. The stream is a small one, and so is Mosquito Grove. When the 
name was changed it was called Allin, in honor of Mr. Allin, of Bloomington, whose 
history is so closely identified with that of the city. 

There are three considerable groves in the township. The one of most import- 
ance, perhaps, or, at least, the first settled, is Brooks’ Grove, on the south. It is sit- 
uated on Brooks’ Branch of Sugar Creek. Farther up on the same stream, and in the 
eastern part of Allin, is Brown’s Grove. Then there is Mosquito Grove, already 
mentioned. i . 

There are three streams, all of which flow in a southwesterly direction. They are 
all branches of Sugar Creek. The one farthest to the northwest cuts off only a small 
portion of the northwest corner. The next begins near the northeast corner, and mean- 
ders a little west of southwest. Brooks’ Branch begins about Brown’s Grove, and 
pa:ses through the east and south part of the township. 

With the exception of the groves already pointed out, Allin is prairie. The soil 
is deep, black and fertile. It produces abundant crops of corn, oats, potatoes and grass. 
Some wheat is still raised, but not enough to make an important item in the enumera- 
tion of products. There was a time in the history of this country when wheat was a 
paying crop, when the average farmer would not think of sowing less than twenty to 
thirty acres. Mr. Warlow says that he has cut as many as 300 acres of wheat and oats 
himself in one season. But those days are past. H'armers now raise little more than 
what is necessary for their own use. Hogs and cattle are raised extensively. The 
large elevators at Stanford indicate a heavy grain-growing community. 

The prairies are tolerably level, but not so much so as to seriously affect the farm- 
ing interests. 

The Jacksonville Division of the Chicago, Alton & St. Louis Railroad passes 
through the township, extending in a nearly east and west direction. 


EARLY SETTLEMENTS. 

The first log cabin in Brooks’ Grove, was put up by Miles Brooks. He moved 
into it on the 14th day of March, 1830. He was a native of Virginia, but, early, 
moved to Kentucky. From Kentucky, he came to Indiana, and from there to Illinois, 
in 1829. He first stopped at Cleary’s Grove, in Menard County. When he settled at 
the grove which has ever since borne his name, he found very few people in that part 
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of McLean County. There was a cluster of families north, at Stout’s Grove, and 
others northeast, at Twin and Dry Groves, but his neighbors were not inconveniently 
near nor extremely numerous. Miles Brooks opened up a farm there, and continued 
to reside at the grove. His son, Presley T. Brooks, still owns the farm, and has 
resided upon it until recently. He has been a noted man in the township from its 
-earliest history. His children reside in the township, two sons doing business at Stan- 
ford. Mr. Brooks married a Larison. The Larisons are well known in the early his- 
tory of McLean County. 

The first settlement made at Brown’s Grove, was by William Brown. He was 
from Tennessee. He eame to the grove at an early date—some say, about the time 
that Ephraim Stout came to Stout’s Grove, in Danvers Township. If this be true, he 
was the first inhabitant of what is now Allin Township. William Brown did not 
remain at the grove which bears his name, but sold out and moved to Mackinaw Creek, 
where he lived until his death. He had several children, who lived in Allin with their 
father. They all went with him to the Mackinaw, up above Lexington, where some of 
them still remain. A son-in-law of Mr. Brown, by the name of Poor, is particularly 
remembered. He, too, followed the sire to other parts. There were a number of the 
Stouts, who moved to Brown’s Grove at an early date. They were some of the same 
company that first inhabited Danvers Township. These were given to hunting and 
sporting. They spent most of their time in that way. They did very little at farm- 
ing, and when the country began to fill up with she tides of emigration from Nastern 
States, they found a more eongenial element in other lands. 

Robert Means came early to thissame grove. He afterward died of the bilious 
fever. Mr. Warlow says that he had a young brother, twelve years old, who died 
about the same time, of the same disease. When a person now has simply bilious 
fever, he is not considered dangerously ill. But.then it was otherwise. He thinks 
that the doctors killed them. Bleeding was the process for all diseases. The doctors 
came out from Bloomington and found their patients suffering from an extremely high 
fever. They then performed the bleeding operation. When the patient’s blood was 
nearly all gone, the fever would abate. When the physician again made his appear- 
ance, if the patient was a little better, he would bleed him again. It is true that some 
survived the treatment; but others died, when, it is thought, the better knowledge of 
to-day would have relieved the suffering and preserved the life. 

Benjamin Warlow entered land on the north side of Brown’s Grove in the fall of 
1836. Here he built a cabin and reared his family. The Warlows were from New 
York. They moved to Ohio, and then to Illinois. They spent the first two years at 
Dry Grove. Richard A. Warlow still resides near the site of the old log cabin, first 
built on the north of the grove. He is the oldest inhabitant of this part of the 
township. He has been a prominent person in the history of the township, having 
held about all the offiees within the gift of the people. 

The settlement at Brooks’ Grove grew slowly, the Brooks family being the only 
settlers of note for some time. 

Mosquito Grove was settled by the Reddons. This grove, as remarked previously, 
was a small patch of woods on the branch of Sugar Creek that flows through Stout's 
Grove. The grove is in the prairie, some miles from any other timber. It, very 
naturally, was seleeted by a number of brigands and desperadoes as the seat of their 
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depredations. As early as 1836, these men began to collect at Mosquito Grove. They 
were led by Grant Reddon, who was assisted by his two sons, Jack and Harrison. 
Although these men were not quite as notorious as the terrible Benders, of Cherry 
Vale, Kan., whose notorious infamy aroused the whole State, yet their deeds were car- 
ried on much after the same fashion. The grove became the rendezvous for thieves, 
counterfeiters and criminals generally. This gang infested the grove for nearly ten 
years, and yet the people were aware of the den’s location all the time. They were 
afraid of the Reddons, who were known to be desperate characters. Jack Reddon is 
said to have assisted in the murder of Col. Davenport, at Rock Island. Crimes of vari- 
ous kinds were committed, horses were stolen, and even murder was supposed to have 
been perpetrated. A peddler, who came from Peoria, was traced as far as Mosquito 
Grove, but was never heard of afterward. The Reddons were seen with clothes that the 
peddler was known to have; so that the evidence of abduction seemed almost conclusive. 
The brother of the peddler traced the matter so far, but none of the murderers were ever 
brought to trial. At last, the situation became desperate. The people began to realize 
that it was a great detriment to the country, as well as a dangerous thing to permit in 
their midst. An armed band was formed, and the Reddons compelled to leave the 
country. This put an end to their work in this country. Where they started again 
in their nefarious business is not known; but it seems unfortunate that the leaders were 
not brought to trial. But, perhaps, the evidence was not sufficient to convict, although 
suspicion amounted to a conviction and almost to a certainty. 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


We have no records of early religious gatherings. As Mr. Hill, of Twin Grove, 
would put it, ‘‘Of course, we have a few funerals,” but we find no church in the town- 
ship at present whose history dates back to the first settlement of the township. Those 
of the early inhabitants who had any religious preferences seem to have united with 
churches in other localities. There were plenty of organizations in the various groves, 
and it was customary to travel what now seem enormous distances in order to reach @ 
place of worship. 

The only church in the township, outside of the village of Stanford, is the edifice 
erected by the Cumberland Presbyterians in 1863. It is a fine country church, stand- 
ing ashort distance northeast of the village of Stanford. Itisin the open prairie, but has 
company in the tall, white tombstones that stand so lonely and still in the graveyard 
adjoining. The building is 40x60 feet, and cost about $4,000. The members of this 
society belonged to the church organized at Stout’s Grove, before the organization here. 
The Rev. J. A. Chase began preaching in the schoolhouse, which stood one-half mile 
north of the site of the present church. Here a considerable interest was awakened in 
the cause, and a number of additions made to the society, Asa result, the members of 
this denomination, living in convenient distances, met and formed a society, and built a 
church’ immediately. John Armstrong, Thomas Neal, Kane Cooper and others were 
prominent men in the organization of the society and the building of the church. J. 
A. Chase continued his efforts until two years ago. After him, came J. G. White, of 
Jacksonville, Ill. He isthe present Pastor. The society has been a pretty strong one, 
there having been over five hundred members since the first organization. The present 
number of communicants is something over two hundred. The church may be 
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considered a child of the Stout’s Grove Society, though the offspring is of more lusty 
growth than the parent. 
EDUCATIONAL. 

The first school in the township was taught on the north side of Brown’s Grove, at 
the residence of one Mr. Stout. This man had gone up into the northern part of the 
State. About Elgin, somewhere, he married, and his wife proved to be an Hastern 
lady, with more education than the average pioneer woman. Accordingly, when she 
came to Brown’s Grove, it was thought best that she utilize her superabundance of 
knowledge, and teach school. She taught in her own house. Later, a schoolhouse was 
built, and the youth taught in the usual way. Mr. Warlow remarks the difference 
between then and now. ‘Then, three months were all that the year afforded. Now, 
eight and nine months are the number usually taught. Then, private houses and log 
cabins were the seats of learning. Now, neat frame schoolhouses appear for the accom- 
modation of all. The people seem to take pride in their schools, and keep them up to 
the times. ; 

At present, the status of the schools is indicated by the following: Number of 
children under twenty-one years, 621 ; number of children between six and twenty-one, 
334; number of scholars enrolled, 287; number of schoolhouses, 7; amount paid 
teachers, $3,225 ; total expenditures, $4,142.16; estimated value of school property ~ 
$6,000; highest wages paid per month, $60. 


POLITICAL AND WAR RECORD. 


Unlike the greater portion of McLean County, Allin is Democratic. In all State 
and national questions, it turns out strongly for the old party which it has honored with 
its suffrage for so many years. In township elections, the dominant party is generally 
remembered, although the returns do not always show strict party tendencies. 

Further than a general scare, we hear of no harm from the Indian war of 1832. 
If there were persons who enlisted in the companies sent out from this county, we were 
not fortunate enough to learn their names. They rest in their unknown graves, with 
none to cherish their deeds of valor. 

Allen Palmer and Joseph Bozarth were in the Mexican war. These were all, we- 
suppose, that were among the few whom the Government accepted to fight its battles ; 
for it will be remembered that of the 8,370 men who offered themselves from the State: 
of [llinois, only 3,720 could be accepted. . 

During the war of the rebellion, Allin furnished its share of men for the defense: 
of the Union. We learned the names of the following who gave their lives to the 
cause: Austin Bond died from the effects of the measles; James Gourley, John: 
Brooks and Josiah Bozarth died while in the United States service ; William Ryan vol- 
unteered and was captured and paroled, when he returned home. Afterward he went again 
as a teamster, and was kicked to death by a rebellious mule. If any fell in battle we know 
them not. To meet an enemy on the field of battle, and there to be shot down like a 
beast, is hard, regardless of all the glory that is attached to heroic deeds; but to 
languish on beds of disease, in foreign lands, and there to sicken and die, where no 
sympathetic hand of mother or sister or brother or wife can press the aching brow, is 
far worse. 
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ORGANIZATION OF ALLIN TOWNSHIP. 


The Commissioners who first laid off the county into townships for political pur- 
poses, reported Town 23 north, Range 1 west as constituting such a division, and 
named it Mosquito Grove Township. The name was afterward changed to Allin, in 
honor of Mr. Allin, whose efforts in behalf of Bloomington are very well known to all 
the early inhabitants. 

The first election held, April 6, 1858, for the election of township officers, resulted 
as follows: Presley T. Brooks, Supervisor ; John M. Jones, Town Clerk; Green B. 
Larison, Assessor; John Armstrong, Collector; John W. Godfrey, Overseer of the 
Poor ; Thomas Neal, Leonard McReynolds, Jarvis Mack, Commissioners of Highways ; 
Ricbard A. Warlow, John Cavett, Justices of the Peace; Henry M. Kerbaugh, Kane 
HE. Cooper, Constables. 

This list, besides introducing many new names, takes us back to the carly settle- 
ment of the township. It includes at least two of the oldest settlers now in it—Presley 
T. Brooks and Richard A. Warlow. 

The late election, for 1879-80, resulted in the choice of the following township 
officers: John L. Kaufman, Supervisor; Abel Brooks, Town Clerk ; Leonard McRey- 
nolds, Peter D. Springer, Justices of the Peace; Amos Harrison, John Armstrong, 
Andrew Springer, Road Commissioners; Sigh Hennershotz, Constable; Scott Wier, 
Assessor; Michael Garst, Collector. 


RAILROAD AND HIGHWAYS. 


Before the building of the Jacksonville Division of the Chicago, Alton & St. Louis 
Railroad, the farmers in the west and south part of the township had to haul their 
produce long distances to market. Accordingly, when a proposition was made to secure the 
railroad through the township by taking $25,000 worth of stock, the scheme was strongly 
supported. The men of the castern side were not so anxious to take a $25,000 debt, but 
their interests were not so vitally affected. On election day, the bonds were carried 
through triumphantly. The township is still owing about half of the amount, but it 
got the railroad, and the farmers are benefited materially thereby. The road was built 
in 1867. The first trains began running the samé fall. 

The public highways of Allin comprise several good roads. The section lines 
extending east and west are nearly all laid out roads. The only exceptions to this are 
found in the southwest corner and the east side. The north and south section lines are 
not generally authorized highways, though several of them are. As is generally the 
cease, the groves are bordered by roads which pay no attention to section lines. Brook’s 
Grove is thus completely surrounded. There is also another road which reminds us 
of early settlements in the eastern side. It extends north and south through the sec- 
tions, not even following the half-section line. There are a number of wooden bridges 
across the streams, but we found none composed of iron. The roads are generally 
drained or thrown up. This is rendered quite necessary by the lay of the country in 
many portions. But, notwithstanding a few natural difficulties, the highways are in as 
good condition as they are generally found throughout the county. 


STANFORD. 


The original survey of Stanford included the southwest fourth of the northwest 
quarter of Section 21, together with forty acres off of the north side of the southwest 
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quarter of Section 21. George P. Ela was the County Surveyor at that time, and he 
laid off the town. His certificate of survey is dated October 7, 1867. The village 
was surveyed for John Armstrong. It was then called Allin. Since the first, there 
has been an addition. This includes five acres from the northwest corner of the south- 
east quarter of Section 21, and is called Maurer’s Addition. 

Stanford is located in the prairie, two miles north of Brooks’ Grove. It ig on the 
Jacksonville Division of the Chicago, Alton & St. Louis Railroad, twelve miles from 
Bloomington. This railroad was the cause of its birth. It was begun with the rail- 
road, and does considerable business. ‘The village is surrounded by a comparatively 
level prairie, which renders the approach in rainy weather somewhat difficult. The 
distance from Bloomington is sufficiently great to give the place a very fair local trade. 
The large elevators attest the amount of grain annually shipped. There are a number 
of farmers, situated to the south and west of Stanford, that have no other convenient 
market for their corn, oats, ete., and the days when men haul produce long distances to 
market are passed. 

John Armstrong, the man for whom the town was surveyed in 1867, is still a res- 
ident, and one of the most prominent men of the village. John Rockhold, who is still 
engaged in the business, was the first to starta store. He runs a large grocery trade. 
The first station agent was Henry Daniels. There have been a number since his time. 
The agent that remained longest, and was best known, was A. M. Berkholder. The 
present obliging agent is Jasper Morgan. The first Postmaster was Dr. Lackey, and 
the present official is William Rufwiler. The first school was taught before the erection 
of any building for educational purposes. This was taught in a dwelling-house, by a 
Mr. Loomis. For some time, schools were taught in various dwelling-houses. In 1869, 
a brick schoolhouse was erected, which has served the purposes for which it was built 
until the present. It is two-story, with the usual arrangements. Although it is some- 
what worse for ten years’ wear, it will probably answer the purposes until the growth of 
the village demands a larger house. Two teachers are employed; generally a gentle- 
man above and a lady below. " 

There are two churches in the village—a Methodist and a Christian. The Chris- 
tian Church was organized by James Robinson, in 1870. The first meetings of the 
men of this persuasion were held in Bozarth’s Hall. Presley T. Brooks, Dr. Lackey, 
G. M. Wright and others, were among the prominent men of the first organization. 
The church is 30x46 feet. The cost of building was $3,200. This church is, perhaps, 
the strongest society in the village, but is not equal to the Cumberland Presbyterian 
Society, whose church building stands just northeast of town a short distance. The 
present membership of the Christian Church is about sixty. Their Pastor is the Rev. 
W. B. Berry. 

The efforts of the Rev. Mr. Pilcher secured the erection of a Methodist Church 
in 1875. Prominent among the members whose purses secured the church edifice, 
may be mentioned Messrs. George Bunney and Jonn Barnett. The building is 30 by 
46 feet. Rev. Mr. Shinn is the present pastor. The building was not paid for at 
first, and for some time the society were troubled with the debt. As a result the 
present membership is not large. 

As a business directory, we note the following: S. B. Wright & Co., dealers in 
drugs and medicines; L. A. McReynolds and B. F. Bowling, contractors and builders ; 
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C. Roth, dealer in hardware and stoves; Martin Lewis, agricultural implements ; Rock-- 
hold & Gerbrick, grocers ; also C. A. Naffziger, grocer; W.C. Rusmisell, grocer and 
dealer in hats, caps and dry goods; D. C. Dossett, wagon and blacksmith-shop ; C. W. 
Naffziger, lumber yard; A. Jewett and Mr. Morgan, boots and shoes; Murphy & 
Hennershotz, dealers in live stock; William Ruf, painter; C. H. Wick, harness-maker :- 
Martin Lewis & Co., meat market; J. N. Tryner, painting and graining; Libbie Cole’ 
dress-maker; Joseph Bachman, wagon-shop; Roth & Brock, dealers in agricultural 
implements and farm machinery: Linebarger & Bro., grain dealers. From the fore- 
going it will be seen: that Stanford has representatives of nearly all the trades. She 
has her physicians, but we found no lawyer’s sign. Another item that is missing is a 
hotel. So far as we could learn, there never has been one in the village. But should 
the weary traveler find it necessary to remain over night, he will find himself comfort- 
ably cared for if he should stop with Mr. Morgan, the boot and shoe man. 

As every little town must advertise its trade, it became necessary that measures be- 
taken to cheapen the process. This is usually done by the establishment of a local 
newspaper. On the 8th of February, 1879, appeared the first issue of the Stanford. 
Tribune. It is a very fair country paper, and is well patronized by the local advertisers. 
Linebarger & Son are the editors and proprietors. It is not particularly partisan, being 
run in the business interests of Stanford and vicinity. The journal is still in its infancy, 
and will, no doubt, increase in strength and influence as it grows older and the village 
increases in population. , 

Stanford has had its experience with saloons and the intoxicating bowl. At times. 
there have been licensed saloons in the village, but at present these do not exist. A very 
remarkable temperanee sermon was preached by an accident which occurred during the 
time that the village gave licenses. Harry Moore was running a saloon at the time. A 
young man by the name of Woodrum was working for a farmer near the village. In 
the afternoon on a certain day, this young man ran out of tobacco. He concluded that 
it was not possible to get along without.a bit of the weed, so he left the team in the 
field where he had been at work, and intended to step over to the store to get a plug of 
tobacco and return immediately. He had not been in the store long, until he concluded. 
that he must go by the saloon and get a. drink. Unfortunate man! That was his last. 
drink! Some one got up a drinking-spree. The question was, who can drink the most 
without its hurting him? The young man from the farm was ambitious and determined. 
not to be outdone. He drank fourteen glasses. This was enough to upset any man, 
especially as they were taken at once, without any rest. After the drinking, he went 
out of the saloon and walked a short distance only when he fell. On approaching him, 
it was found that he was very seriously affected, and in a very short time he was dead. 
Only a half hour before, he had been in the field working away, with no intention of 
taking a drink even, but now he was a cold corpse lying in the street—a dead man— 
one who had killed himself by the foolishness of over-much drinking of strong drink~ 
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BLUE MOUND TOWNSHIP. 


In general appearance and in topography, Blue Mound is not unlike Martin. It 
has no timber-land, however, and the little streams or runs which run across it to the 
northeast toward the Mackinaw, and to the southwest, into Money Creek, are deeper 
eut, and show pebbly bottoms not common in this prairie country. Township 24 
north, Range 4 east of the Third Principal Meridian, is a full Congressional township, 
and is in the centre of the eastern part of the county, being in the third tier of towns 
respectively from the north, east and south lines of the county, and the third east from 
the Illinois Central Railroad. 

With the peculiar beauty of its primeval state, and the excellence of its soil, it is 
a wonder that it was so long before it came into general cultivation. Probably the fact 
that it was within the fifteen-mile belt which was withdrawn from market at the time 
the Illinois Central land grant was made, had much to do with this delay. Certain it 
is, there is nothing in the nature of the land that would delay settlement. 

The name was derived from the mound, an elevation on Section 28, which, though 
not very high, was, when seen from the level land, stretching off toward Bloomington, 
high enough to attract general attention and notice. The “blue” part of it was only 
such as distance lends to it, for there is no blue appearance on close inspection. 

Settlements were first made in 1854, on the north side, near the Lexington line, 
and, the same year, near the southeast corner. 

John Speed Stagner, from Madison County, Ky., but who had been living four 
years near Bloomington, and one of the best-known men in Blue Mound, from his 
energy and public spirit, came on Section 27, and purchased 200 acres of land around 
the sides of that section. While in Bloomington, he had united with the Christian 
Church, and had been ordained an Elder, and at once took an active part in the spirtual 
welfare of the new settlement. A few had moved in the year before. Thomas Arnold 
had settled on Section 27, entering the four inside forty-acre tracts, thinking it would 
prevent others from buying until he should be able to purchase. He still resides on 
his original purchase, and has good improvements on it. David Wheeler was at that 
time on the south side of Section 25. He removed to Kansas a few years since. 

James A. Doyle, from Kentucky, who now lives in Ellsworth, was then on Section 
23, where he lived about twenty years. John Doman, now dead, was on a farm of 
160 acres, in Sections 3£and35. Alexander Willhoite, from Owensburg, Ky., and William 
Newton, were opening farms on Section 11. Zachariah Arnold, who, like his brother 
Thomas, was from Virginia, and at that time unmarried, was commencing to improve 
on Section 35, where he still lives. All these had come here to live the year before. 
Stagnor, on the north side of the township, a little settlement, was growing up at the 
same time. Isaac Smith, who afterward committed suicide in a temporary fit of insan- 
ity, had commenced to make a farm on Section 9. 

William L. Barton’ came from Ohio to Section 4 in 1854. William McHugh, a 
brother-in-law of Mr. Barton, came about the same time. He rented a farm in Lex- 
ington for a time, and then purchased the northeast quarter of Section 4. Mr. Burton 
and N. T. Linthicum, both of whom are now dead, settled in the same neighborhood 
about the same time. William Russell also purchased a farm at the same time. Anderson 
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Brumhead made a farm on Section 5, where hestill resides. Mr. Arnold, father of Scott- 
Arnold, opened up a farm on Section 7, where the younger Arnold still lives. Mr. King 
also commenced farming on a large scale. He lived on a part of Section 4, east of the 
church, and owned all of Section 8. His operations were large, and so conducted as to 
indicate an unbalanced mind. Great crops of wheat were raised about this time. 
Indeed, many men were able to pay for their land and improvements from the proceeds 
of a single crop. Forty bushels was not uncommon, and was sufficient to induce many 
brilliant castles of marvelous wealth to be erected in the minds of the newcomers. They 
came to believe that wheat would grow almost spontaneously on this virgin soil, and 
many went in debt for land to sow to wheat. Several years of almost entire failure 
followed, driving those who engaged in it most largely into bankruptcy. Mr. King had 
a large breadth of wheat, and, the following year, he sowed on the stubble, without even: 
plowing it, though he did harrow after sowing. The result was what might well have 
been expected. He was soon utterly ruined, both in purse and mind, and was taken to- 
the asylum. Many others lost all in the wheat-raising mania. William A. Galdon 
opened up a farm where ‘he now resides, near the corners of Sections 1, 2 and 12. The 
financial crash of 1857 unsettled affairs greatly, and few settlers came in for ten years. 
From thissettlement, nearthe Lexington line, tothat on the south, around about Speed Stag- 
ner’s, was long an open prairie. It was not till the close of the war for the Union, when 
“ Johnny came marching home” to make new alliances or renew long-broken ones, and 
new homes were -needed, that this whole range of country for miles around Blue 
Mound, stretching out east to the county line, was filled up by the hardy, industrious, 
patriotic men who now live here. They came almost with a rush. Old settlers tell of 
their surprise, after living on these prairies for years, at seeing this rush of immigra- 
tion. Daily, as they were at work in their fields, the vision, unobstructed by trees,. 
sweeping for miles in all directions, new shining roofs would spring up, almost by magic. 
This migration came from the west, Tazewell, Fulton, western McLean and other coun- 
ties sending their young and strong men to this open field. 


CROPS. 


Since the first experience in wheat, corn has been, and probably will continue to be, 
the great staple crop. The adoption of the law preventing cattle from running at large, 
made it possible for men to crop their land without fencing, and hedges were started, 
although there are many pieces of land in the township which are still open. There is 
no railroad, marketing of the crops being done at Lexington on the north, and Ellsworth 
and Holder on the south. 

Old settlers tell of a terrible tornado which swept over the town in the summer, 
which did much damage and caused more fright. The wind had blown from the east 
all day, and at night came back from the west in a terrible gale. For years, the people 
at the East had heard heart-rending stories of the awful winds on these treeless prairies. 
This was the first experience these settlers had after leaving their Eastern homes, and 
some of them fully expected, when the “storm center” should fairly get “onto” them, 
to see their cook-stoves going skyward, their cattle’s limbs flying promiscuously through 
the firmament, and the fleeces blown clean off the sheep, going to re-enforce the clouds. 
The damage was comparatively light, but the fright was enormous. They have now 
lived here long enough to know that we really have no more wind here than they do in 
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Ohio or New York. We now hear the stories coming from Kansas and Nebraska that 
Kastern folks heard twenty-five years ago from Illinois. 

Below is given in table the names of those who have served the town in an official 
capacity during its history: 


‘ | 


Date. Supervisor. Clerk. | Assessor, Collector. 
Tisiatel I 18 OM UXeky ee eenpeeeeeneees N. T. Linthicum......... iA. J. Willhoite.......... D. Wheeler. 
SSO Ee MU CVC... ...0ccs0--. ome eM SIMUL. 54 5 siaii0 sis es:cis- \A. J. Willhoite........... D. Wheeler. 
1860)D. Wheeler............... Me Sathe saws... sess ML. MSIail eeseteca. «0.5 cece William Elbert. 
SGD. Wiheeler.:.....00:...0¢ Dee TSOMithigs.s...s66+. J. AY Bantoninss...... 0+ W. T. Elbert. 
HS62/Je ot. Smith ..........0.4 J. Me. GUREY.. 2.0: .c0es0e Ibs eGillles...-c- + canerens P. J. Foster. 
1863]William Elbert........... Dy eviheeler.-..........2s-|- UJ, SSADU| cacaegaoneeener eae Isaac Smith. 
1864/ William Elbert........... DD. SVWINGeleneaen. scene ASM asec ccsin scence ceas Isaac Smith. 
1865/William Elbert...........|D. Wheeler............... A. MeMullen............. Milton Barton. 
1866|J. H. Newton............ William Elbert........... A. MeMullen............. W. H. Russell. 
1867)J. H. Newton ........+66. William Elbert........... Robert Barr ...........0+. A. Cumming. ~ 
1868|D. Wheeler............... Jala (Cre SRBRSaESBeaaeeoSe Scott Arnold.............. J. K. Blandon. 
1869)William McHugh........ FIEAGREEM Wetec ciecces see PPA OLOOPSio.-<scsioe cee Scott Arnold. 
1870) William McHugh........ ole (GTEC) concooecaeeneance Gaslaibbey... «cess. B. Brigham. 
1871]|William McHugh........ I BROURG OT Geacelas><ia\siesieia PES RA Wiliclecics/.s)sis1 ria: H. C. Hayes. 
1872|William McHugh........ Jy) BBY NNT sepeococcnconce Weel. Granison........... T. H. Newton. 
1878|W. H. Russell............1 Join. Ueavienenr....-....... VRE. Hayess..... cease Isaiah W. Farquhar. 
TS AW oH Riesella...2. +.» J). ER. SUAVENICINGss.o0---- Be Brigham)...0..c.....+ 0. H. C. Hayes. 
1875|William McHugh........ George Cooney.......... B. Brigham...... SebaconnE Ed. Allen. 
1876|William McHugh........ I. W. Farquhar.......... CHE Biersonte--....-<es Ed. Allen. 
1877|William McIiugh........ I. W. Farquhar.......... Weal. Iussell............ Ed. Allen. 
1878)William McHugh......../I. W. Farquhar.......... BS Brigh@me.....-.0.:--= Ed. Allen. 


The following persons have served as Justices of the Peace: J. M. Rayborn, 
Isaac Smith, P. Barnhouse, G. L. Libbey, J. Van Bushkirk, D. Wheeler, EH. Easley, 
J. B. Bender, L. C. Blake, Thomas Arnold. 

The following have had charge of highways: J. Lupton, J. S. Stagner, H. Hor- 
ney, H. Coal, W. Newton, William McHugh, Isaac Smith, J. W. Abbott, W. H. Hayes, 
William Benjamin, James Smith, Wesley Lewis, W. I. Arnold, D. Wheeler, W. H. 
Murphy, J. Arnold, W. L. Sapp, M. 8. Sill, L. Bender, E. H. Burbank, E. B. Johnson, 

D. Wheeler served as Township School Treasurer three years, Isaac Smith ten 
years, until his tragic death. After him, William McHugh for some time, then Ben- 
jamin McCoy, the present very efficient officer. 

On the death of Mr. Isaac Smith, a deficit was discovered in his affairs; demand. 
was made upon the signers of his bond; they resisted payment for several reasons 
which seemed sufficient to them, the principal one being that the School Trustees, 
whose officer the Treasurer is, had been derelict in duty, in not sufficiently examining 
his affairs, and in permitting him at the time of his last election to serve six months 
without a new bond. Hon. William H. Smith, of Lexington, was one of the bonds- 
men, and he was known to be wealthy, which was thought to have had its influence on 
the Trustees, they probably reasoning that he was “good for it.” The case was tried 
before Judge Tipton and decision given against the Trustees and in favor of the bonds- 
men, on the ground that the office was an annual office and that an annual bond must 
be signed, and for this neglect the signers of the bond were released, following the 
decision given in the case against the bondsmen of Duff, Treasurer of the State Reform 
School. The amount was not large, but the legal principle and its effects were important 
ant to every township in the State. Capt. Rowell, attorney for the Trustees, carried the 
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case to the Supreme Court, where Judge Tipton’s decision was reversed and a new trial 
granted, which resulted in holding the bond good, thus throwing an additional security 
over all school funds. ‘'he Reform School case was never carried to the Supreme 
Court, through the negligence of the State officials, or it might have been reversed. 

For some years, the people of all this prairie country suffered great inconvenience 
in consequence of the expensive fencing necessary to protect their crops from the great 
herds of cattle which were allowed to roam at will over the prairie. In 1872, the town- 
ship provided by ordinance against cattle running at large, at their regular town meeting. 
The ordinance followed the one of the town of Cropsey, which had been sustained and 
proved successful in its operation. 


SCHOOLS, CHURCHES, ETC. 


The town is now provided with suitable schoolhouses, and good schools are main- 
tained. From the report of 1877, the following figures are taken: Number of districts, 95 
whole number of children under 21 years, 621; number between 6 and 21 years, 429; 
number enrolled in schools, 384; value of school property, $6,000 ; amount of town 
fund, $6,823; amount paid teachers, $2,523. Total expenses, $3,626. The citizens 
of Blue Mound very early took the matter of religious service and religious instruction 
in hand. Mr. John Speed Stagner, who, in many respects, is a pioneer in every good 
work, had, by a recent consecration of his life to religious work, and ordination to the 
work, according to the custom and rule of the “ Christian’ Church, come into his new 
howe determined to build up religious institutions. Meetings were at first held in his 
house. Elders David Sharpless, Anderson and Knight were the first to hold religious 
services in this neighborhood. After the schoolhouse was built, meetings were held 
with considerable regularity there by the same preachers, followed by Elder U. H. 
Watson, Father Johnson and others. 

In 1865, the present “ Blue Mound Christian Church” was built under the direc- 
tion of Messrs. Stagner, Arnold, Doyle and Willhoite. The building is about 26x40, 
plain, without spire or decoration, and cost about $1,200. A Sabbath school is main- 
tained during the warmer part of the season. The “ Grand View Prairie” Presby- 
terian Church is located on Section 2, on land donated by Mr. Golden. The edifice was 
erected in 1872. Messrs. J. S. Campbell and Newton Cook, of. Lexington Township, 
and Robert Barr, of Blue Mound, were Building Committee, and had charge of the work. 
The church is about 30x42, and had a tower, which has been blown away in a storm. 
The name was taken from a town in Ohio, which was dear to the remembrance of those 
who organized the church here. Rev. Mr: Elliot, who was stated supply of the church 
at Pleasant Hill, preached in the schoolhouse here occasionally. Later, Rev. Mr. Cris- 
well, who, since the church organization, has regularly supplied the pulpit, held a pro- 
tracted meeting, which resulted in a request for regular church organization, which was 
accomplished by the Bloomington Presbytery, April 19, 1873, Rev. Mr. Conover, a 
member of that Presbytery, officiating. The original members were Mr. and Mrs. Davis, 
Spears, Barton, Campbell, Barr and Hastings, who were received by letter, and twenty- 
three others on profession. 

The “ Union” M. E. Church was built on Section 5, about 1861. Rev. George 
Snedaker, of Pleasant Hill Circuit, formed a class at Union Schoolhouse about 1860. 
After him, Rev. David Carmack preached and organized Union Church, consisting of 
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some twenty-five members, among whom were the families of Andrew Smith, R. M. 
Hopkins, H. C. Hayes, S. W. Evans, William Russell, A. Brumhead and M. 8. Sill. 
The edifice is about 30x45, plain, and cost about $2,000. It is now the head of “ Union” 
Cireuit, and has a comfortable parsonage, costing $1,000. 

The names of those who were in this enterprise, and to whom the church is indebted 
for their nice buildings, were A. Smith, R. M. Hopkins, H. B. Downey, S. W. Kvans, 
M. S. Sill, I. Smith, H. C. Hayes, F. M. Bowers and 8. M. Beebe. The clergymen 
who have in-turn served this church, are the Revs. Robert Pierce, John Lucock, Dr. 
Aldrige, Frank Smith, Mr. Ferris, Isaiah Giddings, J. Kern, Jacob Souders and J. W. 
Flowers. A Sabbath school, numbering about seventy-five, is maintained by R. M, 
Hopkins. The church numbers one hundred. 

The “ Free- Will” Baptists formed a society in 1868. Elder Thomas Blanden 
eame here from Kentucky and held meetings in the schoolhouse, om organized a 
church of about twenty members, and built a large, plain edifice, about’ 28x36. The 
leading men in this enterprise were James Scott and H. P. Thompson. The organiza- 
tion is weak, and does not now maintain il religious services. The church is used 
irregularly by other denominations. owyi 

A short notice of some of the larger ie more successful farmers is appended: 

John Fletcher, of English birth, has a splendid farm of 600 acres in Sections 19 
and 20. He has good buildings, farms: well, and carries about one hundred head of 
cattle. 

Joshua Brown, who, besides the farm he lives on, owns other ‘large farms, has 460 
acres in Section 31. He was from Tazewell | County. ‘Has good house, barns, sheds, 
ete., attends closely to his business, keeps his fields neat and tidy. He carries about 
one hundred head of cattle. ; i 

Nathan J. Parr, who has lived here on years, has, half a section -in Section 23, 
and eighty aeres in Section 14. He has good .farm- buildings, and is a: good farmer. 

William A. Golden, an early settler, a about half a section, situated in See- 
tions 1,2 and 12. He has a substantial house and. -barn, , and his farm 1 is tent in excel- 
lent colt ae and his buildings well cared for. 

M. S. Sill had until last year what is generally cores one. of. ne best ‘and 
* best appointed farms in Blue Mound. He sold it to Samuel Etnire, and moved to 
Normal. The farm consists of 240 acres in Section 8. The buildings are large and 
attractive, with good sheds, and:all has an appearance of thrift and success. 

Daniel Shay, an Irishman by birth, has recently put up'a fine, modern house on 
his farm in Section 27. The farm is 160 acres, and is in excellent culture. 

Leonard H. Bender came here from Pennsylvania in 1870. He has a fine farm of 
200 acres in Section 22. The house is probably the largest 1 in the town, and everything 
about it indicates care, thrift and good attention. 

On the Mound in the northeast corner of Section 28, John Butler has good improve- 
ments surrounded by a good farm. 

Zachariah Arnold has a good farm of 160 acres in Section 35, and his brother Thomas 
a like farm right in the center of Section 27. Both are considered excellent farmers and 
good citizens. 

A. H. Conger, on Section 18, has a fine farm of 200 acres, with nice house, barn 
and out-buildings. Several others might be named. Indeed, a trip over ie township 
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shows few ill-managed farms or neglected buildings. The general care of roads and 
hedges is apparent, and it is altogether a good place to live in. 


YATES TOWNSHIP. 


Yates Township, known officially as Town 25, Range 5, was, until 1862, a part of 
Chenoa; at that date it was separately organized, and by resolution of its citizens, took 
the then popular name of “ Union,” at their first town meeting in 1863. This is easily 
accounted for, for at that time fully two-thirds of her fighting population were “at the 
front” doing their full duty in carrying the tattered flag “on to Vicksburg” and the 
“sacred soil” generally; while fully three-fourths of those who remained at home were 
praying and paying to help on the glorious cause. No stronger friends of the Union 
could be found on any six miles square of contiguous and compact prairie anywhere, 
than here. The name was objected to on account of its having been frequently adopted 
of late by other townships near by ; and on the following year was changed to Yates, after 
the then Governor of Illinois. Nothing could better show the tendency of public sen- 
timent in the young township than the successive selection of these “ radical”? names. 
Yates is the northeastern township in the county, and forms, with Chenoa and Gridley 
on the west, the northern tier of townships which “cap” the county of McLean on the 
map, not unlike the mansard roof of a house. Like the other townships in this vicinity, 
some of the land is flat, but at least ninety per cent of it is rolling, and almost every 
acre capable of the highest cultivation. There is little difference in the lay of the land 
in the different parts of the township, except that that portion along the railroad (first 
tier of sections) is more level, and that portion farther south more rolling; the northern 
portion shedding toward the Vermilion, and the southern half toward the Mackinaw. 
Yates is a full Congressional township, the Toledo, Peoria & Warsaw Railway running 
across its northern tier, upon which is Weston, the only post office in the township; the 
soil is rich and deep, capable of a wealth of production far beyond anything yet accom- 
plished; free from township debt; settled with sober, industrions, economical people, 
giving a large place in their minds to religious and educational improvement; it would | 
be indeed difficult to find its superior in al] respects in this or any other State. 


EARLY SETTLEMENTS. 


Previous to the year 1856, there were few settlements in the township. There 
being no timber, it was not subject to early settlement. About this date, there came the 
general rush into the prairie country, but there being no station in this township, gen- 
eral settlement was delayed a few years. The first settlement seems to have been made 
on the “ Harris place,” so-called, on Section 10, just south of where Weston now stands. 
The land was entered by Mr. T. C. Buntin, of Terre Haute, Ind. The land was rented 
to Boyd and others, when, in 1867, it was sold to Harris, who, a few years later, traded 
it to W. H. Levers, for Chenoa property. 

David Vance, who, through a long official connection with the school interest, and 
the general interest he has taken in the affairs of the township, church and every good 
work, is rightly regarded a most worthy and useful citizen, came onto Scction 15, in 
1866. He had previously lived in Lawndale and Lexington, coming there from Ohio, 
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in 1853. He proved a man of excellent judgment and enlarged public spirit. A friend 
of education, he was early elected School Treasurer, and has done much to conserve the 
financial affairs of the schools. He was one of the most efficient in building the first 
house of worship, the Methodist, and has exercised a careful oversight in its financial 
matters. 

John Pool came here from the Mackinaw in 1865, at which time only the farm of 
J. M. Pettigrew (Section 8), and the Harris farm (Section 10), were occupied in this 
northern part of the township. Squire Pool soon took an interest in the affairs of the 
new township, was early elected a Justice of the Peace; engaged a portion of his time 
in surveying, and, in 1872, built a store in Weston, where he has continued in 
business, quietly attending to his large and prosperous mercantile affairs, and honestly 
serving the public in his official capacity. 

John D. Banta settled on Section 26 about this time, on a farm upon which he 
remained several years. He took a lively interest in the affairs of his town, and was, 
while he remained a citizen of the township, often intrusted with its official interests. 

Hugh Henning took up a farm and still lives in Section 22. A year or two later, 
Joseph Burger purchased a farm in Section 25, and still remains on it. ‘The brothers 
J.C. & G. W. Hanks settled, in 1866, in the southeast part of the township, and were 
among the very first to take an interest in its affairs. Asa singular coincidence, or 
more properly a pair of coincidences, they were both elected members of the first Board 
of School Trustees in 1857, and both of the first Board of Commissioners of Highways 
in 1863. They early were recognized as among the best men in the neighborhood, a 
reputation which they have in no way marred during a life which extends through the 
entire history of the township. 

The same year, J. E. Wikoff took up a farm on Section 32, and, the following year, - 
the brothers Christian and Fritz Jacobs made homes near by each other in Sections 29 
and 31. These men seemed well satisfied with their locality, and well they might be, 
for it is of the best farming land; and they have remained, making good homes and good 
citizens. About the same time, Christian Ziller opened up a fine farm in Section 11, a 
half-mile from where Weston now stands, and still lives there, enjoying the fruits of his 
industry, thrift and intelligent economy. 

Anton Adam, an intelligent and thrifty German, was among the earliest on the 
ground, moving here from Ohio, in 1865, and making a farm on Section 2. Here he 
has lived ever since, minding his own business, taking care of “ Old Adam,” as he says; 
has got a nice place, looking tidy, comfortable and frugal. He was one of the leading 
spirits in building the beautiful and sightly German Church at Weston. 

Rev. W. P. Graves, long a member of this Conference, and at this time in charge 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, Weston, bought what is now known as the Wilson 
farm, as early as 1864. The following year, he had a portion broken, and built a house, 
but sold it in 1866. James Brady opened up a farm at about the latter date. HE. D. 
Westervelt and F. P. Beach commenced farming here the same year. 


ORGANIZATION, 


In May, 1857, before the township had been officially organized, the people, feeling 
the necessity for schools, elected the first Township School Board. G. W. Hanks, J. C. 
Hanks and E. D. Westervelt were chosen Trustecs. They elected F. P. Beach 
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Treasurer, an office which he continued to hold until 1865. In 1860, the township was 
divided into five districts, and the trustees caused the north half of the school section 
to be divided into eighties and sold. The next year, however, they took back one eighty- 
acre tract. In 1865, the Trustees elected J. C. Hanks Treasurer, and, in 1868, sold 
eighty acres of the school land for $42.75 per acre. In 1869, David Vance, the present 
Treasurer, was elected. In 1871, the township was divided into nine districts, of four 
sections each, except that the south half of Sections 9 and 10 are attached to District 5, 
which makes that district five sections and District 3 only three. In 1876, eighty acres 
of land were sold for $25.30 per acre; 240 acres still remaining unsold. From the 
first, the affairs of the school fund seem to have been very judiciously managed, and the 
men who have had charge of it seem to have been worthy of the confidence reposed in 
them. The township now has a fund of $11,151, nearly all placed on real estate, and 
about $6,000 worth of land left unsold. This fund is the largest, save one, in the 
county, and will, eventually, be the largest. In some of the districts, no tax is neces- 
sary. In No. 3, only $75 has been levied in three years; and the aggregate of debt for 
schoolhouses in the township is only $1,700. 

The following figures are taken from the report of 1876: Number of districts, 9; 
number of teachers employed, 15 ; number of children under twenty-one years, 608 ; num. 
ber between six and twenty-one, 374; number of scholars enrolled, 252; amount paid 
teachers, $3,016 ; amount paid for incidentals, $246.25 ; total paid, $4,432.22. 


TOWNSHIP ORGANIZATION. 


At the September (1862) term of the Board of Supervisors, this township was 
set off from Chenoa, to which it had been previously attached, and at the first 
town-meeting, in April, 1863, F. D. Beach was elected Moderator, and John D. Banta, 
Clerk. 

On motion of George W. Hanks, the new township was named Union. A year 
later, it was changed to Yates, in honor of the then war-Governor. The township was 
divided into four road districts. Eighteen votes were cast. The officers elected at this 
and successive elections are as follows: 


Date.| Votes Supervisor. Clerk, Assessor. Collector. 
Cast. 
1863 Se VERO LT WiTls cco. scesciele, DAMISMIULD secccccs «nce F. B. Beach............ F. P. Beach. 
1864) 28 |J. O. Irwin............ J. D. Banta........6666 Alman Muzzy......... J. L. Westervelt. 
Weta) 80) i, 1D. Hebi concaneenae PACPNMT ZG Yicscsveicareies se ctele Je. Hanke ae..nee Oscar Westervelt. 
TSG scl Cee Dee Banta... ZA, AUNA A mepeeoeccoocere J. Cotankemeascessass Oscar Westervelt. 
S67) Glee Orlbanestatt........,A. MUZZY.......00.0.0+6 A LS SUM tees ctes eee T. C. Sutton. 
1868) 62 |B. GB. Powell........... eB Hsyeslip......6:|0. Ombaniess eevee H. B. Wikoff. 
1869} 80 |D. Vanee............00. tee Hay slipi....caee J. Oi Blanks... cusecam H. B. Wikoff. 
L870 43) |) eewWalkoliecccs......- Wm. R. White......... George Wolfe.......... William L. Pancake. 
1871 61 [JAB AWikoff.c....... Wm. R. White......... G. S. Johnston........ William L. Pancake. 
1872) 187 |J, E. Wikoff............ WmaR..White......... G. 8. Johnston........ A. S. Lang. 
1873] 112 |C. C. Wright........... Wm. R. White......... J. H. Amsler........... J. H. Wilson. 
1874) 170 |\C. C. Wright.. ........ G. W. Conarroe........ John Rupp.......ccees J. R. Maxwell. 
1875} 185 \C. C. Wright........... G. W. Conarroe........ P.. J. Peisterte.ccccce J. R. Maxwell. 
1876] 180 |C. C. Wright........... J. R. Maxwell......... P. J. Beisterscncscs D. R. Grady. 
1877| 162 \C. C. Wright........... DAV Smt... 2.20 W. W. Shedd........... D. R. Grady. 
1878} 1380 |C. C. Wright........... Ith, \Y SSyarot Near eon eeeeee W. W.Sheddaieeees D. R. Grady. 


The names of those who have been elected Commissioners of Highways are G. W. 
Hanks, J. C. Hanks, J. R. Jones, J. W. , J. L. Westervelt, J. M. Pettigrew, 
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H. B. Wikoff, J. R. Gorham, J. D. Banta, Apollos Powell, D. V. Davis, Abram Stevens, 
J. Castle, Simon Beckler, G. Arnoid, J. T. Green, P. Coons. Those who have served 
as Justices of the Peace are T. C. Powell, John Pool, Erastus Thayer, G. A. Wolfe, 
G. M. Allison, Justus Castle. 

The principal interest of the citizens of Yates is, of course, farming, their princi- 
pal crops being corn, oats, rye, and hogs. Very few have attempted cattle-feeding, and 
have escaped the financial disasters which have overtaken so many in the older and 
richer portions of the county. The richness of the soil, and its suitableness for cultiva- 
tion in any kind of season, has given a healthy success to the farming community, 
while the absense of great wealth on the part of any has kept out a tendency to extrav- 
agant living and inordinate display, which, sooner or later, must affect the entire 
community. There are many good farms—no large ones—in Yates. Some of the 
best it may not be amiss to name, even at the risk of leaving out some quite as worthy 
of notice. 

C. C. Wright, who, for several years, has ably represented this town on the Board 
of Supervisors, has a farm of 240 acres, in the northwestern portion of the township, 
which is well managed and in excellent condition. Abram Stevens has 320 acres, 
extending back from the village of Weston, a portion of it being in Livingston County, 
which, though rather flat, is well drained and very productive. He has a fine residence 
near Weston, and everything about him looks neat and comfortable. John Rupp owns 
a half section in Section 22, which is regarded one of the best in Yates. O. T. Phil- 
lips has a fine farm of 320 acres, three miles west of Weston, which is a very good 
farm and well cultivated. Simon Beckler farms 250 acres on Section 13, which is 
excellent land and well cared for. John T. Green has a fine farm of 450 acres, just 
west of the village, which is one of the largest and best in the township. 


THE VILLAGE OF WESTON. 


Previous to the year 1866, there had been a switch and a water-tank about two 
miles east of where Weston now stands, which was on the west line of Livingston 
County, three miles from Fairbury. This watering-place was, for this or for some 
other reason not known to the oldest inhabitant, called Weston. When, in the year 
above mentioned, the switch and town plat were laid out on Section 3 of Yates, west- 
ward the name of Weston took its way, and became attached to this place. The plat 
and its surroundings embrace about 120 acres in the southeast quarter of Section 3, 
which the abstract of title shows passed from the United States to Horatio N. 
Wheeler, of Peoria, and from Wheeler and wife to W. F. Bryan, of Peoria, so that 
there is no trouble in regard to the title of all town property. It was understood that 
Mr. Cruger, the Vice President of the Toledo, Peoria & Warsaw Railway, was to be a 
partner in this town speculation, but no such arrangement was made, and Mr. Bryan 
continued sole owner. 

The town was surveyed by the late Nelson Buck, of Pontiac, and embraced 
twenty-three blocks besides the public common, lying between the depot-grounds and 
the blocks, and one square which has been set apart for a public square, and set out to 
trees. For some years, there was no depot-building or freight-house. Mr. H. D. 
Legerwood was agent, and Dr. H. K. Johnson was Postmaster, and kept a few groceries 
for sale. J. O. Exley came here in 1868, from Philadelphia, and built the large store 
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which he still occupies for a residence and store, and put in a stock of goods. About 
the same time, Mr. McKee, a carpenter by trade, built a store and rented to Henry 
Culp for mercantile purposes. Dr. Holderness, now of Chenoa, also built, and opened 
a small stock of drugs and medicines. The grain trade, by this time, demanded better 
accommodations than shovel and apron, and John Boland built the elevator now stand- 
ing. Boland soon after sold it to Exley, who put in a run of stones to grind corn, and 
put in steam power. George Hancock put up the first blacksmith-shop, and G. W. 
Allison the first wagon-shop, the same year. A. W. Howard and C. C. Enslow, under 
the name of A. W. Howard & Co., soon after this commenced the grain business here) 
aud built the western elevator. The firm carried on a large business here, buying grain 
and selling goods, for ten years. 

In 1871, Mr. Boyd built the eastern elevator, 24x48 feet, 30 feet high to the 
top of the square, and has a eapacity of 15,000 bushels. He remained in trade only 
about a year, since which Haynes, Jorden & Co., of Chenoa, have occupied it; three 
years later, Mr. A. Rakestraw entered into partnership with them and carried on a 
large business in the firm name of Rakestraw, Haynes & Co. In 1872, John Pool left 
his farm and came to Weston to engage in the mereantile trade. He has built a large 
and lucrative trade, earrying the largest stock of goods in the village. ‘The same year, 
Edgar Blaisdell came from Chenoa, where he had been in trade six years, and became 
business manager for Haynes, Jorden & Co. Three years later, he purchased the 
western elevator, a fine building 24x32 feet, 40 feet to the top of the square, which, 
together with the old building, 24x30 fect, 18 feet high, has a eapacity of about 
25,000 bushels. ‘He is a business man of large ability, and, besides his large grain 
trade, is agent for Mr. Bryan, Postmaster, and, in partnership with Mr. Purdy, is 
interested in the store. A good idea of the business of Weston can be got from the 
following figures: Of the crop of 1878, there have been purchased here 83,000 
bushels of corn, 38,000 bushels of oats, 8,000 bushels of rye. Grain is usually 
shipped from here to Philadelphia, occasionally to Peoria and to Chicago. There are 
now twenty-five residences in Weston, three churches, three elevators, eight stores, and 
a dozen shops, offices, ete. 

The Methodist Church was built in 1873; is a plain, four-walled structure, with- 
out ornament, 32x46, and cost $1,700. Since its organization, the Weston Church has 
been a part of Chenoa Circuit, and has been regularly supplied by the pastors of that 
charge, whose names appear in the history of that place. It has about fifty members, 
and begins to feel the need of a pastor for full time. 

The Christian Church was built the same year; is 30x40, plain, like the other, 
and, like it, is kept nicely painted; cost, $1,400. Elder H. D. Legerwood was the 
earliest and is the present Pastor of this church, and it is through his faithful labors, 
in a great part, that this comfortable house was built and religious services kept up. 

By far the sightliest church edifice is Zion Church, the building of the German 
Evangelical Church, which was built in 1875 and 1876, and dedicated to religious wor- 
ship in February, 1876. The building is 24x36, twenty feet high, with a spire sixty- 
five fect high, from in front of the centre. The trustees who had this building in 
charge, and who so faithfully did the important work, were Messrs. Anton Adam, 
Joseph Adam, Kiradan Raedle, John Nagel and J. Jikadanz. The building cost about 
$1,800. This chureh belongs to the Hlinois Conference, and is in the Pontiac Circuit, 
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the other appointments being Sand Ridge, Owego, Ocoya and Rooks’ Creek. Rev. 
George Hichenlaub is Pastor. 

The Weston School is in charge of Mr. David Vance, Jr., who is doing faithful 
work in behalf of education; number of pupils enrolled, 50; average attendance, 39. 
Pupils are taken through ste statutory studies. 

The persons and firms now engaged in business here are: Dry goods, ete., John 
Pool, H. C. Purdy & Co., R. R. Grady, J. O. Exley, J. W. Finley; grain, Rakestraw, 
Haynes & Co., Blaisdell & Leeret; blacksmiths, W. H. Loper, Warren Chamberlain ; 
wagon-maker, G. W. Allison; restaurant, J. W. Finley; physician, ; sta- 
tion agent, H. K. Lamb; baggage and trackmaster, James McNally. 

The Postmasters Lae been H. E. Johnson, A. W. Howard, H.C. Purdy and 
Edgar Blaisdell. 


BELLEFLOWER TOWNSHIP. 


Belleflower is the extreme southeastern township of the county, and was one of the 
latest to come into general settlement. It is like the others in the southern tier, six 
miles by eight, being described Town 22, Range 6 east, and the northern twelve sections 
of Town 21, Range 6 east of Third Principal Meridian. In topographical appearance, 
it is gently undulating, the highest ridge of land being that which forms the “ divide” 
between the Sangamon and Salt Creek, running through from north to south about two 
miles east of the western boundary line of the town. Salt Creek runs along near the 
western boundary from Sections 18 to 31, when it crosses into West. The Sangamon River 
barely touches the northeastern corner, and makes off toward the east, thence southwest 
again. The land from northeast corner to southeast corner is pretty level. There is 
very little wet land in Belleflower; nearly all is capable of cultivation, and all of good 
drainage. In the northern portion of the township, the land is diversified by numerous 
round hillocks, which give an interesting appearance to the surface. It was originally 
entirely destitute of timber, except one poor lone tree which stood on Section 19, near 
the ford of Salt Creek, and for years seemed to stand as sentinel to that important cross- 
ing. Several non-residents got hold of considerable of the land, but most of it has now 
been brought into cultivation. 

The Springfield Division of the Illinois Central Railroad runs directly through 
Town 22, Range 6, touching at the northeast corner of Section 1, running thence almost a 
due southwest course, hardly bending, and leaving the township a little south of the corner 
ofSection 31. The Chicago & Paducah Railroad runs across the southeastern corner of the 
township, and the Havanna, Rantoul & Eastern Narrow Guage runs very nearly east 
and west across it. © 

Considerable drainage has been done by open ditches, and tile draining is now being 
practiced. J. W. Snyder is making tile in the southeastern part of the town, and the 
township owns one of the Pontiac Graders, which stands out night and day, like the 
Lone Tree, as a kind of sentinel or watch dog. It has done pretty good service for the 
town, however. 

The town was named by Jesse Richards, the first Justice of the Peace. It was 
first called Prairie, but Esquire Richards had a great admiration for the Belleflower 
apple, and proposed the name, which was readily accepted. 
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All the earlier settlements were made along the northern tier of sections, and along 
the County Road, so called. This road, for reasons that do not seem to be fully under- 
stood by the present generation, was run on the half-section line half a mile west of the 
section line, which is in the middle of the townships, entirely across the county, except 
that it makes a set-off at Rankin’s Grove, in the northern part of Cheney’s Grove 
Township, and has on it the post office at Potosi, the two post offices, Garda and Dart, 
in Anchor, the iron bridge over the Mackinaw in that township, Saybrook, and Belle- 
flower station in this town. The first schoolhouse was built in 1857, and the first school 
was taught by Miss Green. There are now ten districts and eleven schoolhouses in the 
town, the Belleflower District having two schoolhouses, which are both occupied in the 
fall and winter terms, the schools being consolidated during the summer term. 

The M. K. Church, a fine structure, 36x50, with belfry, was built in 1873, under 
the pastorate of Rev. Job Ingram. The Church numbers about one hundred and fifty 
members. 

R. E. Moreland came here to live on Section 6 in 1858. At that time, there were 
only about a dozen voters in the township, and most of them are now gone. He com- 
menced farming in Section 6, but, some years after, located on Section 9, where he now 
resides. He has a farm of 160 acres, with comfortable buildings. He commenced to 

buy grain at Belleflower Station as soon as it was established, and has continued in the 
" same business ever since. 

At that time, Jesse Richards had a farm. Thomas Green, just deceased, had 
eighty acres on Section 9. He was a worthy old man, but for some time had been in 
declining health. His son Thaddeus, who lived near him, was then here. 

T. O. Bailey had a farm on Section 6. He was a brother of Washington Bailey, 
of Downs, and remained here only two or three years. 

Moses T. Hall was on Section 5. He was one of the first elected Justices of the 
Peace. He is now gone. 

William Riley came from Ohio to Seetion 21, in 1855. The only neighbors he 
had in that part of the town were rattlesnakes, who made themselves so familiar on 
closer acquaintance, that Mr. Riley, who had never seen the like of that in the old 
country, got fairly disgusted with their frequent visits into his castle, traded off his 
farm, and left. 

George Wheeler was also away out by himself alone for several years, on Section 23, 
but did not let the snakes or the shakes drive him from his legal rights. He remained 
there until his death, in 1877. 

Daniel Abel was among the first. He settled on a farm in Section 8, and still lives 
there. 

George Youle purchased the R. J. Cheney farm about 1869. He has 1,000 acres 
in Sections 3, 4, 9 and 10, which are given to raising, grazing and feeding of stock. He 
buys and ships. He generally has a herd of about three hundred horned cattle, and 
stall-feeds about one hundred and thirty in a winter. He is a man of large business 
capacity, and a good manager. His farm is probably one of the best in the township, 
being diversified and well adapted to every line of husbandry carried on in these parts. 

W. A. Latham came here from Ohio about 1866, and has a large farm near the 
center of the town. He is engaged largely in keeping sheep and bees. He is a prac- 
tical and enterprising man, and has an excellent farm. 
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Gov. John McNulta_has agood section of land in the northern part of the town- 
ship, which is mostly in pasture. : 

No resident of the township has more largely filled the requirements which are 
due from the citizen to his day and generation than Robert E. Guthrie, who now, 
though still by no means beyond his usefulness, cultivates his quiet farm on Sections 10 
and 11. Though not strictly belonging to the history of Belleflower, a short and imper- 
fect sketch of his life and labors must find place here, as a tribute to the pioneer, the 
faithful son, the Christian preacher, the father, and the citizen, and not more a tribute 
to a well-spent life, than an example to those who shall read these pages. 

Mr. Guthrie came to McLean County with his father in 1826, to move Mrs. Cox 
to Blooming Grove, whose husband had died after purchasing the Dawson claim, being 
then seven years old. His father was so straitened in circumstances, that during 
nearly all his boyhood, he required his work on the farms that he severally worked in 
different parts of the county. He received only about ten months school in his life— 
in the schoolhouse—though his life has been largely devoted to study, and he is a man 
of large information. 

He worked for and with his father at the north side of Funk’s Grove, where the 
C. & A. R. R. enters it, then at the Henry Moots’ place, one mile west of Towanda, 
then to the Benjamin Ogden place, afterward near Bloomington, where he opened a 
farm for James Allin, near the present engine house, between Maine and Mason streets, 
which they farmed for two years, after which, with his father, he engaged in the car- 
penter and mason trades in Bloomington. 

At the age of twenty-two, he believed he should give his life to the .preaching of 
the Gospel. And those who talk nowadays about taking up the Cross, and leaving 
everything for the service of God, might possibly change their notions in regard to the 
sacrifices they make, by comparison with the early itinerants. His duties were such 
that no man, raised under the system of the present day, could stand it. Going from 
house to house, and from timber point to timber point, preaching daily and nightly, 
through storm and darkness, through rain and snow, with no time to study except when 
on horseback, supported by the strong love for souls, by a constant intercourse with God 
through prayer and meditation, with so little worldly support that, at the end of six 
years, he was actually obliged to discontinue preaching and go to work on a farm to 
raise money to pay his debts, resuming service again as soon as he could see his way 
out. At the beginning, his “salary” was about $80. Beecher has been severely crit- 
icised for saying that a laboring-man ought to get along well and live on $1 per day—if 
he could not get more. ‘The same men who growled at Beecher, would probably acqui- 
esce if he had said that a clergyman ought to dress well, wax fat until his eyes fairly 
stick out, and preach eloquently on ‘two bits” per day. When he was admitted to 
travel for two years on trial, in 1841, he was examined by the quarterly conference, and 
recommended to the annual conference, which admitted without the present examina- 
tion, for in those days conference did not question the spiritual grace of those who 
sought service in the vineyard at $80 per year and pay their own expenses. Bishop 
Morris assigned him the first year to the Wauponsett Mission, a three weeks circuit, 
embracing Indian Grove, Weeds (four miles up the Vermilion River from Pontiac, 
near the present station of McDowell), Rutterfords (Pontiac), Welman’s (Cornell), 
Long Point, John Argolright, Barrackman’s (Reading), Phillips (Newtown), Dice’s 
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(below Streator), Vermilionville, Wheatland’s farm,-Widon Armstrong’s, South Ottawa, 
Lewis (twelve miles above Ottawa), Wauponsett (at John Kelloge’s), and on the Mazon, 
three miles above Sulphur Springs, and other places in Livingston and La Salle 
Counties as Providence seemed to direct. 

After this first year, his field of labor was in the southern part of the State. He 
served such churches as those at Jacksonville, Springfield, as Presiding Elder of the 
Quincy District, the church at Decatur, and, in 1858, got back to his old home, among the 
people with whom he had grownup. He was Presiding Elder of the Bloomington Dis- 
trict. In 1862, in response to an almost unanimous call from the men of the Ninety- 
fourth Regiment, many of whom were members of the churches over which he presided, 
he accepted the commission and consequent responsibility of Chaplain of that regiment. 
He carried with him into the service the same earnest and intense desire for the salva- 
tion of the impenitent, with a firm faith in the ‘ Sword of the Lord and of Gideon.” 

In 1867, he found himself so broken down in health that he was obliged to ask 
Conference for relief from ministerial labors, and with his children went to work on his 
farm in Belleflower. A year later, he was elected Clerk of the Cireuit Court, a position 
which was given him by the citizens of McLean as a slight tribute to a life spent in the 
service of religion without other reward than an approving conscience, and with a rugged 
constitution, undimmed by the exacting demands of the cause and the care and anxiety 
of the responsibility of a large family growing up with no other inheritance than that of 
love and peace. 

Since the spring of 1873, he has lived on his farm, surrounded by and with 
the aid of his children, making home pleasant with the blessings which flow from 
well-requited toil and the happiness which springs from religious attention to every 
duty. 

C. W. Atkinson, the present County Clerk, is a son-in-law of Elder Guthrie, and 
was living in Cheney’s Grove when elected to that office. 


BELLEFLOWER. 


When the Gilman, Clinton & Springfield Railroad was built, in 1871, the town- 
ship of Belleflower voted $30,000 in twenty-year ten per cent bonds, and the road 
established the station of Belleflower near the center of the township, where the rail- 
road crosses the county road which runs through the county on the half seetion-line before 
spoken of, on Section 21, forty miles from Gilman, and seventy-one from Springfield. 
George N. Black bought the south 100 acres of the southeast quarter of that section, 
and laid out forty acres in blocks and lots, and the remainder into out-lots of from one 
to five acres each. He then transferred it to the Railroad Company, and title comes 
from the Trustees of that corporation. When the road was mortgaged, this (and other) 
town plats do not seem to have been mortgaged, for, in the transfer to the Illinois Cen- 
tral, the town was not included, and title still comes from the said Trustees. 

R. E. Moreland was the first to engage in any business here. He commenced to 
buy grain in August, 1871, and has continued to this day. A. & A. J. Henry, of 
Chicago, commenced the winter following. That fall, John Nichols began the 
grocery trade, and put up the first dwelling-house. He also kept a boarding-house near 
where the post offiee is, and A. Libairn commenced the trade in general merchandise, 
which he still continues. In the spring of 1872, T. B. Groves, from Logan County, 
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built and occupied a hardware store, which has since been continually occupied by him 
in his large hardware and implement trade. 

J. W. Eyestone built a grocery store and occupied it awhile, and sold it to R. 
Rome, who still continues in the same line of trade. Then K. L. Rush built the build- 
ing near the post office for a drug store, which he stocked and continued to run for two 
years. Hiram Rush built a store next to Rome’s, and ran it for a year, and then went 
to Kansas. 

Soon after these, G. W. Stokes built and occupied a drug store. He afterward 
added groceries to his stock, and has since carried on a very successful trade, with full stock 
of goods in these lines. 

About the same time, the building now used by the post office, was built and occu- 
pied by the Cline Brothers, dealers in groccries, for a time. The first Postmaster was 
A. H. Marquis, then J. W. Eyestone; E. L. Rush and L. B. Grant followed. 

The present business men are: Dry goods, A. Libairn; groceries and provisions, 
R. Rome; groceries and drugs, G. W. Stokes; hardware and implements, T. B. Groves; 
grain, R. E. Moreland, H. F. Plummer, J. H. Pumpelly, the latter also dealing in lum- 
ber, lime, cte.; wagon-maker, EK. H. Fuller; blacksmiths, A. C. Brandon, George H. 
Mittan; boarding, W. T. Ward. The population is about two hundred and fifty. 

Belleflower has always done a large grain trade, averaging 350,000 bushels one 
year with another. The grain from this station has usually been shipped East to Prov- 
idence and Boston, especially the oats; but now, dealers find it to their interest to sell 
on track. A large amount of it has been sold to the Halliday Brothers, who have 
shipped to Cairo or to Chicago. Osman Station, on Section 1 (21-6), is on the Chicago 
& Paducah Railroad, which runs across the southeastern part of the township. It was 
laid out and named by Moses Osman, long an officer of that road, and one of its builders. 
Mr. Sherrard is engaged in the grain trade, and Mr. Dillon is selling goods there. 

The Havana, Rantoul & Hastern Narrow Guage Railroad, built in 1878, runs from 
west to east, angling across three sections of the west half, and on the half section line of 
the remaining three sections, leaving the town line at the center of Section 36. Lorette 
is the name of a station recently established on that road, east of its crossing of the 
Illinois Central. Business has not begun to tower up at Lorette yet, but the narrow- 
gaugers propose to buy some corn there in the future. 


CROPSEHY TOWNSHIP. 


Cropsey Township embraces the south half of Town 25, Range 6 east of the Third 
Principal Meridian, is three miles by six, and is territorially the smallest in the county, 
being only one-third the size of Gridley, which is the largest. During most of its polit- 
ical history, it has been attached to the present town of Anchor (24, 6), and in school 
affairs is attached to, and forms a schoo! township with Belle Prairie, in Livingston 
County. 

The township is entirely prairie; and, as a consequence, had no early settlements. 
Probably the first to settle here was Col. A. J. Cropsey, from whom and by whom the 
town was named, in 1858. Col. Cropsey came here from Will County, Ill., where his 
parents had long resided in Plainfield, and commenced farming operations in 1854. 
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He had entered two sections of land, and built a house in or near the center of Section 
22. He was a man of enlarged views, having enjoyed the excellent advantages which 
the son of an intelligent and prosperous farmer in Will County would even at that day 
receive. He was at once looked up to as a leader among men. He was ardently 
attached to the M. KE. Church, of which he was a member, and a local preacher of con- 
siderable note. He did not remain here long, however. He became interested in the 
building of the new village of Fairbury, the nearest railroad point to his farm, ten miles 
north, and, in 1860, was elected the first Representative in the Legislature from Living- 
ston County, 7. ¢., the first resident of that county who was ever elected to the Assembly. 
He was chosen Major of the One Hundred and Twenty-ninth (a Livingston County 
regiment), and was promoted to Lieutenant Colonel, serving till the close of the ware 
He became interested in a large tract of land where Lincoln, Neb., now stands, and 
went there soon after the close of the war, and was largely instrumental in securing the 
removal of the capital to that place; was elected State Senator, and was a prominent 
eandidate for the nomination for Governor. He recently went to Texas to make his 
home. Such is a short and imperfect sketch of one who will ever be held in kind 
remembrance by all who knew him when he commenced his active, useful life here. 

The general topographical description of the township is, that the high ridge of land 
which runs through Lawndale at the west, runs across Cropsey from northwest to south- 
east, but is wider, spreading into an undulating highland, shedding off toward Indian Creek 
at the north, and at the southern side of the town toward the Mackinaw, which is only 
one mile from its southern boundary. The land is excellent and is easily drained. The 
farmers present a gratifying appearance of thrift, and distance to market seems to be 
about the only drawback to the comfort and convenience of the inhabitants. Fairbury, 
which is ten miles away from the township, is the nearest railroad point. 

G. W. Fresheorn, who is now one of the oldest residents of Cropsey, came here 
from Chester County, Penn., in 1856. There were then living in what is now Cropsey, 
so far as his recollection serves (which he admits is at this age somewhat treacherous), 
A. J. Cropsey on Section 22; Alonzo and Levi Straight and father on Section 13 ; 
Stephen and Nathaniel Stoddard, and Edward Ward, still living here; James Darr, 
James Harkness on Section 23, and Henderson Crabb on Section 20. Mr. Freshcorn 
bought land on Section 20, and still lives on the same farm. The largest farm, and, 
in some respects one of the very best, is the one owned by Moses Meeker, of 
Tazewell County, and worked by his sons, EK. B. and D. B. Meeker. The 
farm consists of 840 acres in Sections 22 and 27. The buildings are large and good, 
suitable for so large a stock-farm, well stocked and well managed. The Meekers 
feed about two car-loads of cattle at a time, and keep a large stock of cattle and 
hogs. John Straisser has a good farm of 480 acres in Sections 24 and 25. He 
raises grain and feeds some cattle. J. Hinshaw works a fine farm of 240 acres 
lying in Sections 28 and 33. Hsbon Merrill has a large farm in Section 29, 
keeping about half in pasture, and the remainder in meadow and under plow. He also 
feeds some fat cattle, though none of these farmers carry this branch to the extent they 
did a few years ago. Edward Ward, one of the first settlers, has a fine farm and excel- 
lent buildings. He is recognized as one of the best and most successful farmers. J.C. 
Arnold has 120 acres in Section 34, which is well and nicely managed. The farmers 
here seem to have paid better attention to their hedges than in many other places, and 
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one sees here some of the finest hedges in the county, unfortunately in too many locali- 
ties entirely neglected. In the division of the township which took place in 1877, all 
that portion of the old town lying in Town 24, Range 6, was set off into a separate 
political organization with the name of Anchor. The official record before 1877 covers the 
two towns until that time, but for the years 1877, 1878, it is only for the present town. 
The township was organized in April, 1858, at a meeting held at the house of Levi Straight. 
A. A. Straight was chosen Moderator, and A..J. Cropsey, Clerk. The town was 
divided into two road districts on the half-section line running through the town north 
and south, which now has the iron bridge on it. Below is given, in table, the officers who 
have been elected to the principal offices during the official life of the town. 


Date.| Votes Supervisor. : Clerk. Assessor. Collector. 
Cast. | 

1858) .....00. PAL Strait... see B. A. Wiggins........./J. Harkness.......0e0. J. Darr. 

SO. ecsteee J. H. Van Eman....../E. W. Mahoney....... SM eDril lreceeccce es «cs N. M. Stoddard. 

NBCO|..0...... J. H. Van Eman... ei W. Mahoney......./E. Merrill ......c00..00 II. Crabb. 

NUSXOI eepersee IN. M. Stoddard ...... IE. W. Mahoney ...... G. W. Freshcorn...... S. P. Alford. 

1ep2; 19 ID. E. Straight......... ICharles Crabb.......... G. W. Freshcorn...... H. Crabb. 

1863) 17 |Henderson Crabb.... Charles Crabb... ...0.. WB. CAPT. 2. .c0n00.5 N. M. Stoddard. 

1864; 14 |N. M. Stoddard....... ‘Charles Crabbne...<... B. M, Stoddard....... Robert Rand. 

1865} 14 |J. Ward ...... ......../Charles Crabb......... bl (Chet) Dagneeponacoorece J. W. McCullough. 

1866) 19 Henderson petisecers Et CHADD .......0. (J. P2W Wison.......... J. W. McCullough. 

1867| 39 |H. L. Terpenning..../Charles Crabb......... Ij BewW. JSON... ..--. J. W. McCullough. 

1868) 36 IM. H. Knight......... Charles (rabb)....... J. I. Robinson.........|. J. W. McCullough. 

1869, 64 |H. L. Terpenning..../J. C. Swatsley......... J. McCullough........ Anson Dart. 

1870) 105 |/H. L. Terpenning....'J. C. Swatsley....... PEE Crabbe. ces....-c0-- A. W. Green. 

1871} 76 'H. L. Terpenning....!J, C. Swatsley......... Z. C. Worley.......++ J. C. Swatsley. 

1872, 76 |/H. L. Terpenning.....J. C. Swatsley.........) Wie ©, WOLLCY.. ...-..-. J. C. Swatsley. 

1878 101 \H. L. Terpenning.... J. C. Swatsley......... IZ. C. Worley....s..s0 E. H. Worley. 

1874, 136 H.L. Terpenning....'J. C. Swatsley......... iCle Dems Wialdecncscess ced O. D. Rutter. 

1875) 78 iG. R. Buck.............J. C. Swatsley......... 'J. C. Swatsley......... C. D. Morris. 

1SH6| €8bniGoR.Buck ...060..008 J. C. Swatsley......... 'D. B. Spencer......... J. T. Tanner. 

1877/56 |H. L. Terpenning....|H. A. Thomas.......... ‘J. W. McCullough...|A. W. Green. 

1878} 32 |H. L. Terpenning.....H. A. Thomas......... IJ. W. McCullough.../A. W. Green. 


Those who have served as Justices of the Peace are, L. F. Straight, G. W. Fresh- 
corn, J. H. Van Eman, Ellis Elmer, H. L. Terpenning, J. T. Tanner, A. Beale, A. R. 
Jones, I. C. Lefler, J. P. Worley, J. E. Whiting and J. Hinshaw. 

The Commissioners of Highways have been, A. A. Straight, G@. W. Freshcorn, N. 
M. Stoddard, S. A. Stoddard, D. Thompson, N. Brigham, Joseph Elmer, E. H. Ward, 
J. W. McCullough, G. Haller, M. H. Knight, John Sharpless, J. B. T. Mann, Z. C. 
Worley, A. S. Dart, J. C. Arnold, P. J. Decker and E. B. Meeker. 

The township, in 1868, adopted at its town meeting a long cattle “ordinance.” ’ It 
contained eleven sections, and was carefully drawn, providing that cattle should not run 
at large, and providing for empounding and fixing penalties; providing how they should 
be released, and giving the proper officers power to act in all cases. This was a new way 
of dealing with a very troublesome subject, and it proved a very effective way. The Legis- 
lature had passed a law allowing townships to vote for or against permitting cattle to run 
at large. One of the provisions of this law was that in case a majority of the legal 
voters of any township should vote against letting cattle run at large, the law should then 
be in effect in that township, whether the voters in an adjoining township adopted or 
not. This complicated matters very much, and there were constant depredations upon 
the part of those who did not choose to live up to the law. Custom had grown into a 
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kind of law, and citizens were unwilling to take the law into their own hands and make 
a pound of their own inclosures. This ordinance was the subject of a legal decision, 
and soon became very effective. 

. RAILROADING. 


The center of the old town of Cropsey was, and is yet, about fourteen miles from 
the nearest railroad station, being about equidistant from Saybrook, on the south, and 
Fairbury, on the north. This of itself was enough, during the era of railroad-building 
and bond-voting, to make it of interest to railroad-builders and popular with voters 
to go into the bonding business. Several propositions were made and votes taken in 
this direction. None of these propositions were received favorably until the Decatur & 
State-Line Railroad took form. This road was to run from Decatur, where it would 
connect with the Decatur & East St. Louis road, of which it was to be an extension, 
direct to Chicago, passing through Chatsworth. The road would have been, had it 
been built, an almost air-line route from St. Louis to Chicago—several miles shorter 
than the shortest line between those two cities. The Boodys, of the Toledo, Wabash & 
Western Railroad, which controlled the Decatur & Hast St. Louis line, were very anx- 
ious to build it, for it would give them a Chicago connection which they had been, and 
still have been, unable to get. The proposition really seemed the most feasible of 
the many railroad propositions then in existence. They were in business relations with 
the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railroad, and were really dependent on that com- 
pany for the money to build it. When the citizens of Cropsey were shown the magni- 
ficent future which such railroad facilities would give them, it is not to be wondered at 
that they were ready to get all the wealth which this would bring them, and all for just 
a single vote. It looked like a “big thing,” and there could be no doubt that the road 
would be built. 

A special town meeting was held October 25, 1869, to vote for or against a propo- 
sition to donate $60,000 of bonds. This was the third meeting which had been held 
on the matter—the first two resulting adversely to town aid. At this meeting, the 
proposition was earried by the almost unanimous vote of 44 to 5. A proposition was 
also carried to donate $5,000 per mile and right of way to the same road. As the 
town was about eleven miles in length, from the northeast to the southwest corners—the 
direction the road would take—it was considered equivalent to the other proposition. 

January 10, 1870, by a vote of 46 to 31, it was voted to give $15,000 to the 
D. & St. L. R. R., provided its line touched the town and a station was placed there. 
The road had the option, of course, of these different proposals. The destruction of 
millions of dollars of the Rock Island company’s property, by the Chicago fire, followed 
before it had recovered from the loss by the “ Granger excitement,” and general depres- 
sion of railroad interests alone saved the township from being as heavily in debt as any 
other in McLean County. 

A railroad is now contemplated, called the Clinton, Bloomington & Northeastern, 
which is proposed as an extension to the Chatsworth Branch of the Illinois Central. 
It is projected by the farmers owning land along the line, and is energetically pressed by 
Mr. D. B. Stuart, a large land-owner in Cropsey and Anchor, H. L. Terpenning and 
J.T. Tanner, the Supervisors, and other energetic men. The scheme seems a feasible 
one, and the road is likely to be built without running the town in debt. 
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SCHOOLS AND SOCIETIES. 


D. S. Crum, Esq., is Treasurer for Town 25, Range 6, and lives in Belle Prairie. 
From his last report the following figures are taken: Number of districts, 9; whole 
number of children under twenty-one years, 618; number between six and twenty-one 
years, 425; number enrolled in schools, 380; amount of township school fund, 
$7,000, about one-half of which is loaned on real estate. ‘ 

The Belle Prairie Agricultural Society is jointly supported by the two towns. It 
originated in the Belle Prairie Grange, and was organized in 1874, and has held three 
annual fairs—that in 1878 in the new hall belonging to the society, which is 28x40, 
and on the land of D.S. Crum, Esq. The Society pays no money-premiums, but 
awards blue and red ribbon premiums. No fees for admission are charged. A track, 
upon which the only “ purely agricultural horse-trots”” known in this part of the country 
take place, is one of the feature of the exhibition. No racing is permitted, but it is 
doubted whether any horse could carry off the blue ribbon unless he made something 
better than a snail’s time around that agricultural track. The society is largely social in its 
tendencies and aims, and is worthy of study with a view of extending to similar locali- 
ties a like institution. Ira C. Pratt is President; H. L. Terpenning, Vice President; 
William Stickler, Secretary; D. S. Crum, Treasurer. 

The Belle Prairie Mutual Insurance Company, a farmer’s company of these towns, 
together with Indian Grove, is in successful operation. There are 126 policies out- 
standing, covering an insurance of $103,000. H. L. Terpenning is President ; C. H. 
Benson, Secretary. 

Lodge No. 631, A., F. & A. M., was organized in 1869, at Potosi. It consists of 
eighteen members. H. L. Terpenning is Worthy Master, and Dr. A. W. Green, Sec- 
retary. 

During the preparation of these pages, the death of John Thomas occurred at the 
residence of his grandson, H. A. Thomas, Esq., one-half mile southeast of Potosi, in 
the 98th year of his age. father Thomas was born in Halifax, Windham Co., Vt., 
March 5, 1782. He enlisted in the war of 1812, and served until its close. He was 
a cloth-dresser by occupation, and worked on the farm summers and at his trade win- 
ters. He was three times married, and was the father of twelve children, nine of 
whom survive him. In 1852, he went to live with his son, at Adams, Jefferson Co., N. 
Y., where he assisted, for a number of years, in carrying ona dairy. In 1868, he 
came to Illinois, and has since made this place his home. He had, for many years, 
been a pensioner of the Government. Nearly thirty years ago, a cancer made its 
appearance on his left cheek, which slowly made its way until the time of his death. 
The cavity was about four inches in diameter. Though this was not the cause of his 
death directly, still it may have hastened it somewhat. For some years, he has gradually 
lost strength, but was only confined to his bed about four months. During his helpless- 
ness, he was kindly cared for by his son and grandson, and the wife of his grandson. 
Think of the changes time has wrought in this county during only half of the lifetime 
of this aged soldier ! 

There is no church in the present town of Cropsey, though the Belle Prairie Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church is just across the line. 
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POTOSI. 


Potosi can hardly be called a village, though it has long been a center for the citi- 
zeus to collect, get their tri-weekly’ mail, and trade. When the post office was estab- 
lished, it was, for a time, kept by citizens at their houses. Some thirteen years ago, 
Dr. H.W. Green, a recently-diplomaed physician, came here, looking for a place to prac- 
tice, and soon after, started a drug store, which grew into his present large general trade 
in merchandise. The post office was removed to his store. Dr. Green, in addition to 
his extensive medical practice and his general merchandise, takes a lively interest in the 
religious affairs of the surrounding country. He is an ordained Elder.of the Christian 
denomination, and preaches almost every Sunday in some locality within a few miles’ 
ride of his home. In his daily life and labors, he fully exemplifies the great amount 
of labor and usefulness an educated and earnest man can accomplish even while attend- 
ing faithfully to,his own secular affairs. J. EH. Whitney carries on a blacksmith-shop, 
and A. D. Taylor a shoe-shop, at Potosi. 

One of the most exciting occasions in the history of Potosi, was the speck of war 
over the “butternut pole” which was raised by the Democrats on the occasion of a 
political rally during the campaign of 1868. Owing to the color of the Confederate 
army uniform, which was brown, of a butternut shade, the butternut had come to be 
accepted by the soldiers of the Union army as a symbol of “ secesh ” doctrines. 

Some person, either out of pure “cussedness,” or for some unknown reason, put a 
few butternuts on the pole. This wasthought, by some returned soldiers, to be a taunt, 
and was taken in dead earnest, as tending to spread treasonable sentiments, and they 
declared it should come down. The party who raised the pole, declared they would 
defend it even unto death. The.excitement spread, and there was talk, on both sides, 
of “enlisting for the war” to bring down or to sustain that pole. Arms were collected 
and stored in convenient.places. Men .became as thoroughly in earnest as they ever 
were on the fields of Dixie. The one side ‘declared that no butternuts should ever be 
permitted to wave (or shake) over the four corners at Potosi, and the other just as ener- 
getically affirming that that pole should not come down while they lived to defend it. 

__At this juncture, some of the Republicans thought of the company of “ Tanners,” 
organized and officered to help carry on the Grant campaign, and went to get 
ee “assistance. a. Capt. McDowell and his company of Tanners had never 
been sworn into the State service, he did not feel like volunteering to put down 
rebellion or butternuts at Potosi without an invitation from the Governor. He con- 
sulted Maj. Osman, who was in command of a Democratic Company, and the two 
agreed to lay the matter before the. Governor and be. guided by his order. They there- 
fore sent a message to Gov. Oglesby, laying the matter before him, and asking advice 
or orders; Capt. McDowell, for the Republicans, and Maj. Osman, for the Democrats, 
agreeing that his orders should be complied with. The Governor was absent from 
Springfield, and it was not until a day after that he sent his reply, which was to the 
effect that the Republicans should go home and thus save the majesty of the law, and 
the Democrats should take down, and thus save, their butternuts. The order was 
obeyed, and the butternuts were taken down and turned over to Capt. McDowell and 
Maj. Osman, who expressed them to the Governor, who kept them safely in the archives 
of State. 

Thus ended what bid fair to be at one time a serious riot. 
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ANCHOR TOWNSHIP. 


What, is now Anchor, Town 24, Range 6 east of the Third Principal Meridian, is 
the easternmost of the middle tier of townships of McLean County, being bounded on 
the east by Ford County, and is just about midway between Indian Grove on the north 
and Cheney’s Grove on the south, Burr Oak Grove on the east and Old Town Timber 
on the west. During most of its history it has been a part of Cropsey, and, of course, 
its history is much blended with that. The reader is referred, therefore, to Cropsey for 
many things which the writer does not deem best to repeat here. 

The first man to commence any farm operations here was William T. Stackpole, 
Hsq., of Fairbury, then residing at Pekin, Tazewell County, carrying on a large grain 
and produce business on the Illinois River, then the only line of transportation known 
to this part of the State. Mr. Stackpole commenced here in May, 1855, coming across 
the country from Pekin, with three teams, to commence spring work on the large tract 
of land which he had recently purchased, aggregating 2,320 acres. Of the remem- 
brances of that occasion, Mr. S. writes, under date of March 22, 1879, with 4 justi- 
fiable enthusiasm which twenty years of absorbing business operations, complicated by 
a series of business misfortunes which would have driven many men crazy, has not 
blotted from his memory: 

“Tn addition to the points furnished you for the history of Anchor Township, I 
cannot forbear referring to the peculiar natural beauty of that prairie (the very heart of 
the ‘Grand Prairie’ of Illinois), in a state of nature, as I saw iton that May morn- 
ing in 1855, when I went, with my men, to begin what we call ‘improvements,’ neces- 
sary for our use, and again—say on September 1—when its rich vegetation had reached 
its fulfillment. Not even a furrow of its virgin soil nor even a spadeful of its earth 
(except by United States Surveyors) had ever been turned by man; nor even, I think, 
so much as a shanty ever erected, by white man or Indian, within its bounds. Every 
foot of its soil was prairie except the small grove (about two acres) on the southwest 
quarter of Section 5, now owned by David Stuart, then known as ‘ Cunningham’s 
Bunch.’ The wide, open prairies were shunned by the early settlers, and their first 
occupation and cultivation were surrounded by serious difficulties in some respects. The 
wild natural beauty of the landscape, relieved and set off by the groves of woodland in 
the distance, was fully equal to any representation or description I have ever seen or 
read. The comparison, so often made, of the appearance of the distant groves to 
islands in the distance, was recognized as most just.” 

Mr. Stackpole had entered or purchased, in the years 1853 and 1854, 2,320 acres 
of land, described as follows: Three-quarters of Section 17, three-quarters of the south 
half of Section 18, all of Section 20, the north half of Section 29, the north half of 
Section 28, the southeast quarter of Section 28 and the southwest quarter of Section 27. 

As stated above, he was engaged in large business operations at Pekin, Ill., and had 
purchased this with a view to make it his home and his business, retiring from the 
arduous and uncertain exactions of trade, which was already undermining his health. 
His operations here are sometimes referred to as “ Stackpole’s folly,” a term which will 


scarcely be applied to it when the full facts are taken into account. 
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In May, 1855, with three teams, he came by way of Bloomington, where he loaded 
with lumber, and put up with Ephraim Myers, at Cheney’s Grove. The next morning, 
he made a survey, put up temporary buildings and commenced breaking prairie. Up to 
that time, no person had broken prairie with horses; it was supposed that it could not 
be done, and when he told them that he was going to do the work with horses which, ~ 
it was supposed, could only be done with three or four yoke of oxen, he was laughed 
, at, and people began to talk of “Stackpole’s folly.” The “red root,” which was the 
great and only impediment to breaking prairie—a hardy plant, of prairie growth, whose 
top was but slightly discernible in the ‘grass, but whose large, firm root, running deep 
into the ground, was firm as a rock against any common plow—could only be overcome 
by the steady, stolid pull of well-trained cattle. Mr. 8. had discovered that the root, 
to be killed, need not be cut off by the plow, but that a hit by the plow was sufficient 
to destroy its vitality and cause it to die; hence, he knew that he could plow with 
horses, and did. Men came from Cheney’s Grove to see him fail in his plowing; they 
came, saw, but he conquered. 

He purchased a boat-load of lumber in Chicago, which he brought on one of his 
boats to Joliet. thence by railroad to Lexington, and drew it across the country to his 
farm. The first summer, he built the large farm-house which has been, until this year, 
occupied by Dr. Sabin, and which was, at that time, the largest and finest farm-house 
in McLean County. The rattlesnakes, greenheads and mosquitoes were the most 
troublesome enemies the new farmer had. The stable was kept dark to protect the 
horses from the attacks of the latter, but it did not protect them from the former, as 
one of these sinuous descendants of the first tempter got into the manger, at one time, 
and, like “‘a dog in the manager,” would neither eat nor let the horse eat till he was 
removed. Deer, at this date, were still so numerous that herds of from five to fifty were 
often seen. The skeleton of a buffalo (an American bison) was found by Mr. 8. on the 
farm, and his neighbors at Cheney’s Grove also found: some. Since the very earliest 
recorded events, extending back into the early part of the eighteenth century, the bison 
was never known to live upon these prairies east of the Mississippi. How long that 
skeleton, which Mr. S. still retains, had lain upon this prairie it will be difficult to tell 
with any degree of certainty. For two or three years prairie wolves were very trouble- 
some. All these minor objections shrunk into insignificance, however, compared with 
the terrible fires. No real loss of human life occurred here, but losses of property were 
numerous. In one fall, Mr. S. lost several hundred tons of hay. The high grass, 
often, at that time, growing to the height of eight feet, gave a fine opportunity for the 
spread of the devouring element. He brought out the first reaper which was ever used 
in these parts. The following year he put up a board fence around a half section. Like 
all his building, this was done in first-rate style. The posts were sawed and then 
charred in fire. ‘The fence stood well for sixteen years. He stocked his farm with 
several hundred head of cattle and a thousand sheep. In 1859, he had eleven hundred 
acres in grain, largely in wheat, which proved that year a bad failure. Thus far, every 
thing on his farm had proved reasonably successful. But business reverses followed his 
labors at Pekin, and, in ten years from the time he madc his first purehase at Anchor, 
all his property had been sacrificed at less than half its value to meet the demands 
against him. The low water on the Illinois River, in 1856, gave him his first severe 
loss. The revulsion of 1857, when wheat fell in Chicago from $1.18 to 60 cents in 
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twenty days, and nearly every bank in the country closed its doors, following quick upon 
the suspension of the ‘ Ohio Life and Trust Company,” left him poorer by thousands 
of dollars. The peculiarity of this case was that during this decline in Chicago, wheat 
remained firm in Liverpool. The failure of the banks placed it beyond the power of 
commerce to move the wheat forward. The system then in vogue placed it out of the 
power of men to send forward crops without the aid of the banks. Jim Fisk, Jr., had 
not then invented his famous scheme for “ moving crops.” 

The disasters of the first year of the war finished what the former uncontrollable 
events had commenced, and the year 1863 saw Mr. Stackpole’s land closed out under 
mortgages at ruinous prices and himself left penniless. - It will be seen that it was not 
Stackpole’s folly that ruined him. Mr. 8. has, of late years, given much attention to 
the study of opening the water-ways of the country, and has invented a plan by which 
the bars which accumulate at the mouths of our great rivers can be removed and com- 
munication kept open for the largest class of vessels. He is a man of large informa- 
tion and of radical views, a strong and vigorous thinker, and in many respects a remark- 
able man. That success may crown his present labors is said not more in his own than 
in his country’s behalf. 

Topographically, Anchor lies in peculiar shape. The high ridge which extends 
through Lawndale and nearly covers Cropsey, runs across the northern line. The 
Mackinaw heads in the eastern line of the town, running north through the eastern 
tier of sections, and west through the northern tier. A high ridge, not unlike 
the one across its northern line, runs nearly along the southern, dividing the head 
waters of’ the Mackinaw from the creek at Saybrook. From the eastern part of this, 
a high ridge runs north through half of the township, leaving two extensive valleys, 
which are rich and fertile, on either side of it. There is, on the east side of 
Section 12, a lake of some forty acres, and, besides this, a few small ponds. The 
name Anchor was given to it by George R. Buck, the then Supervisor—why, is not 
easy to tell. 

The oldest resident now living in town is John Sharpless. He came from Indiana 
with a family consisting of wife and five children, and worked a farm two years at Indian 
Grove. He made an arrangement, as he supposed, to work a piece for Capt. Johnson, 
at the Mackinaw timber, for the year 1863; but a misunderstanding occurred, and he 
left. It was late for renting, and the only chance he could get was a half-section of the 
Stackpole land on Section 18, and, very much against his will, he was obliged to take a 
prairie farm. He liked it so much better than he expected, that he lives near the same 
place, on Section 29, now. There was a farm lying near by that had been cropped in 
1861, but had lain idle in 1862. The proprietor offered to take one-fifth grain rent for 
it, but he could not find any one to take. Sharpless gave the usual rent, one-third. 
There were plenty of deer and wolves at. this time, but he did not give much attention 
to them. He found his time fully occupied on the farm. 

After working the land two years, he bought of Jones, where he lives. Sharpless 
was and is an ardent believer in. the Democratic party, and tells how he ielt when he 
attended the first election in this town and put in his day for the good of the cause; 
but it proved an up-hill business; for when the votes were all in and duly counted out, 
there were three Democratic votes to thirty Republicans. He has lived in the town 
to see it go the other way, however, and feels better. 
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Dr. Sabin, the same year, or the one following, purchased the portion of the Stack- 
pole property upon which the dwelling-house stood, and has continued to live there until 
the present year. He has practiced his profession over this part of the country, and is 
greatly respected by his neighbors around him. 

A. R. Jones, familiarly known as Abe Jones all over the county, commenced here 
his great farming and cattle-feeding enterprise in 1865. 

The demands of the great army of the Union, together with a lively inflation of 
the currency, had for two years before made cattle-feeding the great rage in McLean 
County, and almost every farmer in the county had got rich by it. Jones had made some 
money and wanted to make more; he bought some 3,000 acres of land, comprising Section 
27, three-quarters of Section 28, five-eighths of Section 29, 520 acres in Section 24, 
half of Section 15, half of Section 10, one-quarter of Section 14, one-quarter of Section 
34 and eighty acres in Section 26; a considerable portion of this was the Stackpole land. 

Jones lived on Section 27, and there erected a steam-mill to grind feed for his cat- 
tle, and built two large barns 28x225 feet each, two stories high, sufficient to stall 300 
cattle; these he kept filled with cattle as long as he could afford it on a constantly 
declining market. He sold his mill to John Shorthase, who removed it to Danvers. 
His barns were cut up into sections and sold off. He at one time sold all his land to 
persons at a contract to pay twenty-five bushels of corn per acre for ten years. The 
parties failed to fulfill, and he had to cancel the contracts. He afterward moved to 
Towanda, and died in 1878. His great farming operations did not entirely use him up 
financially, but must have crippled him considerably. 

A.S. Dart came here the same year and built a house on Section 29. John Ingram 
came here from Canada and bought forty acres from Jones in 1866, and Nathaniel Brinley 
bought the west half of Section 29, and built on it in 1867. 

During these two years, the township pretty nearly all settled up. Henry Gilstrap 
came from White Oak Grove and settled on Section 6: he afterward moved to Kansas. 
Moses H. Knight, a preacher of the Christian Church, also settled on Section 6, where 
he afterward died, much respected by all who knew him. R. H. Arnold, from White 
Oak Grove, and W. H. Andersou and F. M., his brother, came from Martin township 
and settled on the same section. D. B. Stewart, of Chicago, purchased Section 5, upon 
which is situated ‘ Cunningham’s Bunch,” the only natural grove in the township, and 
an adjoining section in Cropsey. He is largely engaged in the hay trade, running a 
press and shipping his hay to all parts of the country. “Side-Hill Dick,” a colored man, 
famous in this region as the only man in existence who is taller on one side than the 
other, is in Mr. Stewart’s employ. Mr. Stewart once sent a lot of hay to Providence, 
R. I., for which he failed to get any return. He thinks trusting Providence may have 
been a good thing at one time in the history of the country, but thinks times have 
changed—in Providence. 

J. T. Tanner came here in 1869, and has a fine farm in Section 8. He is the 
present Supervisor and has been a Justice of the Peace. He is‘an intelligent man. 
Can show as good a farm as one need see. J. C. Swatsley, for many years Town Clerk, 
came here from Metamora, Woodford County, where he had long been engaged in 
school teaching, and took up a farm in Section 11. He is a man of superior education, 
and his record as Clerk shows a careful man, so rarely found in the township offices, 
which often show a great lack of skill and care. He has an excellent farm. 
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Maj. J. B. T. Mann, an officer in the Mexican war, commenced to plant a nursery 
here on Section 4, in company with his brother W. H. Mann, Esq., of Gilman. The 
hedge-plant business was a large one for a few Sasa and for a time the raising and sell- 
ing of nursery stock was a pod business. 

J. B. Pierce came from Danvers to Section 28, about 1868, where he still resides. 
He is a man of large intelligence, and has taken a lively interest in the religious and 
educational affairs of his town. 

John N. King commenced a farm in Section 22, about the same time. He is, as 
his place shows, one of the best farmers in the town. .His buildings are neat and 
nicely painted, and his farm looks tidy and neat. The same year, John P. Worley set- 

‘tled on Section 14, where he still resides. 

At the first town meeting held in Cropsey Township, this town was divided on the 
half section running through Sections 4, 9, etc., for some reason which does not now 
appear very plain, and on this line is the principal bridge over the Mackinaw, an 
iron one built by the county in 1870, the two post offices in the town, and the 
principal road of travel from Potosi on the north, to Saybrook on the south. There 
are five other bridges over this stream, and their early history is that of all bridges on 
Western prairie streams—having the habit of frequently going off when most wanted. 
Latterly, the citizens. have learned by experience to build them more permanently. 
There is no store in town, Saybrook being the principal trading point, although those 
living in the northern part find Potosi a convenient point. No township debt oppresses 
the taxpayers of Anchor, although the record is evidence that it is not their fault that 
they have not now heavy railroad taxes to pay. They repeatedly voted to donate the 
Decatur & State Line Railroad all they asked, to build a road through the town, but 
the possibilities of that railroad were burned up in the Chicago fire. The citizens liv- 
ing in the northern portion of the town are now, under the lead of Mr. Stewart, push- 
ing forward the enterprise known as the Clinton, Bloomington & Northeastern Rail- 
road, with an anticipated station on Section 5. 


CROPS. 


Corn is the principal crop, and probably willremainso. The farmers feed their crop 
liberally to hogs; a few feed cattle. A great déal of corn is drawn to Saybrook, which 
is the market for this town. A few have been raising flax, with good yield, and an 
occasional crop of wheat is raised. Oats are generally considered a good crop. 

Until 1877, this town and Cropsey were together in political organization. A lit- 
tle unfriendliness had grown up; there did not seem to be any convenient common 
center for holding town meetings, and a little strife was known to exist between the 
north and south ends on town affairs. In 1876, a petition was presented to the Board 
of Supervisors, signed by many of the principal citizens, asking to have the town 
divided. The Board granted the petition, and at the suggestion of George R. Buck, 
who was then Supervisor, the new town was named Anchor. What small debts there 
were, were equitably divided, and the township “ property,” consisting of a record-book 
and Clerk’s desk, were parted between them, Cropsey taking the desk and Anchor the 
book. Since the setting-off of Anchor, the following township officers have been 
elected: Supervisors, G. R. Buck and J. T. Tanner; Clerk, J. C. Swatsley ; Assessors, 
S. P. Howell, J. C. Swatsley; Collector, A. Claypool; Justices, J. T. Tanner, C. M. 
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Grapes ; Commissioners of Highways, A. Crotinger, H. A. Thompson. The town has 
usually been Republican. 

No citizen of Cropsey or Anchor has ever been elevated to political or judicial 
office of the county or State. While this is not strange, and by the citizens themselves 
not regretted, as they have not been “seeking office,” and, with all the reforms which 
have been instituted, the time has not come yet when the office seeks the man in all 
cases, still it is a little singular that two of the local clergy who resided here, moved 
into adjoining counties to be soon sent to the Legislature. Mr. A. J. Cropsey moved 
to Livingston County, and was in 1862, elected to the Legislature, and Rev. J. I. Rob- 
inson, who, in 1869, moved to Ford County, was, in 1874, elected to that body by the 
Republicans of Ford and Livingston counties. 

There are two post offices in Anchor, established about two years ago. Both are 
served twice a week by the mail carrier’s line ranning through from Fairbury to Say- 
brook. Garda Post Office, which received its name from the famous Italian lake, is at 
the house of C. W. Kingsley on Section 9, near the iron bridge, and Dart Post Office, 
at the house of Samuel Cary, on Section 33, 


CHURCHES, SCHOOLS, ETC. 


Anchor is reasonably well supplied with churches, and the people seem to be 
interested in spiritual matters. 

“Prairie Chapel” (M. E.),a neat and plain structure, standing near the iron bridge 
is 30x40, and was built in 1874, at a cost of $1,300. Preaching had been held in the 
sotieTh ante for some years quite regularly, when it was thought best to build the 
chapel. Messrs. O. D. Butler, Alex. Shannon, J. C. Swatsley, Z. C. Worley and 
H. A. Thompson were selected to look after the work. It belongs to Fairbury Circuit, 
and the pulpit has been supplied by Revs. D. R. Dietch, Mr. Bealer and James Sanders, 
who now officiates. Preaching service is held each alternate Sabbath, and a Sabbath 
school is maintained. 

Bethel M. E. Church was built on Section 32, in 1876. Mr. George R. Buck, 
a resident of the town, organized a “class” in 1873, at the Sherwood schoolhouse. 
After the organization of the Church, Rev. Josiah Kern preached two years. Then 
followed Rev. William Wiley, under whom the church was built. D. B. Spencer, 
Abraham Crotinger and G. R. Buck were the leading spirits in the building of this 
neat edifice. It is 32x46, and cost $1,600. Rev. Mr. Souders and Rev. Mr. Flowers 
have since officiated. This Church belongs to Union Circuit. 

George R. Buck was instrumental in starting a Sabbath school, in 1868, in the 
Jones’ schoolhouse, on Section 21. In 1869, it became a Unions Sabbath school, and 
was so continued until the building of the Bethel Church, when it was transferred to that 
building and became by general consent a Methodist school; that is,is carried on under 
the officers of that Church. During its existence, Messrs. King, Spray, Parr and Moots 
have m turn acted as Superintendents, and since it has become attached to the Meth- 
odist Church, Messrs Grapes and J. M. Green have superintended. 

In the winter of 1874-75, Rev. P. W. Bishop, whose recent insanity has been a 
source of deep regret to the large circle of friends which he has in McLéan County, 
organized a Cumberland Presbyterian Church at the Rockford schoolhouse. Messrs. 
Pierce, Craig and McReynolds were elected Elders, and fifteen members were received. 
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Mr. Bishop continued to preach for the little society for some time. They have no 
house of worship. 

Rev. Mr. Field, of the ‘‘ United Brethren,” then a circuit preacher, now Presiding 
Elder, organized a class in 1869, and held regular meetings in the Rockford schoolhouse, 
Following him were Rev. B. F. Rhinheart, Rev. Joel Corley and Rev. F. R. Mitchell. 
As a matter of convenience, service was then transferred to the Fairview schoolhouse. 
Revs. Mr. Denton, Levick, Gilbert and Faulk have officiated. A portion of the time 
it belonged to Saybrook Circuit, and a portion of the time to Arrowsmith Circuit. 
They now contemplate building a church upon the Updike land. 

The Christians have no church in Anchor, but have one just across the line in 
Martin, which is convenient to them. Dr. A. W. Green, of Potosi, preaches once a 
month in the Methodist Church near the iron bridge. 

The doctrines of the “ Perfectionists” or the “‘ Holiness” doctrine, as popularly 
called, seems to be quite commonly held by members of the churches in this and sur- 
rounding towns. In some instances the avowal of this belief has been the cause of 
unfriendly feeling, in consequence of a lack of sympathy with the doctrine on the part 
of some of the members. 

Many churches do not always indicate increase of religious life, but a lack 
lack of churches generally shows a lack of religious interest. However it may be, the 
people here seem, with great unanimity, alive to religious and spiritual matters. There 
are nine school ‘districts in Anchor, and it has the largest township school fund 
of any in the county—$14,375. The school section was soldin 1869, for $22 per acre, 
giving a handsome sum, which scems to have been well cared for. The successive School 

.Treasurers have been, W. H. Anderson, A. S. Dart, C. M. Grapes and J. R. Worley. 

The farms show generally good management, clean culture and thrift. There are 
many which are worthy of special notice. 

C. W. Kingsley has 180 acres in Section 9. When he came onto it, in 1868, it 
was raw prairie, and he has madeit one of the finest inthe town. He has good buildings, 
neat and tastefully arranged grounds, good hedges, a nice orchard and good stock. 

A. Crotinger, on Section 32, has 240 acres under good cultivation, with nice 
buildings and comfortable surroundings. _ 

I. N. King has a beautiful place of 160 muees in Section 22; everything looks 
neat and pleasant. 

Thomas Hargett, Samuel Carey and David —— have each a quarter section, 
on Section 33, with large houses and good grounds. 

James Parr has 240 acres in Section 35, which is a good farm, and with a fine house. 

It would seem that the farmers of Anchor have little to wish to make them con- 
tented and happy. 


MARTIN TOWNSHIP. 


Town 24, Range 5 east of the Third Principal Meridian, is Martin. It is six 
miles square; is the second from the east line of the county, and the third from the 
north and south lines. The center of it is twenty-two miles north of east of Bloom- 
ington. The Mackinaw runs entirely across its northern tier of sections, and three- 
fourths of this tier were covered originally with timber. The remainder of the 
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township is prairie-land of the finest kind, both in the richness of its soil and its 
adaptability to thorough culture at all times. There is practically no waste land in the 
town. Bray’s Run and other small streams running across it from its southern to its 
northern border, water and drain its rolling surface, making it unsurpassed in beauty 
and value. Added to this, the general thrift and care of its farmers, the attention to 
buildings, orchards and hedges, the general freedom from foul growth which the farms 
show, all tend to make one remember a visit to Martin pleasantly. 

The town was named from Dr. Eleazer Martin, who, at the time of his death, 
owned a large tract of land, which still belongs to his two daughters, Mrs. Ewing and 
Mrs. Dr. Elder. 

The first settlements were, of course, along the river, and most of those who 
broke the land here and put up their little cabins along the Mackinaw, still live here, 
enjoying the well-earned fruits of their early privations, trials and hopes. 

John Wiley and his sons, William, Lytle R. and Silas W., came here from Indiana 
in the fall of 1835, the year that the land came into market, and entered land on both 
sides of the Mackinaw, near the head of the timber belt. The elder Wiley made his 
little home, with the help of his sons, then young men, on the south bank of the 
stream, where Silas has lived until this year, near the bridge. Here the old gentleman 
lived and died, and Silas remained on the homestead. As soon as the older sons got 
their father’s farm into good working order, they took up land on the north side of the 
stream, and commenced making homes for their future families. They were indueed to 
come into this part of the country by the Pattens, who were relatives of theirs, and had pre- 
ceded them. William built a house, and married in 1841. Eight children were born 
to them, most of whom are living. He owns and works a farm lying in this and the 
adjoining township. 

Lytle R. Wiley remembers well the early days here. The fall of their migration 
was rainy and unpleasant. The roads, where there were any, were muddy, and there 
were no bridges over the streams. The first winter, there was excellent sleighing, 
though not as good as the recent one of 1878-79. He never has seen a winter.equal to 
this. At first, they went to the mill at Kankakee. There was later a horse-power mill 
at Cheney’s Grove, which they sometimes patronized, and sometimes went to Ottawa. 
At certain seasons of the year, the patronage at these distant mills was far beyond their 
capacity to grind, and the settlers had to go prepared to camp out for a week around 
about the mill, waiting for their turns. There was no voting-place nearer than Pleas- 
ant Hill, and there they had to yo until township organization was effected in 1858. 
The nearest store was at Bloomington, and, in case of sickness, they went there for a 
doetor. They brought some stock with them, and had great trouble with wolves. 
Sheep were a necessity to the early settlers; without them they did not know how to 
clothe themselves ; but it was almost impossible to save them from the depredations of 
wolves. During the early years, there was no money to be had. The breed of hogs 
then known in these parts would hardly pass muster as “lard hogs” in any well- 
ordered market. Cattle and horses were good, and easily raised, but there was no 
demand for them for cash. What the pioneer had to eat or wear he must make or 
raise, and store-clothes were at a discount. They raised some wheat, which, by hauling 
to Chicago, would bring 50 to 60 cents per bushel, but it {was a good two-weeks? 
trip to go and return. When Lytle got ready to go to Indiana and marry, he decided 
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to build the best house in this neck o’ woods. The house still stands to show its good 
workmanship. It stands at the road near his present residence. The logs were all 
nicely hewn, and evenly laid up, framed in at the corners, rather than notched; the 
gable-ends clapboarded ; the rafters and roof-boards were sawed stuff. This was in 
1843, and sawed lumber could be procured, then. The shingles still cover the roof 
which were put on thirty-five years ago, and, until recently, there was no leak in it. 
In 1865, Mr. Wiley built his present residence, which is a large, roomy building, and 
cost, at the time it was built, $3,000. It was the largest and finest house in this part 
of the country. It stands exactly on the line between Section 4 in Martin and Section | 
33 in Lawndale. His sleeping-room is in Martin, but he gets “his washing done” 
over in Lawndale. _ He never has had his vote challenged in Martin in consequence of 
having his week’s washing done in the kitchen. He owns over four hundred acres of 
land, and has aiways been a good, careful farmer, never taking any speculative risks. 
He is the father of nine children, eight of whom are living. 

Next to the Wiley family came Curtis Batterton from Kentucky, in the fall of 
1836. He came here on horseback from Madison County, and went on to Missouri, 
but did not like the looks of things there, and returned here and bought eighty acres 
on Section 5, and went back to Kentucky. He returned here the following year, and 
soon after married here, Melinda Henline. He brought apple seeds with him from 
Kentucky and planted. When two years old he grafted them and soon set them out, 
and still has a good orchard. He lived in a log house until he was able to build the 
present snug brick house. The bricks were made on the place, and it is the first, as 
indeed it is the only, brick house in Martin Township, and cost about $1,600. 

The first schoolhouse in the town was built on his land in 1856, and is still used 
as a schoolhouse. : 

For some years after coming here, it was almost impossible to sell anything. He 
drove hogs te Bloomington and sold for $1.25 per 100, dressed. Those who drove to 
Chicago did “two bits” better, but it was a hard, long trip with hogs. He considers 
one of the greatests curses to this country the cockle burrs, which were introduced here 
about 1852, from Kentucky. He never allows one to grow on his farm. He is an 
extremely careful man. His farm and buildings are nice, clean and tidy. He and his 
two sons farm half a section. Their stock is good and fences in order. He is a very 
positive man and does his own thinking. arly in life he was a Democrat, had voted 
for Jackson, but became estranged from that party at the time of the Cincinnati plat- 
form, and the rebellion made him an ardent Republican. His oldest son died in the 
army at Jackson, Tenn., and he brought his remains home for burial. He was not a 
member of the church, so had no particular one to go to, to conduct the funeral service. 
He sent for Elder Sharpless, whom he knew as a clergyman, but was too unwell him- 
self to attend the service. After he recovered from his sickness, he learned that the 
Elder was a Democrat, and he went off and got a Republican minister and had the 
funeral over again. Had he attended the first funeral, however, it is not likely that he 
would have had the second, as David Sharpless was far too good a man to allow political 
feeling to take even possession of his mind on so sad an occasion. 

He well remembers Lincoln in the olden time, and speaks of him as a very plain, 
unassuming man, whom any one would have taken for a plain country farmer instead of 
a lawyer. 
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S. W. Bray came from Indiana in 1855, and entered‘land at Bray’s Clump, a little 
five-acre patch of timber about three miles up the stream, on “ Bray’s Branch,” and 
about one mile, by direct line, from the Mackinaw, on Section 15. He was a son-in- 
law of John Franklin, of Lexington. He entered 160 acres of land, and still lives on 
it, surrounded by a housefull of children and grandchildren, enjoying a pleasant old 
age. The only neighbors were the Wileys and Batterton. The nearest post office was 
Pleasant Hill, and the nearest school was at Batterton’s, three miles away, and this was 
supported by subscription. 

There were some singular features of the school-law of thirty-five years ago. The 
teacher must “board around” a week for a scholar. Hach scholar, or rather the parent, 
was required to furnish a quarter of a cord of wood. It took as much wood to keep a 
schoolhouse warm in those days as to burn a brick-kiln. It was almost invariably fur- 
nished “sled length,” always green and full of sap, and the boys had to chop it up 
noon-times and recesses. Almost hourly the request was made of the teacher to per- 
mit one to go out and bring in some wood, for by so doing he could get a half-hour’s 
spell of chopping. Then the wood was almost always too long for the stove. Then 
the little fellows would ask to stand by the stove, to get warm, ostensibly, but really to 
scrape the sap off the ends of the sticks, as it “sizzled” out, and eat it. Another 
thing which seems strange to us now was, that no child who had even a drop of African 
blood in its veins could attend school under any terms. 

Dr. Payne, now of Lexington, entered and improved a farm of eighty acres, at 
the head of the timber, in 1854. He remained on it a few years and sold to Richard R. 
Williams, who farmed it ten years and sold to John Bradford, and moved to Lexington. 

The Puett farm, of 160 acres, in Section 2,in the same neighborhood, was taken 
up the same year. It is now owned by James E. Wood, who has gone to Indiana. 

In the year 1856, James E. Wood took up 160 acres in Section 3, and lived on 
it several years. It is a good farm, with good buildings. 

Perry Parker took up or purchased about three hundred and fifty acres of land in 
Section 3, about the year 1853, and, in 1858, sold it to W. G. Anderson, who had 
moved from Indiana, but had lived near Bloomington. Mr. Anderson was a man of 
intelligence and good education, and at once set about improving and beautifying his 
farm and home. He was an ordained Elder of the Christian Church, and devoted 
much time to the religious interests of the people with whom Providence had cast his 
lot. He established a Sabbath school, and commenced preaching in the schoolhouses as 
soon as there were any, and carried on, with the aid of other brethren, regular relig- 
ious meetings, from which grew the “ Antioch” Church, a notice of which will be 
found under the proper head. 

He carried on his farm successfully for fifteen years, making cattle-feeding the 
principal business. He introduced pure blood cattle and hogs, and now has a herd of 
about thirty-five short-horns and a large lot of Berkshire hogs, which variety has 
always been a favorite with cattle-men, from their ability to take care of themselves 
among cattle. 

Four years ago, he was appointed Financial Agent of Eureka College, in Woodford 
County, and has but just returned to his farm, which has been in charge of his son. 
His energy and zeal have never flagged in the work he has found to do, and he has 
been a valuable and useful citizen. 
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The large farm known as the “ Harpole farm ” lies just opposite these farms, consist- 
ing of the east half ofSection 10 and all of Section 11, at the head of the timber, and includes 
the separate grove known as “ Funk’s Bunch.” The Mackinaw runs across both sections: 
and that it is one of the best’ cattle-farms in the town or county is evidenced by the 
fact that it was early selected by Mr. Isaac Funk for one of his farms, and he was never 
known to select anything but the best when he had his choice. In 1858, he put J. S. 
W. Johnson on it, to improve it and feed cattle. Johnson was a good manager, and 
continued in control of it until 1866, when he died. Mr. Funk having died, it came 
into possession of his son George, who sold it to Peter Harpole. At the latter’s death, 
two years later, his widow went to Bloomington to live. Alfred Harpole now has 
charge of it, carrying about two hundred head of cattle, feeding some, but, like all these 
farmers, much fewer than they formerly did. There is abundance of water, fine feed- 
yards, good buildings and good accommodations. 

Soon after this, the prairie began to be made into farms. Prof Turner had demon- 
strated that the Osage orange, which was a native of a southern clime, would stand our 
winters, and could make a fence. Coal had been found to burn well, and it began to 
appear that men could live on these prairies. Capt. James Kennedy (or Jeems, as he 
insists upon calling it,) is a character which few men in Martin do not know, and whom 
to know is to get acquainted with at once. Born and raised in the blue-grass region of 
Kentucky, he found, as his‘boys grew up around him, that he ought to get out of that 
country, not that he expected to find any better one, but his shrewd foresight told him 
that the stern logic of events must lead to war sooner or later, and he did not want to 
be in it. He knew that this country never could be divided, and that the attempt 
would be made, and he did not mean to be in it. He was a firm Whig in politics, and 
expected always to be. 

In 1852, he sold out there and came to Bloomington with means enough to buy 
him a good farm and stock it. Being particular about his future home, he did not buy at 
once, but rented a farm at Bloomington on the Peoria road. He carefully looked over 
all this country, and found in the place he now lives on, Section 21, just what suited 
him, but it was not for sale. Peter Folsom, who owned it, was holding it, but afterward 
sold to Alexander Miller, and Capt. Kennedy bought of him. 

He had been Captain of the militia; in Kentucky, and raised a company for the 
Mexican war, but it was not accepted, as the regiments were all full. He brought a 
thorough-bred, short-horn herd with him from’Kentucky, and was one of the early and 
most efficient friends of the County Agricultural Society, of which he was for some years 
President. In 1860, he was the candidate of the Democrats for Representative from this 
county. 

He is full of early incidents, one of which is worthy of repeating, as showing the 
currency troubles of olden times. He started once on a business trip to Bloomington, 
Ind., and took money out of the bank at Bloomington, before starting. Arriving at 
Terre Haute, he stepped on the cars, and, when the conductor came around, he had not 
a bill which would pass in the sovereign State of Indiana. He tried every plaster he 
had, and none would fit on that soil. He asked the conductor what he must do, and 
received the reply that he would have to get off. He then asked whether, in the opinion 
of the conductor, he would be permitted to walk on the track after the train had gone, 
with that money in his inside pocket. This sally so amused the conductor that he did 
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not put him off, and he got to the end of his journey by borrowing from an entire 
stranger. 

After he bought the farm he now lives on, there were, for a time, so few people 
living here that they could not have a sehool. For a year they did keep a school in a 
private house, hiring the house-wife to teach it, but in 1865 and 1866 the rush of settle- 
ment was so great that schoolhouses were built, and everything moved off smoothly. 

He has always taken a lively interest in public affairs, and especially in township 
affairs. or years this town has been without any pauper expense. He has been re- 
peatedly elected Supervisor, and made a very useful member of the County Board. He 
has a good farm, bountifully supplied with fruit, and, at seventy-five, he is spending 
a green old age, with nothing to complain of, and few regrets. He does regret 
however, that the people of this prairie country did not earlier learn that they 
eould get along without having to fence against other people’s cattle. He says he did 
not know, until after the people over in Cropsey Township adopted their ordinance against 
eattle running at large, that it could be done. Had it been done twenty years sooner, 
it would have saved the farmers the millions they expended in fences. 

Capt. Kennedy is a member of the Christian Church; has been a liberal supporter 
of religious affairs, and contributed largely to building four different churches. He has 
been three times married; is the father of six children, four of whom survive. 


TOWNSHIP ORGANIZATION. 


The following is the roll of officers who have been elected to the various township 
offices since its organization : 


Votes 


Date. maaat: Supervisor. ~“ | Clerk. Assessor, | Collector. 
| 
1859, 27|J. 58. W. Johngon..... iM. Brookése. cc... <- FE. W. Anderson...... S. W. Bray. 
1860 353.8. W. Johnson.....|M. Brooke..........0006 E. W. Anderson...... H. CU. Langstaff. 
1861 33/H. C. Langstaff........ M. Brooke.............. kK. W. Anderson...... P. Horney. 
1862 30/H. C. Langstaff........ M: Brookes... «scenes R. D. Anderson ...... W.G. Anderson. 
1863 388J. S. W. Johnson..../M. Brooke.............. W. G. Anderson...... J. W. Ritter. 
1864 33\R. R. Williams........ Hb RP OVOOU acscesceenee W. L. Anderson...... H. C. Langstaff. 
1865 81/W. G. Anderson...... IJ APOC ees: cca J. S. W. Johnson.....|B. W. Smith. 
1866 63/W. G. Anderson...... VB dep Wailleycsscccecet Bow .ssmithte ce A. Hudson. 
1867 80/8. Mic) WIIGY 2, ..sceseve Bi J. aWaleynn....s.eee J, Mundelli...ccccscees W. L. Foster. 
1868 1008. W. Wiley............ J; S. Wiiley:c:..-ssses- J. WW Cen. Jee eee W. L. Foster. 
1869 94/J. Kennedy............ Ww. Brooke: occ George Little ......... J. E. Walden. 
1870 108\W. P. Brooke......... W. Ee Senithie....ccs Isaac Bunn.........00. W. L. Foster. 
1871 115\James Gillan........... iM. S. Morris. ......... J. O. Mundell......... J. H. Richie. 
1872) 76\James Gillan........... M. S.. Morris¢........ J. Q Mundell......... J. H. Richie. 
1873) 90|Jacob Richie........... M. 8. Morris......... Isane Bunn.......ceoee M. Brooke. 
1874 93 James Kennedy...... Mi 1S: Wlornishie.scee J. O. Mundell......... William Penell. 
1875: 85|J. Kennedy .........00. Me S.. Morrisicsenec G. W. Kellerweem J. M. Wilson. 
1876 97\James Gillan........005 M. S. Morris......... G. W. Keller.......... William Gillan. 
1877 84\ James Gillan.......ce0. M. S. Morris......... G. W. Keller.......... William Gillan. 
1878) 77\James Gillan........... M. S. Morris......... G. W. Kelller22.e William Gillan. 


———— 


Those who have served as Justices of the Peace are B. W. Smith, J. R. Williams, 
R. Horney, W. H. Anderson, N. Hawk, James Gillan, C. W. Spawr, D. Bierbower 
and S. IT. Ridgeley. The following have been Commissioners of Highways: R. R. 
Williams, S. W. Wiley, H. C. Langstaff, C. Batterton, H. G. Anderson, A. S. Hudson, 
J. Lyons, L. Warner, J. Carter, J. Bunn, J. R. Williams, J.. Twogood, William Wil- 
son, S. Dean, Joseph Nye, William Hurt, T. Wilson, W. H. Anderson, L. J. Willhoite. 
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Milton S. Morris, Treasurer of the School Trustees, reports, in 1877, the following : 
Number of school districts, 7 ; number of schoolhouses, 6; number of children under twenty- 
one years, 419; number — six and twenty-one years, 276; number of children 
enrolled, 256 ; ‘aman of school fund, $3,478; amount paid vais $1,786.66; total 
expense of every kind, $3,354. Like many ditiw: townships, Martin « fooled” away 
the school section, which, with proper care, would have made a fund large enough to 
support all the schools in the town. 

CHURCHES. 

There are three churches in Martin, each being on the edge of the town, so that 
it accommodates others than the inhabitants of this township. The “ Antioch” 
Church, as its name would naturally indicate, belongs to the Christian denomination. 
Early in the settlement of the country, Elders W. G. Anderson, M. H. Knight, and 
other devoted men, began to assemble the people together on the Lord’s Day and on 
other occasions, for religious meditation and instruction. A Sabbath school soon fol- 
lowed, and the audiences outgrowing the accommodations, it was determined to build a 
house for worship. A suitable piece of land was procured in Section 1, and a ceme- 
tery was laid out, and in 1873, the present Antioch Church was built, 30x45, a plain 
four-wall structure, costing $1,400. These brethren were greatly assisted in their build- 
ing enterprise by S. W. Wiley, John Hinshaw and others. Dr. Green, of Potosi, 
together with Messrs. Anderson and Knight, have conducted regular religious services 
in the church. 

The “ Martin Valley” Christian Church was built in 1873, in the middle of Rit- 
ter’s meadow, in the southeastern part of town. It is about 40x54, a plain building, 
without spire or decoration, and cost about $1,500. At the time. it was built, it was 
understood that a road would be laid out on the section line running by it, but difficul- 
ties arose in regard to it, and it now seems likely that it will cost almost as much to make a 
road to it as the house originally cost. It is proposed to move it to Arrowsmith, and as 
most of those who now attend will be as near there as where it now stands, it will prob- 
ably go. The gentlemen who were largely instrumental in the building, were John 
Nickerson, Joseph Goddard, William Hurt, Mr. Lopeman, Elias Buzic and Capt. Kennedy. 

The “ Martin Valley” United Brethren Church was built in 1869, at a cost of 
about $1,500. The building committee was James Gillan and Jacob Richie. 

The township contains many excellent farms, some of the best of which have 
been already mentioned. 

James Gillan, who for several years has represented the town on the County 
Board of Supervisors, came here from Tremont, Tazewell County, in 1865, and bought, 
and commenced improving, what is now a fine fin in Section 23. Heis of Trish ninth 
and a man of excellent judgment, and is held in great respect. At that time land was 
selling at from $7 to $10 per acre. 

Isaac Bunn, originally from Pennsylvania, esteemed by all one of the best farmers, 
came here in 1864. He farms three-quarters of a section in Sections 18 and 19. Hehas 
excellent land, good buildings, and is comfortably fixed. He formerly fed cattle largely, 
but that line of farming has become much depressed since the opening of the great 
eattle-fields of Colorado and the West. 

John Ritter was here, on Section 34, as early as 1864, and James Hagler on Section 
29 at the same date. They have both good farms and high rolling land. These men 
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came at a time when they had their pick of thousands of acres of as good land as the sun 
ever shone on. 

Jacob H. Richie, on Section 35, and Mr. Springer, on Section 36, have nice farms, 
and both are among the best farmers in town. 

William Wilson has half of Section 16, which is also a well-managed farm. John 
Nickerson owns a large farm in Section 28, with fair buildings, extensive orchards and 
comfortable appointments. J. M. Sells has a fine farm of 480 acres, with comfortable. 
buildings and improvements. 

J. HE. Walden was born in McLean County. Early went into the army, where he 
served until 1865. On coming home, he bought eighty acres of land in Section 27, 
where he still resides. His brother, Solomon K. Walden, lives on the large Henline 
property, which has recently been purchased by Gen. Gridley. The two sections 
belonging to the Henlines had never been plowed until 1878, when the north one was 
put into corn, and the south one will be this year. The Martin tract will also be planted 
this year for the first time. Renters on these new lands give two-fifths, and the chances 
are a premium at that. 

There is noticeable throughout an appearance of thrift and healthy improvement. 
There are no very rich men to cause jealous emulation ; no very poor to call for pity or 
pauper bills. A friendly Christian spirit seems to pervade. No neighborhood quarrels, 
and no expensive litigation have estranged friends or broken in upon the general good 
feeling. 

There is no post office in Martin, the people generally going to Arrowsmith or Say- 
brook on the south for trade and for postal facilities. They do not greatly desire rail- 
roads, either. They seem remarkably contented, peaceful, successful and happy. 
What more can any neighborhood want ? . 


BI@GHRAPHICAL SKETCHES 
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-——~—W. H. H. ADAMS, President Wesleyan University, Bloomington ; was born in Effingham Co., 
Ill, March 30, 1840, and is the son of Christopher B. and Sarah (Ganaway) Adams, who were 
early settlers of Illinois; Dr. Adams’ father was a farmer; the Doctor was engaged in farming 
from the time he was able to hold the hoe or handle the plow in the summer months, and in the 
winter attended the district schools. In 1862, he enlisted as a private in Company A, 111th I, 
V.I.; he carried the musket the first nine months in the service; he was then elected lst 
Lieutenant; he organized the first company of Contrabands for service; he was Captain of Com- 
pany A Battery, doing service on the road from Columbus, Ky., to Mobile, Ala.; July 4, 1865, 
he resigned and returned to Illinois, and in, 1865, entered the Preparatory School at Evanston, 
Ill. ; here he graduated; he then entered the Theological Seminary; in 1870, he joined the 
Illinois Conference, at Shelbyville, and was stationed at different places in Illinois. In 1875, he 
became President of the Weslyan University. 

E. J. ADAMS, grocer, Bloomington; was born in Tioga Co., Penn., April 3, 1844, where he 
was raised and educated. He came to Illinois in 1865, engaging with the St. Louis & Jackson- 
ville Railroad Company, and, through meritorious conduct, was soon put in charge of a 
passenger-train, and continued as Conductor until 1874; he then began in mercantile business 
as traveling salesman for McMillen & Compton; thence with Roush & Humphreys, wholesale 
grocers; here he learned the business, and opened on his own account in 1878; his place of 
business is at 112 North Main street; here he keeps a fine store, with a well-assorted stock of 
goods. He married Miss Susan C., daughter of Joseph Caswell, of Jacksonville, 11]., Dec. 20,- 
1872; they have three children. 

AGLE & SONS, leather and findings; Bloomington. The representative firm in leather 
and findings is that of Agle & Sons, 205 S. Center street. At Gowanda, N. Y., they have 
a large leather manufacturing establishment. Their store here is stocked with their own manu- 
facture of goods. Those who are judges do not hesitate to pronounce their goods the best in the 
market. Their business here is conducted by Mr. George Agle, one of the junior members of 
the firm; he is a native of Erie Co., N. Y.; was born in 1845, and began learning the trade of a 
tanner with Charles Seigle, of Hamburg, N. Y.; he came West in 1861, und engaged in the hide 
and leather trade in this city, remaining here for five and a half years, and then returning to 
New York, where he was engaged in business for about six years; then again returned to Bloom- 
ington, and engaged in the hide and wool trade with Mr. J. Clark, this partnership lasting for 
two and a half years, when Mr. Agle again engaged in business alone, at his present location, 
where he has since remained; understanding the manufacture of leather and being thoroughly 
posted in all the detaiis of his business, he has met with very gratifying success, and has con- 
ducted his business so that the firm of Agle & Sons is well and favorably known to our business 
men and to the people. 

-—— C. S. ALDRICH, grocer, Bloomington ; firm of Aldrich & Bro., wholesale and retail grocers, 
One of the leading stores of this class is that owned and conducted by Aldrich & Bro., located at 
109 East Front street. They are careful and reliable business men, whose aim is to secure that 
patronage which shall result from the merits of their goods and fair dealing. They have exhib- 
ited an enterprise worthy of commendation, in always being among the first to secure seasonable 
articles, and always aim to keep only the best grades. C.8. Aldrich is a native of New York, 
and son of Lucius and Mary A. (Thorp) Aldrich; he was born Nov. 18, 1833. During his early 
life he obtained a good education, and fora number of years followed teaching; in 1860, he 
removed to Montgomery, Ala., and there engaged in teaching; and at the beginning of the late 
war, he returned to his home and organized a company and entered the army as Ist Lieutenant 
of the 85th N. Y. V. I., and from meritorious service was raised to the office of Major; he partici- 
pated in many of the most severe engagements of the war; he lay prisoner several months at. 
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Macon, Savannah and Columbia, S. C., where he made a very hazardous escape, and was some 
thirty days in the Blue Ridge and Alleghany Mountains before reaching the Union army; he 
was mustered out in December, 1864, and returned to Canandaigua, N. Y., and entered the Can- 
andaigua Academy as teacher. In 1865, he embarked in the dry goods business, continuing 
until 1868, when he came to Bloomington and began the grocery business, and has risen to his 
present standing through industry and integrity. He married Miss Uphemia Van Buskirk, of 
his native State, Oct. 18, 1869; they have four children, three of whom are still living. 

-— L. ALLIN, dentist, Bloomington. There is probably not a single one of the old settlers of 
McLean Co., and particularly those who first settled where the city of Bloomington now stands, 
that will be, or should be, remembered as long and with such feelitigs of respect and honor as 
the father of Lee Allin. It was he that began the building of the city in good earnest by laying 
off forty acres of his farm in town lots. This being the first beginning of a town and is now the 
heart of the city, and being fully described clsewhere we will not: repeat it. His son, Lee Allin, 
who is now and has been during his life. a resident of the city, was born Nov. 27, 1828; during 
his early life, he had but little chance of getting an education, the schools being such as are 
usually found in a new country. For a time he was engaged in mercantile pursuits; but this 
not just to his liking, he gave it up, and, in 1854, began the study of dentistry. After having 
learned the business, he opened an office for himself, and has since been engaged in the business; 
his specialty is fine plate-work, and it is generally conceded that his work is not surpassed by any 
dentist in the city; he has a pleasant suite of rooms located at 116 South Main street, where he 
is found regularly during business hours. Sept. 7, 1852, he married Miss McFarland, of Jack- 
sonville, Tl]. 

J.W. ANDERSON, machinist, Bloomington; was born in Butler Co., Ohio, May 5, 1842, and was 
raised and schooled in Preble Co., where he learned blacksmithing, in which occupation he continued 
until the beginning of the late war, when heenlisted in the 20th Ohio for three months’ service; 
he then returned and took up his trade until 1863, when he re-enlisted with the 120th Ind. V. I., 
and served as flag-bearer for twenty-six months; he came to Bloomington in 1868, where he has 
since lived; his place of business‘is 305 West Washington street; here he runs a fine little 
machine-shop, and is prepared to manufacture buggies, spring and platform wagons, and all 
kinds of jobbing ; being a competent workman and a thorough business man, he hasan excellent 
trade. He married Miss Sallie A. Ledwell, of Butler Co., Ohio, June 8, 1861; they have a family 
of. three—William T., Leonard E. and Mabel. 

JOSEPH ATOR, County Sheriff, Bloomington; was born in Montgomery Co., Ohio, Nov. 9, 
1830; son of William and Isabel (Dodds) Ator; he was left to battle with the world without parental 
advice and care, being raised by an uncleand receiving but a limited education; at the age of 15, 
he began the trade of a printer, but soon abandoned it for that of a cooper, in which business he 
continued several years; then, for a time, he traveled extensively through the Southwest; he 
finally returned to his native county, and, Feb. 15, 1856, was married to Miss Margaret Waltz, 
of Montgomery Co.; they came to McLean Co., IIl., in 1857, locating in Towanda, where he fol- 
lowed his trade for a time. During the late war, he enlisted with the 145th I. V. I., serving to 
the expiration of his enlisted term; he located in Bloomington in 1871, and opened in the coop- 
ering business, which he continued until 1872, when he was appointed Deputy Sheriff, and served 
some four years; his election to the office occurred in November, 1878. 

JOHN HOWARD BURNITAM, Bloomington; was born at Essex, Mass., on the north side 
of Cape Ann, Oct. 31, 1834; his parents were of the old Puritan stock; his father, John Burn- 
ham, was a descendant of John Burnham, who came to this country in 1634, and the original 
farm descended from father to son for six generations; his mother was a Perkins, and a Choate 
on her mother’s side; she is a first cousin to Rufus Choate, the famous lawyer; Mr. Burnham 
emigrated to [Ninois in the fall of 1855, living for two years at Barrington, Cook Co.; while there, 
he taught school two winters; in the spring of 1858, he came to Bloomington, where he attended 
the Normal School; here he graduated July 4, 1861; Aug. 20, 1861, he entered the army as Ist 
Lieutenant of the Normal Students Co. A, in the 33d Regiment I. V. I.; he was in the battle of 
Fredericktown, Mo., Oct. 25, 1861; at the fight at Cotton Plant, or ‘‘ Cache River,’’ Ark., July 
7, 1862, and in several skirmishes; he was promoted Captain, Sept. 5, 1862; in 1864, he was 
Superintendent of the Bloomington City Schools, and in July, 1864, became editor of the Panta- 
graph, remaining nearly three years in this position. Jan. 23, 1866, he married Miss Almira S. 
Ives, daughter of A. B. Ives, of Bloomington; in 1867, he became general contracting agent for 
an iron highway bridge company, which position he now fills. 

JOSEPH BACON, planing-mill, Bloomington. Mr. Joseph Bacon is another of the enter- 
prising business men of Bloomington. He isa native of the State of New York, though most 
of his life has been spent in the West. For twelve years, he was engaged in boating on the 
Mississippi River. He was engaged from 1849 until 1858 in working at the carpenter and 
joiner’s trade, which he had learned in Indiana. In 1858, he engaged in the planing-mill 
business, which he has since followed. His mill is located on East Douglas street ; his business 
now being mostly custom-work. ln 1876, he was unfortunate enough to lose his left hand by having 
it mangled ina saw. In 1878, he put in one run of stone for grinding corn and mixed feed, and 
has since been doing some business in this line. 
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WILLIAM F. BAIRD; loan agent, Bloomington. Among the better class of loan agents 
stands the firm of Baird & Tuttle. Mr. Baird was born in Ohio; in 1853, he came to McLean 
Co. Here he has been engaged in stock-raising, and.owns 1,000 acres of fine improved land near 
Shirley. Mr. Baird, while in Ohio, was Conductor on the Little Miami [silroad. 

S. D. BAKER, grocer, Bloomington. His parents were Dr. Isaac and Susannah M. (Dodge) 
Baker, who were pioneers of McLean Co. They came to what is now McLean County in 1827, 
settling first at Hurley’s Grove, and after a few months removed to Funk’s Grove, where they 
remained two years; thence to Blooming Grove; and when the land came into market his 
father entered 160 acres. During his early life he had learned surveying, and, in 1831, with the 
assistance of James Allen and W. Orendorff, he laid out the original town of Bloomington. At 
the mecting of the first Board of Commissioners of McLean Co., Mr. Baker was chosen Clerk 
of the County Commissioners’ Court, which position he held fifteen years. He served as Post- 
master for a number of years. He was a much respected citizen, and always took an active 
part in all public matters pertaining to the good of the community in which he lived. He died 
in April, 18738, at the ripe age of 90 years. The subject of this sketch was born in Washington 
Co., Ohio, Feb. 14, 1820. Among those who have lived in McLean Co. many years, and watched 
its growth and helped to bring it to its present condition, are the Bakers. S. D. Baker was for 
many years in mercantile business in Le Roy. In 1874, he removed to Topeka, Kan., on account 
of the health of his family; he remained two years, after which he settled in Bloomington, at 
115 S. Center st., which was the site occupied by his father in 1832, and the location of the 
post office as early as 1834. Here he keeps a fine grocery store, with a good assortment of the 
best grade of goods. He is a liberal, wide-awake citizen and business man, and enjoys a good 
paying trade, and the confidence of a large number of warm friends. He married Miss Laura 
A. Edwards, of this county, March 14, 1848. They have two children living—Frank W. and 
Eva. 

FRANCIS BALL, wagon-maker, Bloomington; was born in Franklin Co., Mass., Dec. 13, 
1831; he was brought to Tazewell Co., Ill., in 1886, where he was raised, schooled, and learned 
the trade of wagon-making. He came to Bloomington, IIl., in 1859, where he has since lived, a 
respected citizen, and enjoys the reputation of being a first-class workman. He began business on 
his own account in 1874. His residence, No. 405 E. Olive street, is a pleasant home, and a happy 
family surrounds him. He married Miss Mary Judge, of Tazewell Co., July 2, 1854;. they have 
two children—David and Harrie W. * ‘ 

A. J. BARNES, butcher, Bloomington; son of James and Mary (Roberts) Barnes ; was born 
in Madison Co., Ky., Oct. 5, 1830, where he was raised and schooled; he followed agricultural 
pursuits and stock-dealing for many years. Oct. 12, 1851, he married Miss Rachel A., daughter 
of ‘lurner Barnes, a prominent farmer of Madison Co., Ky.; they came to McLean Co., Ill, in 
1854, settling in Bloomington Township, where he has since lived, « well-to-do citizen, having 
taken an active part in matters pertaining to the good of the community. In 1877, he began 
the butcher business, and is located on W. Washington street, where he keeps all kinds of fresh 
and salt meats, and, with the assistance of his sons, is doing a fine business. Mr. and Mrs. 
Barnes. are members of the Methodist Episcopal Church, and have raised a family of eight 
children. ‘ 

C. C. BARROWS, pawnbroker and dealer in jewelry, Bloomington, of the firm of C. C. Bar- 
rows & Co.; was born in Geneseo Co., Mich., in 1849, and is the son of J. and Eliza (Ray) 
Barrows; his father was a farmer, and engaged in real estate business. Mr. Barrows was at one 
time city editor of one of the leading papers of Peoria, Il. In 1875, he came to Bloomington 
and commenced the pawnbroker’s and jewelry business ; he ranks among the best jewelry houses 
of the city, and is the only one in the general pawnbroker’s business. 

HENRY BEHR, grocer, Bloomington; was born in Prussia Oct. 5, 1851, and came to this 
country with his people in 1866, locating in Utica, N. Y.; here he found employment as drug 
clerk, and, at the end of two years, being well versed in medicine, he became prescription clerk, 
and acted in this capacity until 1570, when he came to Bloomington; here he was for a time a 
grocery clerk, and, after some three years, he engaged in the same business in company with 
Mr. Penner, the firm being Penner & Behr; in 1876, he became the sole proprietor; he is 
located at No. 1009 W. Chestnut street, where he keeps a good stock. 

A. H. BELL & BRO., photographers, Bloomington; the above-named parties are one of the 
leading firms in photography in Bloomington ; they began business, in 1877, as Mays & Bell: in 
1878, it was changed to A. H. Bell & Bro., consisting of A. H. and 8. E. Bell; these gentlemen 
do good work, and their prices are as reasonable as any in the city, for the style of work; they 
have a most finely-furnished studio; and their father was one of the early setilers of Bloom- 
ington. ; 

—~ REUBEN M. BENJAMIN, County Judge; Bloomington; is a native of Columbia Co., N. Y.; 
was born June 29, 1833, and is of English extraction; he was brought up on a farm, attending 
the district school in the winters, until he was about 14 years old; he prepared for college at 
Kinderhook Academy, and graduated at Amherst College, Mass., in 1853; for the ensuing year 
he was Principal of Hopkins Academy, of Hadley, Mass.; he next attended the lectures of Parker, 
Parsons & ,Washburn, at the Law Institute in Harvard University, two terms, me then, in 
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1855-56, was tutor in Amherst College. He came to Bloomington in the spring of 1856, and was 
admitted to the practice of law, upon the examination and certificate of Abraham Lincoln, Sept. 
5, 1856, and, later in the fall, he entered into partnership with Messrs. Gridley & Wickizer, 
remaining with themmntil the former retired from practice, and the latter entered the army; in 
the spring of 1863, he formed a partnership with Hon. Thomas F. Tipton. In November, 1869, 
Mr. Benjamin was elected a Delegate to the Constitutional Convention of this State, and was 
appointed a member of the Committee on the Bill of Rights, Municipal Corporations, State Insti- 
tutions and Public Buildings; he took an active part in the preparation and discussion of some 
of the most important articles of the Constitution of 1870; he was of counsel for the people in 
the now historical cases of the Chicago & Alton Railroad Company vs. The People ex. rel. Gusta- 
vus Koerner et al., Commissioners (67 Ill. 12), and Munn et al. vs. The People of the State of 
Illinois (69 Jl]. 80), in which the power of the State to control railroad and warehouses was 
finally established: he was elected County Judge of McLean County in 1878, and re-elected in 
1877; during his career as Judge of the County Court, he has won the admiration of the bar and 
of the people, by the promptness and accuracy with which he dispatches business. It is a satisfac- 
tion to the people that they have an able jurist at the head of this tribunal, and one who is 
thoroughly competent to administer its affairs with honor to himself and the county. Mr. Ben- 
jamin was instrumental in establishing the Bloomington Law School (which is elsewhere spoken 
of in this work), in April, 1874, and was honored with the Deanship, in which capacity he still 
officiates. He was married to Miss Laura K., daughter of David G. Woodin, Esq., of Columbia 
Co., N. Y , Sept. 15, 1856. 

HH. R. BENSON, Bloomington; Mr. Benson was born at Manlius, Onondaga Co., N. Y.; at 
the age of 10 years, he was selected for proficiency from the district school, to attend the Manlius 
College ; at the age of 14 he came West; he taught successfully a district school, at the age of 
14; he next went into a dry goods store as clerk, which occupation he followed for six years; at 
the age of 21 he entered the mercantile business, but was soon aftér burned out, at Moline, II1.; 
while a dry goods clerk he commenced the study of law; his next move was to Chicago, where 
he entered the law office of Chase & Storrs as a student ; he attended the Law Department of the 
Chicago University, and graduated in 1864; he then located in Chenoa, and there built up a good 
business ; he was City Clerk and Attorney of that place for five years, securing the organization 
of the town and drafting many of its ordinances; he left a good practice to come to Blooming- 
ton, locating here in the fall of 1871; he entered at once into active practice, and now enjoys a 
good business ; that Mr Benson is a good collector no one can doubt, when it is understood that 
he was collector for the Bloomington Law Library, and was successful in collecting dues off the 
lawyers; as a collector he needs no other recommendation. 

S. BISHOP, A. M., M. D., Bloomington; another of the physicians of Bloomington of more 
than ordinary ability, isS. Bishop, A. M., M. D. He is a native of Clark County, Ohio, aud was 
born December 3, 1826. During his early life, he had but little opportunity of attending school, 
or in other ways procuring an education. Leaving his home at the age of 21, his first move was 
to go to Chicago, where he began working and attending school. This he followed until 1858, 
when he became a literary graduate at Madison University, N. Y., and, from the Theological 
Department of the same institution, he again graduated in the year 1860. Some seven years 
after this, he began the study of medicine, and attended lectures at the Homeopathic Medical 
College, of Missouri, and at the St. Louis College of Homeopathic Physicians and Surgeons, at 
which last college he became a graduate of the science of medicine, in 1870. He practiced a short 
time during 1869-70, in St. Louis, and, in 1870, he went to Moline, Ill., where he located and 
practiced about five and a half years. In the fall of 1875, he came to Bloomington, where he 
has since resided and practiced his profession. He is a member of the McLean County Homeo- 
pathic Medical Society, and also of the Illinois State Homoeopathic Medical Association. He con- 
tributes now and then to medical journals, and continues to be an enthusiastic student of med- 
icine, and is a firm believer in the homeopathic law of cure. 

E. H. BLANCHARD, druggist, Bloomington; among the business men of Bloomington who 
are thoroughly educated gentlemen, is Mr. E. H. Blanchard, the Chestnut street druggist; he is 
a native of Vermont; a graduate of the Middlebury College, also a graduate of the Andover 
Theological College, of Massachusetts. He was Pastor of the Congregational Church, of Warwick, 
Mass., for eight years. lt was there he became acquainted with Mr. Blaine, and many other 
prominent men of national reputation, some of whom were members of his church. His health 
failing, he came West, in 1868, and, in 1869, became the successor of Wm. W. Marmon, by the 
purchase of the Chestnut Street Drug Store, which he has since conducted successfully. By energy 
and economy, he has established a fair business, and is well known and respected by many of 
the prominent citizens of Bloomington. 

2 W.J. BROWNELL, boots and shoes, Bloomington; among the leading firms in the boot and 
shoe line, is that of W. J. Brownell, who is a native of Cooperstown, Otsego Co., N. Y. In 1862, 
he came West, and engaged in the dry goods business, in Bloomington. This business he fol- 
lowed until 1874, when he sold out, and, in 1875, embarked in the boot and shoe trade, which 
business he has since successfully operated. His establishment is located at 106 West Washing- 
ton street. Here he has shown both good taste and judgment in fitting up his store, and in 
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‘buying goods: The second floor is used for manufacturing, and the first as a salesroom, the latter 

being elegantly furnished with fine carpets, large mirrors and elegant sofas, for the convenience 
of his lady customers, as his specialty is fine ladies’ goods, of which he has a fine assortment, 
keeping the very finest make, and latest styles of French kid and prunello goods, as well asa 
fine assortment of children’s, misses’ and men’s light and heavy wear. He is enjoying a good 
trade, which is the result of his own energy, industry and good financiering. 

BLOOMINGTON PORK PACKING COMPANY. In speaking of the business industries 
of Bloomingtor, the Bloomington Pork Packing Company deserve more than a passing 
notice. They began business in the fall of 1873, the firm then being William Van Sehoick, 
George A. Tyner and U. O. Andrus, the firm name being William Van Schoick & Co. 
In 1877, Mr. N. N. Winslow became a member of the firm, Mr. U. 0. Andrus retiring, the 
firm name changing to Bloomington Pork Packing Company. Their establishment is located 
close to the I., B. & W. and L. B. & M. Railway Depots, their main building being 124x74, 
two stories and basement; this is used for slaughtering hogs, pickling hams and salting 
meats. In connection with this, they have what is known as the Gridley Malt Building; 
this building is 140x44, two stories high; this they use for canvasing and putting up meats 
for market. Their office, which is a separate building, is located close to both, and to the 
seales. Their first season’s packing, in the winter of 1873-74, was 1,800 hogs; since that, they 
have gradually increased the business, until this season they will slaughter about 16,000. They 
are energetic business men, and have conducted their business in such a manner as to be not 
only a credit to themselves, but a benefit to the public generally, as they have established a 
permanent market where farmers can always get the highest market price for their stock, and 
in giving employment to a large number of men. The senior member of the firm and general 
manager of the house, is Mr. William Van Schoick, who is a native of Monmouth Co., N.J.; he 
was born in 1828, and seems to have been a natural genius, as well as an able financier; he has 
learned the trades of printing, stove-molding and brick-making. In 185], he located at Rich- 
mond, Ind., where he engaged in the manufacture of brick, remaining there until 1858, when 
he removed to Bloomington. While in Richmond, he did the largest day’s work in the molding 
of sand-brick that has ever been known, the number being 14,369, time, thirteen hours; upon 
the completion of it, he was forced upon a scaffold and carried upon the shoulders of his men 
and the students, from the brick-vard up through the streets of the city. In 1858, when he 
came to this city, he began the manufacture of brick, giving employnient to from forty to one 
hundred men. He contracted for and completed the building of the Wesleyan College, as well 
as many other prominent and important buildings of Bloomington. In 1869, he helped to 
organize the Bloomington Stove Company, in which he is still a stockholder. He is also 9 stock- 
holder in the Bloomington Furniture Manufacturing Company. In 1870, he tried the theater 
business, by organizing and putting on the road a company of twenty-six people; but this soon 
‘¢ played out,’ carrying with it several thousand dollars of his money. In 1873, he engaged in 
the pork-packing business, where we now find him, one of the stirring business men, and an 
honored and respected citizen of the city of Bloomington. Mr. Tyner, who has been previ- 
ously mentioned, 1s a native of New York City: came West in 1857, and engaged in farming 
for three years in Marion Co., Ill. In 1861, he enlisted in Co. G, 21st I. V. I.; was in the 
army over four years. After leaving the army, he engaged in business for one year in Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. In 1866, he left the South and went. to St. Louis, Mo., and engaged in the drug 
trade ; this business he had followed but a short time when he sold out and came to Blooming- 
ton, and engaged in the grocery business, which he was interested in for ten years. They began 
building the packing-house in August, 1873. Mr. Tyner has had charge of the books and of 
the finances since the opening of the business. He is also a member of the firm of Tyner & 
Richardson, dealers in flour, provisions and tobaccos, 116 S. Main street. Mr. N. N. Winslow, 
who has lately become a member of the firm, is a native of Chautanqua Co., N. Y. In 1855, he 
came West, and located at Bloomington. Having learned the trade of a carpenter and joiner in 
New York, he, for a short time, followed this business; then engaged to work for Mr. J. Grover, 
in the manufacture of soap and candles; in 1859, he took the control of the business, and since 
that time has proven himself a very able financier, sometimes doing a business of $70,000 per 
year. In 1862, he enlisted in Co. A, 94th I. V. I., three years service ; was in the army until 
the close of the war; while in the army, was still interested in his manufacturing business in 
Bloomington ; his factory is located close to the I. B. & W. and L. B. & M. Railway Depots. In 
1877, he became connected with the Packing Company, but still carried on and superintended 
his old business. Since forming the partnership with the Packing Company, he has attended to 
the general outside work. The three members of this firm are men of that class who seldom 
fail to carry every enterprise through successfully. Being wide-awake, energetic business men, 
ready to take the advantage of any circumstance that may improve their business. They are 
honorable and upright in their business transactions, and have won a name and reputation of 
which any firm shonld be proud. Should no calamity befall them, the Bloomington Pork Pack - 
ing Company will yet rank amongst the larger packers at interior points of the West. 

-GEORGE BRAND, furniture dealer, Bloomington. The representative man in the whole- 
sale and retail furniture trade is George Brand, who is a native of Wurtemburg, Germany. He 
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was born in 1829, and in 1845 left his native land and came to the United States; though before 
leaving he had acquired a good education. When he arrived here, he located in Ohio, where heserved 
a regular apprenticeship of three years in learning the trade of cabinet-maker. For several 
years following this he traveled through the Western States, and, in 1854, located permanently in 
Bloomington, where he began working at his trade. In 1869, he began business for himself, 
which he has since continued successfully. His establishment is located at No. 112 W. Front 
st. Here he has a large stock of thesfinest furniture in the city. His storeroom is 100x24 ft., 
three floors and basement ; in addition to this is his shop, 74x22. A more complete idea of the 
extent of his business might be gained were we to say that his store is 4,000 feet long, which 
would be the case were it all placed on the ground floor. He employs from three to five men all 
the time, and during the busy season has more. ‘This entire business is wholly the result of his 
own energy, enterprise and good financiering. His close attention to business, pleasant and 
courteous treatment of customers, have won for him a name and reputation of which any business 
man may justly be proud. i. 

RA J. BLOOMFIELD, teacher. lawyer and soldier, Bloomington. was born Nov. 27, 18385, 
in Butler Co., Ohio, and is a son of John Bloomfield, a descendant of Gov. Joseph Bloomfield, 
of New Jersey. In the spring of 1837, his parents removed to Fulton Co.,, Ill., where in youth 
he endured the hard labor and privations incident to a frontier settlement, but which gave him 
a vigorous constitution and laid the foundation of those habits of industry and frugality for 
which he is still distinguished. He there received such education as could be obtained in the 
common schools. In the summer of 1854, having cut with a cradle forty-five acres of grain for 
his father, and worked ten days in harvest for the neighbors, for which he received $15, his 
father gave him this money, the balance of his time, and what few books and clothes he possessed, 
and he started out in life intent upon acquiring a good education. By alternately teaching and 
going to school he odtained, for those days, a fair English education, and some knowledge of the 
Greek and Latin languages, and for several terms attended the Normal School at Lebanon, Ohio. 
On his return to Illinois he visited Bloomington, where he learned of a vacancy in the High 
School, made application and was at once elected Principal, and subsequently Superintendent of 
the city schools; he there remained until the rebellion. His military career was brilliant. He 
enlisted as a private soldier and rose by promotion through several grades to that of Brevet 
Brigadier General of Volunteers, taking part in all the marches, battles, sieges and campaigns 
of the Army of the Tennessee, including the capture of Island No. 10, Corinth, Vicksburg, 
Atlanta and Savannah ; the march with Sherman to the sea, and the return through the Caro- 
linas, ending in a grand review at Washington, and was finally mustered out of service at 
Louisville, Ky., July 20, 1865, after a little over four years constant service. After the close of 
the war he returned to Bloomington, where he studied law and was admitted to the bar. In the 
spring of 1867, without any solicitation on his part, he was appointed United States Pension 
Agent at Springfield, Ill., a position he held for two years, and was then appointed Supervisor of 
Intesnal Revenue for the State of Illinois. In April, 1871, he resigned, and resumed the prac- 
tice of his profession in Bloomington. In 1872, Gen. Bloomfield succeeded City Attorney Fifer, 
and continued to fill the position with credit until the end of two terms, in 1876. He was for 
two years senior member of the firm of Bloomfield, Pollock & Campbell. He has also held a 
Professorship in the Bloomington Law School. He is now a member of the law firm of Bloom- 
field & Hughes, whose practice in all the courts, already very large and important, is daily 
becoming more and more extensive. Gen. Bloomfield is one of the most urbane, unaffected and 
most easily approached members of the McLean County Bar, and as a speaker is earnest, pointed 
and direct. 

—— CORNELIUS G. BRADSHAW, Bloomington; was born in Shelby Co., Kentucky, on 
the 26th day of May, 1839. Quite early in life, he came with his parents to Southern 
Illinois, and passed the years of his boyhood on a farm; in his fourteenth or fifteenth 
year, he began a course of study at Georgetown, JIl.; soon after he was admitted to the 
Indiana Asbury College, located at Greencastle. Mr. Bradshaw finished his education by - 
taking a law course at Ann Arbor, Mich.; he went direct from his books to the practice of law. 
The first case of any note in which he figured, was a suit at Charleston, Coles Co., Ill., which 
was a prosecution brought under the old fugitive slave law, against 2 colored woman, named 
Mary Brown; he was counsel for the defendant, and succeeded in securing his client’s acquittal. 
When the war broke out, Mr. Bradshaw was President of Marshall College, but resigned his 
duties as instructor to become a soldier; he experienced active service as a Captain of cavalry, 
and several times received honorable mention in the reports—see war record. After the war he 
located in Bloomington, where he has since resided. He has, during these latter years, practiced 
law with gratifying success. His position as senior counsel in the celebrated Roach case, being 
a responsible one. It was in the defense of the notorious desperado Rande, however, that Mr. 
Bradshaw’s great originality was brought conspicuously into play; he made one of the most 
learned, striking and original appeals that was ever addressed to any jury; extracts from this 
effort were telegraphed to all the leading papers of the country. 

F, A. BROWN, grocer; Bloomington ; of the firm of Brown & Gray, was born in Preble Co., 
Ohio, Nov. 21, 1847; his first experience on his own account was the manufacturing of tile, at 
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Camden, Ohio; he came to Bloomington in 1878, and engaged in the grocery business, in which 
he continued for a time, then acted as shipping clerk for McMellen & Compton, fancy grocers, 
until 1875, when he, with his present partner, opened a grocery store. He was married to Miss 
Clara Blair, of Winchester, Nov. 22, 1870. 

W. P. BROPHY, stove manufacturer; Bloomington. In the organization of a stock company 
for the purpose of manufacturing any special line of goods, it is necessary that some member of 
the firm be an energetic, practical and thoroughly educated man in the manufacturing of the 
proposed line of goods; this position is filled by Mr. W. P. Brophy, Superintendent of the 
Bloomington Stove Manufacturing Company. This company began business on Aug. 20, 1870; 
they are now manufacturing 115 different styles of stoves, among which are, the Grand Central 
Cook Stove and the Royal Crown base burner, both of which are becoming very popular ; they 
are using about 400 tons of pig iron per annum, and give employment to about thirty men; the 
main building of the factory is 88x47 feet, three stories high ; the foundry is 120x40, well-lighted, 
and ventilated ; the aggregate number of stoves manufactured per annum is about 4,000; Mr. 
Brophy, the Superintendent, was born April 9, 1827, and is a native of Bennington Co., Vt.; 
there he learned the trade of stove molding and received his education ; leaving his native place, 
he located in Troy, N. Y.. where he remained until 1867; removing from there to Columbiana (o., 
Ohio, where he resided three years, and in 1870, came to Bloomington, where he helped to organ- 
ize the company of which he is now the Superintendent; having held this position since the 
organization of the works; he has had thirty years practical experience in the manufacture of 
stoves: in devoting his full time and energies to it, he has been instrumental in making the 
business one that is an honor to himself and a credit to the city of Bloomington. 

r— J. H. BRYANT, contractor; Bloomington; one of the oldest and best known contractors 
and builders of the city of Bloomington, is J. H. Bryant, who is a native of Cambridge, Mass.; 
in 1837, he came West, but did not locate in Bloomington until 1859, where he has been con- 
tracting and building for twenty years; during the busy season he employs about twelve men, 
frequently having several buildings in course of construction at the same time ; he has contracted 
for and built many of the prominent public and private buildings of Bloomington; prominent 
among the former is the new City Hall, built in 187%; he isa man who has filled any and all 
contracts which he has taken, and has thus established an enviable reputation as a contractor 
and builder. 

K. BUFFHAM, painter, Bloomington; was born in Rochdale, England, June 24, 1844; he 
came to this country in October, 1850, and settled in Lake Co., Il]., in 1851 ; removed to Racine, 
Wis., in May, 1868, and there served an apprenticeship at his trade; in 1866 he came to Bloom- 
ington, and, in 1867, began business for himself; and, in house and sign painting, is second to 
none; his shop is at the corner of Main and Washington streets, where he is prepared to do all 
job-work with neatness. He has twice been married ; first to Miss Boadicca E. Holland, Dec. 
25, 1869, who died Aug. 17, 1874; Feb. 22, 1876, he was married to Miss Elizabeth G. Tramp. 

—~ T. J. BUNN, banker, Bloomington ; is a native of Green Co., Ohio, was born Aug. 29, 1832; 
his parents were Lewis and Margery (Ilaines) Bunn, who were natives of Ohio; they came to 
McLean Co. in 1833; during his early life educational ‘advantages were limited; but, by study 
and observation, he obtained a good business education; his first business experience was that 
of a printer; this he followed some five years: then, for a number of years, was engaged in mer- 
cantile business, after which, he embarked in the real-estate business, in which he operated suc- 
cessfully uniil 1874, when he established the bank of T. J. Bunn & Co.; the natural bent of Mr. 
Bunn’s inclinations were toward banking, and in this he has achieved great success ; has lived 
in this city for many years, and witnessed and watched its growth, and helped to bring it to its 
present prominence. He has filled many positions of honor and trust; from the fact that he has 
grown up with the city and served in many public offices, and gradually prospered in business, we 
may conclude that he deserves the high place which is accorded him in this community as a busi- 
ness man and acitizen. He married Miss Mary E. Hutchison, of Christian Co., Ky., May 4, 
1854; they have a family of four. 

_— LEWIS BUNN, Bloomington; was born September 16, 1805, on a farm in Walnut Creek 
Township, in Ross Co., Ohio, about four miles from the town of Delphi; his father, Peter Bunn, 
was a farmer and land speculator; he was a Pennsylvania German, while his mother was an 
English lady. Lewis Bunn was one of twenty-one children. His father was twice married ; 
from his first marriage sprang eight children, and from his second, thirteen; Lewis was the 
youngest but three. He received his scanty education in a school formed by the farmers who 
clubbed together and hired a teacher, to whom they paid $3 or $4 per quarter and board; such 
a schoolmaster usually taught during the winter months and worked a farm in summer; the 
schoolhouses were simply log cabins; when he was 17 years old his school days ended; at the 
age of 18, he was sent to Chillicothe, and apprenticed for four years to learn the trade of black- 
smith. He learned his trade rapidly and well, but he was not satisfied with his education, and 
took private lessons in his leisure moments. When his apprenticeship was ended, he moved to 
Clarke Co., Ohio, where he stayed three years. In 1831, he was married to Margery Haines, of 
Xenia, Ohio; his marriage was a happy one, and was blessed by the birth of five children, three boys 
and two girls, four of whom are now living—Benjamin H., Catherine R., Thomas J., William H.; 
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his wife afterward died. In 1833, he moved to Bloomington, IIL, with his brother-in-law, 
Dr. Haines. Here, in 1846, he married Lucinda Blevins; by this marriage, he has had five 
children, all of whom are dead; when he came to Bloomington, he followed his trade and con- 
tinued at it until 1859, when he retired from business; immediately upon his arrival at Bloom- 
ington, he connected with his trade the manufacture of agricultural implements, and in those 
days he was enabled to make this quite a profitable business. Oliver Ellsworth was for eighteen 
years Mr. Bunn’s pariner; their plows, which they made by hand, were in great demand and 
were called for even from Texas; they bore the trade-mark of Bunn & Ellsworth, and are still 
well spoken of. : : 

JEFF. BURKE, blacksmith, Bloomington; was born in County Tipperary, Ireland, in March, 
1840, and came to this country in 1349, locating in Troy, N, Y., where he lived until 1854; he then 
removed to Ottawa, IlIl., and there learned the trade of blacksmithing; he came to Bloomington, 
Tll., in 1860, and in 1864, opened a shop on his own account; he began on a verv small scale, 
but through perseverance and industry, he has placed himself in his present position and has 
accumulated a good property; he has built several business houses, and his shop is second to 
none; ag a citizen, he is enterprising, public-spirited, and much respected. He married Miss 
Anna Follins, of Bloomington, May 10, 1864; they have a family of six children. 

WILLLAM BUXTON, grocec, Bloomington; was born in Onondaga Co., N. Y., Feb. 9, 1842; 

his parents having died when he was a boy, he was left without their advice or care to battle 
with the world and to provide for himself; by observation and experience he has obtained a fair 
business education ; he came to Bloomington in 1861, and found employment with the C. & A. R. 
R. Company as fireman, and continued in this capacity three years; then was given an engine, 
which position he held four years; then abandoned railroading and began mercantile business ; 
he clerked in the grocery business two years; then began on his own account; his place of 
business is 701 W. Chestnut st., where he keeps a first-class grocery store in which is to be found 
a fine assortment of staple and fancy goods. He married Mrs. Margaret “F. Sullivan, formerly 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., April 29, 1874. 
s-— R. M. CALDWELL, grocer, Bloomington ; a grocer whose advent to this city dates back to 
1865 ; his long experience in the grocery business enables him to keep the best grade of goods ; 
he enjoys a reputation for dealing honorably with his numerous customers ; his place of business 
is No. 1,005} North Main st. 

C. L. CAMP, furniture, Bloomington; the subject of this sketch is a native of S7racuse, N. 
Y.; there he grew to manhood and received his education, and, in 1869, came West and located 
at Bloomington’; upon locating here he engaged to Harwood Bros. as salesman, which situation 
he held for fonr years ; he then went back to New York, where he remained about one year; 
then again came to this city and engaged in the furniture trade, which he followed for four 
years; quitting this, he, for a short time, was engaged in a general commission business, which 
he followed but a short time, when he again engaged in the furniture trade at his present loca- 
tion, which is No. 106 E. Front st.; his building is 24x65, three floors and basement; here he 
does a general business in new and second-hand furniture, notions, queensware, glassware, wood 
and willow ware and a general assortment of house furnishing goods; Mr. Camp, by honesty and 
square dealing, has had the confidence of the people in the past; by fitting up and stocking his 
present establishment, by his pleasant and courteons treatment of customers, he must have 
snecess in the future as he has had in the past. 

CHARLES CAMP, grocer, Bloomington; was born in Onondaga Co., N. Y., Feb. 5, 1832, 
where he was raised and schooled; he began mercantile life with his father in 1852, continuing 
the same until 1854, when he removed to: Iowa, and there engaged in railroad contracting; in 
1855, he removed to Tennessee and received an appointment as constructing superintendent of 
the Memphis & Charleston R. R., continuing such for a number of years; at the beginning of 
the late war, he was held in the service of this railroad until the evacuation of Memphis, when 
he joined the Union army and was post sutler for one year; he then came to Bloomington, IIl., 
and embarked in the grocery business, in which he has since continued, and is now located at 
317 N. Centre st.; here he keeps a fine grocery, with a well-assorted stock of goods, and sold at 
hottom figures. He married Miss Isabel Keller, of Oneida Co., N. Y., in January, 1854; they 
have one child—hya E., now Mrs. P. Pierce, of Chicago. j 

———= CHARLES L. CAPEN, attorney at law, Bloomington; was born in Union Springs, N. Y., 
in 1848, and is the son of Luman W. Capen ; in 1856, he came West with his parents and settled 
in Bloomington; in 1865, he graduated at Normal University; in same year he entered Harvard 
College, and graduated in 1869; he returned to Bloomington and entered the law office of Hughes 
& MeCart, reading and preparing himself for active practice; in 1871, he was admitted to prac- 
tice law at the Illinois bar; in 1878, he became partner with Williams & Burr; this is one of 
the leading firms of the McLean County Bar, under the style of Williams, Burr & Capen. 

Cc. R. CARR, M. D., Bloomington; among the physicians of Bloomington of recognized 
ability, is Dr. C. R. Carr, who is a native of Terre Haute, Ind.; he was born June 15, 1845, and 
began the study of medicine in 1868, under Dr. William Hill, of Bloomington; in 1871, he 
became a graduate of Bellevue Hospital Medical College, of New York; after graduating, he 
returned to Bloomington and became the partner of Dr. Hill for one year; he then returned to 
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New York and accepted the position of House Surgeon in the New York Eye and Ear Infirmary ; 
this position he held until the fall of 1873, when he returned to Bloomington and engaged in the 
practice of his profession; he is a member of the Illinois State Medical Society, the McLean 

- County Medical Society, the Bloomington Pathological Society and of the Illinois Central Medical 
Association ; he has given his time fully and exclusively to his profession since residing in Bloom- 
ington; has a good practice, which is the result of his own energy and close attention to business. 

Po W. B. CARLOCK, Bloomington; was born on the 15th day of March, 1842, at White Oak 
Grove, Woodford Co., Il.; his father, Abraham W. Carlock, is a large land-owner in both McLean 
and Woodford counties, and from the time his son, W. B., was 10 years of age, he was actively 
engaged in hard work, until he arrived at the age of 23, when he entered Lombard University, 
at Galesburg, as an academic student; soon after, he commenced his-studies at Lombard, and 
graduated with the first honors of his class in the month of June of 1867; the fall succeeding. 
Mr. Carlock entered the Law Department of the University of Michigan, a law student; he was 
a close and faithful student, and completed the full law course of that widely renowned Univer- 
sity in the spring of 1869, having passed a most commendable examination in all the different 
branches of law which he studied there; after leaving Ann Arbor, he took a short vacation, and 
he again resumed his law studies in the law office of Messrs. Williams & Burr, of Bloomington, 
Ill., and remained in that office during the fall of 1869 and winter of 1869 and 1870; during 
the latter part of the winter of 1870, he passed his final examination previous to being admitted 
as a regular practitioner to the bar of the State of Illinois; the committee who examined him 
being composed of Hon. Robert E. Williams, Capt. J. H. Rowell and Hon. William E. Hughes ; 
his license to practice law was issued to him soon after leaving the above office, which was immedi- 
ately after the examination held there. After receiving his license, he again took another vaca- 
tion for the summer of 1870, ostensibly for the benefit of his health, but really to prospect for a 
future partner for life; accordingly, during the summer he formed the acquaintance of one of 
Bloomington’s fairest, best and most accomplished young ladies, Miss Missouri McCart, a sister 
of Robert McCart, formerly a well-known lawyer of Bloomington, lll., but now located at Fort 
Worth, Texas; on the 6th of October, 1870, W. B. Carlock was married to the young lady, at 
the residence of her parents in this city; from and after the date of his marriage begins his 
active career asa lawyer; he was without money, but not at all discouraged as to his future pros- 
pects; in addition to his law practice, he has reaped a handsome profit from his wire device for 
preventing reverberations or faulty reflection of sounds in public halls, etc., for which he obtained 
letters patent ; he writes the German language well and speaks it fluently ; he is the only attor- 
ney at the Bloomington bar who speaks the German language, and it has been the means of add- 
ing not a little to his success; among the important cases in which Mr. Carlock has figured 
might be mentioned the case of the People vs. Augusta Meyer, for child-murder; William Elmer, 
for assault with intent to kill Charles Awe, of this city; People vs. Ben Chrisman, charged with 
the murder of Davis; the latter he conducted without assistance, and received many congratula- 
tions; he also conducted proceedings for the disannulling of the marriage contract in the case of 
Bruchman vs. Ragotzki, on the ground of duress and fraud, and this was a new movement in 
law; also, Flagg vs. Roberts, a suit for slander; a series of cases of Epple vs. Freehauf, involv- 
ing the payment of money on lands in this county. 

GUY A. CARLTON, livery, Bloomington ; in speaking of the business industries of the city 
of Bloomington, the firm of Carlton & Kerr require more than a passing mention; they are 
both old residents of the city, and, since 1875, have been engaged in the livery business; their 
establishment is located at Nos. 112, 114, 116, East Washington street; here, they have every- 
thing arranged neatly and comfortably; they do not aim to keep the largest number of horses ; 
but what they have are among the best of the city, as are also their carriages and hacks, one of 
the latter being kept at the ‘‘stand’’ on the west side of the Public Square, Mr. Kerr usually 
looking after custom in this line. Mr. Carlton is a native of Penobscot Co., Maine; he was born 
in September, 1837: remaining at his native place until he had grown nearly to manhood, and 
had received his education; in 1854, he came West and located in this city; until 1861, he was 
engaged in the grocery business and at railroading. He then enlisted in the late war of the 
rebellion in Co. A, 8th I. V. I., three months service; serving this term of enlistment, he 
returned, and, in 1862, again enlisted in the three years service; this, as lst Lieutenant of Co. 
A, 94th I. V. I.; he had served but about two years, when he was discharged on account of dis- 
ability ; following this, he returned to Bloomington, and, until 1875, was engaged in various 
business enterprises, among others was starting the first city express in Bloomington in 1864 ; 
he has been generally successful in his former business undertakings, and has already made a 
success of his present business. 

F. W. CHRISMAN, grocer, Bloomington; was born in Shelby Co., Ky., Feb. 24, 1850, where 
he was raised and received his early education; he came with his parents to McLean Co., in 
1869, and learned the grocery business with his father at Heyworth; for a number of years, he 
taught school; he came and settled in Bloomington in 1876, and, for a time, sold agricultural 
implements ; he began in the grocery business.in 1877, and is now located at No. 507 W. Market 
st., where he keeps a good stock of goods. He married Miss Susan E. Garrett, of this county, 
Dee. 17,1872; they have one son—Berry H. 
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—~M. X. CHUSE, Bloomington; was born in Switzerland in 1831; when he was but 14 years 
"old, he, with his parents, emigrated to America, landing in New York City; thence to Albany, \. 
Y., and from there West to St. Louis; here Mr. Chuse was working on a farm at Jefferson Barracks 
about four months; then to Centerville, St. Clair Co., Il., farming a short time; he also com- 
menced to learn his trade of harness-maker; he returned to St. Louis and finished learning his 
trade there; and, about this time, was Mr. Chuse’s first experience in the Fire Department; in 1845, 
he ran with the Washington Fire Co., No. 2; when he became of age, he joined Liberty, No. 6; 
this was about 1849, In 1850, he moved to Bloomington, which has been his home ever since 
he commenced at his trade as harness-maker; from this, he managed to save money, and car- 
ried on a very extensive business; he also wag engaged in the wholesale saddlery, harness and 
leather business, the firm being Chuse & Risser. Twenty-five years ago, Mr. Chuse rang the 
first fire bell to call a meeting to organize a Fire Department, and ever since then, he has heen 
connected with the Fire Department; he was first a pipeman, then assistant foreman, then fore- 
man, and chief engineer; to-day Bloomington has probably one of the best regulated Fire 
Departments for a town of its size in the country. Mr. Chuse is also Superintendent of the 
Water Works, which has the stand-pipe system, with a stand-pipe 210 feet high, perhaps the 
tallest in the State; Mr. Chuse superintended the building of the Water Works, from the time 
they were first started until their completion. Such is a short sketch of Mr. Chuse, one of the 
best known and most respected men of Bloomington. 

J. R. CLARK, ’bus line; Bloomington; another line of business that should be a pride to 
the citizens of Bloomington, is a thoroughly reliable ’bus line. This business is represented by 
Messrs. McBean & Clark. Mr. J. R. Clark, the junior member of the firm and subject of this 
sketch, is a native of the State of New York. In 1862, he enlisted in the 6th N. Y. 1. B., spend- 
ing three years of his life in the service of his country. The many hardships he passed through 
during his army life, can only be thoroughly understood by those who have passed a similar 
experience. In 1866, he came West and spent a short time in Dubuque, Iowa, and Chicago. In 
1867, he came to Bloomington, and entered the employ of the U.S. and A. M. Express Cos., 
which situation he held for eight years. May 6, 1871, he married Miss Alice McKisson, who 
was a native of Bloomington. In 1875, he first engaged in his present line of business, the firm 
then being McKisson & Clark; this partnership lasting but about one year, he then selling out 
to Mr, MeKisson and again entering the employ of the Express Cos., though this time he remained 
with them but a short time; then in company with Mr. McBean buying the ’bus line which they 
fre now running. They have met every demand of the public in their line. They now have on 
the line 3 ’busses, 6 hacks, 2 baggage and 1 mail wagon; they keep 26 head of horses at their 
barns, which are located on East st., bet. Grove and Olive, and, during the 24 hours make 18 
trains. By their courteous and gentlemanly treatment of their customers and the traveling pub- 
lic, they have established a good business. Their promptness in attending calls during all kinds 
of weather, the neatness and cleanliness of their vehicles, must insure them success in the future 
as they have had in the past. 

W. G. COCHRANE, confectioner; Bloomington; the success of.W. G. Cochrane, the ‘“ Candy- 
man,” is a fair demonstration of what cin be done by energy, industry and a close attention to 
business. Heis a native of Plymouth, N. H. In 1863, he came West, after having served a 
term of enlistment in the war of the rebellicn; his first location in the West was in Chicago, 
where he remained seven years, engaged in the confectionary business; five years of this time 
he was in company with C. W. Sanford. In 1870, he came to Blooomington, and engaged in his 
present business; his establishment is located at No. 218 North Center st.; the building being 
22 feet front and 100 feet deep, the rear being used for manufacturing purposes; the front part 
being used as salesroom. Here, Mr. Cochrane has by far the finest stock of goods in the city in 
his line, consisting of a complete line of pure candies, large quantities of foreign fruits and nuts, 
and a complete assortment of cigars and tohaccos. His specialty being strictly pure candies, 
his candies are becoming as celebrated in the city of Bloomington as those of Gunther are in 
Chicago. He is a wide-awake down-easter and is certainly doing | a wide-awake business. 

[N. B. COLE, M. D,, Bloomington ; another of the regular physicians of Bloomington, pale 
has established a reputation as a thoroughly read man in the science of medicine, is Dr. N. 3B. 
Cole, who is a native of Fairfield Co., Ohio; he was born Dec. 28, 1837; began the study of 
medicine under Dr. EK. Lynch, of Lancaster, Ohio, and graduated at the Long Island College 
Hospital of Brooklyn, in 1860; he began the practice of medicine in ‘&tna, Ohio, where he 
remained but two years, then entered the U.S. Army as Assistant Surgeon of the 19th Ohio. 
but was afterward commissioned as Surgeon of the field hospital of the 50th Ohio. Returning 
from the army in 1865, he located in Bloomington, where he has since resided, engaging in the 
practice of his profession. He is a member of the McLean Mo. Medical Society, also of the 
Illinois State Medical Society; since locating in Bloomington, he has given his time exclusively 
to the practice of his profession; his practice is large and of a gratifying nature, whicl is the 
result of his energy and close attention to business. 

WILLIAM CONDON, grocer, Bloomington; was born in County Cork, Ireland, Nov. 1, 
1829; during his early life, he learned the trade of a baker; he came to this country in 1851, 
locating in New Haven, Conn., and there began the trade of a painter; in 1852, he moved to 
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Chicago; here he followed painting, in the employ of the [.C. R. R. Co., until 1856, when he came 

to Bloomington, Ill., and engaged with the C. & A. R. KR. Co.: he continued with the latter com- 

pany until 1861, when he embarked in the grocery business at his present place, No, 802 West 

Chestnut, where he keeps a fine grocery store, with a good class of well-assorted groceries. He 

married Miss Bridget McNamara, of his native country, June 1, 1857; they have a family of 
eight children. 

_——DR. HENRY CONKLING was born in Morristown, N. J., April 27, 1814; his father Stephen 

Conkling, moved to New York City in 1816, where the Doctor lived until he was 16 years old, 

when he returned to his native place and finished his school days in the Morristown Academy ; 

his father and family emigrated to Ohio in 1851, and located in Mt. Vernon, at which place he 
joined them in 1832. When 23 years old, he was united by marriage to Eliza Wiley, daughter 

of Hugh Wiley, who lived near Mt. Vernon; in the spring of 1838, he came to Le Roy, in this 
county, making the journey in eighteen days, on horseback; his brother Edgar Conkling, was 

living there and had laid off two additions to the town; he returned to Ohio in a few weeks, 

and moved back to Le Roy the next fall, with his family; they came in a covered wagon, camp- 

ing out on the way by the roadside; while living in Le Roy, he taught school and studied med- 
icine with Dr. David Edwards; in the year 1543, he commenced the practice of medicine near 

Mount ILope, in this county ; in the year 1844, he moved to Washington, Tazewell Co., this State; 

his health failing, he returned to Ohio in 1845, and practiced medicine five years, during which 

time he graduated and received his diploma from the Starling Medical College of Columbus, 

Ohio. His wife died in the spring of 1850; in June of that year, he returned to McLean Co., 

and located at Hudson, where his brother-in-law James T. Gildersleeve, Esq., was living, where 

he practiced medicine fourteen years, during which time he had an extensive practice; in 1864, 

he moved to Bloomington; during this year he was sent South as an additional Surgeon in the 

army, and was assigned to the 7th I. V.C; when Corinth was evacuated by Gen. Beauregard, | 
the Doctor, with some of the Union army, pressed hard after them; many of the Union soldiers 

were wounded in a skirmish; these the Doctor took charge of, placing them in a cabin having 
one room, the best that could be done for them at that time; as soon as they were able to be 

moved, the Doctor sent them to the general hospital. After the war closed, he was appointed 

one of the Examining Pension Surgeons for disabled and wounded soldiers, which position he 

held about three years. He was married to his second wife January, 1851; she was the widow 

of L. Sampson, who died with cholera in Bloomington in 1849; she died in the fall of 1863, 

He was married to his third wife in May, 1866; she was the widow of C. E. Dodge, a Baptist 

minister, also the daughter of Peter Withers, who emigrated to this county from Kentucky in 

1832. In June, 1866, the first meeting was held in Urbana, IIl., for the purpose of devising 
ways and means for the construction of a railroad from Danville, Ill., through Bloomington, to 

the Illinois River: he was the only delegate from Bloomington to the meeting; the meeting 
adjourned to meet in Le Roy in August, at which time an organization was effected, and the 

Doctor was appointed Secretary and one of the Directors of the road, known then as the Dan- 

ville, Urbana, Bloomington & Pekin Railroad; he took a very active part in this enterprise, 

devoting all his time to its accomplishment; May 1, 1870, the road was finished, the Doctor 
putting in the last bolt that tied the road between Indianapolis and Pekin; as an appreciation 

of his efforts and success, the citizens of Bloomington presented to him, by the hands of Gen. I, 

Bloomfield, in Schroeder’s Opera House, a valnable gold watch, engraved thereon a locomotive 
with the initials I. B. & W. R. R. The Doctor is the proprietor of the Turkish and Electro- 

Thermal Institute, located in Bloomington, Ill., for the treatment of disease, which is largely 

patronized, not only by invalids but those who take the baths as a luxury. 

THOMAS B. CORMAN, engineer of steam fire engine No. 1, Bloomington ; was born near 
Nicholasville, Ky., in 1849, and is the son of Abraham Corman; when he was but 2 years old, 
he camé with his parents to Bloomington, in 1851; here he has resided ever since; he learned 
the trade of a machinist; about 1866, he was a member of the hand fire engine, Prairie Bird; in 
1871, he accepted a position as fireman on the steamer Prairie Bird No. 1 (commonly called 
stoker), this position he filled until 1874; he then was appointed engineer for the same steamer, 
which place he has held ever since; he is now one of the oldest members of the Fire Department. 

THOMAS COULTAR, contractor, Bloomington. The Orphan’s Home, National and People’s 
Bank buildings, Dr. CU. Wakefield’s residence and many other prominent public and private build- 
ings of the city of Bloomington and McLean County, were built by Mr. Thomas Cuultar, con- 
tractor and builder; he is a native of Clark Co., Ohio, where he spent the early part of his life, 
and was educated by the old subscription school system; he served a regular apprenticeship at 
Springfield, at the carpenter and joiner trade, and came West in 1856, and located in Blooming- 
ton, where he has since resided, engaged in contracting and building; Bloomington was but a 
small place of about 5,000 population when he came to it in 1856; he has stuck steadily to his 
business from that time until the present, and is now known asa thoroughly reliable and responsi- 
ble contractor ; during the busy season he employs about twelve men regularly, and sometimes in 
special cases gives employment to many more than this number; his shop is located corner East 
and Douglas streets ; he is aman well known and has many staunch friends; no better guarantee 
of his ability is needed than a view of some of the above mentioned buildings. 
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T. J. COX & CO., millers, Bloomington; another important feature of enterprise in McLean 
Co., is the milling business; the leading and most successful firm in this line is that of T. J. Cox 
& Co.; the members of the firm being T. J. Cox and his brother, George H. Cox; T. J., the sub- 
ject of this sketch, is a native of Dixfield, Oxford Co., Me., where his father, who is also a native 
of Maine, is still residing, engaged in the mercantile business, the firm being T. J. Cox, Sr., & 
Son; the early part of T. J.’s life was spent in a country store, where he learned something of 
business and human nature; hé was born Oct. 25, 1837; in 1857, he came West, locating at 
Bloomington ; in 1858, he engaged in the mill business by buying the Eagle Mills; in 1874, he 
bought the Union Mills: he also ewns one-half of the McLean County Mills; the Eagle and Union 
Mills have a flouring capacity of 400 barrels daily; during the greater portion of ‘the year they 
are run to their full capacity; the McLean County Mills have a flouring capacity of 100 barrels 
a day; this mill is also kept busy most of the time; the Union and McLean County Mills are 

ocated close to the Illinois Central Railroad depot, while the Eagle is near the C. & A. R. R. 
depot. Mr. Cox, though not a practical miller by trade, has proved himself to be one among the 
best financiers of McLean Co.; he owns the finest milling property in the county, which is the 
result of his own industry, energy and good financiering. Since writing the above he has bought 
his brother's interest, and is now sole proprietor of the Union and Eagle Mills. 

GEORGE H. COX, miller, Bloomington; Mr. George H. Cox, of the firm of T. J. Cox & Co, 
is a native of Dixfield, Oxford Co., Me.; he was born Nov. 22, 1849, and came West in June, 
1866, and engaged with his brother T. J. as book-keeper, which position he held until 1872, when 
he went into partnership with his brother, the firm name being then as now, T. J. Cox & Co., 
their mills being the Eagle, located near the C. & A R. R. depot, and the Union, located near the I. 
C. depot; they have a flouring capacity of about four hundred barrels of flour daily, and the 
reputation of the mills is such and the firm is so well known that, during a great portion of the 
year, they are run to their full capacity ; they are very conveniently located for shipping, which 
is quite an advantage where so much flour is to be shipped. George H. spends his time prin- 
cipally at the Eagle Mills. The firm of T. J. Cox & Co. is so well known, and their financial 
success has been so marked that any compliments of the press are wholly unneeded on their part. 

N. W. CUX, painter, Bloomington; was born in Pickaway Co., Ohio, Feb. 2, 1825; his 
father was Amos Cox, who was among the first settlers of McLean Co.; they settled in this county 
in 1828; his father returned to Ohio and soon after died, and is therefore not well remembered 
in this county; but his family have witnessed the entire growth and development of McLean 
Co., and assisted in many of the public improvements. N. W. Cox has been engaged in mer- 
cantile life for a number of years, though his first business experience was in painting; this he 
learned thoroughly while quite young; in mercantile life, Mr. Cox was quite successful, though 
like many others, he met with adversity, when he again returned to his trade; he enjoys the 
reputation of being an honorable and upright man. Ne married Miss Elizabeth Satterfield, of 
this county. : : 

WILLIAM COX, clerk, Bloomingion; son of John and Elizabeth (Walker) Cox, and grand- 
son of Benjamin and Philena (Dye) Cox; his father was born in Pickaway Co., Ohio, Sept. 13, 
1803; his grandfather came to McLean Co., Ill., in 1825; bought land and returned to bring his 
family, but soon died; in 1826, the grandmother came to McLean Co. with her family, which 
consisted of seven children, four sons and three daughters, also a nephew, John Kimler, and 
settled in what was then called Key’s Grove, later known as Blooming Grove. At that time, the 
county was wild and desolate, and they experienced all the trials and hardships of a pioneer's 
lite. John Cox married Miss Elizabeth M., daughter of William Walker, a pioneer, March 18, 
1828; they raised a family of six, only three of whom are now living; he died Feb. 9, 1858, and 
his wife, Oct. 22, 1876. The subject of this sketch was raised upon a farm, and received a com- 
mon education at district school, and took charge of the home farm after the death of his father, 
on which he continued until 1872, since which time, he has been engaged in the grocery business. 
He married Miss Minnie A. Ashby, of Bloomington, July 3, 1878. 

DUDLEY CREED, present editor and publisher of the Democratic News, Bloomington ; was born 
in Berryville, Highland Co., Ohio, Aug. 10, 1853, in which place he resided until he was 12 years of 
age, when he commenced working on a farm, during the summer months, and attending the high 
school in the winter, at Hillsboro’, to which place his parents moved in the year 1864. He gradu- 
ated from that school in the spring of 1868, and moved with his parents to Chillicothe, Mo., 
at which place he taught school for four or five months. Then he entered the office of the Chilli- 
cothe Tribune, for the purpose of learning the printing business, at which establishment he 
remained for three years, when he was made local editor of the Zribune. Myr. Creed moved to 
Bloomington in 1874. In 1876, in partnership with F. M. Doxsey, he purchased the job-print- 
ing establishment of A. L. Paine, at 212 North Main street. 1n June, 1876, moved the office 
to Paxton, Ford Co., and established a newspaper called the Ford County Blade. In December 
of the same year, sold out and returned to this city and established the Democratic News, the 
first number being issued Jan. 6, 1877. 

“II. C. CRIST, \I. D., Bloomington; is another of the well established physicians of Bloom- 
ington; he is anative of Muskingum Co., Ohio, and was born Dec. 28, 1846; ‘he began the study 
of medicine in 1865, under his father, Dr. David Crist (now deceased), who was among the leading 
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practitioners of Bloomington for twenty-three years; he was a native of Perry Co., Ohio; 
began the practice of medicine in 1842, after graduating at the Columbus Medical College, of . 
Columbus, Ohio; during his residence in Bloomington, he was engaged in constant practice until 
his death, which occurred March 19, 1875. H.C., the subject of this sketch, in 1865, became 
a graduate of the State Normal University, thus qualifying himself for a thorough and compre- 
hensive course of study in the science of medicine; during the winters of 1867-68 and 
1869-70, he attended the Rush Medical College of Chicago, graduating in the spring of 1870; 
afier graduating, he began practicing in Bloomington, which he continued until 1874, when he 
accepted the appointment of Surgeon of the Pima Indian Agency, of Arizona; this post he 
held until the death of his father in 1875, when he resigned and came home to settle up the 
estate; remaining here, he-began practicing, which he has continued with very gratifying 
‘success: he is a thoroughly well-read physician, and has devoted much time and study to 
‘that part of the medical science known as obstetrics, in which he has practiced very successfully, 
He is a member of the McLean County Medical Society, also of the Illinois State Medical 
Society. 

——\ DAVID DAVIS, Bloomington. Cecil Co., Md., claims the proud distinction of being the 
birthplace of Mr. Davis; he was born in 1815; his education was received at Kenyon College, 
which, located at the village of Gambier, in the State of Ohio, was a half century ago one of, if 
indeed not the leading educational institution west of the great Eastern universities ; here Mr. 
Davis formed the acquaintance of men, who have become equally famed with himself; Edwin M. 
Stanton, the great War Secretary under the lamented Lincoln, was an intimate college friend of 
the subject of this sketch; at the same institution Stanley Matthews erected the foundations 
of a future that has made him famous as the trusted adviser of a President; here, too, Ruther- 
ford B. Hayes, President of the United States, implanted the germ of a wonderful career ; Henry 
Winter Davis, the ‘‘ prince of parliamentary orators,’ if not an immediate associate, was a 
student at the same college, so that we find that the Alma Mater days of Mr. Davis were cast 
among associations which could not have failed to leave a lasting impression upon his mind, and 
no doubt, exerted an important influence upon his future. In 1847, he was elected a member of 
the Constitutional Convention: in 1848, he was chosen Judge of the Eighth Judicial Circuit, em- 
bracing four counties; in 1862, he was appointed one of the Associate Justices of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. In 1835, Mr. Davis removed to this city, and immediately stepped 
into a lucrative law practice, and that he was deserving of this his application and his fidel- 
ity to the interests of his clients gave ample proof. Asa mere lawyer Mr. Davis was consci- 
‘entious, even to his own disadvantage and pecuniary loss, as some of his professional colleagues 
‘claimed, and yet his career has abundantly demonstrated the truth of the old axiom that hon- 
esty is the best policy, though it is not the intent to infer that the subject was honest from 
policy. He never sought political preferment, never aspired to political place — though his 
name has on several occasions been mentioned in connection with high civic honors; he 
has always clung steadfastly and proudly to the chosen profession of the law, and to this 
directness of purpose and concentration of effort we must ascribe much of his great suc- 
cess. As a judge Mr. Davis has won an enviable place among the ermined magnates of 
the Bench; the conspicuous traits of his character as a jurist, are his inflexible and unswery- 
ing devotion to truth, his rigid impartiality upon all cases brought before him for adjudi- 
‘cation, and his honest desire that every accused should have his case properly presented 
before the Court; if accused had not what he considered able counsel, he would not hesitate 
himself to consult the authorities to see that they had been fully set forth before the jury; he saw 
truth as if by intuition; he had an inborn, natural inclination toward equity, in illustration of 
which many incidents are recalled by attorneys who have had cause to remember this truly com- 
mendable trait, but none more pertinent than this: Atasession of the Danville Court, at which 
Judge Davis presided, a ‘celebrated case,’’ known as the Jones cause, was up for adjudication ; 
able counsel were employed on both sides, as interests representing a large sum were at stake ; 
Daniel W. Voorhees, now United States Senator, appeared for the defendant; the case was con- 
ducted in a skillful manner on both sides, the trial occupying several days in the hearing. Judge 
Davis took a keen interest in all the proceedings, and as usual discovered the equitable side. 
Mr. Voorhees overwhelmed the opposition with authorities parallel with the case, and it was 
universally conceded that this authority preponderated in the favor of his client; the attorneys 
were congratulating Voorhees upon the probable successful termination of the trial. ‘‘ No,’’ said 
he, ‘it’s of no use to argue the case; Davis will take it under advisement and will have a special 
law passed rather than give a decision that would rob the defendant of his rights, even though 
the weight of the authorities seemed to be against him.’’ No greater compliment could be pro- 
nounced upon any Judge illustrating his love of equity. Onthe Bench Mr. Davis was a per- 
fect model of a Judge—full of dignity and decision, and yet with mildness and suavity ; his high 
personal character and his unbending morals have given an elevated tone and a purer atmosphere 

- to the bar; as an Associate Justice of the United States, his decisions were learned and able, and 
commanded the respect and admiration of his associate members. In the Senate, to which he 
was elected, Mr. Davis is the same dignified and conscientious gentleman, and whatever 
legisiation he has introduced into that body has been based upon equity and justice, and 
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with a view to resulting in the “greatest good to the greatest number.’’ For the young law 
« student no more profitable study can be found than the life of the jurist and statesman, David 
Davis. * 

——~ GEORGE P. DAVIS, Bloomington; was born in McLean Co., Ill., in 1842, and is the son 
of Judge David Davis, who was born in Cecil Co., Md., March 9, 1815, graduated at Kenyon 
College, Ohio, Sept. 4, 1832, and commenced the study of law at Lenox, Mass.; in 1835, he 
came to Illinois and located in Pekin, Tazewell Co.; after practicing law for a year in Pekin, he 
removed to Bloomington, which has ever since been his home. Judge Davis married Oct. 30, 
1838, to Miss Sarah Walker, at Lenox, Mass.; she is a daughter of Judge Walker, of that State ; 
they have two children living, a son and a daughter; the former, George P., the subject of this 
sketch, who graduated in 1864, and in 1867, he graduated in the law department of the Michi- 
gan University at Ann Arbor, Mich.; Mr. Davis commenced the practice of law in 1867, in 
Bloomington, and, at one time, was in partnership with William I{. Hannah. 

D. D. DANIELS, butcher, of the firm of Daniels & Logan, Bloomington; was born in Wash- 
ington Co., Ohio, Oct. 20, 1829; in the spring of 1852, he, with five others of his town, started 
for California, via Topeka, Ft. Scott, etc., to Sacramento city, which place they reached after a 
tedions and eventful journey of six months; he returned in 1858 and located in Bloomington, 
where he has since lived; he is one of the oldest butchers, if not the very oldest, in Blooming- 
ton; and has the reputation of exposing for sale the finest quality of all kinds of meats, which, 
with fairness in dealing, has won him the large patronage he now enjoys; his place of business 
is 515 North Main street. He married Miss Emma Virden, of Virden, IIl., Oct. 22, 1863. 

MISS A. De CONVILLE, teacher, Bloomington; is now filling the position of principal of 
one of the ward schools of the city of Bloomington; she was born in Bloomington, McLean Co., 
Ill, and graduated from the High School of the city in 1877; in 1878, she commenced teaching 
school. 

——~ JOSEPH DENISON, County Treasurer, Bloomington; son of Andrew and Susanna (Iferr) 
Denison, was born in Lancaster Co., Penn., Dec. 10, 1832; during his early life, he received a 
good business education, and for several years was in a general store, where he learned busi- 
ness; he came to McLean Co., Ill., with his parents, in 1851, locating in Bloomington, and, for 

‘  gome three years, worked at the trade of marble engraving, after which he embarked in the 
grocery business; this he continued until 1862, when he enlisted in the 94th I. V. I., and went 
out as lst Lieutenant; was promoted to Captain, which position he held to the expiration of his 
enlisted term (three years); he participated in many of the most severe battles of the late war, 
and escaped without a scratch. In 1865, he opened a grocery store in Lexington, Il., where he 
also served as express agent; here he was quite successful; in 1868, he was appointed U. 8. 
Gauger and Storekeeper, for the Eighth District of Illinois: in 1871, he was elected Treasurer of 
McLean Co., and re-elected in 1878, and again elected in 1877; Mr. Denison is a man of fine 
business ability and good social qualities. Ile married Miss Sarah J. Strain, of this county, Oct. 
3, 1854; they have a family of five children. 

—— REV. J. W. DINSMORE, Pastor of the Second Presbyterian Church, Bloomington; was born 
in Washington Co., Pénn., March 18, 1839, and is the son of William and Rebecca Dinsmore; he 
received his college education in Washington, Penn.. in 1859, and his theological education in 
Allegheny City, Penn., in 1862; his first appointment was at Prairie du Sac; here he remained 
for seven years; from there be came to Bloomington in 1870, and took charge or the Second 
Presbyterian Church, which charge he has held ever since. He was married in December, 1862, 
to Ada Vance, of Alleghany City, Penn.; they have had five children, three living. 

S. BE. DIAS, cigar manufacturer, Bloomington; was born in London, England, April 10, 
1842, and came to this country in 1857 locating in the city of Boston, where he learned the 
trade of a cigar-maker. During the late war, he enlisted with the 388th Mass. V.I., and was in a 
number of severe battles, skirmishes and sieges; at the battle of Port Hudson, was wounded, 
disabling him from further duty, in consequence of which he was discharged in the fall of 1865, 
after a service of two and one-half years. In 1869, he moved to Detroit, Mich., where he began 
manufacturing cigars; he removed to South Bend, Ind., 1873, where he remained until 1875, 
when he came to Bloomington, Ill., where he has built up a considerable trade; his place of 
business is No. 108 North Main street, where he keeps a neat retail stand, well stocked. He 
married Miss Esther Holland, of South Bend, Ind., Aug. 24, 1870; they have a family of two living. 
—N. DIEDRICH, foundry, Bloomington; Mr. N. Diedrich has probably shown more pluck 
and energy in carrying on his business through difficulties than any man in the city of Bloom- 
ington; he is a native of Germany, where the early part of his life was spent, and where he was 
educatec and learned his trade; in 1852, he came to the United States, and located in Blooming- 
ton in 1856, and worked at his trade until 1860, when he started the Bloomington Foundry 
and Machine Shops; this establishment he ran for two years, then sold out and became 
foreman, which position he oceupied until he took the Union Foundry; in 1874, this burned, 
causing a loss on his part of about $4,000; rebuilding on the same ground, he then contracted 
with the Ruttan Ileating Co.; he did their work for two years. when they failed; this was 1. 
heavy loss for him, being about $15,000, though he retained the patterns of the Ruttan Co., and 
has since been manufacturing the heater himself; since conducting the business himself, he has 
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met with very good success , his shipping facilities are good, being located near the I., B. & W. 
and L., B. & M. Railroads; the main building of the works is 100x200 feet, the whole containing 
an area of floor room of about 8,760 feet; he employs from eight to fifteen men regularly, and, 
during the busy season, many more. He has carried his business successfully through many diffi- 
culties; he is now ranking among the solid, successful manufacturers of the city of Bloomington. 
— FE. DILLON & CO., importers; Bloomington. Any man or set of men who engage in a bus- 
iness that builds up the reputation and aggregate value of live stock in any county are always con- 
sidered as public benefactors; in the history of the business industries of McLean Co., E. Dillon 
& Co., importers of Norman-French horses, most certainly are of this class. Mr. E. Dillon, the 
senior member of the firm, is a native of Ohio; he was born in 1816, and, in 1828, he with his 
people came West, locating in-Tazewell Co. In 1864, he came to McLean Co., where he has since 
resided. They are one among the oldest importing firms of Norman horses in the United States. 
Their business.dates back to 1857, when they purchased the famous imported horse old Louis 
Napoleon, the first imported Norman horse ever brought to Illinois; since then, they have 
imported and handled about five hundred stallions and one thousand mares; they have on hand 
now about eighty head, forty of which are stallions, eight of these being imported stock, and 
many of the balance native full-bloods; their stock farm is located in Normal Township, though 
they also have a stable of fine stock on North East street, Bloomington; mail will reach them 
directed to either Normal or Bloomington. They sometimes turn out with a four-in-hand of fine 
dapple-gray stallions, each of which will weigh nearly two thousand pounds; it is a sight that 
causes any and all to stop and wonder at the beauty of the animals. Mr. Dillon is a citizen that 
for many years has been well known to fine stock-dealers and breeders ; he is aman who has been 
honorable and upright in his business transactions, and has won a name and reputation of which 
any man may well be proud. ,The members of the firm are E. Dillon, the subject of this sketch, 
Levi Dillon, [. Dillon and A. Dillon, all of whom are thoroughly educated horsemen. The estab- 
lishing and successful conducting of the business has been the result of their energy, industry 
and good financiering. 

L. C. DILLINGHAM & CO., peddlers’ supplies; Bloomington. In Bloomington, almost 
every line of business seems to have a representative. The above firm are successfully conduet- 
ing what is known as the Peddlers’ Exchange, located at 822 S. Main street, the members of the 
firm being L. C. Dillingham. of this city, and C. W. Fish, of 120 Lake street, Chicago; the firm 
is known here as L. C. Dillingham & Co. Mr. D., the subject of this sketch, is a native of Green 
Co., Ohio; he came West in 1872 and located in Bloomington, engaging in his present line of 
business; here, by energy, industry, and good financiering, they have established a good busi- 
ness. Their line of business is peculiar of itself and requires a man of good ability to conduct it 
successfully ; they have had many difficulties to contend with and obstacles to overcome, but Mr. 
D. is one of that class of men who seldom fail to carry any enterprise through successfully ; they 
have now seven wagons on the road and are doing a business of about $12,000 per year; under 
his supervision, they bid fair to double this amount in a few seasons. 

D. DRIGGS, pattern-maker; Bloomington. The subject of this sketch is a native of Hart- 
ford, Conn., where he grew to manhood and received his education; after completing his Jiter- 
ary studies, he began the study of law; after completing his course of study of the legal profes- 
sion, he began practice; but, as it proved, unfortunately for him, himself and partner in a short 
time had established a business that was more than they could attend to; the consequence was, 
Mr. Driggs’ health failed and he was obliged to give up the practice of his profession. Think- 
ing some mechanical trade better suited to his state of health, he learned the trade of a pattern- 
maker in Cincinnati, Ohio; he worked there some time, then moved to Canton, Ill., where he 
remained one year; from there he removed to Peoria, where he was at work at his trade for 
three years ; then went to El Paso; there he was engaged in running a foundry until 1873, when 
he removed to Bloomington, where he has since resided, engaged in the manufacture of patterns. 
He is a man who, had not his health failed in early life, must surely have become a prominent 
member of the bar. Whatever his position may be in life, he easily holds the reputation of 
being a gentleman and a scholar. 

1. DUDLEY, railroad agent, Bloomington ; though Mr. Dudley has been a resident of Blooming- 
ton but four years, he is, probably, as well and favorably known as many of those who call themselves 
pioneer residents; in 1848, he began his first railroading, on the Concord Railroad, of New 
Hampshire; since that time, he has been engaged in railroading most of the time; previous to 
coming to Bloomington, in the employ of the L., B. & M. Road, he had been with the Pan-Handle Road 
forten years. From 1862 until 1864, he was in the Railway Department of the civil service. He 
now has charge of the Freight and Ticket Department of the L., B. & M. Road at Bloomington. 
The general verdict of the people is that he is the right man in the right place. 

IMRI DUNN, druggist, Bloomington. Among the thoroughly reliable druggists of Bloomington 
who have had many years’ practical experience in the drug trade, is Mr. Imri Dunn, whoseestablish- 
ment is located corner Center and Front streets; he is a native of Bloomington, and was born June 14, 
1847; he first embarked in the drug trade in Macon, Ill., in the spring of 1865, remaining there 
until 1871, when his store burned, with many others, at the time of the Macon fire; he lost by 
this misfortune about $4,000. In the spring of 1872, he removed to this city and again engaged 
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in the drug trade, where he has since remained ; he also carries, in connection with his full line 
of drugs, a fine assortment of clocks, watches and jewelry, and makes repairing of clocks, 
watches and jewelry a specialty in this department. Mr. Duun is a thoronghly-educated drug- 
gist, of fifteen years’ experience, and a close student of the various properties and qualities of 
drugs and chemicals. The enterprise he has exhibited, his neat and tastily-arranged store, a 
fine line of pure drugs, fine toilet goods and perfumeries and a case of the choicest brands of 
cigars, coupled with a fine prescription and family recipe department, are all conducive to his 
success ; but these no less than his good judgment in buying, thereby enabling him to sell 
cheap, and his strict adherence to a cash system in buying, makes his establishment, if not so 
large, as thoroughly reliable as any in the city of Bloomington. 

J. DUNN, physician and surgeon, Bloomington. Dr. J. Dunn, the subject of this sketch, is a na- 
tive of Fulton Co., Ill.; he was born May 14, 1840, and began the study of medicine in 1861, with his 
father, Dr. W. A. Dunn, of Greenfield, Ill. He had pursued his studies but a short time, when 
he enlisted in Company D, 32d I. V. I.; he entered the service as a private, but was promoted 
from time to time, until he rose to the rank of Captain and Acting-Assistant Inspector General 
of the Illinois Brigade. At the battle of Bentonville, he was complimented by his Brigade Com- 
mander, Gen. Belknap, for gallantry during this action; he was engaged in many of the heavy 
battles, remaining in the service until the close of the war. After hi8 return from the army, he 
again began the study of medicine with his father, and in the winter of 1866-67, he attended 
lectures at the Hahnemann Medical College of Chicago. In the spring of 1867, he began prac- 
ticing with Dr. J. A. Wakeman, of Centralia. ; in the winter of 1868-69, he again attended lect- 
ures, and graduated at the Homceopathic Medical College, St. Louis; returning to Centralia, he 
followed the practice of his profession until the fall of 1878. removing to Peoria, Ill., where he 
only remained during the winter; in the spring of 1874, he located at Bloomington and began 
practicing. Ie is a member of the McLean County Homeopathic Medical Society. Since his 
residence here he has devoted himself fully and exclusively to his profession. 

McCANN DUNN, physician and surgeon, Bloomington; Dr. McCann Dunn is another of the 
old reliable physicians of Bloomington; he is a native of Frederick Co., Va., was born April 7, 
1821; he began the study of medicine in 1847; attended his first course of lectures at McDowell's 
Medical College, known as the Missouri Medical College, St. Louis; graduated at the 
Medical College, Chicago, 1862. In 1850 he began practicing in Knox Co., Ill, where he 
remained three years; though in 1852, he began the practice of homeopathy, believing this to 
be the true science of medicine. In 1853, he came to Bloomington, where he has since resided, 
devoting his time exclusively to his profession. He is President of the McLean County Homeo- 

/” pathic Medical Society, which was organized in 1878; he also helped to organize the Illinois 

{ State Homeopathic Medical Society. 

w——~ W. A. ELDER, physician and surgeon, Bloomington; every city has its representative men 

in all professions. Of the great number who represent some profession, and more especially 

that of the medical, there are comparatively few, who, by hard study, almost constant practice 

and time devoted wholly to their profession, have reached a degree of eminence placing them in 

the mind of the public, and by the verdict of their societies among the first. This position has 

been attained and earned by Dr. W. A. Elder, of Bloomington. He is a native of Waterloo, 
Seneca Co., N. Y., and was born March 3, 1826, and a descendant of Samuel Elder who came 

from Scotland in 1740, and settled in Hampden Co., Mass. After’ pursuing collegiate studies 
three years, he began the study of medicine with his uncle, Dr, Samuel Elder, of Fairmount, 

St. Clair Co., Ill; in 1847, he graduated at the Medical Department of the University of Mis- 
souri, at St, Louis; after finishing his studies at college he was appointed resident physician to 

the Marine Hospital of St. Louis; this post he held one year; during the next three years he 
engaged in private practice in St. Louis and San Francisco, Cal. In 1852, he located at Bloom- 
ington, where he has since resided, giving his time exclusively to the practice of his profession. 

He is one of the original members of the McLean County Medical Society, of which he was 
elected the President in 1875; he has also made frequent contributions to the different medical 
journals. In his practice he has been most untiring, working with an energy seldom equaled by 

“ere of his profession. : 

JOHN W. EVANS, planing-mill, Bloomington; another of the old residents of this city and 
one, too, who has been directly identified with many of the changes and improvements made in 
Bloomington, is John W. Evans, contractor, lumber-dealer and manufacturer; he is a native of 
Cambria Co., Penn.; was born in February, 1828, and came West in 1852. After traveling over 
the Western States for a few years he, in 1855, located in Bloomington, where he has since 
resided; he had learned the trade of carpenter and builder in the East; in 1856, he formed a 
partnership with Mr. Hayes and engaged in contracting and building; their business grew to 
such proportions that from 1870 to 1878, their contracting amounted to about $160,000 per year. 
Since the death of Mr. Hayes, in 1874, Mr. Evans has conducted the business alone; he has 
been an energetic, hard-working man, and now owns a good property, which is wholly the result 
of his own industry and good financiering. “ 

“TILOMAS EVANS, grocer, Bloomington, of the firm of Evans & Patrivk, was born in Blooming- 
ton, Ill., June 1, 1854; son of Robert Evans, who was one of the early settlers and a prominent 
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business man of Bloomington. Thomas has received a good business education, completed at the 
Wesleyan University; wasclerk for his brother for a number of years, and began business on his 
own account in 1875; he now enjoys a flourishing trade; his store is located on the corner of 
Front and East streets. 

—R. F. EVANS, grocer, Bloomington, of the firm of Evans & Bro., was born in Pickaway Co., Ohio, 
Feb. 22, 1842; he was brought to McLean Co. by his parents, Robert W. and Harriet C. (Cradlebaugh) 
Evans, in 1852. Ilis father was prominent among the first business men of Bloomington, and a 
native of Virginia; he died in April, 1864. The son has had many years of experience in mer- 
eantile life; he learned business while with his father, and began on his own account in 1865; 
he is a careful and reliable business man; his store is located at the corner of Main and North 
streets, and presents a neat and substantial appearance ; he has twice met with severe losses by 
fire. He married Miss Nellie, daughter of E. B. Collins, Esq., of Fulton, N. Y., Sept. 28, 1871; 
they have a family of two children—Robert H. and Florence. 

MAJ.R.N. EVANS, book-keeper, Bloomington; another old resident of Bloomington and soldier 
in the war of the late rebellion is Maj. R. N. Evans, who is a native of Cambria Co., Penn.; he was 
born , and in 1856, came West and located in this city, where he has since resided, except- 
ing five years spent in the army. In 1861, after having been in the employ of the firm of 
Hayes & Evans, he enlisted as private in Company C, 20th I. V. I.,-and, by four promotions, - 
rose to the rank of Major; he passed through many of the heavy battles, and lived through 
an experience that can be fully comprehended only by an old soldier; at the battle of 
Shiloh he received quite a severe wound, which, for a time, disabled him for service; upon the 
close of the war, he was mustered out of service at Louisville, Ky. Returning to Bloomington, 
he again engaged with Hayes & Evans as book-keeper, and, in 1878, he accepted his present situ~ 
ation of book-keeping for the Bloomington Stove Manufacturing Co.; this position he has filled 
with ability and to the satisfaction of the company. 

BRAM EVERSOLE, grocer, Bloomington; was born in Fairfield Co., Ohio, July 16, 1831, 
whf€re he was raised and schooled; he came to McLean Co., in 1856; his first business experience 
was at Heyworth, McLean Co., in the grocery business; he removed to Bloomington in 1860, 
where he has since remained, engaged in his present business, at 229 East Front street; here he 
keeps a well assorted stock of goods, and aims at securing the best patronage; he has always 
been interested in all matters pertaining to the welfare of the community. He married Miss 
Ellen Allen of Mercer Co., Ohio, May 6, 1856; they have a family of four. 

THOMAS ERWIN, butcher, Bloomington; is a native of County Tyrone, Ireland, where he 
was born March 10, 1837; he came to this country in 1848, with his people, settling in Onandaga 
Co., N. Y., where he lived until 1854, when he came to Bloomington; he began on his own 
account in 1864, in the butcher business; he is located at 204 W. Front street, where he keeps a 
fine market and the best of meats. He has married twice, first to Miss Mary Foy, April 14, 
1849, she died in 1869, leaving a family of five children; he married his present wife in May, 
1872. 
~~ JAMES S. EWING, Bloomington; was born on the 19th day of July, A. D 1835, in the 
same year as his business companion, Mr. Stevenson; he was born, nursed and cradled in a log 
cabin, relic of the pioneer days of Illinois, when the ‘‘Star of Empire’’ had just begun its jour- 
ney westward, located at Panther Grove, in what is now Woodford Co., but was then embraced in 
McLean. He accompanied his parents when they removed to Bloomington in 1840, aud has 
remained for nearly four decades a citizen of this city; the rudimentary principles of education 
were obtained in the old-fashioned schoolhouse of that day and stage of Western civilization ¢ 
over the boys and girls of the village, most of whom attended this school, Dr. W. C. Hobbs ruled 
in the old-time, pedagogic simplicity and dignity; later young Ewing entered the school opened 
by the learned Rev. Reuben Andrews, in the old Methodist Church, and from this humble begin- 
ning developed the present Illinois Wesleyan University; Mr. Andrews’ school was attended by 
Ewing until 1853, when he began a course of study at Jubilee College, located in Peoria Co.; in 
1856 he entered the Junior year in Centre College, at Danville, Ky. Mr. Ewing graduated in 
June, 1858, and in January following (1859), was admitted by the Supreme Court of Illinois, to 
practice as an attorney and counselor at law; at that day aspirants to legal honors were cate- 
chised, examined, and their intellectual capacity for the law sounded at Chicago, a committee of 
“experts ’’ being appointed for that purpose by the Supreme Court; on this occasion the awfu} 
presence consisted of the learned Norman B. Judd, Ebenezer Peck and Corydon Beckwith, each 
of whom was at that time a distinguished practicing lawyer. His license is signed by Sidney 
Breese (recently deceased), Pinkney Walkner and John D. Caton, the gentlemen who at that 
time occupied the Supreme Bench of the State; cotemporary with the names mentioned was 
Judge David Davis, who was then Judge of McLean County Circuit Court, and the following resi~ 
dent attorneys, the only ones in active practice: George:O. Robinson, Walter M. Hatch, R. E, 
Williams, M. W. Packard and KE. M. Prince. Mr. Ewing formed a partnership with the Hon, 
John B. Cohrs, now of Pekin, with the style of the firm Ewing & Cohrs. After a year of prac 
tice, the alliance parted company by mutual consent and individual permission,’Mr. Colirs to go. 
to Pekin, and Mr. Ewing to Philadelphia, where the latter entered the law office of Hon. John 
C. Bullitt, and worked for a salary for about one year; he then returned to Bloomington where 
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he has sinceremained. In 1869, Mr. Ewing formed the present partnership with the Hon. A. E. 
Stevenson. Politically, the subject of this sketch isa Democrat of a pronounced type, though 
not a bitter partisan ; in the earlier days of his professional career he took a lively interest in 
politics, but he has never been a candidate, and with the accumulation of business, he has to a 
great extent eschewed politics. 

H. A. EWING, attorney at law, Bloomington; was born in McLean Co., Iil., Aug. 9, 1841, 
and is the son of John W. Ewing, of North Varolina, who came to Illinois in 1835, and settled 
in what is now Woodford Co., where he remained until 1840, then, with his family, moved to 
Bloomington; he was one of the proniinent and leading men of Bloomington, and held several 
offices of public trust; was Mayor of the city one term; he was also engaged in the manufacture 
of mowing and reaping machines; he was also for two years proprietor of the National Hotel of 
Bloomington; was also engaged in the milling business; he died, respected and honored, Nov. 
14, 1855. H. A. Ewing, the subject of this sketch, is one of the leading attorneys of the Lli- 
nois bar; he received his education chiefly at the Wesleyan University, of Bloomington; he was 
a soldier of the late war, enlisting in 1861, as private in the 14th I. V. I., Co. E; he served three 
years and three months, and participated in the battles of Shiloh, Corinth, siege of Vicksburg, 
Champion Hills, Jackson, and other battles and skirmishes, and did good service and was honor- 
ably mustered out at Springfield, Ill., in 1864, as 2d Lieutenant of Co. B. Ile was elected Sheriff 
ot McLean Co., and filled this position until 1866, faithfully and honorably; in 1867, he was 
admitted to practice law at the Illinois bar; in 1878, the friends of Mr. Ewing elected him as 
Representative to the Legislature; this office he still holds, showing himself a man of acknowl- 
edged ability. 

E. FALLIS, grain-dealer, Bloomington. Prominent among the citizens of Bloomington, and 
who have been instrumental in building up a permanent grain market,‘is Mr. E. Fallis, who is a 
native of Cincinnati, Ohio; he was born in 1815, and, during his early life, had but little oppor- 
tunity of attending school, though by close attention to study what opportunity he had, he 
became a fair scholar; in 1863, he engaged in the grain trade, and, for ten years, bought grain 
through different parts of Illinois, making Bloomington his general headquarters: in 18738, he 
brought his family to this city and became permanently located; he is one of the largest grain- 
dealers in this part of Illinois; in 1865, he handled 3,000,000 bushels ; he established the Board of 
Trade in this cityin 1877, which is still in operation; he also does a general commission business, 
and is well known as one of the leading grain men of the city. 

——— JOHN W. FISHER, dentist, Bloomington. The dental, as well as other professions, is well 
represented in Bloomington. Among those who have established a reputation for skill and neat- 
ness, is Dr. John W. Fisher, who has a neatly-furnished suite of rooms at No. 402 North Main 
street; he is a native of Belmont Co., Ohio; was born Oct. 2, 1829, and, at the age of 15, was 
left dependent upon his own resources for a livelihood and an education, both of which he secured; 
in 1856, he began the study of dentistry, and, in 1859, began practice in St. Clairville, Belmont 
Co., Ohio, where he remained engaged in practice for a period of eleven years ; in the summer of 
1870, he moved to Bloomington ; since residing here, he has established a fine practice, which is 
the result of having done first-class work, and a close attention to business; he is a member of 
the Illinois State Dental Society, and a man of recognized ability in his profession. 

M. FALOON, M. D., Bloomington. Another of the old settlers and. physicians of Bloom- 
ington is Dr. M. Faloon, who is a native of Carlisle. Cumberland Co., Penn.; he attended and 
became a graduate of the Eclectic Medical College, of Cincinnati; he also became a graduate in 
allopathy in Philadelphia; also has a certificate of attendance of a full course of the Euresco- 
pian system ;. he is a thorough botanist, frequently having herbs sent to him from the laboratories 
of different colleges, for the purpose of learning their medical qualities; he is also the pro- 
pounder of different medicines now before the public, prominent among which is Dr. Faloon’s 
Tonic, Dr. Faloon’s Instant Relief.and many other well-known remedies. The Doctor has been 
in constant practice for twenty-six years, and has been practicing in Bloomington for the past 
nineteen years; he has many friends who can vouch for his ability and skill as a physician. 

—— LYMAN FERRE, carriage manufacturer; Bloomington; is a native of Springfield, Mass. ; 
was born Dec. 16, 1825: his parents were Solomon ‘and Margaret R. (Rumrell) Ferre. Being ofa 
mechanical turn of mind he learned the trade of a wagon-maker early in life; his advent to this 
city dates back to 1840; among those who have lived in this city many years and watched its growth 
and helped to bring it to its present prominence is the above named gentleman; on arriving here 
he began working at his trade, which he continued until, 1843, when he opened business on his 
own account, in a small way, but with the determination to succeed, and, through energy, per- 
severance and integrity has placed himself in his present position; as a mechanic and a man- | 
ufacturer, his extensive business will testify that he is second to none; he is located at 108 
North Center street, owning the whole of the corner property, which presents a neat and sub- 
stantial appearance and adds much to the value and prosperity of his locality ; here he makes a 
beautiful display of buggies, carriages and sulkies of his own manufacture. Mr. Ferre is one 
of the solid men of Bloomington and a much-respected citizen; he has always taken an active 
part in all public matters pertaining to the welfare and development of the city, including the 
establishment of the Street Railroad; he is also Vice President of the People’s Bank; he has also 
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filled many other positions of honor and trust. He married Miss Janette E. Hayes, of this Co., 
in Dee., 1844; they have one child—Bell. 

aT JOHN A. FULWILER, attorney; Bloomington. John A. Fulwiler was born in Cumberland 
Co., Penn., June 17, 1848; he came with parents to Lexington, McLean Co., in 1855, where lie 
obtained his early education and resided until August, 1861, when he enlisted with the 33d I. 
V. 1, and served over three years in the army, being mustered out of service at the expiration 
of histerm. Upon his return, he commenced the study of law, and subsequently engaged in 
mercantile business at Forrest, Livingston Co. He was admitted to the bar, and removed to Pon- 
tiac in October, 1870, and associated himself in business with E. M. Johnson; he located in 
Bloomington in 1875; he is a young attorney of promise, attends to business promptly and to the 
satisfaction of his clients, and is full of energy. Ile married Miss Mary A., daughter of 
Robert Fell, of Normal, Sept. 6, 865; they have three children—John W., Leonard F. and 
Roberta M. 

[——~ J. M. FORDICE, lumber; Bloomington. J M. Fordice is another of the old settlers and 
natives of McLean Co., Bloomington being his native place. His people were among the first 
settlers of the county; his mother, also, being a native of the county, and one of the first births 
in the county; her maiden name was Letitia Saterfield. Since the age of 13 years, Mr. Fordice 
has been dependent upon his own resources fora livelihood; he was born March 14, 1840; 
although dependent upon his own resources, he succeeded in procuring a fair education. Aug. 
15, 1861, he entered the army in the war of the rebellion, enlisting in Co. C, I. V. I., three years 
service, though before leaving the army he had served three years and four months. Previous 
to entering the army he had been engaged in the lumber trade; upon his return, he at once 
resumed business in this line, which he has since conducted successfully; besides a full line of 
lumber and building material of all kinds, he also is handling a large amount of the well-known 
Lehigh Valley coal. These, in connection with the Moline wagon, which is also well known, form 
his principal business, [lis lumber yard and office is located at 1001 West Market street. He 
is well-known as one of the thoroughly reliable business men of the city. He is now doing a 
large business, which is the result of his own energy. industry and good financiering. 

J. W. FOY, grocer, Bloomington, ws born near Pittsburgh, Penn., Dec. 15, 1848, and brought 
to McLean Co., Ill., by his parents, in 1854; was raised upon a farm; his schooling was quite limited, 
although, by observation and experience, he has acquired a fair business education. In 1868, 
he emigrated to Kansas, where he remained for a time, then returned to Bloomington, where he 
has since resided, a well-to-do citizen ; he began in the grocery business in 1878, and is locate] 
at 508 East Jefferson street, where he is building up a good trade. He married Miss Ida Spil- 
man, of this place, Dec. 16, 1875. 

—*M. E. FERGUSON, Deputy Circuit Clerk, Bloomington, was born in Harrison Co., Ohio, Aug. 29, 

1835, where he was raised and received his early education, and also served a regular apprenticeship 
at the carpenter’s trade. He came to McLean Co., Ill., in 1855, locating in Le Roy, and engaged 
in contracting and building; throughout that part of the county there are many fine residences 
which stand as monuments of his workmanship. During the late war he enlisted with the 94th 
I. V. I., and was commissioned Second Lieutenant; after a service of nine months, he resigned, 
on account of sickness in his family, and, after returning home, received a Captain’s commis- 
sion, but was, on account of sickness, compelled to decline it. Previous to the war, he had 
served as Township Collector some three years, and, after the war, was engaged in mercantile 
business until 1872, when he was appointed Deputy Circuit Clerk, which position he has since 
held. He married Miss Mary A. Pence, of Licking Co., Ohio, Jan. 1, 1857; they have a family 
of five. 

ROBERT FELL, Jr., grocer, Bloomington, is the son of Robert and Mary (Woodard) Fell, who 
were among the early settlers of McLean County. Robert, Jr., was born in Putnam Cu , Ill., July 
31, 1842, and brought to this county by his parents in 1843; he has received a good business 
education. During the late war, he enlisted with the 33d (Normal) I. V. 1.; went out in Dec., 
1862; was in the battles of Fredericktown, Vicksburg, Mobile and many other severe engage- 
ments, and escaped uninjured: he was mustered out after a service of four and a half years, 
and returned to McLean Co., and followed farming some three years, then ermbarked in mercan- 
tile business; he is located at No. 202 South Cénter street; here he keeps a fine grocery, in 
which is offered a well-assorted stock of goods. He married Miss Theresa Fisher, of Adams 
Co., Il., Jan. 6, 1867; they have one child—Gracie. 

——~DUNCAN M. FUNK, Bloomington, was born June 18, 1832; he was the son of Isanc Funk. He 
was married April 17, 1857, to Elizabeth Richardson, and has two children—Isabel and Isaac Lin- 
coln. He lived on the farm until 1857, when he removed to Bloomington, where he now resides; 
he carries on his large farm of 2,200 acres by the aid of tenants; he feeds cattle, on a moderate 
scale, generally having about four hundred head of cattle and hogs. From 1857 to 1866, he was 
® partner in the mercantile trade with W. H. Temple. For the past four years he has been Pres- 
ident of the National Bank of Bloomington; he has been Assistant Supervisor of the township of 
Bloomington four years, and is at present one of the three members of the Board of Trustees of the 
Soldiers’ Orphans’ Home, at Normal. Mr. Funk is one of the most careful of our leading busi- 


ness men, one whose judgment in public matters is highly respected. 
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G. V. FRINK, grocer, Bloomington; was born in Oxford, Oakland Co., Mich., June 1, 1840; 

during his early life, his advantages for an education were limited; he learned the trade of a 
photographer, and followed the business some four years; he came to Bloomington in 1866, and 
engaged with Humphrey & Wakefield, grocers, as clerk, and, for a time, manager; at the death 
of Wakefield and the removal of Humphrey, he was left to close up their entire business, which 
he did to the satisfaction of all concerned; he embarked in the grocery business with his present 
partner in 1871; they are now located at No. 219 Hast Front street; here they keep fine grocery 
and a well-assorted stock. He has twice married, first, to Miss Ellen ‘Tutt, of Oakland Co., Mich., 
November, 1867; she died in December, 1871, leaving one child—William H.; May 8, 1878, he 
married Miss Mary K. Woolan, of Jo Daviess Co., IL; they have two children—Dwight E. and 
Lyle J. , 
——BENJAMIN F. FUNK, Bloomington; was born on the old homestead in Funk’s Grove 
Township, McLean Co., [l., Oct. 17, 1889, and is the son of Isaac and Cassandra (Sharp) Funk, 
his father being from Kentucky and his mother from Baltimore, Md. Mr. B. F. Funk was brought 
up on the old homestead, engaged in farming, until he was 27 years old, and then moved to 
Bloomington, which has ever since been his home. Since he has resided in the city, he has held 
several offices of public trust—that of Supervisor of Normal Township for several terms: in 
1871, was nominated by the Republican party for Mayor of Bloomington, and was elected to this 
office, which he held for five terms; these offices he has filled with credit. Mr. Funk is also 
President of the Joint Board of Trustees of the Wesleyan University. 
“ABSALOM FUNK, stock-dealer, Bloomington; was born in Funk’s Grove, McLean Co., 
Ill., March 4, 1842, and is the son of Hon. Isaac Funk, one of the pioneers of McLean Co., Ill., 
he having made his home here in 1824, and is referred to in the history part of this work. Mr. 
Absalom Funk was brought up on his father’s farm, engaged in farming from the time he was 
able to handle the hoe and hold the plow, and, in the winter months, attended the district 
schools. Mr. Funk was a soldier in the late war, having enlisted as Sergeant in Co. G, 145th I. 
V.1.; did good service, and was honorably discharged. In 1868, he moved to Bloomington, 
where he has been a resident ever since. Mr. Funk married Sophronia Vandevender, a native of 
McLean Co., Il}., daughter of James and Emma Vandevender, who made their home in McLean 
Co. at an early day; they have one child—Lyle, who was born in Bloomington, Ill.. May 31, 
1874. Mr. Funk and wife in 1870 madeatrip to Europe, being absent for a year, visiting 
Erance, Switzerland, Italy, Austria, Germany, Belgium, England, Scotland and Ireland. 

FRANCIS M. FUNK, druggist, Bloomington; was born in Funk’s Grove, McLean Co., Ill, 

Aug. 18, 1836, and is the son of Hon. Isaac Funk; Mr. Funk was raised on the farm, and 
engaged in farming until 1873; he then removed to Bloomington, where he has remained ever 
since; in 1877, Mr. Funk entered the drug business with Ira Lackey, which is one of the leading 
drug firms of Bloomington, located at 110 West Washington street. Besides Mr. Funk’s drug 
business, he is engaged in the stock business. He has held several offices of public trust; 
was Supervisor of Funk’s Grove about four years, and is now a member of the Board of Education of 
the city of Bloomington. In 1864, he married Miss Mary Houser, who was born in Jessamine Co., 
Ky.; she came to Illinois with her parents about 1848; have three children—Gracie, Laura and 
Jessie. 
——PETER FOLSOM, loan and land agent, Bloomington; one of the best-known men in McLean 
County, made his home here thirty-four years ago, having arrived in 1845; he was born in 
Washington Co., Me., Aug. 16, 1817, and is the son of Peter Folsom, a blacksmith of Deerfield, 
N. H., now living in Somerset Co., Me., in his ninetieth year. Mr. Folsom first began teaching 
school; his home was located where the Darley Hall Building now stands; the house was a 
small, one-story frame, for which he paid $1.50 per month rent, and, at that time, it was the 
last house on Main street; Mr. Folsom taught school about one year. In 1846, he was Deputy 
County Surveyor; in 1851, he was elected County Surveyor, and filled this office about eight 
years; he has surveyed the greater part of Bloomington; surveyed the original towns of Nor- 
mal, Chenoa, McLean, Heyworth, etc., and additions to Danvers, Lexington and other villages in 
McLean and the surrounding counties. Mr. Folsom has held several public offices; was 
appointed in 1862, by President Lincoln, U. 8. Assessor for seven counties; also, was Revenue 
Collector; was also one of the first members of the City School Board of Bloomington ; he is now 
engaged in the loan business, and dealing in land. 

MICHAEL FREY, farmer; P.O. Bloomington; was born in Preble Co., Ohio, June 19, 1835; 
he was reared a farmer’s son, and his education limited to that obtained at the common schools; 
in 1854, the family came to Illinois, and settled in the northwestern portion of McLean Co.. his 
father at the time purchasing a large tract of land; after his majority, he worked on the farm 
some five or six years; at the age of 27. he began improving the farm which his father gave 
him. He was married in December, 1870, to Sarah Rohrer, a native of Holmes Co., Ohio.; he 
resided upon his farm until 1875, when he moved to the city of Bloomington, where he has 
since resided; he owns city property in Bloomington, and 240 acres in McLean Co., valued at 
$20,000. Mr. Frey has never held an office, and has never sought one; he has preferred a 
peaceful, quiet life, devoted to the interests of his farms; his sterling worth as a friend.and 
neighbor, and as a successful business man, 1s recognized by his friends and acquaintances. 
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AUGUST FLEISCHMANN, Bloomington: was born in Rhenish Bavaria, July 27, 1845; 
came to America, and landed in New York City in 1859, where he was when the late war broke 
out, and being only 16 years of age, enlisted, in 1861, in Co. G, 54th N. Y. Regiment, as bugler ; 
he did good service in the regiment, and remained until his discharge; he re-enlisted in Co. A, 
llth N. Y. Militia, as chief bugler; again for the third time he enlisted, this time in Co. D, 
15th N. Y. Artillery, as bugler; he was head bugler on the staff of Gen. Williams; he partici- 
pated in the second battle of Bull Run, battles of Cold Harbor, Petersburg, Gettysburg, Narrods- 
burg, the Wilderness, Harper’s Ferry; he was also present at the riot in New York City. He 
came to Bloomington in 1866; here he engaged in the butcher business, and has been very sue- 
cessful; he was in partnership, at one time, with J. Clark, also with S. Alexander,; he came 
here worth about $4, and to-day he ranks as one of the most successful butchers in Bloomington. 
He married Miss Mary Weigh]; they have four children—Annie, Emily, Louisa and Lillie. 

—~ FITZWILLIAM & SONS, dealers in dry goods, Bloomington; and one of the very fore- 
most houses in Bloomington. All the advantages that intelligence, business education and finan- 
cial ability give a merchant, are possessed by Messrs. Fitzwilliam, and account for their large 
trade. William M. Fitzwilliam, senior member of the firm, is a native of Pennsylvania. having 
moved to Ross Co., Ohio, at an early day; kere he was engaged in the dry-goods business. in 
Bainbridge, for a number of years. Francis J. Fitzwilliam, a native of Ohio, has had almost a 
lifetime experience in the dry-goods business. He was a soldier of the late war, having enlisted 
in Co. G, 33d Ohio V. I., as Ist Lieutenant, and participated in some of the most severe battles 
of the war, as Perryville, above the clouds at Lookout Mountain, Mission Ridge, in the campaign 
to Atlanta, and other battles; after his muster-out he returned to his home in Ohio, where he 
remained until 1866; he then came to Bloomington and opened a dry-goods store on Main 
street, with a very valuable stock ; from there they moved to a room in Schroeder’s Opera House ; 
thence to their present commodious building, which is 25x105 feet, three stories high, with 
basement, and a stock of dry goods the largest in the city, valued at $75,000. Their motto is 
excellence in quality, integrity in transactions, one price to all, and quick sales and small profits. 

W. D. GILMAN, druggist, Bloomington; the drug business is well represented in Blooming- 
ton; among those establishments that are neatly fittea up, and stocked to supply any and all 
demands for goods in this line, is that of W. D. Gilman, corner of Main and Jefferson streets. 
Mr. Gilman, the gentlemanly proprietor. is a native of Washington, D. C.; at the age of 16, he 
began learning the drug trade; has had experience in the drug business in St Louis and Colum- 
bia, Mo.; he spent two years at his present location in the employ of Dr. Dyson; then engaged 
in the drug trade in Heyworth, where he remained for two years; in November, 1878, he 
returned to Bloomington and became the successor of Dr. Dyson, where we now find him. 
Many of the citizens of Bloomington became acquainted with Mr. Gilman during his two years 
residence in this city, and are well aware of his ability as a thoroughly-educated druggist; his 
stock of goods is neat and tastily arranged, and of the very best quality ; he has a large line of 
show-case goods and a complete assortment of choice brands of cigars; these are all conducive 
to his success, but no more so than a fine family-recipe department, over which he presides per- 
sonallv; his readiness and courtesy in waiting upon customers, clean and tidy store-room, must 
insure him success in the future as he has had in the past. 

-——~ JAMES GOODHEART, Deputy U. S. Marshal, Bloomington; was born in this county 
March 30, 1830; during his early life, educational advantages were limited, but by study, obser- 
vation and experience, he has acquired a good business education; at the age of 18, he began 
the trade of a brick mason and plasterer, which he followed until the beginning of the late war, 
when he enlisted with the 94th I. V. I., and served until the expiration of his term (three 
years); he then returned to Bloomington and took up his trade, together with contracting and 
building; he followed this about twenty-five years, and a number of fine business houses and 
residences to-day stand monuments of his workmanship. Te was elected to the office of County 
Sheriff in 1874, and was re-elected in 1876, serving two terms with honor and credit to himself 
and those he represented ; he is a man of fine physical powers and good business ability. He 
was appointed Deputy U. S. Marshal for the Southern District of [linois, in December, 1874. 
which position he still holds; he is public-spirited and enterprising, having assisted in many of 
the public improvements of Bloomington. He married Miss Catharine O., daughter of Daniel 
Fordice, an early settler of this county, Ang. 26, 1852; they have a family of eight. 

-“— GEN. ASHAEL GRIDLEY, banker, Bloomington; was born in Cazenovia, N. Y.. April 21, 
1810, and educated at the Pompey Academy; at the age of 21, he determined to ‘-go West,’” 
and Oct. 8, 1831, located in Bloomington; he began his career as merchant, in which busi- 
ness he continued eight years. Mr. Gridley was a soldier of the Black Hawk war. In the 
year 1840, Gen. Gridley was elected to the position of Representative, ind was the compeer of 
Mr. Lincoln; he was one of the most active members, and was the author of much legislation 
that redounded to the material interest of Bloomington. As State Senator for four years, he 
achieved a reputation that made him well-known throughout the State ‘ There is a tide in the 
affairs of men, which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune;’’ this juncture in his history 
occurred in 184] and 1842, when his lucky star suggested that he should turn his energy and 
knowledge to the practice of law ag a profession; he at cnce worked his way into a large and 
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lucrative practice, and soon stood in the front rank in his profession; he formed a partnership 
with Col. Wickizer, the firm name being Gridley & Wickizer, and in looking over the old dockets 
of the McLean Co. Courts, the eye is frequently arrested by the name ‘Grid. & Wick.,”’ as it 
was put, in order to economize time and labor; he has long since abandoned the arena of litiga- 
tion and has been engaged in the banking business. with even greater success. In 1853, the 
doors of the McLean Co. Bank were opened for business with Gen. Gridley as Manager, and 
they stand open to-day, with the same familiar face looking on and directing its operations ; that 
he has acquired a large property is true, but that he has locked up in vaults his accumulated 
wealth no man can say, for his public spirit and munificence are betokened upon every street; 
but more conspicuously in the extensive gas works built by his own means, at a day when its 
success as a profitable investment was extremely problematical. 

H. GRAHAM, carriage and wagon-maker, Bloomington; was born in Lake County, Ohio, 
Oct. 26, 1830, and came, with his parents, to Lake County, I11., in 1844, where he learned the 
trade of wagon-making; his advent to the city of Bloomington dates back to 1851, where he has 
since lived; he began manufacturing wagons and buggies on his own account in 1875, and 
enjeys the reputation of turning out work second to none; his place of business is 406 and 408 
West Front street. He married Miss Anna Lively, of Waukegan, IIl., June 4, 1854; she died 
May 18, 1877, leaving one child, Lonisa B. 

KR. GRAFF, grocer, Bloomington; is a native of Germany, where he was born May 15, 
1840; He came to this country in 1852, and located in Bloomington, Ill.; during early lite his 
chances for education were limited, but, by observation and experience, he has acquired a fair 
business education; he followed agricultural pursuits until 1866, when he engaged as clerk in a 
grocery store; in 1872, he began business on his own account; he is located at 819 East Grove 
street, where he keeps a fine stock of goods; he is a careful and reliable business man. whose 
aim is to secure the best patronage. Ile married Mrs. Margaret Leiser Sept. 1, 1869; she is a 
native of Germany; they have three children. 

ADAM GUTHRIE, tobacconist, Bloomington; was born in Pickaway Co., Ohio, March 10, 
1825; his father was Scotch-Irish and his mother German; they settled in McLean Co., in 1826; 
he is one of a family of twelve; his educational advantages were limited; after the death of his 
father, in 1846, he learned the trade of a plasterer, which he followed for many years; he held 
the position of Assessor for thirteen years, and was also Deputy Recorder, and, in 1870, took 
the United States census in District No. 7; these, with other positions, he has filled with credit ; 
he has witnessed the entire growth and development of Bloomington, and assisted in many of 
its improvements perhaps to a greater extent than some of larger means. During the late war 
he enlisted with the 94th I. V. 1., and, after a service of eight months, was discharged on ac- 
count of disability; he is now engaged in the cigar business, and is finely located on the coruer 
of Jefferson and Main streets; his place is known as the Board of Trade. Ile married Miss L. 
L. Butler, of Bloomington, in 1849; they have raised a small family. 

P. W. GAFFRON, grocer, Bloomington; is a native of Prussia, where he was born Nov. 5, 
1820, and raised and schooled, and afterward learned the grocery business. He came to this 
country in 1848, and spent considerable time in traveling and prospecting in the Southern 
States; then located in Cleveland, Ohio, where he remained until 1851, when he removed to St. 
Louis, and there entered into partnership with one Roddewig and manufactured cigars, in which 
he continued until 1856; he then removed to Bloomington, erected a building and opened a 
grocery store, He is one of the oldest grocers of Bloomington, and is located at No. 812 West 
Market street, where he keeps a well-assorted stock of goods; he pays the highest market price 
for country produce, and is a careful and reliable business man. He married Miss Henrietta 
Schultz, of Cleveland, Ohio, Dec 20, 1853; they have nine children living 

J. W. GRAY, grocer, Bloomington, of the firm of Brown & Gray, was born in New York 
City, July 3, 1849, and is the son of Robert and Elizabeth (Whitten) Gray. He has a good bnsi- 
ness education, and ranks with the leading business men of Bloomington. He came to this 
county with his parents in 1863, and began to do business on his own account, in 1871, at Farmer 
City, where he continued until 1875, when he located in Bloomington and engaged in the grocery 
business with his present partner, and now enjoys a flourishing trade. They are located at No. 
118 West Front street. Mr. Gray was married to Miss Lavina Price, of Farmer City, Ill., May 
10, 1876. i 

WM. E. GAPEN, attorney at law ; Bloomington; was born in Washington Co., Penn., July 
18, 1831; graduated in 1854 at the Waynesburg College, Waynesburg, Penn.; in 1856, he was 
admitted to practice law, and continued at his profession until 1861, when he weut to Washing- 
ton City and accepted a clerkship in the Pension Office; in 1864, he resigned and returned to 
Waynesburg; in 1868, he came west to Bluomington, I1]., and commenced the practice of law in 
1869; about 1870, he entered into partnership with Mr. Ifenry A. Ewing, which constitute one 
of the strongest law firms in the McLean County bar. Mr. Gapen was a delegate to the Chicago 
Convention that nominated Abraham Lincoln for President, in which Mr. Gapen took an active 


part. 
ITYDE & MARTINS, plow manufacturers; Bloomington. There are, probably, but few of 
the successful merchants and manufacturers of the city.of Bloomington, who are equal in energy, 
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enterprise and a clear conception of the wants of the public, to the firm of Hyde & Martins, 
manufacturers of the Centennial and Victor Plows, and dealers in agricultural implements. 
They have been in business in their present line only since January, 1877, and have already 
established, by good management and the superiority of their plows, a fine business. Their plows, 
especially, deserve more than a passing mention. Being something entirely new, yet the advan- 
tages of it are so very plain that the only wonder is that plows have not been constructed in this 
manner ever since they have been so universally used. The principal advantages gained are 
lightness of draft and a peculiar shaping of the standard, so that it is almost impossible to choke 
i: in loose straw, rank weeds or cornstalks. Mr. V. M Hyde, the senior member of the firm, 
is a native of New York; he came West first in 1863, locating in Bloomington, where, for five 
years, he was engaged as salesman, cashier and book- -keeper i in the dry- goods trade. In 1868, he 
removed to Detroit, Mich., and engaged in the manufacture of druggists’ sundries, on Larned 
street, and wholesale crockery, glassware, etc., on Woodward Avenue. This business he was 
engaged in until 1878, when he returned to Bloomington, and engaged with the Bloomington 
Paper and Bag Co., as traveling salesman, which position he held until 1877, when he, in com- 
pany with Mr. Martins, engaged in his present line of business. He is possessed of the energy, 
ability and experience to carry most any business through successfully. Mr C. C. Martins, the 
junior member of the firm, is a native of Prussia. In 1869, when he was 16 years old, he came 
to the United States. He first located in Belleville, near St. Louis, where he remained about one 
vear. In 1870, he came to Bloomington, and engaged in the manufacture of carriages; this he 
tollowed until he engaged in the manufacture of plows, which he has since followed, Before 
leaving his native country, he had acquired a good education and had begun to learn his trade. 
He is a thoroughly mechanical genius. The patenting of and construction of their plows being 
of his invention, two men could hardly be found to carry on the business to better advantage 
than himself and Mr. Hyde; both being so well adapted to their separate departments of the 
work. Should no misfortune befall them, they will yet rank among the large plow manufacturers 
of the West. 

WILLIAM HILL, physician and surgeon, Bloomington. Among the leading physicians of 
Bloomington, who, by a long and successful practice, have established a reputation for skill and 
ability as a physician, is Dr. William IIill, who is a native of Butler Co., Ohio; he was born 
March b2, 1829; read medicine at Indianapolis, Ind., under Dr. J. W. Merritt; in 1849, he 
attended lectures at La Porte, Ind., and at Ann Arbor, Mich., during winter terms of 1851, 1852 
and 1853; attended and graduated at Jefferson Medical Co!lege, of Philadelphia, in 1856; he- 
practiced medicine in Middletown, Ind., in 1851, and, in 1853, removed to Louisville, Il.; in 
1856, he located at Salem, I!l., where he practiced ten years, including time spent in the United 
States army as Surgeon of 48th IH. V. I., in 1861; in 1862, he resigned this post to accept the 
position of Surgeon of the Ist Missouri Light Artillery. At the close of the war, in 1866, he 
returned to Illinois and located at Bloomington, where he has since resided, engaging in the 
practice of his profession. Je is a member of the McLean Co. Medical Society, of which he 
held the office of President in 1873; he has also written frequently for the different medical 
journals. 

. JAMES W. HAYES, deceased, Bloomington, whose portrait has a place in this work, was 
born in Haddonfield, N. J., July 3, 1888; his mother died when he was but a child, and soon 
after his father moved to California, and there died ; he spent his early boyhood with his uncle, 
a farmer in Bucks Co., Penn. ; at the proper age, he returned to Haddonfield and there learned 
the trade of a carpenter with another uncle, after which he went to Philadelphia, and there 
resided until the year 1855, when he was married aud moved West. During the summer of 1855, 
he worked in Quincy, and in December of the same year, in company with Mr. John W. Evans, 
afterward and ever since his partner, came to Bloomington, and in the following spring began 
business as a contractor; in 1858, Hayes & Evans bought a two-thirds interest in the establish- 
ment then owned by Parke & Bros., and which occupied the same spot as does the well-known 
shop of Hayes & Evans to-day; Mr. 8.8. Parke remained in the firm, which was known as 
Hayes, Evans & Co.; soon afterward, they bought out Mr. Parke and changed the name of the 
firm accordingly ; in 1859, the shop, ‘which had already fallen a prey to the ‘flames twice before, 
was destroyed by fire. and was immediately rebuilt; from its organization, the firm of Hayes & 
Evang was successful ; they have always been busy ; their contracts have been faithfully per- 
formed, and both members of the firm have advarced from the foot of the ladder to the positions 
in which they are known, by perseverance, industry and good management; to the character of 
the deceased much of all this is due; he was a man of wonderful energy, indomitable pluck, and 
clear and foreseeing mind; quick spoken, and straightforward in his address, he was sometimes 
misunderstood by those who knew him but slightly, but all who had continued intercourse with 
him, either in social or business relations, learned soon to appreciate his character; during his 
association: with Mr. Evans, the deceased superintended the outside work, giving to this depart- 
ment the activity and energy which characterized him, while Evans gave his attention to the 
work of the office and the shop. Mr. Hayes was a member of Remembrance Lodge, I. O. O. F., 
end of Wade Barney Lodge of Masons. Mr. Ifayes married, May 2, 1855, Miss Elizabeth s. Burk 
idetefiter of Thomas and Ann Burk, natives of mate, Penn. ); they have seven children 
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—FElla (now Mrs. Dr. C. R. Carr, of Bloomington), Thomas B., Alice L., Howard E., William S., 
James W., Jr., and Fredonia. Mr. Hayes’ death occurred Jan, 27, 1874. from an aggravated 
lung trouble. His widow married Feb. 1, 1876, Luther Wilson, and still resides in Bloomington ; 
they have had two children, one living—Luther, and one dead—Grace. ; : 

—OSCAR HELBIG, music, Bloomington. There are probably but few men in Central Illinois 
so thoroughly skilled in the construction of musical instruments as Mr. Oscar Helbig, of 316 
North Main street ; he isa native of Germany; came to the United States in 1871; though before 
leaving his native country, he had learned the trade of minnfacturing pianos, and had worked 
in most of the large cities of Germany; he worked one-half year in New York City, for George 
Steeks, in the manufacturing of pianos; then went to Chicago, where he remained about one and 
one-half years, also working at his trade while there, and did some business on his own account ; 
he then came to Bloomington and began work for Mr. Strops; then worked for Andrus & Van 
tchoick, and finally began business for himself in tuning ; he beganon a small seale; by his elose 
attention to business he now has a fine trade; has a fine line of musical instruments, for which 
he paid cash, buying them direct from the manufactories, more especially the pianos, of which 
he keeps several different manufactures; he also does something in the jobbing trade of small 
instruments; his reputation as a piano-tuner is not equaled in the city, as he keeps most of the 
finest instruments in order for a circnit of eighty miles; he is a thoroughly educated man in his 
line of business, and bids fair to rank among the large dealers of the State. 

S. HAYES, carriage and wagon manufacturer, Bloomington; was born in Hartford Co., 
Conn , Jan. 17, 1807, where he learned the trade of wagon-making; he came to Bloomington in 
1840; he embarked in business on his own account shortly after arriving here and has been a 
snecessful man; he owns the property occupied by him, corner of West and Front sts., a loca- 
tion well adapted to his business; he makes all kinds and styles of vehicles and has the reputa- 
tion of turning out substantial and honest work, which fact, probably as much as any other, has 
secured him an extensive trade; he has been a hard-working business man as well as enterpris- 
ing and public-spirited, having always taken active part in all matters pertaining to the good of 
the community. He married Miss Eliza Roab, ot his native county, in September, 1829. They 
have raised a family of seven. 

“CAPT. GEORGE T. HERITAGE, mechanic, Bloomington. Capt. George T. Heritage is one 
ot the few natives of England who is a resident of Bloomington; he was born in 1834, and, in 
1846, came to Canada, where he remained for about nine years; in 1855, he came to the States 
and located in Bloomington, beginning work for Mr. Walton the same year of his arrival; for 
twenty-four years he has held his position in the factory, though, during this time, he was 
engaged in the war ot'the late rebellion. In April, 1861, he enlisted as Sergeant in the 8th [. V. 
I., three months’ service; after serving his term of enlistment, he returned and helped to 
organize the 39th I. V. I., which he entered in Co. B as First Sergeant; after nine months serv- 
ice, he was promoted to the rank of Captain; in 1864, he was shot through the body, from the 
effects of which he has not yet recovered and probably never will, as the wound wis a severe 
ene; upon his return from the army, as soon as his health would permit, he again accepted his 
position with Mr. Walton; for many years he has had charge of the wood-work department of 
the factory; during most of the time has charge of four or five men; he is now one of the hon- 
oredfand respected soldier-citizens of jhe city of Bloomington. 

H. H. HEWITT, hardware, Bloomington. <A fair illustration of what can be done by energy, 
industry and a close attention to business is found in the hardware and agricultural implement 
trade of Mr. H. H. Hewitt; he is a native of Saratoga Co., N. Y.; upon coming West, in 1857, 
his first location was in El Paso, Woodford Co., Ill.; here he taught the first school ever taught in 
El Paso; this was in the winter of 1858-59; in 1860, he opened the first hardware store in that 
place; this business he conduc'ed until 1869, when he sold out and came to Bloomington; for 
two years he was engaged in the book trade, the firm being Miner & Hewitt; in January, 1873, 
he again engaged in the hardware trade, with Mr. Haggard, the firm name being Haggard & 
Ifewitt; in 1874, he bought Mr. Haggard’s interest in the business, and has since conducted it 
alone; from 1871 until 1873, he also had an interest in a hardware establishment in El Paso ; his 
establishment is located at No. 809 N. Main st.; this building is 24 feet front and 100 feet deep, 
three floors and basement; in addition to this, he has two large sheds for storing farm machinery ; 
prominent among his line of goods is the Schuttler wagon, Champion reaper and mower, the 
‘arly Breakfast ’’ and ‘* Everlasting’’ stoves; he employs from eight to ten men; his business 
aggregates about $100,000 per annum; this is wholly the result of his industry, energy and 
good financiering, by which he has established a business of which any man may justly feel 

roud, é 
Rs. W. H. HANNA, Bloomington. Of those who were, during their life, prominent mem- 
bers of the bar in Bloomington, we mention Mr. Hanna; he was a native of Brookfield, Ind. ; 
those who are familiar with the history of Indiana will well remember the prominence of the 
Hannas; his people moved from his native place to In lianapolis when he was but two years old ; 
there he resided until the age of 25, when he moved to Bloomington and began the practice of 
law, as he had become a graduate of the legal profession before leaving Indianapolis; his death 
occurred Aug. 5, 1870, in his 43th year. He was married in 1846, Mrs. Hanna being still a 
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resident of Bloomington, and they are among the first families of the city, thoroughly educated 
and refined people. 

FE. T. HUTCHINSON, dentist, Bloomington ; before engaging in any profession, it would be 

well for any person to study his adaptability for that profession ; this seems to have been the 
case with Dr. E. T. Hutchinson, whose natural talent in the profession of dentistry has been well 
proven by his success; he is a native of Christian Co., Ky.; was born April 9, 1845, and began 
the study of dentistry in 1868, graduating at the Pennsylvania Dental College of Philadelphia in 
1871; after graduating, he returned to Bloomington, where he has been a resident since 1857, 
and began the practice of his profession; his office and residence is located corner Center and 
Grove streets, being what is known as the Hutchinson Block, which he erected in 1875, with 
special reference to the denta) business; here, by his own design, he has elegantly furnished 
reception and operating rooms, paying special attention to having his operating room well lighted 
by large, French plate-glass windows, thus enabling him, with the help of the finest-improved 
make of dental instruments, to do fine and lasting work while operating, he having spent much 
time in the study and practice of this part of his profession ; of his success and ability in this 
part of the science, there is abundant proof among the first families of the city. 
_— M. D. HERRINGTON, butcher, Bloomington; was born in Lenawee Co., Mich., April 23, 
1844, where he lived until 1856, when he removed, with his parents, to Tipton, Iowa; in 1858, 
they removed to Laclede, Mo., and, in 1869, to McLean, Ill.; during his early life, he obtained 
a good education, including a commercial course at Quincy, III.; his first. business experience 
was in the grocery line, at Hannibal, Mo.; he returned to Bloomington in 1873, and opened a 
meat-market; his shop is at 615 North Main street, where he has one of the neatest markets in 
this section of the Statc; the trade he has secured in this vicinity, and the satisfaction given to 
both private and public hiouses prove him to be a good business man. He married Miss Ida Jones, 
of this county, Aug. 15, 1871; they have three children. 

BARNEY HEMMELE, grocer, Bloomington, was born in Germany Sept. 4, 1837; he came 
to this country in 1843, with his people, who settled in Alleghany, Penn., where he was raised 
and schooled and learned the trade of a cigar-maker, serving a regular apprenticeship. In 
1853, he moved with his parents to St. Louis, and lived there until 1862, then to Bloomington, 
Il., where he engaged in business on his own account: he opened his present place of business 
in 1868; his location is 710 West Market street, where he keeps a good assortment of groceries. 
He married Miss Caroline Pope, of this place, April 7, 1861; they have a family of eight 
chi)dren. 

_— FRANK HOBLIT, banker, Bloomington, son of Samuel and Abigail (Downey) Hoblit, who 
were among the first settlers of Logan Co., Ill., where they resided many years, and had much to 
do with the settlement and development of that section; they were zealous workers in the cause 
of religion, belonging to the Baptist denomination; by industry, perseverance and integrity, 
they amassed a large property, and were public-spirited and benevolent; in 1854, they removed to 
what was known as the Downey farm, Atlanta Township, where the father died May 26, 1866, 
beloved by friends and relatives, and respected by all who knew him. The subject of this sketch 
was born in Logan Co.. Ill., Nov. 1, 1839; was brought up on a farm, and received a good com- 
mon-school education ; he began clerking at 18, was a merchant at 21,and a banker at 26. = Mr. 
Hoblit was a delegate to the National Republican Convention at Philadelphia in June, 1872. In 
1878, the National State Bank of Bloomington was established and Mr. Hoblit appointed Presi- 
dent of the Bank, which has a capital of $100,000, and does a general banking business. He 
married Miss Mellie A., daughter of Dr. J. S. Allen, Jan. 5, 1864; she was born Jan. 2, 1846, 

c~ B. F. HOOPES, grocer, Bloomington; wholesale and retail grocer and proprietor of the 
Bloomington Steam Coffee, Spice and Hominy Mills. Mr. Hoopes’ advent to this city dates back 
to 1856, when he embarked in the grocery business, and, excepting four years, during which he 
resided in Springfield, has been one of the leading business men of Bloomington. Although 
never making any great fortune at one venture, yet he has constantly added to his possessions, 
until to-day we find him enjoying a liberal trade and ranking among the solid men of this city. 
He is located at 105 West North street, a very central point for a large trade, and enjoys a good 
reputation for fair dealing with patrons. Another enterprise, which is a credit to the city as 
well as a paying institution, is the Steam Coffee, Spice and Hominy Mills which he has added to 
his already extensive business. He isa native of Pennsylvania; born in Chester Co. Aug. 28, 
1828. During his early life, he obtained a good education, laying the foundation for future use- 
fulness. Oct. 12, 1862, he married Miss Augusta Harwood, of Holly, N. Y.; they have one 
child—Albert H. . ; 

“—F..A. HOMUTH, butcher; Bloomington; was born in Prussia, September 20, 1828, where 

he was raised and schooled ; during his early life, he learned the trade of a tailor, which bus- 
iness he followed until 1860, when he came to this country, locating in Goshen, Ind., where he 
followed agricultural pursuits until 1863, when he removed to Bloomington, I!., and began in 
the butcher business. His shop is at 110 East Front street, where he keeps a well-arranged 
market; he is a practic. butcher of over fifteen yeirs’ experience and is said to be well-skilled 
at the business. He marriel Miss Tora Roof, of Bloomington, lll., in May, 1864; they have a 
family of two children. 
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fh. L. HERRINGTON, butcher; Bloomington; was born in Hillsdale Co., Mich., Oct. 30, 
1851. He came to Bloomington, Ill., in 1865, and obtained a good education at the Wesleyan 
University, and also attended the Wabash College at Crawfordsville, Ind. He began in the 
butcher business in 1873, and is now conducting a first-class market at 202 East Front street. 
He married Miss Mary J. Delano, of this county, December 20, 1878. , 

—CHISTIAN ITAKER, saloon-keeper ; Bloomington ; was born in Prussia, in 1843, and is the 
son of Christopher and Fredericka (Hagen) Waker, of Germany. We came with his parents, in 
1857, to America, landing in New York City, and came directly West and located in Manitowoc, 
Wis. There he engaged in the butcher business. In 1859, he came to Bloomington and worked 
at his trade more or tess until 1870, when he entered the saloon business. He married in Bloom- 
ington to Miss Dora Fack, of Germany; they have had one child, now dead. Mr. Haker’s 
mother died in Bloomington; his father is now living in Bloomington. Mr. Haker has three 
brothers and one sister living in Bloomington, and two sisters and a brother in Manitowoc, Wis. 

GEORGE HOFMANN, saloon and boarding-honse ; Bloomington ; was born in Germany, in 
1831; when 12 years old, he was on the sea asa sailor. In 1850, he came to America and 
landed in New York City, At the breaking out of the late war he was in New Orleans, and left 
that city on the last ship that sailed from there before the port was closed; he went to Boston, 
and enlisted in the United States Navy, and was in the battle of Fort Jackson, and at the snr- 
render of New Orleans; he did good service in the navy and was honorably discharged. In 
1863. he came to Bloomington; here he commenced the saloon and boarding-house business. He 
is one of the prominent Germans of the city. He married in Boston to Miss Paulina Hewert, of 
Germany ; they have three children. : 

F. HAMMOND, general agent for the Singer Sewing Machine; Bloomington ; was born in 
London, England, July 27, 1840. He came to America in 1869; came West and located in Chi- 
cago, where he entered the employ of the Singer Manufacturing Co. as a machinist ; he is a prac- 
tical machinist. He was stationed for three years at Peoria, as general agent ; from there he 
went to Bloomington and took charge of the Singer Co.’s office at 106 W. North street, which 
building, including the Phoenix Hotel and the corner north of the hotel, belongs to Mr. James 
Bolton, one of the members of the Singer Manufacturing Co. As an evidence of the extensive 
character of the Singer Sewing Machine enterprise it may not be inappropriate to mention that 
they employ 40,000 girls, women, boys and men in the manufacture and disposition of their 
machines ; use 8,000 horses, and over 2,500,000 of their machines are in use. The company 
sold last year 366,000 machines, an excess of 73,000 over any preceding year, despite the hard 
times. Mr. Hammond has two sons connected with the general office in Chicago. F. W. Iam- 
mond is book-keeper, and N. C. Hammond is a machinist. 

“ND. D. HAGGARD, hardware merchant, Bloomington; was born in Christian Co., Ky., Nov. 16, 
1819. and is the son of Dawson and Charity (Baldwin) Haggard, of Virginia, having cometo Kentucky 
atan early day; Mr. Haggard’s father died when he was young, leaving him to take charge of the 
farm; here Mr. Haggard remained on the farm until 1837; he then went to Indiana and located 
in Greene Connty ; here he remained until 1841, engaged in farming; he then went to Bloom- 
ington; he came here a poor boy, and first commenced making half-bushel measures in 
the winter of 1841-42; thence to a farm four imiles south of Bloomington; he was also engaged 
in the manufacture of shoe pegs, by a machine invented by himself; in 1843, he entered mer- 
eantile business, locating fonr miles south of Bloomington; he was also in business in Danvers 
and Concord, in general merchandising; in 1846, he came to Bloomington and commenced busi- 
ness in a general store; from that he entered the hardware business, and at one time he was 
one of the largest dealers in this line, his sales reaching $100,000 a year, but, during the hard 
times, he failed ; Mr. Haggard has returned to the hardware business, and to-day is the oldest ner- 
chant in the city. Mr. Haggard married, in 1847, Miss Nancy Minter, of Jessamine Co., Ky.; 
she died in 1854; he next married Miss Mary A. Ballard, of Fayette Co., Ky.; three sons and 
one danghter. 

™0O. N. HODGE, farmer, P. O. Bloomington; was born in McLean Co., Il!., on the old home- 
stead, Noy. 15, 1826, and, with the exception of thirteen years in California, the first three years 
of which were spent in mining and the rest of the time in farming, he has made the old home- 
stead his home; he is the son of William H. Hodge, who was born Jan. 4, 1794, in Rockingham 
Co., N. C.; his ancestors came from England, and settled in Pennsylvania about 1700, when they 
moved to North Carolina. Mr. William H. Hodge, with his parents, moved to Tennessee in 
1812; here Mr. Ifodge was engaged in teaching school, as well as in Kentneky. In 1820, he 
started for [linois, where he arrived on the 20th of February of that year; he first settled in 
Sangamon County; in 1824, he moved to Blooming Grove, McLean Co., Ill; here he bonght land 
quite extensively; at this time there were but few families in the county; Mr. Hodge assisted 
in the organization of Tazewell Co., in 1827: also, in the organization of McLean Co., in 18381. 
Mr. Hodge was Sheriff, Collector and Assessor of Tazewell Co. from 1827 to 1831. Mr. Hodge 
married, in 1814, Miss Rachel Wall, of Kentucky, who died about the year 1845; has had ten 
children, six of whom are living. William H. Hodge died May 20, 1875, with lung fever, being 
sick about three days. Thus the old setilers of McLean Cy. are, one by one, passing beyond the 
shores of the unknown river. The children of William and Rachel (Wall) Hodge now living 
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are—O. N. Hodge, born Nov. 15, 1826 (married Nancy J. Tipps and had one child, both 
deceased); Nancy (married Hugh ‘Marris, now of Oregon); William C. (married Rachel Mur- 
phy, and lives in Bloomington); Mary J. (married Pleasant Hill, and living in California) ; 
James P. (married Miss Ellen Rouse, of Ohio, danghter of Col. John Rouse); Harriet (married 
O. P. Woodsworth, and living in Bloomington. ) 

LOUIS HAKER, saloon-keeper, Bloomington; was born in Prussia, Dec. 7, 1836; in 1857, he 
came to America, and landed in New York City ; he came directly West, and first settled at Manito- 
woc, Wis., where he was engaged in a saw-mill, and remained until 1859, when he came to Blooming- 
ton, which has been his home ever since. Mr. I{aker was first engaged in a brick-yard; he also 
was at work in Phoenix Nursery; he has made two trips with live-stock to New Orleans. He 
was in the late war and did good service; he enlisted, in 1862, as private in Company A, 94th 
1]. V. I.; was at the battles of Perry Grove. Fort Morgan, ete., and a number of skirmishes; was 
mustered out in 1865; he then returned to Bloomington, and was on the city police of Bloomington 
and did good service. He married Minnie Swartz, of Germany. He began the saloon business 
in 1872. 

E. C. HYDE, Bloomington; is the oldest merchant tailor in Bloomingion, now doing busi- 
ness in the city; he came to Bloomington in 1854, and commenced business in 1855; he was 
born in Washington Co., N, Y., Feb. 13, 1826, and isthe son of Joel Hyde; moved with his 
parents to Delaware, Ohio, where he entered the Wesleyan University, and received a good edu- 
cation; he also learned his trade, as tailor, in Delaware, Ohio, May 12, 1854; when he arrived 
in Bloomington, he was first engaged in clerking in a store; from that he became owner of a 
merchant tailoring establishment in 1855; in that year his store took fire and his stock was 
entirely destroyed ; he then went to Chicago and purchased $600 worth of piece goods, giving 
his notes to be paid in three and six months: he paid these notes before they became due, and 
from that time on Mr. Ilyde has been very successful in business; to-day he owns oue of the 
finest stocks of piece goods, and has a trade that will do credit to any town in Tlinois. 

SEBASTIAN HOIMANN, barber, Bloomington; more familiarly known as Charlie Hohmann, 
the barber; was born in Germany, Jan. 9, 1841; in 1846, he came to America, and landed in 
New York city ; from there he went to Buffalo, N. Y., where he first engaged in working in a 
glass factory; at 14 years of age he commenced to learn his trade as barber, in Buffalo; he at 
length came West and has been located in different States, working at his trade. Mr. Wohmanu 
was also barber on the Mississippi River for four or five seasons; he was on the steamer Grey Eagle, 
then running between St. Louis and St. Paul, when she collided with the railroad bridge at Rock 
Island, and sunk in a very short time; Mr. Hohmann was one of six whose efforts saved forty- 
eight persons from a watery grave; he himself received a very painful wound on the wrist, the 
effects of which are apparent to this day. He was a soldier in the late war, enlisting in 1862, 
as private, in Co. A, 96tu I. V. I.; he had charge of a brigade band for one and a half years, 
and the remainder of the time served in the ranks; he was mustered out at close of war; in 1865 
he returned to Bleomington, which has been his home ever since ; he is one of the oldest barbers 
in the business in the city, and owns the finest shop in Bloomington, situated in the Ashley 
House. Mr. Hohmann is also manager of Hohmann & Hasting’s band, which is one of the finest. 
bands in Central THlinois. 

—JOHN M. HAMILTON, Bloomington. Mr. Hamilton waa born at Richwood, Union Co., 
Ohio, May 28, 1847; his birth-place, or the habitation in which he first saw the light of this 
world, was a rough-hewn log cabin, located in the deep beech woods of that section of Ohio; 
he is a direct descendant of that branch of the old Scotch family of Hamiltons which more 
than a century ago planted itself as a part of the advance guard of civilization in Maryland and 
Virginia ; his father was one of twelve children—iten sons and two daughters, who are now 
located in different parts of Illinois and Ohio; in 1854, John emigrated with his parents in a 
covered wagon, to Marshall Co., 111; here his father purchased a large farm, but the business 
crash of 1857 swept nearly everything out of his possession, and John and older brother were 
compelled to support, by their own labor, the entire family. In 1864. when but 16 years of age, 
young Hamilton enlisted and served for a year in the Union army; returning home he tanght a 
district school in the winter of 1865, meantime continuing to prepare himself for college, snatch- 
ing such moments from labor as he could, for the cultivation of his mind; from the sale of a 
piece of land given him by a well-to-do uncle, a small amount saved from his earnings as a 
teacher, and a contribution from his father, John raised sufficient ready funds to enable him 
in September, 1865, to start out upon a classical course in the Delaware (Ohio) Wesleyan Univer- 
sity; and, in 1868, he graduated third ina class of forty-six students, receiving the degree of 
A. B.; in 1871, he received a second reward for his perseverance by having the affix of A. M, 
bestowed upon him by the same institution; he at once began the study of law in earnest, but 
his finances being exceedingly low, he was compelled to accept a position as Principal of an 
academy, at Henry, [ll.; he was at this time so sorely pressed fur means that he found it neces- 
sary to negotiate a loan of $50 from an aged lady friend to defray his current expenses until 
such time as he should draw his salary; on account of serious illness. Mr. llamilton, in the 
spring of 1869, was compelled to resign the position of Principal of the academy; he then pros- 
ecuted the study of law at home, in Marshall Co., slowly regaining his health in the meantime ; 
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in the month ‘of August, 1869, Mr. Hamilton came first to Bloomington, and through the 
influence of a recommendation from the entire Faculty of the Ohio Wesleyan, obtained a situation 
as tutor in the Illinois Wesleyan; here he was occupied for three hours each day in hearing 
classes recite in Latin; he had not relinquished his law studies; but every leisure hour was put 
in faithfully with the books, and, that he might have the benefit of a valuable library and ripe 
experience, he entered the law office of Weldon, Tipton & Benjamin; in the spring of 1870, he 
drew yet nearer the cherished wish of his life, being at that time admitted to the bar; soon after, 
he began practice with Weldon & Benjamin on a salary; in October, 1870, the present firm of 
Rowell & Hamilton was formed, being third in order of the oldest law firms inthe city. In 
1876, Mr. Hamilton’s friends placed him in nomination as a Representative in the State Senate, 
to which he was elected for four years; he has served un the following committees: Judicial, 
Revenue, Education, State Institutions, Municipalities, Elections; he introduced and secured the 
passage of the bills establishing the new Appellate Court; as a member of the Committee on 
Revenue, Mr. Iamilton took a prominent part in the warm fight of that session between the 
people and the great corporations of the State, when the latter endeavored to escape taxation; 
it is needless to say he was on the side of the people; as a member of the Committee on Public 
Institutions he visited and examined them all, and reported on their condition; he was instru- 
mental in obtaining the most liberal appropriation for the Normal University that has been 
obtained for that institution for a number of years, increasing the regular appropriation by 
$2,500. In 1879, he was elected President of the Illinois State Senate, by the Republicans in 
caucus, unanimously ; in 1879, he was elected Vice President of the IHinois State Bar Associa- 
tion. 

HERMANN JIOFFMANN, saloon-keeper, Bloomington; was born in Ilesse Darmstadt, Ger- 
many, July 19, 1847; came to America and landed in New York City about 1859; he first located 
in Newark, N. J., where he learned his trade as traveling-bag maker; he followed his trade about 
fifteen years, and was in the employ of T. B. Pettis, a large manufacturer in Newark, N. J., who 
is now a Member of Congress; in 1877, Mr. Hoffinann came West and located in Bloomington ; 
here he commenced the saloon business, and has followed it ever since; has in his employ his 
brother, Valentine Hoffmann, who was in the late war, in the 18th N. J. V. 1.; he did good service; 
was in the Army of the Potomac; also in Sherman’s campaign, and served over three years. 
Mr. lerman lJoffmann married Miss Sibela Wallrab, of Germany; they have three children, two 
girls and one boy. 

J. E. HOUTZ & CO., dry goods, Bloomington; this firm commenced business in 1873; 
they have had experience in the dry-goods business some thirteen years; they occupy one of the 
finest blocks for the dry-goods business in the city, known as the Gridley Block; their stock of 
dry goods and carpets is complete, and one of the largest in the city. 

WILLIAM E. HUGHES, Bloomington. The subject of this sketch was born in England, 
but, when 18 years of age, came to America with his father ; they settled in Michigan, where Hughes 
finished a course of study at the best institutions the State afforded; in all departments of busi- 
ness, legal, historical and learned literature, Mr. Hughes became profoundly versed, and, having an 
uncommonly retentive memory, he has lost nothing from the store, but has rather added thereto ; 
he is a careful reader and a close thinker, and is especially familiar in intricate law questions ; 
Mr. Hughes first came to Bloomington in 1862; his first movement in business was as a salaried 
official of the Chicago & Alton Railroad, a position which he is said to have filled with studious 
care for the interests of that corporation, and in a manner highly satisfactory to its managers ; 
in this work he continued until the summer of 1866; in that year, he entered the law office of 
Williams & Burr, reading and preparing himself for active practice; here he remained, making 
the best possible use of his advantages, for three years, until 1869; an advantageous law part- 
nership was formed between Mr. Hughes and Robert McUart, which, while it existed, hada 
large and valuable practice in all the courts of adjudication; this partnership was dissolved in 
September, 1877. Mr. Hughes filled with distinction and ability the position of City Attorney, 
made vacant by the retirement of Mr. McCart. In the year last named, the present partnership 
with lra J. Bloomfield was formed, and, since its operation, has been employed in a number of 
the more important cases at the McLean County Courts, as well as in the higher tribunals. 

—HIGGINS & CO., marble works, Bloomington. It is often supposed that good work in the 
marble and monument business cannot be obtained anywhere except in a few of our larger cities. 
This is 1 mistake, as is evinced by the superior talent exhibited and work produced by Messrs. 
Higgins & Co., since their establishment in Bloomington; these gentlemen commenced business 
in 1876, and have turned out some of the finest work in Bloomington; they are now finishing 
one of the finest monuments for the Bloomington Cemetery; its weight will be thirteen tons, and 
this will be the finest piece of work in the cemetery; this firm employs more hands than any 
other establishment of its kind in Bloomington; the firm is Mr. J. P. Jung, a native of Illinois, 
who came to Bloomington in 1869, and has nad many years’ experience in the marble business, 
and Mr. I. J. Higgins, a native of Ohio, who enlisted in the late war in Co. D, 59th Ohio V. L., 
and participated in the battles of Stone River, Mission Ridge, Perryville, Chickasaw Mountain, 
Lookout Mountain, Dallas, Kenesaw Mountain, Atlanta, etc.: with the exception of three 
months’ sickness, Mr. Higgins was always at his post; after being mustered out as Sergeant, he 
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re-enlisted, in 1835, in Co. FE, 192d Ohio V. I., as Ist Lieutenant; here he was detailed as Provost 
Marshal; also Judge Advocate Court Martial two months ; after the close of the war, he returned 
to Ohio. In 1863, he came to Illinois, where he has been engaged in the marble business ever 
since. All persons dealing with them may be assured of the most honorable treatment and the 
most skillful workmanship. 

DANIEL HEGARTY, dealer in stoves and tinware, Bloomington; was born in the County 
Cork, Ireland, in May, 1836, and is the son of James Hegarty, a brewer; in 1849, he emi- 
grated to America, and landed in New York City, July 2, 1849; he lived in the State of New 
York abont eighteen months, and, in 1851, he came West to Illinois, and located in Chicago, 
where he learned the trade of a tinner, aud worked there until 1858; he then came to Blooming- 
ton; here he first worked for the Chicago & Alton Railroad Company as tinner and coppersmith 
about two years; he then went to Texas ; from there he returned to Bloomington and commenced 
to work for Holder, Miller & Co. In 1862, he commenced business for himself on Main street; 
thence to sormal about eighteen months; from there he returned to Bloomington, where he now 
keeps a complete stock of hardware, stoves and tinware. In 1877, Mr. Hegarty was elected 
Alderman from the Fifth Ward; this office he still holds. He is a Democrat in politics. 

M. HANSEN, dealer in dry goods, Bloomington; was born in Saarourg, Germany, in 1839 ; 
in 1850, he came to America, and was engaged on the New York Central Railroad for 
thirteen years as brakeman, then baggage master and conductor; in 1864, he came West, and 
accepted a position as yard master at Springfield, for the Chicago & Alton Railroad Company ; 
thence to Bloomington. Mr. Hansen’s first experience in mercantile life was clerking in a gro- 
ery store, for about one year; he then entered the sample-room business, and, in 1869, he en- 
gaged in his present business, which he has followed ever since. By hard work and good man- 
agement he has become owner of a good dry-goods store. He married Miss Susan Wirz; they 
have three children. He has held the office of Alderman of his ward. He is a Democrat in 
polities. 

—— CHARLES HENNECKE, insurance and European steamship agent, Bloomington; was born 
Aug. 16, 1823, in the Province of Westphalia, Prussia, near Dortmund, and is the son of Rev. 
A. Hennecke. After serving in the Prussian army, he sailed, in 180, "for America, and landed 
in New York City May 26, 1850: from this year until 1855 he was seeking a location; was in 
Butfalo, N. Y., Petersburg, Va., and Toledo. Ohio: from whence he came to. Bloomington, Aug. 
17, 1855 ; here he began clerking in a dry-goods store; was for a short time in the. cigar and 
tobacco business, and, in 1864, commenced his present business. He represents some of the 
leading insurance companies, and does a general foreign exchange and passenger business. Mr. 
Hennecke is agent for the well known insurance company, the Northwestern Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company, of Milwaukee, Wis. Every well regulated and prominent city has its insurance 
representatives, and no men are more necessary in any line of business. To properly conduct a 
first class agency requires constant watchfulness, hard work and a thorough devotion to the de- 
tails of the business. After saying this much, we are led to state that Mr. Charles Ilennecke is 
one of the leading and most reputable agents in McLean County. Mr. Hennecke is assisted in 
his office by his son Albert. June 17, 1857, Mr. Ifennecke married Miss Julia Schultz. 

_—~ JACOB JACOBY, grocer, of the firm of F. Oberkoelter & Co., wholesale grocers and liquor 
dealers, Bloomington ; came to Bloomington, IIl., in 1853 and has been a wholesole grocer for 
upwards of eight years. His place of business is 111 & 113 S. Main street, where he keeps a 
grocery store. Mr. Jacoby is a native of Germany, and was born in Rhenish Bavaria, June 22, 1828, 
where he received a good education in German, Latin and French. He came to the United States 
in 1850, and located in Greenfield, Mass., thence to Illinois as above mentioned. He began do- 
ing for himself with no means, but to-day he ranks with the solid men of Bloomington. He has also 
held a nnmber of responsible and prominent positions. He married Miss Mary Niergath, of 
Woodford Co., Il., in February, 1855. They have a family of three—Rosa, now Mrs. Charles 
Froschaurr, of Indianapolis; William A. and Etta M. 

F. JOHNSON, Jr., milling, Bloomington. There is probably no flouring-mill in the county 
so well known as the old McLean County Mills, of Bloomington. Many years ago, Mr. F. John- 
son, Sr., came west from his home in Ohio and took charge of the mills. In June, 1878, he 
bought the entire mills, and later, sold an interest to T. J. Cox; in 1879, the mills were leased 
to F. Johnson, Jr., and F. F. Beard, the firm being known as Beard & Johnson. Mr. F. John- 
son, the subject of this sketch, is a native of McLean Co; he was born Sept. 2, 1852. Having 
been a resident of Bloomington, he has had the advantage of attending good schools, which he 
has improved, being a commercial graduate, and a good literary scholar. His earliest business 
experience was in the mill business, helping his father; he had full charge of the books, and 
was conversant with all the details of the business; by close attention, he had become a thor- 
oughly practical miller before his father quit the business. With his thorough knowledge of 
the business, there is but little doubt of his ultimate success in his present undertaking. They 
have a flouring capacity of 100 barrels of flour every twenty-four hours, and fifty barrels of meal. 
They are kept running the year round to supply the demand for their goods. 

S. F. JOHNSON, grocer, of the firm of Sprague & Johnson, Bloomington; was born in Bel- 
mont Co., Ohio, Sept. 9, ean during his ies life he began to Sa for the ministry in 
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connection with the M. E. Church. In 1845, he removed to Christian Co., and, in 1847, became 
regularly engaged in the work of the ministry. He was married in July, 1851, to Miss Mary 
Ellis, of Christian Co. He continued in the ministry until 1861, when he organized the 17th 
Kentucky Cavalry, and entered the service as Colonel, serving four years. Ife came to Bloom- 
ington in 1875, and, in 1877, became engaged in the grocery business. He isa man of good 
physical as well as mental powers, and a much-respected citizen. 

OLfTO KADGIHN, saloon and restaurant, Bloomington; was born in Germany, in 1827; 
emigrated to America, and landed at Galveston, Tex., in 1857; he went to San Antonio. Tex., 
and remained there but a short time; from there he went to New Orleans, thence to St. Louis, 
where he learned ihe trade of a painter, which he followed in St. Louis about nine months; from 
there he came to Bloomington, Ill., where he commenced to work at his trade; since then he 
has been engaged in the grocery business; after that he entered the restaurant and saloon 
business, which he has followed ever since. He is one of the prominent German citizens of 
Bloomington. 

PATRICK KEATING, Bloomington; was born in County Limerick, lreland, in August, 
1837, and is the son of Patrick Keating. In 1846, he emigrated with his parents to America, 
landing in Quebec, Canada, and from there they went to Albany, N. Y. [He states that the first 
money he made was here, as newsboy for the Albany Evening Journal, edited by Thurlow Weed 
and Mr. Seward. In 1855, he became fireman on the Albany Northern Railroad; in 1856, he 
came to Chicago, and was fireman on the Illinois Central Railroad, and Galena Railroad: he 
returned East, and was fireman on the New York Ceniral & Hudson River Railroad until 1860; 
he then returned to Albany, N. Y.; here he enlisted, in 1861, in 25th N. Y. V. I. (Albany 
Burgess Corps); this regiment did a good three months’ service in the Eastern campaign; Mr. 
Keating was at length mustered ont; he then returned to the New York Central hailroad as fire- 
man; in 1864, he came West as a locomotive engineer; he accepted a position on the Chicago & 
Alton Railroad; he has been connected with this road ever since; he has run a passenger 
engine on the Chicago & Alton Railroad, from Bloomington to Chicago, for ten years; perhaps there 
is not an engineer on any line running out of Chicago better kuown and liked than Patrick Keating. 
In 1875, he was one of the invited guests with a very prominent party to a trip to California, 
He is now engineer on the pay-car train, which position he wag appointed to in 1875. In 1877, 
his friends in the Fifth Ward elected him as Alderman; this office he is now filliag with honor 
and credit, Mr. Keating is a Democrat in politics. 

H. T. KELLEY, machinist, Bloomington. The iron and molding depariment of the plow 
manufactory of John T. Walton is under the supervision of Mr. H. T. Kelly, who is a native of 
Alleghany Co., Md. He came West as early as 1836, and locaied in Illinois, remaining fourteen 
years; then returned Enst, where he reside| for nine years; in 1862, he came to Bloomington, 
where he has since resided. The same year of his arrival, he accepted a position in the plow 
factory then run by Walton & Hamilton; in 1866, he became foreman of the molding depart- 
ment, which position he has since held. During his early life, he had bui little chance of getting 
an education, having the advantage of nothing but the old subscription school system. He 
learned his trade in 18388, in Warren Co., Ill.; by close attention to business, he has for many 
years held a responsible position, having most of the time about eight men under his charge. 
He is an honored and respected citizen, and enjoys a good-name and reputation, which he has 
earned by honesty and industry. 

JOHN KEMEDY, chairmaker, Bloomington. Another important feature of the Blooming- 
ton Chair Factory is the finishing department; this is under the charge of John Kemedy, who 
is a native of Ontario, Canada. In the fall of 1839, he came to Detroit, Mich., and, in 1841, 
hegan learning the trade of making and finishing chairs. [He remained in Detroit nntil 1843 ; 
then removed to Milwaukee, Wis., where he stayed bnt a short time, coming to Chicago in Sep- 
tember of the same year; here he made his home for nearly eight years, and for the next twenty 
years spent his life in Wisconsin and Chicago. In 1873, he accepted a situation with a manu- 
facturing company in Clinton, Iowa; remaining there about fonr years, then removing to Bloom- 
ington to accept the position of superintendent of the finishing department of the Bloomington 
Chair Manufacturing Company; this position he has filled with perfect satisfaction to all parties 
interested ; he employs from seven to nine hands in this department, they being usually girls; 
he is a thoroughly reliable gentleman; by his honesty, sobriety and industry, he is now hold- 
ing a good situation. 

J. A. KERR, livery, Bloomington; Mr. J. A. Kerr, of the firm of Carlton & Kerr, of whom 
we have spoken, is a native of Harrison Co., Ohio; born Jan. 16, 1886; while he was yet a boy 
his parents moved to Logan Co.; the early part of his life was spent in farming in different 
localities. In 1861, he enlisted in the war of the rebellion in Co. F, 41st I. V. I.. remaining 
in the service about two years, when he was discharged on account of disability; among the 
heavy battles he was engaged in may be mentioned those of Fort Henry, Fort Donelson, the battle 
of Shiloh and the siege of Corinth. Upon his return from the army, he took a contract to carry 
the United States mail from Pekin to Bloomington; he also established a passenger route, an‘ 
ran this line for six years, when he accepted an appointment of postal clerk on the i}inois Cen- 
tral Railroad, his ‘ run’’ being between Centralia and Freeport; this he followed for three years, 
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then resigned and engaged in the grocery trade in Bloomington with Mr. Carllon, his present 
partner, the firm being known as Carlton and Kerr, the same as at present; in 1875, he began, 
with Mr. Carlton, in the livery business, where we now find him. He has passed through many 
and varied experiences during his life, but is now probably permanently located, as they have a 
well-established business, which they are conducting successfully. 

D. P. KING, harness manufacturer. Bloomington; one of the business men of this city, who 
has seen much of the world, and has met with many and varied experiences in travel, is D. P. 
King, who is a native of Somerset Co., Pa. He was born April 22, 1822; at the age of 11 
years, he, with his parents, moved to Ashland, Ohio, where he remained aout fifteen years. It 
was there that he learned the trade of a saddle and harness-maker, and received a fair education. 
From there he went to Pittsburg, remaining but one year; thence to Wheeling, W. Va., for one 
and a half years, and from there to Galena, Ill, where he lived about one year; removing again, 
he went to St. Louis, and from there to California, via Santa Fe route; he was there mining and 
prospecting one year; he concluded to make his hoéme voyage by water; was shipwrecked on 
Nov. 22, finally landing in Acapulco, from whence he made his way to the City of Mexico, and 
from there to St. Louis, Mo. ; thence to Lexington, Ky., where he was located for twelve years; 
thence to Cincinnati, where he remained until 1865, then removed to Springfield, Ill., and to 
Bloomington in 1866; here he began working at his trade until 1870, when he engaged in busi- 
ness for himself; his establishment is located opposite the post office, on Center street; here he 
is manufacturing everything in the line of harness, saddles, bridles, etc. By his energy and 
indu-try, he has established a good business. 

_— THOMAS C. KERRICK, Bloomington; Thomas C. Kerrick was born in Franklin Co,, Ind., 
April 25, 1848; there he received the benefits of the excellent school system of that State ; these 
advantages he improved and made the most of, being, it is said, from boyhood, an indefatigable 
student, and placing his books above all other objects. He thus, in comparatively early child- 
hood, obtained a valuable groundwork for his future education. In the fall of 1860, Mr. Kerrick 
removed, with his parents, to Woodford Co., this State. Ife remained upon the farm, following 
the plow and his studies until the fall of 1868. During these eight years, he had mastered allt 
the various branches of an English education, and added to his knowledge of literature. so that, 
when he entered the Illinois Wesleyan University in 1868, he was already far advanced in his 
studies. Here he remained, following the beaten path of the college students for two years; he 
then entered into active business as Superintendent of L. H. Kerrick’s extensive stock and grain 
farm, in Funk’s Grove Township ; meantime, he devoted all his leisure time to the study of law, 
and afterward read law with McNulta & Aldrich. He toiled patiently and faithfully unti: 1875, 
when he passed a rigid examination creditably, and was admitted to practice in the month of 
January of that year. He formed a partnership with McNulta & Aldrich as soon as he was ad- 
mitted to practice. In 1876, Gen. MeNulta formed a partnership with Hon. Lawrence Weldon, 
and, in 1877, Mr. Aldrich accepted a professorship inthe Wesleyan University, which, of course, 
dissolved the firm. Mr. Kerrick then opened an office and began practice on his own account. 
He has secured the services, as assistant, of Mr. H. D. Spencer, an active and ambitious young 
lawyer, whose attainmeuts in all legal knowledge must soon bring him into deserved prominence. 
Mr. Kerrick was appointed City Attorney by Mayor Reed, and since he has held the office has 
done good work, and a service which promises to make him a capable and efficient officer. As 
a lawyer, Mr. Kerrick is prompt, decisive and sincere. 

—“A. D. KIRKPATRICK, merchant, Bloomington, is‘another of the old residents of McLean 
Co; he isa native of Adams Co., Ohio; came to McLean Co. in 1850, and in time, had estab- 
lished a reputation as an auctioneer in the sale of stock and other personal property; he was 
engaged in this business for twenty-one years; when his hearing becoming affected, he was 
obliged to give it up; after this he engaged in the mercantile business. His establishments are 
located at Nos. 502, 504 and 508 North Main street; No. 502 is used as a general salesroom of 
china and glassware, carpets, wall-paper, dry goods and notions, and in fact everything pertain- 
ing to a general variety store. This store is 66x23; basement same size, which is used for man- 
ufacturing and finishing furniture; No. 504 and basement. is used exclusively for furniture, 
of which he keeps a full and complete stock; No 508, first floor and basement being same size 
as No, 504, viz.: 60x23 feet. This store is used for etoves and tinware; prominent in this stock 
is the Champion Monitor cook stove, which is highly recommended by hundreds of housewives 
This entire business comes under the direct supervision of W. A. Kirkpatrick, who is now 23 
years old, and has already proved himself to be an able financier, as he, for some time, has done 
all the buying, and has had charge of the books. He is verifying the old proverb, that “goods 
well bought are half sold.” When Mr. A. D. Kirkpatrick gave up the business of stock-selling, 
his brother, J. H., who came to this county the same year as himself, took it up. From his 
thorough knowledge of stock, and natural ability as a salesman, he has done a business that in 
every way lias been gratifying to himself, and to those for whom he has conducted sales. sometimes 
realizing 25 per cent above the owner’s invoice of property. He is not one of the slow kind of 
auctioneers, but gets his buyers to evince some interest and enthusiasm, und sometimes ‘ run- 
ning off’’ $10,000 worth of stock in two hours time—his sales, sometimes, reaching $15,000. 
As this is decidedly a stock county, and as he does about 9J per cent of the selling, his business 
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is of much greater magnitude than one would at first suppose, being about $200,000 per annum- 
Ife is a thoroughly educated man in his business; and not only does the principal business in 
this connty in his line, but conducts large sales in the adjoining counties and other parts of the 
State of Illinois. 

ll. KUMMER, furniture, Bloomington. Mr. H. Kummer, of 1138. Main street, is a native of 
the south of Germany; he came to the United States in 1872, and located in this city; he began 
working for Mr. C. L. Camp in 1875, and became his successor in 1879; before leaving Germany 
he had received a fair education; though he has been a resident of the United States only seven 
years, he has already learned to speak the language very fluently; he does a general business in 
stoves and tinware, new and second-hand furniture, and, in fact, any articles of house-furnish- 
ing goods he is always ready to buy, providing they are such that can be sold again. Though 
he has not been in business so long as some, he has already established his character and rep- 
utation for honesty and square-dealing. 

—C. F. KOCH, grocer, Bloomington; son of Frederick and Caroline (Deininger) Koch, was 
born in Esslingen. Germany, March 17, 1848; he came to this country with his parents in 1853, 
locating in Cincinnati, Ohio; where they remained until 1856 ; they then came to Bloomington ; 
here he received a good education, laying the foundation for future usefulness; his father died 
Jan. 5, 1875, leaving but one child—C. F., who began in mercantile life in 1869, at his present 
location, which is No. 810 West Front st.; here he keeps an excellent grocery store. He mar- 
ried Miss Katie L. Feise!, of this place, Aug. 22, 1872; they have two children—Louisa C. and 
Emma C. 

JOHN KOESTER, editor, Bloomington ; editor of the AfcLean County Deutsche Presse; was 
born in Germany July 11, 1815, and received his education at Hessen, Marburg and Goettingen; 
he came to the United States in 1859, locating in St. Louis, where he engaged in the business of 
a florist ; he also taught school for a time; in 1864, he came to Bloomington and established his 
present paper, beginning its publication in March, 1871; since which time, he has by diligence 
and ability built up a good circulation; it is the only German paper printed in McLean Co. He 
married Miss Wilhelmina Grosbernd, of his native country, in October, 1859; they have a family 
of six living. 

M.G. KOPF, M. D., Bloomington. Dr. Kopf is a native of France; in June, 1853, he left 
his native country and sailed for the United States; came West as far as Belleville, where he 
remained until 1857; then removed to Leavenworth, Kan.; the doctor was eight years a Surgeon 
in the French army, four of which was spent in Africa; he passed through twelve heavy battles: 
by his knowledge of surgery he was induced to enter the army in 1861 as Surgeon of the 
Leavenworth Hospital; he passed through many of the border tronbles of Kansas and-aided in 
suppressing the war of the late rebellion ; he was a brave and trne soldier, and still retains his 
sword and bugle. In 1865, he went to East Liberty, Penn., where he lived for one year; then 
came to Bloomington; he is » regular graduated physician of the allopathic school, a gentleman 
and a soldier. 

I. R. KRUM, grain dealer, Bloomington. Among the citizens of McLean County who have 
in many instances been identified with the development and improvement of the county, is I. R. 
Krum, dealer in grain, inmber and coal; he is a native of Green Co., N. Y.; in 1849, he came 
West with his parents; he being then 12 years old; they located in McLean County, where for 
five years he was engaged in many different kinds of work for the farmers and cattle dealers ; 
for a year or two he was engaged as clerk in the grocery business ; after which, he engaged as 
bookkeeper with Mr. Elihu Rogers, which situation he held until he was 21 years of age; he 
had been dependent upon his own resources in procuring an edneation, but,.being obliged to 
work hard, he had but little time, except nights, for study; but in this way he secured a good 
business education ; also learned phonography and the German language; ut the age of 21, he 
formed a partnership with Mr. Robinson, engaging in the coal, lumber, grain trade and milling 
business; the latter business they had conducted but about two years, when their mills were 
burned, causing a loss for them of $20,000; the firm was known as Krum & Robinson, the part- 
nership lasting for thirteen years, when he bought Mr. Robinson out, and has since conducted 
the business alone; in 1871, he established a branch house at what is now Arrowsmith 
and, in 1877, he established another branch house at Lilly; thé combined shipments of 
the three houses now amounting to about 1,700 cars per annum; this immense business is 
wholly the result of Mr. Krum’s energy, industry and good financiering; he has always 
been liberal and public-spirited, helping to forward any enterprise that he deemed for the 
public good; he isa gentleman so well known that any compliments of the press are wholly 
unnecessary. 

“TRA LACKEY, druggist, Bloomington. Mr. Ira Lackey, of the firm of Funk & Lackey, is 
another of the old residents of Bloomington, and a man long established in business; he isa 
native of Wayne Co., Ind. ; was born in 1838, and. in 1855, came to Illinois, Jocating at Bloom- 
ington; his first business engagement was in the capacity of a clerk for the drug firm of Paist 
& Elder, with whom he remained for about three years; the firm changing to Paist, Marmon & 
Co., he still remained with them for two years; then he and his brother engaged in business in 
the Ashley-House block, where they carried on the drug business for five years, the firm being 
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known as I. & G. W. Lackey ; his health then failing, he sold out to his brother, went to Chicago 
and began traveling for Fuller, Finch & Fuller, wholesale druggists; he traveled for this firm 
until 1869; having regained his health, he returned to Bloomington, and again began the retail 
drug business by buying the drug establishment of J. M. Major, since which time he has been 
permanently located, gradually increasing his business until now he has one among the finest 
retail drug houses in this part of Illinois, doinga retail trade of about $33,000 per aunum, 
besides his jobbing-trade, which is gradually increasing; his establishment is located at No. 110 
W. Washington street; by his careful management and close attention to business, he has established 
a business, of which any man should be proud, and has no less reason to look for success in the 
future as he has had in the past. 

77 ROBERT LOUDON, steam-fitting, Bloomington. In all cities of the size of Bloomington, there 

is always room for one first-class plumbing and steam-fitting establishment; this want has been 
supplied by Mr. Robert Loudon, who is a native of Ayrshire, Scotland; he was born March 22, 
1832, and at the age of 25, emigrated to the Uni ed States; though before leaving his native 
country he had learned the trade of a machinist, and had received a good education, upon his 
arrival in the United States, he located at Alton, Ill., where he entered the employ of the Terre 
ITaute & Alton Railroad ; he was there one year, when the company moved their shops to Litch- 
field, he and one other man being the only ones retained out of forty men; he was with the Rail- 
road Company until 1859, when he went to Jacksonville and started a machine shop; the firm was 
Ellis, Shields & Loudon; he was there but a short time, when he again went back to the Railroad 
Company’s employ, remaining with them until 1862; then went to Cairo, where he was employed 
in the United States Navy Yard for one year; in 1863, he came to this city and accepted a posi- 
tion as foreman in the C. & A. R. R. shops; this position he held for some time; then took 
charge of Mr. Ollis’ foundry; he remained with Mr. Ollis about six years, when he concluded 
to engage in business for himself; his business, though on a small scale when he began, has 
since grown to such proportions as to be a credit to himself and the city ; he is not only engaged 
in plumbing and steam-fitting, but also in the manufacturing of engines, and in fact every- 
thing pertaining to plumbing and steam-fitting; a more complete conception of his business may 
be gained by referring to his card, which is found in our classified directory ; his establishment 
is known as the Eagle Machine Works, and is located at 620 and 622 N. Main street, and 607 and 
609 N.Centerstreet. Mr. L.isa thoroughly educated business man, and is well known to the citizens 
and business men of Bloomington. He has fitted up his works with $12,000 worth of machinery ; 
his manufacture of engines and boilers may be seen at the Pantagraph office and at the tile 
works, where they have given good satisfaction. 
-—DR. A. H. LUCE, physician and surgeon, Bloomington. In the practice of medicine, in all 
cities, there are those physicians who, by long practice, have become so well known to the peo- 
ple that the compliments of the press are unneeded on their part. Among this class of the 
physicians of Bloomington we find Dr. A. H. Luce, who has been a resident of the city since 
1842. [eis a native of Wayne Co., N. Y., and was born Feb. 28, 1816. He began the study of 
medicine in 1838, and graduated at the Geneva Medical College of New York in 1842, and 
located in Bloomington the same year. Since his residence here, he has given his time exclu- 
sively to his profession. He is a member of the McLean County Medical Society, of the Illinois 
State Medical Society, and of the A. M. Medical Association. In 1864, he was elected President 
of the State Society. He was one of the organizers of the McLean County Medical Society, in 
1854, of which he was the first President, as he has also been since. He has also frequently 
written articles for the different medical journals. 

_N. LOAR, M. D., Bloomington. Dr. Loar is a native of Greene Co., Penn., and was born 
Npril 1, 1840. He began the study of medicine under Dr. J. Loar, then of Mount Pleasant, 
Penn., but now a resident of Bloomington. During the winter of 1864-65, he attended the Physio- 
Medical College of Cincinnati; practiced medicine during the summer of 1865, and, during the 
winter of 1865-66, he again attended lectures at the College; summer of 1866, he spent his time 
in practice, and, in the winter of 1866-67, he again attended college, graduating in the spring of 
1867. He spent the summer of 1867 in practicing his profession in Knox Co, Ohio, and in 
the fall of the same year removed to Bloomington, where he has since resided, giving his time 
and attention fully and exclusively to his profession. Hecame here young and a stranger, and, 
being naturally of an unassuming nature, the future sometimes looked dark; but, being a gen- 
tleman as well as a thoroughly well-read physician, his practice gradually increased, as did also 
his circle of friends, until now, by his close attention to business, he has a fine practice and a 
host of warm friends, some being of the poorer class, to whom he has been a friend in many 
cases of need. s 

W. A. LEWIS, Superintendent Chair Manufactory, Bloomington. In all extensive manu- 
factories, it is always necessary to have a general superintendent. This position Mr. W. A. 
Lewis holds in the Bloomington Chair Manufacturing Company’s establishment. This firm 
manufactures about 40,000 chairs per annum. Mr. Lewis is a native of Niagara Co., N, Y., was 
born Nov. 19, 1829, and came West in 1855. Ie had learned the trade of a cabinet-maker before. 
leaving the East. Upon his arrival in Bloomington, not finding suitable prospects in the cabinet. 
business, he. engaged in the grain-trade, which he followed for seventeen years, and, in 1873, 
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when the Bloomington Chair Manufacturing Company was organized, he accepted a situation 
with them, which he has since held. Dnring his early life, he had but little chance of getting 
an education, but, by industry and good observation, he succeeded in procuring a fair business 
education. He is now filling a position of responsibility and trust, which is the result of his 
sober, industrious habits and close attention to business. . 

7—). LITTLE, physician and surgeon, Bloomington. The medica) profession is well represented 
in Bloomington, and includes among its list gentlemen of recognized merit. Included in this 
class is Dr. J. Little, whose practice is large and of a gratifying character. Tle is a native of 
Washington Co., Ind , and has been dependent upon his own resources in the procuring of his 
medical education. In 1855, he began the study of medicine with Dr. A. Pence, of Terre Haute, 
Ind. In 1861, he entered the U. S. Army as Hospital Steward of the 38d I. V. I.; he had filled 
this post less than one year, when he was promoted to the post of Assistant Surgeon of the 24th 
Missouri V.I.; this office he held until the spring of 1864. Upon his return from the army, he 
again began the study of medicine, und, during the winter of 1864-65, he attended the Bellevue 
Hospital of N. Y. Upon the close of the term at Bellevue Hospital, he entered the Long Island 
Hospital for the spring course; graduating at this college, in June, 1865. After graduating, he 
again entered the army as surgeon of the U.S.C. Inf.; this post he held until 1866, when, 
upon the close of the war, he came to Bloomington, remaining but a short time, when he removed 
to Le Roy. McLean Co., where he located and began the practice of medicine, remaining there 
eleven years. In the spring of 1877, he removed to Bloomington, where he has since resided, 
engaging in the practice of his profession. He is a member of the McLean County Medical So- 
ciety, of which he is the present Secretary. Is alsoa member of the Illinois State Medical So- 
ciety, and of the !llinois Central Medical Association. © Has held the position of City and County 
Doctor since 1868. He has made frequent contributions to the medical journals. Since his 
leaving the army, in 1866, he has given his time fully and exclusively to the practice of his 
profession. 

E. B, LAWRENCE, carpenter, Bloomington; is a native of Greene Co., Ohio; at the age of 
17 years, he left his home and went to Springfield, Ohio, where he remained ten years. While 
there, he learned the trade of a carpenter, though he is now a master also of the pattern makers 
and cabinet trades. In 1860, he came West, locating in Ri¢hland Co. He made several changes 
after this, to Logan Co., then to Sangamon, back to Logan, and finally to McLean, in 1872, where 
he has since remained, engaged working at his trade. He is one of the straight-forward, 
honest residents of the city of Bloomington. Being a No. 1 workman, and attentive to business, 
he has won a good name and reputation. 

ALLEN T. LAWRENCE, Justice of the Peace, Bloomington; was born in Morgan Co,, Ohio, 
Nov. 5, 1840; he was brought to Bloomington by his parents, in 1841, where he has since lived; 
he was educated at the Wesleyan University. Ilis first business experience was in book-keeping, 
which he followed for a number of years; during the late war he enlisted with the 8th I. V. I, 
and, at the expiration of this term (three months), he re-enlisted with the 94th I. V. I., and was 
appointed Assistant Military Postmaster for the army of the frontier, and was mustered out in 
April, 1868. He then returned and took up book-keeping. In 1870, he was elected Police 
Magistrate; was also appointed U. 8. Commissioner for the Southern District; the latter position 
he still holds, with that of Justice of the Peace, to which he was elected in 1877. He is a thor- 
ough business man, social, genial and much respected by all who know him. He married Miss 
Jennie M. Wilson, of Centralia, Sept. 21, 1872. They have one child—Harrie S. 

/“JOHN H. LOEUR, Deputy Treasurer, Bloomington; was born in Somerset Co., Penn., 
June 15, 1831, and is the son of Peter J. and Anna B. (Snyder) Loehr; Mr. Loehr’s advent to 
this city dates from the year 1846. Many important positions of trust have been confided to 
him during his residence here, among which we may mention those of Deputy County Clerk and 
Deputy County Treasnrer, positions which he has filled with credit and honor. 

WILLIAM LOGAN, butcher, Bloomington; of the firm of Daniels & Logan; a native of 
Ireland; was born March 8, 1834; he came to the United States in 1849, and directly to Bloom- 
ington, Ill., where he has since lived a respected citizen; he is said to be the oldest butcher 
in Bloomington, having bcen continually in the business here for upward of twenty-five 
years; his long continuance and present patronage is proof of his ability as a butcher; the 
fine quality of his meats and his honorable inanner of doing business secure for him extensive 
patronage. He married Miss Ann Prier of Philadelphia, Penn., Jan. 17, 1853; they have six 
children. 

AUGUST LAUFER, stone-mason, Bloomington; was born in Prussia, May 1, 1832, he 
emigrated to America in 1867, and, coming West, located in Decatur, Ill., where he was 
engaged at his trade, which he learned in Germany when he was about 15 years old; Mr. 
Laufer remained in Decatur until he came to Bloomington; since he came here, he has been 
engaged in working on some of the best business blocks and public buildings in the city, such as 
the Gridley Block, now occupied by J. E. Houtz & Co.'s dry goods store, Wesleyan University, 
Methodist Church, the new City Hall, etc.; Mr. Laufer’s stoneyard is located at the corner of 
Center and Market streets. Ile was married to Mina Shmechel, of Germany; they have had 
six children; three children living. ‘ : 
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S. W. LYMAN, Bloomington ; is one of the oldest conductors in the employ of the Chicago 
& Alton Railroad; he was born in Chittenden Co., Vt., June 23, 1831, and is the son of Erastus 
and Sarah (White) Lyman; when Mr. Lyman was about 21 years of age, he began railroading 
on the Vermont Central Line as brakeman, which position he filled but a short time; he then 
was appointed conductor of the V. C. R. R.. running from Rouse’s Point to Windsor, Vt.; 
remained with this company about three years; he then came West in 1854, and was conductor 
on the Michigan Central Railroad one year; in 1855, Mr. Lyman came to Bloomington and 
entered the employ of the C. & A. R. R., as conductor, which position he has held, principally; 
ever since. Mr. Lyman married in Bloomington Miss Carrie Phillips; they have three chil- 
dren, two girls and a boy. j 

CARL LARTZ, saloon-keeper, Bloomington; was born in Prussia in 1886; he came to 
America and landed in New York City in 1856; he remained in New York State until 1857, 
when he came West to Bloomington, IIl.; here he commenced work in a brickyard, and, in 1862, 
he entered the army, enlisting in the 94th I. V. I., Co, A, as private, and did good service; he 
was mustered out in 1865. At the close of the war, he returned to Bloomington, and followed 
brickmaking until 1876; he then entered the saloon business, which he has followed ever since: 
He married Miss Reaka Rabenstrof, of Germany; they have eight children. 

LIPP & FICKWEILER, hotel and restaurant, Bloomington; proprietors of the Jefferson 
House, one of the home-like hotels of Bloomington. Otto Lipp was born in Weidenburg, Ger- 
many, 1845; came to America in 1856, and landed in New York City; he then went to Lancas- 
ter, Penn., and, in 1868, came West and located in Bloomington; here he was engaged at his 
trade as cigar-maker, a trade he had learned in Lancaster. Mr. Lipp commenced the hotel and 
restaurant business in 1878, in partnership with Ernest Fickweiler, who is one of the leading 
Germans of Bloomington. q 
-—~A. LIVINGSTON & CO., dealers in dry goods, Bloomington. As in most other branches 
of business and manufactures, Bloomington takes a leading position in the dry-goods line, hav- 
ing several leading houses of the kind in Central Wlinois, and which take rank with those in 
cities of 100,000 inhabitants. A leading dry-goods house is that of Messrs.-A. Livingston & Co., 
who commenced business in Bloomington in 1865, and are-one of the oldest in the dry-goods 
business; they carry a very valuable stock of dry goods and notions, valued at $25,000. 

OHN T. LILLARD. He was born and reared ona farm in Boyle Co., Ky.; he entered 
ente1 College, located at Danville, Ky., in the month of Sept., 1868; he graduated, with con- 
spicuous honors, in June, 1872; after a season of stealy and persistent reiding the elementary 
works, he was admitted to practice law in Kentucky, in 1873, being then 20 years of age; after 
still further prosecuting his studies, and after coming to Bloomington, he entered the law office 
of Williams & Burr, Bloomington; he was admitted to the bar of this State, upon,a foreign 
license, in September, 1874. In August of 1875, a partnership was formed between Mr. Lillard 
and Mr. Richard Osborn, a firm which has achieved deserved success in the courts, and which 
still exists. : 

BENJAMIN D. LUCAS, was born in 1849, about two miles south of Bloomington; in 1856, 
his parents moved to the city, and a short time after, his mother died; after moving to town, 
he attended school at the old yellow-schoolhouse, in the south part of town, until October, 1860, 
when his father, Richmond Lucas, died, and he went to Indiana, and went to school in the win- 
ter-time and worked on a farm during the summer; after remaining there three years, he went 
to Shelbyville, Ill., and worked ina store, while not at school, about eight months; then he 
returned to Indiana, and after remaining there a few months, went to New York, and went to 
school in the winter and worked on a farm in the summer-time during three years; in 1866, he 
returned to Illinois, and again worked on a farm about four months, after which he taught 
school in the north part of the State. He then returned to Bloomington and entered the law 
office of Bloomfield & Fifer, and remained with them until they dissolved, after-which he 
remained with Gen. Bloomfield until he was admitted to practice, in 1878; he then went into 
partnership with Mr. Bloomfield and remained nearly two years, when they dissolved; since 
then he has been alone. In the spring of 1876, he was appointed City Attorney by ex-Mayor 
Steere, which office he held until the expiration of the term. Mr. Lucas is certainly one of the 
most persistently studious lawyers at the McLean County bar; he is sincere and earnest in 
everything he undertakes. and from these very marked characteristics he has, for a young law- 
yer, reaped an abundant success; his character is faultless, and in private as well as in public 
life, he is a conscientious and dignified gentleman; no member of this bar is more highly 
respected by his professional associates; if any exception can be taken to Mr. Lucas as a law- 
yer, the writer considers that it is found in his modesty, which, fora man of his profession, is 
truthfully excessive. 

“\MISS ADA M. LAUGHLIN, teacher, Bloomington; was born in Putnam Co., IIl.; she 
received an education in Granville, Putnam Co.,Ill.; in 1865, she taught a district school, and, in 
1866. attended the State Normal University, at Normal, Ill.; in 1870, she accepted a position 
as Principal of one of the ward schools of Bloomington, which she has filled ever since, and 
is now Principal of the Third Ward School, one of the largest and finest school buildings in the 
city. 

II 
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WILLIAM W. MARMON, druggist, Bloomington. The history of the business industries 
of McLean County would not be complete without a personal sketch of Mr. William Marmon, the 
wholesale and retail druggist. He is a native of Wayne Co., Ind.; it was there he spent the 
early part of his life and received his education; in 1846, he came to Bloomington and engaged 
as a clerk with Messrs. Luce & Parke, who were then engaged in the drug trade; he remained 
with this firra until 1851, when the firm changed. to Paist & Elder; he remained with these 
gentlemen until 1854, when he bought Mr. Elder’s interest in the business; he and Mr. Paist were 
partners until 1873, when the death of Mr. Paist occurred; since that time, he’ has conducted 
the business alone; under his supervision it has grown to almost incredible proportions; a 
better conception of the extent of it may be had when the proportions and amount of his stor- 
age-room is known; at 115 North Main street, where his establishment is located, he is using 
three floors and basement, and of 113, he has two floors and basement, each reom and basement 
being 23x80 feet ; placing the whole upon the ground floor, it would make one immense store- 
room of 560 feet in length; but few of the citizens of Bloomington are aware of the extent of 
his business; he does a general wholesale and jobbing trade, in which he employs traveling 
salesmen. He has proven himself one of the best financiers of the county; his name, repu- 
tation and business are so well known that any compliments of the press are wholly 
unneeded. Ile is the oldest business man now engaged in business in the city—that is, 
tnere is not a single man in the mercantile trade at this date that was doing business when he 
began. r : 4 
-——M. L. MOORE, harness manufacturer, Bloomington. One of the leading, if not the largest, 
‘retail harness and saddle manufacturers of Bloomington is Mr. M. L. Moore, who is a native of 
Sangamon Co., Ill. In 1847, he began learning the trade of a harness-maker, in Jacksonville, 
Morgan Co., by serving an apprenticeship of three years. In 1851, he came to this city and 
engaged in the manufacture of harness and saddles; in 1853, he took Mr. P. Whitmer as part- 
ner, this partnership lasting about three years; he then bought Mr. Whitmer’s interest in the 
business, which he conducted until 1862, then sold out to Mr. M. X. Chuse and entered the 
army in the war of the late rebellion, He enlisted in Co. K, 94th I. V. I., as a private, but was 
elected by a vote of the line-officers Quartermaster of the regiment. He was in the service from 
August, 1862, until August, 1865. Upon his return from the army, he became a pirtner of Mr. 
Chuse in his old business. In 1867, he bought Mr. Chuse out, and has since conducted the 
business alone. His establishment is located at 114 South Main street, and is neatly fitted up 
and stocked with a full line ef harness, saddles, collars, whips, rebes, nets, trunks, valises. and, 
in fact, everything pertaining to a complete and well-stocked establishment of this kind. He 
sometimes gives employment to as many ag fourteen men. _ By his honesty and square-dealing, 
he has established a business of which he has every reason to be proud. 

A. MAYERS, undertaker, Bloomington. Mr. Mayers is another of the citizens of Blooming- 

ington who, in his line of business, deserves special notice. Heis a native of Pennsylvania, and 
was born July 10, 1827. He had but little chance of acquiring an education. As he grew to 
manhood, he learned the trade of a cabinet-maker, and, in 1848, came West, locating at Bloom- 
ington, where he has since resided. When he came here, he commenced working at his trade, 
which he followed as a business until 1875, when he engaged in his present line of business. 
This business he seems to have a natural talent for. As it is a peculiar business, it requires a 
man well adapted to it to conduct it properly. He is located under the post-office building ; 
here he has everything complete in the line of metallic caskets and burial-cases. of various 
sizes and kinds; alse a full line of shrouds. In 1851, he was married to Miss J. J. Anlew, of 
Kentucky, and, in 1865, was elected Township Collector, which office he filled with credit and 
ability. 
7" B. P. MARSH, A. M., M. D., Bloomington. ‘n all professions, and more especially the 
medical, we find men of different qualifications. There are those who claim the title of M. D. 
upon the fact of a diploma having been granted them, and others who have earned the title by 
years of hard and comprehensive study. Included in this latter class ig Dr. B. P. Marsh, who 
is a thoroughly-educated gentleman, in literary lore as well as in the sc ence of medicine. He 
is a native of Allegany Co., N. Y.; he was born Feb. 25, 1841. and began the study of medicine 
in 1863; attended lectures at both the Hahnemann-and Rush Colleges, of Chicage. He began 
the practice of his profession, but, his health failing, was obliged to give/it up for atime. [n 
1868, he accepted the position of Superintendent of the Bloomington Iligh Schoel, which position 
he held over five years. Regaining his health, he again began the practice ef medicine. By his 
pleasant, genial manner and thorough knowledge of the science, he has met with very grati- 
fying success. Since his practice in Bloomington, he has frequently written some very valua- 
ble articles for the different medical journals. For the past two years, he has been Professor of 
Physiology and Ilygiene in the Wesleyan University. 

D. O. MOORE, M. D., Bloomington. Another of the leading physicians of Bloomington, who 
has established a name and reputation by his works, is Dr. D. 0. Moore, whose practice is large, 
and of a gratifying nature. He is a native of Harrison Co., Ohio; was born Aug. 21, 1838, and 
began the study of medicine in 1858, under !r. Emerson. now of Chicago, but a resident. of 
Bloomington at that time. Ile began practicing in March, 1863, since which time he has 
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devoted his full time and attention to the study and practice of his profession. Ile is a member 
of the McLean County Medical Society and of the Illinois State Medical Society. By his energy, 
industry and good financiering, he has accumulated some very fine and valuable property in and 
near the city. Left to depend upon his own resources when quite young, he learned the value 
of time and money by his own varied experience. During 1859-60 he was engaged in freighting 
goods and supplies from Omaha, Neb., to Denver, Col.; while employed in this way, he learned 
much of Western life on the plains. The hardships and sickness endured by him while there 
stimulated him to provide himself with a good home, which he now enjoys. 

B. W. MASON, Deputy Sheriff, Bloomington; was born in Cincinnati, Ohio, July 15, 1836; 
was educated at Kenyon College; from 1855 until 1859 he was employed in the Post Office Depart- 
ment, when he entered the County Recorder’s office. During the late war he was in the Quar- 
termaster’s Department of the Army of the Cumberland. He came to Bloomington in 1864, 
where he has since resided, a well-to-do citizen. His first mercantile experience was in the hat 
and cap business, when he first located in Bloomington, in which he continued until 1867; he 
then acted iu the capacity of book-keeper for different firms, until he received his present appoint- 
ment; he has filled these responsible positions with credit. His wife was Miss Hattie Steele, of 
Peru, Ind.; they were married Dec. 29, 1864, and have two children—Charles 8, and Camilla M. 

J. MAYERS & CO., milling, Bloomington. Another firm worthy of special mention in this 
history is that of J. Myers & Co., pioneer millers. In 1858, they began the milling business in 
Bloomington, but, in 1871. lost their mill by fire; in 1872, they rebuilt, with a flouring capacity 
of 150 bushels per day. J.J. Mayers, the junior member of the firm, is a thoroughly practical 
miller ; under his skillful management their business has steadily increased; they have not 
striven fur a merchant trade; but, by square dealing and good work, theirs has become the lead- 
ing custom mill of the city. 

E.S. MILLER, City Marshal, Bloomington ; was born,in Bloomington, IIl., Nov. 15, 1846 ; at 
the beginning of the late war he (although not 15 years old) enlisted as a private with the 39th 
I. V. I.; was in many of the most severe battles, sieges and skirmishes of the war, and was 
wounded four times ; the narrative of his army life, which covered a period of four years and four 
months, reflects credit upon him as a true and brave soldier. When mustered out, he was Ser- 
geant, and the largest man of his company, although, when he entered, he was the smallest ; he 
then returned to Bloomington and learned and followed the trade of masonry until 1874, when 
he was appointed upon the police force, and, for meritorious services and conduct, was ap- 
pointed by Mayor Steere to the position of Captain of Police; was appointed City Marshal by 
Mayor Bunn, and reappointed by the present Mayor, John Reed. Te is a man of fine physical 
as well as mental powers; firm and resolute, and considered the right man in the right place. 
He marricd Miss Almira C. Hewitt, of this place, June 3, 1868; they have three children—Jes- 
sie M., Frank Kk. and Mary E. 

BEN. F. McLEAN, machinist, Bloomington. The power department of the Bloomington 
Chair Factory is kept in proper condition by Mr. Ben. F. McLean, whois a native of West Vir- 
ginia; was born in 1830; in 1852 he came to this city, where he has since resided, with the excep- 
tion of three years spent in the U.S. Army. His first work in Bloomington was to engage in a 
saw-mill as engineer, which he followed for four years; the company then changing, putting in 
machinery and doingiron work; Mr. McLean then taking charge of the machinery. This position 
he held until 1862, when he entered the U. S. army, enlisting in Co. A, 94th f. V. I., remaining 
in the army until the elose of the rebellion; returning to Bloomington in 1865, he took charge of 
the machinery of the manufacturing company of Barber, Ives & Fell, which situition he held 
until 1878, when he entered the C. & A. R. R. car shops as assistant foreman, where he 
remained until 1875, when he accepted his present position with the Bloomington Chair Mannfac- 
turing Co. 

NIRS. A. MOULTON. Bloomington. Of those citizens of Bloomington, who, from time to 
time, have been connected with any of her railroads, and more particularly the Chicago & Alton 
Road, we mention Mr. Amasa Moulton, now deceased; he was a native of Wales, Hamden Co., 
Mass.; Ile was born April 7, 1817; his trade was that of a car-wheel molder, which he had 
learned in Worcester, Mass. In 1837 he was married, and in 1852 came west to Chicago, and 
took charge of tle works of the American Car Co. of New Haven, Conn; this company failing, 
after a time, he engaged with the I}linois Central Co., and in 1863 moved to Bloomington and 
took charge of the iron work of the Chicago & Alton Road, remaining with this company until 
his death, which occured March 8, 1878. He was probably as well known as any resident of 
Bloomington, whose business was railroading. Mrs. Moulton is still a resident of the city ; she 
has a beautiful home, pleasantly located on West Grove street, and is well known us one of the 
most genial and hospitable ladies of the city of Bloomington. 

—H. A MINER, planing-mill, Bloomington. Principal among those in Bloomington who do a 
general contracting and building, planing and manufacturing business, is Mr. I. A. Miner, who is 
a native ot New York; he was born Dec. 28, 1835, and came West Jan. 26, 1856; two years 
before leaving his native place, he began serving a three years’ apprenticeship in learning the 
trade of a carpenter and joiner; after working two years, M. W. II. Styker, with whom he was 
working, concluded to come West, Mr. Miner coming with him; before serving his three years, 
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he purchased his time of Mr. Styker, and took the contract of building the old Western Hotel 
near the C. & A. depot; for several years he followed contracting and building; Mr. Greenley 
being his partner, the firm was known as Greenley & Miner. In 1873, he bought of the Bloom- 
ington Furniture Manufacturing Co., all the wood machinery in the planing department, renting 
power from the furniture company, since which time he has been engaged in doing work in this 
line, and furnishing architectural designs in connection with his contracting, though he is now 
making a specialty of the fitting up of the interior of store-rooms. There are many specimens 
of his work which speak for themselves, both in building and designing. The County Poor 
Farm Building and City Hall, which have been lately constructed, are both of his designing. 
These and many other buildings of McLean Co., are standing monuments of his workmanship. 

DANIEL MADDEN, blacksmith, Bloomington; was born in County Wicklow, Ireland, May 
27, 1829; during his early life, he served a regular apprenticeship at the trade of blacksmith- 
ing; in 1852, he came to this country, locating in New York City until 1853, then came to 
Bloomington, where he has since lived; his shop is on East street, between Grove and Front 
streets; here he enjoys the reputation of being a first-class workman. He married Miss Ellen 
Flanady of his native country, in October, 1854; they have raised a family of five boys and two 
girls, who bid fair to become worthy citizens of this or any community in which they may ulti- 
mately be located. 

I. MERCHANT, City Engineer, Bloomington; son of Daniel P. and Ann E, (Cary( 

‘Merchant; was born in Morris Co., N. J., Feb. 18, 1837, where he obtained a good education, 
including a knowledge of civil engineering, and early in life entered upon that profession with 
the North Missouri Railroad Company, where he continued for a time; thence td Cleveland, 
Ohio, where he was engaged upon the Cuyahoga River, and from 1857 to 1861, upon the Rock- 
ford & Rock Island Railroad in charge of construction. During the late war, he enlisted with 
the 28th I. V. I.; went out as Orderly Sergeant, and, after the battle of Fort Donelson, was pro- 
moted to Second Lieutenant, which position he held until after the battle of Pittsburg Landing, 
when he was promoted to First Lieutenant; at the battle of Ilatchie, he received a wound which 
disabled him from further duty, although he remained with the army until September, 1863; he 
then returned to Illinois, locating in Springfield, where he was elected County Surveyor, and 
served two years; after this, he was employed on the survey of what is known as the ‘‘Sulli- 
vant Lands’”’ of Ford and Livingston Co.’s, Ill.; he came to Bloomington in 1868, since which 
time he bas served either as City Engineer or City Surveyor; having diligently applied himself 
to his profession for many years, he has justly won the name of being very able in his profe:- 
sion, and being social and genial, has won the respect and high esteem of all who know him. 
He married Miss Mury, daughter of Francis Arenz, of Cass Co., Feb. 14, 1860; they have one 
child—Ella K. 

JOHN G. MILLER, blacksmith. Bloomington; was born in New York City Aug. 20, 1831, 
where he was raised and schooled; he came to Bloomington in 1850, and finished learning the 
trade of blacksmithing; he began business on his own account in 1858; he began with no 
means and now has a good property, and a happy family. He married Miss Rebecca Wheeler, 
daughter of Benjamin Wheeler, a prominent pioneer, Oct. 9, 1858; they have a family of four 
His shop is located at 425 North Main street, where he makes a specialty of horse-shoeing. 

~<G. H. MILLER, architect, Bloomington There are few people who thoroughly understand 
the advantages to be gained by employing 4 first-class architect when they design erecting new 
buildings. He is a native of McLean Co.; was born in 1856, and learned the trade of an archi- 
tect with Mr. R. Richter; in 1874, he spent some time working at his trade in Columbus, Ohio, | 
and, in 1875, went to Chicago, where he spent one year as a draughtsman; he then returned 
to Bloomington, where he has since been engaged in business. His office is with the Bloomington 
Chair Manufacturing Company ; he has on exhibition some very fine pencil work, among which 
is the new City Hall building and several prominent buildings of Bloomington. 

E. J. MOORE, oil-mill, Bloomington. Mr. E. J. Moore, whose father is so frequently men- 
tioned in this work, is a native of McLean Co, born Oct. 23, 1838; his early life was spent. 
upon a farm, though his father gave him a very liberal education; in 1873, he began running 
the oil-mill which he and Mr. S. W. Waddle built the same year; though previous to this, he had 
made an overland trip to California in 1860, going by the Platte River route, returning in the fall 
of the same year he is now one of the driving business men of the place and at present is one of 
the City Council. His mill is located close to the I., B. & W. and L., B. & M. depots; the 
building is 85x85; he usually gives employment to about eight men, his capacity being about 
35,000 bushels per annum; the mill is usually run to full capacity; the principal part of the oil- 
cake goes to New York, while the oil finds a market in Peoria and Chicago, after supplying the 
home trade; he is one of the principal business men of the city ; those who know him best place 
the utmost confidence in his honor and integrity. 

JOHN M. MAJOR, M. D, Bloomington. Another of the old pioneers and physicians of 
this city is Dr. J. M. Major, who is a native of Christian Co., Ky.; he has been a resident of 
McLean Co. since April 16, 1835; he began the study of medicine in 1848; attended and gradu- 
ated at the Eclectic Medical College of Cincinnati in 1849; after returning from college, he 
located at Quincy, Ill., where he remained in practice but one year; then removed to Macomb, 
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McDonough Co., Ill., remaining there in practice five years; in 1855, he came to this city and 
began the practice of his profession and engaged in the drug trade; this he followed until 1868, 
when he was obliged to give it up on account of his health failing; after regaining his health, he 
engaged in the manufacture of metallic caskets and burial cases; this he also gave up, and, in 
1868, again began the practice of his profession; his office at present is at C. Wakefield’s drug 
store, corner Center and Jefferson sts. 

DAM MUELLER, grocer, Bloomington; was born in Bavaria, Germany, June 80, 1830; 
during his early life. he learned the trade of a tailor; he came to this country in 185], locating 
in New York City, where he followed tailoring until 1856, when he came to Bloomington, and, 
for some four years, was in the employ of the C.& A.R.R.Co. During the late war, he enlisted 
with the 82d I. V. I. in 1862, and was in many of the most severe battles of the war, and at the 
battle of Chancellorsville was wounded, from the effects of which he has not wholly recovered, 
and the hardships and privations of a soldier’s life are yet fresh in his memory ; he did hospital 
duty until mustered out in 1865. He then returned to Bloomington and built his present place 
of business, where he keeps a good stock of well-assorted groceries. He married Miss Barbara 
bietz, of his native country, in August, 1852; they have two children—John A. and Emma. 

-——J. C. McFARLAND, Circuit Clerk, Bloomington; was born in Franklin Co., Penn., Sept. 
7, 1828. During his early life, school advantages were limited; he began doing for himself at 
the early age of 16, and in 1844, removed to Monongahela City, Washington Co.. where, for a 
number of years, he was engaged in mercantile life. In 1848, he removed to Clinton Co., Ind., 
where he was engaged in agricultural pursuits, until his health began to fail; in 1852, he 
returned to Monongahela City, and again took up the mercantile business. He came to McLean 
Co., Ill.. in 1856, locating at Heyworth, where he opened a general store. During the late war, 
he enlisted, and was elected Captain of the 94th I. V. I., and was promoted to Major ; he partici- 
pated in many of the most severe battles and skirmishes of the war, and was mustered out after 
® service of three years; he then resumed his business at Heyworth, continuing until 1876, 
when he was elected to his present position. He is a practical business man, and, through 
industry, perseverance and integrity, has accumulated a good property. He married Miss 
Rebecca M. Logan, of Fulton Co., Penn., March 25, 1847; they have a family of five chil- 
dren living. 

M. MEYER, butcher, Bloomington ; was born in Canton Luzerne, Jan. 9, 1845. He came 
to this country in 1857, and located in Madison, Ind., and there began the trade of a butcher, 
continuing until 1859; thence to Chicago, where he remained, engaged at his trade, until 1860; 
thence to Crawfordsville ; then, in 1863, he came to Bloomington, and, in 1865, began on his 
own account. Mr, Meyer is a practical butcher of many years’ experience, and is said to be 
skilled at the business, and has the reputation of killing excellent meat. He is located at 1011 
W. Chestnut street, where he will ever be found ready to wait upon his uumerous patrons. He 
married Miss Mary Steiger, of Springfield, Ill., Dec. 26, 1857; they have a family of four boys. 

DAVID McMASTER, grocer, Bloomington ; was born in Franklin (‘o., Ohio, July 19. 1829; 
xon of Hugh and Ann McMaster, who were prominent in the city of Columbus; during his early 
life, he learned the trade of a tailor, which he followed until his health became so impaired that 
he was compelled to abandon it, when he took up the business of a mason, and soon regained 
his health. He came to Bloomington in 1856, and continued the latter trade for a time; then 
engaged with the [Hinois Central Railroad Company as check clerk, continuing some four years, 
aud then embarked in the wood and coal business, in the firm of Lander & McMaster; this he 
continued about three years, when he engaged in the grocery business; he is located at 506 N. 
Main street, where he keeps a well-assorted stock of goods. He married Miss Elizabeth Turner, 
formerly of Brooklyn, N. Y., in August, 1860; they have one child—Olive M. 

ANTONE MEYERS, brewer, of the firm of Meyers & Wochuer, Bloomington; was born in 
Baden Baden, Germany, in 1833; at the age of 19. he came to America, and landed in New York 
City ; here he was engaged in the brewery business, which trade he had learned in Germany ; 
from New York he went West, and first located in St. Louis, where he was foreman of one of the 
leading breweries; from there he went to Rock Island and remained three years; thence 
to Springfield, Ill., where he lived four years; in all those places he was connected with the 
brewing business. From Springfield he came to Bloomington, and commenced the brewing bus- 
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owned it; he first made the extension from Grove street to the depots; then from the Normal 
terminus ‘to the depots in Normal. Married, in Plymouth, Mass., Miss’ Nancy B. Washburn, of 
Plymouth, Mass.; they have two children. 

MARQUAM & BAKER, Bloomington. The Evergreen City Business College was organ- 
ized for the pur pose of practically educating young men.and women for the active duties of 
life; to give them in advance of their entrance to business life, such a knowledge of its duties as 
will enable them to transact all business creditably and profitably. The course taught at this college 
is most thorough and practical. This is no eight to twelve weeks-institution ; ‘but students are 
required to remain long enough to insure proficiency in every particular. As there is no vaca- 
tion, students can enter at ¢ any time. The full business course embraces book-keeping in all its 
forms, business arithmetic, business writing, letter writing, English composition, commercial 
laws, business ethics, spelling, etc. Prof. C.E Baker is giving lessons in tachygraphy, on Linds- 
lee 8 phonetic short- hand system, the best method of short-hand before the public. 

“™ C.D. MYERS, Bloomington; was born May 7, 1847, in Meigs Co., Ohio; when 5 years old 
a to Marion Co., W. Va.; for twelve years he worked on a “farm, where farming was hard ; 
attended the private schools two or three months in the winter season; at the age of 15 he left 
home to do for himself, and returned to Ohio; when he reached his destination, Pomeroy, he had 
just 50 cents, this being his entire. worldly possessions, except the clothes on his back anda 
small supply in his valise; he was not discouraged, though he did not then know what he was 
to do. This was in 1863 ; he obtained a situation as clerk and errand boy, in a dry-goods house 
in Pomeroy, where he remained about a year. In 1864, he enlisted as a recruit in the 32d Ohio 
Inf.,and served till the close of the war, being nearly one year; he was then 17 years old. With 
the money saved in the army he entered the National Normal School, at Lebanon, Ohio, in the 
fall of 1865; continued at school one year ; returned to West Virginia and worked on a farm, 
and taught school until 1869, when he again entered the National Normal, where he remained 
until 1872, in the summer of which year he graduated. Having chosen law as his profession, he 
entered that department in the University of Michigan, in October, 1872, and received the degree 
of LL. B., at that institution, in 1874. Mr. Myers was admitted to the bar in Michigan, but 
did not practice there. He first hung out his shingle in Bloomington, in 1874. Though an 
entire stranger, he soon found friends, and some business. Shortly after he came to Bloomington, 
he entered into partnership with Mr. Albert Bushnell, under the firm name of Myers & Bush- 
nell. This business connection lasted until January 1, of the present year, when'the firm of 
Myers & Stroud was formed. 

COL, WLLLIAM McCULLOUGH, deceased, Bloomington, whose portrait adorns this ORK, 
was the son of Peter and Levina McCullough, and was born Sept. 11, 1812, in Flemingsburg, 
Ky.; the McCullough family came to what is now McLean Co., 111., in the year 1826, and | settled 
at Dry Grove; in early life, the subject of this sketch worked ona farm; in 1832, he enlisted 
as a private soldier, in the company commanded by Merrit Covel, and went to the Black Hawk 
war; there he was distinguished for his great personal courage; having been so unfortunate as 
to lose his gun, he made good its loss by snatching one from the hands of an Indian on the ground 
ot Stillman’s Run. In December, 1833, he was married to Miss Mary Williams; they had been 
schoolmates, and were taught by Milton H. Williams,.the father of Mrs. McCullough ; ; in 1840 
Mr. MeCullough lost his rightarm in a threshing machine ; ; In the same fall he was elected Sheriff 
of McLean Co., and held this office for three successive terms; he was then elected Circuit 
Clerk of the county, and held this office for four successive terms; in August, 1861, he entered 
the army and was commissioned Lieutenant Colonel of the 4th I. V. C.; with only onearm and a 
defective eye, he, nevertheless, performed his duty fearlessly and efficiently; he was at Ft. 
Henry and Ft. Donelson, at Shiloh and at Corinth: on the 5th of December, 1862, Col. McCul- 
lough was killed in the engagement with the rebels near Coffeeville, Miss.; his body was brought 
home and buried in Bloomington Cemetery ; when the news of his death reached Bloomington, 
the bar of McLean Co. held a meeting and passed resolutions to his memory, as he continued to 
hold his office of Clerk of the Circuit Court. The following is taken from,the report of this 
meeting: 

William McCullough entered the military service of the United States, in August, 1861, and was immediately 
commissioned Lieutenant Colonel of the Fourth Illinois Cavalry. From that time he gave hls whole heart to the 
cause of his country, and put all his energy to the suppression of the foulest rebellion that ever disgraced the pages 
of history; he was present with his regiment at the operation which resulted in the capture of Ft. Henry, and in the 
taking of Ft. Donelson he rendered such efficient and valuable service that he attracted the attention of his com- 
manding officer (the lamented Gen. Wallace), whose official report acknowledges and commends his gallant conduct; 
he was also in the battle of Shiloh, and in all the movements of the army that led .to the evacuation of Corinth, by 
the rebels under Gen. Beauregard, and fcom that time until his death, he was always present where danger was to ba 
met, or laurels won, and was ever a brave, faithful, energetic and accomplished soldier. In consideration of the services 
he has rendered the country, and inasmuch as he was long officially connected with this court, the members of this 
bar, in perpetuation of his memory, pray that this paper, together with the following resolutions, be spread upon the 
records of this court; 

Resolved, That we, the members of this bar, have heard with the deepest regret of the death of Lieut. Col. 
William McCullough, the Clerk of this Court, who fell in battle, bravely contending for the liberty and laws of his 
country agalnst a causeless and most wicked "rebellion. 

Resolved, That in the death of Lieut. Col. McCullough we feel that we have lost a warm-hearted, faithful friend ; 
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Resolved, That we take this solemn occasion to rerew, with a firmer purpose, our unalterable attachment to the 
constitution and laws of the country, and to again pledge to the Government our unswerving support and warmest 
sympathy in all its efforts to suppress this infernal rebellion. 

Resolved, That the Clerk of this Court furnish to the family of Lieut. Col. McCullough a copy of these resolutions. 

The mecting was addressed most eloquently and appropriately by Cul. Gridley, His Honor Judge Scott, Hon. 
Leonard Swett and by Messrs. W. H. Ilanna, Jesse Bishop, David Brier, J. H. Wickizer, R. E. Williams, Jaines Ewing 
and M. W. Strayer, all giving some pleasant incldent of kindness which they had received at the hands of the deceased, 
and all bearing testimony to the unlform urbanity, sociability, kindness, generosity, fidelity and integrity of Col. 
McCullough in all the walks of socialand publiclife. Upon motion, the preamble and resolutions were then unanimously 
adopted. Also, upon motion, W. H. Hanna, Esq., was appointed a committee on behalf of the bar, to present these 
resolutions to the court, and to ask that they be spread upon the records of the same. 


JESSE BIRCH, Secretary. 


William McCullough had eight children, four of whom grew to manhood and womanhood— 
Mrs. Nannie L. Orme, widow of Gen. William W. Orme, whose sketch will be found in this work; 
Mrs. Fannie M. Orme, wife of Frank D. Orme, lives in Washington, D. C.; William A. McCul- 
lough died Sept. 2, 1869; he was, during the war, a soldier in the 5th I. V. C.; Howard M. Me- 
Cullough, died July 1, 1871; he was also a soldier in the 94th I. V. 1. Col. McCullough was 
frank and outspoken in his manner, and a warm friend ; he was one of the most popular men in 
McLean Co. 

HON. JAMES MILLER, deceased, Bloomington, whose portrait appears in this work, 
was of Scotch-Irish descent, and was horn in Rockingham Co., Va., May 238, 1795. 
His grandfather was n Presbyterian minister in Ireland. Ile received such an educa- 
tion as could be obtained in a district school. When he was 16 years of age, his 
parents moved to Madison Co., Ky.; he was brought up on a farm, but having a talent 
for trade, he left the farm and became a merchant. At the age of 20, he was elected to 
fill the offices of Collector and Sheriff, positions of trust and responsibility. While living 
in Kentucky, he became greatly dissatisfied with the institution of slavery, and determined 
to leave the State, and, in the year 1835, came to Bloomington, and formed a copartner- 
ship in the mercantile business, first with John Magoun, and afterward with John Magoun and 
Jolin E. McClure. He owned a great deal of land, which he had entered, and also a large city 
property. In 1856, Mr. Miller was elected State Treasurer of Illinois, and so well and faith- 
fully did he fulfill the trust reposed in him to the satisfaction of the people of the State that he 
was re-elected in 1858. Mr. Miller, early in lite, became a member of the Methodist Church, at 
a time when popular feeling was against that denomination, and while he was holding a position 
dependent upon popular will; he was earnest and devoted, and soon was made a class-leader, and 
afterward a recording steward. During the remainder of his life, he occupied positions of trust 
and responsibility in the church. Myr, Miller has been twice married; his first wife was Miss 
Juliet McClelland, of Shelby Co., Ky., who lived but one year after marriage, leaving one child, 
Juliet. now living in Kentucky; on the 18th day of March, 1827, he married Mrs. Belle 
McGarvey, a daughter of John and Jane Moore, natives of Rockbridge Co., Va.; she was born 
Jan. 15, 1793; she had one child by her first husband, Alexander McGarvey, viz., John W. A., 
born Dec. 1, 1820; by Mr. Miller, she had four children, three living—Robert A., born Feb. 10, 
1828: William T., Aug. 17, 1831; James E., Sept. 5, 1833; and one deceased—Otaway W., born 
March 23, 1830, died July 14, 1830. Mr. Miller, after a long and useful life, died on the 23d 
day of September, 1872. He was an honored member of the Masonie fraternity, who took an 
active part at his funeral obsequies. At the Quarterly Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, held in Bloomington Oct. 14, 1872, resolutions of respect were passed to his memory. 
Mrs. Miller is still living, at the ripe old age of 86, an excellent lady, who, during her whole 
wedded life, worked with her husband in the cause of Christianity. 

JOHN N. MARSO, dealer in boots, shoes and dry goods, Bloomington; was born in 
Germany, in May, 1835; emigrated to America when he was a child; came West, and first set- 
tled in Wisconsin; his father was Jacob Margo, who died in Wisconsin, leaving the family in 
very poor circumstances. The son, at 14 years of age, commenced to learn the blacksmith 
trade, then that of a machinist; then turned his attention toward engineering ; he was one of 
the first firemen on the Illinois Central Railroad ; there were only three engines on the road at 
that time ; he then became a steamboat engineer on the Mississippi River; thence to Blooming- 
ton, and entered a position in the machine-shop of the Chicago & Alton Railroad ; from there, 
with $3,000 capital, he entered the dry-goods business ; to-day, he owns a stock of dry goods 
valued at $7,000, and owns the store he occupies. He married Barbara Thomas; they have 
seven children. 

J. C. S. NEFF, photographer, Bloomington; is a native of Ohio, having come to Illinois 
when quite young. He began his trade at the age of 14, in Chicago, where, he spent 
some ten or twelve years in one of the best art galleries of that city; he opened business 
where he is now located, in October, 1878, and is favored with a good patronage from the citizens 
of Bloomington and McLean County; his work is among the best inthe city; Mr. Neff also 
takes orders for oil-painting and India-ink work. In 1862, he enlisted in Co. A, 94th I. V.I., 
as private; did good service, and was mustered out in 1865, at the close of the war.* 

HENRY NEUERBURG, saloon-keeper, Bloomington; was born in Rhenish Prussia, in 
1833 ; came to America, landing in New York City, in 1854: he then came West, and located 


W. P. BOYD, President. 
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first in Cleveland, Ohio, where he remained but a short time, and in 1857 came to Illinois and 
settled in Lee Co., where he engaged in farming; in 1859, he came to Bloomington, and has 
male this his home ever since, ranking as one of the prominent Germans of Bloomington. He 
was married in Bloomington, to Josephine Michels, of Germany; they have five children, all 
born in Bloomington—Josephine, Rudolph, Henry, George W. and Louis. Mr. Neuerburg, in 
1860, returned to Germany, and while there received some money; he then returned to Bloom- 
ington, and, with this money, commenced business. 

“~~LUKE NEVIN, grocer, Bloomington; was born in Boyle, Roscommon Co., Ireland, Nov. 
14, 1828, and was raised upon a farm; he came to the United States in March, 1849, locating in 
New York City, where he found employment with the H. R. R. BR. Co., continuing until 1853, 
when he removed to Springfield, Ill., and engaged with the C. & A. R. R. Co.; he removed to 
Bloomington in 1853, continuing in the railroad service until 1860; in 1860, he engaged in the 
grocery business; his location is 622 and 624 North Main street, where is to be found a fine 
grocery, with a well-assorted stock of goods and sold at bottom figures; Mr. Nevin is a pleasant 
man to deal with, and we find him enjoying a good trade. He has twice married, first to Miss 
Margaret Judge of his native country; they were married in New York City May 21, 1857 ; she 
died Aug. 10, 1874, leaving a family of five, and. Oct. 11, 1875, he married Miss Sarah Mor- 
ris, also of his native country; they have two children. 

J.T. NICCOLLS, grocer, Bloomington; is the son of John and Maria (Steele) Niccolls, 
who were among the early settlers of McLean Co.; they came from Westmoreland Co., Penn., iu 
1849, in which year Mr. Niccolls entered a large tract of lan! in this and adjoining counties; it is 
said that he was one of the largest land-owners, and improved more land than any one in 
McLean Co.; he was an enterprising, public-spirited and much-respected citizen; like many 
others, they met with adversity, and lost heavily; they stil! survive, at the combined ages of 
144 years. The subject of this sketch was born in Westmoreland Co., Penn., July 11, 1839, 
and was brought to this county in 1844, where he has since lived; he is now doing business at 
No. 604 North Main street, where is to be found a well-assorted stock of goods at bottom figures. 
He married Miss Lucinda E. Hardman of Salem, Ohio, Oct. 5, 1858; they have one child— 
Lulu M.; as a family, they are much respected. 

_ MRS. A. M. NOBLE, widow, Bloomington. Of those who have represented the medical 
profession in this county, Dr. Noble, now deceased, was among the prominent ones; he was a 
native of Hamilton Co., Ohio; his people, who were among the pioneers of McLean Co., located 
at Randolph Grove, in the spring of 1831; the Doctor began the study of medicine at the age of 
19, under Dr. Colburn; at the age of 22, he began his practice in Le Roy, where he remained 
until 1865, when he moved to Bloomington and began his practice in that city, which he contin- 
ued as long as he was able; when he was unable to leave his room, many of his patients insisted 
upon his prescribing for them; his death occurred on March 14, 1871. Mrs. Noble is still a 
resident of Bloomington ; her father. Mr. John Greenman, was one of the prominent and early 
pioneers of the county, having located here in 1829; he was among the first to open and teach 
a school in the county; they were among the early pioneers, and were obliged to endure many 
of the privations incident to pioneer life, but as the county became populated and improved, 
they were recognized among the honored and respected citizens. 

WILLAM O’NEIL, grocer, firm of O'Neil Bros., Bloomington; is a native of County Curk, 
Ireland ; was born in September, 1831; he came to this country in 1851, locating in St. Louis, 
where he lived some three years; came to Bloomington in 1854, and, for some twelve years, was 
in the employ of the Chicago & Alton Railroad Company, after which he embarked in the grocery 
business ; they are located at the corner of Chestnut and Lumber streets, where he enjoys a good 
reputation for his fair dealing with patrons. In June, 1861, he married Miss Joanna Nagle, of 
his native country; they have a family of eight. 

“DAVID O’NEIL, grocer. of the firm of O'Neil Bros., Bloomington; is a native of County 
Cork, Ireland; was born in October, 1833, and came to this country in 1851, locating in St. 
Louis; he came to Bloomington in 1854, and engaged with the C. & A. Rk. R. Company, with 
whom he continued twenty years acting in the capacity of engineer seventeen years, and for 
thirteen years as passenger engineer; during this time, he met with no serious acccidents, 
although his engine w_s twice turned over, and he met with a narrow escape; as a railroad man 
he is well known and much respected; he is now connected with his brother William in the 
grocery business, and enjoying a large trade that they have built up by honorable dealings. He 
married Miss Johana Pyne of Chicago, January, 1865; they have eight children. 

_ GEN. WILLIAM W. ORME, deceased, Bloomington, whose portrait will be found in this 
work, was the son of W. C. and Jane T’. Orme, and was born in Washington, D. €., Feb. 17, 
1832; when he was 14 years of age, his parents died, from which time, Mr. Orme was compelled 
to rely upon his own exertions; he attended Mt. St. Mary's College at Emmettsburg, Md., and, 
atter his graduation, learned the trade of a cabinet-maker ; in the year 1849, he came West, and 
first located in Chicago for a short time; while there, he read law in the office of J. Y. Scammon; 
in 1850, he came to Bloomington, and, having opened an office, commenced the practice of law, 
and continued the same but for a short time, being tendered and having accepted a position in 
the office of Gen. William McCullough, Clerk of the Circuit Court of McLean Co. On the 27th 
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day of October, 1853, he was married to Miss Minnie J., the daughter of Gen. McCuliough, and 
shortly afterward, formed a co-partnership with Leonard Swett in the practice of law. The next 
year (1862), after the breaking-out of our late civil war, Mr. Orme was commissioned Colonel of 
the 94th Regt. I. V. I, and, after one year of active service, was, in 1863, promoted by the late 
President Lincoln to the rank of Brigadier General ; ill-health, however, unfitting him for active 
duty in the field, he was placed in command of the post at Chicago, which included Camp Doug- 
las; his health, however, being still very poor, he, a short time after accepting the position, 
tendered his resignation, which President Lincoln accepted, and, relieving him from active duty, 
appointed him Supervising Agent of the Second Agency of the Treasury Department, at Mem- 
phis, Tenn.; in June, 1865, he again tendered his resignation, but Mr. Lincoln was so anxious 
that he should remain, that his resignation was not accepted until November of the same year. 
The following card shows the friendship existing between himself and Mr. Lincoln, and the high 
estimate that Mr. Lincoln placed upon his ability and competency. This card was carried to 
Gen. Halleck by Mr. Swett, the partner at law of Gen. Orme: 
WasHinoton, Aug. 2, 1862. 

Gen. HaLLeckK—Please see the bearer, who will tell you truth only about Wm. W. Orme, whom I also know to be 
one of the most active, competent and best men in the world. (Signed), A. LINCOLN. 

Gen. Orme died of consumption at the age of 35. Although cut down in the prime of 
manhood, and a bright career nipped in the bud, Mr Orme left behind him an enviable name 
and a spotless reputation; he left a widow and four children—two girls, Mary B. and Lucy, 
and two boys, William and Edwin. Mrs. Orme was again married Oct. 5, 1876, to D. S. Dyson, 

M. D., who resides in Bloomington. . 

OWEN PIXLEY & CO., dealers in clothing, Bloomington. In this, as in other branches 
of business and manufacture, Bloomington takes a leading position, having several houses of the 
kind which take rank with those in much larger cities. A leading house here in the clothing 
business is that of Owen Pixley & Co., who commenced business in Bloomington in 1878; 
Messrs. C. S. Darnell and R. R. Jones, who represent the house in Bloomington, assure the pub- 
lic that the materials used in the manufacture of clothing are the best made; their stock of 
gent.’s furnishing goods is complete; this house is a branch from Utica, N. Y.; here, over eight 
years ago, Owen Pixley & Co. commenced the manufacture of clothing, ete., and since then 
they have established branch houses in Lockport, N. Y., Oil City, Penn., two at Indianapolis, 
Ind.. Greencastle, Ind., Terre Haute, Ind., Fort Wayne, Ind.; all goods marked in plain figures 
and sold at New York jobbing prices. This feature of establishing retail stores in cities where 
it does not conflict with wholesale trade has proved a grand success to its originators, and is 
appreciated by the people who visit their nine stores, and save the ordinary retail dealer's 
profit by buying direct from manufacturers, at wholesale prices. 

“ RICHARD OSBORN, Bloomington. He is one of the few practicing attorneys here who 
were born in the county, being born in McLean Cv., Dec. 25, 1845; in 1856, he went, with his 
father, to Missouri; here he worked on a farm and studied the common branches as leisure 
would permit; but, in 1861, his martial spirit overcoming all other considerations, he enlisted 
in the 23d Missouri Infantry, being then but 16 years of age; although young, he made a val- 
iant soldier, being in many prominent and desperately-fought battles; in January, 1862, he was 
captured by guerillas and robbed, but, after being retained one day, he was released; he was 
fighting in the Sherman army during the Atlanta campaign, and was dangerously wounded in 
the shoulder and arm in front of Atlanta, Ga., on the 7th of August, 1864, after passing through 
a series of engagements, and having been under fire for over forty consecutive days. In Novem- 
ber, 1864, having recovered from his wound sufficiently to travel, he was discharged, after hav- 
ing served three years and three months. Mr. Osborn then attended district school, acquired a 
fair, common-school education, taught school in [owa, and then for one year he applied himself, 
with unrelenting perseverance, at Oskaloosa College, Iowa. In 1866, he returned to McLean 
County, and taught school, very successfully, in Randolph Township; he then attended school 
at the Normal for one year; all this time, he was rapidly acquiring a very thorough knowledge 
of all branches of English education, and had read extensively; for one year he acted as Princi- 
pal of the graded school at Whitehall, Greene Uo., li]. in the fall of 1870, Mr. Osborn was 
elected Sheriff of McLean Co.; he was efficient, and made one of the most fearless officers the 
county ever had. He commenced reading law in the office of McNulta & Aldrich; he entered 
the first class of the Wesleyan Law School, and was admitted to practice Jan. 8, 1875; he grad- 
uated, and took the degree of Bachelor of Laws. Mr. Osborn then formed a partnership with 
J.T. Lillard, Aug. 1, 1875, which, under the style of Osborn & Lillard, yet continues. 

—~ GEORGE W. PARKE, retired, Bloomington Prominent among the old residents of 
Bloomington, who have been identified with the growth and improvement of the city, is Mr. 
George W. Parke, who is a native of Chester Co , Penn.; he was born in 1815, and remained a 
resident of his native place until he had grown to man’s estate and received his education, His 
first trip West was in 1837, though he remained only until 1840, when he returned East; he 
came to this city in 1851, and engaged in the lumber trade and the manzfacture of furniture, 
though the latter business he had followed but a short time when a large factory, which he was 
interested in and had helped to build, burned to the ground, the loss being a calamity both to 
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the firm and the city. He was very successful in the lumber trade, being engaged in this busi- 
ness when the city was growing rapidly; he built a great many honses in the city, which are 
still standing ; among others was the first three-story building ever erected on the west side of 
the public square, Mr. Kersey Fell donating the ground to any one who would erect a three. 
story brick ; he was also engaged in the grocery and provision trade about ten years, which he 
sold out about 1865, and has not since been actively engaged in any mercantile business. He 
is now one of the Directors of the People’s Bank, where he is nsually found during business 
hours. He has been an active, energetic business man, and now is reaping some of the rewards 
of his industry and economy. 

™6. R. PARKE, physician and surgeon, Bloomington. Dr. C. R. Parke is another of the old 
reliable physicians of Bloomington; he is a native of Chester Co., Penn.; was born June 23, 
1825, and begun the study of medicine in 1844; in the spring of 1847, the degree of doctor of 
medicine was conferred upon him at the University of Medicine of Pennsylvania, located at 
Philadelphia; he practiced one year in Delaware Co., Penn; in 1848 he came West, and located 
at Como, I1l., where he spent one year in practice; in the spring of 1849, he accepted the posi- 
tion of surgeon to the Como Emigrant Co., ‘‘en route’’ overland to California —they making a 
successful journey in 103 days; while there, he spent the time mining, prospecting and prac- 
ticing his profession in Sacramento; in the winter of 1850-51, he returned to illinois via Nicar- 
agua and New Orleans, and located near Veoria; here he engaged in practicing his profession 
about one year; in 1852, he removed to Bloomington, where he remained until 1855, when he 
accepted an appointment as Surgeon in the Russian army of the Crimean war; resigning upon 
the declaration of peace, he traveled through different countries of Europe, returning to Bloom- 
ington in 1857, where he has since resided, except three years spent in Arkansas, from 1870 to 
1873. The Doctor has spent much time in the study of his profession—especially of the eye, 
ear and general surgery—in the treatment of which cases he takes special pride. 

MRS. M. PAIST, Bloomington. The people of Bloomington will long remember Mr. 
Paist, of the firm of Paist & Marmon; he was a native of Pennsylvania; born in 1806; his 
first move West was to Ohio, and from there to Illinois, when he located in Bloomington in 1851, 
shortly afterward engaging in the drug trade in company with Dr. Elder; in 1854, the firm 
became Paixt & Marmon, which partnership lasted until Mr. Paist’s death, which occurred 
Jan. 25, 1874, in his 67th year. Nov. 24, 1849, he was married to Miss M. Dawson—her people 
being among the first settlers of the county—locating here as early as 1826; when they first 
settled among the Indians, their nearest neighbor was nine miles from them. So much has been 
said of this family, that we will only remark, that Mrs. Paist still resides in Bloomington, a 
very intelligent and highly respected lady. 

W. D. PENNER, grocer, Bloomington; was born in Prussia, May 20, 1837; during 
ing his early life he obtained a good education, and began in mercantile life when but 14 years of 
age in the capacity of a dry goods clerk; remaining in Elbing and Koenigsberg some five years, 
he came to this country in 1856, locating in Detroit, where he remained for a time; thence to 
Chicago ; he came to Bloomington in 185%, and engaged with Humphreys & Co., grocers; he next 
removed to Alexandria, La., and, previous to the late war, was appointed Steward of the Military 
Academy; he returned to Bloomington in 1865, and engaged in the grocery business ; his store 
is at No. 120 S. Center street; here he keeps a first-class grocery. He married Miss Anna 

'Stoeckigt, March 31, 1859; they have a family of seven. 

FRED S. PIIGENIX, book-keeper, Bloomington; was born in I}inois, and is a son of 
Franklin K. Phoenix, who was born in Perry, N. Y.; when a young man, he came West and 
located in Delavan, Wis.; there he commenced the nursery business on a very small scale, but 
with good management and hard work he was successful ; from Delavan he came to Bloomington 
in 1856 ; here he started with only ten acres of ground for his nursery ; but, from year to year, 
he gradually improved it, and at one time owned over 6UU acres of land in nursery stock, this 
being, perhaps, the largest nursery under one management in the United States; he has had as 
high as 450 men at one time at work in the nursery, and the sales amounted to over $250,000 in 
BEAT ; he shipped goods to all parts of the United States, Canada, Europe, nnd other countries. 

‘BATLEY PLUMB, painter, Bloomington; is a native of Onondaga Co., N. Y., where he was 
born July 25, 1880, but was raised, schooled and learned the trade of a painter in Fredonia, N. 
Y.; he served a regular apprenticeship at his trade under his father, and became a thorough 
workman betore embarking on his own account ; he removed to Miami Co., Ohio, in 1852, where 
he lived until 1865, when he came to Bloomington, Ill., where he has since lived a well-to-do 
citizen, and enjoys the reputation of being a first-class workman in house and sign painting ; 
his place of business is No. 404 Northeast street; here he is prepared to do all job-work promptly 
and neatly. He married Miss Mary Hyde, of Troy, Uhio, Jan. 1, 1853; they have one child— 
Anna Bb. (now Mrs. E. H. Jackman). 

GEURGE W. PRICE, farmer; P.O. Bloomington; was born in Warren Co., Ky., Oct. 3, 
1816, and is the son of James B. and Mary (Wall) Price, wio were among the first settlers of 
McLean Co., having made their home here in 1833; James B. Price was born July 24, 1792, in 
Mecklenburg Co., N. C., nnd with his parents, in 1804, moved to Kentucky; he visited Illinois 
from 1829 to 1833, when he moved here with his family; Mr. Price assisted in organizing 
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McLean Co , and has held several offices of public trust; in 1849-50, he served one term in the 
Legislature, and assisted in getting the Illinois Central Railroad bill passed. Mr. Price married 
Feb. 10, 1814, to Mary H. Wall; five children are living; George W. Price. the subject of this 
sketch, was engaged in farming from the time he was able to hold the plow, and in winter 
months attended the district schools of the period; in 1833, he came to McLean Co.; settled on 
the old homestead. Mr. Price married, June 14, 1836, Matilda B. Prunty; they have had 
fonrteen children. 

W. B. PROBASCO, grain-dealer, Bloomington; one among the most successful business 
iffon of Bloomington, is a native of Cumberland Co., N. J.; was born Oct. 8, 1836, and in 1856, 
went South, where he was engaged in business in Alabama, Mississippi, New Orleans and Tenn- 
essee until 1863, when he returned to New Jersey, but remained but a short time, coming West 
the same year and locating in Bloomington, where he has since resided, excepting time spent in 
the South; he was engaged in the hotel business in Bloomington until 1871, being very success- 
ful in this line; he then engaged in the real estate and loan business, which he continued until 1875, 
when he embarked in the grain trade; he has now a large elevator on the C. & A. BR. RB., 
between Chestnut and Locust streets, with a storage capacity of 40,000 bushels, besides his 
cribs, which will store 25,000 bushels of corn; in 1877, he established a branch house at 
Towanda, und, in 1878, one at Covell. The combined shipments of the three houses will aggre- 
gate about eight hundred cars per annum; in the spring of 1879, he erected one among the fin- 
est residences in the city. which is located at 1009 North Main street; he has been a man 
dependent wholly upon his own resources, and the accumulation of his splendid property has 
been due to his industry, energy and good financiering. 

p-— JOHN E. POLLOCK, Bloomington; was born Feb. 1, 1843, near West Liberty, Logan Co., 
Ohio, and is the son of Judge Pollock, now residing and practicing law in Ford Co., lll.; at the 
age of 8 years, Mr. Pollock removed with his father to Bellefontaine, Ohio, where he attended 
the public schools, and even then gave promise of the ripe scholar he was afterward to become. 
He afterward attended one year at Augusta College, Ky., and. still later, was a student in Miami 
University at Oxford, Ohio; in the last-named institution, he pursued a regular classical and 
scientific course up to within one year of completion, being a member of the junior class at that 
time; he dropped the course to begin the study of law; the latter study he pursued during a 
period of three years in the office of Judge William Lawrence, of Ohio, now a man of national 
fame; though young in years, Mr. Pollock outranks many older members of the McLean Co. 
Bar in length of practice, having been admitted in the Courts of three States and also in the 
United States Courts, as early as 1865 or the spring of 1866; he passed a creditable examina- 
tion before the Supreme Court of Ohio at the December term of 1855. Mr. Pollock came to 
Bloomington in 1866, where he has remained in the practice until the present, and in which he 
has been eminently successful; he was a member of the firm of Shackleford & Pollock for one 
year about 1870; his firm style was afterward Pollock & Campbell, and still later, Bloomfield, 
Pollock & Campbell; for eighteen months past, he has been the partner of Hon. Thomas F, 
Tipton; he was two years Master in Chancery of the McLean Circuit Court; on the acces- 
sion of Judge Reeves to the bench, Mr. Pollock was succeeded in the Master’s office by Capt. 
Rowell. ‘ 

J. S. ROSS, lightning-rods, Bloomington. Of those who for years have been active business 
men of this city, we mention Mr. J. S. Ross, who is a native of Pennsylvania; he came West in 
December, 1849, and located in this city, where he has since resided ; he began the manufacture 
of pumps shortly after his arrival; this he followed but a short time, then engaged in the cloth- 
ing trade, with his father; this, and the grocery business he continued until 1861, when he 
again began the manufacture of pumps; this business he soon increased to a large scale, employ- 
ing sometimes about twenty men, and manufacturing and selling about 1,200 pumps per year ; 
in connection with his pump trade, he has taken up the sale of lightning-rods ; the pump 
trade not being so good as formerly, he has given more attention to rods, and believing the best 
to be the cheapest, he has secured the Chambers’ patent rod and insulator; he is well read in 
the science of electricity, and is meeting with good success in the sale of the ‘‘ Chambers rod ;’’ 
he is a good financier, and has made a success of his different business enterprises ; an old resi- 
dent of the city, and one of the honored and respected citizens. 

—~* A. N. RINEHART, druggist, Bloomington. Another of the responsible drug firms, is that 
of T. [ering & Co.; the firm is composed of Messrs. T. [wring and A. N. Rinehart, the latter 
named gentleman being junior member of the firm; the partnership dating from 1872. Mr. 
Rinehart, the subject of this sketch, is a native of Hampshire Co., W. Va.; he was born March 
18, 1843, and came West in the fall of 1854, locating in Macon Co., and in 1869, came to Bloom- 
ington, where he has since resided, except one year spent in Piatt Co. In the fall of 1870, he 
was married to Miss Elizabeth Downey, of Philadelphia, but a resident ot Bloomington at time 
of marriage; she was born Sept. 25, 1849; they have one child—Katie E., born July 28, 1871. 
In 1872, he went in partnership with Dr, T. Hering; their drag establishment is located at No. 
413 N. Main; the building is 60x22, and4s stocked with everything in the drug line; this depart- 
ment comes particularly under Mr. Rinehart’s supervision, as the doctor is many times attending 
professional calls; though all who know him are wel! aware of his ability as a druggist. 
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JOSEPH RODGERS, grocer, Bloomington ; was born in Somersetshire, England, Oct. 25, 
1825; came to the United States in 1843, locating in Detroit, where he engaged in the chand- 
lery business, in which he continued until 1849, when he removed to La Fayette, Ind., and there 
lived until 1852; thence to Attica, Ind., where he opened in the chandlery business; he con- 
tinued this until 1873, when he came to Bloomington. IIl., and embarked in the grocery bus- 
iness. His place of business is 721 West Chestnut street, where he keeps a good stock of gru- 
ceries. He married Miss Eliza Tolman, of Keene, N. H., March 16, 1845; they have a family 
of six living. . 

WM. M. REEVES Deputy Circuit Clerk, Bloomington; was born in Ross vo., Ohio, Jan. 4, 
1838, where he was raised and schooled. He came to McLean Co., IIL., in 1855, with his people, 
and, in 1856, removed to Delaware, Ohio. where he attended the Wesleyan University for two 
years; then he returned to Bloomington, and engaged in the dry goods business. He continued 
in mercantile life for several years. In 1861, he engaged in agricultural pursuits, which he foi- 
lowed until 1870, when he went into the grocery business. In 1874, he was appointed to his 
present position in which he has since continued, with the exception of the year 1877, when he 
was connected with the Bloomington Woolen Mills. He married Miss Mary M. Bedinger, of 
Paris, Ky., Nov. 25, 1868. ‘ 

JOHN REED, Bloomington. John Reed, of the firm of Reed & Barger, importers and 

jobbers in queensware, glassware, etc., was born in Ross Co., Ohio, June 1, 1828. During his 
early life, he obtained a good business education, finishing at the Salem Academy, at South 
Salem, Ohio. His first experience was in agricultural_pursuits. This he followed until 1865, 
when he began in mercantile business, in which he has since continued. He came to Blooming- 
ton in March, 1868, and, with his present partner, opened a store of glass and queensware, and, 
by close application to business, and uprightness in dealing, they have won the confidence and 
patronage of the citizens. Mr. Reed not only holds a prominent position as a business man but 
as a man of liberal views and of reliability, as is evidenced by the fact that he is now serving 
as City Mayor; also as Trustee and Treasurer of the Wesleyan University. He has been 
honored with other positions of responsibility and trust. He married Miss Mary A. Barger, of 
Ross Co., Ohio, Feb. 24, 1852; they are the parents of five children, three only of whom are 
living. 
r— F. RGDIGER, grocer, Bloomington ; was born in Saxony, Germany, June 21, 1833, where 
he was raised, schooled and served a regular apprenticeship at the trade of a miller; he came to 
this country in 1853, and located in Bureau Co., Ill.; here he found employment upon a farm, 
remaining some three years; he then removed to Minnesota, where he remained until 1860; in 
that year came to Bloomington, where he has since lived; he began in mercantile life, by 
engaging in the bakery business; this he continued until 1872, when he opened a grocery store; 
he is now located at 1107 North Main street. where he keeps a grocery store with a well assorted 
stock. He married Miss Lucetta Bittig, formerly of Bavaria, Germany, July 5, 1861; they have 
w family of four children. 

“MISS SARAH KE. RAYMOND, Superintendent of the Bloomington Public Schools, Bloom- 
ington ; was born in Lisbon, Kendall Co., Ill., where she receive! a common school education, 
and in 1860 taught her first school ; she graduated in 1866, from the State Normal School, of 
Normal, Il., then taught two years in Newark, Ill, and in 1868 came to Bloomington and 
accepted a position in one of the ward schools as teacher, then as Principal, and was finally 
appointed Superintendent in 1874, which position she has filled ever since. Miss Raymond hag 
been remarkably successful as a teacher aud Superintendent, aud has the determination and 
good judgment which achieve success, and a pleasant manner and kindly disposition which 
make her deservedly popular. a 

REV. ERHARDT RIEDEL, Pastor of the German Lutheran Church, Bloomington ; was 
born in Bavaria, Germany. in 1824; came to America in 1848, and first leentedsi in Wentworth 
Co., Ohio, where he was licensed as preacher under Dr. W. Sihler, who was President of the 
Senate of Ohio, Missouri, and other States; he has taught school and preached in different parts of 
Ohio, Illinois, Missouri and Iowa; in Franklin Co., Mo., he taught school about two years; 
thence to Cape Girardeau Co., thence to Cape Girardeau City, where he remained: about nine 
years, engaged in preaching; Rev. Mr. Riedel was also locited, for a short time, in Dubuque, 
fowa, thence to Cook Co., Ill., about twenty-five miles south of Chicago, where he remained 
pbout seven years; while there, his congregation erected a very haudsome church, at a cost of 
$22,000; from Cook Co. came to Bloomington in 1876; here he has done much good in the 
church and the schools. 

J. D. ROBINSON, florist, Bloomington ; owns one of the finest and best-arranged floral 
gardens in Bloomington, if not in the State; he was born and brought up in the city of Bloom- 
ington, and has had abundant experience in the nursery business; was at one time working in 
Phoenix Nursery. His father, James Robinson, was one of the pioneers of McLean County ; 
was born in Saratoga Co.. N. Y., March 11, 1808; he was engaged in business in Saratoga 
Springs for some years and then came West and located in Bloomington, in the spring of 1836. 
taking a place as clerk in the store of Haines & Son. In 1838, he formed a partnership with 
the late James Allin, continuing for three years, and was afterward with Judge David Davis. In 
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e was elected President of the Bank of Bloomington, in which position he continued 
is death, which occurred Dec. 7, 1874. 

JONATHAN H. ROWELL, was born at Haverhill, N. H., on the 10th day of February, 
He came to [)linois, and settled at Stout’s Grove, McLean Co., in July, 1849. He 
went to the schools of that day. and gathered such knowledge as their limited facili- 
ties afforded. He worked on a farm and taught school alternately from the time he was old 
enough to take a school until 1855. Rowell was then 20 years old, and at this date we find him 
beginning a regular course of study at Eureka College; a companion at this school says that 
Jonathan was one of the most untiring, steadfast and persevering students in the institution, 
and that his early mastery of mathematics was wonderful ; he could make a mental calculation in 
less time and with more accuracy than most scholars could with slate and pencil; he was . 
absorbed in study, and read everything within reach: it was in mathematics, however, that he 
especially distinguished himself at College, and his persevering study and final triumph was 
rewarded by the appointment to the chair of mathematics, a position which he filled creditably 
fora year. In May, 1861, the first faint mutterings of civil war reached him at Eureka; and 
when they were followed by a call for troops, Prof. Rowell quitted the halls of learning for the 
tented field; he enlisted in the spring of 1861, in the 17th [ll. Inf.; he was elected tst Lieut. 
of Co. G, which was raised in Woodford Co.; he was promoted to the Captaincy in 1862; aftera 
brilliant service of three years, he returned home to the pursuits of a peaceful life. He attended 
the law department of the Chicago University ; here Capt. Rowell applied himself with dili- 
gence, and in 1865 he graduated with an especially fine record, being the valedictorian of his 
class. His mind being thus stored with legal lore, the next movement in order was the realiza- 
tion of something from the investment ; he immediately began practice in Bloomington ; a part- 
nership was formed with Tipton & Benjamin, which continued through the years of 1866, 1867 
and 1868, His energy aud ability soon demanded recognition, and, in 1868, he was elected 
State’s Attorney for McLean, Logan and DeWitt Counties. and prosecuted with distinguished 
ability for four years. The partnership now with the Hon. J. M. Hamilton was formed in 
1871. Capt. Rowell is one ef the most successful criminal lawyers in Illinois, and this result 
has been reached by his own efforts. When he began his education, and upon entering Eureka 
College, he had $40 and a suit of clothes, and these constituted his worldly possessions. It was 
a struggle for success which sometimes looked dark and uncertain, but indomitable will 
triumphed over adverse circumstances. 

THOMAS PIERCE ROGERS, M. D., Bloomington, whose portrait appears in this work, was 
bern Vec. 4, 1812, in Cotumbiana Co., Ohio; his ancestors came from the north of Ireland; his 
grandfather, George Augustus Rogers, was born about the year 1735, in the north of Ireland, 
and was educated at Oxford for the ministry, but gave up that calling and accepted a commission 
in the British army ; he came to this country as Colonel in the army under Gen. Braddock, and 
was at the battle of Bloody Run (or Braddock’s defeat), and also with Gen. Wolfe when he stormed 
Quebec; after peace was declared, he returned to England, resigned his commission and came to 
the United States about the year 1774; his son, Alexander Rogers, the father of Dr. Rogers, 
whose sketch we are writing, was born in 1778; the family first settled in Frederick Co., Md., 
where it stayed until 1786, when it moved to Fayette Co., Penn.; there Mr. Alexander Rogers 
married Catharine Wallahan, who was born in Carlisle, Penn. Inthe year 1798, Dr. Rogers’ 
grandfather, father and all their connections moved on the extreme frontier, then the wilderness 
of Ohio; there his father settled on a farm. The subject of this sketch received such an educa- 
tion as could be obtained in the little, round-log schoolhouse of a new country; at the age of 17, 
he went to a select school at New Lisbon, and finished his education at a Quaker institution at 
Salem; he then returned home, working one or two years, and continuing his course of study ; 
he chose the profession of medicine, and began his study in Tuscarawas Co., Ohio ; he finished his 
course of study in Philadelphia, and returned to Tuscarawas Co., where he practiced in company 
with Dr. Lewis; in the spring of 1838, he started for lllinvis on horseback, and came to Marshall 
Co. ; and, in the month of March, located at Decatur, Macon Co., and soon afterward formed a 
copartnership with Dr. Thomas H. Reed, from Nashville, Tenn.; Dr. Rogers afterward moved 
to Washington, Tazewell Co., and formed a copartnership with br.G. P. Wood, which continued 
for seven years. In June, 1840, he married Miss Harriet Wilcox, of North Bergen, Genesee Co., 
N. Y.; she died four years after her marriage; they had one child—Harriet Julia, who died at 
the age of 9 months. In May, 1846, he married Mrs. Minerva Burhance, a widow lady with 
one daughter. In 1848 Dr. Rogers learned from Stephen A. Douglas, in Peoria, that the Illinois 
Central Railroad would surely be built, and this decided him to move to Bloomingtun for a per- 
manent home ; he moved to Bloomington in March, 1849, and continued the practice of medicine 
up to 1867, when he retired from his profession, having been a successful practitioner for thirty 
years; he then engaged in agricultural pursuits. While practicing his profession, he was three 
times chosen a delegate to the National Medical Conventions ; he was twice chosen a delegate to 
State Medical Conventions. Dr. Rogers has been more or less connected with politics since com- 
ing to the West; while at Decatur, he held the office of Postmaster for two years; in 1848, he 
was selected at the Convention, at the village of Waynesville, to be a candidate for State Senator, 
but was defeated ; in 1862, he again received the nomination of his party for State Senator, but 
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was again defeated ; he has been honored by his party by being made a member of every Demo- 
cratic State Convention, except one, since 1844; has been chairman of the Democratic Central 
Committee, McLean Co., for eighteen years out of twenty-four; was appointed a delegate from 
lllinois to the Convention at Baltimore, which nominated Franklin Pierce; he was on alternate 
delegate to the Charleston Convention; was a delegate to the Baltimore Convention, when Doug- 
las was nominated. When the war came, the Doctor took strong ground for the Union, and did 
much work in getting volunteers, and took the stump and advocated crushing the rebellion out 
by the power of arms. In 1864, he was a delegate to the Convention which nominated McClel- 
lan for President; when the Liberal movement was inaugurated, Dr. Rogers moved actively and 
efficiently in the matter, and was placed in nomination as its candidate for the Legislature under 
the minority: representation system ; he was elected a member of the Lower House of the Assem- - 
bly, and has been re-elected every two years since; and is at present serving in that capacity, 
and is recognized as one of the most active and far-sighted of its members. 

—“" OWEN T. REEVES, Bloomington. The subject of this sketch was born Dec. 18, 1829, in 
Ross Co., Ohio; after a period at the common schools of the day, he entered the Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, at Delaware, Ohio; his studies were pursued uninterruptedly with the highest results, 
and he graduated one of the most thoroughly learned students that ever went ont of the institu- 
tion, in 1850; he received a merited compliment by being retained in the institution as tutor; 
he also filled the responsible position of Principal of the Chillicothe, Ohio, High School for four 
years, and engrafted upon the schools of that city inany important changes in study and system 
which remain to this day ; he was recognized as one of the leading and most advanced educators 
of the day in Ohio: meantime. and during his active school service, he read extensively the 
primary law works, with a view to entering into the practice of the law, a profession for which 
he had certainly many natural qualifications. In 1854, Mr. Reeves was attracted to and located 
in the then young but promising city of Bloomington, Ill.; his known large experience in public- 
school matters operated to bring his services in demand ; he drew up the charter of the Union- 
School System, of Bloomington, in 1857; for five years he served faithfully and intelligently as 
a member of the Board of Education; the magnificent system of schools in this city, and their 
flourishing condition, are results, in a great measure, due to the efforts of Mr. Reeves; and he 
yet watches their development with earnest solicitude. In 1861, he was elected a member of the 
Board of Supervisors for Bloomington Township; in 1862, he was lappointed City Attorney ; in 
these offices Mr. Reeves is said to have discharged the duties incumbent upon him in a faithful 
and praiseworthy manner, devoting to them his whole time and talents. In the latter part of 
1862, when the country was struggling in the throes of civil war, Mr. Reeves responded to the 
call for troops, and, with commendable energy and patriotism. organized the 70th Nlinois Infantry 
Regiment; this regiment he commanded as Colonel with marked distinction ; after his service in 
the army, Col. Reeves returned to the walks and pursuits of private life. In 1867, he procured 
the charter for the L., B. & M. Railroad, and took a prominent part in the organization of the 
company and the coustruction of the road; this varied and important business ocespied actively 
all his time; when the road was leased to the Wabash, Mr. Reeves became General Solicitor of 
the leased line, and continued such so long as the road remained in the hands of the Wabash. 
In 1874, Col. Reeves joined Judge Benjamin ia the organization of the Bloomington Law School ; 
during all this time he has enjoyed a large and important law practice; in the month of March, 
1877, he was elected Judge of the Cireuit Court. 

: “MRS. GEN, GILES A. SMITH, Bloomington. History is but a plain, unvarnished state- 
ment of facts, whether these facts be relative to the works of art or of nature; and if of the lat- 
ter, it may be of nations, kingdoms, States or individuals, the truths are just as important to be 
left upon record; there was many a hero in the war of the late rebellion of whom the world is yet 
ignorant,or to whom history has not done justice. We would here mention the name of 
Gen. Giles A. Smith, as we purpose giving a brief biographical sketch of his life. To go into 
detail would require a volume half the size of this. He was a native of Jefferson Co., N. Y.; 
was born Sept. 29, 1829; remaining at his native place until he had grown to man’s estate, and 
had received his education; leaving his native place, he came west as far as London, Ohio, 
where, for a short time, he was engaged in business; he then went to Cincinnati, and for two 
years was in the employ of Day & Matlock, wholesale dry goods merchants. In 1856, he was 
married to Miss McLain, who is a native of Madison Co., Ohio, and a resident of London at the 
time of marriage: the same year they became residents of Bloomington, where she still resides, 
From this date until 1861, he was engaged in the mercantile and hotel business, being engaged in 
the latter business just previous to entering the army. From a Sunday until the following 
Thursday he closed the hotel, settled his private affairs and raised a company of soldiers; he 
entered the service as Captain of Co. D, 8th Mo. V.I., the regiment being commanded by his 
brother, Morgan L. Smith; in the fall of 1861, he was stationed at Paducah, from which place, 
with his regiment, he took part in the capture of Forts Henry and Donelson; also the battle. of 
Shiloh and siege of Corinth, where his regiment was first in the rebel works, and took posses- 
sion. After the capture of Corinth, hisregiment went to Memphis as a part of the 15th Corps ; 
here Gen. Smith was promoted to the rank of Lieutenant Colonel, and, on the promotion of his 
brother to a Brigadier, he was promoted to the rank of Colonel; he soon after took part in 
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Sherman’s first attack on Vicksburg, and afterward in the attack on Arkansas Post, where his 
horse was shot from nnder him, and himself slightly wounded; in the operations resulting in the 
capture of Vicksburg he took an active and conspicuous part. By a brilliant and daring feat, he, 
with his. regiment, rescued Admiral Porter and his iron-clads, when they were surrounded and 
hemmed in by the rebels. After the capture of Vicksburg, he was promoted to the rank of 
Brigadier General, for gallant and meritorious conduct on the field of battle. As brigade com-~ 
mander, he took a conspicuous part in the campaign resulting in the defeat-ef Bragg, and at the 
siege of Chattanooga and battle of Mission Ridge, where he was badly wounded; recovering 
from his wound, he returned to the field as brigade commander in the 15th (then the 17th) Army 
Corps, under Gen. Frank P. Blair. On the 22d of July, 1864, was fought the memorable battle 
of Atlanta, in which Gen. McPherson fell. The heaviest portion of this battle fell on the divis- 
ion of Gen. Smith. His gallant and heroie conduct on this occasion forms no small part in the 
history of that eventful day ; he then took part in Sherman’s great march to the sea, in com- 
mand of the Second Division of the Seventeenth Corps. After the surrender of Lee, he, having 
been promoted to a full Major General, was transferred to the Twenty-fifth Army Corps, and 
stationed at Brownsville, Tex. After the division of the corps, he declined the commission of Col- 
onel of cavalry in the regular army, and returned to his home in Bloomington. He was appointed 
by President Grant as Second Assistant Postmaster General, which position he held until his 
resignation on account of failing health, in 1872. He then became a resident of Bloomington 
and of San Jose, Cal., but a resident of the former place at his death, which occurred on Sunday, 
Nov. 5, 1876. Thus perished a brave and gallant soldier, an honored citizen and fond husband 
and tather. Mrs. Smith is still a resident of Bloomington. She was with Gen. Smith during 
most of his army life, and many of the scenes and incidents of war are indelibly impressed upon 
her memory. She has possession of all of the General’s papers and commissions of promotion, 
which are, as they should be, highly prized by herself. She isa lady of fine mental culture, and 
is amply able to conduct the education of their only daughter. 

WILL S. SMITH, was born in Orange Co., N. Y., Feb. 18, 1851; he is the eldest son of 

Matthew C. and Mary Jane Smith, who were both natives of New York State; his father was 
captain and owner of a vessel] running between New York City and Albany, on the Hudson River ; 
he died February 18, 1857, leaving a family of five children—Anna E. (now Mrs. Dr. S. C. 
Wilson), Will S., Matthew C.and Frank B.; during his life-time, however, he recognized the 
value of an education and made every effort to secure for his children that mental culture which 
is imperishable ; but Will was not a studious youth; the glorious fun of fishing, hunting, base 
ball and other athletic sports, had for him a far greater charm than the problems of his arith- 
metic, the puzzling intricacies of his grammar, the comprehensive knowledge contained within 
the pasteboard lids of his geography, or even the polysyllables of bis spelling-book ; all told, his 
schooling amounted to less than four years of constant attendance ; to this day, he acknowledges 
that it was his fault that not even a common-school education accompanied him when he embarked 
for himself in the struggle of life; he applied himself to several vocations and finally settled 
down to learn the art of printing, which business he is at present engaged in; he has worked in 
some of the largest cities in the country; in 1866, he, with his mother and youngest brother, 
moved West and settled in Bloomington, Ill., where his sister and next elder brother preceded 
ihem about six months; he married Miss Sue A. Colvin, Nov. 18, 1878; she was born in this 
eounty ; in 1876, Mr. and Mrs. Smith visited the Centennial Exposition, and made an extended 
tour through the East, visiting nearly all of the largest cities, and spending some time at his old 
home, where he had not been for ten years; in 1878, he went to Chicago, [ll., where he and his 
wife are at present living. 
“—~H. P. SEIBEL, Justice of the Peace, Bloomington; was born in Bavaria, on the Rhine, 
June 1, 1831, where he received his education; he came to this country in 1849, locating in 
Cincinnati, where he was engaged in book-keeping ; while there he was a member of the School 
Board for several years; after which, he was engaged in the manufacture of pianos, in which 
business he continued some four years; he came to Bloomington in 1872, where he has since 
lived, an enterprising and much respected citizen; he was instrumental in establishing the 
paper-mill, which was for a time operated successfully; he is the founder of the Mannerchor 
Society of Bloomington, in which he officiated as President for several years ; for the last two 
years has served as musical director; this society is one of which the eitizens of Bloomington 
may well be proud. He was elected Justice of the Peace in 1877; this, with many other 
honorable and prominent positions, he has filled with credit. He married Miss Catharine 
Hoffmann, of Germany, Nov. 11, 1855; she was born June 24, 1831; they have a family 
of five. 

THOMAS SLADE, attorney-at-law, Bloomington ; was born in fall River, Mass., in March, 
1834; he was of Quaker parentage, all of his ancestors for generations back being of that 
religious faith; he received his preliminary education before entering col'ege, at the Fall River 
high school and at Friends’ Seminary, Providence, RK. I; in 1856,-he entered the regular col- 
legiate course of Brown University, in the eity of Providence, which course he finished in three 
years. After graduation, he remained in the institution as a resident graduate for some months ; 
in March, 1860, he started for the West ; he landed in St. Louis in the same month, and at once 
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entered upon the study of the law, being at the same time employed as a deputy in the United 
States Circuit Clerk’s office in St. Louis; after a few months, in order to devote his entire time 
to his studies, he abandoned this position and entered the law office of Knox, Smith & Sedge- 
wick; Mr. Slade continued his law studies until December, 1862, before applying for admission 
to the bar, at which time he was admitted to the bar of St. Louis, and at once entered upon the 
practice of his profession in that city. Just at this time, the troubles incident to the rebellion 
were convulsing the city of St. Louis, composed of so many conflicting elements and factions 
arising out of the great questions at stake, and Mr. Slade united with the National Guards. a 
regiment which was at that time kept on duty in the city, at intervals standing guard over 
prisons and other duty in that vicinity; being engaged in this service, the work of his profes- 
sion was considerably interrupted, but he continued to practice as opportunity allowed and was 
building up a substantial and rapidly-growing business. In 1864, he was a candidate for City 
Attorney before the Reoublican convention of St. Louis; five candidates were before the con- 
vention, but the contest was finally reduced to that between Mr. Slade and a Mr. Stewart, the 
latter a one-armed soldier, the latter receiving the nomination after a vigorous fight, by a very 
small majority ; no more fitting complis ent could have been paid to a young man, who arrived 
a stranger in the city four years before, than the flattering support he received in that conven- 
tion. In 1865, Mr. Slade decided to leave St. Louis, though regretting to leave the thriving 
business he had already established; but, having gone from a cool coast climate, he was never 
satisfied with the warm sultry climate of the St. Louis region. and for this sole reason he left 
and came to Bloomington in quest of a cooler and more bracing climate; he at once effected a 
partnership with Mr. W. M. Hatch, who was then one of the longest resident attorneys of the 
place, the firm being styled Hatch & Slade; in 1872, this firm was dissolved; in 1879, he 
formed a partnership with Mr. H. E. Hadley, whois a young man with very flattering prospects 
for success; he is a graduate of the Chicago College of Law. Mr. Slade, in 187‘, was appointed 
a member of the State Boird of Education. : 
_— AUGUSTUS SEIBEL, baker, Bloomington; was born in Bavaria, Germany, Jan. 23, 1845, 
and came to this country in 1856, locating in Cincinnati; for some two years he attended school, 
then began the trade of a baker, which he followed until December, 1861, when he enlisted 
with the 6th Ky. V. 1.; he was in many of the heaviest battles and most severe skirmishes of 
the war; was promoted to 2d Lieutenant, then to ist Lieutenant and Regimental Adjutant; he 
was mustered out at Brazos Santiago, Tex , Nov. 18, 1865. His place of business is 713 West 
Chestnut street ; he is a practical baker of many years’ experience, which enables him to turn 
out the best of bread, cakes and pies, which can be obtained at the store or from the delivery 
wagon. He married Miss Margaret Hoffmann, of Cincinnati, July 2, 1867; they have been resi- 
dents of Bloomington since 1868, and have a family of three children living. ° 

O. B. STILES, cigar-maker, Bloomington; was born in Norwich, N. Y., May 7, 1889, 
where he was raised. schooled, and learned the trade of a cigar-maker, in which business he has 
had many years of experience; he came to Bloomington in 1866, and began on his own account 
the manufacturing of cigars, and did an extensive business for a time, but, like many good busi- 
ness’men, met with adversity; but, being possessed of energy and perseverance, he began anew 
with the determination to succeed, and is now doing quite an extensive business; his place of 
business is No. 1:0 South Main street, where he superintends the manufacturing of fine cigars. 
He married Miss Louisa A. Conly, of his native county, Nov. 15, 1860; they have one child— 
Lottie M. as 3 j 
~~ R. W. STUBBLEFIELD, desler in and importer of Norman French’ horses, Bloomington ; 
he is a native of McLean Co.; first engaging in the stock business in 1868, when he began 
buying, selling and shipping cattle and hogs until May, 1874, when he made his first importa- 
tion of Norman horses; since engaging in the business, he has imported twenty-three head ; 
he has on hand now about forty head of thoroughbred and graded stock, among which are 
imported seven stallions and six mares; his stock-farm of 160 acres is located three miles west 
of Shirley; he is also doing a feed and livery business; located corner of Front and Lee streets, 
in what is known as the old Jones livery-stable; though his importations may not be so large 
as some other dealers, no tiner stock can be found in the State of Illinois than is found at his 
stock-farm or at his stables in Bloomington. 
—=- T. W. STEVENSON, hardware, Bloomington; T. W. Stevenson, of the firm of Stevenson & . 
Bro., is a native of Christian Co., Ky.; his people in 1863 left Kentucky and came to McLean 
Co., where he has since been a resident; in 1872, he was engaged in general job-work and 
repairing; this he followed until 1875, when he engaged in the hardware trade with his brother, 
J. C.; in 1877, they built No. 107 East Front street, which is a fine brick, with heavy plate-glass 
front, the building being 20x90 feet, three floors and basement; they have the entire building 
well stocked with a complete line of hardware and stoves; they are also agents for J. W. Reedy’s 
elevator, one of which they are using in their own establishment. T. W. was married Nov. 30, 
1876, to Miss Mary Gildersleeve, her people being old and prominent settlers of McLean Co. 
There is probably no family of brothers now residing in Bloomington who are better or more 
favorably known than the Stevensons; they are not only live. active business men, but some of 
them have won distinction politically ; the brothers, T. W. and J. C., have shown as much energy 
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and good business tact as any; beginning upon a very small capital, they have, in a few years, 
established a business of which they may well be proud. 

~All. G. SIMONS, ice-dealer, Bloomington ; was born in Wyoming Co., Penn., Nov. 25, 1829, 
where he spent his early life and obtained a schooling; he removed to DeKalb Co., LIl., with his 
pxrents in 1844, where he lived until 1863, when he came to Bloomington, Ill., and engaged in 
the ice business, continuing it one year; he then engaged with the C. & A. R. R. Co., and after 
two years returned to the ice business, and is now prepared to supply the citizens with the best 
of ice at reasonable rates. He is honorable and upright in his dealings, and a much-respected 
citizen. THe married Miss Ellen M. Brown, of De Kalb Co., 1ll., March 2, 1856; they have a 
family of seven. 

J. V. SCOTT, contractor and builder, Bloomington, is a native of Pennsylvania; in 1845, 
he came West and located in Greene Co., Ind.; there he began learning the trade of a carpenter 
and joiner, serving a regular apprenticeship of three years; he remained there working at his 
trade until 1865, when he again moved West, locating the last time in Bloomington, where he 
has since resided; he has been actively engaged in his business since learning his trade; for 
thirty-three years has been a contractor; since his residence in Bloomington, he has, by close 
attention to business, won the respect and confidence of the prominent class of citizens; the 
consequence has been, a large number of the finer class of prominent buildings have been con- 
tracted to him for erection; among the many of this class of buildings, may be mentioned 
Funk’s, Pollock’s, Colwell’s and Probasco’s; by a steady attention to his business and 2 respect 
for the rights of other people, he has established a large business. 

WILLIAM HAWLEY SMITH, County Superintendent of Schools, Bloomington; was born 
in Franklin Co., Mass., Oct. 7, 1845; he was brought to Christian Co., Ill., by parents in 1855, 
and was raised upon a farm, and received his early education at the district schools; he 
removed to Normal in 1865, and en'ered the State Normal University, graduating in 1870, and 
the following year was Principal of the Granville Public School (Putnam Co.); from 1871 to 
1873, was Principal of Tonica Graded School, after which he abandoned teaching on account of 
his health, and went out on the road as commercial traveler, continuing at this until January, 
1875, when he resumed teaching, taking charge of the Farmer City Graded School, continuing 
until the following November, when he was elected to the office of County School Superintend- 
ent. Mr. Smith is a man of fine mental powers, social and genial, through which qualities he 
has won the popularity that placed him in his present. position. He married Miss Ellen H. 
Galnsha, of Morris, Ill., July 19, 1870; they have two children—Arthur G. and Leslic. 
"DR. HERMAN SCHR@DER, proprietor Grand Opera House, Bloomington; was born in the 
town of Althaldensleben, near the city of Magdeburg, in Prussia, in 1821. His father was one of the 
great Napoleon’s old soldiers, who gave the signal of retreat from Moscow on the side of the 
Emperor. On his deportation to Siberia he escaped from Russian slavery, and found, after a 
long wandering, a home and wife in Althaldensleben. Here the doctor was born in a year of 
great famine, and taken in a basket to the Kloyster Fields, by his laboring mother; he had the 
best schools the town and Kloyster could afford, and, being of Catholic parents, was selected to 
become a priest. As his parents were poor—aristocratic people, and even the Bishop, took hold 
of this remarkable scholar, and furnished him with the means to study, but after the death of 
his mother, he abandoned the idea of becoming a priest, and commenced the study of natural 
philosophy and medicine. At the height of his studies, his main protector, Herr Nathusius, 
died, and he commenced the study and work of an architect; here he succeeded so well that soon 
he became the contractor of Government buildings, and made money, with a great prospect before 
him. He then married, in 1846, the youngest daughter of the late Baronet Prince von Buchau, 
who was the General Adjutant of the great Gen. Blucher, at Waterloo, and last commander of 
Cassel. But, with his thorough study of history and love for Republican principles, our doctor 
became an agitator in press and public speeches, and, in the great historical year 1848, we find 
him upon the barricades ant among the revolutionary speakers, and, as a contra revolution took 
place, our doctor was prosecuted, and would have been shot, if he had not escaped at night with 
his young wife to free America, disguised, in one of the old, rotten, woodenships. In New York, 
he soon found out that he could not succeed, so he wandered as an emigrant to Cleveland, Ohio; 
here he found kind friends, and took up again the old study of medicine, and, after two years, 
became a physician of note; after practicing medicine in Mansfield and Mt. Gilead, Ohio, for a 
while, he traveled by wagon to the West, and landed in the then little town of Bloomington, II. 
He settled, in 1852, near the Illinois Central depot, then a prairie, and constructed a shanty 
out of the first old log house ever built in Bloomington, and practiced medicine. Our doctor had a 
sharp eye to business, and bought of Mr. Wm. Dimmet nine town-lots, and erected, in the course 
of two years, thereon, thirteen houses, from lumber he made himself from twenty acres of tim- 
ber-land, which he bought. Rents were high then, and soon the doctor accumulated money to 
buy from the Illinois Central Railroad 120 acres of land, now the south side of El Paso, and 80 
acres, now the city of Gilman; he named it Schroederville; he laid it out in lots, but sold it, in 
1856, for a good price then, and commenced grape culture, and probably the first vineyards in the 
West. His success was great, particularly in the propagation of grape vines and plants; he soon 
became the leading man in his new business, and has sold by this time, over twenty millions of 
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young vines all over America, even to France and Germany; his ambition and profits were great, 
and, in 1866, he built the opera house, with two stores, opposite the Court House Square, in 
this city ; in 1869, he helped build Minerva Block, the finest building in the city. Other valuable 
blocks and city property he added year by year, besides nearly 10,000 acres of Western lands. 
He invested in the Bloomington Coal Mine, and owned nearly one-fifth of the stock; was twice 
President of the mine, but sold out at a great loss, to devote his time to his nursery business. 
In 1878, he erected his Steam Sausage and Meat Pressing Factory, on South Main street, a bus- 
iness of great promise. His vineyards are laid out in Schroeder’s Addition. The doctor has two 
daughters—America and Minerva. and one son, Franklin. As a jovial, literary and business 
man, he will not soon be forgotten in Bloomington. . 4 

. C. SWEETSER, Justice of the Peace, Bloomington; was born in Oxford Co., Me., Feb. 
23, 1839; he removed to Leeds; Wis., where he lived some four years, and thence to Blooming- 
ton; during his early life, he learned the trade of a miller, which he followed until 1861. He 
then enlisted in Co. K, 8th [. V. I. (three months), and served until the expiration of the term ; 
then re-enlisted with the 39th 1. V. I.; he was in many severe battles and skirmishes; before 
Petersburg, on June 2, 1864, he was severely wounded in both legs, from the effect of which he 
was compelled to have the left leg amputated; previous to receiving these wounds, he had served 
some three years, and escaped without a scratch, though having many narrow escapes. After the 
war, he returned to Bloomington, and, in 1867, was elected Town and City Collector, serving some 

. five years, and in 1873, he was appointed a Deputy Collector of Internal Revenue. Mr. Sweet- 
ser is « man of good business ability, social and genial,and a much-respected citizen. 

JAMES STONE, Captain of Police, Bloomington; was born in Jefferson Co., Tenn., Jan. 
21, 1845; he was brought to this county by his parents while quite young, and received a good 
common-school education. During the late war, he enlisted with the 33d 1. V. I., and served 
two and a half years, and was in many of the severe engagements, escaping without a scratch. 
After the war, he followed school-teaching for about seven years. In 1873, he was appointed 
upon the police force, where he bears the reputation of always discharging his duties to the entire 
satisfaction of all concerned, through which he has won the friendship and respect of the citi- 
zens of Bloomington; he was appointed to the position of Captain of the Police, by Mayor 
Bunn in 1877, which position he has since held, having been re-appointed in 1878, by Mayor 
Reed. He married Miss Cynthia Foster, of this place, March 30, 1869; they have a family of 
four—Jennie E., Stella, Pearl and an infant. ; 

————TT, H. SWAIM, Deputy Sheriff, Bloomington; was born in Marion Co., Ind., Dec. 16, 1840, 
and raised, chiefly, in St. Joe, Mo., where he received his schooling. During the late war, he 
enlisted with the First Engineer Corps, of Missouri, entered the army July 13, 1861, and partic- 
ipated in many severe engagements, among which were Lexington, Shiloh, and the principal 
engagements while with Sherman, through Georgia ; he escaped without injury. After the war, 
he located in Bloomington, where he has since been engaged in various business capacities. 
Many important positions of trust have been confided to him here, among which we may men- 
tion that of Street Commissioner, to which he was elected in 1866, and re-elected in 1867, and 
to his present position as Deputy Sheriff March 21, 1872. He married Miss Paulina Stewart : 
they have one child—Leota P. 

_7“SOHN SPINNING, butcher, Bloomington; was born in Essex Co., N. Y., Sept. 6, 1848, 
where he passed his early life; he came to Bloomington in 1873, and followed carpentering, also 
contracting and building fora time; then engaged in the butcher’s business; his market is 
located at 304 North Main; keeps the best quality of meats, both salt and fresh, and is a practi- 
cal and well-posted butcher. He married Miss Nancy Simpson, Sept. 28, 1869; they have two 
children—William S. and Roy. 

J. R. SCOTT, grocer, of the firm of Scott & Miller, Bloomington; was born in Greene Co., 
Ind., May 29, 1852; his parents were John V. and Phoebe M. (Plumb) Scott; he received a good 
education, and began in mercantile life with A. Eversole, Esq., continuing with him for a number 
of years, and thoroughly learning the business ; he opened business for himself in 1875, in com- 
pany with Thomas Evans; this partnership lasted one year, when he became associated with his 
present partner; they are located at the corner of Main and Mulberry streets; here they keep 
a neat and well-stocked establishment ; they are careful and reliable business men; they are 

‘still young, but with a prospect of success before them. Mr. Scott married Miss Katie M. 
Roberts, formerly of Carlisle, Penn., Dec. 20, 1876. 

WILLIAM STAUTZ, butcher, Bloomington ; son of Jacob and Bibianna (Uhri) Stautz, who 
were early settlers of Bloomington; the father died Sept. 24, 1878; he had lived a prominent 
and much respected citizen. ‘The subject of this sketch was born in Bloomington, Nov. 24, 1859 ; 
he now manages the affairs of the butcher shop located at 501 W. Market street, one of the neat- 
est and best arranged shops of the city, and has the reputation of keeping for sale the best 
quality of all kinds of meats, both salt and fresh. — 

—fF, R. SPRAGUE. grocer, firm of Sprague & Johnson, Bloomington; was born in Union 
Co., Ohio, Oct. 22, 1851, and brought to this county by his parents in 1857, locating in Lexing- 
ton, where he was raised and schooled; he came to Bloomington in 1870, and in 1871 he 
engaged with Aldrich & Bros. (wholesale grocers) as book-keeper, where he remained until 
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1875, after which he was with A. Anthony (grocer) until 1877, when he embarked in the 
grocery busixess on his own account: he is located at No. 619 North Main street; here he keeps 
a fine grocery, in which is offered a well assorted stock of goods, and sold at bottom figures. 
Pll, W LLIAM STAUTZ, butcher, in company with F. A. Homuth. Bloomington; is a 
native of Prussia, where he was born May 15, 1853; at the age of 14 he emigrated to this 
country,and came directly to Bloomington, where he has since remained, engaged in the butcher 
business, which has given him some eleven years’ experience iu the business. {tle married Miss 
Caroline Diedrick, of his native country, Sept. 23, 1877; they have one child—Matrilda. 
“JAMES B. STEVENSON, Bloomington; was born in Christian Co.. Ky., and moved to 
Illinois and located in Bloomington in 1853; in 1867, in company with others, he helped to sink 
the McLean Co. Coal Shaft, which was first sunk to a depth of about three hundred feet; this 
vein they worked for a year or more, when they sunk it again to a second vein, which was 
about four hundred feet from the surface ; this vein proved to be a better quality, but also very 
“expensive to work. After a period of about three years of discouragement and unforeseen dif- 
ficulties, the company again prospered, and found a third vein of coal at five hundred and forty 

feet below the surface, being the deepest working shaft in the State. The McLean County Coal 
Co. are now raising from three hundred to four hundred tons of coal per day, and their pay 

rolls vary from $16,000 to $19,000 per month, giving employment to about three hundred men, 

and reducing the price of coal to half its former cost, saving many thousand dollars to this 
community. g 
T—CHARLES SHACKLEFORD, Bloomington; was born in Maysville, Ky., on the 4th day of 
October, 1840; his early youth was passed in acquiring the rudiments of book knowledge; 

he entered Bethany College, Virginia, and after years of close and patient study, graduared 

with much credit in 1860; he returned home and entered the law office of Hon. John A. Clarke, 

one of the prominent attorneys of Maysville. For four years he applied himself with diligence, 

and acquired a vast amount and wide range of legal knowledge. In 1864, he received the 

necessary authority to practice in Kentucky. Through fidelity to the interests of his clients, 

Mr. S. worked himself into a really lucrative practice; but, like a great many others, he 

thought, to achieve distinction, he must leave the scenes of yonth and seek it among strangers. 

At that day Illinois was the El Dorado for which all amb‘tious and aspiring spirits were push- 

ing. Mr. Shackleford broke away from home and friends and familiar associations, and exst 

his fortunes with the hospitable and open-he:rted people of Illinois; he located in Bloomington, 

and very soon business of an important nature came pouring in upon him; rapidly he acquired 

an extensive practice in the State and Federal courts in Illinois and Missouri, and now he has 

at least sufficient business to keep him constantly engaged; although he has a miscellaneous 

practice of no small importance, his largest revenue is derived from his services counected with 

trust estates for Eastern capitali ts. This business he has managed with uniform success, as he 

has all the other details of his legal business. In 1875, the Democratic Central Committee of 
Ohio, engaged Mr. Shackleford for a series of speeches in the campaign of that year, in the 

interest of Gov. Allen. Mr.S. made an extended canvass, speaking in company with such 

orators as Pendleton, Voorhees and Judge Thurman. His speeches attracted wide attention, 

and were published extensively as campaign do-uments. He advocated with conspicuous ability 

the increase of the currency in the interest of the West, and in all essential points he cham- 

pioned Western issnes. ; 

.W, W. STEVENSON, Superintendent McLean County Coal Company, Bloomington; was 
born in Christian Co., Ky., Ang. 15, 1840. When 11 years old, he came to McLean Co., IIl., 
and settled in Bloomington. When he was about 15 years old, he commenced to learn the trade 
of printing, in the Pantagraph office. He worked at his trade some eighteen months, thence to 
school, where he received a good education. In 1859, Mr. Stevenson commenced farming on a 
piece of Illinois Central Railroad land; here he remained until 1863. He then entered the 
butcher business. Since then, he has been engaged in grocery, boots and shoes and hardware 
business. In 1868, he was appointed Superintendent and Weigher of the McLean County Coal 
Company. The shaft is 540 feet below the surface, being the deepest worhing shaft in the 
State. The coal is of the very best quality. They are now raising from three hundred to five 
hundred tons of coal per day. They employ two hundred hands. Mr. Stevenson, in 1878 was 
elected Alderman from the Third Ward on the Independent ticket. He is a Democrat in polities. 

TN. C. SWEENY, Bloomington; was born in Muskingum Co. Ohio, Jan. 1, 183%, and is 
the son of Joseph Sweeny, ot Maryland, a farmer, who moved to Ohio at an early day. and 
from thence to Illinois, about 1858 ; he died in McLean County, in 1871, at the age of 65 years, 
respected and honored. Mr. N. C. Sweeny came to Bloomington in 1860: he was at one time 
in the lumber business, and also, for a short time, in the grain business. Heis a Republican in 
politics, and, in 1876, was elected Alderman of the First Ward. which office he now fills. 

_— STEVHEN SMITH, dry goods, Bloomington; one of the best-known business men of 
Bloomington; was born near Clarksville, Tenn. When he was only 5 years old he moved to 
Iilinois with his parents, and settled in Greene Co. His father was a farmer, and a soldier of 
the war of 1812. Mr. Smith was raised on the farm. When he was i8 years old, in 1847, he 
commenced clerking in a store. In 1890, he formed a partnership with his brother. In 1851], 
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they moved their stock to Springfield and commenced the dry goods business. There Mr. Smith 
remained until 1860, when he came to Bloomington, and, April 5, 1869, began the dry goods 
business in his present location, and to-day is the oldest dry goods man in Bloomington. 

H. M. SENSENEY, coal merchant, Bloomington; was born in Frederick Co., Va, and is 
the son of John Senseney. At the age of 21, he came West and located in Bloomington, where 
he has remained ever since, engaged chiefly in mercantile business. Je has been in the retail 
grocery line, in the coal business and a traveling agent on the road; the first in the grocery line 
from Bloumington. Mr. Senseney married Miss Love Ballard, in May, 1865; they have four 
children, one girl and three boys. 

-ADLAI E. STEVENSON. Mr. S. is by birth a Kentuckian, having been born in that State 
on the 23d day of October, 1835. In 1852, he came to Illinois, and soon after began study at the 
Wesleyan University ; he also pursued his studies, both scientific and classical, at Center College, 
Ky. He was known as a thorough and practical student, and the time passed in the company of 
professors and students was put to the best possible use. His mind was placed at the head- 
waters of the fountains of. knowledge, and of all that. flowed throngh he retained only the most 
precious gems. In May, 1858, he was admitted to the bar, after a rigid examination—an ordeal 
which is as greatly dreaded by the legal aspirant of to-day, if indeed not more than it was twenty 
years ago. On the 18th of December, 1858, Mr. Stevenson located in Woodford Co., and for ten 
years had a large and important practice there. In 1869, he located in Bloomington, and has 
practiced his profession here since. Mr. Stevenson has been the worthy recipient of honors at 
the hands of the people. In 1861, he was appointed Master in Chancery of Woodford Co., by 
Judge Richmond, and was re-appointed to the position in 1868, holding the office for four years. 
In 1864, Mr. Stevens received yet farther public recognition. In that year he was elected Pros- 
ecuting Attorney for the Twenty-third District, within the boundaries of which was embraced the 
counties of Woodford, Marshall and Putnam. This position he held for four years, and it is said 
that he prosecuted for the State with so much vigor that his district was nearly cleared of law- 
breakers. In 1864, he was a candidate for Presidential Elector, in the McClellan campaign, and 
made a vhorough canvass of the State. At this time, he attracted attention as a ready debater 
and fluent speaker, and made a good record as a campaign orator. In 1874, Mr. Stevenson was 
sent by the people of the 13th District to represent them. in Congress, and while there he 
demeaned himself in a manner to command respect from political friends and foes. In 1877, 
President Hayes appointed Mr. Stevenson to a position upon the Board of Visitors to West Point 
Naval Academy. All these positions have been filled intelligently and the duties discharged 
faithfully, and the most searching investigation into Mr. Stevenson’s public acts would fail to 
uncover either neglect or malfeasance. While in Congress, Hon. A. E. Stevenson was a member 
of the Committee on Territories, and the District of Columbia. He was appointed by the Speaker 
of the House as a member of the special committee to investigate charges against Federal offi- 
cials in the Custom House at New Orleans. While in Congress, Mr. S. constantly advocated the 
reduction of expenses of the General Government, and opposed the admission of New Mexico as 
a State in the Union, because of ‘its lack of the requisite population. He favored the repeal of 
the Resumption act and the remonetization of silver. He delivered a speech in Congress in Jan- 
nary, 1877, advocating the organization of the Electoral Commission for the purpose of settling 
the complications growing out of the late Presidential election. He favored the faithful execu- 
tion of that law, and opposed schemes tending to delay the count of the electoral vote. He 
became a law partner of James S. Ewing in June, 1869, which partnership still continues. 
Among the important suits in which this firm have been engaged as counsel are the mandamus 
proceedings against the towns of Waynesville and Old Town, recently decided by the Supreme 
‘ourt in their favor. In both cases the writ of mandamus was denied, by which the towns were 
relieved from a heavy bonded indebtedness. Mr. S. has been an active member of the Masonic 
fraternity, being Past Master of Bloomington Lodge, No. 48, as well as a member of the Chapter 
and Commandery. 

——ISAAC W. STROUD, attorney at law, Bloomington; was born in MeLean Co., IIl., Sept. 
16, 1845, and is the son of Elbridge Stroud, who was an early settler of this county, having 
made his home here about 1830, coming from Ohio; his death occurred Feb. 20, 1855, when 
about 42 years old. Isaac W. Stroud was admitted to practice law at the Mlinois bar in 1874; 
in 1875, he was elected by the Republican party as Treasurer of McLean County; this office he 
filled until 1877. 

MRS. C. TOWNSEND, widow, Bloomington; is the widow of Rev. J. B. Townsend (now 
deceased). Mr. Townsend was a gentleman of more than ordinary mental capacity, though for 
many years an invalid. In speaking of those who are gone, we feel that this history would be 
incomplete, without a personal mention of Mr. T. He was a native of Washington (0., N. Y.; 
was born Aug. 8, 1810; his father intended him for the legal profession; for this purpose he 
entered the Union College of Schenectady, N. Y., where he was graduated with honor in 1835; 
he then spent one year in Castleton, Vt., as assistant principal in a seminary; he then entered 
the Auburn Theological Seminary ; finishing his theological course in the Union Seminary of 
New York; his health failing, he moved to Knoxville, Tenn., taking charge of a seminary for 
young ladies; here he formed the acquaintance of Gen. John H. Cook, of Virginia; his health 
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still being poor, he was induced to visit Gen. Cook at his home in Virginia; regaining his health, 
he again began preaching in Goochland Co., Va; in 1848, he went to the wild country of Mis- 
gouri, and began his work there; shrinking from no duty and laboring almost incessantly, his 
health again gave way, and he was compelled to desist; from here he went to St. Louis, and 
took charge of the Free Church; here, for six years, he was eminently suceessful ; his congre- 
gition grew so rapidly, as to cause the erection of a large edifice, known as the Pine Street 
Church ; in 1850, he accepted a call as the Pastor of the Third Presbyterian Church of Cincin- 
nati; this appointment he held for nearly two years, when his throat again became so bad, that 
he retired from the pulpit; though he lived for twelve years after retiring, he did not after- 
wards preach. For five years he was engaged in the grain trade in St. Lovis; then moved to 
McLean Co., where he resided until his death, which occurred from consumption Jan. 27, 1865. 
Asa financier, Mr. Townsend was as successful as in the pulpit. During his business in St. 
Louis, he accumulated a fine property; though, by the treachery of those he thought were his 
friends, he lost over $20,000; he still left, at ‘his death, a fine property. Sept. 6, 1839, he mar- 

_ ried Miss Cordelia Dunning, of Fairfield, N. Y. Mrs. Townsend is still a resident of Blooming- 
ton. She is a pleasant. genial lady, and igs respected by a large circle of friends. 

THE BLOOMINGTON LEADER, Bloomington. The publication of the Weekly Leader was 
commenced on the 17th of December, 1868. by Orin Waters and John S. Scibird, who were for- 
merly owners of the Pantagraph; on the 22d day of February following, the Doily Leader was 
retarted, and both publications have appeared regularly ever since; on July 12, 186%), the Evening 
Leader was changed to a morning paper, and as such was published until Oct. 9, when it was 
again changed to an evening paper: Mr. Elias Smith was editor-in-chief, assisted on the local by 
J. S. Scibird, one of the proprietors; as a compliment to the publishers, the position of Post- 
master was given to Mr. Scibird, who held the office for four years; in 1872, a stock company 
was formed, composed principally of leading politicians, who elected O. Waters as Manager ; 
hard times continued and it proved a financial failure; Feb. 19, 1874, O. Waters purchased the 
right, title and interest of the stock-holders and became sole proprietor and publisher; in Jan- 
uary, 1875, Mr. Waters became financially embarrassed and the establishment passed into the 
hands of the present proprietor, Mr. M. F. Leland; the Leader has grown to be a strictly first- 
class paper, and is fearless in its advocacy of the right; it is Republican in politics, and does not. 
hesitate to expose wrong, whether in the Republican party or out of it; the Weekly Leader enjoys 
a large circulation and the confidence of its readers; the Daily Leader is also a creditable and 
enterprising sheet, agd has a large advertising patronage and an entensive circulation ; journal- 
istic ventures have been frequentin Bloomington, but in nearly every instance, with the exception 
of the Leader and Pantagraph, they have been failures and short-lived. M. F. Leland, the present 
proprietor and publisher of the Leader, was born in Sherborn, Middlesex Co., Mass., on the 28th 
day of March, 1835; came to Bloomington, in 1858, and for a number of years was engaged in 
the photograph business in this city; was then one of the proprietors of the East Grove Street 
nursery. in company with E. Beaumont; in 1869, he took a position on the ZLeoder, ag solicitor 
and collector; subsequently he was local editor, and still later became proprietor and publisher. 
Under his management the Leader grew in influence, and in the first three years the circulation 
of the Weekly Leader more than quadrupled ; the daily also improved in its ¢ appearance and 
support, and now enjoys the reputation of being one of the best and most reliable publications in the 
State; the job-printing department is one of the largest and best equipped in Central Illinois, 
and turns out a large amount of choice work; in fact, the Leader is established on a firm founda- 
tion, and its future is as sure as the sunshine ; considerable money has been sunk in bringing it to 
its present sound financial standing. an experience which we may say all newspapers have to 
pass through before reaching the goal which the ambition of the publishers anticipates. 

WILLIAM W. TUTTLE, of the firm of Baird & Tuttle, Loan Agents, Bloomington ; was born 
in New York, and is a graduate of Columbia College ; he came West in 1872, and entered into 
eae? with Mr. Baird in the loan business. These gentlemen have control of the Phoenix 

ursery 
~—. THOMAS F. TIPTON, Bloomington; was born in Franklin Co., Ohio, Aug. 29, 1838; his 
father, Hiram Tipton, removed from the Buckeye State to Illinois, in "the year 1844, and settled 
in the section now known as Money Creek Township. In March of 1845, his father died, Thomas 
at that time being but eleven years old; he continued to live with his mother until her second 
marriage, in 1847, when he cut loose from the parental roof-tree, and began life on his own 
account, and took his future into his own hands. At this time he is described as a boy, that, while 
he had no vicious habits, possessed a quick and retentive memory, a deep reverence for truth 
and honesty, and with a keen contempt for anything affected or snobbish. During the summer 
months, he worked on a farm, and, in winter, he went to school, thus obtaining knowledge under 
difficulties ; this was continued until he had attained to his sixteenth year, when he hegan teach- 
ing. but in the winter going himself to school as a pupil. Mr. Tipton began the garnering of 
legal knowledge in the law office of H. N. Keitly, at Knoxville, Ill., being a careful reader and a 
close, pains-taking student; at this time he was in the most robust health, being very strong and 
active, and excelling in all athletic sports. In the spring of 1854, young Tipton was admitted to 
practice, and, as a singular coincidence, attained his majority the same year. He began active 
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law practice at Lexington, and continued there until Jan. 1, 1862, at which time his lucky star 
directed him to Bloomington, and in the spring of 1863, he formed a law partnership with Reu- 
ben M. Benjamin. In January, 1856, Gov. Oglesby appointed him State’s Attorney for the Eighth 
Judicial Circuit, and fortwo years he discharged the duties of the office with infinite satisfaction 
to the law-abiding people, and to the great annoyance of evil-doers of high and low degree. In 
1869, the Hon. Lawrence Weldon became a partner, and the firm was then known as Weldon, 
Tipton & Benjamin; but,as his worth became recognized, Mr. Tipton was called higher up. In 
August, 1870, he was elected Circuit Judge, to fill the vacancy occasioned by the resignation of the 
venerable Jno. M. Scott, who had been elected as a member of the Supreme bench of the State. 
When Mr. Tipton took his place on the bench, the new constitution had been but just adopted. 
making many radical changes, and opening up a vast field of unexplored legal work, thus mak- 
ing work on the bench necessarily slow, and much more laborious than formerly; he was 
rewarded for his fidelity to the interests of the people, and his efforts in behalf of equity, by an 
indursement in the way of a re-election for the term of six years. He remained on the bench until 
March 1, 1877, when he resigned to take a seat in Congress—another step higher. The Ist of 
March, 1877, Mr. Tipton and John E. Pollock formed a law partnership under the style of Tipton 
& Pollock, as it now stands; previous to his election to the bench Mr. Tipton enjoyed a large 
civil and criminal practice; it was as varied as litigation itself, and it was uniformly managed 
with good tact and acknowledged legal acumen; he was not a lawyer simply to wring from quib- 
bles and technical obscurities thit justice which else he could never reach, but he sought to win 
upon the broad spirit of the law in its most elevated sense. He was elected to the Forty-fifth 
Congress as a Republican, receiving 15,229 votes; in Congress he favored the Silver bill; intro- 
duced a bill for postal savings banks ; opposed the further contraction of the currency and the 
Wood Tariff bill; also opposed the William and Mary College bill, and the ‘* Potter revolution” 
he opposed ; he was against the transfer of the Indian Bureau to the War Department. 
“CHARLES THEIS, grocer, Bloomington; was born in Prussia, Oct. 7, 1824; during his 
early life he received a fair education, and began mercanti'e life as clerk with a wholesale house, 
remaining some eight years; he came to this country in 185], loca‘ing in St. Louis, and followed 
clerking in various branches of mercantile business until 1857, when he came to Bloomington, 
Ill., shortly thereafter embarking in the grocery business on his own account, and locating at 
his present place of business, No. 712 W. Chestnut street; here he keeps a good line of groceries. 
He marr.ed Miss Frances Sommerheuser, of his native country, in September, 1856; she was 
born Feb. 2, 1832; they have a family of six—Bertha, Clara, Charles, Julia, Ida and Flora. 

L, L. TRACY, engineer at Water-works, Bloomington; was born in Chittenden Co.. Vt., 
Oct. 21, 1818. During his early life, he obtained a good education, and for some ten years was 
engineer forthe Steamboat Transportation Company that plied between Whitehall and St. John, 
Canada, This gave him a thorough knowledge of engineering. Ie abandoned steamboating in 
1850, and removed to Janesville, Wis., where he followed milling until 1865; thence to Aurora, 
Ilt., where he engaged in flouring. He came to Bloomington in 1867. He had by his own 
energy accumulated a large property, but, like many good business men, met with adversity and 
lost severely ; but, being possessed of untiring energy, he resolved to begin anew, and engaged 
as engineer with William Flagg. machinery manufacturer, and, since 1871, has been gradually 
returning toward his once high financial standing. He was appointed by Mayor Reed to his 
present position in 1878. He is a practical engineer, and considered the right man in the right 
place. Ie married Miss Elizabeth Hill, of his native county, Feb. 12, 1844. They have four 
children living. 

. F. TRYNER, grocer, of the firm of Tryner & Tewksbeny, Bloomington; was born in 
Lincolnshire, England, Oct. 30, 1809. Ile came ‘o this countryin 1833, locating in New York 
City, and there engaged in the tailoring business, which he followed until 1a44, when he began 
in the clothing and furnishing business. In 18,56, he removed to Salem, Ill., and opened busi- 
ness. In 1866, he came to Bloomington, and, for a number of years, was with his son, G, 
Tryner (grocer). In 1876, he engaged in business with his present partner. These many years 
of mereantile experience enable him to command a good trade. ITlis place of business is 103 
West Front street, where he keeps a well-assorted stock of family groceries and provisions. He 
has twice married—first to Miss Elizabeth Roberts, of Wakefield, England, in February, 1883; 
she died in 1851. IIe was married to his present wife in 1854; she was formerly Margaret H. 
Sclover, of New Jersey. He has eight children living. 

THE EYE, If. R. Persinger, editor, Bloomington. The Bloomington Sunday Morning Fye 
was started on Jan. 20, 1878; it was the second attempt at Sunday journalism in Bloomington ; 
the Sunday J/erald, the first venture, commenced in July, 1877, and, after a painful struggle of 
three months, died ont: great doubts, therefore, were entertained as to the success of The Eve, 
and the publisher, although confident, was discouraged and distrnsted on every hand ; the office 
was located in the second room, upstairs, over Living-ton’s clothing house, corner Main and 
Wnshington streets; when the paper went to press about midnight on the 19th of January, the 
press-room was thronged with a crowd eager to see the infant; fears were whispered of its recep- 
tion, and its early demise was predicted as certain; in the face of the unlimited amount of dis- 
trust exhibited, the editor sometimes looks back and wonders how he ever had the courage to 
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pursue his adventure ; but his confidence never once flagged ; a discouraging accident happened 
at the very outset; owing to utter carelessness on the part of the pressnian, who had been 
drinking, two of the forms shifted out of place on the press, and several columns of bright, new 
type were mashed and ruined in spots; although late and everybody worn out, the matter had to 
be almost wholly reset, which occupied the whole night, and the papers were not all printed until 
4 o’clock A. M.; Sunday dawned dark, and threatening rain ; but a small army of excited news- 
boys were soon scampering over the city, yelling—‘ Ilere’s yer Sunday Morning Eye.” and their 
enthusiasm was enhanced by the ready sales they met with. The Hye was looked upon with 
favor, and from that time.to the present one—one and a half years—has constantly increased in 
favor and circulation; it, to-day, circulates in almost every home in the city; has been twice 
enlarged and improved; enjoys an envied advertising patronage, and is in a condition of gratify- 
ing prosperity ; in material and influence, it has trebled itself in value, and is not incumbered 
by asingle debt In October, 1878, it was removed to elegant rooms over the People’s Bank, 
corner of Center and Washington streets, where it now has the finest location and most cheerful 
office in the city; its subscription price is $2 a year, postage paid, or 5 cents a copy; the city 
circulation is far in excess of that of any other Bloomington local paper. 

Its editor, Holland R. Persinger, was born at Xenia, Ohio, June 9, 1852; he began 
his career as a journalist or printer in the office of the Sidney (Ohio) Democrat, a weekly paper, in 
February, 1869, finishing his apprenticeship in the office of the La Fayette Daily Courier ; he was 
employed as city reporter and editor of the La Fayette Sunday Leader, nearly five years previous 
to his advent in Bloomington. In 1877, thinking he could manage a paper of his own, he 
traveled over Illinois in search of a loca‘ion, landing at Bloomington, and, in January, 1878, 
produced The Eye, of which he is still editor and proprietor. 

J. THOMPSON, grocer, of the firm of Thompson & Jameson, Bloomington; was born in 
Montgomery Co., Ohio, Oct. 19, 1842, where he spent his early life; he has received a good busi- 
ness education. During the late war, he enlisted with the 2d Ohio V. I., entering the service in 
August, 1861; he participated in many of the most severe battles of the war—such as Perry- 
ville, Murfreesboro, Chattanooga and Mission Ridge, and the march of Sherman to Atlanta; he 
escaped without a scratch, and was mustered out after a service of thirty-seven months. He 
then attended commercial college at Dayton, Ohio, for a time, and afterward re-entered the army 
in the Quartermaster’s Department at Little Rock, Ark., as shipping-clerk, which position he 
held for six months; he then went to Galveston, Tex., where he was appointed collector for the 
G.. H. & H.R. R Co.; after remaining here awhile, he went to Lacey, Va., where he acted as 
assistant Postmaster for two years. He has held a number of prominent and responsible posi- 
tions. [eis doing business at 701 North Main street, where he keeps a well-assorted stock of 
goods, sold at bottom figures. He married Miss Amanda C. Carrier, July 31, 1868. 

/~J. R. TANKER®:LEY, photographer Bloomington; was born in Middlesex Co., Va.; at the 
age of 18 years, he commenced to learn the photozraphic art with Shew & Marks, of Baltimore, 
the leading artists of that city; in 1857, he came West and located in Bloomington; in 1870, 
he commenced photographing in the rooms he now occupies, and is one of the oldest and finest 
photographic artists in the city; has had over thirty years’ experience in the art; those who 
visit his parlors will see that he produces first-class work. 

EWIS B. THOMAS, insuranceagent; Bloomington; was born in McLean Oo.. Ill., Sept. 27, 
1838, and is the son of William and Catherine (Hains) Thomas. William Thomas is a native of 
Pennsylvania, having come to Ohio at an early day, where he was raised on a farm. In Febru- 
‘ary, 1836, he came to Illinois, and located in what is now the city of Bloomington, McLean Co. 
* He was engaged in farming until about -1841, when he entered the saw-mill business, and con- 
- "tinued it fot five years. He was elected to the office of County Treasurer and Assessor of 
“McLean Co., and filled the same for about thirteen years. He was also treasurer of the war 
fund. He was engaged very extensively in the live-stock business and was, at one time, one of 
the latgest stock-dealers in this vicinity ; he followed this business about thirty-five years. In 
1867, be failed. He entered the insurance business in 1849, and. in 1859, his son, Louis B., 
‘the’ subject of this sketch, succeeded him in the business. He represents the best insurance 
companies inthe country. Mr. Thomas was elected City Treasurer ot Bloomington in 1860, and 
filled the office with credit. 

J. E. VOAK, M. D., Bloomington. Another of the old physicians of Bloomington, who 
has been in constant practice for twenty years, is Dr. J. E. Voak. He was born March 16, 1829, 
and is a native of Yates Co., N.Y. He began the study of medicine under Dr. D. Lathrop, of 
Syracuse, N. Y.; attended and became a graduate of the Syracuse Medical College in 1855, He 
also, in 1866, became a graduate of the Ilomceopathic Medical College of Pennsylvania, Phil- 
adelphia. He began practice in Independence, lowa, where he remained nearly two years; was 
also engaged in the drug business during this time. The next seven years he spent in practice 
in Mason and Logan Cos., Ill., and, in 1866, located in Bloomington, where he hns since 
resided, engaged in the practice of his profession. He is also the author of a medical work of 
320 pages, known as Dr. J. E. Vonk’s Family Guide. This work is now found in hun-treds of 
families, and is, of itself, a proof of his study of the science of medicine and of his ability asa 
physician. 
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W. S. VINYARD, manufacturer of clothing, Bloomington. The success of any enterprise 
depends almost entirely upon the financiering of the party who is conducting it. Though a man 
may meet with fair success as a merchant, he may be much more capable of conducting the busi- 
ness of some lines of manufacturing, This seems to have been the case with Mr. W. S. Vinyard, 
who is a native of Pope Co., Ill., and was for two years engaged in the dry-goods trade in Jack- 
sonville, Ill., and in this city from 1873 until 1878, when he engaged in his present business of 
the manufacturing of overalls, jackets and jeans pants; his factory and salesroom is located at 
No 101 W. Market. The building being 90x22 feet, two floors, one would hardly suppose so 
much business could be done in so small a space; the first floor is used as a cutting-room, sales- 
room, storeroom and office; the second is given up exclusively to manufacturing; here, he has 
twenty Wheeler & Wilson sewing machines, every one of which is kept going; he employs, in all, 
about twenty-seven hands, most of whom are young ladies; the most of his goods are shipped to 
points in Illinois, after supplying the home trade. His business aggregates about $40,000 per 
annum. In establishing and successfully operating his factory, he has done a business that is 
not only a credit to himself, but a benefit generally to the citizens and the city of Bloomington. 

——>DR. C. WAKEFIELD, Bloomington; was a native of Watertown, N. Y., and was born July 
12, 1815; he is a direct descendant of Th. Wakefield, who emigrated from England about the 
year 1680; his father, Joseph Wakefield, was a native of Rutland, Vt., and was one of the first 
party of emigrants to Watertown, N.Y.; here he improved a farm, married Susan Sawyer, who emi- 
grated from New Hampshire, and raised a family of six children, viz., Betsey, Elisha, Orion, 
Zera, Cyrenius and Egbert. Cyrenius served out his minority with his brothers on his father’s 
farm, working during the summers, attending and teaching school during the winters. In the 
spring of 1887, in his 22d year, he emigrated to Bloomington, IN, going by steamer around the 
lakes; at Chicago he took stage to La Salle; in the night he was aroused by a horn announcing 
the arrival of a steamboat, on which he took passage to Pekin, Ill; from this point there was no 
public conveyance to Bloomington; he got his trunk carried on a load of merchandise and 
reached Bloomington himself very comfortably in two days by his pedestrian ability. He lived 
in this vicinity two years and taught a large school three miles south of the town for fifteen 
months. The schoolhouse had an immense fire-place in one end, as stoves were a rare article in 
the West at that time. He then bought land west of Farmer City, in DeWitt Co., and commenced 
the labors of improving a farm. By teaching school winters and improving his land summers, 
he, in four years, had a good farm, with a comfortable frame house upon it. This musi have 
suggested the need of a housckeeper, for he then took another tour over the lakes back to 
Watertown, N. Y., and, on the 17th of August, 1848, was married to Miss Harriet Richardson, who 
had been, for many years, his old schoolma’e. Another trip over the lakes and across the then 
prairies, and they reached their cozy farm-house, where they commenced the duties and experi- 
ences of domestic life. His plan was to enter into an extensive stock-raising business as soon 
as he could. In June, 1845, Dr. Zera Wakefield, who graduated in Cincinnati, and had, for ten 
years, been doing an extensive practice in Arkansas, came North to visit his brother. He liked 
the country so much better than the South that he concluded to settle here. After visiting his 
friends East, he returned to Arkansas, settled up his business there during the winter, and, in 
May, 1847, arrived for a permanent location. He and Cyrenius then formed a business partner- 
ship; he advanced money against Cyrenius’ farm and stock: they then started a country store, 
which was quite successful under the management of Cyrenius, while Dr. Z. Wakefield entered ' 
immediately into the practice of his profession. After about two months, the miasmatic fevers 
commenced and were of unusual prevalence and severity. With his accumulated skill in sub- 
duing the violent congestive fevers of the South, he was able to break up the most severe cases 
here in a few hours. His wonderful success created a great sensation, and his fame soou 
extended fifty miles around. With the aid of a driver and a change of horses, he was quite una- 
ble to fill all of the demands upon him. When they could not get him, they wanted some of his 
medicine, and this necessitated keeping it prepared, with directions, to supply the demand: He 
prepared concise recipes of the compound he used, and instructed Cyrenius in all of the arts of 
compounding, so that he was able to supply the demand. This soon necessitated printed direc- 
tions and a uniformity of bottles, and thus originated the highly-celebrated Wakefield’s medi- 
cines. During the simmer of 1847,some demand for agencies arose in the surrounding country, 
which was supplied to the extent of forty or fifty This condition of events gradually 
changed their country store into a medicine laboratory. In June, 1848, after two years of prac- 
tice here, Dr. Z. Wakefield took a vioient congestion of the lungs, which caused his death in 
thirty-six hours. This was a heavy stroke on Cyrenius, who was greatly attached to his brother. 
The demand for these medicines was great, and, much of his means being invested in it, he 
wisely bought his brother’s interest and continued to extend their usefulness. He sold his farm 
and moved to Bloomington in February, 1850, in order to get better postal and express facilities. 
He applied himself diligently to the study of medicine and pharmacy to prepare himself for a 
more extensive work, and here gained the title of Doctor. During his first few years in Bloom- 
ington, he did quite an extensive drug business in company with Robert Thompson. His medi- 
cine laboratory was then in the rear of the drug store. In 1856, he built a brick laboratory 
near his dwelling-house, and to which subsequent additions have given its present extensive 
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proportions. In 1857, he retired from the drug trade, and gave his whole attention to his medi- 
cine business. He has pursued his business with wonderful energy until now (1879) he has 
extended the local agencies over all of the Western States and accumulated quite a large capital. 
But his pathway has not all been sunshine, for, in February, 1853, he lost, by fire, his new two- 
story dwelling-house, which he had built the fall before, with much of his furniture, and with no 
insurance. In the great fire of Oct. 16, 1855, he lost, in addition to his half of the drug store 
and building, his medicine factory and a three-story brick building, with small insurance. He 
has lost heavily by security debts and insurance companies, all ef which he waded through with- 
out faltering. In 1871, Dr. Wakefield took in partnership his son Oscar, and his brother-in-law, 
C. S. Jones, and surrendered to them the most of the labors and perplexing cares of his exten- 
sive work, that he might improve his health and enjoy more completely the fruition of his many 
years of toil. Since his retirement from active duties, he has spent considerable time in travel- 
ing. In 1874, he spent the spring in Florida and other Southern States, and the summer in Col- 
orado; the summer ef 1876 he spent with his family at Atlantic City and the Centennial, and in 
the summer of 1878 he, with his family, traveled four months in Europe. He has raised a fam. 
ily of four children, viz., Emma, Oscar, Hattie and Homer; Emma is now Mrs. A. 8. Eddy, and 
resides in Bloomington; Oscar is married and occupies the Doctor's former residence, and he 
occupies his fine stone residence, which he built in 1871 ; Hattie and Homer are yet in their 
teens. Dr. Wakefield is a man of very firm and decided principle; politically, he is a Repub- 
lican. After the repeal of the Missouri Compromise, he was among the foremost in advocating 
the formation of a new party, and he was one of those who organized the Republican party in 
Bloomington, at the first meeting, Sept. 9, 1854. He is decided in his religious views, and fol- 
lows his convictions to their legitimate results. He is at present a very liberal supporter of 
the Free Congregational Church of this city; in fact, he is one of the most liberal citizens of 
Bloomington, ever ready to assist those who are in real distress; during the past winter, he 
-gave much time to the work of charity, being at the head of the Public Committee on Distribu- 
tion, and, at the same time, was a liberal subscriber to the cause. Dr. Wakefield is a man of 
quiet, retiring manners, never seeking public office or any kind of notoriety. He was sought by 
the public, afew years ago, asa member of the City Board of Education. which position he filled 
very ably, and declined re-election. As a citizen, he stands among the foremost of the best- 
known of the many public-spirited men of our city, having a fame that extends outside the city, 
county or State, being, in fact, a man of national reputation. 
7 WILCOX BROS., dealers in dry goods, Bloomington; one of the best and largest stocks of 
dry goods in Bloomington may be found at the above-named store; Mr. Frank B. Wilcox is a 
native of New York; his first experience in the dry-goods business was as a clerk in that city ; 
in 1868, he commenced business as one of the firm of Richardson & Wilcox, in Bloomington, 
which afterward changed to Wilcox Bros.; these gentlemen now occupy a room 25x106 feet, 
Mr. L. T. Wilcox attends to the purchasing of goods, and has had over eleven years’ experience 
in the dry goods business; he understands the quality of goods and knows the best places to buy 
the same; those wanting any kind of dry-goods, silks and dress goods, will do well to call on 
Wilcox Bros. 

FRANKLIN WHITE, Bloomington; was born in Oswego, N. Y., May 13, 1833, and is the 
son of E. White, a contractor and mill-builder; from 1839 to 1845, the family resided in several 
of the leading cities—Louisville, Cincinnati, St. Louis; in 1845, they settled in Chicago, then a. 
city of 13,000 inhabitants; here Mr. White remained until 1860; he learned the trade of a 
pattern-maker in Chicago; Mr. White states that he saw the first railroad laid out from Chicago, 
and the first telegraph line laid into it; he and his brother had a little experience in the mer- 
cantile business in Chicago: in May, 1860, Mr. White came to Bloomington and accepted a posi-~ 
tion in the Chicago & Alton Railroad shops, as foreman of the pattern department; this place 
he has filled ever since; in 1876, he was elected to office as Alderman from the Sixth Ward; in 
1878, he was re-elected to same office, having proven himself a man of acknowledged ability. 
Mr. White’s political opinions are Republican. 

Z. WATERS, M. D., Bloomington. The longest established and representative eclectio 
physician of Bloomington is Dr. Z. Waters, a native of Watertown, Jefferson Co., N. Y.; he was 
born May 16, 1886, and, with his parents, removed to De Witt Co., IIl., in 1844; early in life, 
he decided upon the profession of medicine, and read the allopathic system, and, in 1859, com. 
menced practice in Van Buren, Crawford Co., Ark., where he continued for three years; in 
July, 1861, he returned to Bl -omington, and, in October of the same year, entered the Eclectic 
Medical Institute, of Cincinnati, where he graduated in the spring of 1862. He then enlisted in 
the army as a private soldier, and was soon promoted to the p sition of Assistant Surgeon of the 
68th I. V. I.; with his regiment, he joined the army :f the Potomac, where he was placed in 
charge of what was known as the Octagon Hospital, two miles west of Alexandria. Va. At the 
expiration of the term of enlistment, he returned with his regiment to Springfield, where they 
were discharged in September, 1862; in October, 1862, he commenced the practice of medicine 
in Bloomington, I1]., where he has continued to the present time. Dr. Wafers is the author of 
the well-known ‘‘ Waters’ Family Medicines;’’ algo the inventor of the ‘‘ Waters’ Abdominal 
and Uterine Supporter.’’ He is a member of the Illinois State Eclectic Medical Society, and of 
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the United States Eclectic Medical Society ; asa physician and as a man of honor, he stands 
high in the estimation of the people of Bloomington. 

JOHN C. WILDBERGER, saloon-keeper, Bloomington; was born in Switzerland in 1833, 
and is the son of Jacoh and Mary F. Wildberger, of Sw tzerland; in 1853, he sailed for America 
and Janded in New Orleans in April, 1853; here he remained but a short time, and then came 
to Bloomington in the same year, which has been his home ever since. Te enlisted in Co. A, 
10!st 1. V. [., as Orderly Sergeant, in 1862, and was mustered out in 1865; he participated in 
the battles of Resaca, Lookout Mountain (the battle above the clouds), Kenesaw Mountain, 
Atlanta, etc., and was with Sherman on the march to the sea, through the swamps of the Caro- 
linas, and at Washington on the grand review; he did good service and was only sick about two 
months; with this exception, he served full time. At the close of the war. he returned home to 
Bloomington ; Mr. Wildberger was in the bakery business about five years; he was, also, for a 
short time, a resident of Morgan Co., Ill. He married Hattie Weersh, of Switzerland ; they 
have four children—John, Casper, Hattie and Lotta. 

“FRANCIS X. WOCIINER, brewer, of the firm of Meyers & Wochner, Bloomington: was 
born in Germany in 1832: came to America in 1839, landed in New Orleans, thence to Illinois, 
and located near Springfield, where he engaged in farming; from there he came to Bloomington ; 
here he entered with Mr. Myers upon the making of beer; they employ about ten men and draw 
their patronage from the surrounding country. 
2~S. R. WHITE, lumber, Bloomington. One of the prominent contractors and builders of 
Bloomington is 8. R. White; he is also a dealer in lumber, lath, lime, shingles, etc, his estab- 
lishment being located at 304 East Douglas street. Mr. White is a native of Huntington Co., 
Ind.,; it was there that he learned the trade of a carpenter and builder; since his residence in 
Bloomington, he has, in many instances, proven himself a thoroughly accomplished workman as 
well as a responsible contractor. He came to Bloomington in 1868, and first began working at 
his trade, and in 1874, he embarked in the lumber trade, and contracting and building; in this, 
he has proven himself a good financier, as well asa reliable contractor; during the season, he 
employs quite a.number of men and frequently has several buildings in course of construction 
at the same time; he is now doing a good business, which is the result of his own energy, 
industry and good financiering. 

_# J. L. WHITE, M. D., Bloomington. Among the leading physicians of Bloomington, whose 
name and ability are familiar to the people, is Dr. J. L. White; he isa native of Westminster, 
Mass: after receiving a liberal cducation here and at Williston Seminary, of Easthampton, he 
began the study of medicine, graduating at the Harvard Medical College in December, 1853. 
Previous to his graduating, he had been for some months one of the Medical house pupils of 
the Massachusetts General Hospital; subsequent to this, he spent several months in foreign 
travel and study. In 1854, he came West and located at Jerseyville. Ill., where he resided, 
engaging in the practicé of his profession, until March, 1870, when he removed to Blooming- 
ton. Here, by his close attention to business and thorough knowledge of the science of medicine, he 
has met with very gratifying success. He is a member of the Illinois State Medical Society and of the 
Jersey and McLean County Medical Societies, in both of which he has held the office of Pres 
dent. He has, at various times. contributed articles on medical subjects to various medical 
journals. During the war of the rebellion, he was Surgeon of the Board of Enrollment of the 
10th Congressional District; for six years he has been District Surgeon of the Chicago & Alton 
Railroad. Feb. 10, 1857, he married Miss Harriet, daughter of Samuel Hawley, of Jersey- 
ville, I}. 

HENRY M. WAIT, Bloomington, was born in Franklin Co., Mass.,in 1884; in 1856, he 
came West, to llinois; in 1867, he came to Bloomington, where he has been engaged in the 
flour and feed business and in the manufacture of brooms. Mr. Wait, at the breaking out of 
the war, enlisted in Company G, 18th U. 8. Inf., as First Sergeant; he served until the expira- 
tion of his term, and was honorably discharged ; he was in a number of prominent battles, with 
the Army of the Cumberland. Mr. Wait isa Republican in politics. He holds the office of 
Health Commissioner. 

CHARLES H. WAIT, proprietor of Wait’s Hotel, Bloomingto®; was born in Windsor, Vt., 
May 10, 1820, and is the son of Capt. Joseph Wait, whose father was Gen. Marmaduke Wait. 
The subject of this sketch was brought up on the farm and graduated from the-district school 
when very young, namely, when 8 years old; he then entered the hotel business. as hostler and 
bar-tender, in Perkinsville, Vt.; then was engaged in driving a four-horse team from Whitehall, 
N. Y,. to Claremont, N. Il., over the Green Mountains, hauling flour, principally. In 1840, he 
came West and located at Chicago, then a small town; he became general manager of a stage- 
route—one of the first at Chicago; in 1842, he went to New Orleans, and was engaged in man- 
aging an omnibus-line; thence to Vincennes, Ind., and in charge of an omnibus-line running 
from Louisville. Ky., to Vincennes, Ind. [He married at Washington, Ind., in 1844, to Elizabeth 
Lucas. In 1845, he commenced farming in Davis Co.. Ind., and farmed until 1853. He com- 
menced farming a poor man, but, with good mimagement and hard work, he was very successful 
From farming, he went to Washington, Ind., and purchased an important hotel, of which he 
remained proprietor from 1853 to 1855. He then went to St. Louis and was engaged in the 
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livery and sale stable business, doing a very extensive business and furnished many horses for 
the Government. He was Government Inspector during the first year of the war. In 1865, he 
came to Bloomington and married Mrs. M. C. Burch. He was tor about two years in the mer- 
eantile business; with this exception, he has been engaged, during his residence in Blooming- 
ton, in the hotel business, and keeps one of the most home-like and pleasant hotels in the city. 

PRESTON WOOD, clergyman, Bloomington; was born in Yorkshire, England, in 1925, and 
is the son of Preston Wood, a tanner and currier. When he was but 14 years of age, he com- 
menced to learn the printer’s trade in Leeds. England, and served as an apprentice for seven 
years. In 1847, he preached his first sermon-in York England, and was taken into the British 
Conference. In 1852, he came to America, and landed in New York City; here he followed his 
trade as a printer for one winter. In 1852, he came West, to Illinois, and joined the Illinois 
(‘onference, in Winchester, I]l., in the fall of 1852. His first appointment was at Llillsborough, 
Ill; thence to Waverly, Beardstown, Le Roy, Decatur, Atlanta, Clinton, Lincoln, Danville and 
other places. In 1861 and 1862, he was Chaplain of the 38th 1. V.I. He is the only surviving 
one of four brothers who enlisted in the army. At the close of the war, he became Presiding 
Elder of the Danville District for four years; thence to Bloomington four years. He is now 
finishing his second year as Financial Agent of the Wesleyan University. Ilis son, William T., 
is a graduate of West Point, and is now Second Lieutenant in the 18th U.S. A. 

JOHN F. WOOD, pattern-maker, Bloomington. Among the many lines of industry and 
enterprise represented in Bloomington, is the pattern manufactory of John F. Wood, located on 
East Douglas street; Mr. Wood is a native of Virginia; he came West in 1854, and located at 
Bloomington, where he learned the trade of a carpenter and joiner; finding himself capable of 
doing fine mechanical work, aud having a natural talent in that line, he learned the art of pat- 
eru-making, which, when properly done, requires the finest mechanical skill; he has his estab- 
lishment fitted with all the necessary business facilities in the way of machinery, having un 
engine of ten-horse power, and an endless variety of tools; by his energy and industry, he has 
established a fine business, receiving many orders for fine work in the State of Illinois and 
many of the Western States; he also does a gerieral repairing business; he is well-known to 
the citizens of Bloomington, and many dealers in the State, as a man whose honor and integ- 
rity is above reproach. 

——~PETER WHITMER, banker, Bloomington; was born in Chambersburg, Penn., Feb. 22, 
1828, where he was raised and schooled ; during his early life, he learned the trade of a har- 
ness-maker and siddler; in 1852, he came to Bloomington, I1l., and began the harness and sad- 
dlery business with M. L. Moore; this he continued for two years, then for the next three 
years he was in business with Parke & Hoopes, grocery and provisions; in 1857, he engaged in 
the lumber business, which he followed successfully for some seventeen years; during mast of 
this time, he was in partnership with George Bruner; Mr. Whitmer came to Bloomington with- 
out property, but being possessed of energy and perseverance, he gradually climbed the ladder 
of fortune, till to-day, he is one of the solid men of Bloomington. In January, 1875, he was 
appointed President of the People’s Bank, of which he was one of the original stockholders; in 
business he has been a successful man, and has acquired a large property. Ie married Mis» 
Lucy McDonald, formerly of Winchester, Ky., Feb. 22, 1855, they have raise! a family of six. 
~— ALBERT WELCH, grocer, Bloomington. The advent of this gentleman to McLean Co., dates 
back to the year 1835, at which time there comparatively few settlers, and the coun ry pre- 
sented rather a desolate appearance; he had but little means, but was possessed of willing hands 
and a determination. He was married to Sarah, daughter of G. Randolph, Esq., of this county, 
Oct. 22, 1846; they first located in what is now Randolph Township, where he entered his first 
forty acres; they prospered and gradually added to their land until they had 500 acres of as fine 
land as may be found in McLean Co. They have raised a family of two boys and two girls. He 
is now doing business at 225 East Front street, where he keeps a well-assorted stock of provisions 
and family groceries. 

“—W. M. WILLIAMS, grocer, Bloomington; was born in Montgomery Co., Tenn, Aug. 11, 
1839; his parents removed to Christian Co., Ky., in 1843, where he was raised and educated ; 
he came to McLean Co. in 1856, and, for a time, was engaged in agricultural pursuits; in 1858, 
he emigrated to Washington Co., Tex., where he began mercantile life, and, after a time, returned 
and resumed farming. In August, 1862, he enlisted with the 108th I. V. I., and was in many of 
the most severe battles of the war; at the expiration of his enlisted term (three years), he returned 
to Bloomington ; in 1866, he removed to La Fayette, Ky , where he embarked in the grocery 
business, in which he continued until 1868, when he returned to Bloomington and opened a 
grocery store; he is located at 204 East Front street, where he keeps a fine grocery, in which is 
offered a well-assorted stock of goods, sold at bottom figures. He married Miss Sarah E., 
daughter of D. J. Livingston, Esq., an early settler of this county, Nov. 5, 1868. 

MRS. ALLEN WITHERS, widow, Bloomington. But few of the citizens of McLean Co. 
who are now deceased were better known or more respected than Mr. A. Withers; he was a 
native of Jessamine Co., Ky.; came to McLean Co. in 1834. On May 2, 1836, he married Miss 
Sarah Rice, who was also a native of Jessamine Co. His first business in Bloomington was in 
the dry-guods trade, which he followed until 1837, when they moved to Clark Cu. Mo., where 
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they remained eight years: he returaed to Bloomington and, in 1847, in company with Mr. 
Temple, again embarked in the dry-goods business, the firm being known as Withers & Temple; 
from this he engaged in the hardware business, which he continued for three years, when he 
gave up the mercantile business entirely ; moved to the country and engaged in the fine-stock 
trade; he had been very successful in business; had just secured a fine property in Blooming- 
ton, and was preparing to move there when he was taken sick, frym which he never recovered ; 
his death occurred March 8, 1864, in his 56th year. After his death, Mrs. Withers removed to 
their residence in the city, which is located at No 305 West Locust street; she is a very pleas- 
ant, genial laly; is well known, loved and respected by a large circle of friends. 

P. WEBBER, M. D., Bloomington. Dr. P. Webber is a native of France; born Jan. 5, 
1813; he came to the United States in 1840, and located in Peoria, Ill., where he remained 
until 1869; he is a regularly gradnated M. D., and, previous to his coming te the United States, 
he had been a surgeon in the French army during their crusade in Africa; this was from 1834 
t» 1839; when he left Peoria, in 1869, he came te Bloomington, where he has since resided. 
His people were those of rank and nobility; the name used to be spelled De Webber, but, dur- 
ing the time of Robespierre and the revelution of 1794, his people, with many others, were 
caused to suffer, and, as is the French custom, the name is now spelled without the De. The 
Doctor has a good practice, having many patients from adistance who come to him to be treated for 
old chrenic diseases, as he makes a specialty of this kind of human troubles, and has quite a repu- 
tation in this respect. His office and residence is lecated at No. 607 West Market street. 

H. B. WRIGHT, physician and surgeon, Bloomington. The science of medicine is of such 
magnitude that years may be spent in the study of some particular part of it. Dr. H. B. Wright, 
one of the well-established physicians of recognized ability of Bloomington, has spent much time 
in the study of that particular part of the medical science known as female diseases; he isa 
native of Otsego Co., N. Y.; was born Nev. 20, 1824. He is a graduate of the Hahnemann 
Medical College, Chicago; he began his practice in Bloomington in 1869; his suite of rooms is 
located at 211 North Main street. Having a great many lady patients, the Doctor has taken special 
pride in fitting up his office and reception rooms; here he has every convenience, his office 
being supplied with choice medical works, fine cabinets of medicines, elegant adjustable chairs, 
as well as many fine and rare specimens of anatomy and geology; since his practice here he has 
met with a gratifying success, having cured some cases of female diseases of twenty-two years’ 
standing; he is a pleasant, genial gentleman as well as a well-read physician, both of which are 
conducive to his success. 

S. C. WILSON, D. D. S., Bloomington; among the leading dentists of this city who have 
established a name and reputation for fine and lasting work is Dr. S. C. Wilson, who is a native 
of Newburgh, N. Y.; he was born Aug. 20, 1841, and began the study of dentistre in 1857, with 
Dr John Cottam. In 1861, he became a member of the 71st Regiment N. Y. Militia, and the 
gime year was erdered to Washington, D. C., participating in the first battle ef Bull Run; he 
returned to Newburgh, and in 1862, his regiment was ordered to Baltimore; in 1863, he entered 
the 168th N. Y. V. I., and remained in the army until 1864. Upon his return from the army, 
he resumed the practice of dentistry, becoming a partner of his old tutor, Dr. Cottam, remaining 
with him about one year, when he gold out to him and came West, locating at this city. where he 
has since resided, engaging in the practice of his profession. Here, by. his close attention to 
business and his thereugh knowledge ef dentistry, he has established a fine practice. His suite 
of rooms are located corner of Jefferson and Main, where he is supplied with all the equipments 
necessary to do first-class work. 

H. D. WHITCOMB, painter, Bloomington; was born in Onondaga Co., N. Y., Feb. 18, 
1830, and was taken by his parents to Monroe, Mich., in 1832, remaining until 1835; he then 
returned te his native county ; in 1839, he came to Illinois, and located in Putnam Co., where 
he lived until 1851; thence to Ottawa, fer one year. He attended the Judson College (of Put- 
nam Co.) for a time, and, by study and practice at home, he acquired a good education. He 
resided for about five years in Lewell, La Salle Co. He practiced medicine in Amboy, Lee Co., 
for about eleven years. He is a man of fine physical as well as mental powers, and a natural 
artist ; his taste being in that direction, he removed te Bleomington, in 1868, and has since 
given his attention to fine painting, in which he enjoys the reputation of being second to none. 
He married Miss Laura C. Hurd, of Middleport, Niagara Co., N. Y., March 1, 1851; they have 
five children. é 
——“JOHN T. WALTON, plow manufacturer, Bloomington. Prominent among the business 
industries of Bloomington is the plow manufactory of John T. Walton, located at 210 and 212 
W. Washington street. Mr. Walton is a native of Bracken Co., Ky.; he came to Bleomingten in 
1840, with his people; In 1849, he began work in the plew manufactery of Mr. Brokaw, serving 
an apprenticeship of four years; in 1854, he, in company with Mr. H. Hastings, began business 
in the manufacture of wagons and stocking plows; in the fall of 1355, he began business alone 
in the manufacture of wagons; in 1857, he took Mr. A. Hamilton as a partner, and they began 
the manufacture of plows; in 1866, he bonght Mr. Hamilton’s interest in the business, and has 
since conducted it alone; he is now conducting one among the largest manufacturing establish- 
ments in the city, his  faatory being 50 feet front oy he feet ibis three stories, besides an ‘L’” 
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of two stories, 22x55; he gives employment to from twelve to eighteen men, and manufactures 
about two thousand five hundred plows per annum. A more complete conception of his busi- 
ness may be gained by referring to his business card, which is found in the business directory of 
this work. This large business is the result of his own energy and industry and good financier- 
ing. He isa man who is well known, it being frequently said of him, ‘‘ His word is as good as 
his bond.” 
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HIRAM BAKER, real estate, Normal; was born near Troy, N. Y., Sept. 27, 1818; son of 
B. and Lucy (Ives) Baker, who were of English descent During his early life, he obtained a 
good business education, laying the foundation for future usefulness. He came to Illinois in 
1837, locating in Fulton Co ; then, in 1841, removed to Peoria Co.. where he was engaged in 
real estate some twenty-seven years; in fact, Mr. Baker has been a successful dealer in real 
estate thus far through life. He has improved a large amount of land ; now owns 230 acres in 
the homestead located near Brimfield, Il., and a large tract of land in Henry and Ford Cos. ; alto- 
gether, he owns 2,200 acres of improved land. He enjoys the reputation of being a public-spirited 
and highly-respected citizen, having always taken an active part in all matters pertaining to the 
good of the community. He married Miss Sarah Frye, of Peoria, Ill., Feb. 16, 1847; they have 
raised two children—Hattie P., now Mrs. George Champion, of Normal, and Frank R.; he 
married Miss Delia A. Sheton, of Normal, June 3, 1875. 

——WILLIAM H. BEDINGER, farmer, P. 0. Normal; son of Joseph and Nancy P. (Moore) 
Bedinger, who were among the early settlers of McLean Co. ; was born in Nicholas Co, Ky., 
Feb. 5, 1836, where he was raised and educated. He removed to McLean Co. with his parents 
in 1856, settling in Normal Township. He owns 200 acres of as fine land as may be found in 
the county. He married Miss Mary E. Bishop, of McLean Co., March 6, 1861; they have had 
seven children, only three of whom are now living—Daniel H., John and Nellie. 

CATHARINE BITTNER, farmer; P.O. Normal; widow of Conrad Bittner; was born May 
20, 1830, in Germany; came to the United States in 1854, and resided in Butler Co., Ohio, 
where she married Mr. Conrad Bittner Sept. 20, 1855; they came to McLean Co. in 1856, and 
located where she now resides in 1864. Mr. Bittner died July 10, 1866, beloved by friends and 
relatives, and respected by all who knew him, leaving a family of two—Anna E. (now Mrs. 
George Bohrer) and John, who is superintending the home farm, which consists of 164 acres, 
with a fine residence. 

JESSE BLACKBURN, hardware, Normal; was born in Lancaster Co., Penn., Oct. 15, 1829, 
where he was raised and schooled; also learned the trade of a cabinet-maker; he came to Mer- 
cer Co., Ill., in 1847, where he followed his trade, together with carpentering, unti] 1849, when 
he removed to Lee Co., Jowa, continuing his trade at different places until 1856, when he 
removed to Nebraska, where he lived some four years, then returned to Illinois, where he mar- 
ried Miss Eliza Baily, of Tazewell Co., Ill., in September, 1859; they moved to Nebraska, where 
they lived until 1865, then returned to Illinois; in 1867, they located in Normal, where they 
have since lived; his present business he established soon after settling here, and, by square 
dealing, has built up a flourishing trade; they have a family of five children, three boys and 
two girls. 

—— L. H. BOHRER, farmer; P. 0. Normal; born in Brown Co., Ohio, July 17, 1830, where 
he was raised; during his early life, the advantages for an education were few; he came to 
McLean Co., in 1856, where he has since lived, a well-to do citizen; he has made agricultural 
pursuits his principal occupation thus far through his life. He married Miss Nannie Artist, of 
McLean Co., Il., March 25, 1875; she was born in Clark Co., Ky., July 12, 1841; they have a 
beautiful home and farm, consisting of ninety-three acres of highly-cultivated land; they are 
much-respected citizens. 

W. P. BUCHANAN, stock-dealer; P.O. Normal; was born in the city of Philadelphia, 
November 6, 1853; he came to Bloomington, Ill., with his parents in 1861, and received a good 
business education ; he has followed farming and stock-dealing thus far through life, and has, 
by his industry and good financiering, been quite successful; he located in Normal in 1876. He 
married Miss Rebecca J. Dryer, of Normal, Oct. 13, 1876; they are well known and much 
respected. , 

P LESTER L. BURRINGTON, Principal of the High School, Normal University, Normal; 
was born in Burke, Caledonia Co., Vt., March 24, 1838; he attended the district schools of his 
native State, then the Green Mountain Liberal Institute, of South Woodstock, Vt., now known as 
the Green Mountain Perkins’ Institute; he graduated at Tufts’ College, near Boston, in 1866; 

Mr. Burrington taught his first school in 1858, twenty-one years ago, in a district schoolhouse of 
Vermont ; from there he went to Franklin, Mass., where he was Professor of Ancient Languages 
in Dean Academy, where he remained about three and a half years; he returned to Vermont 
and took a similar position in Goddard Seminary; here he remained about four years; from 
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there he came West, and was in St. Paul, Minn., one year; Jan. 1, 1874, he accepted a position 
in the State Normal University, with wbich he has been connected ever since. 

GEORGE CHAMPION, hardware, Normal; was born in the city of Bristol, England, Feb. 
24, 1840, where he was educated; he came to this country with his parents in 1854, locating in 
Elgin, where he learned the trade of a machinist, also that of a carpenter; he enlisted with the 
69th I. V. I.; went ont in 1662, and served to the expiration of his enlisted term (100 days), 
after which he located in Chicago, where he followed his trade until 1867, when he came to 
Normal and embarked in the hardware and tinware business, in company with his brother 
Thomas; this partnership continued until 1878, since which time he has managed the business. 
He is a practical business man, industrious and accommodating, and has built up a large trade. 
He married Miss Hattie Baker, of Normal, Jan. 6, 1869; they have three children—Gertie B., 
George und Frank B. 

WILLIAM CLARK, farmer; P. O. Normal; a pioneer of McLean Co.: was born in County 
Tyrone, Ireland, April 9, 1806, where he received a good, common schooling. In 1831, he 
emigrated to New Brunswick, and settled at St. John’s; thence to Illinois in 1840, locating in 
McLean Co., where he has since resided, a well-to-do citizen. The trials and hardships of a 
pioneer life are yet fresh in hismemory. le married Miss Matilda Irvine, of his native country, 
Jan. 11, 1880; she was born in June, 1810. They have, by industry and economy, accumu- 
lated a property, consisting of 188 acres of land, under fiue cultivation, and a beautiful res- 
idence; they have had ten children—only four of whum are now living. 

KEZIAH COLLINS, farmer, and widow of Elmer Collins; P. 0. Normal; was born in 
Oxford Co., Me., April 25, 1826, where she was raised and educated; she is the daughter of 
Silas and Hannah (Davis) McLaughlin. They removed to Boston, where she married Mr. 
Elmer Collins Sept. 16. 1847; he was engaged in the mercantile business in Boston until 1854, 
when they came to McLean Co., [Il., where he engaged in the grain trade, continuing two years; 
he then turned his aitention entirely to farming. He died Jan. 18, 1865, leaving a family of 
six—three boys and three girls—four of whom are now living. He was a thorough business 
man—beloved by relatives, and respected by all who knew him. His sons now superintend the 
farm, which consists of 360 acres, under fine cultivation. 

JON W. COOK, professor of mathematics in the Illinois State Normal University, Normal ; 

~“was born in New York April 20, 1844, aud is the son of Col. H. D. Cook. In 1851, Prof. Cook, 
with his parents, came West and settled in McLean Co., Ill.; here they remained until 1893, 
then moved to Woodford Co., Ill. Prof. Cook entered the State Normal University in 1862, 
and graduated in 1865; he then commenced teaching school in Brimfield, Peoria Co., IIl.; here 
-he remained but one year, and returned to Normal, and became Principal in the Model School 
Department. In 1568, Prot. Cook became a teacher in the State Normal University, and was 
professor of history aud geography; in 1869, became professor of reading and elocution; in 
1876, he was appointed professor of mathematics. 

“WF. COOLIDGE, farmer; P. O. Bloomington; was born in Watertown, Mass., June 20, 
1829; the son of John and Mary S. (Bond) Coolidge, who were of English origin. During his 
early life he obtained a good education, and came to Illinois in 1855, locating where he now 
resides. He owns 400 acres of as fine land as can be found in McLean Co. He married Miss 
Mary J. Hesketh May 25, 1852; she was born in Maine Dec. 2, 1829; they have six children 
living. whom they are giving the advantige of a thorough education. 

MRS. JOANNA H. COOK, Normal, (widow of the late H. D. Cook); was born in Wash- 
ington Co., N. Y., Dec. 23, 1817; she married Mr. H. D. Cook, Jan. 21, 1841; he was born in 
Madison Co., N. Y., March 6, 1817; he was raised in Oneida Co., where he was educated and 
learned the trade of a carpenter; he came to McLean Co., [Il., in 1852, and, for a number of 
yeirs, was connected with the Illinois Central Railroad Company. In 1860, he was elected to 
the State Legislature. In 1861, he organized a company and entered the army, as Captain, with 
the 4th Illinois Cavalry, serving through the entire war; he was promoted to Colonel in 1864; 
and, through meritorious services, was appointed, in 1865, to the office of Military State Agent 
of Illinois; he came to Normal in 1869, and, in 1873, was appointed President of the Board of 
Railroad and Warehouse Commissioners, in which position he served until his death, which 
occurred Nov. 9, 1878. He was beloved by friends and relatives, and respected by all who 
knew him; he left a promising family of four children. 

REV. Rk. A. CRISWELL, Normal; was born iu West Virginia, near Wheeling, May 20, 1820; 
son of John and Rebecea (Kilgore) Criswell, who were of Scotch origin; during his early life 
his school advantages were very limited, but by home study he prepared himself, and entered 
the West Alexandria Academy in 1844, continuing some four years; then entered the Washing- 
ton College, at Washington, Penn., and graduated in 1849; early in life, he had chosen the work 
of the ministry, and was educating himself for that work ; he entered the Princeton Theological 
Seminary; took a thorough course, and graduated in May, 1852; during this time, he was 
licensed to preach ; he came to Illinois in 1852; locited in Menard Co., and began preaching in 
the North Sangamon Church, and was installed over that Church in November, 1853, where he 
remained sixteen years. Ife served during the late war (iu different regiments) as Chaplain; 
he located in Normal in 1867, where he has since lived, continuing in the work of the ministry. 
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He married Miss Elizabeth E. Carson, of West Virginia, June 29, 1852; they are promimently 
known and highly respected ; they have raised a family of nine. 

A. F. DICKINSON, attorney at law, Normal; was born in Lewis Co.,N. Y., in 1834; he came 
West and located in Wisconsin, in 1856, where he was engaged in farming, and afterward taught 
school. Mr. Dickinson was also engaged in publishinga leading newspaper called the La Fayette 
County Union, a strongly Republican paper ; in 1867, he came to Normal and began in mercan- 
tile business, and followed it about two years; he next engaged in the land agent and insurance 
business; he has also been, for two terms, a member of City Council ; five years, Police Mugis- 
trate, and two years, Justice of the Peace. He graduated in the Law School of the Wesleyan 
University, in 1875, and the same year commenced the practice of law; he held the office of 
Postmaster of Normal, for several years, and gave entire satisfaction, having proved himself a 
man of acknowledged ability. 

SAMUEL B. DENNING, retired, Normal; was born in Lancaster Co., Penn., March 1, 
1811, the son of Solomon and Ann (Hart) Denning, who died in 1814, and he was left to battle 
with the world without parental care or advice; he was raised by his grandfather, Valentine 
Hart; he began doing for himself at the age of 15, and learned the trade of a weaver, which 
business he followed several years. Feb. 7, 1833, he married Miss Elizabeth D. Alexander, who 
was born in the city of Bedford, Jan. 27, 1807; in 1835, they removed to Knox Co., Ohio, where 
he took up farming; they came to Illinois in 1841, locating in Montgomery @o., where they 
remained until 1849; thence to McLean, where they have since resided, well-to-do citizens and 
highly respected ; they have raised a family of seven; they are finely educated. Mr. and Mrs. 
Denning now live at the combined ages of 141 years. 

WILLIAM EGINTON, farmer; P.O. Normal; was born in the city of Philadelphia, Oct. 19, 
1816; the son of William and Jane (Gray) Eginton. He came to Bloomington, III., in 1837, locat- 
ing where he now resides, in 1844: here he has since lived, a well-to-do citizen. He married 
Miss Matilda Burr, of New Jersey, in July, 1838; she came with him to Illinois, April 1, 1844, 
and at length died, leaving seven children to mourn her loss; she was beloved by friends and 
relatives, and respected by all who knew her. Mr. Eginton and family reside on the old home- 
stead, which consists of eighty-three acres of well-improved land. 

T. W. EVANS, dealer in ceal and grain, Normal; was born in Fleming Co., Ky., Oct. 17, 
1817; son of Robert and Rhoda (Wilson) Evans, who were of Welsh descent. Mr. Evans was 
raised in Madison Co., Ohio; during his early life, school advantages were limited. He began 
doing for himself in 1840, dealing in wool and sheep, and accumulating property. He was twice 
married ; first to Miss Eliza Jones, April 11, 1841; she died July 27, 1844, leaving two children 
—Charles and Isaac, who are deceased. He came to McLean Co.,, Ill., in 1854, where he has 
since lived; he has always taken an active part in all matters pertaining to the good of the com- 
munity. He has followed stock dealing and farming for many years, and has been successful. 
Jan. 4, 1856, he married Miss Julia A. Armstrong, of Jackson Co , Va.; they settled in Normal 
in 1870; they have one child—Ellen H. ' 

STEPHEN A. FORBES, Normal; was born in Stephenson Co., II!., May 29, 1844, and is the 
son of Isaac S. Forbes, a farmer. Prof. Forbes was brought up on the farm, and when about 14 
years old, he entered che preparatory department of Beloit College. At the breaking-out of the 
late war, he enlisted as private in Co. B, 7th I. V. C.; he was, promoted to First Sergeant, then 
to 2d Lieutenant, and then to Captain, and did good service, and was honorably mustered out at 
the close of the war; he then returned home. and thence to Chicago, where he commenced the 
study of medicine in Rush Medical College, of Chicago. In 1867, he was teaching school in the 
southern part of Illinois; he became Superintendent of the public schools of Mt. Vernon, III. 
In 1872, he became Curator of the museum of the Iliinois State Normal University ; since this he 
has been appointed Director of the museum. .- 

H. L. FISHER, retired, Normal; was born in Norfolk Co., Mass , Oct. 30, 1819; the son of 
Abijah and Fanny: (Field) Fisher, who were of Eaglish origin. He was raised upon a farm, and 
received a common school education. Being of a mechanical turn of mind, he chose the trade 
of cabinet-making; he also learned the trade of a carpenter, which business he followed for a 
number of years. In 1846, he removed to Providence, R. [., where he marriel a daughter of 
Rev. G. W. Appleton, Oct. 12, 1847, after which they moved to Cincinnati, Ohio, where he fol- 
lowed his trade for a time; from thence he went to Hamilton, where he was engaged in manu- 
facturing and in mercantile business until 1849; from thence he went Dayton, and, in 1852, to 
Tazewell Co., Ill.; then, in 1869, to Normal, lil. ., Where he has since lived. He has served ina 
number of prominent positions and discharged his duty to the satisfaction of all concerned. They 
have two children—Clarence C. and Herbert E. Mr. and Mrs. Fisher have been workers in the 
Baptist Church for upward of forty yomns. 

PATRICK FLANAGAN, farmer and stock-raiser ; P. O. Normal; was born in Queens Co., 
Ireland, in July, 1829; he came to this country in 1851, locating in Clev eland, Ohio, and, in 1858, 
went to California, and remained, engaged in mining some six years, and was qnite successful ; 
he returned to Bloomington, Ill., bought land. and is now one of the well-to-do farmers of McLean 
Co. He owns 17! acres of well-improved land, and a fine re idence in Bloomington. lie married 
Miss Hannora Curren, in October, 1869; they have five chilaren—three bone and two girls. 
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A. D. FURMAN, farmer and nursery; P. O. Normal: was born Oct. 9, 1829; the son of 
Daniel and Laura (Cowles) Furman. He came to Normal, in 1858, and, in 1860, he went to 
Bradford, Penn., where he married Miss Sarah E. Andrus, Oct. 29, 1862; then returned to Nor- 
mal, [Il., and bought a piece of land, and began the gardening and nursery business; they set- 
tled where they now reside, in 1868, and own seventy-four and one-half acres adjoining the 
town plat of Normal, and a beautiful residence. They have three daughters and one son. 

JOHN GREGORY, farmer and stock-dealer; P. O. Normal; was born in Tazewell Co., 
Oct. 8, 1821; son of Jehiel and Sarah (Van Dolah) Gregory; he was raised upon a farm, and 
received a common educ#tion. He was married twice, first to Miss Caroline Dawson, Jan. 19, 
1842; they came to McLean Co., Ill., in 1844; she died Sept. 26, 1845. Mr. Gregory has 
always taken an active part in all matters pertainiag to the good of the conmunity in which he 
has lived, and, by his industry, perseverance and integrity, has amassed a large pioperty, and 
now owns 3,090 acres; he has been quite successful in stock-dealing, which business he still fol- 
lows. He is a respected citizen, and one of the solid men of McL:an Co. He married his pres- 
ent wife July 9, 1846; her maiden name was Mary Ann Henline, of this county; they have a 
family of seven children, whom they are giving the advantages of a thorough education. Mr. 
and Mrs. Gregory are active members of the Christian Church. 

“\ EDWIN C. HEWETT, President of the Illinois State Normal University, Norma! ; was born in 
Worcester Co.,-Mass., Nov. 1, 1828; in 1852, he graduated at the State Normal School in Bridge- 
water, Mass.; in 1853, became an assistant teacher at the Normal School, of Bridgewater, where 
he remained four years. In the fall of 1858, he came to Illinois and entered upon his duties as 
teacher in the Normal University, as Professor of History and Geography ; in January, 1876, he 
was made President of the Normal University, where he has remained ever since; in 1863, he 
received the com; limentary degree of A. M. from the University of Chicago. His long and use- 
ful career as an instructor places him among the first in his profession. ' 

H. E. HOBART, dairyman and stock-raiser; P. O. Normal; was born in Cortland Co., N. 
Y., Oct. 25, 1816, and was raised in Cayuga Co. until he was 16, and then removed, with his par- 
ents, to Geanga Co., Ohio, where he lived until March, 1858, when he removed to Rock Co, 
Wis., and remained one year; he then returned to Ohio and located in Macon Co., bought land, 
and engaged in agricultural pursuits. In the spring of 1865, he came to McLean Co., Tll., locat- 
ing where he now resides, and engaged in farming, stock-raising and dairying; his farm lies 
upon an elevated piece of prairie, presenting a beautiful view of Normal and Bloomington, as 
well as the Soldiers’ Orphans’ Home—as fine a location as may be found in McLeanCo. He has 
always taken an active part in all matters pertaining to the welfare of the community in which 
he has lived. He married Miss Lynda A. Bassett, of Ohio, Oct. 2, 1849; she was born May 17, 
1821; they have two,sons—Howard E. and Frank B , whoare promising young men. 

JOHN HOSELTON, farmer; P.O Normal; was born in Washington Co, Md., Aug 2, 
1817; oldest son of Christian and Eve (Rohrer) Hoselton, of German descent; his parents 
located in Holmes Co., Ohio, where he was raised a farmer, and has followed agricultural pur- 
suits thus far through life. He married Miss Nancy Dalbey, of Holmes Co., Ohio, April 25, 
1842; she was born in Washington Co., Penn., Oct. 25, 1824; they came to McLean Co. IIl., in 
1857, where they have since lived, prominent citizens, and have done much toward building up 
and establishing churches and schools. They have been ardent workers inthe M. E. Church for 
many years. They have, by industry and economy, accumulated a good property, and have a 
family of seven children. 

GEORGE P. HOWELL, farmer; P. O. Normal; was born in Morris Co., N. J., Dec. 27, 
1810; the son of Elias and Elizabeth ( Pierson) Howell, of English origin; te was raised in 
Licking Co., Ohio; during his early life school advantages were limited; he came to McLean 
Co. in 1852, where he has since lived, a highly-respected citizen. He owns a good homestead, 
finely located. In March, 1831, he was married to Miss Matilda Preston; she died Jan 22, 
1874, leaving a family of seven children—four sons and threc daughters. 

J. C. JAYNES, farmer and stock-dealer; P. O. Normal; was born in Oneida Co., N. Y., 
Nov. 21, 1825, where he was raised and received his early education. During his early life, he 
learned the trade of a miller, in which business he continued some twelve years. He has twice 
been married ; first, to Miss Eliza Champion, of Otsego, N. Y., in February, 1846; they came 
west in 1861, settling in Woodford Co., Ill., where she died April 6, 1866, leaving two children 
—Clarie and Mary A. (deceased). He returned to Otsego, N. Y., in 1866, and, Dec. 24, he 
married Miss Mary O. Champion; they came West and located in Kappa, 11]., where he engage 1 
in mercantile business, also superintending his farm. They own a fine farm of 160 acres; also 
a beautiful residence in Normal. They have one child—Viola I. They are much-respected cit- 
izens. 

G. G. JOHNSON, grocer, of the firm of Johnson & Chipman, Normal; was born in Corn- 
wall, Conn., March 25, 1852, his parents were Hopkins and Sarah (Lewis) Johnson. He was 
left without parental advice and care while quite young, and was raised by an uncle, receiving 
a thorough business education ; he came to Normal with his uncle, Lemuel Peck, in 1869. Ile 
began doing business on his own account in 1873. Their place of business is neat and well 
stocked. 
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JAMES KELLY, Normal; was born in the county of Derry, parish of Desertlinn, Ireland, 
Dec. 18, 1815; he came to this country in 1821, with his parents, settling in Chautauqua Co., 
N. Y., where he was raised and schooled. In 1833, he removed to the city of Buffalo, where he 
served a regular apprenticeship at the trade of a brick-mason and plasterer, after which, he 
attended school at Oberlin, Ohio. In 1845, he located in Platteville, Wis. where he lived until 
1865, when he came to Normal, where he has since lived. He married Miss Philomelia C. Cul- 
ver Nov. 10, 853; they have two children—Alice M. and Lida A. 

J. S. LACKEY, M. D., Normal; was born in Madison Co., Ky., March 14, 1836. He is 
largely a self-made man, having been left to battle with the hardships of the world without 
parental advice or care when a mere boy; he was educated at Charlottesville, Va., and com- 
menced a medical course.- He came to Illinois in 1857, and graduated at the Chicago Medical 
College in 1861, and there began the practice of his profession ; in 1862, he came to Blooming- 
ton; in 1865, he removed to Augusta, Ark., where he remained for a time; then returned to 
Illinois. and settled at Stafford, where he remained four years; he located in Normal in 1872, 
and, giving his entire attention to his profession, has built up a large practice. Asa physician, 
he is well-read and energetic. He married Miss Sallie Didlake, of Bloomington, Nov. 9, 1858 ; 
they have three children—Keith, Eddie D. and M. P. 

RICHARD LONG, farmer, P. O. Normal; was born in County Cork, Ireland, July 15, 1823. 
He came to this country in 1845, and lived for a time in Salem, Mass., and also in different 
parts of that State; he resided in Rockland Co, N. Y., for three years; in 1853, he removed to 
Chicago; in May, 1854, to McLean Co, where he has since resided. He bought his present 
farm in 1867, which consists of 83 acres of finely-improved land. He married Miss Mary 
Corter in September, 1853; they have raised a family of eleven children, eight of whom are 
now living. -- 

WILLIAM M. LOEHR, farmer, stock-dealer and dairyman, P. 0. Normal; was born in 
Somerset Co:, Penn., May 16, 1826, where he was raised and schooled. He came to McLean 
Co., 1ll.. in 1845, locating in Bloomington. He has followed agricultural pursuits thus far 
through life, with the exception of some five years. when he was engaged in the lumber busi- 
ness, in Bloomington. He located where he now resides in 1873; his farm consists of 150 
acres of as fine land as may be found in McLean Co., with a beautiful residence, located in the 
center of a large grove of evergreens. He married Miss Margaret Brendel, of Montgomery 
Co., 111, in September, 1853; they have five children, whom they are giving the advantages of 
a thorough education. ‘ 

MRS. L. R. LUFKIN, Normal; widow of Charles D. Lufkin, and daughter of Addison and 
Nancy (Hicks) Smith, who were of English origin; they settled in Shelbyville, Il., in 1830; 
here Mrs. Lufkin was educated, and Oct. 28, 1855, was married to Mr. Charles D. Lufkin, who 
followed mercantile business up to his death. which occurred in March, 1863; he left a family of 
promising children, one daughter and four sons. Mrs. Lufkin and family located in Normal in 
1878, that her family might finish their education. Mrs. Lufkin has been an active worker in 
the Episcopal Church since a child. 

—-—— HENRY McCORMICK, Professor of History and Geography of the State Normal Univer- 
sity, Normal; was born in County Mayo, Ireland, February 5, 1837, and brought up on the 
farm until he was 16 years old; he then emigrated to America. He first located in Ohio, 
where he was engaged in farming for two or three years; he then went to Wisconsin. In 
1859, he came to Boone (o, Ill., and commenced teaching school, and remained there until 
1865. He then came to Normal and entered the State Normal University, and in 1868 graduated. 
He then became Principal of the Normal Public Schools for one year. In the fall of 1869, he 
became a member of the State Normal University Faculty, and has been connected with the 
institution ever since, being now Professor of History and Geography. 

JOSEPH MILLER, farmer; P. O. Normal; was born in Wurtemburg, Germany, Janu. 14, 
1829. He was brought to this country by his mother, in 1834, settling in Fairfield Co., Ohio, 
where he was raised until the age of 14, after which time he began to do for himself. During 
his early life he learned the trade of wagon-making, also carpentering. and followed contracting 
and building for a number of years. He came to Illinois in 1854, locating in Bloomington, 
where he followed his trade two years; thence to Benjaminville, where he lived eleven years; 
thence to where he now resides. He owns 80 acres of fine land, and is a public-spirited and 
well-to-do citizen, respected by all who know him. [He married Miss Eliza J. Stimmel, of Frank- 
lin Co., Ohio, Jan. 29, 1857. . 

STEWART MOONEY, farmer; P.O. Normal; was born in County Antrim, Ireland, March 
8, 1833. He was raised in the city of Glasgow, Scotland. He came to the United States in 
1852, and located in Harrison Co., Ohio where he engaged in agricultural pursuits, and on the 
8th of April, 1855, he was married to Miss Mollie Black, of Carroll Co.. Ohio. He came to Illinois 
shortly afterward, remaining until 1859; then returned to Harrison Co., Ohio, and in August, 
1862, he enlisted with the 126th Ohio Inf., and participated in many of the most severe engagements 
of the war, serving three years, and was one among the fortunate ones who escaped without a 
scratch. He was taken prisoner at the battle of the Wilderness, and was confined in the 


Andersonville prison several months. After the service he returned to Harrison Co., and, in the 
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fall of 1865, he and his wife came to McLean Co., Ill., and shortly located in Tazewell (o., 
engaging in agricultural pursuits. They located where they now reside in 1875. He is a 
thorough and practical farmer, and a much respected citizen. 

T. NIHILL, Township Assessor; Section 1; P.O. Normal; was born in County Clare, Ireland, 
in 1836. Hecame to this country in 1850, locating in Western New York, where he engaged 
with the New York and Erie Railroad Co. In 1854, his parents settled in Harrison Co., Ohio, 
and he then engaged in gricultural pursuits. They removed to MeLean Co., IIl., in 1856, 
settling near Le Roy, and in 1862, they located in Normal Township, where they have since 
lived; he has served as Township Assessor for nine years. He ownsa beautiful little home farm, 
which consists of eighty-two acres. Married Miss Caroline A. Bennett, Tuscarawas Co., Ohio, in 
January, 1858. They have a family of six, whom they are éndeavoring to give'a good education. 
His father died in 1872, at the ripe age of 78. His mother still survives, at the age of 90. 

VIRGINIA C. OHR, Superintendent of the Soldiers’ Orphans’ Home, Normal; was born 
in Cincinnati, Ohio, July 28, 1836, and is the widow of Col. S. P. Ohr, who was a native of 
Maryland. They were married Oct. 15, 1856. During the late war Mr. Ohr entered the army 
as Captain in the 61st I. V. I. During his service he participated in many of the most severe 
battles of the war, and arose to the rank of Colonel, serving three years. His death occurred 
Sept. 14, 1864; after which Mrs. Ohr was appointed Superintendent of the Soldiers’ Orphans’ 
Home, at Springfield, which position she held until 1869, when the Soldiers’ Orphans’ Homé was 
established at Normal, she being appointed Superintendent, and has since officiated in that 
capacity. Mrs. Ohris a lady of rare ability, having satisfactorily managed the affairs of this 
institution since its establishment. Mrs. Ohr has four daughters, two of whom are assistants, 
and two finishing their education. Asa family they are well known and highly respected. 

THOMAS PISELL, farmer; P. O. Normal; one of the pioneers of McLean Co.; was born 
in Somerset Co., Penn., in 1814, and was taken to Richland Co., Ohio, by parents, where he was 
raised; he has followed agricultural pursuits thus far through life ; he came to McLean Co., I11., 
in 1852, locating at Twin Grove, and, in 1855, he located on the farm where he now lives; at 
the time of settling, the country was comparatively new, and the trials and hardships of a pio- 
neer life are yet. fresh in his memory; but he has succeeded in accumnlating a geod property ; 
he owns a fine farm of 104 acres, the best watered farm of the county, there being an artesian 
well near his residence which furnishes an inexhaustible quantity of fine water. He married 
Miss Margaret Morrill, of Richland Co., Ohio, in September, 1836; they have raised a family of 
nine, six of whom are still living—four boys and two girls. 

S. J. REEDER, retired; P.O. Normal; was born in Montgomery Co., Ohio, Jan. 21, 1824, 
but was raised and received his early education in Fayette Co.; he finished a good business edu- 
cation at the Sidney Academy, Sidney, Ohio; he came to McLean Co., Il., in 1849, locating at 
Randolph’s Grove, and, for a time, taught school; then took up agricultural pursuits, continuing 
until 1868, when he sold out and removed to Normal for the purpose of educating his family. 
He was appointed Postmaster of Normal] in 1864, and was elected Justice of the Peace; after 
having served some two years as Postmaster, he resigned, but served as Justice of the Peace 
twelve years, and is at present Township Supervisor; these positions he has filled with credit. He 
has been an active worker in all matters pertaining to the interests of the community. He 
married Miss Sallie, M. McWhorter, of Clinton Co., Ohio, April 10, 1849; she died April 
4, 1874, beloved by friends and relatives, and respected by all who knew her, leaving a family 
of six. 

HANNAH ROGERS; P. O. Bloomington; was born in Greene Co., N. Y., July 1, 1808, her 
maiden name being Hannali Hubbard. She married Elihu Rogers, who was born in Greene Co., 
N. Y., Oct. 8, 1805, and, in 1844, came West to Illinois, and located in Old Town Timber; he 
came here worth perhaps $1,200 or $1,500; invested in land, and was very successful in farming ; 
at one time, he was among the leading farmers of the county; he entered the grain business and 
dealt very largely in grain; he also erected a flour-mill, and, for a time, was doing well; hut, 
with the financial crash of 1857, he lost considerable money ; but he managed well and was a 
hard worker, and contrived to accumulate considerable property. Mr. Rogers was a member of 
the Second Presbyterian Church, and one of the first Trustees of this Church at Bloomington ; 
he purchased the lumber with his own money to build the Church, and donated to the Church 
$1,600; he died of bronchitis Dec. 2, 1872; he was respected and beloved by all. Mrs. Rogers 
has erected a very fine residence on Main street, which is her home, and has built a business 
block in Normal. : 

JEREMIAH ROOP, farmer; P. O. Normal; was born in Dauphin Co., Penn., Jan. 10, 
1822: he was taken by his parents to Center Co., where he wag raised and schooled, and learned 
the trade of cabinet-making, which business he followed some sixteen years; being a thorough 
mechanic and industrious, he accumulated a good property; he removed to Tippecanoe Co., 
Ind., where he was married April 20, 1849, to Miss Eleanor Gapen, of Boone Co., Ind.; they 
came to McLean Co., IIl., in 1855, locating in Downs Township, where he engaged in agricultural 
pursuits, continuing until 1867, when they came and located where they now live, in a beautiful 
residence; they own a fine property, which is the result of their industry and economy ; they- 
have three children—Alice, Frank and Burt. 
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J. B. SARGENT, Township Collector; P. O. Normal; was born in Douglas Co., IIl., Dec. 
28, 1844; his early life was spent upon a farm; at the age of 19, he entered the Asbury Univer- 
sity of Greencastle, Ind., where took a thorough course, graduating in 1860, and chose law for 
his profession, but his health became so impaired that he was conipelled to abandon it for a time. 
Sept. 1, 1869, he married Miss Florence C. Farrow, of Greencastle, Ind.; then engaged in agri- 
cultura] pursuits for five years. In 1875, he came to Normal, and, in 1877, was elected Town- 
ship Collector, and, in 1878, was re-elected. He is a thorough businessman. He also serves as 
a Trustee of the Wesleyan University. Mr. and Mrs. Sargent are much respected by all; they 
have raised a family ot three—William F., Snowden G. and Jean B. 

MRS. MARY M. SEWARD, Normal; widow of the late M. D. Seward, who was one of ithe 
founders of the Bloomington Stove Works; was prominently connected with this company until 
his death, which occurred Oct. 22, 1876; he left a family of two. Mr. and Mrs. Seward came 
to Bloomington in 1866. They were married June 15, 1854; she was the daughter of William 
M.and Mary M. Pettit, born in Dutchess Co., N. Y., July 29, 18382. He was born in the same 
county Sept. 9, 1830. During his brief life in McLean Uo., he had, by his integrity and social 
qualities, won the highest regard of all who knew him. 

MINOR L. SEY MOUR, Professor of Natural Science in the Illinois State Normal University, 
Normal; was born in Kings Co., N. Y., Sept. 10, 1835; his father, H.S. Seymour, was a farmer; 
here on the farm the son remained until 19 years old; he then set out to seek an education; he 
entered the academy at Owego, N. Y., and also attended the school in Ithaca, N. Y., where now 
is located Cornell University. In 1856 Prof. Seymour came West; here he has been engaged 
most of the time in school teaching in different paris of Illinois. In 1878, he was appointed 
Professor of Natural Science in the State Normal University. 

SAMUEL M. SILL, farmer; P. O. Normal; was born in Bedford Co., Penn., May 15, 1839 ; 
he came to McLean Co., Ill., with his parents, in 1854, locating in Dry Grove Township. He 
married Miss Julia Stephens, of Oak Grove, in this county, Dec. 2, 1863; they settled where 
they now reside in 1864, and own 164 acres of fine land. They have been quite suecessful, 
which is the result of energy, perseverance and economy; they have-two children—Ida and 
David E. 

MRS. NANCY O. SMITH, Normal; widow of the late Brainard Smith; was born in Berk- 

shire Co., Mass., June 17, 1822; her husband was a native of Franklin Co., Mass., where he 
was born May 28, 1818. They were married April 4, 1844. They located in Franklin Co., and 
began farming; in 1856, they came to Illinois, locating in Christian Co., where they remained 
until 1865, when they came to Normal for the purpose of educating their family, consisting of 
three sons and three daughters, who are now finely educated. Mr. Smith died Aug. 21, 1877; 
heloved by friends and relatives, and respected by all who knew him. 
“ALBERT STETSON, Professor of Language and Reading in the State Normal University, 
Normal; was born in Kingston, Mass., Aug. 6, 1834; he graduated from the Bridgewater 
Normal School in the spring of 18538; after teaching three years, he entered Harvard University, 
from which he graduated in 1861; he taught school in Provincetown, Mass., uutil the fall of 
1862, when he came to Normal; he became a member of the Faculty of the Normal University 
Oct. 12, 1862, and has been connected with this institution ever since. | 

MRS. CATIIARINE STUART, Normal; widow of Chambers M. Stuart, who was born im 
Bath Co., Ky., Feb. 7, 1823; while residing there he taught district schools and farmed up to 
the fall of 1858, when he moved to Clark Co., Ky., where he continued the same occupation 
until November, 1862, when he moved to Normal Township, McLean Co., !11., where he engaged 
one year in farming; he then moved to Normal, and went to work at the carpenter's trade, 
which he had learned in Kentucky, and at other times he taught school until his decease, Aug. 
15, 1872.- Feb. 18, 1847, he married Miss Catherine Stephens, of Bath Co., Ky., where she was 
born Feb. 1, 1828; they were blessed with eight children, viz.: Mary T., James S.. Leander, 
Alpha D., Alice, George M., Lee and Fred; James S. died Feb. 26, 1871, aged 21 years, 6 
months and 17 days; Leander died in August, 1851, aged 2 months. Mr. and Mrs. Stuart were 
members of the Christian Church, and Mrs. Stuart is an active member at. this time. Miss 
Alpha D. is a school teacher, and now so engaged in Sec. 16, Mt. Hope Township. 

A. C. TAYLOR, Deputy County Clerk, Normal; son of George M. and Elizabeth (Hawkins) 
Taylor; was born in Mahoning Co., Ohio, Jan. 28, 1851; he came to McLean Co., Hl, in 1861, 
with his parents; they settled in Normal in 1868, where he was educated, attending the Normal 
school; here he obtained a good business education, laying the foundation for future usefulness- 
His first employment was as clerk in the drug business, then for a time in the grocery trade. 
In December, 1876, he was appointed Clerk; and, in 1877, Deputy County Clerk. He was 
appointed Secretary of the McLean County Republican Convention in 1877; these positions he 
has filled with credit. 

WILLIAM G. THOMPSON, farmer; P. O. Normal; son of Charles and Ann (Graves) Thomp- 
son ; was born in Culpeper Co., Va., April 30, 1804; he came with his parents to Christian Co., 
Ky., in 1812, where they lived until 1835; thence to McLean Co.. IlI., where he has since lived, 
and been a witness of the change from a wild and desolate, to a thickly-settled and well developed 
country. He has taken an active part in public matters, and especially in the Church, being one 
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of the first to organize and establish the First Baptist Church, of Bloomington, and has since 
been prominently connected with its growth and prosperity. He has been twice married ; first, 
to Miss Louisa Hazard, in December, 1831; she died in July, 1838. And, Sept. 27, 1841, he 
married Miss Mary Dodge, of Culpeper Co., Va. Mr. Thompson owns 140 acres of beautiful land, 
in sight of Bloomington, and finely located. Here he has resided twenty-six years, and has been 
a resident of the county forty-four years. He has four danghters—Margaret, Minnie, (now Mrs. 
John Burgart, of Bloomington,) Abbie and Hattie. 

MRS. M. E. VANPELT, Normal; widow of Rev. John F. Van Pelt. He was a native of Car- 
rol Co., Ky., where he was born Jan. 27, 1821; the sonof Samuel and Anzolitta (Goddard) Van 
Pelt; he was raised and schooled in Carroll Co., and began early in life to prepare for the work 
of the ministry, beginning to preach at the early age of 20 years, in the M. E. Church. He was 
a member of the Kentucky Conference, some twenty-five years. He married Miss Mary E. 
Wight, of Shelby Co., Ky., Sept. 26, 1850. They came to Normal, in 1864, and settled where 
Mrs Van Pelt now resides. He organized the first M. E. Church of Normal, and labured 
faithfully in the work of the ministry until his death, which occurred May 8, 1867. He died 
beloved by friends and relatives, and esteemed by all who knew him, leaving a family of six 
children—Samuel James W. (deceased), William M. (deceased), Mary L., John R., Sarah E. 

H. K. VICKROY, fruit grower; P.O..Normal ; was born in Westmoreland Co., Penn., Oct. 24, 
1842; he came to Illinois in 1856, locating in Burean Co., and was schooled at the Mt. Carroll 
Seminary; in 1858, he began in the nursery business, continuing it until 1862, when he 
enlisted with the 93d I. V.I.; he participated in many of the most severe battles of the war ; 
was mustered out after the service of three years; after which, he returned to Bureau Uo. ; in 1869, 
he removed to Champaign, and took charge of the orchard and garden of the [linois Industrial 
University, continuing there until 1874, when he came to Normal and established his present 
business; his many years of experience enable him to thoroughly understand and successfully 
manage his already extensive business: he is a man of fine social qualities, and a practical busi- 
ness man. He married Miss Mary P. Graves, of Bureau Co., Ill., Dec. 10, 1868; they have 
two children—M. E. Louise and H. Edwards. 

G. R. WOOLSEY, t. D., Normal; son of Jesse and Freelove (Rogers) Woolsey, who were 
pioneers of Henry Co., Ill.; he was born in Henry Co., Ill., Sept. 21, 1840, where he was raised 
and obtained his early education; he attended the Mendota. Collegiate Institute; he graduated 
at the Hahnemann Medical College, of Chicago, in March, 1868, and soon began the practice 
of his profession in Normal, where he has built up a large practice, and established a fine repu- 
tation; his increasing practice testifies to his ability ; having had eleven years’ practice in this 
vicinity, he is well known and much respected. During the late war, he enlisted with the 112th 
I. V. I., and participated in,many of the most severe engagements, serving some three years. 
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JACOB BISHOP, farmer and stock-raiser ; P.O. Heyworth; was bornin Frederick Co., Md., 
Jnne25, 1797. At an early date, he moved with his parents to Fayette Co., Penn., where he lived until 
March, 1812, when they moved to Ohio and settled in Licking Co., near the Perry Co. line; during 
the moving, they passed several bodies of troops going to fight the British. He lived in Ohio until 
1820; he there married Miss Mary Aun Weedman May 10; she was born in Pennsylvania 
Aug. 15, 1880. He came to Illinois and settled at Randolph Grove, on his present place, and 
the next season he built a house on his place. He and his brother-in-law, John Weedman, 
bought an ox-team and did an extensive business breaking prairie; in the fall of 1831, he hauled 
100 bushels of oats to Chicago, and has made upwards of twenty trips since. He owns 300 acres 
in this county, and has thirteen children—Sarah Ann, George B., Hannah, Charity, Jacob C., 
Charlotte, John S., Mary E., Harriet, William F., Elizabeth, A. M. and Joseph A.; all live within 
twenty miles of the old homestead. Jan. 23, 1873, Mrs. Bishop died. Mr. Bishop is now 82, 
and enjoys good health, and has sixty-eight grandchildren. 

JAMES BISIIOP, farmer, P. UV. Heyworth; was born in Champaign Co., Ohio, Nov. 12, 
1821, and lived there nineteen years; he then went to Calloway Co., Mo., near Portland, where 
he lived a year; he then came to [llinois, and settled in McLean Co., working by the month for 
Mr. M. L. Bishop; in 1847, he came to his present place, and has lived there since. He is not 
an office-seeker, and has held no office, except connected with the schools and roads. He owns 
508 acres in this county, located about three miles southeast of Randolph Station, on the Big 
Kickapoo Creek; it is well adapted to stock-raisiug, in which he is largely interested. March 
26, 1846, he married Miss Mary Thompson, a native of Ohio; they have had ten children, seven 
of whom are living—Chloe, George, Jane E., Arthur A., James, Charles and Ida May. His 
parents, Aquilla and Susannah Winn Bishop, were natives of Virginia and Kentucky ; they were 
married in Ohio, and died in Champaign Co., Ohio, in 1839 and 1823 respectively. 
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BENJAMIN CHRISMAN. farmer and stock-raiser; P. O. Ileyworth; was born in Fayette 
Co., Ky., on his father’s farm, Feb. 5. 1847, where he lived until 1867, when, with his parents, 
he came to Illinois, and settled on the present place,and has lived here since He married 
Miss Eva Durgy March 14, 1872, who was born near Watertown, N. Y.; they have two children 
—Jennette and Joseph H. He owns 277 acres in this township, located four miles northwest 
of Heyworth, well adapted to stock, in which he is largely interested. His parents, Jefferson 
and Jennette Chrisman were natives of Fayette and Jessamine Cos., Ky.; they were married 
in Kentucky, and had six children, two living—Benjamin D. and Henry H; they came to Illi- 
nois and settled in McLean Co ; he died Oct. 5, 1876, and she died April 1, 1879. 

HARRISON H. CLARK, farmer; P.O. Randolph; was born in Licking Co., Ohio. July 6, 1836, 
where he lived until he was 20 years old; he then, with his parents, came West and settled near 
his present place, where he lived four years; they then moved to an adjoining farm that he and 
his brother George had bought; he lived there until August, 1862, when he enlisted in the 94th 
I. V. J., and was in the service three years; the last year he was Second Sergeant of Co. I. He 
was at the siege of Vicksburg, Mobile and the other engagements of the regiment. On his return 
trom the army, he engaged in farming with his brother. In the spring of 1867, he came to his 
present place and has lived here since. He owns 160 acres in this county, which he has earned 
by his own labor. In the winter of 1866, he married Miss Sarah Blandine; she was born in 
Licking Co., Ohio; they have had five children, four of whom are living—Ransom, Pauline, 
Charlie and Lewis B.; deceased—May. 

GEORGE H. CLARK, farmer and stock-raiser ; P.O. Randolph ; is a native of Licking Cv., 
Ohio, and was born May 5, 1834, on his father’s farm, where he lived twenty-three years: he 
then came West to Illinois and settled near his present place, and lived there three years, when 
he occupied his present place, and has lived heresince. He married Miss Eliza E, Bowers Jan. 23, 
1856 ; she was born in Licking Co., Ohio; they had five children, four living—Emma B., Myron 
H. George L. and Chloe; Nancy died. He visited this township the spring before he was mar- 
ried and worked on a farm here for severai months. He began farming on his own 
account, on becoming of age, living with his parents until after he had married. He then moved 
to a farm near by and lived there until the fall following, when he visited Minnesota, and 
soon came to Illinois, as stated. He owns 165 acres in this county, which he has earned by 
his own labor and management; it is located seven miles southwest of Bloomington, and two 
and one-half miles northwest of Randolph. 

MATTHEW COVARDALE, retired farmer; P. 0. Randolph; was born in Maryland, Aug. 
13, 1807. He married Mrs. Thompson, formerly Miss A. Collison, Feb. 8, 1835; they have 
no children; she has four children by former marriage—Frank, Mary Jane, William and Eliza- 
beth. He lived in Maryland eight years, and, with his parents, moved to Hamilton Co., Ohio, 
where he lived until the fall of 1830, when he came on horseback to Illinois, and settled in Ran- 
dolph’s Grove, working by the month. He soon rented a small place and farmed until 1835, when, 
upon being married, he moved to a farm adjoining the present place, and now a part of same. 
He lived there until 18438, when he moved to his present residence, He owns 398 acres in 
this county, which he has earned by his own labor. His wife is a native of West. Virginia; 
she was born Jan. 9, 1810. Her former husband, George Thompson, was a native of Virginia; 
they settled in this county in 1832 ; he died in August, 1833. Her son, William Thompson, married 
Miss Cassandra French, who died in lowa; they had two children—Oliver C. and Minerva. 
His present wife was Miss Mary Jones; they were married in lows, and have had nine chil- 
dren ; seven living—Anstis, Mary J., Martha E., George, Daniel, Edith and Nellie. In 1868, he 
returned from Iowa, and has lived here since. 

J. O. DAVIS, farmer; P.O. Heyworth; was born in Galena, Kent Co., Md., April 20, 1838, 
where he lived eight years ; he then, with his parents, went to Cecil Co., Md., where they engaged 
in farming nine years; September, 1856, he came West to Illinois, and worked by the month on 
the farm for Judge Davis and L. W. Betts, with whom he continued eleven years; he then 
rented a farm from the Judge, two miles east of Bloomington, and farmed the same for two years; - 
then he came to the present nlace, which belongs to Judge Davis and contains $27 acres, in the 
management of which he is in partnership with the Judge ; they are largely interested in stock- 
raising, for which the place is well adapted. He is no office-seeker, though he has been identi- 
fied with the offices connected with the school and road. Dec. 8, 1867, he married Miss Mary 
Moore; she was born in Pennsylvania, in 1850; they have five children—Susie B., Frank L., 
Lorena M., Ella H. and James L. 

G. M. DELANO, Postmaster, Heyworth; was born on Seguin Island, Me., June 17, 1823, 
where he lived until he was six years of age; when, with his parents, be moved to Portland, 
where they lived until 1839; they then moved to Boston, Mass., where he lived until 1853, during 
which time he learned the harness-making trade; he then came West to Illinois, and worked at 
his trade in Bloomington until December of the same year; he then went to St. Lonis, Mo.; 
thence to Springfield, Ill., where he followed his trade for two and one-half years, when he again 
went to Bloomington and worked at his trade about one year; he then moved to Leroy, and, in 
1858, came to Heyworth and engaged in the business on his own account, and followed the same 
until 1868. In July, 1861, he was appointed Postmaster, and has held the position since; at 
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first, the business of the office was light, but, with the growth of the village and surrounding 
country, it increased until now it is fully four times the amount when he took charge, notwith- 
standing that the territory has been lessened by new offices near by; in 1875, it was made a 
money-order office. Nov. 6, 1851, he married Miss Annie O’ Brien; they had three children; two 
living, viz.: William and Mary. 

J.D. DOWNS, farmer and stock-raiser: P.O. Downs. The subject of this sketch was born in 
Downs Township, this county, where he lived until he was 24 years old; he then settled on his 
present place, locating on the part situated in Downs Township, where he lived until the winter 
of 1878, when he came to his present place. He married Miss Eliza A.’Cowden, Feb. 20, 1868 ; 
they have four children, viz.: Frank E., Mary M., Albert R. and Frederick Lawson. He owns 
214 acres in this county; it is located three and a quarter miles southwest of Downs Station, on 
the I. B. & W. Railroad, and ten miles southeast of the city of Bloomington. 

W. W. ELDER, grocer, Heyworth; is a native of Hamilton Co., Ohio: he was born on his 
fuher's farm Sept. }9, 1828. and lived there until he was 6 years of age, when, with his par- 
ets, he moved to Fayette Co., Ind., where they engaged in farming, remaining eight years, 
when they came to Illinois and settled in McLean Co., and engaged in farming; in 1850, he 
began farming on his own account, and continued at same until 1856, when he came to 
Heyworth and engaged in the grain business with Mr. Rutledge, and, the same year, built a 
«twelling-house, it being the first built within the town plat; he was identified with the grain 
nsiness at this point under different firm names until 1872. In August, 1862, he enlisted in 
Co. B, 94th Regt. 1. V. 1., and was elected 2d Lieutenant; was wounded at the battle of Prairie 
Grove, Ark., from which time until February, 1863, he remained in the hospital; he then came 
home, and, in June, the same year, he received his discharge. In the winter of 1872, he 
engaged in his present business, and has twice held the office of Supervisor of this township ; 
also Justice of the Peace’ and School Treasurer. Feb. 14, 1850, he married Miss Amanda J. 
Rutledge. 

W. M. FOWLER, farmer and stock-raiser; P. O. Heyworth; was born in Bosquoin, Hills- - 
borough Co., N. H., Oct. 22, 1807, where he lived ten years, when, with his parents, he moved 
to Morgan Co., Ohio, where they engaged in farming; he lived there until he was 19 years of 
age. He then, Dec. 14, 1826, married Miss Mary Hutchins, who was born in Lincoln Co., Me., 
Nov. 10, 1804; they have had ten children, six living, viz., Mary Ann, Jane, Sarah S., Margaret 
M., Louis and Sophia S. After his marriage, he engaged in farming on his own account near 
his father’s place and followed the same eight years; he then went to Washington (now Noble) 
Co., and engaged in farming; in 1861, ne and his sons-in-law put an oil well down on the farm 
147 feet deep, and took 8,000 barrels from same; he also gave leases for eight other wells; in 
1865, he sold his place and came to [llinois, and bonght and settled on his present place; he now 
ovns 24() acres, having shared considerable among the children. After his marriage, while in 
Ohio, he learned shoemaking, and had considerable trade in that business in connection with his 
farm. 

GEORGE W. FREEMAN, farmer; P. O. Heyworth; was born in Oswego, N. Y., Dec. 27, 
1827, where he lived about four years, when, with his parents, he moved to Wayne Co., where 
they lived until 1848; he then moved to Ohio and settled in Hancock Co.; engaged in railroad- 
ing and lived there until 1853, when he went to California, going by overland route with ox-team; 
his object was mining, and he met with fair success; he remained there until summer of 1855, 
Nov. 14, 1850, he married Miss Martha Anderson, a native of Richland Co., Ohio; she remained 
in Ohio during his trip to California; on his return from there, he went to Ohio and sold ont 
his place and started for Iowa; he stopped at Lyttleville, in Mclean Co., on business, and, his 
wife being ill, he determined to remain until spring, when he rented a farm near his present 
place and lived on it a year; he then moved to a farm near by, thence to Heyworth, and served 
as a Constable five years; he next moved to Funk’s Grove, thence again to Heyworth and thence 
to his present place, and has lived here since. He enlisted in the 94th I. V. I., but, upon exam- 
ination, he was rejected, owing to his lack of teeth. He has held the office of Constable and 
Collector ; he has also served three years, and is now on his fourth term as Supervisor. [le 
owns 255 acres, located three miles west and a half-mile north of Heyworth, which he has 
earned by his own labor. His parents, Morris and Orinda Freeman, were natives of New Jer- 
sey and Vermont. He was a contractor and builder, and, owing to a certain contract, he 
failed; and, though but 14 years old, the son engaged on the farm at $5 per month, in order to 
assist his mother, who died in 1859. 

ABRAHAM FRY, farmer and stock-raiser ; P.O. Randolph; was born in Greene Co., Penn., 
Jan. 6, 1816, where he lived until he was ten years of age; when, with his mother, he went to 
Ohio and settled on a farm in Licking Co., Ohio; in August, 1826, his father died, while in Penn- 
sylvania, on his return from Ohio, where he was improving a farm; shortly after this, the family 
moved to the farm in Ohio; though he was qnite young, he made a hand at the plow, and lived 
with the family until his marriage, when he moved to an adjoining farm; in 1854, he came to 
illinois, and, in the spring of 1855, he settled on his present place. He has been Assessor of 
this township about five years; he has taken an active interest in the schools of his neighbor- 
hood, and has been Director of the same for twenty consecutive years. In October, 1837, he 
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married Miss Sarah Myers, who was born in Ohio, and died April 22, 1863 ; they had two chil- 
dren—Perryander and J. B.; the former enlisted in the 94th I. V. 1., and died at Springfield. 
Mo., Oct. 16, 1862. lis present wife was Miss Elizabeth Bishop; they were married Nov. 3, 
1864; she was born in this township; they had two children; one living—Mary; Laura died 
June 25, 1873. He owns 430 acres in this township, which he has earned by his own labor and 
managenient. 

J. W. FUNK, farmer and stock-raiser; P.O. Heyworth ; was born on his present place Jan. 
11, 1832, and has always lived on the same; in 1865, after the death of his father, he took 
charge of the place. July 30, 1866, he married Miss E. C. Fryer; they have two children— 
Jessie A. and John W. He first took charge of the farm in 1865, after his father’s death, and, 
in 1868, he received the same as his share of the estate; his father, Jesse, was born in Clark 
Co., Ky., where he lived about six years; he then, with his pareuts, moved to Ohio; in 1824, he 
came to tlinois; and, in 1825, he settled on the present place and lived here until his death, 
Feb. 6, 1865. The present Mrs. J. W. Funk is a native of Scioto Co., Ohio; she was born in 
Portsmouth, Aug. 30, 1843; her parents, John and Nancy A. Glover Fryer, were natives of Ross 
and Champaign Cos., Ohio; they were married in Portsmouth; her parents were early settlers 
there; her father built the Government blockhouse at Urbana, and Mrs. Fryer has the ax he 
used for the same; there were fourteen men at work and but two axes, In 1865, they came to 
Illinois and settled at Lincoln, where he followed his trade of carpenter and builder, and resided 
there until 1869, when they went to Ohio, and remained there until 1873, when they came to 
MeLean Co., and lived one year with their daughter; they, then, again went to Ohio, where they 
lived until 1876, and then came to McLean Co. again, and have lived here since. 

T. D. HARTSON, stock-dealer ; another of the old settlers and natives of McLean Co., 
who is probably as well and favorably known as any farmer and stock-dealer in the county: 
he was born in 1836, and, during his early life, he had to depend upon his own resources for 
getting an education, as he was left an orphan at the age of 4 years; his people, who were 
natives of New England States, came West while much of Illinois was yet but sparsely settled 
and improved, his father being one of the first settlers of De Witt Co., and establishing the first 
store in that county in 18380 Mr. Hartson has spent most of his time in agricultural pursuits 
aud stock-dealing: his farm of 200 acres is located five and one-half miles south of Bloomington, 
on Sec. 7, Randolph Township. He, for the past three years, has been President of the McLean 
County Agricultural Society, which has been organized for the past twenty-six years; he is 
always ready to help forward anv enterprise that he deems for the public good, and is well 
kuown as one of the energetic, enterprising and thoroughly reliable citizens of McLean Co. 

DAVID HOUGIIAM, farmer and machinist; P.O. Heyworth; was torn in Highland Co., 
Ohio, Jan. 16, 1825; in 1835, he came to Illinois with his parents and settled in De Witt Co.; 
in 1852, he came to Lyttleville, where he, Mr. Rust, and a brother-in-law, built the present saw 
and grist mill, and carried on the same eleven years; he then sold out his interest, and has 
since followed farming and his trade of machinist: he formerly traveled with Mr. William 
Stevens, they repairing machinery and building mills in different parts of the State. He formerly 
carried the mail from Meyworth to Lyttleville, and was Postmaster of the latter place for a short 
time. Nov. 11, 1853, he married Miss Mary Rust, who was born in Monroe Co., Miss., June 9, 
1824, ; they have six children, viz.: Francis M., George W., Mary F., Thomas Jeff., Louisa J. 
and David A. In 1850, he went to California by ox-team, and returned by Panama and New 
York. 

WILLIAM F, IJAMS, farmer and stock-raiser; P. O. Bloomington; was born in Mus- 
kingum Co., Ohio, on his father’s farm, July 7, 1816, where he lived until he was 21 years of age. 
He married Miss Eley Robinson Feb. 2, 1837, whois a native of Licking Co., Ohio, and was 
born Oct. 25, 1818. The following December, he moved to a farm of his own, near by his 
parents, where he lived until 1852; he then came West, to Illinois, and settled in Marshall Co., 
where he engaged in farming, and lived there two years; he then came to his present place, 
locating on the part sitnated in Downs Township; in 1868, he moved to his present residence. 
He is no office-seeker, his only offices being connected with the schools and roads. He owned 
480 acres in this county, which he has deeded to his children, he managing the property during 
life. He has eight children—Mary Ann, William H., T. L., Sarah E., Edith, Eliza J., Samuel 
H. and Rosie. 

H. A. KARR, farmer and stock-raiser; P.O. Heyworth; was born in Hamilton Co , Ohio, 
Aug. 5, 1830, where he lived nearly four years; he then moved with his parents to Illinois, and 
settled in McLean Co., where the present village of Heyworth now stands, where they lived 
twenty-two years; they then came to the present residence, both being on the same farm, and 
he has lived here since. At the age of 18, he worked around by the month, until he was 21 
years old, making his residence at home; he then apprenticed to the carpenter’s trade, 
and followed the same for fifteen years, being transient in this neighborhood ; he then took the 
management of a portion of his father’s farm, and has followed the same ever since He owns 
174 acres in this county, which he has earned by his own labor. He married Miss Mattie E. 
Story, June 10, 1861, who was born in Hamilton Co., Ill.; they have four children—Lyon, 
Grant, Mary and Frank. His parents, Walter and Eliza A. Karr, were natives of Sussex Co., 
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N.J.: they were married in Hamilton Co.,,Ohio; he died March 20, 1879; she died June 
8, 1848. 

NATHAN LOW, boots and shoes, Heyworth ; is a native of McLean Co., Ill., and was born 
on his father’s farm July 5, 1885, where he lived until 1855; he then visited St. Paul, Minn. 
In 1856, he, in company with A. J. Mason, engaged in the livery business in Bloomington, III. ; 
he continued in the business for six months, when he withdrew and went to Missouri, also visit- 
ing Omaha, Neb,, to look after a claim, which he found had been ‘jumped.’ In 1856, he 
engaged in the general merchandise business at St. Joseph, Mo., and in the following November 
he exchanged the same for the Denman House, in Bloomington, which he sold in December, 
1857, and went to Missouri; in the spring of 1858, he went as assistant wagon master in a 
Government train to Salt Lake City, being discharged there in November of the same year; from 
thence he went to California, stopping in San Bernardino Co.; thence to Los Angeles; thence to 
San Francisco, in 1859; thence to Olympia, Washington Territory, where he conducted a sheep 
ranche until 1861; in July of that year, he took his stock to the Walla Walla Valley, and remained 
until 1862; he then went to Florence City, Idaho, and engaged in gold-mining, remaining until 
1863, when he returned to Heyworth, lil., via the Panama and New York route, arriving here 
in December, 1898, when he engaged in farming in this township, and followed the same until 
1867; he then went to Missouri, and engaged in the stock business; in the spring of 1868, 
he engaged in his present business. He married Miss Annie M. Hill Nov. 380, 1865; she is a 
native of Holmes Co., Ohio; they have five children. 

D. HW. McFARLAND, physician, Heyworth; was born in the village of Licking Creek, 
Cumberland Co., Penn., Oct. 16, 1881, where he lived three years, when, with his parents, he 
moved to Mercersburg, in Franklin Co., Penn.; he lived there until he was 17 years of age ; 
one year of this time he spent clerking in a general merchandise store, in Mercersburg. In 
1848, with his parents, he moved to Clinton Co., Ind., and engaged in farming until 1852; he 
then, with his brother’s family, went to Monongahela City, Penn., remaining one year, and then 
returned to Frankfort, Ind., and engaged as clerk in the iron, hardware and grocery business, 
remaining one year, when he again went to Monongahela City and clerked for twenty-eight 
months in a general merchandise and mining business ; then returning to Frankfort, he engaged 
as clerk in the drug store of Dr. Dunn, and read medicine under Drs. Dunn, Byers and Carter 
for three years; he then went to Chicago and attended lectures at the Rush Medical College, in 
1857 and 1858; he then returned to Frankfort and began the practice of medicine; in 1859, he 
came to Heyworth and engaged in the dry-goods business with his brother J. C.; they continued 
one year, when the business was destroyed by fire; he then engaged in the drug business and 
office practice in Louisville, Ky. In 1861, he was commissioned as First Assistant Surgeon 15th 
Ind. V. I., and remained in the service one year, when, owing to ill health in his family, he 
resigned, and settled in Heyworth, and has lived there since. In 1868, he went to the Rush 
Medical College and presented himself for graduation; he spent several months in the college 
hospital, and received his diploma by direct examination. June 22, 1859, he married Miss 
Miriam FE. Dunn, of Indiana. ; 

_ S. MANN, hardware, etc., Heyworth; was born in Galesburg, Knox Co., Ill., Sept. 12, 
- 1842, where he lived one year, when,-with his parents, he moved to Warsaw, Wyoming Co., 
N. Y., where he lived eighteen years; he then went to Hornellsville, Steuben Co., N. Y., and 
apprenticed to the tinner’s trade, remaining three and one-half years; he then went to Warsaw 
and engaged in the business on his own account, continuing fourteen months, when he sold out 
and went to Kansas City, Mo.; thence to Bloomington, Ill.; thence to Mason City, where he 
worked at his trade about one year, and then engaged in the business on his own account, con- 
tinuing four years; he then came to Heyworth and established his present business; at first, he 
started in a very small way, and, by close attention to business and good management, he Lept 
steadily increasing his stock, until now it not only embraces all the goods found in his line, but 
includes a general tin, sheet-iron and copper manufactory, in which all goods in this line are 
made to order in any pattern; he also deals in agricultural implements, and keeps a full variety 
of the best make on hand. Sept. 12, 1867, he married Miss Elmira Burnett, of Horuvellsville, 
N. Y.; they had three children, two living—Frankie and Willie. 

H. A. MYERS, farmer; P. 0. Bloomington, box 991; was born in Licking Co., Ohio, Aug. 
23, 1827, where he live until 1864. He was married Dec. 25, 1849, to Miss Levina Schechter, 
of Richwood, Union Co., Ohio; she was born in Knox Co. When but 20 years old, he took up 
the management of the home farm and conducted the same until 1864; in 1851, he bought a 
farm adjoining his father’s farm, of 183 acres; in 1864, he sold the two farms and came West, 
bringing with him 1,400 head of sheep, and located two miles east of Bloomington; he next 
moved to a farm six miles from Bloomington, on Cheney’s Grove road, containing 564 acres; he 
then came to his present place, located ten miles from Bloomington, and containing 257 acres. 
When he came West, he was largely interested in wool-raising; lately, he has confined himself 
to stock and general farming. They have had ten children, eight still living—Theodosia A., 
Henry 8., Margaret C., James F., William F., Rose L., Jennie and James S. 

SAMUEL NICKERSON, dry goods, Heyworth; is a native of this township and born on 
his father’s farm Sept. 16, 1849, where he lived eleven years; they then moved to a farm near 
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. Heyworth, being there also about eleven years, when the family came to the village; he lived 
here two years; then went to Terre Haute, [nd., and engaged as clerk in a hardware store, 
remaining two years; he then returned to Heyworth, and was confined by sickness until the 
following August, when he visited the lakes in Wisconsin; returning in the fall, he remained 
until the spring of 1877; he then traveled east, visiting his father’s native place in Maryland, 
and returned in July the same year. In the spring of 1878, he bought out Short & Dillon, for- 
merly Wamsley Bros., and has conducted the business since. The business was first established 
by Wamsley Bros. about 1865, and was conducted by them until 1878, when they were super~ 
seded by Short & Dillon, who, in a few months, disposed of the business to Mr. Nickerson, who 
found that, with no experience and a depleted stock, his task of putting the business on a good 
footing was by no means a small one ; but, by close attention to business, coupled with the knowl- 
edge that in buying lay the chief point of selling, together with a cautious study of the wants of 
his trade, he soon had the satisfaction of seeing his business increasing, and each succeeding 
month adding to its variety and extent, until now it is conceded that his is the leading business 
in his line in Heyworth. Though gaining this point, he felt that, so long as there was a chance 
to benefit his trade, there was something for him to do, and to meet this point, he, on March 1, 
1879, put his business on the cash basis, thus securing to his customers goods at prices which do 
not include the losses on bad accounts, which, in a credit business, are sure to occur in spite of | 
the best judgment. . : 

E. J. PASSWATER, farmer and stock-raiser; P. O. Heyworth; is a native of Hamilton 
Co., Ohio; was born Sept. 15. 1821, and lived in Ohio till 1830, when, with his parents, he came. 
to Illinois and settled at the west end of Randolph Grove May 16, 1830. In the fall, his father 
entered the present place, and lived here until his death, Feb. 28, 1851. Mr. BE. J. Passwater 
married Miss Almeda Savage, who wag born in Kentucky and died Feb. 12, 1865. After his mar- 
riage, he began business on hisown account. After his father’s death, he and his brother Clem- 
ent took the management of the farm and bought an additional eighty acres. After his brother 
Clement’s marriage, they divided the home farm, the original falling to E. J., where he has lived 
ever since. By his first marriage he had ten children, nine living—Martha J., Ann M., Rhoda 
C., Ervin P., Alice, Elizabeth, Levina, Enoch H. and George W.; Almeda died. Sept. 7, 1871, 
he married Mrs. Annie E. Jones Atchison, who is a native of this county; they have one child 
—Emma May ; she had two children by former marringe—Sarah G. and Charles N. His par- 
ents, Pernell and Comfort Short, were natives of Delaware; she died April 25, 1844. 

CLEMENT PASSWATER, farmer and stock-raiser; P. O. Heyworth; was born on his 
father’s farm, in Hamilton Co., Ohio, March 17, 1825, where he lived five years, when, with his 
parents, he came to Illinois, and settled at the west end of Randolph’s Grove; this was in May 
16, 1830: he lived with his parents until June 1, 1848, when he married Miss Rebecca Yocom, 
of Kentucky. After his marriage, he began business on his own account, working part of 
his father’s farm, his wife remaining at her home in Sangamon Co., which place he also made his 
home. In the spring of 1849, he settled on eighty acres that he and his brother had bought 
previously, and on which he lived until 1867, when he came to his present place, and has lived 
here since. He is no office-seeker, and has held no office except connected with the schools. 
By his marriage he has had seven children, six living-—Emily J., Stephen H., William F., Enoch 
D., James C. and John L.; Mary C. died 

JOHN R. PETERS, of the firm of Slagel & Peters, blacksmiths, etc., Heyworth: was born 
on his father’s farm, in Shenandoah Co.. Va., Aug. 8, 1845, where he lived one year; he then, 
with his parents. moved to Hardy Co., Va., where he lived until 1861, when, with his mother and 
family, he came West to Illinois, and settled in McLean Co., at Lexington, where, at the age of 
16, he was apprenticed to the trade of a blacksmith, according to State statute. After learning 
his trade, he took a trip East, visiting his native county in Virginia, after which he returned to. 
Lexington and worked at his trade. In 1866, he went to Martin Township, in this county, and 
engaged in the blacksmithing business on his own account. In 1868, he sold his business and 
came to Heyworth and worked for Mr. Slagel, with whom, in the summer of 1871, he formed a part- 
nership, an account of which will be seen elsewhere. Aug. 23, 1870, he married Miss Mattie E., 
daughter of Mr. J. Slagel ; she was born in Pendleton Co., Va.; they have one child—Hurbet J, 

WILLIAM QUINTON, farmer and stock-raiser; P. O. Heyworth; was born in Kilkenny 
Co., Ireland, March 21, 1811, where he lived until he was about 33 years of age; he then went 
to Australia and, in 1849, came to the United States, settling in California, and, in 1850. he came 
to [linois, settling on his present place, and has lived here since. In December, 1856, he mar~ 
ried Miss Mary Ann Mooney ; she was born in Wexford Co., Ireland, in December, 1833 ; they 
had seven children, five of whom are living—Mary Jane, Elizabeth, John H., Sophia and Will- 
iam. He owns 320 acres in this and DeWitt Co., which he has earned by his own labor and 
management. His farm is located four miles southwest of Heyworth, and igs well adapted to 
stock-raising. While in Australia he cared for sheep and followed farming, and when the Cali-~ 
fornia excitement began, he left Australia for same and followed mining, and met with fair suc- 
cess, but, owing to sickness, had to leave. 

HENRY RALEY, farmer and stock-raiser; P. 0. Bloomington; was born in Bedford Co., 
Penn., Jan. 20, 1845; his parents moved to Clay Co., Ind., when he was but 6 months old, and 
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lived there until 1855, when in the fall of that year they came to Illinois and settled in Bloom- 
ington Township, this county, and lived there three years; they then moved to Old Town Town- 
ship, and he lived there until 1866. On Dee. 20, of that year, he married Miss Lizzie S. 
Welsh; they have four children, viz., William A., Eugene E., Henry L. and Charles E. After 
his marriage, he came to this township and lived here one year; he then moved to Hudson 
Township, living there six years, and then came to his present place; in 1864, he enlisted in the 
155th Reg. Il. V. I., and remained in the service one year; he owns 206 acres in this county; it 
ix located seven miles southeast of Bloomington, and four miles west of Downs, and is well 
adapted to stoek-raising. 

DR. A. F. ROGERS, grocer, Heyworth ; is a native of Leicester, Worcester Co., Mass., and was 
born Oet, 11, 1812; he lived in his native town about three years, when, with his parents, he 
moved to Bernardston. Mass., thence to Swansea, N. H., where he lived until he was 6 years 
ot age; he then came West to Illinois, and settled at Waterloo, Monroe Co., where he was prin- 
cipally engaged in farming until 1835, when he joined the Methodist Conference, and remained 
in active service until 1858. He attended the first conference held in this county in Bloom- 
ington, about 1842; in 1844 and 1845, he was on the Bloomington Grove Cireuit, during which 
time he held a revival in Bloomington, some forty to fifty being converted. In 1858, he engaged 
in the drug business in Leroy, and in 1865 he came to Heyworth, moving his drug business here, 
whieh he continued until 1870, his store being the first in the place; he then engaged in preach- 
ing until 1877; in the spring of 1879, he engaged in his present business. In the fall of 1835, 
he married Miss Ann Eliza Warnock, daughter of Judge Warnock, of St. Louis, Mo.; she died 
in 18142; they had four children—two living, viz., Dr. L, H.and Mrs. Ann E Howard. In 
1845, he married Miss Jnlia A. Gibbs, of Leroy; they had eight children—five living, viz., Mrs. 
Lucretia Whiting, Mrs. Ellen Stretch, Flora, Austin W. and Orvill. 

0. C. RUTLEDGE, of the firm of I. Vanordstrand & Co., grain, lumber etc., Heyworth ; was 
born in MeLean (o., Hl., on his father’s farm, located in the present township of Randolph, 
Oct. 19, 1831, where he lived until the age of 27; in the summer of 1855, he bought grain in 
jieyworth fur Mr, i. Birney, of Le Roy, this county, and thus did the first business transacted at 
Heyworth; at first the business was very small—all the grain was handled by hand, and weighed 
on small platform scales. In the fall a small warehouse was built, in which to handle and store 
the grain. In the spring of 1856, Mr. Birney quit the business at this point, and the firm of 
Elder & Rutledge was formed, doing business until April 1, 1858, when they consolidated with 
Mr. I. Vanordstrand, and did business as I. Vanordstrand & Co.; during the following summer, 
- Mr. Rutledge withdrew from the firm; and on being married, he moved to Downs Township, 
engaging in farming; he remained there two years, when he returned to Ileyworth and engaged 
in the general merchandise business with Mr. J. C. MecFarland—the firm being McFarland & 
Rutledge; they continued in the business until 1865; during three years of this time Mr. 
MeFarland was in the army, and Mr. Rutledge had the entire management; he then sold out 
his interest, and bought an interest in the business of I. Vanordstrand & Co., and has continued 
a member of that firm since; in 1872, Mr. Elder withdrew from the firm. Mr. Rutledge is the 
oldest living native resident of this township. In 1862 he was Assessor, and received the 
appointment of Township Treasurer the same year; he has also held the offices of Township 
Clerk, Village Trustee, Corporation and School Treasurer. He married Miss Sarah .\. Elder 
June 8, 1858, who died in 1865; they had one child—Mary F. He married Miss Letitia A. 
Battershell, Dee. 24, 1866; they have two children living, viz., Lettie and Lyndon. 

T. O. RUTLEDGE, farmer and stock-raiser; P. O. Heyworth; is a native of. Augusta, Ga.; 
he was born Sept. 17, 1806, and lived there six years; he then, with his parents, moved to 
Henderson Co., Ky., where he lived thirteen years, when he came to Illinois and settled in San- . 
ganion Co., where he lived one year; in 1826, he settled on his present place and has lived here 
since. Jan. 1, 1829, he married Miss Cynthia Rutledge, of Kentucky; they were married in 
this township, and had twelve children—seven living: five in this county, one in Missouri and. 
one in Kansas; he owns 343 acres in this county, having given all his children farms, all of 
whieh he has earned by his own labor and management. He came here in an old wagon, which, 
with a team of oxen, constituted his pussessions at that time. He was in the service sixty days 
with Geu, Stillman, in the Black Hawk war, and was present at the General’s defeat; after the 
expiration of the sixty days, he enlisted for thirty days to assist in building block houses in 
Chicago. His father died in Kentucky ; his mother and eight children came here in the wagon. 
Being the oldest, the care of the farm and family principally fell to him, His mother died in 
1836, near Le Roy, this county. ; 

R. H. RUTLEDGE, farmer and stock-raiser; P. 0. Heyworth: is a native of Henderson 
Co., Ky.; he was born on his father’s farm March 21, 1810, and lived there tive years, when, 
with his parents, he came to Illinois and settled in White Co., where they engaged in farming ; 
in 1824, they moved to Sangamon Uo., thence to Logan Co., and in 1826, they eame to Randolph 
Grove and settled near the present place. Aug. 20, 1830, Mr. Thomas Rutledge died; he was 
born in South Carolina, and married Miss Sallie Smith, of Georgia; they had twelve children— 
four now living. Mr. R. H. Rutledge being the eldest son at home, he took the management of 
the farm. In 1831, he improved a farm near Le Roy for his mother, his father having sold the 
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old homestead just previous to his death. She moved to the Le Roy farm, taking the family, 
except Mr. R. f1., who, Jume 9, 1831, married Miss Charity Weedman, a native of Perry Co.. 
Ohio; this was the first marriage in McLean Co.; after his marriage, he entered a part of his 
present place. In the fail ot 1831, he made his first trip to Chicago, going by ox team, and has 
since made uowards of twenty trips by team to that point. He marketed at Fort Clark (now 
Peoria) as early as 1827; he owns 253 acres in this township, which is well improved and 
stocked; Oct. 16, 1872, he lost his dwelling-house by fire. In building his present residence, 
he used eight-inch sills of oak and walnut, made from trees that have grown up since his settle- 
ment here; he had twelve children—six living, viz., Mary Jane, Sarah L., George T., Nancy E., 
Leander and Marquis De L. 

J F. RUST, tarmer and stock-raiser; ?. O. Randolph; was born in Maury Co., Tenn., 
Aug. 11, 1816, where he lived about six years, when, with his parents he moved to Monroe Co., 
Miss., wher> they lived two years; they then moved to West Tennessee and lived there four 
years, when they came to Illinois, and settled in Hamilton Co.; in the spring of 1834, he came 
to McLean Co. with a drove of cattle, belonging to Isaac and Jesse Funk, bringing some to 
Funk’s Grove; he then worked by the month for Mr. Jesse Funk. having hired to him in the 
southern part of the State, and lived with him in all about six years; in 1839, he bought 120 
acres in De Witt Co. Oct. 22, 1840, he married Miss Elizabeth Lindley, a native of Christian 
Co., Ky., and, in November following, moved to his farm and lived there six years; he then 
sold out and moved to Randolph Grove, on a farm near his preseut place; in the winter of 1857, 
he came to his present place and has lived here since; he has marketed produce in Chicago, 
also at Ft. Clark and Pekin; he has given farms to all of his children, and has 400 acres for 
himself and wife, all of which he has earned by his own labor and management. 

H. J. RUST, Sr., farmer and stock-raiser ; P. O. Randolph; was born in Maury Cv., Tenn., 
Jan. 6, 1823; in 1829, he came to Illinois with his parents, who settled in Hamilton Co.; Nov. 
28, 1834, they bought 100 acres in Randolph Township of Gov. Moore, for.S6 per acre ; in 1847, 
they moved to Lyttleville, where his father and others built a saw and grist mill; in 1852, he 
bought a land-warrant and entered his present place and has lived here since. Feb. 24, 1848, 
he married Ruth E. Boroughs, who was a native of Dearborn Co., Ind., and died Nov. 27, 1862; 
Sept. 31, 1863, he married Miss Elizabeth Hoover, who is a native ot Clermont Co., Ohio. In 
1846, he volunteered for Col. Baker’s regiment, but was put in reserve and never called for. He 
owns 183} acres in this township, which he has earned by his own labor and management, his 
start in lite being a horse and saddle; his parents, William and Naucy (McGee) Rust, were natives 
ef Granville Co., N. C.; they were born Feb. 23, 1793, and Nov. 11, 1789; they had nine chil- 
dren; both died in this township Aug. 5. 1868, and Aug. 25, 1873, respectively. 

J. SLAGEL (of the firm of Slagel & Peters), blacksmith, Heyworth; was born on his 
father’s farm in Randolph Co., Va., March8, 1830, where he lived eighteen years; he then went 
to Harper’s Mill, in Pendleton Co., Va., where he was apprenticed to the trade of a blacksmith 
with Jacob W. Harper, and remained six years, during which time, on April 17, 1851, he mar- 
ried Miss Huldah Raines, of Pendleton Co., Va., and by whom he has had ten children, six 
of whom are now living, viz., Martha E., Mary Susan, Noah W., Charlie, Minnie and George J. 
In 1854, he moved to Coles Co., Il)., where he lived until 1857, when he came to Heyworth and 
engaged in his present business ; beginning in a small way, he gradually kept increasing the 
business, and, in 1871, he took Mr. J. Peters as a partner; the business flourished under the 
management of the firm, and besides a horse-power engine, they added several improved 
machines to facilitate the work in their carriage and wagon manufactory, and later they added 
a teed and meal mill; in 1872, when the depression that followed was beginning to be felt, the 
firm began to curtail the business, believing such course better than to have a stock of goods on 
hand made under the disadvantage of former high prices; the working force was reduced and 
the stock on hand disposed of, and no new stock was made except on orders; the capital arising 
from the sale of the stock was placed in good and marketable real estate, so that when the 
depression became general and severe, though the firm experienced a great falling off in trade 
and shrinkage of values. they were in no wise embarrassed by the change. 

SAMUEL R. STILLMAN, farmer; P. 0. Heyworth: was born in Sussex Co, N. J., on his 
father’s farm, Jan. 1, 1828; he lived there a few years, and then moved to Morris Co., N. J., 
and lived there until 1838, when, with his parents, he came to lilinois and settled on his present 
place ; his father entered the place, buying it from the government at $1.25 per acre; he lived 
with his parents until 1849. Dec. 20, of that year, he married Miss Polly K. Peasley, a native 
of Virginia; she died Nov. 17, 1870. In November, 1854, he moved to Lyttleville, in this town- 
ship, and bought an interest in a saw and grist mill which had been erected for sawing ties for 
the 'llinois Central Railroad ; he carried on the mill until March, 1860, when he returned to the 
present place; in 1861, he sold his interest in the mill, and, in August, 1862, he enlisted in the 
94th I. V. L., Co. B, and remained in service until the close of the war; he was in the siege of 
Vicksburg, battles of Ft. Gaines, Ft. Morgan, Spanish Fort and the other battles of the regi- 
ment. He owns 400 acres in this county, located on Mud creek, two and a half miles west of 
Heyworth, on the main road to McLean, which enjoys the reputation of running through the 
best ten miles of land in the county. Nov. 28, 1871, he married Miss Prudence E. Moore; she 
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was born in Morgan Co., Ohio, Feb. 28,1839; the members of the family are, Margaret \., 
Martin V., Malinda J., Albert R., Sylvester P., Herschel E., Maria L., Mary L., Samuel E., Ray 
E. and Judson M. 
A. R. STILLMAN, farmer and stock-raiser; P. O. Heyworth; is the son of Samuel R. and 
Polly E. (Peasley) Stillman, and was born in Lyttleville, Kandolph Township, McLean Co., IIl., 
Mareh 10, 1855, and came with his parents toa farm adjoining his present place. Sept. 3, 1874, 
he married Miss Sarah Nickerson, who was born in this township, and died June 3, 1875; 
March 16, 1876, he married Miss Henrietta Greeney, who was born in this township; they have 
one chilt—Oakley E. After his marriage, he came to his present place and has lived here since; 
it is located on the main road from Heyworth to McLean, about three miles west of the fermer 
pla: e. 

J. S. STOCKDALE. farmer and stock-raiser; P. O. Heyworth; was born in Allegheny Co., 
Penn., Jan. 26, 1814, where he lived about sixteen years, when, with his parents, he moved to 
Washington Co., same State, and engaged in farming, remaining there until 1854; they then 
moved to Monongahela City, where he worked at wood-turning in a chair and cabinet-ware 
factory, and remained one year; he then came West to Illinois, and bought a farm in Sangamon 
Co., which he sold the following fall and returned to Monongahela City, remaining there until 
spring; he again came to Llinois, stopping with his brother-in-law, Mr. Porter, near Blooming- 
ton, and lived with him until the following September, when he bought and settled on his pres- 
ent place, which now contains 150 acres, located one mile from Heyworth, on the main road to 
McLean ; it is well supplied with living water, there being three or four mineral springs, which 
though not improved give ample evidence of their worth ; one is in daily use, and is looked upon 
as the family drug store. Feb. 26 1847, he married Miss Margaret Curry, a native of Pitts- 
burgh, Penn.; they have three children, viz.: William B., James C and Alice V. 

A. M. STRINGFIELD. farmer and stock-raiser: P. O. Randolph; was born near Murfrees- 
boro, Tenn., Oct. 14, 1809, and lived in Tennessee about one year; when, with his parents, he 
went to Huntsville, Ala., where he lived until the fall of 1819; when, with his parents, he came 
to Illinois, and lived one season in White Co.; then moved to Sangamon Co., where he lived 
about one year; while there his father died; in the spring of 1823, he, his brother and brother- 
in-law, came to Randolph Grove, and he and his brother improved’ a farm for their mother, which 
she settled onin the fall of 1823; and, in March, 1824, Miss Temperance Stringfield and John W. 
‘Taylor were married; this was the first marriage in what is now McLean Co.; they lived there 
until 1826, when Mrs. Stringfield and her children—Severe, A. M. and Virginia, went to Galena. 
Ill., where they carried on a wagon-shop, and ran teams, which they continued for two years, 
during which, Mrs. Stringfield died. In the fall, A. M. returned to Randolph Grove, and 
engaged in farming on the place he helped to improve for his mother; in November, 1831, he 
took cattle to Galena, and in February, 1832, be settled on his present place. March 25, of the 
same year, he married Miss Amelia Hand, a native of Ohio; her parents settled near the east 
side of the Grove in 1824; they had eight children, seven living—Thomas C., Jesse F., George 
Hf., John H., Barbria H., Elizabeth V. and Mary E. In 1881], he was elected an officer 
in the 39th Regiment Illinois Militia, being Captain of Co. B. THe has been Justice of the Peace 
for eight years, Supervisor of this township (two first terms after county organization), and has 
served about four years since, Though he has given land to his children, he retains 300 acres 
for himself and wife. Mr. Stringfield was one of the early settiers of this county, and his early 
days are full of amusing and thrilling scenes and incidents among the Indians and wild animals; 
he carries the scars of several wolf-bites—a full account of which, together with his adventures 
with the Indians, would fill an ordinary book. 

S. T. THERY, engineer and Police Magistrate. Heyworth; is a native of Jefferson Co., 
Ohio, and was born in Tiltonsville, where he lived about eighteen years. He was then appren- 
ticed to the cabinet trade in Warren Co., where he remained two years; he then came to Illinois, 
and settled near Le Roy, where he engaged in farming, and lived there most of the time until 
1854, when he came to Heyworth and engaged at wagon manufacturing, continuing until August, 
1862, when he enlisted in Co. B, 94th T. V. I., being Corporal; was in the service nearly three 
years. In February, 1865, he was transferred to Veteran Reserve Corps, and was made Com- 
pany Clerk, which he held abont one month, when he was promoted to Sergeant. He was in the 
battles of Prairie Grove, Siege of Vicksburg, where “he was taken sick and confined to hospital 
one year; after his discharge. he came to Heyworth, and worked at wagon-making, following 
the same until 1868. August 1, of that year, he took his present position, and has held the 
same since. He has held the office of Town and Village Clerk about five years. In 1877, he was 
elected Police Magistrate of Heyworth. Oct. 21, 1865, he married Miss Eliza J. Mills, who 
was born in Ohio Co, Va. They have five children, viz.: Sarah A., Alma, Ida, Mamie and 
Melorie. : 

T. M. THORNBURY, farmer; P. 0. Randolph; is a native of Chester Co., Penn., where he 
was born Aug. 17, 1829, where he lived until he was 23 years of age, during which time he 
learned the carpenter’s trade, and followed it for seven years: he then engaged in butchering 
und marketing, at West Chester and Philadelphia, continuing in the business ten years. In 
1862, he came West to Illinois, and settled on a farm three miles east of Bloomington, and lived 
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there until 1867, when he moved to Bloomington, and entered into partnership with E. Barber, 
and built the Union Flouring Mills of that place; he finally sold his interest, and bought the 
flouring-mill and warehouse at Shirley, and conducted the business there for a year and a-half, 
when he sold out the business; during this time he resided in Bloomington; he then moved toa 
farm about three miles northwest of Bloomington, and remained there until 1865, when he came 
to his present place. Oct. 10, 1861, he married Mrs. Mary A. Preston, formerly Miss Mary A. 
Price; she is a native of Philadelphia. 

GEORGE UHRBICH, blacksmith, Heyworth; is a native of Uhrichsville, Tuscarawas Co., 
Ohio; he was born Oct. 4, 1829, and lived there until he was 15 years of age, when he went to 
Cadiz, Ohio, and was apprenticed to the trade of a blacksmith, and remained there until he was 
18 years of age; he then worked transient until he was 21, when he engaged in the business for 
himself, at Uhrichsville, where he remained until the spring of 1857, when he came to IIlinois, 
and stopped in Bloomington. remaining transient until 1859, when he came to Heyworth, and 
engaged with Mr. Forsby, who carried on a shop at this place; after working a few months, he 
engaged in the business on his own account (buying out a Mr. Graham, who also had a shop 
here,) and is carrying on the business since. Adjoining his is a wagon shop, and in new work, 
the two shops work as one, thus giving each the advantage of the other, and enabling them to 
do all kind of building and repairing in their respective lines. On Sept. 12, 1852, he married 
Miss Adaline Brown, of Putnam Co., N. Y. They have five children. 

ISAAC VANORDSTRAND, of the firm of I. Vanordstrand & Co., grain, lumber, etc., Hey- 
worth; is a native of Washington Co., Penn., and was born Feb. 11, 1824, on his father’s farm, 
where he lived until the age of 20; he then attended the Cross Creek Academy, where he 
remained about eighteen months. -In September, 1845, he came West to Ilinois, settling in McLean 
Co., and taught the Kimbler School at Diamond Grove; he then took charge of a general mer- 
chandise business for Mr. Wm. Mahon, assignee for his son John D.; his wages in this capacity 
were $8.33 per month, his time lacking six days of being three months, and, to complete that 
period, he spent the six days in the harvest field. After visiting Pennsylvania, he formed a part- 
nership with H. J. Short and J. N. Low, under the firm name of Short, Vanordstrand & Low, 
general merchants, located at Short Point. In the following April, Mr Short withdrew, and the 
firm became Vanordstrand & Low, who moved the business to Independence (the present site of 
Mr. Vanordstrand’s residence), and conducted the business until February, 1848, when he 
bought out Mr. Low, and conducted the busines: until 1850, at which time his brother John took 
an interest with him, the firm name being I. and J. Vanordstrand. In 1852, Mr. John Vanord- 
strand sold his interest to his brother Parker, who was a silent partner. In 1856, the firm sold 
out to J. C. Frisby, who moved the business to a town then located one and one-half miles north 
of the present village of Heyworth. The following winter, the store burnt down, whhich proved 
the collapse of both business and town. From 1856 to 1857, Mr. Vanordstrand was engaged in 
setting up his former business and the management of his farm. In 1857, he bought out J. 8. 
and G. P. Barber, who were carrying on the grain and lumber business in Heyworth. April 8, 
1858, he consolidated with Elder and Rutledge, the firm being [. Vanordstrand & Co. In 1872, 
Mr. Elder withdrew. In Sept. 14, 1848, he married Miss Eliza Ann Low, a native of Blooming 
Grove, this county, she was born April 30 1832. They had three children; two living, viz., 
Willie and Craig. 

W. VANOKDSTRAND, farmer and stock-raiser; P. O. Heyworth; is anative of Randolph 
Township, McLean Co., Ill., and was born on his father’s farm, near the village of Heyworth, 
Nov. 20, 1855, where he lived about twenty-one years, except two years he spent at school, in 
Lincoln, this State. Nov. 22, 1876, he married-Miss N. M. Noble, who was born in Randolph 
Township, this county, Dec. 26. 1858. They have two children, viz.: Charley V. and Carl. In 
the spring of 1877, he came to his present place, which contains 160 acres, located two and one- 
half miles from Heyworth, on the main road to McLean. 

L. D. WELCH, farmer and stock-raiser; P. O. box 965, Bloomington; is a native of Ran- 
dolph Township, McLean Co., [ll, and was born Dee. 2, 1847, and has always lived in this 
county. He lived with his parents until he was 23 years of age, when they moved to Blooming- 
ton, and he and his father worked the farm in partnership; his father furnishing the help. In 
1876, he traded a farm he owned east of this for the present place, paying the difference in 
values. Sept. 22, 1869, he married Arabella J. Lemen, who was born in Ohio; they have four 
children, viz.: Minnie L., John E., William B. and Gertrude May. At the age of 11 he joined 
the M. E. Church, and has taken an active interest in its affairs; he is Church Steward and 
Trustee, and has been Superintendent of the Sabbath school. He has not sought for office in 
county affairs, and has held none except in connection with the schools. 

J. A. WELCH, farmer and stock-raiser ; P.O. Downs; The subject of this sketch was born 
in Downs Township in this county, on his father’s farm, Jan. 6, 1849, where he lived until he 
was 23 years of age. He married Miss Myrtilla J. Bishop, Nov. 23, 1871; she was born in 
Randolph Township in this county; they have three children, viz.: Henry A. Jr., Florence and 
Mary M. After this marriage, he came to his present place and has lived here since. He owns 
227 acres in this township, which is located 10 miles southeast of Bloomington and four miles 
s uthwest of Downs Station. 
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JOSEPH B. AMBROSE, clerk, Lexington ; born in Morgan Co., Va., Nov. 8, 1821, which 
was his home until his removal to Troy, Miami Co., Ohio, in 1848, where he resided some three 
years; in 1848. he returned to the county of his nativity, locating at Berkeley Springs, and sub- 
sequently to West Virginia. He was married in 1853, to Miss Mary KE. Hyre, who was born in 
Upshur Co., West Va.; in the spring of 1854, he removed to Illinois, locating at Lexington, 
which has since been his home. Mr. A. has served as member of the Town Council two terms. 

VALENTINE J. BECKER (V. J. Becker & Co.), drugs and groceries, Selma; born in Buf- 
falo, N. Y., Oct. 8, 1853, but removed to Illinois in early childhood, with his father’s family, 
locating at Lexington, this county; in July, 1874, he was employed as clerk in the drug store of 
McNaught & Butler, where he remained until Feb. 12, 1878; for a few months of the same year 
he was with a drug firm at Kenosha, Wis., but engaged with Matt. W, Borland, pharmacist at 
No. 878 West Van Buren street, Chicago, Ill., in July of that year; he engaged in'the drug 
business, under the firm name of V. J. Becker & Co., at his present location, Jan 20, 1879. 

GEORGE BRADFORD, farmer, Sec. 21; P. O. Selma; born in Cumberland Co., Me., June 
29, 1823, and is a son of David Bradford, who was born in the same State; Mr. B. is a descenu- 
ant of Gov. Bradford, of colonial times, and therefore of.the old Pilgrim stock; at the age of 13, 
he moved to North Bridgewater, Mass., where he resided until his removal to the West; in the 
fall of 1854, he removed to Illinois, locating at Pleasant Hill, his present home, where he fol- 
lowed shoemaking for some years. and afterwards engaged in the drug business; in the spring 
of 1877, he sold his drug stock and became a tiller of the soil. He has filled the office of School 
Treasurer seventeen years; was elected Justice of the Peace in 1872, and still holds that office ; 
owns 180 acres of land, valued at $40 per acre. In 1850, he was married to Miss Martha Paul, 
who was born in Dedham, Mass.; they have three children—George C., Charles W. and Mary E. 

JONATHAN CREERY, farmer, Sec. 25; P.O. Selma; born in Wayne Co., Ohio, Aug. }, 
1835, where he resided until 1853, removing to St. Joseph Co., Ind., in the spring of that year; in 
1855, he crossed the plains, arriving at Placerville, Aug. 10 of that year, where he engaged in 
mining; some two years later he went to Southern Oregon, thence to Frasier Kiver in 1858 ; 
when they entered the British possessions, they had to pay a fee of $15; this entitled the miner 
to a license good for three months, and at the end of that time the license was renewed for an 
other quarter for the fee of $5: after a short stay, he returned to Oregon; ‘in 1861, he went to 
Idaho, thence to Montana, some three or four years later, where he, with others, discovered the 
Elk Creek mines, which proved to be very rich; in 1867, he returned to the States, und the fol- 
lowing year, purchased the farm known as the Esq. Thompson place, where he has since resided ; 
owns 220 acres of land in Lexington Township. Married, in 1858, to Miss Rebecca J. Hatfield, 
who was born near Elkhart, Ind.; four children —Viola, Hayden, William H. and Nina. 

ALFRED B. DAVIDSON. attorney at law and Justice of the Peace, Lexington ; born in 
Ross Co., Ohio, Sept. 8, 1833, but removed in early childhood, with his father’s family, to Il]- 
inois, locating near Bloomington in December, 1836, where he followed farming till about 19 
years of age, then came to Bloomington and served as clerk until 1856; he was, for a time, 
engaged in the mercantile business at Decatur, I1l., but returned to Bloomington, where he dealt 
in groceries and grain. In August, 1862, he enlisted in the 94th I. V.I., and was mustered 
out at the expiration of his term of service: in October, 1865, he located at Lexington, his pres- 
ent home, and engaged in the grain business; elected Police Magistrate in May, 1867, which 
office he still fills; has also served as Town Clerk and Corporation Treasurer -several years; 
admitted to the bar of the State in January, 1876. Married in 1858, to Miss Ellen G., daughter 
of Dr. W. H. Mitchell, of Decatur, I1].; they have five children— Minerva, William H., Alfred J., 
Nellie B, and Anna J Mr. D. is Master of Lexington Lodge, No. 482, A., F. & A. M. 

GEORGE W. DAVIS, farmer, carriage and wagon maker; P. O. Lexington; born in Ches- 
ter Co., Penn., June 10, 1833, and is the youngest son of Matthew and Elizabeth (Hush) Davis ; 
his father was born near Philadelphia, Penn , July 4, 1774; he was of Welsh, and his wife of 
German, parentage. Mr. Davis resided in Chester Co , the place of his birth, till about 15 years 
of age, when he went to Pickaway Co , Ohio, and learned the carriage trade with his brother; 
he subsequently worked at his trade in Philadelphia and Reading, Penn.; thence to Ohio, where 
he remained about one year; in April, 1855, he moved to Illinois, locating at Lexington, his 
present home, where he worked at wagon-making for other parties; in the spring of 1857, he 
went to Omaha, Neb., where he remained about, eighteen months, and then returned to Pickaway 
+ 0., Ohio, and again, in August. 1859, went West, stopping in Iola, Kan., thence to Ft. Scott, 
Kan.; thence to Pennsylvania, returning to Lexington in 1863; owns 320 acres of land in Lawn- 
dale Township, this county, and 120 acres in Iowa. In 1864, he was married to Miss Sarah 
Biggs, who was born in Money Creek Township, this county ; she died in 1867; one child by this 
union—Walter M. Mr. D was married to his present wife, Catharine Morris, in 1869; she was 
born in Pickaway Co., Ohio; one child by second marriage— Jessie E. 
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_ JOHN DAWSON, farmer and stock-raiser, Sec. 7: P. 0. Lexington; born in Madison Co., 
Ohio, Dec. 4, 1820, but removed, when about [2 years of age, with his father’s family to II- 
inois. locating in what is now Lexington Township, this county, in September, 1832; his father, 
James R. Dawson, was a native of Bourbon Co., Ky., and among the first settlers of this vicinity. 
The subject of this sketch was in Chicago in 1833, when Gen. Scott’s troops were there and 
remembers asking his father to buy land in that city, and the request being promptly answered 
by, ‘‘I don’t want any land in this pond.’’ Mr. D. has followed farming and stock-raising for 
many years, and, in 1858, he also engaged in shipping cattle, which he followed for about ten 
years. In 1875, on account of failing health, he removed to California and there engaged in 
raising fine cattle; in April, 1879, he returned to his present home, He was married in 1844, 
to Miss Arminta) Adams, who was born in Boone Co., Ky.; eight children by this union, two of 
whom are living—Thomas A. and Orlando F. Mr. Dawson owns 742 acres of farm lands in this 
county. 

CROGHAN DAWSON, farmer and stock-raiser; P. O. Lexington; was born in Madison 
Co., Ohio, Oct. 10, 1822, and is a namesake of Maj. Croghan, who defeated the British and 
Indians at Lower Sandusky, Ohio, in 1812; his father, James R. Dawson, was born in Bourbon 
Co., Ky., Oct. 10, 1794; he moved to Ohio when about 15 years of age, and, in 1816, married 
Miss Mary Ogden; they removed to Illinois in the fall of 1832, locating in what is now Money 
Creek Township, this county. The subject of this sketch worked on his father’s farm until 20 
years of age, after which he became a tiller of the soil on his own account, combining with it 
wolf-hunting, both as an amusement and, to some extent, a necessity in these early times, as his 
wolfship possessed such fondness for the flesh-products of the farm that it became necessary 
to kill wolves as well as weeds. In 1849, he married Miss Elizabeth Haner, who was born 
in Fayette Co., Ohio; her father’s fumily came to this county when she was a child, settling 
here as early as 1829; they have nine children living—Merritt, Ezra, Azor, James B., Ella (wife 
of E. Campbell), General McClellan, Dolly, Captain John and the youngest, who is now waiting 
for that legacy—a name; they have lost one child—Emma, who died in 1854. Mr. D. owns 956 
acres of farm-land, valued at $80 per acre; he has also given great attention to stock-raising, 
and, in 1858, commenced shipping cattle quite extensively, and continued until 1870. He has 
served one term as Assessor of Lexington Township. 

GEORGE T. DEMENT, general stock merchant, Lexington; born in Alexandria, Va., 
March 19, 1815, but removed in early childhood with his father’s family to Maysville, Ky.; 
thence to Cincinnati, Ohio, in 1824; in 1832, the Asiatic cholera made its first appearance on 
this continent, and his father, Richard Dement, was its first victim in the city of Cincinnati; in 
1834, Mr. Dement located at Nashville, Tenn., and engaged in the manufacture of chairs, and 
dealt in furniture. In 1837, he was married to Miss Ann E., daughter of Braddock Richmond ; 
she was born in Rhode Island. Mr. Richmond’s home, for many years, was with his daughter, 
Mrs. Dement ; his age at death was 92 years. With the exception of the above, there has not 
been a death in this family for a period of over forty years. In tke spring of 1838, he removed 
to IHinois, locating at Tremont, Tazewell Co., where he engaged in farming; since 1852, he has 
resided at Lexington, his present home; here he built the first warehouse, and shipped the first 
grain sent by cars from this market; Mr. D. also purchased the first safe brought to L., and a 
gentleman from an adjoining township, who had not become accustomed to this style of furniture, 
came into his store, placed himself in a good position to get the benefit of this, as he supposed. 
artificial heater, remarking, ‘‘ It’s a very cold day.”’ The following are the children of Mr. and 
Mrs. Dement—Clara E. (wife of Gen. Franklin), Richmond S., George R., Martha A. and 
Ambrose. 

DAVID T. DOUGLASS, physician, Selma; born in Morristown, N. J., July 21, 1842; he 
received his early education at the place of his nativity, where he resided until his removal to 
Illinois in 1866; his first location in the West was at Saybrook, this county; he followed teach- 
ing until 1869, when he entered Rush Medical College, Chicago, graduating at that institution 
in February, 1871, commencing the practice of his profession at Saybrook soon after: in 1872, 
he removed to his present home; owns 120 acres of land in Lexington Township. In 1872, he 
was married to Miss Mary L. Pierson, who was born in Morrow Co., Ohio; one child by this 
union—Miriam. The Doctor is a member of Lexington Lodge, No. 482, A., F. & A. M. 

JAMES P. DOUGLASS, farmer and stock-raiser, Sec. 11; P.O. Lexington: born in Morristown, 
Morris Co., N. J., which was his home till his removal to Lexington Township, this county, in 
December, 1868. The year prior to his removal to this State, he was married to Miss Mary S. 
Paul, who was born in Morristown, N. J.; they have five children—Mary A., Lucretia J., Ida 
B., and the twins—Emmett B. and Everett P. Mr. D. owns eighty acres of land, valued at 
$3,200; has served as School Director three terms. Asa relicof former times, he has a $4 Con- 
tinental bill bearing date 1776; this promise to pay is as follows: ‘‘ This bill entitles the bearer 
to receive four Spanish mill dollars, or the value thereof in gold or silver, according to a resolu- 
tion of Congress passed at Philadelphia, Feb. 17, 1776.’" Mr. Douglass is a descendant of William 
Douglass, whose name is found in early Scotch history. 

CHARLES S. ELDER, Sr., physician and surgeon, Lexington; born in Waterloo, Seneca 
Co., N. Y., May 7, 1885; but removed in early childhood with his father’s family to Conneaut, 
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Ohio ; in 1843, they removed to St. Clair Co., Ill., and three years later to St. Louis, Mo.; in 
the fall of 1852, the family came to Bloomington. [1]. ‘The Doctor commenced the study of medi- 
cine with Dr. W. A. Elder, of Bloomington; in the fall of 1858, and during the winter of 1859-60, 
attended a course of lectures at Rush Medical College, Chicago. In September, 1861, he 
enlisted in the 334 Illinois Infantry.as Musician, and was appointed leader of the band in the 
summer of 1862, with rank of 2nd Lieutenant; by general order from the War Department dis- 
charging bands, they were mustered out of the service in the fall of that year. After his return 
from the army, he continued the study of medicine at Rush Medical College, graduating at that 
institution, Jan. 23, 1863, and commenced the practice of his profession at Chenoa, IIl., the fol- 
lowing -pring; in 1875, he removed to Bloomington, where he was associated with his brother 
in the practice of medicine until 1877, when he removed to Lincoln, Ill., and embarked in the 
drug business in connection with his medical practice; in March, 1879, he removed to Lexing- 
ton, his present home. He married, in 1856, Miss Mary E., daughter of Dr. BE. Martin. of 
Bloomington, afterward a resident of Lexington; Mrs. Elder was born in Fayette Co., Ohio; they 
have six children—Lora M., Josephine, Edgar B., Lottie, Grace and Charles 8., Jr. The Doctor 
is a member of Lincoln Lodge No. 210, A., F. & A. M.; demitted from Chenoa Chapter No. 143. 

JAMES FINLEY, farmer and stock-raiser, Sec. 33; P. O. Lexington; born near Ripley, Brown 
Co., Ohic, July 15, 1826, but removed in early childhood to Clinton, Co., that State; he followed 
boating four years on the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers; in 1842, he went to Cincinnati, ‘Ohio. 
where he remained twelve years; in the fall of 1857, he removed to Illinois, locating in Blue 
Mound Township, this county, where he followed farming six years; then moved to Marshall 
Co., 1ll., bought land there (123 acres), which he sold in 1876, and returned to this county and 
purchased the Haner farm, where he now resides. Married in March, 1849, to Miss Jlarriet 
Owens, who was born in Ohio; eleven children by this union, seven of whom are living—Mary, 
Joseph W. C., Stephen A. D., Matilda B., Richard C., General D. and Maggie L.; lost four— 
Benjamin M., Ruth A, and Vallandigham; one died in infancy. i 

NOAH FRANKLIN, farmer and breeder of fine cattle ; P. O. Lexington; born in Owen Co., 
Ind., June 29, 1881; in the spring of 1850, he removed to Illinois locating in Money Creek 
Township, this county, where he engaged in farming, and since the above date has given con- 
siderable attention to stock-raising; at. his. ‘‘ Spring Park Farm.’’ one and a half miles west of 
Lexington, he has several head of ‘‘short horns,’’ which breed he makes,a specialty; owns 
1,000 acres of farm land, valued at $30,000; since 1877, Lexington has been his place of resi- 
dence. Served as Supervisor of Money Creek Township several terms. Married in 1854, to 
Miss Sarah C., daughter of Jacob Spawr; she was born in Lexington, her father having settled 
here as early as 1826; they have four children living—Ida M. (wife of C. D. Bush), Minnie M., 
Noah E. and Bertram A.; Lola died Jan. 2, 1863. 

__-—= JOHN FULWILER, merchant, Lexington; born in Cumberland Co., Penn., Dec. 24, 1810, 
where he resided until 27 years of age. In 1837, he located near Bloomfield, Perry Co., Penn., 
where he engaged in the iron business under the firm name of McGowan, Fulwiler & Co., their 
works being known as the ‘ Juniata Iron Works.’’ Subsequently, he engaged in merchandising 
at Shippensburg, also dealing in coal lands at the same time. The town of Tremont, which is 
located about twelve miles west of Pottsville, was laid out by Mr. Fulwiler in about 1843. As 
early as 1842, he made an extended tour through the Northwest, visiting Chicago, St. Paul, Council 
Bluffs, Quincy, Galena, Springfield, Bloomington, Peoria and other places; he again came West 
in 1850-52, removing to his present home in the spring of 1854. Mr. F. has served as Super- 
visor, member of ‘own Council and held other minor offices. In 1834, he was married to Miss 
Mary Mahon, who was born in Cumberland Co., Penn.; by this union, there were ten children | 
—five sons and five daughters, seven of whom are living. 

JOHN GALLEHUGH, farmer and stock-raiser, Sec. 1; P. O. Lexington; born in Madison 
Co., Va., Dec. 25, 1826, where he resided until 1859, when he removed to Illinois, locating in 
Lexington, this county, in the spring of that year, and the following year removed to Money 
Creek Township where he engaged in farming; served twoterms as School Director in that town- 
ship; he removed, in 1871, to his present home; served as Assessor in Lexington Township 
seven years, and is the present incumbent. Married. in 1851, to Miss Mary A. Weakley, who 
was born in Rappahannock Co., Va.; five children by this union—John M., Thomas J., Elizabeth - 
A., (wife of William Morris), Lucy E. and Noah F. 

DR. CHARLES T. GRAY, dentist, Lexington; born in New Market, Shenandoah Co., Va., 
May 24, 1822; removed to Pendleton Co., that State. when twelve years of age; thence south to 
Highland Co., and, in the fall of 1855, to Oldtown, this connty. He has resided at Lexington | 
since 1859, where le has been in the constant practice of hig profession since. At the age of 18, 
he commenced the study of dentistry, and has followed this profession during the past thirty-six 
years; he has been a member of the Town Council several terms and served as Township 
Assessor one term. Married, in.1849, to Miss Jane C. Arbogast, who was born in Virginia; she 
died in 1868; seven children by this union, five of whom are living—Sarah J.. wife of Wesley 
Goddard; Lucy C., wife of Shelby Bull; Amelia C., wife of Arthur Scroggin; Mary V. and 
Walter E. He was again married to Mrs. sarah A. Goddard (McAboy) in 1875; she was born 
in Virginia. The Doctor is amember of McLean Lodge, No. 206, I. U. O. F. 
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MARSTON HEFNER, stock-dealer and shipper, Lexington; born in Money Creek Town- 
ship this county, Jan. 27, 1834; his father, Michael Hefner, who was born in Virginia, settled 
here in the fall of 1830, and was among the first settlers in this section. Mr. Hefner had been 
farming and stock-raising until his removal to Lexington, his present home, in 1868. :He still 
owns a farm of 400 acres of fine farm land in Money Creek Township. In 1855, he was mar- 
ried to Miss Mary P. Wood, who was born in Indiana; two children by this union—Charles F. 
and Francis A.; their adopted daughter, Daisy E., came to them as a relic of the great Chicago 
fire of 1871, her father losing his life in the great calamity, and her mother’s death soon occur- 
ring on account of exposure and grief. Since 1867, Mr. H., on account of his wife’s health, has 
spent considerable time in the Eastern, Southern and Western States; but, during the last two 
years, her health has been such that she has been confined to her home. Mr. H. has been some- 
what unfortunate in his business associations, having frequently indorsed for others, as was cus- 
tomary with stock-dealers, having, in consequence, many debts of others to pay; one party, 
though refused further recognition in business matters, forged Mr. Hefner’s name, where he 
could not purchase horses on his own account, thus placing in jeopardy the business reputation 
of Mr. H., as well as his purse, involving him in a long and expensive litigation, costing, with 
other surety debts, over $15,000. After these many years of expensive litigation, he has been 
fully vindicated by the decision of the Supreme Court of the State in his favor, 

SOLOMON HART, farmer and stock-raiser, Sec. 3; P. O. Lexington; born in Ashland Co., 
Ohio, April 4, 1836; when about 15 years of age, he removed to Wyandot Co., Ohio; in 1859, 
he went to California by way of Laramie, Ft. Kearney and Salt Lake, stopping in Carson City 
during the winter of 1859-60, where he engaged in mining; he also spent one year, 1863, at 
Placerville, Cal., and returned to Ohio in 1864; he came West in the spring of 1865, locating in 
Lexington Township, this county; has served two years as School Director in this township. 
Married, in 1867, Miss Catharine Knipple, who was born in Somerset Co., Penn. They have 
four children—Franklin G., John W., Cora M. and Joseph C. Mr. Hart owns eighty acres of 
farm land in Lexington Township. 

HENRY HAYS, deceased, Lexington; was born in Virginia, May 28, 1810. On the l5th 
of September, 1231, he was married to Miss Sarah B. Smith, who was born in Mercer Co., Ky., 
May 5, 1814, and, in the fall of 1835, they removed to Illinois, locating in Lexington Township, 
this county. By this union there were nine children, seven of whom are living—William H., 
born Oct. 22, 1835; Matilda B, wife of C. M. Beebe, March 23, 1838; Sarah H., wife of A. Bur- 
ton, Nov. 11, 1889; Ann E., wife of S. Howard, Feb. 18, 1842; Harriet D., wife of R. B. Beem, 
Oct. 14, 1843; Henry C., whose sketch is given below; James A., Feb. 21, 1846; Mary O. was 
born Aug. 23, 1882—died Oct. 10, 1845; Milton S., born May 10, 1835, died Oct. 22, 1845. By 
second marriage there were four children—two living—Marion G., born Aug. 25, 1850; Frank, 
October, 1859; Louisa S. died July 1, 1858; Rayburn died Dec. 31, 1854. Mrs. Hays died Feb, 
17, 1848, her husband surviving her some twelve years; his death occurred March 5, 1860. 

HENRY C. HAYS, Constable, Lexington; born in Lexington Township, this county, Dec. 
13, 1844, which has since been his home, with the exception of a few years. In 1861, he enlisted 
in Co G, 33d Ill. Inf., serving with that regiment until March, 1865; he was appointed Deputy 
Sheriff in 1876, serving two years; elected Constable in the same year, and is still serving in 
that capacity ; served as Collector in Blue Mound Township two years, and Assessor one year. 
Married, in 1866, Miss! Sarah B. Graves, who was born near Shakerstown, Ky. One child by 
this union—Erie W. Mr. Hays is a member of Lexington Lodge, No. 482, A., F. & A. M. 

GEORGE W. HISER, Sr., clerk, Lexington; born in Wayne Co., Ind., Oct. 2, 1848, where 
he resided until 1856; his father, Henry Hiser, kept hotel for many years about three miles west 
of Centerville, Ind., and on the old stage route between Richmond and Indianapolis. In August, 
1856, the family removed to Illinois, locating at Pleasant Hill, this county. The subject of this 
sketch worked on his father’s farm till 1860, then located in Lexington, his present home, and 
followed teaming for a few years. In 1862, he enlisted in Co. G, 68th Ill. Inf.; the regiment was 
soon ordered to Alexandria, Va., but returned to Springfield in September of that year, and 
mustered-out. In January, 1864, he entered the store of S. R. Claggett, as clerk, and, in July 
of that year, engaged with Goddard & McCurdy, dealers in lumber, and served in that capacity 
about four years, with this and other firms. In 1868, he engaged with Geo. W. Knotts, and the 
following year became a partner in the business, but, about a year later, sold his interest to Mr. 
Knotts, and continued with the firm as clerk, till January 1874; also learning the tanner’s trade 
during this period. After leaving the employ of the above firm, he clerked for Mr. Claggett for 
some three years, and, in May, 1878, engaged as clerk with the firm of Carnahan & Poole. Mar- 
ried, in October, 1864, Miss Ella B. Popejoy, who was born in Lexington Township, this county, 
Oct. 27, 1846; four children by this union—three living—Claude L., born Oct. 25, 1868; Orrin 
L., July 12, 1874; Maidie L., Ang. 17, 1877; lost one—Dotta L, who was born Nov. 10, 1870, 
died March 15, 1871. Mr. Hiser was elected a member of the Town Council in the spring of 
1878, and Supervisor in April, 1879. 

ROBERT M. HOPKINS, farmer and stock-raiser, Sec. 32; P. O. Lexington; born in Owen 
Co., Ind., Feb. 6, 1830, but moved with his father’s family, in early childhood, to Illinois; his 


father, Patrick Hopkins, who was born in Delaware, was among the first settlers of McLean 
p Bee ~—— LL 
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Co., having located in what is now Martin Township, this county, in the fall of 1880. The sub- 
ject of this sketch worked on his father’s farm until about 26 years of age, then became a tiller 
of the soil on his own account. Married, in 1856, Miss Mary L. Smith, who was born in Mis- 
souri; she died in Sept. 1863; two children by this union; one living—Charles C.; William G. 
died in 1864. Was again married, to Miss Letitia Lilly, who was born in Madison Co., Ohio; 
five children by this union—Orange J., Mary E. and Ann E.; lost two—Edmund M. died in 
1868; one died in infancy. Mr. Hopkins owns 320 acres of land in Lexington Township, where 
he has resided for the last t»enty-three years. 

HEZEKIAH HORNEY, farmer and stock-raiser, Sec. 29; P. O. Lexington; bornin Fayette 
Co., Ohio, July 3, 1826, where he resided until his removal to Illinois, in 1858, settling in Blue 
Mound Township, this county, in October of that year. In 1865, he moved to his present home, 
in Lexington Township; owns 280 acres of land. Married, in 1849, Miss Sarah J. Gaff, who 
was born in Fayette Co., Ohio; five children by this union—Melissa C., Morgan M., Emma J., 
Edward C. and James P.; served as Commissioner of Highways in Blue Mound and Lexington 
Township for several years; is one of the Township Trustees of Lexington Township. Mr. 
Horney isa member of the Lexington Lodge, No. 482, A., F. & A. M., and McLean Lodge No. 
206, 1. 0. O. F. He is giving considerable attention to the breeding of draft horses, and was the 
first in this vicinity to introduce the Norman stock ; has taken several premiums at the State and 
County Fairs; also took second premium at the Missouri State Fair at St. Louis, on three-year- 
old draft horses, in 1870. 

JAMES E. JOHNSON, Deputy Sheriff and Constable, Lexington; born in Tippecanoe 
Co., Ind., Sept. 22, 1846, where he resided until his removal to Lexington Township, this county, 
in the fall of 1860; here he followed farming until the war broke out, then enlisted in Company 
G, 4th Il. Cav., in Aug., 1861, serving until mustered out at the expiration of his term of serv- 
ice, Oct. 1, 1864. In the early part of the war he served as Orderly for Gen. Wallace, at Forts 
Henry and Donelson; was with his regiment and participated in battles of Shiloh, siege of 
Corinth, siege of Vicksburg, battle of Black River and many skirmishes through Mississippi and 
other parts of the South. Returned to Lexington Township in 1864; was appuinted Marshal in 
1876, elected Constable in 1877 and appointed Deputy Sheriff in 1878. Married in 1867, to 
Miss Mary L. Bishop, who was born in Franklin Co., Ohio; four children by this union—John 
H., Jennie, Lena and Edna. 

WM. H. KENNEDY, banker, Lexington; born in Brown Co., Ohio, Dec. 16, 1831, and is 
a son of Hugh W.and Minerva E. (Logan) Kennedy; his father is a native of Virginia, but 
removed to Ohio about fifty years ago; his mother was born in Kentucky. The subject of this 
sketch came to Lexington, his present home, in the spring of 1856, his first occupation being 
that of clerk in the store of the late Dr. Goddard, serving in that capacity for the period of one 
month, at a salary of $16, paying for his board for the same period $15; he followed the occu- 
pation of clerk some time. for various parties, and subsequently became a partner of I. Harness, in 
the clothing business, and afterward a partner ofS. R. Claggitt, in general trade. In 1867, he engaged 
in the live-stock business, but, the following year, the Bank of Lexington was established, and he 
became cashier, which position he has since held. He has served as Town Clerk, School Direc- 
tor and Township Treasurer ; owns 320 acres of farm lands, valued at $12.000. In 1858, he 
was married to Miss Caroline, daughter of I. Harness; she was born in Lexington; six chil- 
dren by this union, five of whom are living—Arthur M., Eugene A., Ella E., Lucian and 
Lucy; Leonard A. died in 1865. Mr. K. is Secretary of Lexington Lodge, No. 482, A., F. 
& A. M. 

DAVID LAPSLEY, dealer and shipper of live-stock, Lexington; born in Richland Co., 
Ohio, May 18, 1842, but removed to Huron Co., Ind., in childhood; came to Illinois in 1858, 
locating at Lincoln, Logan Co., where he remained two years; then removed to Lexington, his 
present home, and engaged in farming. Enlisted in the Marine Artillery in 1863; in connec- 
tion with this organization, there was an attempt on the part of New York City to get the credit 
for these soldiers, who were mostly from Illinois; the attention of Gov. Yates being called to 
this fact, an investigation was made, the fraud shown up and the organization disbanded, after 
being in the service some seven months. Mr. L. was married in 1876. to Miss Clara M. Grove, 
who was born in Marshall Co., Ill.; one child by this union—Zella. Mr. Lapsley is a member 
of the Town Council. 

WILLIAM McCRACKEN, merchant, general stock, Selma; born in Franklin Co., Ohio, 
July 28, 1828, where he resided until 1852, removing to Illinois in the fall of that year, locating 
at Pleasant Hill, this county. His business during the first nine years of his residence here 
was in running saw-mills. In 1861, he enlisted in Company G, 33d Ill. Inf., and remained with 
the regiment till Feb., 1862, when he was transferred to the navy, being sssigned to duty on 
board gunboat Pittsburg; was discharged on account of disability off Fort Pillow, in April, 
1862. In 1864, he engaged in the mercantile business at Pleasant Hill, where he has since 
resided. He was married in 1864, to Miss Nancy J. MeKee, who was born in Adams Co., Ohio; 
four children by this union—Maggie E., Jumes H., George W, and Nellie M. 

ISAAC S. MAHAN, Sr., attorney and Notary Public, Lexington. Born in Highland Co., 
Ohio, Jan. 2, 1831, but removed in early childhood to Brown Co., with his father’s family, and, 
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in 1846, to Illinois, locating at Lexington, his present home, where for several years he worked 
at the carpenter s trade and clerked in stores. In 1857, he was elected Justice of the Peace, 
which office he held until 1877, a period of twenty years. He commenced the study of law in 
1854, but discontinued until 1835, when he again resumed, being admitted to the bar of the 
State in July, 1867; has served as member of the Town Council several terms, and also held 
other minor offices. Married in Jan., 1857, to Miss Frances S., sister of Dr. Luce; she was 
born in Erie Co., Penn., Aug. 2, 1835; died Oct. 9, 1869. He was again married, in 1870, to 
Miss Margaret J. Shephard (Kennedy), who was born in Sardinia, Brown Co., Ohio, Sept. 13, 
1833; two children by this union—lsaac S., Jr., and Reba L. Mr. M. claims to have had quite 
an extended experience in railroading, but in view of the many dangers to life and limb, 
he abandoned it many years ago. He is a member of McLean Lodge, No. 206, I. O. O. F. 

JACOB C. MAHAN, flour, feed and grain, Lexington; born in Highland Co., Ohio, July 
21, 1826, where he resided till the fall of 1842, then removing with his father’s family to 
Illinois, locating near Lexington, wnich at that time was a town of rather smali proportions— 
three or four dwellings and a blacksmith shop. In 1847, he engaged in merchandising at Lex- 
ington, which he followed for several years, and, in 1865, with others, established the banking 
firm of J. C. Mahan & Co., which is still operated under the same firm name. In 1867, he 
built the first brick block erected in the town of Lexington; he has served as Supervisor, mem- 
ber of the Town Council and Justice of the Peace. In 1849, he was married to Miss Ann E. 
Brown, who was born in Frankfort, Ky.; she died in Sept., 1872; by this union there were 
seven children, six of whom are living—George S., William R., Francis E., Ella G. (wife of N- 
K. Jones), Permelia C. and Maud P.; Charles K. died in 1866. He was again married, in 1873, 
to Susie F. Poor, who is a native of Massachusetts; of the two children by this union but one 
is living—Melville P.; Herbert B. died in 1875. Mr. M.is a member of McLean Lodge, 
No. 206, I. 0. 0. F.; owns 400 acres of farm lands, valued at $12,000, and city property, 
valued at $15,0U0. " 

STEPHEN MERRILL, photographer, Lexington; born in Alleghany Co., Md., Oct. 11, 
1830, where he resided until 1864, removing 10 Illinois in the fall of that year; his first location 
was Lexington, his present home, where he has since followed his present occupation. He has 
served as a member of the Town Council three terms. In 1860, he was married to Miss Rachel 
R. Rohrbough, who was born in Upshur Co., Va.; they have two children—Swayze B. L. and 
William B. Mr. Merrill has followed his present business for something over seventeen years ; 
all work warranted and children’s pictures a specialty. 

ALMARON J. MOON (Smith & Moon), general stock, Lexington; born in Fayette Co., 
Ohio, Dec. 19, 1837; removing, at the age of 22, to this State, locating in Lawndale Township, 
McLean Co., where, for several years, he followed farming and stock-raising; in 1863, he 
removed to Lexington Township, and to his present home in 1870, and engaged in the mercantile 
business, under the firm name of Smith & Moon; he still owns 285 acres of farm land, 
valued at $11,400. Married in 1861, to Miss Zerelda J. Batterton, who was born in Lawn- 
dale Township, this county, her father having settled in the county at an early day; they 
have two children—Irena and Martha. Mr. M.is a member of Lexington Lodge, No. 482, 
AY, Fos AL Nie 

DAVID PARKHILL, farmer, carpenter and builder, Sec. 2; P. O. Lexington; born in 
Fayette Co., Penn., Dec. 29, 1811, where he resided until 1845, then moved to Pittsburgh, that 
State, where he worked at his trade, mostly in connection with steamboat building; in 1854, he 
removed to Illinois, locating at Bloomington in March of that year, and two years later removed 
to his present home; owns eighty-two acres of land in Lexington Township. Married, in 1838, 

_to Miss Mary Reeves, who was born in Westmoreland Co., Penn , in May, 1806; one child by 
this union— Margaret ‘Jane, wife of F. B Luccock. 

JOHN W. POWLEY, dealer in stoves, tinware, ete., ici fet on born in Shippens- 
burg, Cumberland Co., Penn., April 29, 1837, where he resided until his removal to Illinois, in 
the spring of 1855; he located at Lexington, his present home, at the above date, and engaged 
in his present business, manufacturing, in May of that year, the first tinware made in Lexing- 
ton. In September, 1861, he enlisted in the 33d I. V. I. as musician, and remained with the 
regiment until mustered out at Old Town Landing, Ark., by order of the War Department, in 
August, 1862; in 1868, he crossed the plains, and after a short stay in Colorado, returned to 
Lexington, and resumed his former occupation; he has served as member of the Town Council 
two years, and Constable six years. Married in 1867, to Miss Maggie K. Bricker, who was 
born in Franklin Co., Penn.; five ohildren by this union—Reese B., Mabel E, Anna G., John 
W., Jr. and Emma K. 

CHARLES H. PREBLE, st»ck-dealer and shipper, Lexington; born in Erie Co., Penn., 
Feb. 25, 1832, where he resided until 1854, removing to Illinois in the fall of that year, locating 
at Lexington his present home; he was engaged in mercantile pursuits until 1872, when he 
engaged in his present business, which he has since followed; he has served as member of the 
Town Council three terms, and is a member of the present board. In January, 1856, he married 
hg Martha Kent, who was born in Chautauqua Co., N. Y.; five children by this union—Edith 
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THOMAS E. SCRIMGER, farmer and stock-raiser, Sec. 23; P. O. Selma; born in Rich- 
mond Co., Va., July 1, 1818, but removed to Ohio with his father’s family in 1835, locating near 
Columbus, that State; in September, 1852, he came to Illinois, stopping at Pleasant Hill, this 
county, the first winter, and removing to the farm where he now resides the following spring. 
Mr. S. was among the first to settle on a prairie farm in this vicinity; owns 200 acres of land; 
he was the first Assessor of Lexington Township, after township organization. Married Sept. 
24, 1840, to Miss Margaret McCracken, who was bora in Ohio Jan. 1, 1817; died Jan. 28, 1862; 
four children by this union—two living—George E. and Mary R., wife of S. H. Palmer. Henry 
A. enlisted in Co. G, 33d [. V. I., in 1861; discharged Dec. 20, 1862; died Jan. 18, 1863. 
James W., enlisted in Co. C, 94th I. V. I. in 1862; mustered out July 17, 1865; died July 14, 
1866. Was again married Nov. 8, 1862, to Julia A. Parker, who was born in Steuben Co., N. Y.; 
four children by this union—three living—Ella C., Josie E. and Schuyler E.; one died ininfancy. 

JAMES N. SMAIL, farmer and stock-raiser, Sec. 34; P. O. Lexington; born in Morrow 
Co , Ohio, March 15, 1850, where he resided .until 11 years of age; in 1861, he removed to 
Iowa, thence to Indiana the following year; in the fall of 1866, he removed to Illinois, locating 
in Coles Co., returning to Indiana two years later; since the spring of 1874, his home has been 
in Lexington Township, this county ; owns forty-six acres of land. Married, in 1873, to Mar- 
garet A., daughter of Milton Bull; she was born in this county; children by this union— 
Cora A, James A. Mr. 8. resided in Kansas during the fall and winter of 1871 and spring of 
1872, where he was engaged in teaching. 

RICHARD STEVENSON, Postmaster, Lexington; born in Chambersburg, Franklin Co., 
Penn., Dec. 28, 1828, where he resided until 1850; then removing to Lexingion, Va., where he 
worked at carriage-making. In 1853, he was married to Miss Mary E. Buchanan, who was born 
in Virginia ; by this union there were seven children, five of whom are living—Alice, Amelia, Fan- 
nie, Nellie and Cora; lost two—Eddie died in 1865, Sallie in 1855; in May, 1857, he removed to his 
present home, where he followed wagon and carriage manufacturing for some ten years; after- 
ward engaging in other business, and is now a member of the firm of Edwards & Stevenson. 
Mr. 8S. has served as Assessor, and for several years a member of the Town Council; he was 
appointed to his present position in 1878. Member of Lexington Lodge No. 482,A.,F. & A. M., 
and McLean Lodge No. 206, I. O. O. F. 

JESSE TRIMMER, deceased, Lexington; Mr. Trimmer was born in Hunterdon Co., N. 
J., March 14, 1818: in the summer of 1826, he moved with his father’s family to Illinois; first 
stopping at Smith’s Grove, this county, and soon after locating in what is now Money Creek 
Township ; in the following October his father, John Trimmer, died, leaving to the care of his 
widow a family of eight children. The subject of this sketch was married in 1839, to Miss 
Amanda Gilmore, who was born in Fayette Co., Ohio; her father’s family having settled in 
Money Creek Township, in 1837; Mr. Trimmer’s death occurred Aug. 27, 1876, his wife surviv- 
ing him until Jan. 30, 1878; they had ten children, six of whom are still living—Eliza A., wife 
of John T. McNaught; John F., who enlisted in the 94th Illinois Infantry in 1864, was trans- 
ferred to the 87th Illinois Infantry in 1865, and mustered out in May, 1866; Sarah E., wife of 
Joseph A. Scott; David F., whose sketch is given below; Mary and Enos A. William, the eldest 
of the family, enlisted in the 33d [linois Infantry in 1861, and served till November, 1862, 
when he was discharged on account of sickness, and died soon after of disease contracted in the 
army. 
DAVID F. TRIMMER, loans, and dealer in live stock, Lexington; Mr. Trimmer, who is a 
son of Jesse and Amanda Trimmer, was born in Money Creek Township, this county, July 27, 
1851; until 19 years of age, he worked on his father’s farm; then attended the State Normal 
University at Bloomington two years, afterward being engaged in teaching. In 1874, he located 
at Lexington, his present home, and, during the same year, he was married to Miss Josephine ° 
McCafferty, who was born in Money Creek Township ; they have two children—Floy and Myrtle. 
Mr. Trimmer owns 240 acres of land in Money Creek Township, and a half interest in 200 acres 
in Gridley Township. 

DAVID H. VANDOLAUH, stock-raiser and shipper; P. O. Lexington: born in Money Creek 
Township, this county, Nov. 8. 1841; his father, James Vandolah, having settled in the town- 
ship in the fall of 1835. The subject of this sketch worked on his father’s farm until 1855, 
when he came to Lexington, his present home, and attended school, soon after engaging in livery 
and stock business, the latter having been his principal business for a period of over twenty years. 
Mr. V., with others, established the Bank of Lexington, Dec 16, 1868, under the firm name of 
IIiarness, Vandolah & Co. He has served as member of the Town Council several terms. Mar- 
ried in 1864, to Miss Britiana Bray, who was born in Owen Co., Ind.; two children by this 
union—James and Sheridan. Mr. Vandolah has a fine stock-farm of 500 acres four miles west 
of Lexington, well-watered, having several good springs which furnish pure water for stock 
throughout the entire year. 

JOHN W. WATERS, M. D., physician, (office in People’s Drug Store,) Lexington; born in 
Montgomery Co., Md., Dec. 16, 1828, but removed in childhood with his father’s family to Cen- 
tral Ohio; he received his early education at West Bedford Academy, and, at the age of 20, 
commenced the study of medicine with Dr. llenry Waters, of Elizabethtown, Ohio, graduating 
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at Sterling Medical College, at Columbus, in March, 1855, having commenced the practice of 
medicine at Dallas, Darke Co., some three years prior to the above date. In the spring of 1855, 
he removed to Illinois, locating at Selnia, this county, where he resumed the practice of his pro- 
fession; during the winter of 1860-61, he attended lectures at Rush Medical College, at 
Chicago, and again in 1864-65; he is also a member of the Illinois State Medical Society; 
in 1868, he removed to his present home and became a partner with Mr. Reynolds in the drug 
business, whose entire interest he purchased in 1871. What is known as the “Smith Block,’’ 
was built by Dr. Waters, Milton and William M. Smith in 1868, and, in 1876, he sold his drug 
stock to Grier & Poor. His first wife, to whom he was married in 1853, died the following year; 
her place of nativity was Darke Co., Ohio; his second marriage was in 1857, to Miss Nannie C. 
Park, who was born in Washington Co., Penn.; they have one son—Frank P., now 21 years 
of age, and a resident of Barbour Co, Kan., where he is engaged in the stock business. 
Although the Doctor has had some business interests to look after, he has been in the constant 
practice of his profession in this vicinity for the past twenty-four years. Owns 440 acres of 
farm lands, valued at $30 per acre, and city property, valued at $12,000. 


CHENOA TOWNSHIP. 


8S. C. ALLEN, general merchant; Chenoa; was born in York Co., Maine, March 2, 1826; 
when he was about 10 years old, he went to sea as cabin-boy on board his uncle’s ship, and fol- 
lowed the sea for seven years, during which time he made two voyages around the world and 
one trip to Africa; he visited China, Sumatra, all of the West India Islands, and all the points 
on the Atlantic coast from Greenland, to New Orleans. After leaving the sea, he learned the 
hide and leather trade and settled in Peabody, Mass., and engaged in the manufacture of leather, 
in which he was very successful; he also afterward entered the wholesale hide and leather busi- 
ness in Boston, aud continued that with good success until 1857, when he removed to Illinois ; 
he followed farming in New Rutland for several years, and then built a store in that place and 
engaged in general merchandising; he came to Chenoa in 1869 and continued merchandising 
until 1875 when he was obliged to succumb to the pressure of the times, and suspend business ; 
he shortly settled up his affairs, however, and resumed trade, and is now doing a successful busi- 
ness, having one of the largest stocks in town of such goods as suit the demand. He was mar- 
ried March 4, 1856, to Mrs. M. J. Mover, of Kensington, N. II. 

JAMES BRADY, farmer and stock-raiser; P.O. Chenoa; was born in County Dublin, 
Ireland, Feb. 2, 1837; he came to America at the age of 11 years, and lived two years in 
Toronto, C. W.; in 1853, he came to Putnam Co., Ill., where he lived till 1862; he then came to 
Yates Township, McLean Co., when that township was very new; the deer were so plentiful they 
had to be driven away from the corn; he lived there two years, and, in 1864, settled on his pres- 
ent home, one mile south of Chenoa, Mr. Brady is aself-made man, a most successful farmer 
and a prominent stock-dealer, having made some of the largest shipments of stock from McLean 
Co.; he owns a well-improved farm of 156 acres. He was married August 25, 1858, to Miss 
Jane Boyd, who was born in County Antrim, Ireland, in July, 1839; they have eight children— 
Lawrence H., Edwin M., Samucl T., Louis R., Mary E., Jennie A., Roscoe J. and Gracie H. Mr. 
Brady was a member of the first Board of School Directors in his district, both in Yates and 
Chenoa Townships, and helped build the schoolhouses in both districts. He has served as 
Director seven years, and been Treasurer of the Board of Highway Commissioners three years. 

BESLEY & WIGHTMAN, dealers in hardware, stoves, tinware, farm machinery, etc., 
Chenoa. This firm was established in 1866, and has had a steadily increasing trade in every- 
thing that pertains to their line of business ; among the goods handled by them may be men- 
tioned the following: The Harrison wagon, Nichols, Shepard -& Co.’s threshing machines and the 
Sweepstake threshing machine, Buckeye reaper and mower, Furst & Bradley sulky plow and 
rake, ete., Marseilles corn-sheller and Keystone and Barlow rotary corn-planters; in cooking 
stoves they represent the Challenge Stove Works, of Peoria, and the Bloomington Stove Company ; 
their leading base-burner is the ‘‘Climax,’’ manufactured by Tapplin & Rice, Akron, Ohio; 
besides these, they carry a complete line of heavy and shelf hardware, tinware and general 
house-furnishing goods. G. W. Besley, the senior partner, was born in Oakland Co., Mich. 
May 19, 1841; came with his parents to Waukegan, IIl., in 1853; in 1861, he left home, going 
to Oquawka, Peoria and Clinton, IIl., learning the tinner’s trade in the last-named place. In 
September, 1864, he enlisted in Co. D, 146th I. V. I., was promoted to Sergeant and served ten 
months, doing provost duty at Quincy, Springfield and Mount Sterling; returned to Waukegan 
and remained till his removal to Chenoa in 1866. He was married Feb. 3, 1869, to Miss Sarah 
M. Bacom, of Chenoa, and has two children—Winnie A. and Flora J. J. E. Wightman was 
born in Steuben Co., N. Y., June 10, 1837; in 1838, his parents removed to McHenry Coss lille 
where he remained till 1852, when he went to Chicago and learned the tinner’s trade ; he first. 
started in business in McHenry, Ill., in 1857; two apne later he removed to 0 Waukegan, and 
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thence, three years afterward to Clinton, IIl., where he followed the hardware and stove business 
until 1866, when he came to Chenoa; he hag served six years as Alderman, and is the present 
Mayor of the city, to which office he was elected in the spring of 1877; he has been President 
of the Board of Edueation for the past ten years. He was married Dec. 31, 1857, to Miss 
Isabella M, Atkinson, of St. Charles, [1l., and has three children living—Henrietta E., Hattie B. 
and John E., Jr. 

A. If. COPELAND, ticket agent for the Chicago, Alton & St. Louis Railroad Co., and man- 
ager of the Western Union Telegraph Office, Chenoa; was born in Middlebury, Vt., June 7, 
1830; after receiving an academie education, he learned the printer’s trade, which, owing to ill- 
health, he abandoned, after following it five years, and entered the Middlebury post office as 
Assistant Po-tmaster, and, at the same time, manager of the American Telegraph Office; after 
-vbout a year, he left the post office, and engaged in the book, news and publishing business, con- 
tinuing, however, in charge of the telegraph office, and also agent for the National and Fiske & 
Co.’s Express for severnl years ; in 1868, he came to Chenoa, and assumed charge of the C., A. 
& St. L., ticket office. Mr. Copeland was married Nov. 12, 1855, to Miss Franees L. Copeland, 
of Granville, Ohio, and has two children—George E., now clerk in the Internal Revenue Office, 
in Springfield, and Hattie A. Mr. Copeland is eminent in the Masonic fraternity; he was made 
a Mason in —— Lodge, No. 2, at Middlebury, Vt.: exalted to Royal Arch degree in 
Jerusalem Chapter, No. 3, Vergennes, Vt.; received the degree of Royal and Select Master in 
Vergennes Council; was charter member of Potter Chapter, R. A. M., and Middlebury Council, 
R. & S. M.. at Middlebury, Vt.; he is Secretary of Chenoa Lodge, No, 292, A., F. & A. M., and is 
also Past High Priest and charter member of Chenoa Chapter, No. 143, R. A. M. He has also 
been a prominent Odd Fellow; was Grand Treasurer of the Grand Lodge of Vermont, and, since 
coming to Chenoa, has represented the Lodge in the Grand Lodge of Illinois; he has held all the 
offices in the Lodge, both here and in the East, and is Past D. D. G. M., of Chenoa Lodge, No. 
387, and is also Encampment member. 

C. J. CHISAM, freight agent of the Chicago, Alton & St. Louis Railroad Company, Chenoa; 
is a native of New York; he was born in Taberg, Oneida Co., March 13, 1856; when about 14 
years old, he entered a dry-goods store, in Holland Patent, in his native county, and continued 
elerking until 1872; he then came West, and entered the service of the Chicago, Alton & St. 
Louis Railroad Company as cashier of the freight department at Springfield, Ill., where he 
remained until his appointment as freight agent at Chenoa; he is careful and punctual in the 
discharge of the duties of the position, and all having freight business to transact with the road 
are always sure of a prompt and gentlemanly attention, while the company are equally certain 
that their interests will be guarded with the same promptness and vigilance. 

HENRY CRABB, blacksmith and manufacturer of wagons, buggies, etc., Chenoa; was born 
in Forfarshire on the eastern coast of Scotland, fifty miles from Edinburgh and the same dis- 
tance from Aberdeen, on the 15th of November, 1830; at 15 years of age, he learned the trade 
of a blacksmith, and afterward worked in large machine-shops in Arbroath, a large manufsctur- 
ing town in his native county, where he became familiar with all branches of the machinist’s 
trade; in August, 1854, he left home and came to America; he came direct to Tazewell Co., II1., 
and worked two years in Washington and awhile in Morton; he eame to Chenoa in 1866, and 
started his blacksmith and wagon shop, which he still continues; he manufactures wagons and 
buggies, does horse-shoeing and a general repairing of plows, farm machinery, ete. He was 
married Jan. 29, 1866, to Miss Margaret 8S. Guthrie, of Peoria, a native of Glasgow, Scotland ; 
they have four children—Jennie M., Annie C., Harry G. and Grace G. Mr. Crabb has served 
one term as member of the Chenoa Board of Aldermen. 

FRANK A. DUNN, traveling auditor of the Toledo, Peoria & Warsaw Railroad; P. O. 
Chenoa; was born in Androscoggin Co., Me., Sept. 9, 1850; in 1864, his parents removed West, 
settling in Richmond, Ind., where they still reside; in 1867, he entered the office of the Pitts- 
burg, Cincinnati and St. Louis Railroad as message-boy to learn telegraphing, and, in 1868, was 
appointed operator at Bradford Junction, Ohio, and continued in the employ of that road at 
different points until 1871; he then went to St. Louis as train-dispatcher for the St. Louis & Iron 
Mountain Railroad Co., which position he held until 1873, when he went to Peoria and took a 
like position with the Toledo, Peoria & Warsaw Company ; in 1874, he took the Chenoa Station as 
agent for the same road, and continued as such one year, when he was appointed traveling 
auditor of the road; he is one of the most faithful and efficient officials in the employ of that 
company. Ife was married Sept. 19, 1875, to Miss Addie W. Payne, a daughter of J. D. Payne, 
of Chenoa, and has two children. 

EVAN DAVIES, farmer and stock-raiser; P. O. Chenoa; came to McLean Co. in 1858— 
twenty-one years ago; he was born in Merionethshire, Wales, April 10, 1826, and developed 
those hardy traits of character, for which the people of that country are noted; and these habits 
of industry, frugality and integrity have been of inestimable value to him, in the more fertile 
valley of the Mississippi; he was raised on a farm, and came to the United States in 1856, and 
after living two years in Oneida Co., N. Y., removed to Illinois, locating in Chenoa Township, 
McLean Co., and is therefore one of the earliest settlers in the township; ‘he owns a good farm 
of 160 acres. the result of his own efforts. THe was married April 9, 1852, to Miss Ellen Evans, 
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who was bornin Merionethshire, Wales, in May, 1823; they have had three children, two of 
whom are living-—Jennie E. and Charles H.; one son, David E., died Oct. 24, 1873, at the age 
of 19. Mr. Davies held the office of School Director for six years in succession. 

G. V. EWING, M. D., physician and surgeon, Chenoa; has been a practicing physician in 
this county for the past ten years; he was born in Ashland Co., Ohio, Feb. 12, 1831; his gen- 
eral education was obtained at the Vermilion Collegiate Institute in his native towoa—Hayesville, 
Ohio; in 1849, he began the study of medicine, and after reading one year, he entered the 
Cleveland Medical College, where he graduated and received the degree of M. D. in 1852; 
returning to Hayesville, he practiced medicine there two years, removing thence to Stephenson 
Co., Ill., in 1854, and was engaged in practicing his profession there for fifteen years, coming to — 
Chenoa in 1869. Dr. Ewing has never dabbled in politics, but has devoted all his energies to 
the study of medical science, and the duties of his extended and successful practice. Heisa 
member of the Stephenson and Woodford County Medical Societies. He was married Mareh 
22, 1852, to Miss Martha Kuhn, a daughter of Rev. Jacob Kuhn, professor of languages in-the 
Vermilion Collegiate Institute. She died in 1866, leaving five children, four of whom are living 
—Frank C. (now of Wheatland, Cal.), Mary V., Florence N. and Granville R. He was married 
again April 28, 1870, to Miss E. S. Wilson, of Lexington, Ohio. 

JOSEPH EVANS, retired farmer; P. O. Chenoa; was born in Worcestershire, England, 
March 26, 1811. He learned his father’s trade of a glover, but on becoming of age, engaged in 
merchandising. In 1844, he came to this country and settled in Morton, Tazewell Co., II1., 
seven miles from Peoria. He began life in this State poor, and, though land in those days was 
cheap, was able to purchase but forty acres, but by industry and economy he gradually accumu- 
’ jated some money, which he invested in land, selling it when he could do so at a profit; he con- 
tinued this on a more extended scale, as his means increased, making it a rnle, however, never to 
buy more than he conld pay for. Three years after Mr. Evans’ settlement in Morton, Mr. Lin- 
coln, then in Congress, secured his appointment as Postmaster, which position he held eleven 
years. He was elected Justice of the Peace in 1850, serving eight years. In 1864, he purchased 
a farm of 160 acres, in Chenoa Township, whither he moved in 1866; in February, 1877, he 
moved into the city; he served as Justice of the Peace from 1870 to 1874, and for the past three 
years has been Commissioner of Highways. He was married in April, 1836, to Miss Harriet 
Holloway, Worcester, England, and has seven children living—Harriet, now Mrs. Griesser, of 
Tazewell Co.; Mary, wife of Francis Webb, of Tazewell Co.; Alfred; Jane, now Mrs. William 
Roberts, of Ringgold Co., Iowa; Herbert, Ralph and Dora. 

ROBERT J. ELLIOTT, farmer and stock-raiser, Sec. 19; P. O. Lexington; wag born in 
Mahoning Co.. Ohio, July 14, 1839; the family descended from John Elliott, the missionary, and 
the first man to translate the Bible into the Indian dialect; his parents died when he was quite 
young. At the age of 16 he went to Lawrence Co., Penn., to live with an uncle, and was living, 
there at the breaking-out of the war of the rebellion; he enlisted in Co. D, 184th Penn. V. L., 
in 1862, and was mustered in at Harrisburg, Mug. 10; he served nine months in the army of the 
Potomac, taking part in the five-days battle of Fredericksburg, and the five-days battle of Chan- 
cellorsville; he was mustered out in May, 1863, and, in the fall of the same year, came to Illinois, 
and settled on a farm in Lexington Township; in 1871, he removed to Chenoa Township, where 
he now resides. He was married Nov. 1, 1864, to Miss Emeline Flesher, a daughter of George 
Flesher, of Lexington Township ; she was born in McLean Co., March 31, 1845; they have five 
children—George H., Willie D , Peter W., Frank L.and Arty C. Mr. Elliott has served six 
years as School Director. 

WARREN M. FALES, dealer in general merchandise, Chenoa, The above-named gentleman 
has done business in Chenva for the past sixteen years. He was born in Dedham, Mass., April 
11, 1833. When he was 18 years old, he learned the carver’s trade, which he followed about 
five years, and then engaged in the mercantile business, in which he continued until his removal 
to Illinois, in 1861. The first year in this State he spent in Wenona, and in 1862 came to Chenoa 
and opened a store. He is not only the oldest merchant now in business in the town, but he 
carries the largest stock both in extent and variety, consisting of dry goods, boots and shoes, 
clothing, hats, caps, notions, groceries, queensware, etc.; his large store occupies the west half 
of the Hamilton Block, the upper part of which contains two public halls. Mr. Fales is a suc- 
cessful business man, owning considerable property in town, besides a section of land in Texas 
and a quarter-section in Kansas. He is now engaged in building a fine residence in the city. 
He has served several terms as Alderman of Chenoa, and been several years a member of the 
Board of Education. He was married May 15, 1863, to Miss Charlotte B. Nichols, of Reading, 
Mass., and has three children—Florence Elizabeth, Warren Dexter and Susan Agnes. 

DR. J. M. GALLEHUE, dentist, Chenoa. In the practice of dentistry, perhaps more than in 
any other profession, superior ability is necessary to snecess in a country town, owing to the 
prevalent idea in the public mind that first-class dental work is only to be obtained in the larger 
cities ; but notwithstanding this mistaken notion, Dr. Gallehue has, during his five years’ prac- 
tice in Chenoa, satisfied the people that they can not only obtain as fine work, but at much lower 
prices than in the cities; he is the only dentist in the place, has an extensive practice, and all 
his work is warranted to give entire satisfaction to his customers. Dr. Gallehue was born in 
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Madison Co., Va , Nov. 16, 1852, being a son of John Gallehue, now of Lexington, in this county. 
He came to McLean Co. with his parents at the age of 7 years; he left home in 1870, and the 
next year began the study of dentistry in Lexington; after one year, he went to El Paso, IIl., 
and continued his studies with Dr. M. H. Patton, of that place; after completing which, he 
practiced with him about eight months, coming to Chenoa in 1874. He was married March 25, 
——, to Miss Mary McLean, of Lexington, and has one child—Herbert Glenn. i! 

JOIN CHRISTIAN GERISCH, of the firm of Gerisch Bros., dealers in live stock and pro- 
prietors of the Chenoa Meat Markets, Chenoa; isa native of Germany; he was born in Hoch- 
statten Ilesse-Darmstadt, on the 25th of March, 1848. When he was 14 years old, he was 
apprenticed to the butcher’s trade; after completing which, he worked one year, and in 1865 
came to the United States; remained a short time in New York City, and then came on to 
Chenoa; he spent but a few months here at that time, however, but went to Peoria and stayed 
two years, and then returned to Chenoa and entered upon his present business with his brother 
John Adam Gerisch ; they have now been in business as a firm for eleven years, are the only 
firm engaged in their line of trade in the town, and do an extensive and prosperous business, 
having two markets in the place; they are among the most successful business men of Chenoa. 
Mr. Gerisch was married Jan. 25, 1872, to Miss Lena A. Fellwock, of Livingston Co., and has 
two children—Minnie M. and Nettie A. : 

JOHN ADAM GERISCH, of the firm of Gerisch Bros., dealers in live stock and proprietors 
of the Chenoa Meat Markets, Chenoa; was born in Hochstatten, Hesse-Darmstadt, Germany, Dec. 
12, 1839. His father owned an oil-well and farm near the Rhine, just at the foot of the vine. 
clad hills, in the richest part of Germany, ten miles from Darmstadt, the capital of the State. and 
twenty-two miles from Heidelberg. Mr. Gerisch came to this country in 1863, and after spend- 
ing a short time in New York City and Guttenburgh, N. J., he came to Peoria, Ill., and the next 
year (1864) he came to Chenoa, and in 1865 began the butchering business with his brother 
Jacob Gerisch. In the fall, he went to Chicago and remained six months, returning to Chenoa 
in the spring of 1866, since which time he has been engaged in business here. He was married 
Oct. 7, 1867, to Miss Augusta Amelia Fellwock, of Livingston Co., Ill.; she was born in Saxony, 
Germany, Sept. 25, 1844, and came to this country with her parents when but a child. 

E. P. G. HOLDERNESS, M. D., physician and surgeon, Chenoa; was born in Manchester, 
England, Nov. 5, 1832, being a son of Dr. William Holderness, a physician of that city. The 
same year, 1832, his parents emigrated to America and settled in Kentucky, being among the 
early pioneers of that part of the State; his father is now a resident of California, When but 
a boy. the Doctor learned the printing business in the office of the Ripley Bee, in Ohio, but 
abandoned it for the more congenial employment of studying medicine under his father’s 
instruction; he practiced with his father until 1855, when he became a student of the Eclectic 
Medical Institute, in Cincinnati; In 1856, he came to Bloomington and continued his studies, 
working in the mean time at the printer’s trade to meet expenses; he then taught school in 
McLean and Peoria Connties, and, in 1858, began practice with Dr. J. W. Waters, of Pleasant 
Hill (now of Lexington); he graduated from the Missouri Medical College, of St. Louis, in 1860, 
and continued to practice in Pleasant Hill one year, removing thence to Towanda, where he 
remained until 1876, when he came to Chenoa, where he enjoys a large and lucrative practice. 
Not. satisfied with previous attainments, in the winter of 1864-65, Dr. Holderness attended a 
course of lectures at Bellevue Hospital Medical College, New York City, and another course in 
1874-75, receiving the degree of M. D. from that institution, also. He was married, in 1861, 
to Miss Lurinda Mitchell, of Pleasant Hill, Ill., daughter of William H. Mitchell, now of Fair- 
bury, Ill. 

", H. HARDER, attorney at law and real estate and loan agent, Chenoa; is a native of 
Wayne Co., N. Y.; he was born Feb. 28, 1852; in 1858, his parents removed to Illinois, settling 
in La Salle Co.; he left the farm at the age of 18 years, and spent about two years in traveling 
in different Western States. In September, 1872, he became a student in Union Christian College, 
in Indiana, where he remained over two years; after leaving college, he came to Livingston Co. and 
taught school during the winter, and spent the following summer in the law office of Lawrence & 
Strawn, having previously read law in private for about a year; in the fall of 1875, he entered 
the Union College of Law, Chicago. being admitted to the senior class; graduating in June, 1876, 
he returned to Pontiac and began practice with the firm with whom he had studied the summer 
before. In March, 1877, he removed to Chenoa and engaged in the practice of his profession ; 
he has succeeded in establishing himself firmly in a practice which is quite extensive, consider- 
ing the time he has been here. He was married Nov. 23, 1876, to Miss Lomenda Garner, of 
Pontiac, and has one child—Delight. 

THOMAS Y. HERVEY, farmer and stock-raiser; P.O. Chenoa. Among the prominent 
citizens of the township who have settled here more recently, is the above-named gentleman, 
who came from Livingston Co. in 1874; he was born in Ohio Co., W. Va., Jan. 18, 1837. He 
came to Illinois with his parents in 1849, the family settling in Peoria Co.; there he resided 
until September, 1862, when he enlisted in Co. A, 47th I. V. I., and served till the close of the 
war; he was present at Nashville when Gen. Hood attacked that city; also participated in the 
siege of Vicksburg. battles of Jackson, Miss., Old Spanish Fort, Fort Blakely and several minor 
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engagements. In 1866, he removed to Livingston Co. and purchased 160 acres of land in Pike 
Township, which he improved and made his home till his removal to Chenoa Township in 1874; 
he still owns his farm in Livingston Co., and fifty acres in his home place, making 210 acres in 
all; both farms are well improved. While in Pike Township, he served three terms as School 
Director, one term as Supervisor, and one as Collector; he is now a member of the Board of 
School '‘lrustees. He was married Dec. 26, 1866, to Miss Mary Haweridge, of Peoria Co., IIlL., 
a native of Stockport, England, and has four children—-Nettie E., Walter D., Charles M. and 
Margaret M. 

WILLIAM A. HAYNES, of the firm of Haynes, Jordan & Co., dealers in grain, land. stock, 
coal etc., Chenoa; was born in Marshall Co., Ill., Jan. 12, 1836; he isa son of Samuel Haynes, 
who was born in Genesee Co., N. Y., in 1799, and emigrated to Marshall Co., IIl., in 1835, and 
is now a resident of Chenoa. Mr. Haynes received a public-school education, and in 1863 
started in the grain business, in Sparland, Ill.; two years later, he removed to Lacon and 
engaged with his brother, W. S. Haynes, in the grain and lumber trade; in 1869. he came to 
Chenoa and formed a partnership with R. J. Jordan, his brother becoming a member of the 
firm about a year afterwards. On the burning of their elevator, in 1873, the firm embarked in 
banking, intending to abandon the grain business, but a favorable opportunity presenting itself, 
they sold out their bank and resumed the grain business in the spring of 1878. They are prin- 
cipally engaged in buying corn during the fall and winter and holding it for the spring market ; 
they have had in store, during the past winter, about 250,000 bushelsof corn. Mr. Haynes and 
his brother own four warehouses—two at Chenoa, one at Weston, and onent Meadows. They also 
. own about 1,300 acres of land, lying mainly in Livingston Co., besides quite an amount of town 
property. He has never sought official positions, and with the exception of that of School 
Trustee, for the past eight or nine years, has held no public office. He was married Jan. 1, 
1856, to Miss Delphia Fosdick, of Marshall Co., II. 

WILLIT S. HAYNES, of the firm of Haynes, Jordan & Co., dealers in grain, land, stock, 
coal, etc., Chenoa; is anative of Illinois. He was born in Marshall Co., March 1838, being a 
son of Samuel Haynes. He remained on the farm until the breaking out of the rebellion, when 
he enlisted in Co. H, 58d I. V. I.; was promoted to Sergeant, and participated in the battle of 
Hatch‘e River, Tenn., and several minor engagements. He remained with his regiment about 
two years, and, in July, 1863, was detailed as a clerk in the Quartermaster’s Department, and 
stationed in Memphis. After about two years, he went to Vicksburg in the same capacity, where 
he served another year. Returning in 1866, he engaged with his brother, William A. Haynes, 
in the grain and lumber, in Lacon, Ill., and continued till 1870, when he came to Chenoa and 
became a member of the firm of Haynes, Jordan & Co., whose operations in the grain and 
banking business are given above. His business career, as well as that of the other mem- 
bers of the firm, has been a successful one. He was married Dec. 28, 1871, to Miss E. A, 
Bowen, a daughter of Alfred Bowen, formerly of Woodford Co., but now a resident of Chenoa ; 
was born in West Virginia Dec. 28, 1846; they have one child—Eldon Roy, born Jan, 14, 
1879. 

WILLIAM HOTSENPILLER, farmer and stock-raiser ; P.O. Lexington. Chenoa Township 
not only received a large addition to its population during the years 1867 and 1868, but this 
increase was from a class of people far above the average in intelligence and enterprise. Among 
those who settled in the township in the former year was the subject of this sketch. His resi- 
dence in McLean Co., however, covers a period of twenty years. He is a native of Virginia, 
born in Shenandoah Co. on the 23d of February, 1838, and there lived until 1859. On arriving 
at his majority, he came West and engaged in farming in Lexington Township, McLean Co. In 
1867, he removed to his present farm in See 33, where he owns eighty acres of land. He has 
served nine years as School Director, and takes an active interest in the subject of education, as 
well as in all matters relating to the good of the community. He was married April 4, 1861, 
to Miss Frances M. Derham, of Lexington, who was born in Morgan ‘'o., Va., Dec. 6, 1839; 
they have seven children—Virginia May, Mary Emma, Annie Grace, William Milton, Charles 
Elmer, James Madison and Bessie Eunice. 

ROWLAND J. JONES, farmer; P. 0. Chenoa; was born in Montgomeryshire, Wales, Feb. 
8 1808. He was raised a farmer, and, in 1850, came to America and lived five years in 
Utica, N. Y. In 1855, he moved westward to Cambria Co., Wis., and the following year to 
McLean €o, and settled in Yates Township, six miles southeast of Chenoa, being one of the 
earliest settlers in that part of the county. The northern part of the county was then, for the 
most part, an unbroken prairie, with not a house for miles. Deer and other wild game were 
plentiful. Mr. Jones was then a poor man, but has been industrious and economical, and his 
labors have been rewarded with success, as he is to-day one of the most reliable and highly- 
respected citizens of the township. He removed to his present horee in 1867. He was married 
May 12, 1838, to Miss Jane Davis, of his native county ; of eight children, two are now living 
—Sariah and Abbie, the latter the wife of Rev. C. H. John, of Chillicothe, Mo. Two sons, Jona- 
dab R. and Josiah D., died while in the service of their country, both members of Co. K, 94th 
I. V. I.; Eliakim died in Utica, N. Y., when but a child; John E. died in 1867 at the age of 17; 
the others died in infancy. Mrs. Jones died March 16, 1868. Mr. Jones was married again 
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March 5, 1870, to Mrs. Hattie Harper, who was born in the north of Ireland, and raised in 
the north of Scotland. ‘ 

ROSCOE G. JORDAN, dealer in grain, real estate, stock, coal, ete. (firm of Haynes, Jor- 
dan & Co.), Chenoa; has been a resident of McLean Co. for the past twenty-three years. He 
was born in Oxford Co., Me., July 6, 1834. He received an academic ;education in the North 
Bridgeton Academy, and, in 1856, came to Bloomington, and, after clerking awhile in the Pike 
House, engaged in buying grain. About a year later, he removed to [[udson, and continued 
in the grain and mercantile business until his removal to Chenoa, in 1867. He erected a steam 
elevator, which burned down in 1873. The first two years he did business alone, and, in 1869, 
the firm of Haynes, Jordan & Co. was formed. Mr. Jordan is a large real estate owner, having 
no less than 700 acres of farm lands in McLean Co., beside his interests in Western lands. His 
business career in Chenoa has been a successful one, the firm of which he is a» member being 
among the heaviest grain-dealers in McLean Co. He was married May 1, 1860, to Miss Mary 
Dunham, of McLean Co., and has three children—Mary F., Arthur D. and Abbie. Mr. Jordan 
has been a member of the Chenoa Board of Education for the past nine years, and for several 
years, Alderman of the city. 

ANDREW JACKSON, farmer and stock-raiser; P. O. Chenoa. About a mile southwest of the 
city of Chenoa, on Sec. 15, is undoubtedly the finest farm in Chenoa Township, and one of the 
finest in McLean Co. It contains 480 acres, under a high state of cultivation, and with good 
improvements, the barn especially being noticeable as the best in this part of the county. The 
history of the proprietor, Mr. Jackson, is the history of thousands of other successful farmers 
in this Western country. Coming to Illinois, twenty-five years ago, a poor man in all but that 
energy of character and habits of industry, which warrant success, he worked on a farm by the 
month the first year, in Peoria Co., then rented a farm for several years, and finally, accumu- 
mulating a sufficient sum, engaged in farming on his own land. He was born in Washington Co., 
Penn., Aug. 5, 1829; came to Peoria Uo., Ill., in 1854, landing in Peoria, April 3. In 1868, he 
removed to his present home, purchasing 240 acres of land, subsequently adding thereto, until 
he now owns 480 acres in one body. He was married, Oct. 4, 1854, to Miss Sarah Keyes, of 
Peoria Co., [Il., who was born in Harrison Co., Ohio, Oct. 9, 1833; they have two children— 
Oscar I. and Estella B. Mr. Jackson has served several terms as Commissioner of Highways 
and School Director. 

A. D. KEEPERS, dealer in dry goods, groceries, boots and shoes, etc.; P.O. Chenoa. 
Although this gentleman has only been engaged in business in Chenoa since 1875, he has suc- 
ceeded in building up an extended and healthy trade. Having an experience of seventeen years 
in the dry-goods line, he is enabled to adjust his stock to the demands of his trade, buying only 
in such quantities and of such goods a3 his customers demand; he has few remnants left on 
hand, and his stock, in consequence, presents an exceptionally neat an attractive appearance. 
He keeps a full line of dry and fancy goods, boots and shoes, groceries, etc., and is one of the 
most successful and substantial business men of the place. Mr. Keepers was born in Morris Co., 
N. J., July 26, 1848. When he was about 7 years old, his parents removed to Illinois, locating 
in Gardiner, Grundy Co. He remained on the farm until 1862, and then entered a dry-goods 
store in Wilmington. He remained there but a short time, when he went to Gardiner, and, after 
clerking about five years, engaged in the dry-goods business for himself, in which he continued 
until his removal to Chenoa in 1875. He was married, Aug. 17, 1870, to Miss Tillie Burlew, of 
Watseka, Il. 

WILLIAM E. KETCHAM, general insurance agent, and dealer in groceries, provisions, 
crockery, etc. (firm of Ketcham & Seybolt); P. O. Chenoa.; was born in Otisville, Orange Co., 
N. Y., Sept. 9, 1838. In 1856, he came to Tremont, Tazewell Co., Ill., and engaged in civil engi- 
neering on the Tonica & Petersburg R. R., and assisted in the survey of that road from Wash- 
burn to Petersburg, Ill. In 1858, he was appointed Deputy Sheriff of Tazewell Co., serving two 
years. In Jan., 1861, he obtained a position in the Post Office Department in Washington, D. C., 
and, in September following, was transferred to the pay department ag Paymaster’s Clerk, and 
held that position till Aug., 1865. In Sept , 1865, he came to Chenoa, and, with A. B. Seybolt, 
engaged in the grocery business, which they still continue. For the past three years, he has 
been transacting a general insurance business. In March, 1871, their store was destroyed by fire, 
and they at once erected their present two-story brick building, forming a part of Union Block. 
He has served as City Clerk ‘for nearly five years. He-was married, Jan. 21, 1868, to Miss Mary 
A. Clapp, of Cleveland, Ohio, and has three children living—John, Lillian and Anna. 

WILLIAM KOCH, farmer and stock-raiser ; P. O. Chenoa; is a native of Illinois; born in 
Tazewell Co., April 8, 1848. His father, Caspar Koch, one of the pioneers of Tazewell Co., is 
still living there, and is a prominent citizen of the county. Mr. Koch resided in Tazewell Co. 
till 1865, when he went to E] Paso, Woodford Co., and, in 1867, came to McLean Co. and settled 
on his present farm on Sec. 28, in Chenoa township, where he owns 170 acres of land. He was 
married, on the 6th of February, 1873, to Miss Lydia A. Groutsch, also a native of Illinois, born 
in Peoria Co., May 15, 1849; they have two children living—Emma Bell and Lui Franklin, Mr. 
Koch possesses the characteristics of his German ancestors, of industry, thrift, and careful man- 
agement, combined with the intelligent progressiveness which marks the people of the West; 
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and it is not, therefore, to be wondered at that, during the past half-dozea years, while others 
have succumbed to the pressure of the times, poor crops and low prices, he has made sure and 
steady progress on the road to success. 

LILIE BROTHERS, cigar manufacturers, Chenoa, have been engaged in business here since 
1875; they are both natives of Germany; Adolph Lilie, the elder, was born in Hanover Aug. 
17, 1845; he came to this country in 1866, and, after spending one year in New Jersey, came 
West to Chicago, from which place he went to Salt Lake City, Utah, where he remained about 
six mouths; he then returned to Chicago and clerked about two years in a wholesale wine 
house, after which, he learned cigar making, and followed it until his removal to Chenoa in 
1875. He was married Aung. 27, 1873, to Miss Fannie Bode of Chicago, a native of Saxony, 
Germany, and has three children—Harry, Walter and Adolph. -The younger brother, Henry 
Lilie, was born in Hanover, Nov. 19, 1851; came to the United States in 1868; learned his 
present trade in Mattison, Cook Co., Ill., and remained there until 1875, when he came to Che- 
noa; Lilie Brothers are the only manufacturers of cigars in the place, and make all grades of 
cigars, the finest Havanas as well as the more common grades. 

JOHN MORROW, farmer and stock-raiser: P. O. Chenoa; isa native of Illinois; he was 
bora in Peoria Co., Oct. 5, 1836, being a son of Thomas Morrow, one of the pioneers of that 
county, a native of South Carolina, and who moved from Indiana to Illinois in the year 1832. 
Mr. Morrow was raised on a farm near Princeville, 11l.; in August, 1862, he entered the Union 
army as Second Sergeant of Company K, 86th I. V. I.; took part in the battles of Hartsville 
Ky., Chickamauga, Mission Ridge, Buzzard Roost, Kenesaw Mountain, Jonesboro’, siege of 
Atlanta, and was with Sherman on his famous march from Atlanta to the sea, then up through 
the Carolinas and Virginia, participating in the battles of Bentonville and Averysboro’, N. C., 
and was present at the surrender of Johnson's army; a few weeks before being mustered out, 
he was promoted to First Lieutenant. Returning to Peoria Co., he lived there till 1869, when 
he removed to his present home, where he owns a well-improved farm of 160 acres. He was 
married Nov. 8, 1866, to Miss Maggie Hervey, who was born in Ohio Co., W. Va., Jnly 20, 1839 ; 
they have two children living—William C. and David Thomas. He served as Collector one term 
and School Trustee four years in Peoria Co., and since living here, has been School Director 
three years and Commissioner of Highways three years. 

BENJAMIN J. MARRIOTT, saloon and billiard hall, Chenoa; was born in Lincolnshire, 
England, Oct. 14, 1836: he was raised on a farm, and, in 1856, came to this country, and com- 
ing direct to Peoria Co., Ill.. began work as a hostler in a hotel in Brimfield; he was afterward 
employed for a short time in a brick yard, after which, in 1859, he went to work on a farm in 
Orange Prairie; in 1862, he went to El Paso, and learned the carpenter’s trade, which he fol- 
lowed in that place six years; in 1869, he came to Chenoa and worked at his trade for a while: 
he helped to build Mr. Balboch’s store, and several buildings in the country; he then engaged 
in his present business. which he has followed mainly to the present time. He was married 
Nov. 2, 1865, to Mrs. Eliza Kreis of El Paso, who was born in Tazewell Co., Ill., May 4, 1844; 
they have six children—Elizabeth, Charles H., George W., Alice M., John F. and Mary A. 

W. A. MILLER, proprietor of the Exchange Hotel, Chenoa. ‘We eat to live and live to 
eat,’ and therefore, to point out a good hotel is an act of kindness which is sure to be appre- 
ciated by the hungry traveler; of the Exchange Hotel it can be said with truth, tnat in quality 
and variety of fare and attention to the comfort of its guests, it ig not excelled by any honse on 
the line of the T., P. & W. R. B.; its tables are always supplied with the best the market 
affords, and the genial manner of the proprietor makes the traveler feel ‘‘at home”’ at once. 
Mr. Miller was born in Fulton Co., Penn., July 28. 1849; in 1854, his parents removed te 
Carroll Co., [ll., where he was raised on the farm, attending school at the Mt. Carroll Seminary 
until he was 19 years old; he then went to Grundy Co., [owa, and remained one year; in 1871, 
he went to Livingston Co. and worked on a farm during the summer, clerking in a hardware 
store in Dwight the following winter; in April, 1872, he came to Chenoa, as clerk in the 
Exchange Hotel, of which he became proprietor Jan. 1, 1874. He was married Dec. 3, 1873, to 
Miss Nellie Thomas, a Caughter of Dr. J. H. Thomas, of Chenoa. Mr. Miller is now serving his 
second term as Alderman of the city. 

PROF. J. A. MILLER, Superintendent of Public Schools, Chenoa; was born in Brown 
Co., Ohio, Feb. 5. 1842; until the age of 21, he remained on a farm; in 1863, he entered a 
select school in Sardinia, Ohio, teaching school the following winter; in 1864, he became a stu- 
dent in the Southwestern Normal School, at Lebanon, Ohio, where he spent one year, April 13, 
1865, he was married to Miss Alice S. Chaney, of Brown Co , a native of Highland Co., Ohio; 
they have two children living—Cora E. and Leona G. The same year, 1865, he engaged in mer- 
cantile business in Marathon, Clermont Co., Ohio, which he continued two years. after which he 
taught school one year in his native county ; in the spring of 186%, he removed to Illinois and 
taught three years in Eppard’s Point Township, Livingston Co.; in 1871, both Prof. and Mrs. 
Miller entered the Illinois State Normal School, where he remained two years, Mrs. Miller teach- 
ing the second year in Bloomington; in 1873, he became Principal of the Public Schools in 
Towanda, and held that position five years, Mrs. M. also being engaged in the schools; in 1878, 
he came to Chenoa as Superintendent of the Public Schools, with Mrs. Miller as principal 
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assistant. Prof. Miller has had an experience of 100 months, or over eleven school years in 
teaching, and both himself and his wife are regarded in educational-circles and by the people in 
this section of the State as most able and efficient instructors. 

J. M. MUELLER, farmer and stock-raiser; P. O. Chenoa; was born in the Kingdom of 
Wurtemberg, Germany, Oct. 21, 1821; he was raised a farmer. and came to the United States in 
1853, spending a part of the first year in Palmyra, Mich., near Adrian; he then removed to 
Coldwater, and lived two years and a half, removing thence to Chicago; in 1860, he came to- 
Chenoa Township and rented a farm; not having money enough to move his family from Chicago 
by rail, he purchased a team on credit for the purpose, and, after moving his family, he had 75 
cents in money, and was in debt $210 for his team; he continued to rent until 1870, when he 
removed to his present farm, which he had purchased in 1863; he owns 160 acres, well improved, 
with a fine orchard, containing a great variety of trees adapted to this climate. He was married 
in April, 1847, to Miss Katharina Layer, who was born in Wurtemburg, Germany, June 13, 
1827; of eight children, six are living—William G. (of Rantoul, Champaign Co., Ill.), Mary L. 
(wife of C. P. Dickens, of Chicago), August G. (of Chicago), Louise C. (wife of August Balbach, 
of Chenoa), Edward J. and Louis Alfred. 

E. M. PIKE, of the firm of Pike Brothers, dealers in lumber and building material, hard 
and soft coal, ice, ete., Chenoa ; was born in Casco, Me., July 1, 1838; in 1854, his father, Har- 
rison W. Pike, came to Illinois with his family, consisting of a wife and seven children, and 
located in Bloomington, where he resided until his death, which occurred June 2, 1877; he was 
a prominent stock-dealer and real-estate owner, a man of unusual energy, a successful financier, 
and acquired a comfortable fortune; in 1859, the subject of this sketch entered the State Nor- 
mal School, where he spent two years, and, in August, 1861, he recruited a portion of the 33d 
I. V. I., known as the Normal Regiment, and was made Orderly Sergeant of Co. A.; he was in 
twelve engagements, including the battles of Fredericktown, Mo., Cotton Plant, Ark., Driscol 
Plantation, Port Gibson, Champion Hill, Big River Bridge. siege of Vicksburg, ete. On his 
return, at the close of the war, he was appointed on thé police force in Bloomington, and, in 
1866, was elected Sheriff of McLean Co., serving two years, after which he served during the 
winter as assistant to Revenue Collector Pierce; in 1869, he came to Chenoa, and, with his 
brothers, N. H. and A. H. Pike, engaged in the lumber business. He has been a member of the 
Board of Supervisors for the past three years, besides other public offices. He was married July 
28, 1869, to Miss Eunice Fugate, of Bloomington, and has two children—Edward Scott and Eunice 
Augusta. Both Mr. and Mrs. Pike are earnest and active workers in-the cause of temperance. 

DR. 8S. M. PAYNE, physician, farmer and stock-raiser; P.O. Lexington; was born in 
Salem Township. Washington Co., Ohio, Aug. 25, 1819; his early life was passed mainly on the 
farm; he was educated at Marietta College, in his native county, and, at the age of 23, began 
the study of medicine with Dr. M. D. Sheldon, having previously pursued his studies in private; 
he graduated at the Eclectic Medical College, in Cincinnati, in 1847, and settled in Jonesborough, 
Greene Co., Ind.; he obtained the means of obtaining his education by grafting fruit-trees, and, 
when he began to practice, he had saved enough money in addition to purchase a horse, 
buggy and harness, his pill bags full of medicine, and had $1.50 in cash. He was married Nov. 
15, 1847, to Miss Elizabeth Franklin, who was born in Owen Co., Ind., Feb. 15, 1829, After 
practicing three years in Jonesborough, he removed to Spencer, Owen Co., where he remained 
one year; in 1851, he came to McLean Co., bringing with him $400 in money, and spent two 
years near Lexington, and then removed to the head of Mackinaw Grove; three years later, he 
settled on his present farm ; his business during his residence in Illinois has been practicing 
medicine, farming and dealing in lands; among other methods, he purchased land-warrants, 
which he located in Iowa and Missouri; in this he was very successful, and he owned at one 
time, besides his home farm of 480 acres, over 1,200 acres of Western lands: he was also for 
inany years successful in the stock business; he now owns a fine farm of 240 acres, extending 
along the entire frout of which is a private roadway, lined for a mile on either side with a row 
of beautiful maples, planted by the Doctor, which in summer forms one of the most attractive 
drives to be found in the county. Dr. Payne, although repeatedly solicited to allow his name to 
be used in connection with official positions, has kept clear of politics. He has four sons living 
—Leland M. (of Money Creek Township), Carmel D., Wilber F. and Charles H. 

DEWEY RUGER, dealer in drugs and medicines, Chenoa; was born in Catskill, Greene Co., 
N. Y., July 29, 1854, and lived there till about the age of 12 years; he then went to New Jersey, 
and attended the public schools of that city for three years; when he was 15 years old, he came 
to Chenoa, and about a year later entered the drug store of T. J. Banta, and remained in his 
employ until October, 1878, when he engaged in business for himself; a full supply of all goods 
in his line can always be found at his store; of drugs, medicines, toilet-articles, perfumeries, 
paints, oils, lamps and lamp-goods, stationery, flower-pots, homeepathic medicines, cigars, 
tobaccos, etc., he keeps a complete stock, and customers desiring any of the above-named 
articles can rely upon being served in a conscientious manner with goods of pure and reliable 
quality. Mr Ruger was married Oct. 16, 1878, to Miss Ollie Jackson, of Eureka, Il. 

A. F. SOUfAWICK, of the firm of Southwick & Lenny, dealers in drugs and medicines ; 
was born in Mooers, Clinton Co., N. Y., June 29, 1832; his early life was passed on his father's 
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farm; but when he was 16 years old, he entered the employ of the Northern & Ogdensburg Rail- 
road hs foreman; in 1853, he came West and followed railroading in Indiana, Wisconsin, Iowa, 
Missouri, North Carolina, Tennessee, Georgia and Alabama, during which time he served as 
Supervisor and Conductor of several roads, including the Milwaukee & Prairie du Chien, and 
the Nashville & Chattanooga Railroads; in 1861, he came to Chenoa as foreman on the C. & A. 
Railroad. In 1862, he enlisted in Co ‘‘B,’’ Ist N. Y. Marine Artillery, serving five months, 
when he was wounded during practice on shipboard ; after his discharge, he entered the employ 
of the T. P. & W. R. R. Co., as yardmaster at Peoria; the next year, he entered the service of 
the Government as Conductor and Superintendent of Repairs on the military railroads, and 
served about two years: returning to Chenoa, he was appointed City Marshal and Street Com- 
missioner, holding the former position two years, and the latter most of the time up to February, 
1878, when the firm of Southwick & Lenny was formed. He was married Aug. 15, 1855, to 
Miss Sarah Cherry, of Pulaski Co., Ind.; she died July 21, 1856, leaving one child—George H., 
now a resident of Ottumwa, Iowa. Mr. Southwick was married again, April 13, 1861, to Miss 
Mary Campbell, of Missouri; they have two children—Charles E. and Eliza Julia. 

J. R. SNYDER, proprietor of the Bank of Chenoa, Chenoa; was born on a farm in Rensse- 
laer Co., N. Y. Aug 5, 1829. He waz educated at the Poultney Seminary, Vermont, after which 
he began the study of the law, in the office of H. Z. Haner, a prominent lawycr of Troy, N. Y. 
After remaining with him two years, he entered the law school at Ballston Springs, where he 
spent one year. He then went to Albany, and remained a year in the Albany Law School, grad- 
uating in 1852. Coming West, he located at. Earlville, La Salle Co., Ill., and ‘began the practice 
of his profession, afterwards engaging in the banking business also. About six years later, he 
engaged in farming, his farm of 300 acres, near Earlville, being acknowledged the finest improved 
farm in La Salle Co. In 1867, he removed to Amboy, ILil., and established himself in banking, 
coming to Chenoa in 1869, He started the Bank of Chenoa, the first in the town, and the only 
one existing at the present time. He erected his present fine bank building, in 1871, and, in 
1874, built the Snyder Block, one of the finest in the State, outside of Chicago, besides other 
buildings in the city, including a commodious and attractive residence. He has always been 
active in improving and building up whatever town he has livedin. He is a gentleman of 
acknowledged financial ability, and, whether managing his own private interests, or administering 
public affairs, has always brought them to a successful issue. He served as Supervisor in La 
Salle Co., one term, and as Township Treasurer, several years. During his residence here, he 
has been Township Treasurer about four years; Mayor of Chenoa, two terms, and President of 
the City Council, one term, under the Princeton charter. He was married, in 1852, to Miss 
Elizabeth Boyington, of Troy, N. Y., who died in 1864, leaving three children—Hattie E , now 
wife of R. F. Davis, of Bloomiugton; William B., in business in Chenoa, and Lester H., cashier 
of the Bank of Chenoa. Mr. Snyder was married again, in 1866, to Miss Etizabeth Cleveland, 
of La Salle Co. They have three children—Ida M., Arthur J. and Nina B. 

FREDERICK SCHULTZE, farmer and stock-raiser; P.O. Chenoa; among the most success- 
ful farmers of McLean Co., are many from the Old World, who, not satisfied with the opportuni- 
ties, or the want of opportunities for success, in the fatherland, have sought a new home in the 
fertile valley of the Mississippi; such a one is Mr. Schultze He came to this county a poor 
man, and was obliged to run in debt for supplies for his family, the first season, until he could 
raise a crop. Now, but few farmers are in a better financial condition. He owns 160 acres on 
southeast quarter of Section 25, and is free from debt. He was born in Prussia, April 8, 1815; 
at the usual age in that country—14—he was apprenticed to the trade of a wagon-maker, but, on 
completing his trade, he engaged in farming. He came to this country, in 1859; lived one year 
in Bloomington Township, and then removed to Towanda Township when it was quite new, and 
there resided until his removal to his present home, in Chenoa Township. He was married, in 
March, 1845, to Miss Mary Elizabeth Scherneka, of his native town, who was born Feb. 17, 
1822. They have had five children, four of whom are living—Frederick W., now of Waldo Town- 
ship, Livingston Co.; William, August and John. 

A. B. SEYBOLT, of the firm of Ketcham & Seybolt, dealers in groceries, provisions, crock- 
ery, etc., Chenoa; was born in Otisville, Orange Co., N. Y., April 25, 1829. He followed farm- 
ing, with the exception of two years in the engineering corps on the New York & Erie Railroad, 
until 1853, when he engaged in the grocery business, in Chemung Co., N. Y., whence, in 1857, 
he removed to [llinois, locating in Washington, Tazewell Co. The next six years were passed in 
in surveying, on the line of the Tonica & Petersburg Railroad. June 10, 1862, he enlisted in the 
70th Ill. Vol.; was made Orderly. Sergeant of Co. H, and served his term of enlistment, three 
months. He then went to Cairo, Ill., as clerk in the Paymaster’s Department, and, after 
remaining there a year, went to Nashville, in the same capacity. Six months later, he entered the 
secret service of the Government, as Inspector of baggage, stores, contraband goods, etc.; his 
duties in that capacity requiring him to travel constantly over the military railroads in the 
South. He came to Chenoa on the close of the war, and entered his present business. On the 
15th of September, 1869, he was appointed Assistant Assessor of Internal Revenue, under Col. 
E. L. Baker, of Springfield, and, on the 11th of November following, was commissioned U. S. 
Internal Revenue Detective, under Gen. 1. J. Bloomfield, and served till June 6,1871. He 
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assisted in working up the crooked whisky cases in this State, and, during his term of office, closed 
up and confiscated a large number of illicit distilleries. He has been Chief Engineer of the Fire 
Department, and Fire Marshal of Chenoa for several years past, and has served one term as 
member of the Board of Aldermen. Mr. Seybolt. was married May 2, 1850, to Miss Sarah A. 
Jackson, of his native town, and has three children. His eldest daughter, Arrietta C., now wife 
of Dr. D. C. Everson, of Cawker City, Kan., was for several years of the fifth generation, in the 
maternal line, then living; her great-great-grandfather being then alive. The others are: Flor- 
ence H , now Mrs. Elton Clapp, of Chenoa, and Cora J. 

JAMES SEERY, farmer, Sec. 16; was born in County West Meath, Ireland, in 1839. In 
the year 1852, he left Ireland, and emigrated to America, landing at New York, where he 
remained, alternating between that city and Allegany Co., untilthe year 1854. He then went to 
St. Paul, Minn., remaining there a short time; he removed to Freeport, Ill., and, after remaining 
a +hort time, went to Canton, Fulton Co., I!]., and remained there until the breaking-out of the 
war. In the spring of 1861, he entered the army, enlisting in Co. K, 7th Il). Cav., under Col. 
Pitt Kellogg, Lieut. Col. Prince, Acting Colonel in Command. Mr. Seevy remained two years 
in the army, participating in the battles of Corinth and Iuka, and in all engagements his regi- 
ment went through under the commands of Generals Halleck, Pope and Rosecrans, and was also 
with Gen. Grierson on his raid through Georgia, during Sherman’s march to the sea. Mr Seevy 
left the army in 18638, because of disability from disease, which he contracted while in service. 
He returned to Putnam Township, Fulton Co., Ill., and, after one year’s residence there, mar- 
ried, and remained three years longer, and then removed to Joshua Township, Fulton Co., 
bought a farm, and remained until 1877. He then removed to Peoria City, bought a building, 
and conducted the grocery business for one year. In 1878, he removed to Chenoa Township, 
McLean Co., and bought and settled upon eighty acres of land on Section 16. His farm is all 
under cultivation, and is valued at about $40 an acre. In 1864, he was united in marriage to 
Miss Mary Barry, of Fulton Co., Ill., who was born in County Down, Ireland, in 1844. They 
have had a family of five children, two of whom, John Joseph and Sarah Jane, are dead; and 
James Augustine, Nellie and Francis De Sales are living. : 

HUGH VAUGHAN, farmer and stock-raiser, Sec. 31; P.O. Chenoa; was born in Mont- 
gomeryshire, Wales, in 1830; his parents soon removed to the adjoining county of Merioneth, 
where he was raised and where his mother still resides. In 1858, he came to the United States; 
lived over two years in Oneida Co., N. Y., and in 1860, came to McLean Co., settling on Section 
1, Lexington Township, just south of his present home; there he bought eighty acres of land on 
which he resided until ten years ago; he then purchased in addition, his home farm of 160 
acres, now owning 240 acres; his farm, completely surrounded by a neatly kept osage hedge, 
presents in summer a most attractive appearance. Mr Vaughan was married in January, 1862, 
to Miss Ellen Jones, of Merionethshire, who was also born in Montgomeryshire, Wales, in 1834. 
They have six children—Edward R., Viola, Elizabeth Mary, Grace, Robert and Margaret. Mr. 
Vaughan has served eight years as School Director. He is an example of an enterprising, pub- 
lic-spirited and progressive farmer. 

WILLIAM WIKOFF, farmer and stock-raiser; P. O. Chenoa; has lived in McLean Co., since 
1852; he was born in Adams Co., Ohio, Nov. 7, 1832; he was raised on a farm, receiving such 
education as the common schools in his vicinity afforded; in 1852, he came to IHinois; from 
Pekin to Bloomington he came ina hack, and then walked to Pleasant Hill, where he engaged 
in carpentering; he soon afterward entered a farm of 174 acres, in Lawndale Township; and 
agsisted in building the first house on the prairie in that township; he continued to work 
at his trade for awhile, and afterward settled on his farm, where he engaged in farming 
and stock-raising, and where he resided until 1876, when he removed to Chenoa; he still retains 
his farm in Lawndale, to which he has added until it now contains 338 acres, under a good state 
of cultivation and improvement; he also owns a farm of 160 acres in Cherokee Co., Iowa. Mr. 
Wikoff was married Feb. 11, 1858, to Miss Cleopatra M. Collins, of Adams Co., Ohio, who was 
born in Washington Co., Ohio, July 1. 1838; they have two daughters—Florence and Emma, the 
latter the wife of D. H. Pingrey, of Bloomington, 111. 

J. H. WATT, engineer for Haynes, Jordan & Co., Chenoa; was born in the city of Dublin, 
Ireland, Jan. 6, 1839, of Protestant parents, and in early childhood accompanied his parents to 
America; the family settled on a farm in Port Canada, Penn.; Mr. Watt had his own way to 
make in the world, being set to work at blowing the bellows in a blacksmith-shop, when he was 
so small as to require a block to stand on for that purpose. He came West at 15; his father 
removing to Peoria Co., 111; he followed farming and running a corn-sheller and threshing 
machine, until 1861; he then entered the Union army as a member of Co. H, llth I. V. C., and 
served till 1868, engaged mainly in scouting duty; he was then discharged by reason of injuries 
received ; returned to Illinois and ran a stationary engine, in Chillicothe; removing thence to 
McLean Co., and farmed at Meadows, two years; he then went to Kansas, and remained nearly 
a year, aud in 1869, came to Chenoa, since which time he has been constantly in the employ of 
Haynes, Jordan & Co., as engineer. He is a leading Odd Fellow, a member of Chenoa Lodge, 
No. 387, and has held all the offices in the lodge from Doorkeeper to Noble Grand. He was 
married Aug. 27, 1868, to Miss Nancy J. Spears, a daughter of Jacob Spears, of Blue Mound, 
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Tll.; she was born in Westmoreland Co., Penn., Oct. 27, 1842; they have two children—Henry 
L. and Charles J. , 

CHARLES WISE, farmer and stock-raiser; P.O. Chenoa. The above gentleman has lived 
in McLean Co. since 1853, being a son of Frederick Wise, who came to the county from Pekin, 
Ill., where he had located with his family on their arrival from Germany five years before. Mr. 
Wise was born in Baden, Germany, Dec. 25, 1837, and was therefore about 10 years old when 
his parents removed to this country. On coming to McLean Co., in 1853, they lived two years 
in Bloomington, then removed to Chenoa Township Mr. Wise owns 160 acres of Jaud on Sec. 
26, and is one of the most successful farmers of the township. In August, 1862, he enlisted in Co. C, 
94th I. V. I., and served until the close of the war, taking part in the battle of Prairie Grove, Ark., 
siege of Vicksburg, battles of Fort Morgan and Blakeley, Ala.. besides several minor engage- 
ments. He was married April 16, 1868, to Miss Paulina Barneck, a daughter of Frank Barneck, 
of McLean Co. She was bornin Austria Feb. 26. 1850. They have one child—Frank Wise. Mr.. 
Wise is, at the present writing, serving on his third year as School Director. 

DAVID ZUCK, farmer and stock-raiser; P. O. Chenoa; was born in Franklin Co., Penn., 
Nov. 8, 1830 In 1844, his parents emigrated to Illinois, and settled in Fulton Co., where his 
mother still resides, his father having died in March, 1865. Mr. Zuck lived in Fulton Co. until 
March, 1869, when he removed to McLean Co., settling on his present farm. He owns a farm 
of 106 acres on Secs. 28 and 33. He also rents 200 acres, in addition. He knows howto take 
advantage of the various circumstances of his surroundings and turn them to a profitable issue, 
and is one of the most prosperous farmers of the neighborhood. He was married Dec 5, 1852, 
to Miss Catharine Fink, of Fulton Co., Ill., who was born in Frederickstown, Md@., April 8, 1834, 
and cameto Fulton Co. with her parents in early childhood. They have nine children, all living 
—Sylvester, Solomon Marion, William Fenton, Mary T., Charles Alva, Elmer, Sarah Ellen, Ida 
Alice and Ira. Mr. Zuck has served as School Director three years. 

LOUIS ZEIGLER, grain merchant, Chenoa; was born on the river Rhine, in Bavaria, 
Germany, July 17, 1837. In 1852, his father removed with his family to this country, and set. 
tled in Ohio; he went to Maysville, Ky., and learned the wagon-maker’s trade; three years 
later, he went to Russellville, Ohio, where he worked as a journeyman two years; he then came 
to Bloomington and followed his trade unti] 1859, when he settled in Chenoa; he established 
the first wagon and plow business in the place, building a small shop in 1860, aud adding a 
blacksmith shop in 1861; in 1865, he erected the Chenoa Plow and Wagon Factory, costing, with 
the machinery, $6,000; he continued in this business until 1870, when his manufactory was 
burned down. He was then elected Sergeant-at-Arms of the Illinois State Senate, and served 
two years. After revisiting his native country, he, in 1873, in company with John Dehner, of 
Pontiac, purchased the Chenoa Flour Mill, and ran it till 1876, when that was destroyed by fire, 
In 1877, he erected another mill, which, in its turn, burned down in March, 1878, since which 
time he has been engaged in the grain business. In 1861, he was elected Justice of the Peace, 
and served four years; he also served two terms as Mayor of Chenoa in 1869 and 1870, and was 
a member of the Republican Central Committee of McLean Co. five years, from 1872 to 1877. 
He was married Dec. 25, 1862, to Miss Maggie J. Gample, of Livingston Co., and has two chil. 
dren—William Henry and Jennie Louise. Mr. Zeigler is a prominent member of the Masonio 
fraternity ; for twelve years, beginning in 1861, he served as Master of Chenoa Lodge, No. 292, 
A., F. & A. M.; was the first High Priest of Chenoa Chapter, No. 148, R. A. M., for five years 
from 1870, and at present fills that office; he has been connected with the Grand Lodge of 
Illinois since 1862, being at present Grand Senior Warden; he has also been a member of the 
Yates City Consistory of Ancient and Accepted Scottish Rite Masons, in Peoria, since 1869, 
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JOHN C. BADDELEY, Township Collector; P.O. Le Roy; one of the early pioneers of 
McLean Co.; born in Cheshire, England, Jan. 22, 1817, where he attended school until 12 years 
of age, when he was apprenticed to learn the dry-goods trade. He emigrated with his parents 
to America, and landed in New York in June, 1832; coming West, they located near Cleveland, 
Ohio, and in 1835 came to [llinois and settled in Empire Township, McLean Co. His father, 
John W. Baddeley, laid out the first town in Empire Township, situated southwest of the present 
town of Le Roy; here they engaged in the dry-goods trade until the present town of Le Roy 
was laid out by A. Gridley and Gen. Covell, about the year 1836; Messrs. Gridley and Covell 
then compromised with Mr. Baddeley by giving him a deed of twenty-seven choice lots in 
Le Roy, under which agreement he was to abandon the town which he had laid out, and remove 
his stock of goods to Le Roy, where he continued in the general merchandise trade until 1852, 
The subject of this sketch then went to Mahomet, where he was engaged in trade until 1853, 
when he went to West Urbana, now Champaign, and opened the first store in that town, and 
was also the first Postmaster of the place; he continued in business here until 1863, when he 
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removed to Piatt Co., where he lived three years, and in 1866 returned to Le Roy, where he 
engaged as clerk for J. Keenan for seven years. Ie has since been connected with the grocery 
trade, first with Adam Murray, until he sold out to his brother Robert, since which time he has 
been connected with the latter gentleman. He was elected to the office of Township Collector in 
1877, and re-elected in 1878, which office he now holds, and to which office he was elected both 
terms without opposition. Mr. Baddeley remembers vividly the sudden changes of the weather 
which occurred in December, 1836; he and John Williams were out bringing in loads of live 
hogs with teams; the day was mild, after a warm rain; the ground was covered with water ; 
suddenly the cold west wind came with a roar. and froze everything up immediately ; the water 
froze in waves as blown by the wind; the fowls froze in the mud while crossing the yards; Mr. 
Baddeley’s clothes being wet, froze on him instantly; they had at that time arrived within a 
short distance of the house of the Hon. Mahlon Bishop, where they went for shelter; the har- 
ness upon the horses was frozen stiff, and when the traces were unhitched they stood out 
straight; the cold was so severe that the harness could not be removed from the horses for two 
days; Mr. Baddeley succeeded in reaching home with his sled and one yoke of oxen, the other 
oxen, which were turned loose in the timber, were recovered in two days. [fe married Dec. 12, 
1839, to Joannah Karr; she was born in Ohio, March 26, 1819; she died Feb. 26, 1844, leaving 
one child, since deceased. His marriage with Ellen Karr was celebrated Nov. 16, 1844; she 
was born in Ohio June 7, 1821; they have six children, now living, by this union, having lust 
one by death ; the living are Anna (now Mrs. William Rike), Jennie (now Mrs. William Beeney), 
Sadie (now Mrs. John Ross), Thomas J., Charles H. and Minnie; the deceased, James (©., was 
killed while serving his country during the late rebellion, near Cumberland Gap, Va., Jan. 3, 1864. 

T. J. BARNETDT, retired farmer and merchant; P. O. Le Roy; one of the early pioneers of 
McLean Co ; born in Bourbon Co., Ky., Jan. 21, 1818, At 13 years of age, he, with his father, 
Moses Barnett, emigrated to Illinois, and located in what is now Empire Township, McLean Co., 
in the spring of 1832. He was engaged in farming, breaking prairie and teaming, during which 
he made frequent trips to Chicago with oxen, until about 30 years of age, when he engaged in 
the general merchandise trade at Le Roy, which he successfully followed until 1874, when, on 
account of failing health, occasioned by close personal attention to his mercantile trade during a 
period of twenty-three years, he retired from active business. In po’itics, he was an old-line 
Whig until the formation of the Republican party, which he then joined, and of which he has 
since been an active member. He has often been solicited to allow the use of his name as a can- 
didate for the State Legislature, and other State and county offices, but, having no desire for 
office, nor the time to spare from his business, he has always refused the use of his name for any 
office, but has done much in support of his party. He was a personal friend and acquaintance 
of President Lincoln. His marriage with Emeline Gibbs was celebrated Feb. 18, 1845; she was 
a graduate of Oberlin College; born in Belpre, Ohio, Aug. 11, 1818; six children were the fruit 
of this union, of which five are now living, viz.: Alice, born Aug. 19, 1846, now Mrs. John S. 
Young; Emma, July 1, 1848, now Mrs. Denton Young; Orrin, Oct. 13, 1853; Laura, May 16, 
1856, now Mrs. William Brown ; and George, July 17, 1858. 

ROBERT BARR, farmer, Sec.6; P. O. Le Roy ; one of the early settlers of McLean Co. ; born 
in Frederick Co., Va., Jan. 24, 1811; his father, Peter Barr, was born in Virginia, and followed 
milling until 1818, when he removed to Franklin Co., Ohio, where he died in 1825; his mother’s 
maiden name was Margaret Basteyon; she was born in Virginia, and died in McLean Co., Ill., 
July 12, 1871. The subject of this sketch returned to Virginia after the death of his father, 
and followed milling until he emigrated to Illinois, and located upon Sec. 6, Town 21, in what is 
now Empire Township, in the winter of 1837. He first purchased 120 acres of land, upon which 
was a log-cabin with sod chimney, in which he lived two years, when he built a frame house, 
doing all the labor himself, cutting the timber, framing and finishing. This was the first frame 
house for several miles. In this house he lived until 1860, when he erected his present resi- 
dence. When Mr. Barr came to Illinois, he had not the means to pay the postage upon a letter. 
He was the oldest son, and for several years supported his mother, three brothers and three sis- 
ters, and his mother until her decease. Ile has battled with fortune until he now owns 285 
acres of land,with good buildings. His marriage with Mary Jane Gasaway was celebrated Dec. 29, 
1868 ; she was born in Ross Co., Ohio, May 14, 1846; four children were the fruit of this union— 
Ada, born March 1, 1870, died Aug. 14, 1871 ; Robert Lee, born Oct. 1, 1871; Carrie, Jan. 1, 1874; 
Nellie, Dec. 21, 1876. Mr. Barr was Assessor of Empire Township eleven years; has held the 
offices of School Director and Commissioner of Highways. Mrs. Barr was daughter of Thomas 
Gasaway, who emigrated from Ohio and located in Empire Township in 1857, where he still lives. 

WILLIAM H. BEENKY, merchant, firm of Beeney & Galusha, dealers in hardware, 
stoves, tinware, farm implements, wagons and farm machinery, ete., Le Roy; born near New- 
ark, Ohio, Nov. 28, 1851. His father, Edward Beeney. emigrated to Illinois, and located in 
Downs Township, McLean Co., in 1854, where he engaged in farming until his decease, which 
occurred in the fall of 1855. William Beeney remained upon the farm until 1857, when he, 
with his mother, removed to Le Roy, where he attended school until 17 years of age, devoting 
his spare time, when not in school, to learning the tinner’s trade. After leaving school, he fin- 
ished his trade, and worked at the same for six years. In 1875, he, with his brothers, under 
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the firm name of Beeney Brothers, engaged in the general hardware, stoves and tinware busi- 
ness, until April 15, 1878, at which date he associated with M. R. Galusha, and have since suc- 
cessfully followed the above business, under the firm name of Beeney & Galusha. A card of 
their business is to be found in the Business Directory of Le Roy, in another part of this work. 
His marriage with Jennie Baddeley was celebrated Oct. 14, 1875; she was born in Le Roy, 
McLean Co., Ill., Sept. 17, 1850; they have one child by this union—Guy S., born June 1, 
1877. Mrs. Beeney is the daughter of John C. Baddeley, one of the early pioneers of McLean 
Co., who located here in 1835, and whose biography appears among the sketches of Empire 
Township. 

JAMES BISHOP, farmer, deceased, Sec. 10; one of the early pioneers of McLean Co.; 
born in Fauquier Co., Va., April 3, 1806. His ancestors came from England with William Penn. 
In the fall of 1809, he removed with his parents to Ohio, and located in what is now Clark Co., 
where he lived until 1831, when he came to Illinois, and, Jan. 12, 1835, he entered his first 240 
acres of land, being the homestead farm upon which he located in 1837, and engaged in farming 
and stock-raising until his death, which occurred May 24, 1877. He built the house which now 
stands upon the old place, in 1835, and where Mrs. Bishop now lives with her youngest son, 
James Q. Mr. Bishop married, March 9, 1837, Margaret Cannady ; she was born in Hopkins Co., 
Ky., June 15, 1808; she was the daughter of John Cannady, who located in White Co., Ill., in 
1816; then to Blooming Grove, about the year 1828; he died in Empire Township, Sept. 28, 
1835; Mrs. Cae! died Dec. 12, 1855. James and Margaret Bishop were the parents of five 
children, viz.: Caroline, born June 26, 1838; John Allen, May 3, 1840; Emily, Aug. 30, 1843; 
Rachel, May 23, 1846, and James Q., Nov. 24, 1848, The last-named now lives upon the old 
place. He married Martha J. Powell, Feb. 16, 1873: they had one child by this union, now 
deceased. Mrs. Bishop died Nov. 11, 18738. He married for his second wife, Margaret V. 
Powell. Their nuptials were celebrated March 11, 1875. Sheisa sister of his first wife, and 
was born in Pennsylvania, Oct. 23, 1856. They have two children by this union—Minor, born 
May 19, 1876, and Clinton Emery, Jan. 12, 1878. Mr. Bishop owns, upon his home farm, 564 
acres of well-improved land, upon which he has good farm buildings, located one mile northeast ° 
of LeRoy. 

HON. MALON BISHOP, farmer and stock-raiser, Sec. 15; P.O. Le Roy; born in Clark 
Co.. Ohio, Dec. 25, 1810, where he assisted his father in farming until 20 years of age, when he 
rented land and engaged in farming three years for himself until the fall of 1834, when he took 
with him his wife and child, his team and household goods, six sheep and two cows, and drove 
to McLean Co., Ill.; upon his arrival, he purchased a claim upon which there were ten acres 
broken, and an old log cabin without chimney, a puncheon floor, clapboard door hung with hick- 
ory bark; and in this cabin he lived for six years, when he erected what is now used as a 
kitchen to his present residence, which was erected in 1842; he entered his first 160 acres of 
State land upon Jan. 12, 1835; he frequently made trips with his team to Chicago, taking up 
grain which he exchanged for goods. the trip consuming from eleven to fourteen days. Mr. 
Bishop has taken a deep interest in the cause of religion and education, having filled different 
offices in the school district, and has been an active member of the M. E. Church since February, 
1842, Mrs. Bishop becoming a member of the same the following September. He held the office 
of Justice of the Peace from 1837 to 1839, and Township Supervisor two years during the war; 
he was elected to the State Legislature in 1842, and served during the winter of 1842 and 1843. 
His marriage with Catharine J, Foley, was celebrated March 23, 1831; she was born in Ohio, 
Aug. 20, 1812; eight children were the fruits of this union, viz.: Nancy Jane, born May 1, 1832, 
now Mrs. Mark M. Craig, of West Township; Stephen L., born Jan. 14,1835; James F., born 
Dec, 6, 1836, died Ang. 6, 1862; Elias, born Jan. 12, 1839, died March 11, 1864; Catharine, 
born April 4, 1842, now Mrs. William Hammond, of West Township; Elizabeth, born June 22, 
1845, died Aug. 24, 1869; Sarah A, born April 1, 1848, died in infancy; Malon, born June 13, 
1849; the last-named lives at home; he was married Jan. 30, 1878, to Emeline Smith; she was 
born in Ohio, Oct. 30, 1860, and is the daughter of Wesley Smith, formerly of Newark, Ohio. 

JOHN A. BISHOP, farmer and stock-raiser, Sec. 9; born in Empire Township, McLean 
Co., Ill., May 3, 1840; he was the oldest son of James Bishop, who first came to Illinois in 1831, 
and entered his first land Jan. 12, 1835, located upon Sec. 10, where he lived until his decease, 
which occurred May 24, 1877. His biography appears among the sketches of Empire Township. 
The subject of this sketch assisted his father in farming and stock-raising until 31 years of age, 
when he was married Feb. 14, 1871, to Mary E. Wiley; she was born in McLean Co., Feb. 11, 
1844; they have one child by this union—James F., born Nov. 19,1871. Mr. Bishop has lived 
upon his present place since his marriage; he has in his home farm upwards of four hundred 
acres of land, all under fence, upon which he has good farm buildings, his house being erected 
in 1871, and his barn in 1872; he also owns 170 acres of land in other parts of the county; Mr. 
Bishop’s home farm is located one mile north of Le Roy; he is extensively engaged in feeding and 
shipping stock in connection with farming. Mrs. Bishop was the daughter of James Wiley, who 
located in McLean Co. at a very early day. 

JOHN BONNETT, farmer, deceased; was born in the State of Pennsylvania, in the year 
1778; at an early oP “¢ emigrated to Ohio, and ““— in giciaess —_ Knox Cos. until he 
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emigrated to Illinois. He was united in marriage with Elizabeth Yontz, at Mt. Vernon, Knox Co., 
Ohio, in the year 1820; she was born near Hagerstown, Md., February, 1802; she rode horse- 
back from her native place to Licking Co., Ohio, in the month of February, when only 14 years 
of age; after living there a few years, they removed to Mt. Vernon, Knox Co., where her mur- 
riage with the subject of this sketch was celebrated; their children were nine in number, viz. : 
Susan, born April 27, 1821; William, March 1, 1823; Yontz, March 7, 1826; Isaac, November, 
1828; Lewis, April, 1880; Daniel G., March 9, 1832; James, March 8, 1834; Sarah C., Oct. 
21, 1885; and John, born Sept. 14,1841. In the spring of 1828, Mrs. Bonnett .visited her 
native State, making the trip upon horseback. In the spring of 1851, John Bonnett, with his 
wife and four children drove from Ohio to Illinois in a large three-seated carriage; the spring 
was unusually wet, and they experienced much inconvenience from high water; they- came 
through Springfield, Indianapolis and Covington ; they found the water of some of the streams 
which they crossed so high that the water came into the carriage, and the occupants were obliged 
to stand upon the seats to prevent getting wet; they crossed the Wabash and Sangamon Rivers 
in a ferry; near Monticello the bridge was unsafe; they walked across the bridge, hauled the 
carriage by hand, then secured long grapevines and tied to the horses’ necks, which they then 
swam across; their goods were shipped down the Wabash Canal, from Sandusky city to Covington, 
then overland by ox-teams to Monticello; in the fall, they removed to McLean (o., and located 
in Empire Township, two and one-half miles southeast of Le Roy; they located upon Sec. 35, 
where Mr. Bonnett purchased 300 acres, upon which they then moved; they experienced much 
difficulty that fall in obtaining flour and meal; the former being with difficulty obtained at. $11 
per barrel; they often went to Bloomington and Pekin to obtain provisions. In 1836, Mr. and Mrs. 
Bonnett both became members of the Episcopal Church, and lived consistent Christians to their 
death. Early in the year 1852, they suffered by death the loss of their youngest son. Upon the 
morning of the 27th of May, 1852, Mr. Bonnett, while reading his Bible was stricken with apo- 
plexy, and upon the 2d of June, 1852, he passed down to the dark valley like unto his fathers before 
him, without a blot or stain; Mrs Bonnett continued to live upon the old place with her son 
- James until her decease, which occurred Sept. 4, 1873; they now lie buried in the beautiful 
cemetery located one mile east of Le Roy, and over their graves stands a large marble monument, 
erected sacred to their memory by their loving children, of which three are now living in lowa; 
two, Yontz and James, live upon the old place; the surviving daughter was united in marriage 
with George M. Sellers, and lives within one mile of the old home; the biographies of the latter 
three appear among the sketches of Empire Township in this work. 

YONNTZ BONNETT, farmer and stock-raiser, Sec. 2; P.O. Le Roy; this gentleman was born 
in Knox Co., Ohio, on the 7th day of March, 1826; he isason of John and Elizabeth (Yonntz) 
Bonnett, whose sketch will be found among the biographies of Empire Township. Yontz Bon- 
net emigrated previous to his parents, and located upon Sec. 35, Empire Township, in 1851: he 
has a vivid recollection of the difficulty experienced in the fall of 1851, of obtaining flour and 
meal, which at times could not be obtained shortof Pekin. The subject of this sketch preceded 
the family, and selected a location upon Sec. 35, and upon the arrival of his father the contract 
was closed for 300 acres of land at $13 per acre, and upon which, at that time, were two com- 
fortable sets of furm-buildings, which have since been replaced by two other sets of a better 
quality; the location of the family here occurred too late to raise a crop, and the following year 
they put in sixty acres of corn, eight acres of wheat, some oats and vegetables. Upon the 24th 
of December, 1853, Yonntz Bonnett and Rachel Birney were united in marriage; she was born 
in Harrison Co., Ohio, March 28, 1830; they have two children now living by this union—John 
W., born Feb. 21, 1855, and Belle, born Aug. 27, 1858; upon the marriage of Mr. Bonnett, in 
1853, he located upon his present place, where he has now 300 acres under good cultivation; and, 
aside from farming, he is largely engaged in stock-raising, feeding and shipping. 

JAMES BONNETT, farmer and stock-raiser, Sec. 85; P. O. Le Roy; born in Knox Co., 
Ohio, March 8, 1834; here he followed farming until 17 years of age, when he emigrated to 
Illinois and located in Empire Township, McLean Co., in 1851; he is a son of John Bonnett, 
whose sketch appears in this work ; the goods of the Bonnett family were shipped to Sandusky 
city, then down the canal to Covington. from which place they were drawn by three ox-teams 
of two yoke each, to Illinois, the subject of this sketch driving one of the teams; he after- 
ward, with an older brother, returned to Covington for salt with two ox-teams, loading back with 
twelve barrels, drawn by two yoke, the other nineteen barrels drawn by four yoke of oxen, the 
salt selling for $5 per barrel. Mr. Bonnett has always lived, upon the old place upon which his 
parents first located in 1851, and where he has 500 acres of land upon which he has good farm- 
buildings ; he now has 500 sheep, 60 head of cattle, 100 hogs and some horses, and is largely 
engaged in raising, feeding and shipping stock. He was united in marriage with Sarah Rine- 
hari, April 2, 1862; she was born in Knox Co., Ohio, July 21, 1836; they have four children 
now living by this union, viz.: Oscar, born March 13, 1864; Robert, born Aug. 8, 1866; John 
Yontz, born Sept. 16, 1878, and Fannie, born Feb. 9, 1877. , 

NATHAN T. BRITTIN, farmer, deceased; Sec. 4; one of the early pioneers of Illinois. 
The subject of this sketch was born in Ohio Oct. 18, 1809; he was raised upon a farm until 20 
years of age, when he emigrated to Illinvis and located upon Sec. 1, Empire Township, McLean 
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Co., Ill., in the year 1829; here he laid a claim which he entered, when the land came into 
market, and upon which he improved, and afterwards added by purchase, until he had aeccu- 
mulated upwards of one thousand acres of land; his first house was a log cabin, with stick 
chimney, plastered with mud, raccoon bedstea i, with one leg, in which poles were inserted, 
extending to the end and side logs of the house; his first cupboard and table was a dry goods 
box, from which they ate their food and placed their dishes and provisions. Mr. Brittin com- 
menced in life without means, but by his hard labor and economy, he accumulated a good prop- 
erty at the time of his decease, owning upwards of one thousand- acres of land, and holding 
upwards of $50,000 in securities, which occurred Oct. 10, 1869. Mrs. Brittin was born in 
Warren Co., Ky., near Bowling Green, Feb. 16, 1816; her maiden name was Sarah Barnett ; 
she died Aug. 7, 1878, in Empire Township; Nathan T. and Sarah (Barnett) Britten were 
the parents of nine children, all of whom lived to grow up and become the heads of families. 
W. P. Conaway was born in McLean Co., Ill., Feb. 18, 1839; his father, Chalton D., emi- 
grated to Hlinois and located in McLean Co. about the year 1830, where he lived until 1856, 
when he removed to Logan Co., where he died two years later. W. P. Conaway was 
brought up to farm labor until Aug. 10, 1862, when he enlisted in the 94th Regt. I. V. I., and 
served in the Union army three years, being in the campaign of Missouri and Arkansas, and 
was also engaged in the States of Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas and Alabama; he was in many 
engagements, among which were Prairie Grove, siege and capture of Vicksburg, Morganzia, 
Yazoo, Fort Morgan and Spanish Fort, Mobile Bay; in the summer of 1865, he was sent to Gal- 
veston, Tex., where he was mustered out of service July 17; he received his discharge in Spring- 
field, I]., in August, 1865; he then returned to Empire Township, where he has since followed 
farming. His marriage with Katuriah Brittin was celebrated Nov. 21, 1861; they have two 
children by this union—having lost twe by death; the living are Nora May, born Feb. 11, 
1870, and Banton G., born Aug. 9, 1871. 

JAMES BROCK, farmer, Sec. 5; P.O. Le Roy. The subject of this sketch was born in 
Granger Co., East Tenn., Jan. 7, 1833; he was raised upon a farm until 17 years of age, after 
which he was engaged in school-teaching during the fall and winter, and farming in summer, 
for a period of eight years; he emigrated with his family to Illinois, and located four miles 
southeast of Bloomington, McLean Co., in January, 1861; the following spring he rented land, 
and for four years was engaged in farming near Bloomington; in the spring of 1865, he located 
upon a farm of 110 acres, which he had purchased in West Township, where he lived until 
1870, when he disposed of the above, and purchased 140 acres of his present place, to which he 
has since added, until he now owns 260 acres of land, upon which he has good farm buildings, 
and which he has acquired by his own personal labor, assisted by his wife, to whom he was 
united in marriage Jan. 6, 1854, in Tennessee; her maiden name was Rachel Aikin; she was 
born in Granger Co., Tegn , Oct. 14, 1880; four children were the fruit of this union—Enoch, 
born Sept. 17, 1855; Sarah F., born May 6, 1865; Rachel M., born Oct. 27, 1868; the deceased. 
is Emily May, born Oct. 27, 1872; died Dec. 1, 1874. 

J. W. BROWN, Postmaster and dealer in stationery, notions, etc., Le Roy; born in Mus- 
kingum Co., Ohio, Nov. 7, 1841; at 9 years of age, he emigrated with his parents to Hlinois 
and located at Lewiston, Fulton (o., living there two years, when they removed to Bloomington, 
where he attended school until 17 years of age, when he entered the Wesleyan University, where: 
he remained until the spring of 1861, when he enlisted for three months in the 8th I. V. ¥., and 
after serving his term of enlistment, and being mustered out of service, he returned to Bloom- 
ington, where he engaged as clerk in the dry goods trade until August, 1862, when he again 
enlisted for three years in the 3d Ill. Cav.; he was immediately sent to the:front, and 
was engaged in the campaign through Missouri and Arkansas, then to Memphis, where he was 
, located at the time the place was attacked by the rebels under Gen. Forrest, who was defeated by 
' the above regiment, assisted by the 106th Il]. Inf., and one regiment of colored troops; 
after remaining in Memphis several months, they were sent to intercept the rebel Gen. Hood, 
with whom they fought and held in check for twenty-seven days, until the Union forces had con- 
centrated at Nashville, which place he attacked, but was badly defeated. In the spring of 1865, 
he, with his regiment, was sent to St. Paul, Minn.; from there they were sent to Dakota Ter- 
ritory to fight Indians, and in the fall returned to St. Paul, where they were mustered out of 
service Nov. 25, 1865; he then returned to Bloomington, where he engaged as dry-goods clerk. 
un il 1870, when he removed to Le Roy and engaged in clerking until 1877, when he received’ 
the appointment of Postmaster, which office he now holds; he also keeps a complete stock of 
stationery, notions, etc.; his business card appears in the business directory of Le Roy, im 
another part of this work, His marriage with Josephine Hayes was celebrated, Jan. 9, 1868 ; 
she was born in Bloomington, Nov. 1, 1848; they have two children now living by this union, 
having lost one by death ; the living are—Walla, born April 1, 1869, and Cly:e, born Oet. 26, 
1871. Mrs. Brown was daughter of Silas Hayes, one of the early settlers of Bloomington, who 
emigrated from Connecticut in 1834, 

HIRAM BUCK, farmer, Sec. 6; P. O. Le Roy; one of the pioneers of Illinois; born im 
Seneca Co., N. Y., March 20, 1801; his father, William 8. Buck, was a soldier of the Revolu- 
tion, and assisted in the capture of Cornwallis, at Yorktown. Uiram Buck received a commom 
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school education ; he remembers the war of 1812, as three of his brothers were soldiers in it, 
one of whom was captured at Queenstown Heights. In 1818, he removed, with his parents, to 
Hamilton Co., Ohio, the journey being made from Seneca Co. to the headwaters of the Alle- 
ghany River on sleds, then floating down the river from Orlean Point on a flat-boat, a distance 
of 900 miles, the time consumed being seventeen days. He then engaged in farming, which 
business he followed until 26 years of age, teaching school during the winter for five years; here 
he became acquainted with Gen. Harrison, who was afterward elected to the highest office 
within the gift of the nation. During the seven years following his leaving the farm, he was 
engaged in supplying the steamboats on the Ohio River with wood, for which he received, deliv- 
ered, $1.25 per cord, and also made several trips down the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers, to New 
Orleans, taking down provisions, etc. In 1826, he removed to Switzerland Co., Ind., where he 
lived until 1838, when he emigrated to McLean Co., Ill., and located at Randolph’s Grove, where 
he lived for a while, in a cabin near Campbell Wakefield’s house; his first claim of eighty acres, 
for which he paid $50, he entered in 1835. He opened the first hotel in Le Roy in 1837, which 
business he followed, in connection with farming, for eight years, when he located upon his 
present place, where he has since lived ; his first tax receipt was for 20 cents, which increased 
until it reached upward of $500. He became a subscriber to the Star of the West upon the pub- 
lication of its first number, and has continued his subscription, which he has always paid, for fifty- 
two years. ()f township, county and school offices he has had his share, having been Justice of 
the Peace eighteen years, Postmaster at Le Roy seven years, County Commissioner, Surveyor, 
County Judge under the Constitution of 1848 for eight years, Supervisor of Empire Township 
four years, which office he now holds, Township Trustee of Schools, School Director, etc. 
In 1874, he was appointed, by Gov. Beveridge, one of the Trustees of the Illinois Industrial 
University, of .Urbana; in 1875, he was elected Trustee of the Lombard University, at Gales- 
burg, which office he now holds. Mr. Buck is one of if not the largest landholder in Empire 
Township, and has never laid a claim against a deceased estate. His marriage with Mercy Karr 
was celebrated April 4, 1827; she was daughter of Capt. John Karr, one of the patriots of the 
Revolutionary struggle; the golden wedding of the above couple was celebrated April, 1877; it 
was attended by friends and relatives, from far and near; they came from surrounding counties 
and cities and States; they came from Iowa and from Cincinnati, Ohio; over one hundred 
representatives of all ages, from childhood to old age, came, among the latter being upward of 
thirty over sixty years of age; they gathered around the table, bountifully supplied; prayer 
was offered by the Rev. D. P. Bunn, of Decatur; the address of welcome was delivered by C. 
A. Buck, youngest son of the aged couple, out of respect to whom this vast company had 
gathered, and who showed unmistakably their feelimgs of love and respect by the many and 
valuable presents which they brought, among which was a heavy silver-headed cane to Mr. 
Buck, from the Hon. David Davis, of Bloomington, a solid gold-headed cane, from his neigh- 
bors, the presentation speech being made by Rev. D. P. Bunn, responded to, with much 
feeling, by the recipient; they also received a set of upward of fifty pieces of china, with 
gold band; ‘irs. Buck was the recipient of a solid silver castor, from her children, large 
silver sugar-spoon, the gift of Mrs. Judge Davis, a $5 gold piece, from Mrs. Campbell Wake- 
field, a set of solid gold sleeve buttons and cuff pins, from ladies of Bloomington; of the 
above company gathered, three had witnessed the marriage ceremony, fifty years previous. The 
children of Hiram and Mercy Buck were—Amanda M., born July 10, 1828 (wire of James 
H. L. Crumbaugh, living three-quarters of a mile south of the old home); Thomas L. Buck, 
born Oct. 23, 1831 (lives in Le Roy); Elizabeth R., born Feb. 21, 1834, died Feb. 18, 18387; 
Martha E., born Dec. 14, 1838 (now wife of John McConnell, lives in Downs Township) ; Nancy 
J., born Feb. 19, 1843 (now Mrs. Isaac F. Dawson, of Downs Tp.), and Charles Albert Buck, 
born Aug. 19, 1849 (he is a graduate of Lombard University, of Galesburg, and lives across the 
road from his parents). 

THOMAS L. BUCK, farmer; P. 0. Le Roy; born in Switzerland Co., Ind., Uct. 23, 1831 ; 
he emigrated, with his parents, to Illinois and located in Randolph’s Grove in 1838; his father 
opened a hotel in Le Roy in 1837, which he kept eight years, after which the subject of this 
sketch remained with his father and engaged in farming until marriage, when he located upon 
Section 6, Town 21, and followed farming until the fall of 1874, when he removed to Le Roy, 
that he might have better privileges of churches and schools; he now owns 160 acres of land 
upon his home farm, 80 acres in De Witt Co , 35 acres within the city limits of Le Roy, where 
he resides, upon all of which he has good buildings, and also several hundred acres of timber 
and pasture. He is now one of the Aldermen of Le Roy, which office he has held for three 

ears. His marriage with Mary J. McConnell was celebrated March 16, 1859; she was born in 
Hamilton Co., Ohio, June 16, 1829; they have two children by this union—Rose E., born Jan. 
25, 1860, and Orral M., born Aug. 23, 1862. 

CHARLES ALBERT BUCK, farmer, Sec.6; P.O. Le Roy; the subject of this sketch is the 
youngest son of Hiram Buck, whose biography appears in this work; he was born in Empire 
Township, McLean Co., Aug. 19, 1849; he attended the common schools during his* youth, 
among which was the school at Le Roy; at 19 years of age, he entered the Normal University, 
at Normal, which he attended one term, when he entered the Lombard University, at Galesburg, 
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in 1870. from which he graduated in the spring of 1875; he has since engaged in farming, in 
partnership with his father. during the summer, and school-teaching during the fall and winter. 
‘tig marriage with Harriet Claycomb was celebrated Feb. 3, 1876; she was born in Warren Co., 
lll., Dec. 28, 1848; they have one child by this union—Nannie Mer, born Aug. 16, 1877. 

GEORGE W. BUCKLES, farmer and stock-dealer; P. 0. Le Roy. The subject of this 
sketch is among the oldest settlers now living who was born in McLean Co. ; his birth occurred 
Feb. 14, 1834, in what is now Empire Township; he was the oldest son of Peter and Jane (Rut- 
ledge) Buckles, who were among the early settlers, locating in Empire Township, McLean Co., 
about the year 1828 or 1829. Peter Buckles was born in Tennessee, Dec. 10, 1809; the maiden 
name of his wife was Jane Rutledge; she was born in Kentucky, in November, 1814; they were 
united in marriage May 10, 18338, and located upon Sec. 29, Empire Township, where they passed 
the remainder of their days; they were the parents of ten children, six of whom are now living, 
the oldest being George W., born Feb. 14, 1834; Thomas J., born April 16, 1836; Robert, born 
in 1840; Andrew J., born April 7, 1844 (his sketch appears in this work); Martha (now Mrs. 
Davis Ross, lives near Shirley), Emma D. (now Mrs. William Gay, Empire Township); Mrs. 
Buckles died Nov. 2, 1868; Mr. Buckles died April 21,1871. ‘The subject of this sketch 
remained upon the farm until May 22, 1856, when he was united in marriage with Mary Bishop; 
she was born in McLean Co., July 18, 1838; she was the daughter of William G. Bishop, who 
was born in Tennessee, in 1785, and located in Money Creek Township about 1835, where he 
was appointed the first Postmaster, which office he held for eighteen years; he died April 13, 
1862; Mrs. Bishop’s maiden name was Jane Briggs; she was born in South Carolina, Jan. 30, 
1796, and now lives in Money Creek Township. © The children of George W. and Mary (Bishop) 
Buckles were nine in number—Harriet, born March 21, 1857; Rebecca J., born Dec. 3, 1858; 
William Robert, born March 17, 1860; Peter D., born July 25, 1862, died Sep. 4, 1864; Clar- 
rissa A., born Noy. 20, 1863, died Aug. 29, 1864; Olive W.. born Nov. 15, 1465, died March 17, 
1867 ; Thornton A., born Feb. 25, 1868; Laura E., born Nov. 10, 1871, died Oct. 3, 1872, and 
Nolan A, born Noy. 9, 1878. 

ANDREW J. BUCKLES, farmer, Sec. 29; P. O. Le Roy; born in McLean Co., Ill., April 
7, 1844; he was the youngest son of Peter and Jane (Rutledge) Buckles, who located in Empire 
Township, McLean Co.. about the year 1828 or 1829; Peter Buckles was born in Tennessee, 
Dec. 10, 1809; the maiden name of Mrs. Buckles was Jane Rutledge; she was born in Ken- 
tucky, in November, 1814; married May 10, 1833, and lived in Sec. 29, until her decease; 
Mrs. Buckles died Nov. 2, 1868; Mr. Buckles died April 21, 1871; their children were ten in 
number, of whom six are now living—George W., born Feb. 14, 1834; Thomas J., born April 
16, 1836; Robert, bornin 1840; Andrew J., born April 7, 1844; Martha (now Mrs. Davis Ross), 
and Emma D, (now Mrs. William Gay.) The subject of this sketch has always lived upon the 
old place where he was born, and where he is now engaged in farming, his farm being located 
about one mile south of Le Roy, where he has about one hundred acres under fence and culti- 
vation. His marriage with Angeline Watt was celebrated Oct. 3, 1867; she was born in De Witt 
Co., Ill., Oct. 5, 1849; they have two children, now living, by this union—Frank P., born Nov. 
24, 1872; Ada B., Aug. 10, 1876. Mrs. Buckles was the daughter of P. P. Watt, who was born 
and raised in De Witt Co., Ill., and-located in McLean Co. in 1865; where he lived until his 
decease, which occurred March 26, 1876; Mrs. Watt died in Logan Co., in October, 1853. 

S. F. BARNUM, lumber and grain merchant and miller, Le Roy, whose portrait appears in 
this work, was born in Canton, St. Lawrence Co., N. Y., Aug. 11, 1824; when he was 10 years 
of age. his parents moved to Erie Co., N. Y., and in the year 1847, came to Defiance, Defiance 
Co., Ohio; after the death of his father, his mother, in the spring of 1864, moved to Blooming- 
ton; she now resides with her son, Mr. Barnum, in Le Roy. The subject of this sketch 
remained, however, in the State of New York, and from the age of 14 up to the age of 23 was 
employed in woolen-mills in Erie Co., which employment he was.compelled to give up on account 
of ill health, turning his attention to farming. In 1856, he came to Le Roy, and engaged in 
farming, returning the same fall to New York State, and during the year 1857 filled the position 
of book-keeper in the wholesale produce and commission house of Irving Kester, in Buffalo. 
In the fall of 1858, he formed a copartnership with Henry Case in the general merchandise 
business, in Eden Valley, Erie Co., N. Y., and having continued in the same for two and one- 
half years, sold out his interest, and in the year 1861 again turned his attention to farming, 
continuing at such up to 1865, when he came to Bloomington, and was engaged as a book-keeper 
in the house of Bruner & Whitmer up to the year 1870, when he moved to Le Roy and started 
the lumber business. in connection with Mr. Bruner, to which was afterward added that of coal 
and grain. In 1872, having purchased the ‘Empire Flouring Mill,’ they took in also as a 
partner Joseph Keenan ; ‘in 1876, they purchased the interest of Mr. Bruner, and have con- 
tinued up to the present time as the firm of Barnum & Keenan. Before Mr. Barnum’s removal 
to Le Roy, he held the office of Justice of the Peace for twelve years in Erie Co., N. Y. He has 
been married twice, his first wife being- Miss Clarinda Bunting, of Eden, Erie Co., N. Y.; mar- 
ried in 1844; she died in 1862; they had three children, two living—Matilda M. and Henry I, 
and one dead, Henry. He married his present wife, Miss Adeline E. Patterson, in the fall of 
1865 ; they have two children—Percy D. and George P. 
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ZACHARIAH CHICK, wagon-maker, Le Roy; born in Dimington, Somersetshire, England, 
June 6, 1826; at 14 years of age, he was apprenticed for six years to learn the wagon-maker’s 
trade; after completing the same, he worked in his native town a short time, when he went to 
the Channel Islands and worked upon the Island of Jersey upward of one year, when he volun- 
teered as carpenter and shipped from Portsmouth upon the British flag-ship Penelope, going to 
the southwest coast of Africa, where he remained about fifteen months, making the coast at 
Sierra Leone. Cape Palmas, Island Fernando Po and the adjacent islands, among which were the 
Cape de Verde and Canary Islands; after returning to England, he received his discharge and 
worked at his trade until he emigrated to America, landing in Quebec, Canada, May 9, 1851; 
remaining in Canada two months, he came to Chiaago, and worked at carpentering until fall ; 
he then went to Griggsville, Pike Co.; worked as journeyman during the winter, and the follow- 
ing spring started a wagon shop of his own, which he continued two and a half years; upon 
Oct. 8, 1854, he started for England, and arrived at Liverpool upon the 16th of November fol- 
lowing. We was married Dec. 16, 1854, in Barrington, to Caroline Bond; she was born in 
Barrington, Somersetshire, England, Dec. 3, 1826; she was the daughter of Thomas Bond, of 
Barrington, Somersetshire, England, a prominent contractor and builder; Mr. Chick was a son 
of John Chick, who was born in Somersetshire, England, April 23, 1787, and who also was a 
prominent contractor and builder at the time of his death. In the spring of 1855, Mr. Chick 
again sailed from England with his ‘wife, landing in New York, April 16; coming West, he 
worked at the agricultural machine shops at Ottawa, fifteen months, and, in June, 1856, he 
removed to West Township, McLean Co., where he followed farming for five years; in the spring 
of 1862, he located in Le Roy, and engaged at his trade, which business he has since success- 
fully followed; the children of Zachariah and Caroline (Bond) Chick are Thomas Z., born Aug. 
28, 1857; John Bond, Apvil 29, 1860; Sarah Bond, Jan. 17, 1862, and Caroline, June 26, 1864. 

GEORGE M. CONRAD, farmer and stock-raiser; P.O. Le Roy; the subject of this sketch 
was born in Henry Co., Ind., July 27, 1840; he was the son of Adam and Hannah (Maples) 
Conrad; his father was born in Mardy Co., Va., Nov. 30, 1796; he located in Indiana in 1839, 
and at Twin Grove, McLean Co., II]., in 1864, where he lived until his decease, which occurred 
Nov. 30, 1873, aged 77 years; he lies buried in the beautiful cemetery at Twin Grove; Mrs. Con- 
rad was born in Lewis Co., Ky , Oct. 9, 1803; she’now lives with the subject of this sketch, 
‘who has erected a residence for her especial benefit upon his place near his own, and although 
now in the 76th year of her age, she is in possession of all her faculties and daily attends to her 
own household duties, which afford to her much happiness; G. M. Conrad canie West with his 
parents and was engaged in partnership with his father until 1866, when he entered the law 
office of Judge Tipton, at Bloomington, where he read law one year, and, in 1867, he engaged 
in the grocery trade at Bloomington, under the firm name of Hardisty & Conrad, which firm 
was dissolved in 1868; in 1869, he removed upon his present place, where he has 121 acres of 
land under cultivation, upon which he has good farm buildings. He was united in marriage 
with Matilda Sexton, Feb. 15, 1869; she was bornin Fond du Lac Co., Wis., June 24, 1848; they 
were the parents of two children, of which one died in infancy; the living, Lola E., was born 
April 15, 1878. 

CHARLES COPE, farmer, Sec. 23; P.O. Le Roy; one of the old settlers; born in Fred- 
erick Co., Va., Oct. 21, 1818; he emigrated with his parents when quite young, and located in 
Marion Co. until about 34 years of age, the last twelve years of which he was engaged in buying 
eatile and driving them across the Alleghany Mountains to Lancaster, where he could dispose of 
them; in 1847, he came to Mlinois and located in Empire Township, McLean Co., at which date 
he purchased eighty acres of his present place, and, in 1849, purchased 400 acres, upon which 
he then settled, and where he has since continued to live; he now owns 640 acres, upon which 
he has good farm buildings. His marriage with Mary E. Crumbaugh was celebrated Jan. 28, 
1847; she was born in Kentucky, Oct. 3, 1827; she was the daughter of Daniel and Martha 
(Robinson) Crumbaugh, who emigrated from Kentucky to Sangamon Co., IIl., in 1828, and located 
in Empire Township, McLean Co., Ill, in 1830; Mrs. Crumbaugh died June, 4, 1857, leaving 
ten children; Mr. Crumbaugh died May 19, 1874; the children of Mr. and Mrs. Cope were 
twelve in number, of which five are deceased; the living are—John J., born June 19, 1849; 
William, Noy. 30, 1854; Francis M., July 25, 1857; Eleazer H., Nov. 3, 1860; George L., Dec. 
28, 1862; Mary E., Jan. 12, 1866; Ann M. R.C., Sept. 22, 1869. Mr. Cope has been School 
Director for eighteen years; is a life-long Democrat, having cast his first vote for Andrew Jack- 
son, and has voted the Democratic ticket for forty-five years. His limited school education was 
obtained in a log schoolhouse with log benches and mud fire-place; of the deceased children, 
tour died in infancy; one, Isabel J., was born Aug. 18, 1852, married George W. Simpson, and 
died Sept. 19, 1876, leaving one child—Mary F. : 

JAMES H. L. CRUMBAUGH, farmer and stock-raiser, Sec. 7; P. O. Le Roy; one of the 
pioneers of McLean Co.; born in Henderson Co., Ky., May 1, 1826; he emigrated with his 
father Henry Crumbaugh to Illinois in 1828, and first located in Sangamon Co. for two years, 
when they removed to what is now Empire Township, McLean Co., in 1880; Henry Crumbaugh 
was born April 26, 1789, in Frederick Co., Md.; he died Oct. 22, 1877, in McLean Co., Ill.; his 

widow still survives him, and lives upon the old place; her maiden name was Sarah Baldock. 
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The subject of this sketch remained with his father and engaged in farming and stock-raising 
until 27 years of age, the last ten years of which he was in partnership with his father in the 
above business. as well as buying and driving cattle to Chicago; he removed upon his present 
place in 1857, where he purchased 210 acres, where he has since lived, and to which he has 
since added by purchase, until now he owns 950 acres, all of which is under fence and cultiva- 
tion. His marriage with Amanda M. Buck was celebrated Sept. 28, 1851; she was born Feb. 
10, 1828; three children were the fruit of this union—Laura E., born Aug. 26, 1852; Edith, 
May 31, 1856, and Hiram H., June 29, 1861; Mr. Crumbaugh has frequently made trips to: 
Chicago with oxen and horses, loading up with grain and provisions, and back with salt, leather, 
etc.; he hauled the lumber for his present buildings from Bloomington in 1865 and 1867. 

DANIEL T. CRUMBAUGH, farmer and stock-raiser; P. O. Le Roy; born in McLean Co., 
Ill., Jan. 24, 1832. His father, Daniel Crumbaugh, was born Dec. 7, 1791, in Frederick Co., 
Md.; he came to Ohio in 1812, then to Scott Co., Ky.; he served in the army in 1813, and was 
engaged against the British and Indians; he emigrated to Sangamon Co., IIl., in 1828, and, in 
1830, located in what is now Empire Township, McLean Co., where he lived until his decease, 
which occurred May 19, 1874. His first wife was Susan Winters, of Scott Co, Ky., with whom 
he was united in marriage in 1816; she died, and for his second wife he married Martha 
M. Robinson, of North Carolina; she died June 4, 1857. Daniel T. Crumbaugh was raised upon 
the farm until 21 years of age, when he. with another brother, purchased 160 acres of land, 
which they worked in partnership until Oct. 17, 1859. when he was united in marriage to Mar- 
garet Willey. She was born Sept. 29, 1840, in McLean Co.; she died Aug. 31, 1864, leaving three 
children, viz.: David, born Oct. 5, 1860; Martha M., Aug. 5. 1862; and Daniel T., June 16, 
1864. Ifis marriage with Laura A. Stine was celebrated Nov. 22, 1869. She was born in Mon- 
roe Co., Ind., May 8, 1845. Two children were the fruit of this union, one of which is deceased. 
The one living is James Wilmer, born Oct. 12, 1875. Mrs. C. was daughter of Elias and Mary 
Stine, who emigrated from Indiana and located in McLean Co., IIl., in 1848. Mr. Stine died in 
1853. Mrs. Stine now lives with Mrs. Crumbaugh. Of township and school offices, Mr. Crum- 
baugh has had his full share ; in politics, is a Democrat, but has never run for office. 

JOHN E. CRUMBAUGH, farmer and stock-raiser, Sec. 14; P. O. Le Roy; born in McLean 
Co., Ill., Aug. 3, 1837. His father, Henry Crumbaugh, was born April 26, 1789, in Frederick 
Co., Md. In 1810, he removed to Kentucky, where he lived several years, and, in 1828, he 
located in Sangamon Co., Ill., living there until March, 1830, when he located in McLean Co. 
and followed farming until his decease, which occurred Oct. 22, 1877. He was married in April, 
1820, to Sarah Baldock, who survives him, and is now living with the youngest son upon the 
place first settled upon in 1830. John E. Crumbaugh was brought up on the farm until 27 years 
of age—the last four years receiving one-third of the crops. He first removed upon his present 
place in 1864, living one year, when the next three years upon the farm of James Pemberton, 
and, in 1869, purchased 105 acres, and located upon his present place, where he has since lived. 
He now owns 295 acres upon his home farm, and has good farm buildings. His marriage with 
Margaret Pemberton was celebrated Dec. 29, 1859. They had three children by this union, viz.: 
pa H., born June 30, 1861, died June 10, 1864; Martha E., July 17, 1867; Cory May, May 
18, 1873. 

GEORGE W. DAVIS, farmer and stock-raiser; P. 0. Le Roy; born in Wood Co, W. Va., 
Aug. 11, 1829; he emigrated with his parents when 6 years of age, and located in Champaign 
Co., Ohio, where he engaged in farming until 26 years of age, when he purchased the home farm, 
upon which he engaged in farming and stock-raising until 1869, when he emigrated to Illinois 
and jocated upon Sec. 7, Empire Township, McLean Co., and purchased 100 acres of land, upon 
which he has since lived. [lis marriage with Maria Benedict was celebrated March 15, 1854 ; 
she was born in Champaign Co., Ohio, Aug. 30, 1834; they have seven childrev by this union— 
Elias M., born Dee. 9, 1854; Jeremiah F., Nov. 18, 1856; Angeline M., Oct. 9, 1858; Sarah L., 
Dec. 6, 1861; George H., June 4, 1864; Mary J., Sept. 6, 1866; Samuel E., Nov. 8,1870. The 
father of Mr. Davis died Nov. 8, 1861, 79 years of age; his mother died at the age of 74; both 
died in Champaign Co., Ohio. Mrs. Davis father died in Champaign Co., Ohio, March 8, 1859. 
Her mother is now 80 years of age, and lives in the above county. 

HENRY C. DICKERSON, retired farmer; P. O. Le Roy; one of the early pioneers of 
McLean Co.;zborn in Hamilton Co., Ill., Aug. 30, 1825; his father, Michael Dickerson, located 
in McLean Co. in 1829, where he died in 1835; at 21 years of age, Henry C. entered 40 acres of 
land, and paid for the same with money which he had earned at $5 per month; two years later, he 
bought 80 more, and a few years later found him the owner of the old homestead and other land 
to the amount of upward of 700 acres in this county, and 900 acres of land in, different parts of 
Kansas; he has settled on his three married children $9,000. Although not a member of any 
church, he contributes liberally to their support, having donated some $600 toward the erection 
.of the M. E. Church in Le Roy. He built the Empire Mill and Elevator, one of the best mills in the 
county, at a cost of upward of $25,000; he has had his full share of misfortunes, having lost by 
security debts $15,000, and, in April, 1877, his residence, which he had erected at a cost of 
$7,500, with $1,500 worth of furniture, was destroyed by fire, upon which there was an insur- 
ance of $2,500; during the summer of the same year, he lost nearly $3,000 by the Phoenix Bank 
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at Bloomington, aside from which he has lost largely in smaller amounts. Although Mr. Dick- 
erson has been a resident of. McLean Co. for a half of a century, he has traveled largely in the 
Western States and Territories. His marriage with Leodicy Maxwell was celebrated Oct. 27, 
185C€ ; she was born in McLean Co. July 16, 1830; they have five children—Elizabeth J., Corelia, 
Adelaide, Rose L. and Belle. Mr. D. has driven ox-teams to Chicago with grain, loading back 
with goods, the trips being from twelve to fifteen days; has also driven hogs to the same market, 
and cattle and horses to Milwaukee. 

C. P. DICKERSON, farmer, Sec. 31; P. O. Le Roy; born in what is now Randolph 
Township, McLean Co., Ill., June 26, 1827; he is one of the oldest, if not the oldest, living set- 
tler now living who was born in this county; his father, Michael Dickerson, was one of the first 
settlers of McLean Co., where he died Feb. 10, 1836. Calep B. Dickerson lived upon the farm 
with his mother until 22 years of age, after which he rented land and followed farming until} 
1851, when he purchased 100 acres of land upon his present place, where he has since lived ; he 
now owns 140 acres, with good farm buildings. He married Tabitha Buckles April 3, 1851; 
they have twelve children by this union, viz.: William E., born March 18, 1852; Mary J., June 
19, 1854; Adaline, June 22, 1856; Franklin, July 8, 1858 (deceased) ; Henry D., Dec. 8, 1860 
(deceased) ; James A., June 20, 1862; Wesley A., Nov. 23, 1864; Maranda Ellen, May 27, 1866; 
Charles, March 21, 1868; George, June 31, 1872; Tilden and Matilda A., twins, born June 18, 
1876. Mrs. Dickerson was the daughter of Abram Buckles, who was born in Virginia June 28, 
1800 ; he emigrated with his father and located in White Co., Il., in 1810. In 1819, he married 
Mary Williams, and, in 1832, he located at Buckles’ Grove, McLean Co., where he died May 17, 
1878. Mrs. Buckles died Dec. 19, 1876. 

ELIADA DICKINSON, retired farmer; P. O. Le Roy; born in Hartford Co., Conn., Sept. 
1, 1810; he was raised to farm labor until 21 years of age, when he went to Bristol, Conn., and 
worked at the foundry business six years, when he emigrated to Illinois and located in Griggs- 
ville, Pike Co., in June, 1836: here he entered 400 acres of land, upon which he lived until 
1859, when, selling his farm, he engaged in the merchandise trade at Perry four years, selling 
out in 1863, and purchasing 220 acres of land in Sangamon Co., upon which he lived two years; 
in the summer of 1865, he purchased 240 acres of land in West Township, McLean Co., which he 
deeded to his son, and afterward purchased 200 acres, upon which he lived until 1876, when he 
moved to Le Roy, and, in 1878, he purchased his present place, which contains twenty acres, 
one-half of which is within the corporation, and where he has since lived. Mr. Dickinson first 
voted for Jackson for President; he supported the Democratic party many years, joining the 
Republican party upon its organization, since which time he has been an ardent supporter of 
the same; of township and school offices he has had his full share, and held the office of Justice 
of the Peace, while in West Township, five years. His marriage with Lois B. Fancher was cele- 
brated Nov. 24, 1838; she was born in Bristol, Conn., Sept. 29, 1812; she died in Sangamon 
Co., Ill., Nov. 10, 1864, leaving three children—Sarah Ann, born Dee. 10, 1889; David Monroe, 
Oct. 29, 1842, and Mary Thalia, July 5, 1847. 

WILLIAM H. DOOLEY, farmer and stock-raiser, Sec. 2; P. O. Le Roy; born in Clark Co., 
Ky., Aug. 15, 1884; his father, William Dooley, emigrated from Kentucky in the fall of 1851], 
living in Bloomington until the spring of 1852, when he purchased 1,500 acres of land in Old 
Town Township, upon which he located and followed farming and stock-raising until his decease, 
which occurred June 7, 1869; his widow is now living in the same township. The subject of 
this sketch remained with his father until 20 years of age, when he was united in marriage, Oct. 
12, 1854, to Eliza J. Noggle; she was born in Ohio, May 7, 1835, (her parents emigrated from 
Ohio and located in McLean Co. in 1850) ; eleven children were the fruit of this union—John J., 
born Aug. 18, 1855, died Oct. 28, 1858; Alice C., born May 26, 1857, died March 22, 1874; 
Lillie M., born Sept. 10,1860; Milton H{., born Feb. 21,1862; George E., born March 9, 1864; Mary 
A., born Nov. 1, 1866, died Sept. 4, 1872; Frank R., born July 26, 1868, died May 18, 1869; 
Damaris M., born April 11, 1870; Obadiah M., born Nov. 14, 1871; Hattie, born Aug. 12, 1875, 
and Lida B., born Nov. 4, 1877. Mr. Dooley moved upon his present place May 1, 1876; he 
has 920 acres in his farm upon which he has good buildings, his house being built during the 
summer of 1878, at an expense of upward of $7,000, and is considered by many, as the best 
farm house in the county; he is extensively engaged in raising, feeding and shipping stock, of 
which he ships his hogs mostly to Indianapolis, and cattle to Chicago; he feeds from 125 to 180 
head of cattle, and from 200 to 300 hogs, about 30 horses and some sheep. 

JOHN DUNLAP, farmer, Sec. 2; P. O. Le Roy; one of the early pioneers of McLean Co. ; 
born in White Co., Ill., April 21, 1827; his father, Moses Dunlap, emigrated from Tennessee to 
White Co., at a very early day, where he lived until about the year 1828, when he emigrated 
north and located at Blooming Grove, and entered land joining the old home of Judge McClenn; 
living here about five years, they went to Arkansas, but returned and entered land in Empire 
Township, McLean Co., in 1834, upon which he lived until his decease, which occurred May 6, _ 
1858. Mrs. Dunlap died June 23, 1868, The subject of this sketch emigrated with his parents 
to McLean Co. in 1828, and, with them, located upon Sec. 2, Empire Township, in 1834, where 
he has since lived with the exception of seven years, in which he was engaged in farming in 
Marshall Co., Iowa, and Cherokee Co., Kan. Mr. Dunlap is an industrious, hard-working man, 
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a good business manager, and much respected in the township in which he lives; he has accumu- 
lated a good property, and raised a family of ten children, having lost three by death; the living 
are—Henry, Josephine, Rosella, Moses, James, Stephen, William, Lucinda C., Margaret A. and 
Eliza. His brother James was one of the first white children born in McLean Co , being born in 
Blooming Grove, April 1, 1829; he never married, but made his home with his brother John 
until his decease, which occurred May 29, 1878. 

P. C. ESKEW, farmer; P. O. Le Roy; born in Patrick Co., Va., where he was raised upon 
afarm until 18 years of age, when he emigrated to Illinois and located in McLean Co., November, 
1834; he entered his first land, eighty acres, at Long Point Timber in 1837, upon which he 
erected a log house, and, in 1839, sold his claim with improvements; he then engaged as farm 
laborer until 1841, when he followed farming for himself until 1846, at which time he entered 
eighty acres of land at Buckles’.Grove, and, in 1852, entered eighty acres more adjoining, and 
afterward added twenty acres of timber, upon which he lived until 1877, when he rented his 
farm and removed to Le Roy, where he now lives. He married, April, 1837, Julia Troxel; she 
died Aug. 18, 1838, leaving one child— Leona, born Aug. 14, 1838, now Mrs. Oliver Harding, 
living in Empire Township. He married for his second wife, Sarah Johnson. Oct. 7, 1841; she 
died June 11, 1876; nine children were the fruit of this union—Catherine, born Aug. 27, 1843, 
(married Alexander Free,) she died in Kansas, May 1, 1876; James M., born Sept. 16, 1845, 
farming in Empire Township; Louisa, born June 1, 1847, died March 6.1864; Ellen, born June 
18, 1851, (married John Allen,) she died May 20, 1875, in Kansas; Matilda, born June 9, 1849, 
now Mrs. Jonas Arnold, of Downs Township; Martha A., Oct. 1, 1853; Mary, born Oct. 4, 
1856, (married F. Phillips.) died April 6, 1876, in Downs Township; Paran, June 16, 1860), died 
in January, 1861. and William A., born March 10, 1862. His marriage with Mrs. Harriet P. 
Dickerson, was celebrated Feb. 13, 1877; she was born in Hamilton Co., Ohio, March 20, 1828 ; 
she was a daughter of Jacob Karr, who emigrated from Ohio, and located in Empire Township 
in 1839, where he lived until his decease in 1840; her first marriage with Robert F. Dickerson, 
was celebrated Jan. 1, 1845: he was born in Hamilton Co., IIl., Oct. 30, 1823; he emigrated 
West with his parents in 1825, and located in McLean Co., where he lived until his decease, 
which occurred Oct. 16, 1875; eleven children were the fruit of this union, viz.: Merritt M., 
born Oct. 27, 1845, now merchant of Monticello, Piatt Co.; James L., born July 4, 1847, now 
farming in Fayette Co., Iowa; Martha, born Feb. 20, 1849, now Mrs. George Pray; Emma E., 
born Nov. 16, 1850, now Mrs. F. Molesworth; Owen L., born Nov. 15, 1852, died in infancy; 
Clara, born Sept. 11, 1854; Mary, born March 27, 1857, died in infancy ; Ida May, born March 25, 
1859, now Mrs. John Pogue, of Texas; Robert F., born Sept. 25,1861; Mary S., Sept. 24, 1863, 
and Harriet R., Oct. 11, 1865; of the above, four are now hving at home. Mr. Eskew isa strong 
temperance man; has been a life-long Democrat; was never an aspirant for office, though often 
being urged to allow himself to run for office he always refused. Of township and school offices, 
he has had his share, having been Commissioner several years, School Director sixteen years, and 
Town Collector, of Downs Township, one year, and now holds the office of Road Commissioner 
in Empire Township. 

T. D. FISHER, M. D., Le Roy: (whose portrait has a place in this work), was born in Ligo- 
nier, Westmoreland Co., Penn., Oct. 1, 1826; his father Abel was of Quaker origin, and was 
born in Pennsylvania, June 3, 1788, and died March 19, 1876; his mother, whose maiden name 
was Hannah Stewart, was of Scotch descent, born in Westmoreland Co., Penn., and died June 
29, 1840. Dr. Fisher lived at home until he was 21 years of age, and received his early educa- 
tion at the ‘‘ Ligonier Academy ;’”’ in the year 1848, he read medicine under Dr. T. Richardson, 
of Pleasant Unity, Penn., and, in 1850, attended his first course of lectures at Cleveland, Ohio, 
in the Medical Department of the Western Reserve Medical College; in May, 1853, he com- 
menced the practice of medicine in Le Roy, and having attended the Rush Medical College, of 
Chicago, during the session of 1856-57, graduated from that institution, and has ever since con- 
tinued the practice of medicine in Le Roy, and has built up a large and lucrative practice. He 
was President of the McLean County Medical Society in the year 1876, and was also a member 
of the Illinois State Medical Society. He married Miss Henrietta Lisenbey, of De Witt Co., 
Ill., in the year 1853. Dr. Fisher may appropriately be cailed a ‘self-made man,” being emi- 
nently a man of self-reliance; having accumulated the means by which to obtain a medical 
education by teaching school. He has always been a strictly temperate man, using neither 
tobacco, whisky or any intoxicating liquors. 

M. R. GALUSHA, hardware mercltant, firm of Beeney & Galusha, dealers in hardware, 
stoves, tinware, agricultural implements, farm machinery, etc.. Le Roy; born in Madison, J effer- 
son Co., Ind., Nov. 22, 1844, where he attended school until 12 years of age; he then worked 
upon the farm in summer and attended school in winter until 16 years of age when he ran upon 
the Ohio River one year as cabin-boy. In the spring of 1864, he enlisted in the army until] the 
close of the war and was mustered out of service in the spring of 1865; he served in the 
army of the Tennessee, under Gen. Thomas, and was in several engagements, the heaviest being 
the battle of Nashville. on Dec. 28, 29 and 30, 1864, where the rebels, under Gen. Hood, were 
defeated with great loss in killed, wounded and prisoners. He remained in Nashville during the 
winter, and until he received his discharge, when he returned to Indiana, and in the fall of 1865 
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he came West and located in Downs Township, McLean Co., Tll., where he followed farming 
until the fall of 1877, when he sold out and, in the spring of 1877, removed to Le Roy and asso- 
ciated with William H. Beeney in the above business, which he has since followed. His mar- 
riage with Emma Karr was celebrated Oct. 3, 1869; she was born in Empire Township, McLean 
Co., Tll., Nov. 14, 1850. They have two children by this union—Harry, born May 8, 1870, Jes- 
sie, Aug. 22, 1875. Mrs. Galusha was daughter of Jesse Karr, one of the early pioneers of 
McLean Co. Ife emigrated from Ohio and located in this county in 1835. Mr. Galusha was the 
son of Hiram Galusha, who emigrated from Vermont, and located in Jefferson Co., Ind., previ- 
ous to 1840, where he engaged in manufacturing tobacco until his decease, which occurred in 1852. 

DANIEL GILMORK, farmer: P. O. Le Roy; born in Derry, Rockingham Co., N. H., April 
5, 1807, where he attended school and followed farming and coopering until 22 years of age, 
when he made a trip around the world in the sailing ship Clay, which voyage consumed nearly 
two and a half years. In 1832, he emigrated South and located in Pope Co., Ark., upon the 
Arkansas River; here entered and purchased 1,000 acres of land, upon which he farmed and 
raised cotton, the latter being his chief product; he then put up machinery for making cotton 
warp, which he manufactured largely and for which he found a ready market. He was also 
engaged largely in the general merchandise trade. The above pursuits he followed until after the 
breaking out of the rebellion, when he, being a strong Union man, was obliged to leave, by wnich he 
lost some $15,000; he came North in 1864, and located in Le Roy, McLean Co., 1)., and engaged 
in farming, which business he has since followed. He married, Sept. 22, 1836, to Maria Scott ; 
she died Jan. 2,1839. Hemarried, for his second wife, Mary Jane Menefee, Dec. 22, 1842; shedied 
March 14, 1848, leaving two children—Martha and Daniel, Jr. He married, for his third wife 
Mary J. Nease, June 30, 1850; she died May 24, 1861, leaving three children—Alice, Hiram N. 
and William Sampson. His marriage with Mrs. Catharine Watson was celebrated Sept. 9, 1869; 
she has two children by her first husband, Levi L. Watson; her children are Hattie A., now Mrs. 
O. P. Joseph, and Jennie V., who remains at home. Mr. Gilmore was an old-line Whig until 
the organization of the Republican party, since which time he has been an active member of the 
same. 
THOMAS D. GILMORE, farmer, Sec, 3; P. O. Le Roy; born in Warren Co., near Bowling 
Green, Ky., Nov. 18, 1814. He attended school a limited time, until 12 years of age; he then 
went into the blacksmith-shop of his father, learned and worked at ihe trade until 22 years of 
age, when he emigrated to Illinois and located on the spot where he now lives in the fall of 
1836. He drove his team of oxen all the way from Kentucky, bringing with him his wife and 
two children and all of hig property, which consisted of two yoke of oxen and wagon, one 
horse, saddle and bridle, his blacksmith tools, a few household goods and $4 in eash—the latter 
he invested in pork, obtaining one hundred pounds. Hethen put up a log cabin with puncheon 
floor, clapboard door, with wooden hinges; a raccoon bedstead, with one leg, in which poles 
were inserted, the other ends being fastened in holes made in the side and end logs of the 
house; boards were laid across from the side rail and upon one of the side logs of the house, when 
the rude structure was complete. He made stools, which were used for chairs, and a clapboard 
table. Having completed his house and manufactured the above furniture, he set up his forge, 
bis skill as a blacksmith soon became known, work poured in upon him, and he was kept con- 
stantly at work, his custom extending as far as Farmer City, Cheney and Randolph Groves. He 
would labor from 4 A. M. until 9 or 10 at night, and then attend to his chores. He had the 
misfortune to lose his shop by fire, and, the year after he settled here, his leg was broken by a 
tree falling upon him, which confined him to the house for four months. He first entered 40 
acres of land, and has since added by purchases until he owns 155 acres, upon which he has 
lived since 1836, with the exception of a short time while on a visit to Kentucky He followed 
his trade here, with the exception of eight years in which he was engaged at his trade in Le Roy, 
until 1855, since which time he has given his attention to his farm. His father, Andrew H. 
Gilmore, was born in North Carolina, and emigrated to Kentucky when quite young, where he 
lived until he emigrated to Hlinois in 1857, where he purchased land and built a house but a few 
rods from his son, in which he lived until his decease, which occurred Oct. 17, 1870, at the ripe 
old age of 98 years. Thomas D. Gilmore and Matilda Savage were married in Kentucky Jan. 2, 
1834. Three children were the fruit of this union—Martha Frances, born Nev. 21, 1834, now 
Mrs. James W. Wright, of Le Roy; Mary M., May 1, 1836, died Aug. 15, 1863; and Joseph I., 
June 5, 1838, now living in Oregon. Mrs, Gilmore died Oct. 5, 1839. Mr. Gilmore married 
Mary J. Brannaman Dee. 11, 1840. She was born in Afigusta Co., Va., Feb. 11, 1821. Six chil- 
dren were the fruit of this union—Andrew D., born March 2, 1842, died in infancy; Ira F., 
Nov. 10, 1¢48, lives in Padua Township; Lucinda M., Jan. 14, 1850, now Mrs. R. C. Charles- 
ton, living in Kansas; Kentucky G., Feb. 9, 1855, now Mrs. F. Hendricks, of Padua Township ; 
Elizabeth A., July 24, 1859; Augusta M., Sept. 16, 1862. Mrs. Gilmore was daughter of Davia 
and Mary (Hulderman) Brannaman, who emigrated from Virginia and located in Padua Town- 
ship in 1836. Mr. B. died in the fall of 1846. Mrs. B. died in the spring of 1870. 

E. E. GREENMAN, retired merchant and farmer; P. O. Le Roy; one of the early pioneers 
of McLean Co.; born in Washington Co., Ohio, Jan. 23, 1816. His grandfather, Jeremiah Green- 
man, was a Lieutenant Colonel in the army during the revolutionary struggle, and was a warm 
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friend and associate of Gen. Washington. At the close of the war, he located in Washington Co., 
Ohio. where he died about the year 1827. His father, John Greenman, emigrated to Illinois with 
his family and located in the southeast part of Blooming Grove, Aug. 29, 1829. He taught school 
during the following winter, and, during the summer, clerked for James Allin, of Bloomington, 
while his sons raised a crop of corn upon eighteen acres of land rented of William Dimmit, upon 
land now completely covered by buildings, being located between the Court House and the 
Illinois Central Railroad. He entered his first land Feb. 2, 1830, being the west half of the 
southwest quarter of Sec. 4, and upon which now stands a part of the city ot Bloomington, the 
whole tract being now improved by business and dwelling houses. His first house he built upon 
what is now West Washington street, where he lived until the spring of 1831, when he with his 
family removed to De Witt Co., engaged in farming during the summer, and died in the fall .of 
the same year. The subject of this sketch, with the family, returned to Bloomington, and, the 
following year, raised a crop at Old Town, when he learned and worked at the carpenter's trade 
in Bloomington nearly two years, after which he went to Dixon’s Ferry, Lee Co., where he 
assisted settlers in laying claims and erecting houses for six months, then to Plattville, Wis., where 
he followed his trade, selling goods and mining two years. Returning to Bloomington, he worked 
at his trade for one year. when he went to Iowa, and the next two years was engaged building a 
mill, farming and working at his trade. In the spring of 1842, he again returned to Blooming- 
ton and was * engaged one year in peddling goods through the country with a one-horse buggy. 
In the spring of 1843, he was associated with S. D. Baker, now a prominent merchant of Bloom- 
ington, and engaged in the general merchandise trade at Le Roy, which business he successfully 
followed until 1858, when he retired from active business until 1865, at which date he engaged 
in the grocery trade, which he followed until 1869, when, on account of ill health, he retired 
from active business. In 1873, he was elected Township Treasurer, which office he has since 
held. When Mr. Greenman located at Blooming Grove, there were only thirty-seven families 
there. They have nearly all passed away, there now being two or three living, of which Mr. G. 
is the oldest of the first settlers at Bloomington. His marriage with Martha A Pearce was cele- 
brated Feb. 14, 1848. She was born in Champaign Co., Ohio, Feb. 27, 1831. She died July 14, 
1864, leaving three children now living, having lost five by death. The living are—Mary B., 
born Oct. 18, 1853, now Mrs. Scott hig ei John E., Sept. 6, 1855; and Charles E., March 
1, 1861. 

O. S. HARDING, farmer and stock-raiser; Sec. 4, Town 21; P.O. Le Roy; born in Henry 
Co., Ind., Dec. 12, 1826; his father, Saul Harding, was a native of Kentucky, and, with his parents 
was driven to Ohio by the Indians at a very early day; they then removed to Indiana, and were 
among the first settlers of the State, living in Rush, Wayne and Henry Counties, emigrating from 
‘the latter county in 1841, to Wapello Co., Iowa. The subject of this sketch remained with his 
father, farming, until 21 years of age, after which he engaged in farming for himself until April 
6, 1850, when he started by team overland to California, taking the Oregon route, crossing the 
Rocky Mountains at South Pass, and arriving at Placerville July 26, having been nearly four 
months upon the trip. He engaged in mining in the vicinity of Placerville, until November fol- 
lowing, when he went to San Francisco and embarked upon a sailing vessel for home. He was 
landed upon the coast of Guatemala, from which place he packed across the country upon mules 
to New Granada, thence via San Carlos, down the San Juan River to the coast of the Caribbean 
Sea, thence to the Isthmus of Darien, from which point they sailed to New Orleans, where they 
arrived after a tedious and perilous voyage. He then returned.to Jefferson Co., Iowa, and engaged 
in farming and stock-raising until 1867, when he returned to Illinois, and located in Empire 
Township, where he has since lived. He owns upwards of 200 acres of land, and is engaged in 
farming and stock-raising. He married Leona Eskew, Jan. 15, 1857; she was born in De Witt 
Co., N., Aug. 14, 1838; eight children were the fruit of this union—Paran H. T., born Dec. 20, 
1857; Julia H., born Dec. 11, 1859; William H., born March 6, 1862; Rufus A. J., born Jan. 
22, 1864; Nimrod, born May 31, 1868; Cloey E., born Aug. 29, 1871; Mary E., born Jan. 5, 
1874; Dolly May, born Feb. 3. 1877. Mrs. Harding is the oldest child of P. C. Eskew, one of 
the early settlers of McLean Co., and whose biography appears in this work. 

EDWARD HEALBA, farmer : P. O. Empire. The subject of this sketch was born in Hee 
rison Co.. Ohio, May 1, 1829 ; he was raised upon the farm of his father, until 19 years of age, 
when, in 1848, he rented land and engaged in farming until 1856, when, with four horses and a 
Pitt's thresher, he started West, continuing his journey until he arrived in Empire Township, 
where, after setting up his machine and threshing a few bushels, he disposed of the same and 
one team of horses, driving the others back to Ohio, and the following summer again brought a 
thresher to Empire Township, which he sold after using one season, and, in the spring of 1858, 
he removed with his family to McLean Co., where, after putting in his crop upon rented land, 
he ordered a threshing machine from Ohio, ‘following threshing during the season for sixteen 
years ; he still owns this machine and now declares it to be as good as new. Mr. Healea con- 
tinued to live upon rented land until 1868, when he removed upon his present place, which he 
had purchased in 1865, and which he has since brought from its wild prairie condition to a high 
state of cultivation. He owns 160 acres upon his home farm, upon which he has expended a 
large amount of skillful labor, as the pleasing surroundings of his dwelling will st once show. In 
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front of his residence he has planted a large number of useful and ornamental trees of both 
native and foreign growth, and his familiarity with the names and nature of each of the many 
different kinds will show the careful study he has given to the same. He does not confine his 
farming to the raising of corn and grain. His grape-vines may be counted by the hundred He 
also raises a large amount of raspberries, cherries, peaches and apples, with which his neighbors 
are liberally and gratuitously supplied. He has for the past three years been engaged in ship- 
ping hay to New Orleans and the Eastern markets, the same being the production of his own 
farm. Heis also largely engaged in buying corn for J. O. Peckham & Co., Providence, R. i., 
having purchased upwards of 12,000 bushels during the present season. His marriage with 
Amy Tilton was celebrated Feh. 19, 1848; she was born in Ashland Co., Ohio, Sept. 24, 1829; 
three children were the fruit of this union—George G., born Nov. 29, 1849; John, born June 18, 
1851, and William, born Nov. 6, 1861. They also have an adopted daughter, Mary Healea, born 
Dec. 17, 1866. 

LINDLEY HEFLING, farmer, Sec. 2. Town 21; P. O. Empire. The birthplace of this 
gentleman was in Harrison Co., Ohio, Feb. 5,1826. His father, Fielding Hefling, died when thie 
subject of this sketch, was but 10 years of age, leaving six children, of which Lindley was the 
second son, and upon him and his elder brother fell the care and labor of supporting the family, 
which duty they nobly performed until each member was old enough to provide for himself. 
In his youth, he had the advantage of three months’ schooling during the year; by close 
application to his siudies and devoting his spare time to the same, he was able to obtain a 
fair education, and at the age of 17 years engaged in school-teaching, which occupation he fol- 
lowed in connection with farming, until upwards of 2] years of age, when he was united in mar- 
riage Aug, 20, 1848 to Elizabeth Gardner; she was born in Harrison Co., Ohio, Oct. 20. 1827; 
he then rented land upon which he farmed for six years, when he removed to Illinois in 1855 ; 
he first located four miles from Bloomington for eighteen months; he then removed to Old Town 
Timber, where he rented land four years, when he purchased forty acres upon which he lived 
until 1865, when he then sold out and purchased his present place of eighty acres, where he has 
since lived. The children of Lindley and Elizabeth Hefling were nine in number. of which four 
died in infancy; the living are—Sarah. born Aug. 26, 1849, now Mrs. Albert White, De Witt 
Co.; Anna M., born Feb. 18, 1851; now Mrs. Ross Arrowsmith, of Padua Township; Ada, born 
June 18, 1853, now Mrs. John Healea, De Witt Co.; Freeman D., born July 7, 1860; Lulu, born 
Sept. 14, 1867. Mr. H. has taken a deep interest in the cause of religion and education. He 
has been a member of the Methodist Episcopal Church for a period of twenty-five years; Mrs. 
H. having been a member previously. Township and school offices have been his in plenty, 
having filled the office of Schoo] Director many years in Ohio and Illinois; was the first Town 
Clerk of Old Town Township, and two years Collector, and two years Collector in Empire Town- 
ship, and Assistant Collector for two years, and other petty offices. He isa strong temperance 
man, which he carries into local politics, measuring to a certain extent the capacity of the can- 
didate which he supports by his temperance principles. 

D. O. HOWARD, farmer; P. O. Le Roy; born in Henrietta, Monroe Co., N. Y., Sept 2, 
1821 ; he was the third son of "Fleazer Howard, who was born in Windham Co., Conn., Aug. 20, 
1793; he located in Ohio in 1840, and in 1851 located in MeLean Co., Tl]., where he lived until 
his decease, which occurred March 17, 1872, in the 79th year of his age. He was married to 
Matilda Wood. in Connecticut, Feb. 1, 1815. Mrs. Howard was a native of Windham Co., Conn.; 
she was born Feb. 17, 1792 and died March 1, 1878. The subject of this sketch followed farm- 
ing and milling with his father and younger brother until the emigration of the father to IIli- 
nois, after which, he, with his brother, continued the same until 1855, when he sold his interest 
in Ohio, and emigrated to Illinois, and located in Empire Township, McLean Co., where he has 
lived for a period of twenty-four years. He now owns upwards of 200 acres of land, upon 
which he has good farm buildings; his brick residence being built in 1863. his barn a few years 
later. Of township and school offices he has held his full share, having held the office of School 
Director seven years, Supervisor of the township two years, and other petty offices. His mar- 
riage with Sarah Ann Smiley was celebrated Feb. 23, 1847; she was bornin Bradford Co., Penn.; 
she died May 8, 1848, having one child—Sarah, now Mrs. Geo. Riddle, born Feb. 19, 1848. His 
marriage with Sarah HK. Smiley, was celebrated in Pennsylvania Nov. 23, 1852; she was born in 
Crawford Co , Penn., April 10, 1830; they have five children living—William H., born Dec. 1, 
1853, married and engaged in farming and teaching; Charles W., born Nov. 26, 1855, farming ; 
Homer D., born June 26, 1858; Frank, born May 7, 1863, and Mary M., born Nov. 29, 1866; 
the last four living at home Mrs. Howard’s father, William H. Smiley, was.born in Bradford 
Co., Penn., in 1792. He was married to Susan Burch, in Crawford Co., Penn., in 1823. and died 
in Bradford Co., Penn., Sept. 2, 1843. Mrs. Smiley was born in Crawford Co., Penn., Jan. 1, 1803, 
where she has lived for upwards of three-fourths of a century. 

R. S. HOWARD, furniture and undertaker, Le Roy; born in Madison Co., Ky., June 15, 
1827; he was raised upon a farm until 17 years of age, when he commenced to learn the trade 
ot cabinet-maker, which he followed until June, 1846, when he enlisted in the 2d Regt. Ky. 
Vol. Inf., to serve one year in the war with Mexico; leaving Louisville with his regiment in 
June, he went down the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers to New Orleans, thence by vessel to Brazos, 
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at the mouth of the Rio Grande River, then marched to Mexico, crossing at Matamoras; he 
served under Gen. Taylor, and was in many engagements—the heaviest being the battle of 
Buena Vista, in which his regiment suffered severely in killed and wounded—among the former, 
the Colonel, Lieutenant-Colonel and his Captain ; he remained in Mexico until June, 1847, when 
he, with his regiment, returned to New Orleans and were mustered out of service; returning to 
Jessamine Co., Ky., he again resumed his trade, and after completing the same, he engaged in 
the furniture business until 1859, when he emigrated to Illinois and purchased a farm in Empire 
Township, McLean Co., upon which he located and followed farming until the winter of 1862, 
when selling out, he removed to Bloomington and engaged in the furniture trade for a period of 
ten years; closing out his business in 1872, he then came to Le Roy and purchased the furniture 
business of H. M. Morehouse, which he has since continued; he admitted R. C. Hollowell asa 
partner in 1876, since which time the style of the firm has been Howard & Hollowell. Mr. 
Howard is a strong temperance advocate, and has never used intoxicating liquors, profane lan- 
guage nor played cards. He hastaken a deep interest in the cause of religion, having been an 
active member of the M. E. Church since 1844—his wife becoming a member soon after. His 
marriage with Lavina Sageser was celebrated Dec. 27, 1848; she was born in Jessamine Co., 
Ky., Dec. 17, 1880; they have no’ children of their own, but have raised, from infancy, a nephew 
of Mrs. Howard’s, by the name of Joseph 8. Sageser; he was born in Jessamine Co., Ky., 
March 24, 1856. Mr. Howard has extendei to him all the advantages of a liberal education. 
After attending the common schools at Bloomington uatil 16 years of age, he entered the Com- 
-mercial College, graduating from the same after a study of two years, when he entered the Wes- 
leyan University at Bloomington, where he attended for four years; he is now attending his 
first course at the Jefferson Medical College, at Philadelphia. Mr. Howard proposes to have 
him graduate from the Wesleyan University, at Bloomington, during the coming year, after 
which he will return to the Jefferson Medical College, Philadelphia, and remain until he grad- 
uates from the same. 

CHARLES M. INGLE (deceased); one of the early settlers of McLean Co.; born in Wash- 
ington Co., East Tenn., Feb. 22,1829; his father, Henry Ingle, located in McLean in 1836 
and followed farming until his decease, which occurred in the spring of 1849; his widow died 
Dec. 14, 1858. Henry Ingle was a shoemaker, and would peel the bark, dry and grind the same, 
then tan his own leather, which he would then manufacture into boots and shoes for the settlers 
for many miles distant; Charles M. Ingle also learned the shoemaker’s trade, which he followed 
during the winter for many years after the death of his father; in 1857, he abandoned his 
trade, and gave his whole attention to farming; he removed upon Sec. 2, Empire Township, in 
1862, where he purchased eighty acres of land, to which he afterwards added, and at his decease, 
owned 120 acres, upon which he had good farm buildings. He took a deep interest in the cause 
of religion, and lived a consistent and devoted Christian life, having been an active member of 
the Baptist Church for a period of upwards of twenty years —Mrs. I. joining at the same time. 
His marriage with Hannah M. Bunn was celebrated March 9, 1854; she was born in Ross Co., 
Ohio, March 7, 1885; two children were the fruit of this union —one of which died in infancy ; 
the living—Lillian Jane, was born Aug. 9, 1858. Upon June 30, 1878, Mr. Ingle ceased from 
his labors, and passed down the dark valley, neither a great nor remarkable man, but a kind hus- 
band and father, a good neighbor, a true Christian, and one of whom his contemporaries will 
admit that his life was not a failure, and did not live in vain; of his father’s family of ten chil- 
dren only two now survive. The surviving daughter of Charles and Hannsh (Bunn) Ingle was 
united in marriage with Charles W. James July 6, 1875; he was born in Coles Co., Ill., April 
10, 1851; he is a young man of good education, having attended the two universities at Bloom- 
ington for a period of three years; he then followed teaching for seven years, and is now engaged 
in school-teaching during the winter, and farming in the summer upon the old farm of the 
parents of his wife. The children of Charles and Lillian (Ingle) James are two in number— 
Irus K., born Dec. 19, 1877, and Blanche N., born Sept. 15, 1878. 

DANIEL JACKSON, (deceased) farmer; born in Fauquier Co., Va., Jan. 16, 1808; he was 
brought up to farm labor until 18 years of age, when he emigrated to Champaign Co., Ohio, liv- 
ing two years, then to Sangamon Co., Ill., a short time, and in the fall of 1830, came to McLean 
Co. and laid a claim upon Sec. 5, Empire Township; he made his home in the winter of 1830 
and 1831 with John W. Dawson, and when not in his employ, made improvements upon his 
place; in 1834 and 1835, he entered his claim of 160 acres, upon which he lived until his 
decease, which occurred March 20, 1861. When Mr. Jackson located here, his property con- 
sisted of one yoke of oxen and one horse; he worked, during harvest, at 25 to 50 cents per day; 
he often made trips with his oxen to Chicago, taking up wheat, which he sold at 35 to 40 cents 
per bushel, receiving his pay in groceries, salt, leather, etc. His pine lumber, door, windows, 
etc., for his first frame house, he hauled from Chicago with oxen—the trip consuming abont two 
weeks. Commencing in life without capital, he had, at the time of his death, accumulated 
upwards of five hundred acres of land, a part of which was his original claim, upon which he 
located in 1830. His marriage with Margaret Waldon was celebrated Feb. 12, 18382; she was 
born in Rockingham Co., Va., May 5, 1809; ten children were the fruit of this union, ot which 
eight are now living—Mary Ann (now Mrs. R. R. Dalton), Elizabeth J. (now Mrs. Narley), 
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Esther (now Mrs. F. Wahls), Andrew, Ruth (now Mrs. Rehker), Margaret, Armanda R. and 
Daniel T. Mrs. Jackson now lives upon the old home, with her son Andrew; he was born May 
5, 1840, and brought up on the old farm until Aug. 11, 1862, when he enlisted in Co D, 94th 
Regt. Vol. Inf., and went forward to battle for the Union; he served through the campaign of 
Missouri and Arkansas, after which he ‘served in Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas and Alabama; 
he was in many severe engagements, among which was the battle of Prairie Grove, siege and 
eapture of Vicksburg, Yazoo City, Morganzia, Fort Morgan, Ala.; after taking the above fort, 
he was engaged in several raids in Alabama, one of which wasup the Fish River, where they 
destroyed the rebel salt works of upwards of 1,200 kettles; upon the 26th of March, 1865, was 
in the attack upon Spanish Fort, Mobile Bay, which continued until April 9, when it surrendered; 
he was then forwarded to Galveston, Tex.. when he was mustered out of service July 17, 1865, 
receiving his discharge Aug. 9, 1865, at Springfield, II., having served in the Union army three 
years; he then returned to Empire Township, and Jocated upon the old place, where he has 
since successfully followed farming. 

J. KEENAN, merchant and banker; LeRoy: born in Clinton Co., Ohio, March 10, 
1828. He attended school and assisted his father in farming until 18 years of age, when he 
engaged in business for himself in Ohio, the last four years of which he engaged in farming. 
Se'ling his farm in Ohio. in 1804 he came to McLean Uo., and purchased a farm, upon which he 
lived until 1865, when he removed to Le Roy, and, after dealing in real estate one year, engaged 
in the dry goods trade, which business he has since successfully followed. In 1872 he added a 
general banking business, and does the only banking in Le Koy. He is also associated with S. F. 
Barnum in buying and supplying grain to the Eastern markets. They do an extensive milling 
business, supplying their choicest brands of flour in lots from a few sacks to a car-load. They 
also dealin lumber and coal, meeting the demands of Le Roy and the country tributary to it. 
His business card appears in the Business Directory of Le Roy. Mr. Keenan is truly a public- 
spirited citizen, and has probably done as much as any one to advance the interests of Le Roy. 
He is among the most successful and one of the wealthiest merchants in Le Roy. His marriage 
with Hannah Sidles was celebrated Oct. 8, 1848; she was born in Ohio, Jan. 5, 1828; they have 
four children now living—Walter M., born Nov. 17, 1850; Clara B., April 2, 1859; Arthur J., 
April 17, 1862; and Luther C., May 5, 1866. In the fall of 1866, Walter M. entered the Hills- 
dale College, where he attended two years, and in 1868 he entered the Michigan University at 
Ann Arbor, and graduated in 1872, and, after completing his law studies, he associated in the 
law business with Baker & Osgood, remaining in this business unti] 1878, when he engaged in 
the dry goods commission trade, corner of Monroe street and Fifth avenue, Chicago. under the 
firm name of Albright & Keenan, which business he has since successfully followed. Clara L., 
after attending the High School at Le Roy, attended the Ladies’ Seminary one year at Monti- 
cello, after which she entered the Female College al Evanston, where she attended two years, and 
is now receiving instruction at the Academy of Design, in Chicago. 

JOSEPH KERSIIAW, retired farmer; P. O. Le Roy; born in Lancashire, England, May 8, 
1802, where he worked in the cotton mills until 24 years of age, when he emigrated to America, 
landing in New York Sept. 7, 1826. Upon landing, his capital consisted of one single copper 
penny. He then sold his bedding, and with the proceeds reached Boston, and walked to 
Stoughton, where he worked for the Stoughton and Canton Manufacturing Co., until he had a 
capital of $13, when he started to walk to New York, and on the way was robbed of all his 
money, save his copper penny. He worked at cotton spinning in the mills in New Jersey and 
Philadelphia, until 1880, when he emigrated to Williamson Co., Ill., where he located eighty 
acres of land, and in 1886 entered eighty more, making a farm of 160 acres, upon which he lived 
until 1858, when he sold out and removed to Downs Township, McLean Co., where he purchased 
400 acres of land, and engaged in farming and, stock-raising until 1870, when he removed to 
Le Roy, where he has since lived. His marriage with Hannah Robinson was celebrated in Eng- 
land, Sept. 8, 1828 ; she was born in England, Dec. 10, 1799, and died March 2, 1859, leaving 
five children now living—John W., Ifannah, Francis, Mary Ann and Phoebe. His marriage with 
Lucinda Gilmore was celebrated June 6, 1860; she was born Jan. 4, 1817; she emigrated from 
Kentucky, and located in McLean Co. in 1858; she is now in her 3d year, is in possession of 
all her faculties, and does all the household labor for herself and husband. Mr. K., now in the 
78th year of his age. enjoys good health, and attends to the ‘* chores” which his neat little place 
requires. He now keeps two horses and a cow, which he daily attends to. Arriving in New 
York without means, he has struggled against poverty, and succeeded in securing a good prop- 
erty, and has settled a good share upon his children, reserving enough to support himself and 
wife through life. 

THOMAS W. KEYS, physician and surgeon, LeRoy; born in. County Fermanagh, Ireland, 
Jan. 18, 1888; he emigrated to America when 10 years of age, and landed in New York, July 
12, 1849; coming West, he, with his parents, located in Fond du Lac Co., Wis., where his 
father located 160 acres of land upon which he settled, and where he still lives. The subject of 
this sketch remained with his father and attended the common school until 18 years of age, when 
he engaged in teaching in the common school during the fall and winter for five years, during 
which period he devoted all his spare time to his studies to further advance his education. 
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At the age of 21 he was elected Superintendent of Schools; at the age of 23, he taught in graded 
schools, as Principal, at Taycheedah; in 1862, he was Principal of the High School at Mattoon, 
for one year, and in 1863, he attended Rush Medical College, at Chicago; in 1834, he was chosen 
Principal of the Public School at Lexington, and in the spring of 1865, commenced the practice 
of medicine at Rapp, Woodford Co., until the fall of 1868, when he was appointed Principal of 
the school at Atlanta, one year, and in 1869, he located in Le Roy, where he has continued the 
practice of medicine; he is a graduate of the College of Physicians and Surgeons at Keokuk, 
Towa, from which college he has his diploma, and also holds a diploma from the State Board of 
Health of Illinois; he was elected to deliver the valedictory address at the time of graduating 
from the college at Keokuk. His marriage with Jennie McGill was celebrated Oct. 8, 1865; she 
was born in Erie City, Penn., March 28, 1848; her parents emigrated West, and located in Lex- 
ington, Ill., in 1858, where they still live; the children of Thomas W. and Jennie (McGill) Keys 
are three in number—William M., born Oct. 28, 1866; Minnie F., born Feb. 1, 1870, and Carrie 
D., born June 1, 1873. 

JAMES KIMLER, farmer, Sec. 28; P.O. Le Roy; one of the early pioneers of McLean 
Co.; born in Loudoun Co., Va., Aug. 16, 1811; he emigrated with his father Moses Kimler, when 
quite young, and located in Bourbon Co., Ky., where he was raised upon a farm, until 1827, 
when he removed to Montgomery Co., Ind., living here until he emigrated to Illinois, in the year 
1832; during the three years following, he was employed by his uncles John and Calep Kimler, 
near Bloomington ; in the winter of 1835, he went to Milwaukee, Wis., where he engaged in 
stock-dealing, buying his cattle in McLean and surrounding counties, driving them to Milwaukee, 
where they were disposed of, when he would return for another drove; he followed this business~ 
several years, the last three years of which he was engaged in partnership with Benjamin Cox; 
in 1836, he, with Benjamin Cox, located a claim ot 865 acres, in Milwaukee Co., Wis., which 
they entered, upon its coming into market in 1839, and sold the same in 1843; a portion of this 
claim is now built up with solid buildings; a part of the city of Milwaukee now standing upon 
the same; in 1843. he purchased seventy-six acres upon Sec. 17, Empire Township, where he 
lived until 1848, when he locatcd upon his present place, where he has since lived, and where he 
now owns 260 acres of land, within one mile of Le Roy. He was married to Cassandra Jane 
Clearwater, Jan. 28, 1838; she was born in Putnam Co., Ind., Oct. 22, 1821 ; their children were, 
Mary J., born Nov. 10, 1838; Elizabeth, born May 13, 1840, died Oct. 22, 1848; Martha E., 
born Aug. 24, 1842; Harriet B., born Feb. 13, 1845; Sarah C., born Dec. 17, 1847; Elizabeth 

-A., born Mareh 28, 1850, and Caroline, born May 20, 1853. Mrs. K., was daughter of Reuben 
and Jane Clearwater; her father was born in North Carolina, March 6, 1781; died April 9, 1865, 
in McLean Co.; her mother was born in Tennessee, June 20, 1781; her maiden name was Jane 
Miller; she died June 3, 1864; in 1835, Mr. Kimler’s father, Moses K., came to Illinois and 
located upon Sec. 29; he died in Le Roy, February, 1850; Mrs. K. died at the residence of her 
son in 1869. Mr. and Mrs. K. have taken a deep interest in the cause of religion, having joined 
the M. E. Church in Le Roy in 1840, 

JOHN KLINE, farmer, Sec. 16; P. 0. Le Roy; born in Franklin Co., Penn., Feb. 27, 1827, 
where he attended the common schools, until 15 years of age, when he learned the blacksmith 
trade, which he followed until 1850, when he went to California via the Isthmus, sailing upon 
April 11; he was shipwrecked upona reef of the Caucus Islands, upon the 25th of May, but 
afier a detention of one week, resumed his voyage, reaching San Francisco, Aug. 13, having been 
four months and two days upon the trip; he immediately went to mining upon his own account 
for eighteen months, meeting with fair success; he then formed a partnership with Sam Austin, 
and engaged in dealing in provisions and mining supplies, freighting the same from Stockton to 
the mines with their own teams; he followed this business until June, 1858, when he returned 
to Pennsylvania, and in October, 1853, came to Bloomington, McLean Co., IIl.; then to Le Roy, 
where he purchased a farm of 190 acres in Downs Township; he then worked at his trade in St, 
Louis, during the winter of 1853 and 1854; returning to Le Roy he rented his farm; then went 
to Pennsylvania for the summer, and in the fall returned to Le Roy, and after working at his 

. trade for Messrs. Gilmore & Wright a short time, purchased the interest of Mr. Gilmore, con- 

tinued in business with Mr. Wright until Dec. 25, 1855; in the spring of 1856, he purchased 

seventy acres of his present place, to which he has added by purchase, until he now owns 140 

acres, upon which he has good farm buildings; he followed farming upon his present place from 

1856 to 1858, when he again associated with his old partner, Mr. Wright, and continued the 

blacksmith trade, until 1862, since which time he has given his whole attention to farming; he 
was one of the first Aldermen of Le Roy, serving two terms; President of the Board of Trus- 
tees while Le Roy was a village ; Township Trustee several years, and Supervisor of the Town- 
ship. His marriage with Ellen Buck was celebrated Jan. 15, 1856; she was born in Indiana, 

Dec. 7, 1830; she was the daughter of Hiram Buck, one of the early settlers of McLean Co.; 

Mr. Kline has seven children now living, having lost two by death; the living are Lida, born 

Oct. 29, 1856, now attending the Wesleyan University, at Bloomington; Erwin, Jan. 1, 1858, 

living at home; Lenora, Sept. 1, 1859, now teaching at Le Roy; Ciara, April 18, 1861, now 
teaching at Mansfield; Charles and Grace, twins, April 11, 1865; Harry B. and Irvin, twins, 

Aug. 4, 1869, the latter died in infancy. 
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D. L. MOREHOUSE, retired merchant and farmer; P. 0. Le Roy; born in Lower Canada, 
near Montreal, Feb. 19, 1809; at 3 years of age, his father, with the family, was driven from 
home by the English, during the war of 1812, escaping without removing anything of value, 
save the horses which they rode, and upon one of which Mrs. Morehouse rode, and took with 
her the subject of this sketch and an infant, making their way to Onondaga Co., N. Y.; they 
lived there one year, then to Genesee Co., and, in 1817, located in Orleans Co., where they lived 
until 1832. Mr. M, received a limited education in.his youth, being employed in various pursuits 
for the support of his father’s family, three years of which he worked upon the Erie Canal. In 
the winter of 1830, he attained his majority, and started out to seek his fortune, taking with 
him all his worldly possessions, which were tied up in a pocket-handkerchief; he worked that 
winter cutting cord-wood, at 16% cents per cord, working in the woods, with the snow two to 
three feet deep, and receiving his pay in corn, at 44 cents per bushel, which he hauled to mar 
ket, a distance of seven miles, and exchanged for goods; in the spring he hired out for one year, 
for $10 per month, and the two years following he worked eight months each year, at $12 and 
$13 per month. The following fall, he married his present wife, then a poor orphan, and the 
next day commenced to cut logs to erect his log house, which was a rude structure, with a stick 
chimney, plastered with mud, with stones piled up some three to four feet at the back, as a fur- 
ther protection from fire; they then went a distance of seven miles and ran in deht $19 for such 
household articles as they were obliged to have, which debt was a source of great anxiety to Mr. 
Morehouse until liquidated, the following winter, by hauling staves; his first cupboard and 
table was an old chest, which answered the double purpose, and which he now has in his house 
as arelic. Having become settled in his log house in the spring of 1834, he commenced farm- 
ing for himself, which business he followed until 1853, when he found his financial affairs would 
allow a wider field of labor, which he extended by engaging in the mercantile trade, and also 
purchased a lathe machine saw, grist and shingle mill, which different branches of business he 
successfully carried on until 1857, when hesold out his store, rented his farm and mills, and, com- 
ing to Illinois, he formed a business partnership, in the latter part of the year, under the firm name 
of Humphrey, Wakefield & Co., and engaged in the grocery and milling business at Le Roy. He 
sold his milling interest in 1859, and, in 1860, he, with his son Cyrus S., engaged in the general 
merchandise trade, which they followed until 1864, when his son succeeded in the business, and 
Mr. Morehouse retired until 1878, when he purchased the dry-goods store of T. J. Barnett, and 
after running the same several months, sold the stock to his son C. 8., at Champaign City. Mr. 
Morehouse commenced life without capital, and has, by his own hard labor, economy and care- 
ful business management, in which he has heen nobly assisted by his amiable wife, accumulated 
a good property; he has settled upon his children upward of $12,000, and has reserved enough 
to support himself and wife through life. He has taken a deep interest in the cause of religion, 
having been an active member of the -M. E. Church since 1830, his wife joining about the same 
time. Mr. Morehounsechas held an official position in the Church nearly al ways since he was admitted 
a member; is a hard worker; contributes liberally, having donated $1,000 to the érection of 
the M. 5. Church at Le Roy, and a like amount to the Centennial of Methodism, in 1866. His 
marriage with Mary A. Smith was celebrated Oct. 29, 1833; she was born in Morris Co., N. 
Y., April 19, 1810; six children were the fruit of this union—Olive A., born Oct. 15, 
1834 (now Mrs. Dr. S. H. Birney, of Urbana); Hiram N., born Oct. 22, 1886 (now farming near 
Le Roy); Cyrus S., born Dec. 18, 1839 (merchant at Champaign); Amos R., born Feb. 9, 1842 
(lumber merchant, Big Rapids, Mich.) ; Orrill M., born July 5, 1844 (now Mrs. E. C. Barthlow), 
and Philo F., born Sept. 4, 1847, died Sept. 15, 1849. 

J. W. MURFIELD, farmer; P. U. Empire; born in Jefferson Co., Ohio, Aug. 18, 1821; he 
removed, with his parents, to Franklin Co., where he lived with them until “1 years of 
age, when he purchased a farm and engaged in farming in Franklin and Union Counties, until 
he emigrated and located in Empire Township, McLean Co., in the spring of 1865; he then pur- 
chased eighty-seven acres of land, to which he has since added by purchase, until he now owns 
one hundred and twenty acres of land, upon which he has good farm buildings. His marriage 
with Malinda McCauleyans was celebrated Dec. 31, 1843; she was born in Virginia July 5, 
1816, and died in McLean Co., Ill., July 30, 1875, leaving four children, viz., Barbara C., born 
March 21, 1846; Vianna, born April 11, 1852; John M. C., born July 8, 1854, and Madison E., 
born Oct. 11, 1857. Mr. Murfield married for his second wife Matilda J. Downing, May 28, 
1876; she died Aug. 12, 1877. His nuptials with Mrs. Kate Clement were celebrated Feb. 11, 
1879; she was born in Pennsylvania July 16, 1833; her maiden name was Kate Stine; of the 
deceased children, two died in childhood, and one—Isabel J.—was born Aug. 23, 1847, married 
C. H. Cayton, and died Nov. 5, 1872, leaving three children. 

ADAM MURRAY, stock-dealer and livery stable, Le Roy; born in Coshocton Co., Ohio, 
March 22, 1848, where he followed farming until 19 years of age, when he enlisted Aug. 22, 
1862, in the 122d Ohio Vol. Inf.; he served first in West Virginia, then with the Army of the 
Potomac, under its different commanders, until the close of the war, being mustered out of serv- 
ice July 3, 1865, at Cleveland, Ohio. He was in many hard-fought battles, among which were 
the battle of the Wilderness, Winchester, Petersburgh and at the siege and capture of Richmond. 
After his discharge, he returned to Ohio, and in the spring of 1866, came West, and located at 
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Le Roy, McLean Co., Ill., where he has since lived ; he has been extensively engaged in buying 
an:l shipping stock to the Eastern markets. in connection with which he, in 1875, also engaged 
in the grocery and provision trade; he sold his store in 1878, and now, in connection with his 
stock business, keeps the only livery stable in Le Roy. His marriage with Alexine McMakin 
was celebrated May 5, 1870; they have four children, now living, by this union—St. Elmo, 
Kate A., Ada and Charles P. 

JCHN W. MAREAN, retired blacksmith, Le Roy; the subject of this sketch was born in 
the city of Frederickton, British Provinces, July 10, 1821; his father, Aaron Marean, was born 
sixteen miles north of Portland, in the town of Standish Cumberland Co.. Me., where he lived 
and followed blacksmithing (with the exception of five years when he lived in the Provinces, 
from 1818 to 1825) until his death, which occurred in 1834; John W. removed from the place of 
his birth with his parents to their native place, Standish, when he was two years of age; here 
he spent the days of his boyhood; attended the common schools during the‘winter and worked 
at blacksmithing during the summer until l7 years of age, when he finished his trade, which he 
followed in Standish until 22 years of age, when he removed to Portland, where he lived one 
year, then to Lewiston two years, and, in 1846, removed to Richmond on the Kennebec River, 
where he followed his trade until he emigrated West, when he located in Bloomington, McLean 
Co., Ill., in the spring of 1856; in the spring of 1857, he removed to Le Roy and followed his 
trade until August, 1862, when he enlisted in the 94th I. V. I.; he was mustered in as Corporal 
of Company G; le with his regiment went to St. Louis, and was engaged in the campaign 
throngh Missouri and Arkansas; then to Vicksburg and New Orleans, and, in the fall of 1863, 
was detailed to return to Le Roy and recruit for the regiment, remaining here through the fall 
and a portion of the winter; he returned’ to his regiment, then at Brownsville, Texas, and, in 
the spring of 1864, went via New Orleans to Ft. Margan, Alabama, and, after capturing the 
above fort, remained there during the winter, and, in the spring, he was detailed to assist in 
making up a pontoon train, going to Mobile, from which place he marched across the country to 
Baton Rouge, on the Mississippi River; after the surrender of Lee, an order being issued for 
all soldiers on detailed duty to report to their regiment, he made his way back to Mobile, Ala., 
and joined his regiment, having, with a companion traveled a distance of upward of eight hun- 
dred miles upon a capital of 50 cents, being often placed in peculiar circumstances; the writer 
of this article is inclined to the belief that the rebel element with whom he was contending, 
involuntarily contributed liberally to their support during this tedious and perilous journey; in 
June, 1865, he was forwarded 10 Galveston, Texas, where he reccived a sunstroke which came 
near proving fatal, and his partial recovery may be attributed only to the careful nursing and 
skillful medical attention which he then received; after recovering suflficient strength, he came 
via New Orleans and Cairo to Springfield, 111., where he was mustered out of service in August, 
1865, Mr. Marean served in the army three years. and has his health much impaired from the 
effects of the hardships and exposure of army life, but more especially suffers from effects of 
the sunstroke received while in Galveston in the summer of 1865; to such an extent has he suf- 
fered from the latter cause, that he works but very little at his trade, devoting his attention to fine 
stock. His marriage with Emily Wilson was celebrated in Portland, May 18, 1846; she was 
born in Westbrook, Cumberland Co, Maine, June 18, 1818; three children were the fruit of 
this union—Sarah A., born March 12, 1847 (now Mrs. J. V. Smith, of Le Roy); George Edgar, 
Sept. 9. 1849 (now living at home); Annie Wilson, Nov. 14, 1851, died Aug. 24, 1852, in Rich- 
mond, Maine. 2 

WILLIAM OLIVER, farmer, Sec. 1; P.O. Le Roy; born in Washington Co., Md., Jan. 30, 
1808; he was the son of John Oliver, who was born inthe North of Ireland Noy. 28. 1778, and located 
in what is now Ross Township, Ohio, in 1811; he was in the war of 1812, and, at its close, 
returned to his farm in Ohio, and followed farming until his decease, which occurred Feb. 12, 
1852. The mother of William Oliver was born in Maryland Sept. 2 , 1789; her maiden name 
was Mary Beck; she died Sept. 18, 1852. William was the oldest son and was brought up on 
the farm until 26 years of age, when he rented land for several years, until he purchased a farm 
upon which he lived until he emigrated to Illinois and located upon Sec. 1, Empire Township, 
McLean Co., in the fall of 1852; here he purchased 200 acres of land, upon which he settled, and 
where he has since lived. His marriage with Mary Cowvill was celebrated in Ross Co., Ohio, 
April 24, 1834; she was born in the above county May 14, 1803; six children were the fruit of 
this union, three of which are deceased, viz., William, born Feb. 2, 1843, died Feb. 18, 1864, and 
two which died in infancy; the living are Mary Jane, born April 23, 1836, John, March 28, 
1838, and Henry H., Feb. 21, 1841; the father of Mrs. Oliver was Eleazer Cowvill; he was born 
in Virginia and died in Ohio at the age of 86 years. The maiden name of her mother was Jane 
McFarland, born in Massachusetts and died in Ohio, aged 74 years. f 

JACKSON OLIVER, farmer, Seo. 19; P.O. Le Roy; born in Ross Co., Ohio, Feb. 13, 1817; 
his father, John Oliver, served in the war of 1812, after which he followed farming in Ohio until 
his death Feb. 12, 1852; he was born Nov. 28, 1778, in Ireland. The maiden name of Mrs. 
Oliver was Mary Beck; she was born Sept. 21, 1789, in Maryland, and died Sept. 13, 1852. 
Jackson Oliver emigrated to Illinois and located upon Sec. 19, Empire Township, McLean Co., 
in the fall of 1854; here he purchased 218 acres, to which he has since added by parchade until 
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he now owns upward of six hundred acres, upon which he has good farm buildings; he erected 
his two-story brick residence in 18€0, and barn in 1870. Mr. Oliver was united in marriage 
with Clarissa Cutright Nov. 5, 1843; she was born in Ross Co., Ohio, May 19, 1821; seven chil- 
dren were the fruit of this union, viz., Henry, Sarah J. (deceased), Robert, Leroy P., Lewis D., 
John W., and one which died in infancy ; ‘they have also raised two orphans from infancy, one 
until 18 years of age, at which time she married; the other is now 10 years, and is being edu- 
cated as one of their own children. Mrs. Oliver was daughter of William Cutright, who was: 
born in Ohio July 18, 1791, where he died Nov. 10, 1846. Mrs. Cutright was born Jan. 25, 
1782, in Virginia; she is now living with her daughter, Mrs. Oliver, and is in the 98th year of 
her age. Mr. Oliver has taken a deep interest in the cause of religion and education, having, 
with his wife, joined the C. P. Church in Le Roy in 1862, and has filled the office of School 
Director several years in the district where he lives. 

ROBERT OLIVER, farmer, Sec. 30; P. O. Le Roy; one of the old settlers of McLean Co., 
born in Ross Co., Ohio, Aug. 16, 1849; at 5 years of age, ne emigrated with his parents to IIli- 
nois, and located upon Sec. 19, Empire Township; he is the second son of Jackson Oliver, whose 
biography appears among the sketches of this township in this work. The subject of this sketch 
attended the common schools until 19 years of age, and assisted his father upon the farm until 
20 years of age, when he was united in marriage with Cornelia Watt March 17, 1870: she 
was born in Illinois Oct. 1, 1850; they have two children by this union—Pleasant Jackson, born 
Dec. 18, 1873; Milvin A., June 24, 1876. Uponthe marriage of Mr. Oliver, he removed upon his 
present place, where he has since lived; he has good farm buildings, and owns upward of forty- 
two acres and works eighty acres belonging to his father. ‘Mrs. Oliver is a daughter of Pleasant 
Watt, who was born in Kentucky and died in McLean Co., Il., March 26, 1876. 

LE ROY W. PRAY, farmer and stock-raiser; P. O. Le Roy; born in Franklin Co., Ohio, 
Feb 21, 1840; he emigrated to Illinois with his father, Daniel Pray, and located upon See. 25, 
Empire Township, McLean Co., in the fall of 1852, where he assisted his father in farming until 
1861, when, after vain efforts to join a regiment from Illinois, the regiments having been made 
up, he went to St. Louis and enlisted as private in the 8th Mo. V.I., being mustered into service 
June 16, 1861; after being engaged in the interior of the State for a few months, they were 
stationed at Cape Girardeau two months, and from there to Paducah, Ky., where they remained 
until February, 1862, when they went up the Tennessee River to Ft. Henry, and from there to 
Ft. Donelson, on the Cumberland River, where, after severe fighting for two days, in which the 
&th Missouri lost heavily, the fort was captured, with 15,000 prisoners, upon the 16th of Feb- 
ruary, 1862; he was next engaged in the battle of Shiloh, April 6, 1862, from which place, 
while on the march to Corinth, he was wounded at the skirmish of the Russell House, May 17, 
1862, and was sent to the hospital at St. Louis, where he remained a short time and returned 
home ona furlough; after returning again to the hospital he was refused a permit to join his 
regiment, but, watching his opportunity, he prepared himself, and, when the first detail was 
ready to march, he stole in their ranks and with them marched away ; by inquiry, he found his 
regiment lay at Memphis, where he succeeded in joining them, remaining here until December, 
1862, when he was forwarded to Vicksburg, where, with his regiment, he was engaged upon the 
unsuccessful assault upon the above place on the 28th and 29th of December, 1862; he was then 
in the battle of Arkansas Post on Jan. 10 and 11, 1863, and, during a part of the winter, was 
engaged upon the canal opposite, which was within shelling distance of Vicksburg, and which 
rendered the labor dangerous and tedious; about the 17th of April, steps were taken for the 
reduction of Vicksburg, aad from that date until the capture of the same, July 4, 1863, he was 
either on the march or in active service, being engaged in the battles of Jackson, Miss., on May 
14; Champion Hills, May 16; seige and capture of Vicksburg; second battle of Jackson, July 
14 to 18; he then returned to the rear of Vicksburg, remaining until fall, when they went to 
Chattanooga, Tenn., and engaged in the battle of Mission Ridge, which engagement was 
brought on by two companies of the 8th Missouri crossing the river, making their way in rear 
of the rebel pickets, when, capturing the same ‘without alarming the rebel camp, they were 
sent to re-inforce the 9th Army Corps, but, before reaching Knoxville, the rebel army had with- 
drawn; during the winter following, he was stationed at Larkin’s Ferry, guarding the pontoon 
bridges, and, in April, they started on the march to Atlanta, and were engaged in the battles of 
Rome Cross Roads, Lay’s Ferry, Buzzard’s Roost, Resaca and Kenesaw Mountain; arriving 
within a few miles of Atlanta, he was sent back to St. Louis; mustered out of service, receiving 
his discharge July 7, 1864, having served in the Union army upward of three years; he then 
returned to Empire Township, where he has since followed farming, with the excep- 
tion of two years, when he went to Nebraska and laid a soldier's claim. He married 
Sept. 14, 1864, to Mary, daughter of Hamilton Gilbert; she was born in this township July 
15, 1844; she died June 14, 1876, leaving one child now living—John H., born Jan. 28, 
1866. His marri:ge with Emily, daughter of James Bishop, was celebrated Aug. 7, 1877; she 
was born in Empire Township Aug. 80, 1843. : 

WILLIAM PFITZENMEYER, farmer and brick manufacturer; P. O. Le Roy ; born in Wur- 
temburg, Germany. April 14, 1827. THe attended school until 14 years of age, when he learned 
and worked at brick-making until he attained his majority, when he emigrated to America, 
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landing in New York in May, 1848. Coming West, he worked two years at his trade in Pulaski, 
Logan Co.; then two years in Bloomington, McLean Co., and, in 1854, returned to Germany, 
where he was married, March 27, 1855, to Sophia Rutter; she was born in Wurtemburg, Ger- 
many, Jan. 18, 1827. Upon the 3d of May, 1855, he, with his wife, sailed from Germany, and 
landed in New York the June following. Coming West, he located upon Sec. 28, Empire Town- 
ship, McLean Co., where he has since lived. He now owns sixty acres of land, upon which he 
has good farm buildings, his two-story brick residence being erected in 1876. He cultivates 
about thirty acres of his farm, but has given his attention mostly to burning brick, of which he 
has burned as high as six hundred thousand in a single season, Two children were the fruit of 
this union—Sophia Matilda, born April 9, 1857, died July 28, i862; Hugo Ulrich Gustav, born 
July 9, 1868. 

* WILLIAM M. ROSS, farmer, Sec. 35; P. O. Empire; born in Pickaway Co., Ohio, Feb. 8, 
1848, where he attended school and followed farming until 19 years of age, when he emigrated 
to Illinois, and located in Empire Township, McLean Co., in the spring of 1867. He then hired 
as farm-laborer, until he was united in marriage with Mary E. Ross, April 6, 1%71; she was 
born in Pickaway Co., Ohio, Sept. 26, 1853; she was the daughter of Talmage Ross, who emi- 
‘grated from Ohio, and located in McLean Co., in 1855. The children of William M.and Mary 
E. Ross were four in number, viz.: Lemuel Talmage, born Aug. 14, 1872; Harly Davis, Sept. 
25, 1874; William A., Oct. 16, 1876, and George, Sept. 11, 1878. In 1871-72, he farmed upon 
rented land, and in Sept., 1872, he purchased eighty acres on Sec. 35, upon which he located in 
the spring of 1873, and to which he has since added by purchase, until he now owns 118 acres, 
upon which he has good farm buildings, all of which he has made by his own hard labor. 

JAMES RUTLEDGE, (decea-ed) farmer; one of the early pioneers of McLean Co.; 
born Feb. 22, 1808. He emigrated from Kentucky to Illinois, and located, in McLean Co., 
about the year 1830, where he entered land, upon which he live-l until his decease, which occur- 
red Nov. 30, 1863. He was united in marriage with Prudy Vandeventer, in Logan Co., 111. ; 
she was born in Tenn., March 6, 1816; she came with her parents to Sangamon Co. in 
1825; when 10 years of age, she came with John Buckles to this county, and was the first 
while woman that ever cooked a meal’s victuals at what is now known as Buckles’ Grove, 
Empire Township. They were the parents of seven children now living Mrs. Rutledge is now 
64 years of age, and is now keeping house in Le Roy, and has moved but once during the 
past forty-seven years. In a brief letter, written by her, to be presented to the meeting of old 
settlers, she makes mention of her first meal, cooked at Buckles’ Grove, as being the first meal 
cooked by « white woman at that place, she then being but 10 years of age, and the date being 
1826. She also draws a beautiful illustration of the contrast between that date and the present, 
showing the wonderful changes that have since occurred. 

AMOS RUTLEDGE, farmer; P.O. Le Roy. This gentleman is a native of McLean Co.; 
born in what is now Empire Township, Feb. 17, [841. He is the son of James Rutledge, whose 
sketch appears among the biographies of Empire Township. The subject of this sketch was 
brought up on the farm until he attained his majority, when he was united in marriage, upon the 
25th of Nov., 1862, to Hannah Gilmore; she was born in Ohio, and located in Illinois in 1856. 
Ile then commenced farming for himself, which he followed until 1867. Ife then engaged in the 
dry-goods and grocery trade in Le Roy one year, by which transiction he lost some 56,000, and, 
leaving him largely in debt, he then engaged as farm-laborer, and has since successfully followed 
farming, and has paid up his liabilities in full. He is now largely engaged in farming as well 
as purchasing gra n, upon a liberal salary, for the firm of J. 0. Peckham & Co., of Providence, 
R. I., to which place he ships largely, having purchased upwards of 40,000 bushels during the 
last four months. The children of Amos and Hannah (Gilmore) Rutledge were six in number, 
of which five are now living, viz.: William, Etta, Almeda, Fred and Calla. 

GEORGE M. SELLERS, farmer and stock-raiser; P. 0. Le Roy; born in Knox Co., Ohio, 
Sept. 8, 1837, where he followed farming until the fall of 1859, when he made a visit to Wil- 
liamson Co., Texas ; after remaining during the winter, purchased a mule, upon which he started 
for home through the wilds of Texas and the Indian Territory. He arrive! at Smithton, Mo., 
upon the 18th of May, having made a trip of 800 miles alone, through a dangerous and perilous 
country. Ile then returned to Ohio, where he, with another party, purchased 1,500 head of 
sheep, and started to drive them overland to Texas; arriving in Edgar Co., he wintered his 
sheep, and, in the following spring of 1861, drove them to McLean Co., and herded the same for 
two years. [In 1863 he sold a part of his sheep, and returned to Ohio, where he purchased 150 
head of cattle, which he brought to this county and sold. In the spring of 1864 he purchased 136 acres 
of his present lace, to which he has since added, until he now owns 230 acres, with good buildings, 
and is extensively engaged in farming and stock-raising. His marriage with Sarah C Bonnett 
was celebrated Uct. 8, 1863; she was born in Knox Co, Ohio, Oct. 21, 1835. They have two 
children by this union—Lizzie R., born Nov. 4, 1865, and Mary, born Sept. 19, 1871, died Sept. 
20, 1873. Mrs, Sellers is a daughter of John and Etizabeth (Yonntz) Bonnett, whose biography 
appears in this work. The father of Mr. Sellers, John Sellers, lives upon the place upon which 
he located in 1824,and is upwards of 80 years of age. He has held several offices, among 
which he wasa member of the new Constitutional Couyention in 1855. His wife died in Ohio in 
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1838. After the marriage of George M. Sellers, he lived a short time in Le Roy ; then two years 
in Bloomington ; since which time he has lived upon his pleasant place, situated within view of, 
and at a distance of one mile from, Le Roy. In 1877 he was elected as Highway Commissioner 
for three years, which position he now holds. 

CHARLES STERLING, farmer, Sec. 4, Town 21; P. ‘O. Le Roy; born in Fairfield Co., 
Ohio, Nov. 24, 1821; his father, Thomas Sterling, died when the subject of this sketch was 8 
years of age, after which he assisted his mother “until her second marriage, when he commenced 
labor for himself. His first wages were $4 per month, the receipts of which were used for the 
support of the family until he was 20 years of age; he was then employed by one man for a 
period of seven years in succession, when he commenced to farm for himself, in 1846, which 
business he followed in Ohio until the fall of 1854, when he emigrated to Illinois and located in 
Empire Township, McLean Co. The following spring, he, with his brother Samuel, rented land 
which they worked in partnership together, until he purchased 160 acres of land in Sec. 35, 
where he lived eight years. when, disposing of the above, he purchased his present place in 
1864, where he has since lived. He now owns about 200 acres of land, upon which he has good 
farm buildings, which he has accumulated by his own hard labor, energy and economy, in which 
he has been nobly assisted by his amiable wife, to whom he was united in marriage Dec. 17, 
1848; her maiden name was Anna Kesler; she was born in Fairfield Co., Ohio, Jan. 7, 1827; 
they had seven children by this union—Thomas, born Feb. 21, 1851, now practicing law at 
Springfield, lll.; Isabella, Dec. 18, 1852, now teaching school at Decatur; Sarah E., Nov, 14, 
1854, now Mrs. N. Vance, DeWitt Co.; John A., Feb. 1, 1857; Joseph, March 5, 1859; Eda 
Alice, Sept. 9, 1862, and one which died in infancy; of the above John A. and Joseph are now 
attending the Wesleyan University at Bloomington. Mr. Sterling has filled the office of School 
Director for several years. and is now School Trustee. 

SAMUEL STERLING, farmer, Sec. 4, Town 21; P. 0. Le Roy; born in Pickaway Co., 
Ohio, Sept. 27, 1824; his father died when his family were quite young, after which he contin- 
ued to live with his mother, working out what spare time he had uutil 18 years of age, when he 
engaged as farm laborer until he emigrated to [Illinois and located in Empire Township, McLean 
Co., in the fall of 1854; he then, with his brother. engaged in farming until 1859; then farmed 
alone for five years, after which he purchased forty acres, upon which he lived six years, when 
he disposed of the same and purchased eighty acres of his present place in 1871, where he has 
since continued to live. Ifis marriage with Martha West was celebrated Sept. 18, 1860; she was 
born in Harrison Co., Ohio, Dec. 1, 1832; they have four children now living by this union, 
having lost five by death; the living are—John C., born Jan. 22, 1863 ;- Elizabeth, March 27, 
1866; Ada B., Sept. 15, 1876, and James E., April 17, 1878. Mrs. Sterling was the daugh- 
ter of W. H. West, who emigrated from Harrison Co., Ohio and located in Empire Township, 
McLean Co., in 1855; Mr. and Mrs. West both died in McLean Co. in the fall of 1862. 

JOHN TIPTON, farmer, Sec. 29; P.O. Le Roy; born in Pickaway Co., Ohio, Oct. 27, 
1835, where he attended school until 11 years of age, when he emigrated to Illinois with his 
parents and located in McLean Co., near where Towanda now stands; his father died some six 
months after his arrival, after which he remained with his mother and managed the farm until 
he attained his majority, when he rented land and engaged in farming for himself until 1870, when 
he purchased 120 acres of land upon Sec. 29, Empire Township, which he exchanged for his 
present place in 1878. His marriage with Nancy I. Rucker was celebrated July 4, 1871; she 
was born in Madison Co., Ky., and died in McLean Co., lll., July 4, 1873, leaving no children. 
Mr. Tipton is a brother of Thomas F. Tipton, a prominent lawyer of Bloomington, more gen- 
erally known as Judge Tipton, having held the office of Judge for eight years; his sister, Mrs. 
William S. Tuttle, now lives in Saybrook, McLean Co. 

SILAS WATTERS, retired farmer and merchant, Le Roy; one of the early pioneers of 
McLean Co.; born in Stafford uo., Va., Nov. 19, 1803. At 11 years of age, in 1814, he, with his 
parents and brothers and sisters, crossed the Alleghany Mountains in a two-wheeled cart drawn 
by one horse; the parents have since passed away, but the children, of whom there were nine, 
all are living, the youngest being 65 and the oldest 79 years of age. In 1830, the subject 
of this sketch located in what is now Empire Township, McLean Co., where he has lived for a 
period of nearly half a century; he first entered 180 acres of land, to which he afterward added 
until he was in possession of 640 acres, a portion of which he still owns. Ile has always fol- 
lowed farming and stock-raising, and for a period of ten years was also engaged in the mercan- 
tile business in Le Roy and neighboring towns. He has always taken a deep interest in the 
cause of religion and education, having been an active member of the M. E. Church since 1825, 
and filled every office in the Church which is given toa layman; he has had his full share of 
township and school offices, and held the office of Associate Judge of McLean Co. during the 
term of Judge McClum, in 1850-51. His marriage with Christiana Conaway was celebrated Feb. 
12, 1824; she was born in Bourbon Co., Ky., June 9, 1799; she died Oct. 25, 1866, leaving four 
children, having lost two by death; the living are: Chalion D., born June 17, 1826; John T., 
born Aug. 22, 1827; America, born Nov. 9, 1828; Nancy, born Jan. 30, 1831. His marriage 
with Mary Jane es Barr was celebrated Dec. 21, 1868; she was born in Manchester, 
England, March 8 7 1828 ; Dh wi ape shia) Jes are in 1835. 
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CHALTON D. WATTERS was born in Bourbon Co., Ky., June 17, 1826; he settled with his 
parents upon his present place in 1830, and is the oldest continuous resident upon any one place 
in Empire Township, having lived upon his present place for nearly half a century. He has 
always followed farming, and has in his home farm 221 acres, situated one mile from Le Roy, 
upon which he has geod farm buildings. His marriage with Sarah C. Moore was celebrated Dec. 
29, 1852; she was born in Virginia, Sept. 20, 1829; eight children were the fruit of this union, 
of which six are now living—Silas, Miller C., John T., William, Christie Ann and Mattie May. 

BRUCE WATT. farmer, Sec. 29; P.O. Le Roy. The subject of this sketch was born in 
De Witt Co., Ill, June 19, 1855, where he attended the common school until ten years of age, 
when he located with his father upon Sec. 29, Empire Township, McLean Co., where he lived 
until the decease of his father, P. P. Watt, which occurred March 26, 1876. Mrs. Watt died in 
Logan Co., [ll., in October, 1853. The subject of this sketch lived in Le Roy one season after 
the death of his father, and in the winter of 1876 he purchased his present place, where he has 
since lived. Tis nuptials with Carrie Pence were celebrated April 26,1877; she was born in 
McLean Co., Ill.. Sept. 25, 1857; they have one child by this union—Sibyl, born Oct. 31, 1878. 

MATTHEW D. WEBB, farmer, Sec. 33: P. O. Le Roy; born in Union Co., Ohio, Nov. 28, 
18145, where he lived upon his father’s farm until 17 years of age, when he enlisted March 17, 
18638, in the 96th O. V. I.; he remained in camp at Columbus. Ohio, until April 1, when he was 
sent to New Orleans, and was engaged inthe Red River Expedition, where he was in many 
engagements, among which was the battle of Sabine Cross Roads and Pleasant Hill; he then 
remained at Morganzia Bend a short time, after which he was engaged in the capture of Ft. 
Gaines, Ft. Morgan, Ft. Blakely, and Spanish Fort, when the city of Mobile surrendered to the 
Union forces, where he remained a few months; when he was forwarded to Galveston, Texas; 
then to Brownsville, where he was mustered out of service and received his discharge, in the 
early part of the summer of 1866, at Columbus, Ohio, after serving in the Union army fora 
period of over three years; in September, 1866, he came to Illinois, on horseback, and located 
at Le Roy, McLean Co., where he followed carpentering a short time, and in 1871, he located 
upon his present place, where he has since lived, and where he has a farm of eighty-five acres, 
two and one-half miles from Le Roy. His marriage with Nancy M. Rutledge, was celebrated 
Nov. 24, 1870; they have two children now living, by this union—Malinda M., born June 4, 
1873, and Laura B., April 26, 1877. Mrs. Rutledge is the daughter of James and Prudy Rut- 
ledge, who were among the early settlers of McLean Co., and whose biography appears in this 
work. 

GEORGE YONTZ WEST, farmer and stock-dealer; P. O. Le Roy. The subject of this sketch 
was born in Knox Co., Ohio, Sept. 21, 1847; his father, John C West, was born in Knox Co., 
Ohio, and followed carpentering and farming until 1851, when he emigrated to Illinois, and 
located in Empire Township, McLean Co., and in 1869, he removed to Taylor Co., lowa, where 
he now lives. He was married in Ohio, to Susan Bonnett; she was the daughter of John Bon- 
nett, whose biography appears in this work; Mrs. West was born in Ohio, April 27. 1821; she 
died a few years after removing to Illinois, and lies buried in the Oak Grove Cemetery, one mile 
east of Le Roy; at 20 years of age, George Y. West, made his home with James Bonnett, and 
commenced dealing in stock, his first purchase being ten hogs; he has since enlarged his busi- 
ness, buying, feeding and shipping cattle, horses and sheep to Chicago and the Eastern markets; 
he located upon his present place in April, 1878, where he has about 100 acres ot land, which 
he purchased in 1874. His marriage with [ester I. Scott was celebrated March 21, 1878; she 
was born in Clinton Co., Ind., March 1, 1853; she is the daughter of William E. Scott, now living 
in Empire Township. 

JAMES 8S. WILEY, farmer, Sec. 36; P. O. Le Roy; a native of Empire Township, McLean 
Co., I}l.; born on the 5th day of Aug..1839; his father, James Wiley, was born in County Tyrone, 
Ireland, June 10, 1810; he emigrated from his native country to the West India Islands, in 1828, 
where he was employed as book-keeper and overseer of a large plantation upon the Island of 
Jamaica until 1835, when he emigrated to America, and to McLean Co., Ill., and until 1845, fol- 
lowed the mercantile trade at Le Roy and neighboring towns; he then engaged in farming, which 
business he followed until his decease, which occurred on the Sth of June, 1860; he now rests 
in the beantiful cemetery situated one mile east of Le Roy; during his life he was largely identi- 
fied with the interests of the township, was one of its most influential citizens and filled many 
offices, among which was Justice of the Peace for sixteen years, and was the first Supervisor of 
Empire Township, and held the office continuously until his decease. His widow now lives in 
Le Roy; she is a sister of our much respected and worthy citizen Silas Waters, and is one of a 
family of nine children, who, with their parents, crossed the Alleghany Mountains in 1814, ina 
two-wheel cart, drawn by one horse; thé children are all now living; the youngest now 65 and 
the oldest 79. James 8. Wiley lived with his father, attended school and followed farming until 
17 years of age, since which time he has given his whole attention to farming ; he removed upon 
his present place, in February, 1869, where he owns 120 acres of land, under a high state of 
cultivation. His marriage with Kate Williams was celebrated Jan. 19, 1869; she was born in 
McLean Co., Sept. 10, 1848; they have two children—James B., born May 27, 1870, and Daisy 
A., Dec. 20, 1872; Mrs. Wiley was a daughter of Aaron S. Williams; he was born in White Co., 
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Ill., and was one of the early settlers of this county. He married Nancy Conaway, who emi- 
grated with ber parents from Kentucky, and iocated in what is now Empire Township, McLean 
Co., in 1830. Mr, and Mrs. Williams are now living in Normal. 

THOMAS M. WHITAKER, farmer; P.O. Le Roy; one of the early settlers of McLean 
Co.; born in Mason Co., Ky., March 10, 1807. His father, James Whitaker, was born in Mary- 
land, near Havre de Grace, and emigrated to Kentucky when quite young; here he followed 
farming, and worked at the trade of stone and brick mison until his decease, which occurred in* 
. Kentucky about the year 1840; he married, in Kentucky, Cordelia Field; she was born in 
Maryland, and died in Kentucky, in 1845. The subject of this sketch learned the trade of a 
brick mason, which he followed, with farming, until 23 years of age, when he was united in 
marriage with Matilda Barnett upon the 27th of February, 1830; she was born in Dayton, Ohio, 
Nov. 11, 1811; she was the daughter of Moses and Catherine (Ellis) Barnett, who emigrated 
from Kentucky and located in Empire Township, McLean Co., in the spring of 1831; Mr. Bar- 
nett died in 1855; Mrs. Barnett died May 15, 1865. Mr. Whitaker followed farming eight 
years in Kentucky after hiis marriage, when he emigrated with his family to Illinois, and landed 
in Le Roy Dec. 31, 1837; he located upon his present place in 1841, where he has lived for a 
period of thirty-eight years; upon his locating here he had no capital, save one team, a strong 
arm and willing hand; he then purchased forty acres of land on twelve months’ time; he then 
put up a log house, in which he lived some fifteen years, when it gave place to his present pleas- 
ant and convenient place. Mr. Whitaker has suffered all the hardships and privations of frontier 
life; he now owns upward of 200 acres of land, which, aside from raising a large family, he has 
accumulated, with the assistance of his amiable wife, by their hard labor, energy and industry. 
Their children were ten in number—Charles A., born Nov. 3, 1832; Catherine, Sept. 10, 1834 ; 
Mary Jane, July 3; 1836; Alvin, Jan. 29, 1841; George M., Feb. 16, 1843; Jolin O., May 10, 
1845: Alfred and Albert (twins), June 26, 1848, and two deceased; Alvin served in the 
Union army for upward of three years; at the battle of Petersburg, he was color-bearer of the 
39th Regt.; was wounded and taken prisoner while still holding to the glorious old flag; after 
laying in rebel prisons, he was paroled; the war closed soon after, and he received his dis- 
charge. In politics, Mr. Whitaker has been a life-long Democrat, having cast his first vote for 
Andrew Jacks n, and has worked hard for the success of the party; he has never sought. polit- 
ical honor, but has held some petty offices, among which was School Director in his district for 
several years. Mr. and Mrs. Whitaker have trod the path of life peacefully together for nearly 
half a century, and should their lives be spared but a few short months, by the kindness of the 
same Providence which has so long watched over and protected them, they will live to witness 
the anniversary of their golden wedding. 

JAMES W. WRIGHT, blacksmith, Le Roy; one of the early pioneers of Illinois; born in 
Indiana, jNov. 5, 1827. He emigrated with his parents when 1 year old, and located in Vermilion 
Co., near Danville, Ill., in the fall of 1828; he was raised to heavy farm labor until 21 years of 
age, when he met with an accident by a tree falling upon him, which broke his leg and caused 
him to relinquish farming; he then went to Danville, where he learned and worked at the 
blacksmith trade for three years, and, inthe winter of 1851, removed to Bloomington, McLean 
Cv., where, after working one year, he came to Le Roy and associated with T. D. Gilmore, in the 
blacksmith trade two years; then one year with John Kline, under the firm name of Wright & 
Kline; then two years with Robert Ingle, when Mr. Wright bought his partner’s interest, and 
coutinued three years alone; he then admitted his old partner John Kline, which partnership con- 
tinued two years,since which time Mr. Wright has continued business alone Of town and school 
offices he has held his share, having been Town Trustee, School Trustee, one of the first Alder- 
men, and was elected the second Mayor of the city of Le Roy, which office he held for two years. 
His marriage with Mariha F. Gilmore was celebrated Feb. 14,1853; she was born in Warren Co., 
Ky., Nov. 21, 1834; nine children were the fruit of this union, four of whom are living, viz.: 
Matilda, E., born Feb. 3, 1854, now Mrs. Townsend L. Smith; William, born June 27, 1858; 
James W., born March 25, 1869; McLean, born March 22, 1877; the deceased are Thomas D., 
Stephen A. Douglas, Joseph Price, Cora Bell and Francis. Mrs. Wright was the daughter of 
Thomas D. Gilmore, one of the early settlers of McLean Co., who emigrated from Kentucky, and 
located in Empire Township, in 1836, where he now lives, at the age of 64 years. Her grand- 
father lived to the ripe old age of 98. Mr. Wright’s mother was one of nine children, all of 
whom are now living, the youngest being 65 years, and the oldest being 79 years of age. Silas 
Waters isone of the number. The above family of nine children with their parents crossed the 
Alleghany Mountains in a two-wheel cart, drawn by one horse, during the year 1814. 

JOHN YORK, farmer and stock-raiser, Sec. 4; P. O. Le Roy; born in Knox Co., Tenn., 
April 17, 1829; he removed with his parents to Monroe Co., Ind., when quite young, and was 
brought up on a farm here until 18 years of age, when he enlisted in the 4th Ind. V. I., to serve 
during the war with Mexico, leaving home June 8, 1847, going down the Ohio and Mississippi 
Rivers to New Orleans, then by vessel to Brazos Santiago, Texas; from there to Vera Cruz, 
where he landed in October; he served in Mexico during the war: leaving Mexico in July, 1848, 
he retured via New Orleans and Cairo, to Madison, Ind., where he received his discharge In 
the spring of 1849, he emigrated West, and located in Empire Township, McLean Co , Ill., where 
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he first purchased 100 acres of land, upon which he removed in 1850, and to which he has since 
added by purchase, until he now owns 280 acres upon his home farm, with good farm buildings, 
his residence being erected in 1877. Ilis marriage with Sarah F. Ingle was celebrated May 26, 
1850; she was born in Tennessee, March 6, 1831. She was the daughter of Henry Ingle, and 
sister of Chas. M. Ingle, both deceased, and whose biographies appear in this work. Mrs. York 
died Jan. 11, 1878, leaving thirteen children, viz; Henry, Charles, Francis, Milton, Stephen, 
Mary, McLellan, Peter, Robert and Eva, (twins), Irwin, David and Richard. 
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G. W. BARTON, M. D., Saybrook; was born in Bedford Co., Penn., May 11, 1838. In the 
year 1859, he came to Bloomington, McLean Co., and spent sevfn years in teaching school in 
the neighborhood, and attending the Wesleyan University, of Bloomington. In 1862, he entered 
the army and served as a private for three months; after his discharge, he again enlisted for 
three years, and acted as Hospital Steward in the Marine Hospital at New Orleans until the close 
of the war, upon which he entered the ‘“ Chicago Medical College’ and graduated in the year 
1869, and was appointed House Surgeon and Physician, Mercy Hospital, at Chicago. In 1870, 
he came to Saybrook, where he has continued the practice of his profession, and has now quite 
an extensive practice. He married Miss Olive Hinsdale, daughter of Morris Hinsdale, of Gen- 
esee Co., N. Y., July 7, 1869; she was born in Genesee Co., July 21, 1840; they have two child. 
ren—Olive L., born Jan. 28, 1874; Charles M., Aug. 17, 1875. 

HON. W. H. CHENEY, deceased, whose portrait will be found in this work, was born Feb. 
19, 1822, near Mechanicsburg, Ohio, and died in Cheney Grove, Ill., Aug. 24,1878. He was 
the tenth child and fourth son of Jonathan and Catharine Cheney. In 1825, his parents came to 
Tilinois and settled in the grove which now bears their family name. At that time, their nearest 
neighbors lived at Blooming Grove, twenty-five miles distant. As may be supposed, educational 
facilities were rare. In this family Mary, the eldest daughter, instructed the younger chil- 
dren, and afterward taught school in the neighborhood. The subject of our sketch attended 
school in the winter season until 19 years old, when he began his life business of farming 
and stock-dealing. During his boyhood, his frequent playmates were little Indian boys, who 
taught him to use the bow and arrow with considerable dexterity. He was rather fond of 
hunting, and, in his youth, killed a great many wild turkeys, deer and wolves. In the win- 
ter of 1843, he shot ten head of deer. When not quite 21 years old, he married Miss Mary 
Jane Orendorff, aged 16. She was the daughter of William and Lavina (Sales) Orendorff, and 
was born and educated in Blooming Grove. This grove was named by her mother, and 
when the town which is now the city of Bloomington was started, its name was taken from the 
grove. She was a most affectionate wife and mother; was entirely devoted to the interests and 
welfare of her husband and children, and was universally loved and respected. Their children 
were nine in number—Lavina, Jay, Kate, Charlie, Emma, Willie, Harry, Mary Belle and Min- 
nie Estelle; six are now living—Lavina, wife of W. H. Beckwith, lives in Saybrook; Charlie, 
who married Miss Lizzie Pugsley, resides near the homestead, which adjoins Saybrook. The 
remaining four live in their childhood home. Jay died in infancy, Willie when not quite 3 
years old, and Emma at the age of 22. Soon after his marriage, Mr. Cheney made himself 
a home, where he all his life resided, on the southern edge of the grove, about a mile and a 
half from the head of the Sangamon River. This stream runs through his farm, which is 
composed of about a thousand acres. George Cheney’s farm adjoins his, and for many years 
the two brothers dealt in live-stock as partners. , A remarkably close friendship existed between 
them ; George’s death was mourned most deeply by his brother. Mr. Cheney possessed a deeply 
religious nature, and, although not a member of any religious denomination, yet he entertained 
a profound respect for Christianity wherever he found it truly exemplified; and particularly 
after the loss of a portion of his family, did hé turn his thoughts toward the life yet to come; in 
the beginning of his last illness he remarked, among other things, that he held the kindest of 
feelings toward every person living. In politics, he was always Republican, and bore a promi- 
nent part. In 1867, he was elected to the State Senate to succeed Hon. Isaac Funk. The grant- 
ing of the charter for the La Fayette, Bloomington & Mississippi Railway Company was due 
principally to Mr. Cheney’s exertions. The road afterwards built by this company passes 
through Saybrook, near his home. To him was accorded the honor of first ‘‘breaking ground”’ 
at the commencement of the work. May 28, 1878, Mr. C. married Miss Caroline Brown, 
daughter of Demasand Mary Brown, of Medina,Ohio. She is a most estimable lady, and highly 
regarded by all who know her. Their children are three in number— George, Nellie and Wilbur 
Haines ; they, with their mother and the unmarried brother and sisters, constitute one family. 
Mr. Cheney’s manners were cordial, yet accompanied by a dignified bearing that immediately 
commanded respect. In character, he strongly resembled his mother, who was a person of rare 
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good sense and judgment, and whom he always treated with the kindest respect and reverence, 
He was always a temperate man, and never used tobacco in any form. In his dealings he was a 
man of whom it might well be said, «* His word was as good as his bond.”” True to his friensts, 
and to his enemies also true, for they always knew where to find him. In public enterprise in 
his vicinity he was ever the leading spirit. Possessed of restless, indomitable energy, his mind 
was always at work devising improvements, both public and private, which he rarély failed to 
carry through. The old adage, ‘‘ Where there’s a will there’s a way,’’ was unusually verified in 
his case. He possessed the will and he made the way. Like many pioneers, he was noted for 
open-handed hospitality. Scattered over the country there are scores of men who will recollect 
his home as a welcome stopping-place in their travels, before the days of railroads in the West. 
He was a very social man, and delighted to entertain his friends in his own home. Fond of music 
and possessing an excellent voice, he spent many an evening singing, for the enjoyment of his 
family. ‘- John Paulding,” ‘‘Sinclair’s Defeat’? and other ballads of the olden time. Having, 
from his childhood, practiced incessant industry, he had little pity for need caused by idleness, 
but no deserving poor one ever left his presence unaided. His was an extremely sensitive, nervous 
organism, and any hurt, either physical or mental, caused him intense suffering. He was a 
most affectionate husband and father. The welfare and comfort of his family seemed to be his 
greatest care and pride. His place in the hearts of his intimate friends cannot be filled. In 
his death, the community where he had lived lost an active worker, and the world an honorable 
man. His grave isin the family lot in the new cemetery, and can be seen from his late resi- 
dence. 

R. J. CHENEY, farmer; P. 0. Saybrook; is the youngest son of Jonathan Chency, the first 
settler in this township, and was born on the homestead in this township Aug. 24, 1828. He lived 
with his parents up to the age of 20, assisting them on the farm, when, having entered land on 
Sec. 33, he improved it and lived upon it for two years, when, having sold it, he entered and 
improved a farm in Belleflower Township, which he afterward sold, and, on Feb. 15, 1870, 
moved to his present home, where he has since resided. He has held the office of Supervisor of 
Belleflower Township one term. He married Miss M. E. Green, daughter of Thomas W. Green, 
of Belleflower Township, Dec. 10, 1846. She died March 5, 1858. They had four children, 
three living—Oscar, born Nov. 6, 1847; Alonzo, May 29, 1851; Lyman, July 8, 1853; and one 
dead—Rebecea, born July 11, 1856, died Sept. 28, 1874. He married his second wife, Miss 
Maria Rice, daughter of Henry Rice, of Empire Township, Oct. 10, 1858. Her parents were 
among the early settlers of this county. They have three children—Margaret, born Dec. 17, 
1859; Frank, Jan, 23, 1862; and Mary, Sept. 22, 1863. 

EZEKIEL COILE, farmer; P. O. Saybrook; was born in Washington Co., E. Tenn., Nov. 
18, 1834. In the year 1849, his parents moved to this county, and, the first two years, lived 
upon the farm of E. Myers, and then entered and improved the farm on Sec. 16, where they 
have ever since resided. THis father died there Oct. 4, 1877. His mother still lives with her 
son. His farm contains 160 acres. THe has been Township Collector for oneterm. Ue married, 
Sept. 17, 1861, Miss Helen Lewis, daughter of William D. and Nancy Lewis, of Cheney’s Grove 
Township, who came to this county in the year 1856, from Kentucky, and died here. They 
have a family of seven children, all living—Mary, born March 27, 1864; Esther M., May 6, 
1867; Sarah, May 22, 1869; Tacy J., Nov. 22, 1871; John H., May 25, 1875; Rosa W., Oct. 
18, 1876; and Robert V., Nov. 1, 1878. Mrs. Coile was born July 12, 1843. 

T. 8S. COLLINS, dry goods merchant; Saybrook; was born in Butler Co., Ohio, Feb. 
28, 1836. Upon the death of his father, when he was but 5 years of age, he went to live among 
his relatives until he was 16 years of age, when he went to Warren Co., Ind., and started in 
life for himself, unaided, and first worked upon a farm during the summer, attending school 
during the winter, and, at the age of 19, taught school. In 1858, he moved to Illinois and set- 
tled in De Witt Co., teaching school, and from there went to Maroa, Mason Co., and clerked 
until the fall of 1862, when he enlisted as a private in Co D, 116th Regt. I. V. I., and was pro- 
moted to First Lieutenant of same company, serving as such until the close of the war, in 1865. 
Having returned to Maroa the same fall, engaged in mercantile business until the year 1878, 
when, having started a branch store at Gibson, Ford Co., IIl., took charge of it until 1876, when 
he came to Saybrook and opened a large dry-goods store, and also formed a copartnership with 
G. R. Means in the grocery. boot and shoe business. He married Miss Hattie Hedger, daugh- 
ter of Thomas Hedger, of Maroa, May 24, 1866. They have five children—Willie, born Aug. 4, 
1867; Bertie, Sept. 14, 1869; Minnie, Oct. 7, 1871; Olive, Sept. 14, 1874; and Grace, Sept. 
20, 1877. ; 

JOHN M. CRIGLER, dentist, Saybrook; was born in Rockingham Co., Va., Dec. 13, 1847. 
In 1849, his parents moved to McLean Co., and settled in Dry Grove Township, six miles west of 
Bloomington, being among the early settlers of this county. They now reside near Stanford. 
The subject of this sketch, at the age of 18, started in lite upon his own resources, and his sue- 
cess in his profession is due to his own energy and ability. He first went to Pekin College, 
Pekin, Yl., for one year, and in December, 1867, went to Bloomington and commenced the 
study of dentistry with Dr. S. C. Wilson for one year, and on Sept. 14, 1868, came to Saybrook 
and opened an office. In connection with Mr. Hepburn, built the first brick business honse, 
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and also, in 1871, the brick block known as ‘‘Crigler’s Block,’ and also has been engaged in 
the real estate business—mostly in Kansas lands. He was a charter member of the ‘‘ Central 
INinois Dental Society,’’ of Springfield ; has also been Town Trustec two terms, and President of 
the Board one term. He married Miss Love E. Ballard, eldest daughter of Dr. J. L. Ballard, 
Dec. 21, 1871. They have one child—Maud F., born Aug. 2, 1874. Dr. Crigler has a large 
practice, and from September, 1868, to September, 1878, his practice amounted to $30.207. 

THOMAS CUNNINGHAM, farmer; P. O. Saybrook ; is the second son of Robert Cunning- 
ham, and was born in Clarke Co., Ind., Nov. 18, 1818, and came with his parents to this town- 
ship at the age of 11; he resided with them until he was 22 years of age, when he married Miss 
Minerva A. Spence, Feb. 21, 1841; she was a daughter of James and Susanna Spence, of Liv- 
ingston Co., Il]., being the first settlers of that county, having moved there in 1833. After his 
marriage, he built a house on his father’s farm, and lived there until the year 1846, when he 
went to Livingston Co., purchased a farm, and, having sold it, returned in 1848 to his house in 
this township; and, having entered and improved his present farm, moved upon it in the spring 
of 1851, where he, at present. resides. His wife was born Nov. 21, 1821; they had six children, 
four living—Phoebe A., born Dec. 10, 1841, (who married Granville Michaels, they have one 
child—Willie G., now living with his grandparents) ; James W., born Feb. 6, 1851; Harvey J., 
born Nov. 26, 1855, and Lewis H. B., born June 14, 1859; and two died—Lucinda J., born April 
28, 1844, died Sept. 24. 1872, she married John Armstrong, of Livingston Co., leaving one child, 
born April 2, 1866, and is living with his grandparents ; and Ellen C., born Dec. 12, 1854, died 
Sept. 13, 1855. 

W. E. CUNNINGHAM, farmer; P.O. Saybrook; is a son of Robert Cunningham, one of the 
pioneers of this county, and was born in Clarke Co., Ind., May 11, 1828; when he was about a 
year old, his parents came to Illinois and settled in the year 1829, in Cheney’s Grove, in this 
township, on Sec. 27; his father died here Sept. 28, 1858, and mother, April 6, 1859. The sub- 
ject of this sketch remained with his parents up to his marriage with Miss Irene Cunning- 
ham Nov. 6, 1849; she was a daughter of Joseph Cunningham, of Clarke Co., Ind. ; shortly atter 
his marriage, he entered the land, improved it, and has remained there ever since. Ilis wife 
was born Feb. 20, 1824 ;-they had eight children, four living—Joseph C., born Sept. 17, 1850; 
George T., born Oct. 26, 1851; Parker D., July 15, 1853, and Mary K., born Sept. 18, 1859; and 
four died—Albert M., born July 19, 1855, died Nov. 12. 1865; David, born Jan. 4, 1858, and 
died Jan. 11, 1858; Carrie L., born Feb. 18, 1862, died Sept. 30, 1863; and Naomi B., born Dec, 
17, 1864, died Aug. 26, 1866. 

ELIJAH ELLSWORTH, farmer; P. O. Saybrook ; born in Clark Co., Ohio, tec. 15, 1815, 
He lived, until he was 40 years of age. with his parents in that county. His mother died in the 
year 1846, at the age of 84, and his father at.the age of 90. In the year 1856, Mr. Ellsworth 
came to Illinois, and settled in this county, at *‘ Old Town Timber,” in the ‘‘ Frankberger house,” 
living there for about eight months. In the year 1867, he purchased and improved the farm 
upon which he now resides, containing 200 acres, unincumbered. He married Miss Ellen Pow- 
ell, June 18, 1836, daughter of Stephen and Lydia Powell, of Clark Co., Ohio, who came from 
Virginia at an early day. Her father died at Chillicothe, Ohio, and her mother in Indiana, 
Mrs. Ellsworth was born May 3. 1818; they had four children, three living—Walker, born Sept. 
6, 1838 ; Hamilton, Aug. 8, 1842, and Duncan, Aug. 7, 1844, and one deceased—Charlotte, born 
Sept. 7, 1840, died Sept. 7,1876. His two sons, Hamilton and Duncan, enlisted in (’o. B, 107th 
regiment I. V. I.. in our late civil war, and served until its close. 

T W. GARRISON, farmer; P. O. Saybrook ; was born in Jefferson Co., Hl., April 14, 1859, 
His father died, Oct., 1851 ; his mother still lives in that county. The subject of this sketh 
lived with his parents up to the age of 13, and, after the death of his father, worked upon a 
farm in Marion Co., Ohio, for six months, then moved to Johnson Co., Mo. and, returning from 
there to Illinois, went from there to Iowa, and, in the fall of 1860, came to Bloomington, McLean 
Co., where he enlisted in Co. C, 20th regiment I. V., and served for twenty-two months, and 
was wounded at Fort Donelson, and at the battle of Britton’s Lane, Tenn., Scpt. 5, 1862, and 
was in hospital at Jackson, Tenn. After his discharge, he went to Jefferson Co. for two years, 
and, in the winter of 1864, came to McLean Co. and lived there until 1874, when he went to 
California. farming, and also engaged in the grocery business at Markwest, and, in the year 
1876, returned to McLean Co., and settled on Sec. 6, where he has since resided. lle married 
Miss Melinda J. Hawkins (daughter of Joseph and Amelia Hawkins, of Jefferson Co.. Ill.), 
April 5, 1860; she was born in Jefferson Co., Ill., Aug. 23, 1844; they had eight children, 
five living—Cora L., born Feb. 22, 1864; Birdie A., Aug. 30, 1866; Rosa B., Aug. 15, 1870; ~ 
Hattie E., Aug. 5, 1876, and Clyde D., Dec. 14, 1878, and three deceased—Ora R., born Aug. 14, 
1868, died March 20, 1870; Amelia F., born July 13, 1874, died June 14, 1875, and an infant 
unnamed. 

HENRY GERLING, farmer; P. 0. Saybrook; was born in Buffalo, N. Y., May 27, 1857, 
His father Henry was born in Mecklenberg. Swerin, Dec. 13, 1827, and his mother Nov. 22, 
1825. When he was quite young, his parents removed to McLean Co., and settled two miles 
southwest of Bloomington, where they now reside. Mr. Gerling lived with them until he was 
21 years of age, when he purchased and moved upon a farm in that neighbo: hood, and remained 
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there until the spring of 1879, when he purchased his present farm on Sec. 21 of this township. 
He married, Feb. 1, 1877, Miss Resa Alberts, daughter of Adam and Dora Alberts, of Blooming- 
ton Township, in this county. Her father died, Feb. 15, 1863, and her mother married William 
Finger, of Bloomington Township, her present husband, who was born Feb. 16, 1814; she was 
born in 1810. Mrs. Gerling was born May 30, 1858. They have one child—Herman, born 
May 30, 1877. 

P. R. GILMORKH, farmer; P. O. Saybrook; was born in Warren Co., Ky., April 9, 1815; 
when he was 18 years of age, he learned the trade of blacksmithing, working at it for three 
years. In 1836, he came to McLean Co. and settled in Old Town Timber, in this county, carry- 
ing on his trade for two years, when he returned to Kentucky for four months; he then returned 
to McLean Co. and first settled in Cheney's Grove, having married at that time Miss Eveline 
Owen (daughter of Samuel Owen, of Cheney’s Grove Township), Jan. 10, 1839; four years after- 
ward, lived on the farm of W. H. Cheney, farming and blacksmithing; from there he went to 
north of Cheney's Grove for two years; then to the farm of S. Ball for two years; from there to 
the village of Le Roy, blacksmithing for two years; then to the Newland farm in Cheney’s Grove, 
and, in 1857, moved to where he at present resides; his wife died Oct. 9, 1873; she was born 
June 25, 1815; they had twelve children, eight living—Mary F., born Oct 22, 1842; James T., 
May 22, 1844; Robert P., Feb.°4, 1847; Caroline M. (now Mrs. Samuel Reams, of Cheney's 
Grove Township), Jan. 1, 1850; Catharine (now Mrs. David Vanschoick, of Cheney’s Grove 
Township), Sept. 28, 1851; Rhoda (now Mrs., William Johnson, of this township), March 28, 
1854; America (now Mrs. James Perry, of Saybrook), Feb 12, 1859; Davidson, June 25, 1859; 
four deceased—William [., born Nov. 16, 1839, died May 20, 1841; Eliza J. (married to Jacob 
Lloyd), born Jan. 18, 1840, died Feb. 20, 1869; George F., born Jan. 6, 1846, died March 1, 
1846; Samuel, born Jan. 29, 1856, died Feb. 22, 1858. 

LEVI HELLER, carriage and wagon maker, Saybrook ; was born in Taylortown, Clark Co., 
Ohio, Oct. 8, 1847; when he was about 8 years of age, his parents moved to St. Louis, and, the 
next spring, moved to Weston, Mo., for one year, and from there to Bloomington, remaining in 
or near there for four years, and then moved to Benjaminville, Ill., for two years; then returned 
to Sharpsburg, Mo., and, in 1862, came to Bloomington; Mr. Heller, at the age of 15, after the 
death of his mother, started out to carve his own fortunes, working upon a farm for two years, 
when he enlisted in Co. I, 145th I. V. I., and served six months; upon his return, he com- 
menced learning the trade of wagon making at Canton, Fulton Co., Ill., and then established 
himself in business at Lancaster, Peoria Co., Ill., for two years, and then in Glasford, in same 
county, for over three years, and, in 1872, came to the village of Arrowsmith, McLean Co., 
remaining there up to 1878, carrying on the business of wagon making and blacksmithing, and, 
in April, of the same year, came to Saybrook, and, at the expiration of eight months, formed the 
present copartnership of Heller & Nelson. He married Miss Sophia Jones, of Lancaster, [Il., 
Oct. 14, 1868; they had four children, two living—John L., born Aug. 11, 1874, and Nellie M., 
Jan. 12, 1877; two deceased—Edward A., died Aug. 3, 1873. and Mamie, July 27, 1873. 

D. B. HEREFORD, dealer in dry goods and groceries, Saybrook; was born in Woodford Co., 
Ill, Sept. 15, 1851; at the age of 16, he was thrown upon his own resources, and, having gone 
io Bloomington, in this county, worked for two years at the trade of carpenter, after which, he 
studied law in the office of Gapen & Ewing for two years, and, being admitted to the bar in the 
year 1878, commenced the practice of the law in Chenoa, of this county, and continued such for 
eighteen months, and then came to Saybrook, and, having taught school for two winters, clerked 
in the store of T. S. Collins for about one year; having bought out the business of A. H. 
Antrim, he opened his present store on the 18th day of February, 1879. He married Miss 
Maggie Powell (daughter of EK. N. Powell, of Secor, Woodford Co., Ii.), Dee. 21, 1878; they 
have one child—Clarence E., born Jan. 8, 1875. 

AMOS ILIRE, farmer; P. 0. Saybrook; was born in Fayette Co., Ohio, Jan. 23, 1813; his 
father died in the year 1859, and his mother in 1832; he lived with them until he was 21 years 
of age, and then started into the world to carve his own fortune, and worked upon a farm for a 
year or two, and then learned the trade of a joiner and carpenter, and two years afterwards, 
Aug. 16, 1837, married Miss Mary Jeffers (daughter of Isaac and Nancy Jeffers, of Fayette Co., 
Ohio); her parents moved to Missouri, where her father died; her mother then returned to Ohio, 
and soon afterward came to live with Mr Hire. Mr. Hire, after his marriage, moved to Fay- 
ette Co., Ohio, farming and working at his trade of joiner and carpenter up to March, 1875, 
when he purchased his present farm on Secs. 19 and 30, of this township, where he now resides, 
containing sixty acres; his wife was born April 22, 1817; they had twelve children—nine liv- 
ing—Lewis B., born Sept. 6, 1838; Martha (now Mrs. Eli Wood, of Ohio), May 23, 1841; Sallie 
M. (now Mrs. William Mills, of Fayette Co., Ohio), May 29, 1843; Hulda, June 24, 1848; Isaac 
G., Sept. 2, 1850; Zida E., Oct. 22, 1852: Rameth T., Aug. 16, 1859; Samuel A., March 8, 
1863; three died—Amzi, born Feb. 10, 1840, and died July 29,1863; Wfarlan B., born Sept. 
12, 1854, and died Feb. 26, 1860, and an infant. His son Amzi enlisted in Co. G, 90th Ohio 
V. I., in our late civil war, and died from disease contracted in the army. 

_ THOMAS HOLWAY, proprietor of Union House, Saybrook; was born in Toronto, Upper 
Canada, Sept. 24, 1825; at the age of 8, his parents moved to Jordan, Onondaga Co., N. Y., 
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where his father died Sept. 6. 1847, from injuries received by being thrown from a wagon; his 
mother is still living in, Onondaga Co., N. Y., ag the good old age of 83. Mr. Holway married, 
Oct. 8, 1848, Miss Emily Ifunter, daughter of John Hunter, of Onondaga Co., N. Y., and the 
next year moved to this county and settled on Sec. 11, of this township, remaining five years, 
when he moved to Saybrook and built the ‘* Union Honse’’—the first brick building in the vil- 
lage; the brick was made in the village, near where now is the depot of the L. B. & M. R. R.— 
Mr. Holway working in making them; he has ever since kept the hotel—except one year—and 
a good one it isin every respect; he has also been engaged in the brick business for the last 
twelve years; his wife was born in Albany, N. Y., Nov. 5, 1825, and died in Saybrook Jan. 28, 
1867; they had six children—three living—Martha M., Mary and Kittie; three died—Katie, 
Johnnie and Alabama 

JOSEPH HORSMAN, farmer; P. O. Saybrook; was born in Highland Co., Uhio, Aug. 1, 
1836; in 1858, he went to Fayette Co. and remained there up to the fall of 1861, when he 
enlisted in Co. G., 73d Regt. Ohio V. I., and served for thirteen months, and being discharged, 
returned to Fayette Co. and again enlisted in the 100 days’ service in Co. D, 168th Regt. Ohio 
VY. I.; he participated in the battles of Cedarville, Port Republic and Bull Lick Valley, Va. ; 
after his return from the army, he lived upon his farm until the spring of 1865, when he came 
to McLean Co. and settled on Sec. 30, where he has since resided. He married Miss Almirinda 
Rowe (daughter of Willis Rowe, of Fayette Co., Ohio) March 26, 1857; she was born May 14, 
1839; they had four children—three living—Clara F. (now Mrs. John Lewis), born April 30, 
1859; Joseph H., June 23, 1862; Uriah O., May 14, 1867, and one died in infancy. Mr. 
Huseman’s mother died June 19, 1875, and his father Nov. 29, 1875. 

JAMES HUNTER, farmer; P. O. Saybrook; was born in Connty Down, Ireland, March 
17, 1836; his parents died in Ireland; the subject of this sketch came to the United States 
when he was 22 years of age, and first settled in Livingston Co., Western New York, for six 
years; from there he moved to Marion Co., [}l., remaining there for two years, and in March, 
1861, came to McLean Co., and first lived in Danvers Township, for fifteen years, and in April, 
1874, came to this township, on Section 9, where he at present resides; he owns eighty acres. 
He married Miss Jane Cowen March 19, 1867, daughter of William and Eliza Cowen, of County 
Down, Ireland, who moved to McLean Co. in 1864, and settled in Danvers Township; her 
father died in 1865; her mother is still living; Mrs. Hunter was born Feb. 22, 1842; they had 
seven children, six living—Martha, born Aug. 6, 1869; William, born July 1, 1871; Emma, 
born Jan. 19,1873; Robert L., born Sept. 19, 1874; Eliza, born July 18, 1876, and John E., 
born July 3, 1878; and one died—Jesse M., born May 6, 1868, died Sept. 16, 1868. 

DAVID HURLEY, lumber merchant, Saybrook; was born in De Witt Co., Il., Dec. 2, 
1833 ; until he was 21 years of age, he assisted his parents upon the farm, and then, having 
purchased a farm, worked it forseven years. In 1862, he enlisted in Company I, 107th Regt. 
Ill. V. I., and served until the close of the war, after which, he returned to his farm, and, after 
remaining seven years, in Dec., 1872, removed to Saybrook, and first followed teaming for two 
years, then formed a copartnership with Leonard Reddick, in the Inmber business—Reddick & 
Hurley—and, three years after, bought out the interest of Mr. Reddick, and has continued the 
business under his own name; he also established a branch of his business at Belleflower, con- 
necting his son-in-law, [lenry Plummer, with him, under the firm name of Plummer & Hurley. 
He married Miss Lucinda Tackwell, of De Kalb Co., Tenn., March 20, 1859; they had four 
children, two living—Lavina A. and Harriet E. (now Mrs. Henry Plummer); two. deceased— 
Mary Ann and one infant. 

CREED McDANIEL, druggist, Saybrook. The subject of this sketeh was born in Arrow- 
smith Township, of this county, March 25, 1853; he lived with his parents, upon a farm, up to 
the age of 21; in 1871, his father moved to Kansas, and settled at Emporia, and, in the fall, 
returned to McLean Co. Mr. McDaniel first learned the trade of carpenter, and followed it, off 
and on, for three years, at the same time learning the drug business, and, in the year 1877, pur- 
chased the drug store of R. S. Lackey, in Saybrook, which he continues to carry on. He mar- 
oe Maggie Jane Barnes (a daughter of A. G. Barnes, of Arrowsmith Township), Dec. 14, 

J. A. MAGEE, meat market, Saybrook; was born in Union Co., Penn., Oct. 24, 1851; his 
father, John T., was born in Union Co., Penn., April 15, 1827, and married Miss Mary A. 
Sheckler, Oct. 24, 1850; she also was born in same county, Feb. 14, 1828; they moved to Mer- 
cer Co., where his. father died Oct. 6, 1863, and his mother Vec. 6, 1868; after their death, the 
subject of this sketch went to Union Co. and farmed for three years: he then went to Fulton 
Co., lll., and lived with his grandfather; in 1873, he worked in a butcher-shop in Avon, of 
same county. In 1874. he went to Kansas, remaining one year, and, returning again to Ellis- 
ville, Fulton Co., carried on a saw-mill for one year, and, in Dec., 1875, came to Saybrook and 
opened a meat market in connection with his brother, W. A. McGee. He married Miss Lizzie 
Anderson Sept. 20, 1876; her father, Thomas H., when quite an infant, moved with his parents, to 
Peoria, Ill., and at 16 years of age, went to Fulton Co., Il], and was engaged as engineer of the 
saw-mill of Thomas Maples for eight years, and, in 1869, came to. McLean Co., and first settled 
in Cropsey Township, farming, and, in 1871, came to Saybrook and worked as engineer in the 
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saw-mill of J. M. Stansbury. He died March 25, 1871. His wife was Miss Mary Conelly, of 
eae Fulton Co., [I]. Mr. McGee’s family consists of one daughter—Clara M., born Sept. 25, 
78. 

W. T. MASON, barber, Saybrook; was born in Greene Co., II., March 25, 1858; his 
ptrents moved to Mercer Co., Ill., when he was 3 years of age, and still live there; when he 
was 16 years of age, he learned the trade of a barber, in Oxford, Ind., and went to New Boston, II1., 
for two years, and from there to Morning Sun, Iowa, and,in the year 1877, came to Saybrook 
and opened a shop. which he nowcarries on. He married Miss Rhoda Green, daughter of Thomas 
ee Lanra Green, of New Boston, Mercer Co., Ill., Dec. 5, 1877. Mrs. Mason’s parents are still 
iving. 

J. R. MEANS, Justice of the Peace, Saybrook: was born in Lewis Co., Ky., March 22, 
1825; his parents, in the year 1829 moved to Little Vermilion, Vermilion Co., Ill, and the. 
same winter his father came to Cheney’s Grove, and having built a cabin upon the north side of 
it, returned the next spring to Vermilion Co. and brought his family out, arriving here in 
March. 1830, being among the early settlers of this county. His father died upon the home- 
stead Aug. 6, 1886, and his mother, March 1, 1875. The subject of this sketch lived with his 
mother up to the date of his marriage with Miss Nancy Stan-bury, May 7, 1844, when he rented 
a farm, remaining upon it three years, when having entered and purchased Congress lands in 
Sec. 25, of this township, moved upon them and remained until the year 1863, when he came to 
the village of Saybrook and purchased a mill, carrying it on for nine months; having sold the 
farm he originally entered, he purchased a farm on Secs. 2] and 16 and lived there until 1867; 
in 1869, he returned to Saybrook, where he still resides; he held the office of Supervisor for the 
years 1877-78, and has been Justice of the Peace for fourteen years. Ilis wife was born May 11, 
1827, in Tennessee. They had six children, four living—Mary A., (now Mrs. John Pitts, of 
Kentucky), Sarah M. (now Mrs. J. S. Barwick, of Logan Co.), Ulrich L., and John 1.; two 
deceased—Amos and James E. > 

G. ROBERT MEANS, dealer in groceries, boots, shoes, etc, Saybrook ; is the son of David 
D. Means, one of the early settlers ot this county, and was born in this township Aung. 5, 1853; 
he lived with his parents up to the age of 22, when he became employed in the siore of T. S. 
Collins, of Saybrook, as a clerk, remaining with him for one year, when he formed a copartner- 
ship with J. W. Riggs in the general merchandise business, under the name of Riggs & Means, 
and continued the same for two years, when, it being dissolved, he formed a copartnership with 
T. S. Collins as Means & Collins in the general merchandise business, in which they are now 
engaged. He married Miss Hattie Ball, daughter of Hillary Ball (one of the old settlers of this 
township), Oct. 8, 1878. 

J. A. MYERS, dealer in grain and coal, Saybrook; was born in Fayette Co., Penn., April 
19, 1831; when he was quite young, his parents moved to West Virginia, near the State line, 
and at the age of 3 years moved to near Decatur, Ill., where they resided for one year, ant then 
went to Marshall Co.; in the year 1855, they moved to Fairbank, Buchanan Co., [owa, where 
they are now residing; his father was born in the year 1800, and was married to Miss Sarah 
Jane Beatty, of Belfast, Ireland, who came to this country when she was 10 years of age, with 
her parents, who settled in Fayette Co., Penn. Myr. Myers remained at home until he was 23 
years of age, when he married his first wife, Margaret Bennington, daughter of Thomas Ben- 
nington, of Marshall Co., Iowa, Jan. 5, 1854; her parents were early settlers of this State, her 
father having participated in the Black Hawk war, and died in the fall of 1856; her mother 
still lives in Marshall Co. Mrs. Myers died Oct. 11, 1865; she had four children, three of 
whom are living—Melissa M. (now Mrs. Rubert S. McCune, of Saybrook), born March 11, 1855; 
Mary E. (now Mrs. L. A. Clark, of Arrowsmith Township), December 18, 1856, and Harvey (., 
one deceased, Sarah J., born March 12, 1863, died March 24, 1865. Married his second wife, 
Elizabeth A. McCullough, daughter of William McCullough. of Eureka, Woodford Co., Ill., an old 
settler of that county, March 13, 1866: she was born in Jefferson Uo., Va., and when 10 years 
of age went with her parents to Woodford Co., Ill. 

JONATHAN NELSON, wagon and carriage maker, Saybrook; was born in Ulster Co., N. 
Y., Aug. 23, 1844; his parents moved to Bloomington, when he was 4 years of age, being among 
the early setilers of this county; the subject of this sketch lived with them up to the age of 19, 
when our late civil war having broken out, he enlisted in Co. A, 94th regiment [. V. I., and 
served three years. In connection with his enlistment, quite a mistake has been made, which 
we wish to correct in this biography, and that is that he was entered and carried upon the 
rolls of his company as John Nelson, instead of Jonathan Nelson, his right name, and therefore 
the credit he deserves as having acted in defense and in perpetuation of the Union, is not given 
him upon the National records. After his discharge from the army he returned to Bloomington, 
und was engaged for three or four years mannfacturing and selling pumps, aud, in 1870, came 
to Saybrook, working at his trade for three years, when he went to Pike’s Peak, and remaining 
one summer, returned to Bloomington, and after staying there two years, came to Saybrook, in 
1875, and engaged in the business of wagon-making, and in November, 1878, formed a copart- 
nership with Levi Heller, under the name of Heller & Nelson, in the wagon-making business. 
He marricd Miss Sarah E. Nelson, of Bloomington, Oct. 16, 1867; they had five children, four 
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living—John M., born April 3, 1871; Richard O., May 6, 1872; Lillian C., June 7, 1875; Emma 
J., Oct. 8, 1877; and one deceased, Charles H., Aug. 4, 1868, and died Feb. 7, 1870. 

C. T. ORNER, M. D., Saybrook ; is a native of Reading, Penn., and was born on the 17th 
day of September, 1846; he received his early education in the schools of that city, and while 
attendiug the High School, our late civil war having broken out, he enlisted, being then but 18 
years uf age, in Co. M, 198th Regiment P. V. I., and at the end of two months was transferred 
to the Medical Department as Hospital Steward, of the Ist Brigade, Ist Division of the 5th Army 
Corps, and served from Sept. 17, 1864, until the surrendec of Gen. Lee to their brigade, and 
was breveted Assistant Surgeon, for services rendered at Hatcher's Run; upon his return from 
the army, he commenced the study of medicine with Prof. S. D. Gross, of Philadelphia, for two 
years, and graduated at Jefferson Medical College, of Philadelphia, March 9, 1867, and at once 
commenced the practice of medicine, at Reading, Pa., and continued such until his marriage 
with Miss Mattie E. Crothers (daughter of William L. Crothers, of Springfield, Ohio), which 
occurred Aug. 3, 1868, when he went to Springfield and practiced his profession for one year, 
when he returned to Reading, Penn., and remained until May, 1871, and then came to Saybrook, 
where he has been practicing ever since. He has been President of the Central Illinois Medical 
Society, and is now a member of the State Medical Society, of the McLean County Medical 
Society, and corresponding member of the Clark County, Ohio, Medical Society, the Berks County. 
Penn., Medical Society, Academy of Natural Sciences, of Reading, Penn., and Trustee of the 
Bloomington Wedical Society. 

J. W. PUGSLEY, hardware merchant, Saybrook; was born in Athens Co., Ohio, Feb. 8, 
1828, when he was but 2 years of age, his parents moved to near the city of Columbus, and one 
year after located near Mechanicsburg, Champaign Co., where his parents died. The subject of 
this sketch, at the age of 23, started in life to carve his own fortunes with no resources but his 
energy and determination, and first rented a farm and worked it until the fall of 1854; in 
February, 1855, he came to McLean Co , and first settled in Empire Township, where he remained 
until the spring of 1864, when he commenced farming for himself one mile west of Cheney’s 
Grove, continuing there until the fall of 1867, when he moved to the village ot Saybrook, and 
was first engaged in the stock business until April, 187¢, when he opened his present hardware 
store, the largest in that village. He was one of the first Commissioners of Highways after the 
organization of the township. He married Miss Rachel Brittin (daughter of Nathan Brittin, of 
Champaign Co , Ohio), Oct. 29, 1851; she was born in Champaign Co., Ohio, May 4, 1829; they 
’ had four children, one living—Sarah E. (now Mrs. Charles C. Cheney); three died—Marseilles, 
Owen D. and Alice B. 

RANSOM PALMER, livery-stable, Saybrook; was born in Chautauqua Co.. N. Y., April 15, 
1840. He lived with his mother until he was 20 years of age, and after her death, went to Wis- 
consin, and, in the year 1859, crossed the plains to California; mining and prospecting for one 
year, when he returned and stopped at Glenwood, Mills Co., lowa. where he married Miss Fannie 
Brigg (daughter of Jonas Bragg, of same place), July 16, 1861. In the spring of 1862, he 
moved to Saybrook, and was first engaged in the mercantile business for three years, under the 
firm of Palmer & Gallagher, when, having sold out, engaged in the milling business for himself, 
for two years; he then opened the present livery-stable, with his brother Charles; has held the 
office of Assessor, two years, and is at the present time Deputy Sheriff of the county ; he is also 
engaged in the real estate business, renting and selling lands. His family consists of two boys— 
Luther, born Jan. 24, 1865, and Earl, Dec. 16, 1877. 

CHARLES PALMER, livery-stable keeper, Saybrook ; was born in Chautauqua Co., N. Y., 
Dec. 25, 1840. When he was 5 years of age, his parents moved to Dodge Co., Wis., living there 
two and one-half years, where his father and two brothers died. Mr. Palmer remained at home 
until he was 15 years of age, and then worked upon a farm until the year 1857, when he went 
to Wisconsin, and in February, 1862, enlisted in Co. H, 2d Regt. Wisconsin Volunteers, and 
served three years. After his discharge, he came to Saybrook and engaged in farming up to 
1877, when he opened the present livery stable with his brother Ransom. He married Mary E. 
Ball, daughter of Snowden Ball, of Cheney Grove Township, Dec. 25, 1866. They have two 
children—Cora A., born Jan. 5, 1869; and Richard A,, March 28, 1876. 

JOSEPH RANNEBARGER, farmer; P. O. Saybrook; was born in Franklin Co., Ohio, 
Feb. 27, 1844. His parents were born in Frederick Co., Md., and moved to Ohio in 1829. His 
father, Stephen T., was born Aug. 7, 1802, and married Miss Susanna ‘Michael in November, 
1823 ; she was born July 20, 1801. When Mr. R. was 7 years of age, his parents moved to 
Illinois, and settled in Cumberland Co., living there until 1858, when they went to Sangamon 
Co., where his mother died in the year 1865, After her death, his father moved to De Witt Co., 
ll., and from there went to live with a son in Macon Co., where he died Oct. 11, 1877. In the 
same year, Mr. Rannebarger moved from De Witt Co. to McLean Co. and purchased the farm 
on Sec. 14, where he now resides. He enlisted in Co. B, 10th Regt. Ill. Cav., and served two 
years and four months in our late civil war. He married Oct 30, 1870, Miss Sarah Ann Conn, 
daughter of David Conn, of De Witt Co., Ill. Her father lives in Nebraska. Her mother died 
when she was three years of age. Mrs. Rannebarger was born Aug. 19, 1851. They have three 
children—Perry, born Aug. 27, 1872; Rosetta, Aug. 17, 1874; and Nora L., Aug. 11, 1876. 
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H. R. RAYBURN, retired farmer; P.O. Saybrook; was born in Mason Co., W. Va., Jan. 26, 
1815. In the fall of 1833, he left home and went to Ross Co.. Ohio, and lived with his unele, 
David Corbitt, until the fall of 1835, and then went to Madison Co., and, in the fall of 1886, 
returned to Virginia and was engaged in the blacksmithing business, having a shop on his 
father’s firm during that winter, and, the following spring, went to Point Pleasant and worked 
in the blacksmith-shop of William Dashner, and on Aug. 13, 1837, having married Miss Mary 
White, daughter of James White, of Pennsylvania, moved to Madison ('o., Ohio, and farmed 
until the fall of 1852, when he came to McLean Co, and settled six miles southeast of Blooming- 
ton, on the farm of William Bishop, remaining there five years, and, having purchased a farm 
in Arrowsmith Township, of this county, moved there in the spring of 1858, and, on Dee. 10, 
1878, came from there to Saybrook. He has been School Director and Trustee in Arrow-mith 
Township, and also was a member of the Town Council of Saybrook for one year. His wife was 
born Sept. 15, 1815, in Allegheny Co., Penn. They had ten children, eight living, four boys and 
four girls—Granville W., born May 8, 1838; Cooper M.C., Feb. 7, 1845; Calvin H., Oct. 8, 
1846; John R, Oct. 14, 1850; four girls—Mary J. (now Mrs. Moses Durand, of Pike Co., IHH.), 
born Aug. 22, 1840; Martha A. (now Mrs. Cyrus Hartpence, of Caldwell Co., Mo.), Nov. 12, 
1841 ; Isabella (now "Mrs. James II. Wright, of Pike Co., Ill.), Aug. 28, 1848 ; and Margaret E. 
(now } Mrs, Fidon T. Brigham, of Iroquois Co.), Aug. 10, 1854. 

LEONARD REDDICK, grain dealer, Saybrook; was born in Muskingum Co., Ohio, June 

19, 1822. His father died upon the homestead where he had resided over forty-five years. The 
subject of this sketch remained at home until he was 21 years of age, farming, when he served 
an apprenticeship of two years at the trade of carpentering, in Uniontown, and worked in that 
neighborhood until he was 29 years old, and then moved to Hamilton Co., Ind., and continued 
his trade there until 1865, when he came to within six miles southeast of Bloomington, remaint- 
ing there until the next winter, when he came to Saybrook and worked at his trade of carpen- 
ter up to the spring of 1874, when he formed a copartnership with David Hurley, as the firm of 
Reddick & Hurley, in the lumber business, and in the spring of 1877, having sold out his 
interest, has heen engaged ever since in buying and selling grain. Married his tirst wife, Miss 
Sarah Moore, of Muskingum Co., Ohio, Jan. 18, 1849; she died April 12, 1852; they had two 
childien, one living—Harriet J. (now Mrs. Zachariah“Sparks, of Missouri), and one deceased— 
Mary C. Married his second wife, Miss Rebecca Galaway, of Hamilton Co., Ind., Dec. 31, 1853; 
they had seven children, four living—Sanford B., Alvira, Fremont and Joseph 6. three died i in 
infaney. : 
G. W. RIGGS, farmer; P. O. Saybrook; is the son of William M. Riggs, one of the pioneers 
of this county, who settled in this township, north of Cheney’s Grove, in the year 1880, and 
was born in Fleming Co., Ky., Dec. 11, 1827; so he was only three years of age when his 
parents moved to this township. The subject of this sketch lived with his parents until he was 
22 years of age, assisting upon the farm; in 1849, he entered and improved the farm on Sec. 7, 
upon which he at present resides. He at present holds the office of School Trustee, and has for 
some years. He married Oct. 11, 1849, Miss Minerva W. Lewis, daughter of William D. and 
Nancy Lewis, of Fleming Co., Ky., who moved into this township in the year 1856; her mother 
died Dec. 21, 1866, her father, October, 1871. Mrs. Riggs was born in Fleming Co., Ky., Dec. 
27, 1827; they had a family of eleven children, nine of whom are still living—Olive J. (now 
Mrs. James McKinney, of Indiana, now living in Cheney’s Grove Township), born Sept. 11. 1550; 
Nancy Hl. (now Mrs. William H. Yasel, of Kansas), Dec. 11, 1851; John W., Jan. 26, 1855; 
Melrie L., Dee. 17, 1856; Charles B., July 29, 1859; Martin L., Nov. 18, 1861; Mary L, Nov. 
6, 1868; Eva M., May 24, 1868, and Rosa B., July 24, 1870, and two deceased—William A., 
born Sept. 21, 1853, died June 27, 1855; Ella K., born Jan. 18, 1866, died Nov. 27, 1866. 

. A. ROWE, farmer; P. O. Saybrook; was born in Fayette Co., Ohio, Dec. 22, 1830. He- 
lived at home until the age of 24, when he married Miss Mary J. Ferguson, Aug. 31, 1854; she 
was the daughter of William Fergusan, of Maine, a traveling minister of the United Brethren 
Church, who moved, first to Maryland, and from there to Pennsylvania, and married Miss Cathe- 
rine Campbell, of Cumberland Co., Penn., and afterward moved to Ohio, and in 1865, eame to 
Saybrook. in this township, where they still reside, both being in their 76th year. Mr. Rowe, 
after his marriage, remained in Fayette Co. for ten years, farming. In 1864, he enlisted in Co. 
K, 168th Regt. Ohio V.7.. under Capt. E. E. Ritter, and served five months; five days after his 
return to Fayette Co., he moved his family to MeLean Co. His wife was born Aug. 2, 1833, in 
Cumberland Co., Penn.; they had five children, four living—Etta B (now Mrs. H. C. Myers, of 
Cheney Grove Township), born Aug. 22, 1857; William H., Feb. 25, 1860; Jennie M., Aug. 25, 
1867; Nellie, Feb. 22, 1875, and one died—Orrin II., born Aug. Te 1855, and died Oct. 25, 1865, 
They are both members of the Methodist Chureh. 

OLIVER C. SABIN, attorney at law, Saybrook; was born in Knox Co, Ohio, May 19, 
1840; his father, Daniel Sabin, was born in Virginia in the year 1809, and married Miss Rhoda 
Williams (daughter of Abram and Sarah Williams, of Washington Co,, Penn.); in 1851, they 
moved to McLean Co. and first settled in White Oak Grove, since known as Oak Grove Township, 
and, in 1865, came to Anchor Township, where they now reside. The subject of this sketch, at 
the age of 16, started in Jife for = en, Nga to earn the means by whieh he received 
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his education; he first attended Eureka College, Woodford (o., Ill., and, afterward, the State 
Normal University at Bloomington, remaining there over two years. While attending college, 
our late civil war having broken out, he went into the army in the capacity of Secretary ta 
Col. L. F. Ross, and, upon his promotion to Brigadier General, acted as his Aid-de-Camp, and 
also as Southern Agent of the Chicago TJribune, and, afterward, correspondent of the St. Louis 
Democrat, and subsequently became one of the editors and proprietors of the Memphis Appeal. In 
1863, he returned to McLean Co. and studied law in the office of Robert E. Williams, in Bloom- 
ington, and was admitted to practice in March. 1864. On Jan. 4, 1864, having married Miss 
Mary C. Bent (daughter of William E. Bent, of Elgin, Il].), he practiced law in that city in con- 
nection with Judge Sylvanus Wilcox. Having moved to Sedalia, Mo., he was elected Prosecuting 
Attorney of Pettis Co., but, owing to the ill-health of his family, returned to Elgin, Ill., and, in 
the year 1871, came to Saybrook, where he has since been practising his profession. His family 
consists of three children—Rhoda, born Sept. 5, 1870; William B.. Aug. 20, 1872, and Oliver 
C., July 31, 1874. Ie owns 500 acres of land in this county, valued at $15,000. 

W. H. SCHUREMAN, banker, Saybrook; was born in Green Valley, Tazewell Co., Il., 
Sept. 11, 1853; when he was 17 years of age, he became engaged in the mercantile business with his 
father, Samuel Schureman, under the firm of Schureman & Son, in Green Valley, Tazewell Co., 
Ill., and continued the same for seven years, and, in the year 1877, commenced tle banking 
business in the same place, known as the ‘‘ Farmers’ Bank,’’ in connection with his father, Samue} 
Schureman, and his uncle, Jonathan Schureman, and continued it upto his removal to Say- 
brook, where he has since been engaged in the banking business as successor to W. H. Riggs & 
Bro., under the name of W. H. Schureman & Co., composed of his father, Samuel Schureman, 
Jonathan Schureman and himself, representing a capital of $75,000, all in real estate. 

OLIVER SPRINGSTEAD, Superintendent of Public Schools, Saybrook; was born in 
Albany Co., N. Y., Nov. 14, 1823; he remained with his parents up to the age of 21, attending 
school, and, in the year 1848, entered Union College, Schenectady, and graduated in 1852, 
and from there entered the Theological School at Concord, graduating from that institution in 
the year 1854; six months before his graduation, he was appointed Professor of Mathematics 
in Warnersville Seminary, New York, and, after holding that position one year, came, in 1855. 
to Illinois, and, the first summer, held the position of financial agent for the Northwestern Uni- 
versity, at Evanston, and also assisted in selling scholarships to complete the building of the 
Rock River Seminary ; in the spring of 1856, was appointed Superintendent of Public Schools 
in Peru, Ill., serving four years, when he became the Principal of Lee Center Academy ; 
having returned to La Salle, he was appointed Principal of Public Schools for three years; 1m the 
spring of 1867, came to McLean Co. and engaged in the manufacture of cheese for three years; 
after which, he came to Saybrook in charge of the public schools for two years, and then engaged 
in lumber business and farming until 1878, since which time, he has been again Principal of the 
Public Schools. Married Miss Eliza Bennett, of Penn Yan, N. Y., July 28, 1857; she died Jan, 
12, 1863 ; he then married Miss Mary Carter Dec, 25, 1867; they have two children—Jeremiah, 
born Feb. 4, 1876, and Eva L., in July, 1878. 

W. K. STANSBERRY, Postmaster, Saybrook; was born in Washington Co., E. Tenn., Aug, 
29, 1820; his parents came to this township in the year 1833, and were among the early settlers 
of this county; his mother died here in the year 1856, and his father in 1864. Mr. Stansberry 
lived with his parents until he was 24 years of age. On Jan. 8, 1846, he married Miss Sarah 
Jane Yazel, daughter of David Yazel, of Ohio, and soon afterward, having purchased a farm one 
and one-half miles north of Le Roy, in this county, lived upon it four years; having sold it, he 
moved to the village of Le Roy and was engaged in the house-carpentering business for ten 
years; selling his property in 1858, he moved to Saybrook and worked at carpentering up to 
1864, wheu he purchased a saw-mill, and carried it on until 1869, since which time he has held 
the office of Postmaster; he has also been Assessor five years, and a member of the Town Coun- 
cil ever since the organization of the township, except one year, and has been President of the 
Board for two years; also School Director for sixteen years. His wife was born Dec. 31, 1826; 
they have five children, three girls and two boys—Harriet E. (now Mrs. Jonathan Hyer, of Lex- 
ington, Ill.), Olive J. (now Mrs. D. H. Simmons, of Ohio), David E., Cora B. (now Mrs. C. O, 
Smith, of Champaign Co., Ill.) and Milton. 

W. A. STEWART, farmer; P.O. Saybrook; was born in Knox Co., Ohio, June 12, 1832; 
in the year 1852, his parents moved to Fulton Co., Ill.; his father died there Oct. 3, 1872; his 
mother still lives in McDonough Co., lll. Mr. Stewart came with his parents to Illinois, and 
remained with them for four years, when he married Miss Matilda Hiett Dec. 25, 1855; she was 
a daugh'er of Jesse and Sarah Hiett, who settled in this township in 1830, being among the 
pioneers of this county; her father died Sept. 2, 1839, and her mother Sept. 20, 1852. After 
their marriage, Mr. Stewart lived in Fulton Co., Ohio, for four years, then one year in McDon- 
ough Co., and, in the year 1861, came te McLean Co. and settled in Dale Township, eight miles 
west of Bloomington, and, in 1870, moved to Cheney Grove Township and settled on See. 12, 
where he at present resides. He holds the office of Supervisor. His wife was born Dec. 30, 
1835, in what is now known as Danvers Township, in this county; they had six children, four 
living—Clara, born Dec. 29, 185 3, Orrie, Feb. 9, 1866; Frank, Nov. 17, 1867, and Helen, July 
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15, 1871; and two deceased—Florence, born Sept. 29, 1857, died Nov. 28, 1857, and William H., 
born Aug. 8, 1862, died May 29, 1870. 

JAMES THOMPSON, farmer; P. 0. Saybrook; was born in Summit Co., Ohio, Jan. 2, 
1840; in the spring of 1857, he and his brothers came to Tazewell Co., Ill., and remained until 
the winter, when they returned to Summit Co., and the next spring came to McLean Uo., their 
pirents tollowing in the fall. and settled together on Sec. 27, on what is known as the Robert 
Cunningham farm, where they have since resided. His parents died there, his father Oct 13, 
1865, and his mother May 2, 1876. The subject of this sketch enlisted in Co. L. 4th I. V. ¢., 
and served for three years, having participated in the siege of Ft. Henry and battles of Ft. Don- 
elson and fhiloh; in the advance on Vicksburg, he was by the side of Col. McCullvuugh when he 
was killed; in battle near Coffeeville, and was taken prisoner, but remained so only for a few 
minutes, having escaped during the excitement: after his discharge, he returned to the farm. 
Has held the office of Collector for three years. Ife married Miss Charlotte Cliver Jan. 2, 1861, 
in Tazewell Co., a daughter of Richard Cliver, of Tremont, Tazewell Co., Ill., one of the early 
settlers of that county, having settled there in 1837; she was born Feb. 23, 1843; they have six 
children, all living—James R., born Jan. 13, 1862; Albert B., Sept. 5, 1865; Lucy C., March 
28, 1867; Elizabeth C., Dec. 7, 1868; Jolin R. W., Sept. 19, 1870, and Ilarry G., April 27, 
1872. Mrs. Thompson’s mother died Jan. 16, 1855 ; her father is still living. 

ADAM VENCILL, grain dealer, Saybrook; was born in Tazewell Co., Va., Dec. 20, 1826; 
when he was 4 years of age, his parents moved to Decatur Co., Ind., remaining there two 
years, and afterward to Clinton Co , where his father died in 1833. His mother married again, 
and, in 1841, went to Tippecanoe Co., Ind., where she now resides. The subject of this sketch, 
at the. age of 20, started in life for himself, working upon a farm until the age of 25; then rented 
a farm for four years, and, having purchased a farm of 160 acres, farmed it for twelve years; 
having leased his farm in the year 1863, he went to La Fayette and engaged in the grocery busi- 
ness for four years, and having sold out engaged in the grain business in La Fayette for two years; 
and then went to White Co., Ind., and purchased a warehouse, and built a flouring-mill in con- 
nection with it, which he carried on for six years; having sold it, he went to Indianapolis, 
engaged in grocery business, then returned to La Fayette; for one year engaged in grain business, 
and, in spring of 1876, came to Saybrook, and has been engaged in grain business up to the 
present. He married Miss Mahala Potter, of Tippecanoe Co., Ind., Jan. 22, 1856; she died in 
spring of 1857. Ie married his second wife, Miss Eliza T. Frazier, April 8, 1859. He had one 
child by first wife—Laura I., who died in August, 1870; and six children by present wife, 
four living—Edgar A., Hattie ., Henry A. and Clara E.; two died—Charles M. and John W. T. 

H. A. WINTER, M. D., Saybrook ; was born in Niles, Cayuga Co., N. Y., Nov. 9, 1843; his 
father dying when he was an infant, he resided until he was 9 years of age with his grandfather, 
and afterward with his uncle at Kelloggsville, N. Y., where he attended school for five years, and 
afterward Cortland County Academy, in Homer, N. Y., and also the High School, in Berlin 
City, Wis. At the breaking out of our late civil war, he enlisted at the age of 18, as a private 
in Company ‘‘B,’’ 11th Wisconsin Volunteers; and, after serving one year, was discharged on 
account of disability following typhoid fever; he, however, again enlisted in Co. B, 72nd Regi- 
ment Indiana Volunteers, of Wilder's Brigade of Mounted Infantry, and served until close of 
the war, and helped bring into camp Jefferson Davis, President of ex-Confederate States, and 
was in active service during Gen. Sherman’s campaign. After his discharge, Mr. Winter studied 
medicine in the office of Dr. F. M. Hiett, of Williamsport, Ind., and came with him to Saybrook, 
and continued his studies there up to 1866; and, in the years 1867-68, atiended a course of 
lectures at Rush Medical College; he then returned to Saybrook and continued the study of 
medicine with Dr. Hiett, and also taught school during the winter for five years; in 1871, he 
commenced the regular practice of his profession, and carried on a drug store under the firm of 
Roberts & Winter; having sold out in the fall of 1872, he returned to Rush Medical College, 
praduating Feb. 19, 1873, and has since that time been in active practice in Saybrook. He mar- 
ried Miss Della Atkinson (daughter of-Rev. William Atkinson, of New Brunswick), Sept. 25, 
1367; they have one child—William A., born July 9, 1868. . 


CRIDLEY TOWNSHIP. 


W. M. ALSPAUGH, farmer; P. O. Lexington; was born in Fairfield Co., Ohio, in the year 
1850, and when about 4 years «ld, his father, Reuben Alspaugh, removed to a place near Cedar 
Rapids, Linn Co., Iowa; in 1868, Mr. Alspaugh, Sr., removed from Towa to Normal, Il., and 
bought a farm; for one year he assisted his father on the farm, and then taught school, in the 
neighborhood of Normal, for three years. In the year 1876, the subject of this sketch married 
and settled down to farming on the homestead of his father-in-law, Mr. John Gregory, of Grid- 
ley Township, one of the largest land-holders of that township ; in 1878, Mr. Alspaugh removed 
to and settled upon 200 acres of land on Section 34, Gridley Township, where he now lives and 
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has one of the finest residences in the township; his land is all under cultivation and is valued 
at about $35 per acre; he is young, wide awake and intelligent, and is well posted upon all sub- 
jects concerning his county and township, and works his farm upon scientific principles, com- 
bined with industry and forethought. He was married in 1876 to Miss Sabra Gregory, daughter 
of John Gregory, formerly of Gridley, now of Normal, who was burn in Gridley Township ‘in 
1857; Effie is their only child. 

W. H. BOIES, of the firm of Boies & Breese, dealers in grain and stock, Gridley; was 
born in Livingston Co., N. Y., Jan. 22, 1833; at the age of 18, he becamea clerk ina store in 
Moscow, where he remained until 1856; he then came West and located in EL Paso, Ill., when 
that place contained but five houses; in the spring of 1857, he engaged in the lumber business, 
and, shortly afterward, in the grain and grocery trade; he was then in moderate circumstances, 
yet, during his residence of five years in El Paso, he took a leading part in all the enterprises 
of the town; he was a member of the Town Council, and helped to form the first charter. In 
January, 1862, he went to Watseka as agent of the T., P. & W. R. R., but, the same year, removed 
to Gridley and began dealing in grain, Mr. Breese becoming a member of the firm in 1869; they 
dealt, also, in agricultural implements until 1877; since Mr. Breese joined him they have been 
dealing largely in stock ; they have 900 acres of land in this vicinity, and are engaged exten- 
sively in farming and stock-raising, having from 150 to 200 head of cattle, and usually about 
20u hogs. Mr. Boies was station agent here for thirteen years. In 1867, he built the elevator 
known as the Boies & Breese Elevator, having a capacity of 25,000 bushels of grain; he is an 
energetic business man and public-spirited citizen, at the same time genial in manner and _pos- 
sessing social qualities of the highest order. He was married Nov. 18, 1867, to Miss Mary A. 
Taylor, of Perry, N. Y., and has four children—George V., Nettie W., Charles C. and Willie H. 
Mr. Boies has been a member of the Village Council a number of years. 

RICHARD BREESE, dealer in grain and stock (firm of Boies & Breese,) Gridley; is a 
native vf Cambridgeshire, England, and was born Aug. 24, 1822. He was raised to agricultural. 
pursuits, and followed farming in England to 1852, when, on the 11th of October, he started for 
the United States. He settled near Oxford, Butler Co., Ohio, where he lived until 1857; he 
then came to Illinois and purchased a farm in Livingston Co. Ne continued farming with good 
success until 1869, when he removed to Gridley and engaged wish W. H. Boies in the grain, 
stock and agricultural implement business. While in Livingston Co. he served as Trustee three 
years, and three years as Commissioner of Highways. He was one of the Trustees of Gridley 
trom 1876 to 1879, and also School Director three years. Mr. Breese is one of the most substan- 
tial citizens of Gridley ; has been successful in business, and owns, with-Mr. Boies, 900 acres of 
land lying in Livingston and McLean Counties. He was married at the age of 22 to Miss Mary 
A. Miller, of Cambridgeshire, England; she, however, lived but about three years, and, at her 
death, left two childreu, one of whom is living—Eliza, now Mrs. C. H. Neuhauser, of Gridley. 
Mr. Breese was married again, in January, 1851, to Mrs. Sarah Richardson, of Huntingdonshire, 
England. 

F. D. CALLSEN, Justice of the Peace, Notary Public and general collection agent, Gridley ; 
was born in Haltsee, Schleswig-Holstein, Germany, June 28, 1833. He was intended for the 
military service, and educated accordingly. When the revolution in Schleswig-Holstein collapsed 
and that country failed to secure its independence from Denmark, Mr. Callsen, not wishing to 
serve in the Danish army, left the service, and was employed in a store in Altona until 1855, 
when he came to this country. The first six months he clerked in a drug store in New York 
Uity, after which he went to Canada and obtained a situation in a general store. In 1858, he 
came to Illinois, and, with H. E. Sieberns, carried on business in Farnisville, until the war broke 
out. Hethen enlisted in the 17th I. V. 1., and was made Second Lieutenant of Co. G. He took 
part in the battles of Ft. Donelson, Pittsburg Landing, Iuka, Bolivar, the campaignin Northern Miss- 
issippi, battles of Port Gibson, Bayou Pierre, Raymond, Jackson, Champion Hill, Big Black and 
the siege of Vicksburg. After the battle of Pittsburg Landing he was promoted to First Lieu- 
tenant and transferred to the U.S. Signal Corps, and after the fall of Vicksburg was made an 
officer on the staff of Gen. Leonard F. Ross, and later of Gen. John D. Stevenson, of Missouri. 
Returning from the war, he engaged in mercantile business in Gridley, the firm being Sieberns 
& Callsen. In 1865, he opened up a new farm in the vicinity, and farmed until 1872, when he 
and Mr. Sieberns starced in the grain and coal business and continued that until 1878, since which 
time he has been in his present business. He was elected Justice of the Peace in 1877, has 
served three years in succession as Supervisor, and two years as Treasurer of the township, 
besides holding various other town offices. He was married in December, 1868, to Miss Julia 
Niergarth, of Woodford Uo., and has one child—Caroline E. Mr. Callsen came to this country 
with nothing, has been successful, and now owns a good farm of 160 acres, besides a good dwell- 
ing and other property in Gridley. : 

GEORGE A. FRANK, dealer in general merchandise, Gridley ; the above-named gentleman 
was born in Juniata Co., Penn., of German parentage, Feb. 12, 1840; in 1845, his parents 
removed to Illinois, settling in Peoria Co., where they still reside; he left home in 1859, going 
to Warren Co., where he engaged in farming; in the spring of 1864, he returned to Peoria Co., 
and there resided until the fall.of 1866; he then removed to Livingston Co,, just ere the line 
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from Gridley, and followed farming there until 1874, when he came to Gridley and engaged in 
his present business. He is at present a member of the Board of Trustees, this being his second 
term; he has also served for the past two years as Township School Trustee. , Mr. Frank was 
married Aug. 28, 1859, to Miss Laura Halcomh, of Peoria Co., Ill.; they have six children— 
Laura R., wife of Frederick Blumenshine, of Gridley; Alfred A., Meta G., Cora M., Maud and 
Pearl. 

JAMES A. GILBERT, farmer and stock-raiser, Sec. 3; P.O. El Paso, Woodford Co.; was born in 
Manchester, Dearborn Co., Ind., April 1, 1839; a few years later, his parents removed West to 
Oquawka, Iowa, but shortly afterward returned and settled at Rochester, Peoria Co., Il.; there 
they lived about five years and then removed to Brimfield, where his father still resides. In 
March, 1865, Mr. Gilbert entcred the Union army as a Corporal in Company K, 47th I. V. I., 
and served till after the close of the war. In 1868, he removed to Greene Township, Woodford 
Co., and, in 1870, to McLean Co., and settled on his present farm, where he owns 160 acres of 
land. He was married Dec. 20, 1867, to Miss Mary Baker, of Elmwood, IIl.; she was born in 
Marshall Co., Va., Sept. 17, 1843; they have five children—Charles J., Minnie A., Burtis S., 
Eunice Blanche and Lucy &. 

JACOB HOOBLER, farmer; P.O. Gridley; was born in Harrison Co., Ohio, in the year 
1818, where he lived with his father Michael Hoobler, until the age of 20 years, when he went 
to New Jefferson, Ohio, and engaged in the mereantile business for himself until the year 1868, 
when he removed to McLean Co., Ill., and bought and settled upon a farm of 160 acres (his 
present home), in Gridley Township, and in 1872, bought 160 acres more, and, in 1875, eighty 
acres, making in all 400 acres, eighty acres being on Section 10, and 320 on Section 3, Gridley 
Township ; part of this land being under cultivation and part pasture, valued at about $45 an acre. 
He was married in the year 1853, to Miss Catherine Grier Galbraith, who was born in 1832, 
near Cannonsburg, Washington Co., Penn.; they have eight children living—Katie Bell, Charles, 
Robert M., Samuel G., Annie L., Rachel F., Jacob Henry and Albertie. Mr. Hoobler’s resi- 
dence is located upon Section 10. Gridley Township. 

D. L. HOOVER, dealer in drugs, medicines, books, stationery, etc., Gridley; is a native of 
this State; he was born in Putnam Co. Nov. 11, 1845; when he was about 4 years old, his 
parents removed to Bureau Co., and there resided until 1856, when they removed to the western 
part of Livingston Co.; in 1869, he engaged in farming, to which business he had been raised, 
and continued it until 1871, when he came to Gridley and started in the drug business. He has 
one of the neatest and most tastily arranged stores in the county, and keeps a full supply of all 
goods in his line, and of areliable quality, consisting of drugs, medicines, books, stationery. 
toilet articles, fancy groceries, paints, oils, varnishes, brushes, lamps and lamp goods, cigars and 
tobacco, etc. Mr. Hoover was married Jan. 14, 1869, to Miss C. G. Williams, of Washington, 
Tazewell Co., Ill., and has two children—Lovena A. and Myrta. He has served as Town Clerk 
two years, and as City Treasurer and Collector four years, and still holds these offices. 

J. J. KERR, Gridley; was born in Aberdeenshire, Scotland, Dec. 27, 1850; he is a son of 
Thomas Kerr, now of Waldo Township, Livingston Co.; when he was 15 years old, he accom- 
panied his parents to the United States, having been, for the two years before that, engaged as a 
clerk in a wholesale grocery house in Aberdeen; after coming to Illinois, he remained on the 
farm five years, then entered the office of the Pittsburg, Cincinnati & St. Louis Railroad Co. in 
Chicago; after remaining there four months, he returned to Gridley and entered the employ of 
Boies & Breese; he continued with them fifteen months, after which he entered into partnership 
with D. L. Hoover, in the drug business; in this he continued until December, 1877; the sum- 
mer of 1878 he spent in Europe, traveling quite extensively in England, Scotland, Ireland, 
France and Germany, and returning in December, 1878, since which time he has not been in 
active business. He was married May 3, 1877, to Miss H. M. Hartley—a daughter of William 
Hartley—late of El Paso, Ill. 

L. GC. McCONNELL, M. D., physician and surgeon, Gridley ; was born in Ripley, Brown 
Co.. Ohio, April 13, 1836; when he was about 4 years of age, his parents removed to Indiana, 
and settled in Fayette Co.; he was educated, principally, at Fairview Academy, in Rush (o., 
Ind., where he spent three years, and prepared for the junior class in college; entering Bethany 
College, Va., he remained about a year, when a difficulty occurred in the college, arising out of 
the slavery question, and he left at the close of his junior year, together with several other 
Northern students. He began the study of medicine in 1855, and spent the winter of 1856-57 
at the Ohio Medical College, Cincinnati; he then went to Greenfield, Ind., and remained 
until the fall of 1858, engaged in study and practice; returning to the Medical College, he 
took his second course, graduating in February, 1859; he then located at Fairview, Ind., and 
practiced medicine two years, when he removed to Richmond, Ind , and there remained until 
his removal to McLean Co. in 1866; he spent the first two years in Bloomington, and in August, 
1868, settled in Gridley, where he has since been engaged in the practice of his profession; he 
has served on the Board of Village Trustees, and as School Director, but with these exceptions, 
has declined to hold any public offices, his extended practice receiving his constant and undivided 
attention. Ie was married Oct. 7, 1857, to Miss Columbia A. Nutting, of Connersville, Ind., 
and has one child living—Minnie I. 
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D. L. MEYERS, dealer in hardware, tinware, stoves, etc., Gridley; was born in Wurtem- 
burg, Germany, May 5, 1882, and, until the age of 20 years; followed the business of wine- 
growing, his father being the owner of a vineyard. In 1852 he came to America, ard worked 
on a farm in Wayne Co., Ohio, for four years. He then removed to Plainfield, Will Co., fl., and 
engaged in farming for himself. In 1859 he went to Washington, Tazewell Co., and, after farm- 
ing a few years, about the close of the war removed to El Paso, and, with his brothers-in-law, 
George and Samuel Zinser, opened a hardware store, and soon afterwards another store, in 
Washington. After about eighteen months, he disposed of his interest in the Washington store 
to his } artners, but continued his business in El Paso until his removal to Gridley in the fall 
of 1875. Mr. Meyers does the only exclusive hardware and stove business in the place, and 
carries a full line of goods of the best quality. He was married, Jan. 13, 1860, to Miss Katie 
Zinser, of Washington, 111., who lived but about a year. Mr. Meyers was married again in Feb- 
ruary, 1862,to Miss Mary M. Zinser, of Washington, Ill.; they have one child—Edward L. 

C. H. NEUHAUSER, blacksmith, carriage manufacturer, and dealer in agricultural imple- 
ments, Gridley ; was born in Saarburg, Alsace, France, Oct. 6, 1840. When he was 6 years old, 
his parents came to this country and located at Syracuse, N. Y., where his father died a year 
later, and, about two months afterwards, his mother removed with her family to Butler Co., 
Ohio; resided there two years, and removed thence to Campbell Co., Ky. There he lived nine 
years ; then returned to Ohio, and lived with an uncle about four years, going thence to Cincin- 
nati, where he remained six months. In 1868 he came to Illinois, and worked in Bloomington, 
Hudson and El] Paso. In August, 1864, he removed to Waldo Township, Livingston Co,, and 
engaged in contracting and building. He afterwards came to Gridley and followed butchering 
one reason, and then resumed building. Returning to Waldo Township, he continued farming ° 
till March, 1874. He then purchased the wagon and blacksmith shop of George Jewett, and has 
continued in this businessto the present time. He also engaged in the implement trade with 
his brother, John Neuhauser, for one year; then sold out to his brother, Oct. 19,1877. They 
were burned out, after which he erected his present building, and bought his brother’s business. 
He makes a specialty of John Deere & Co.’s Moline plows and cultivators, Deere & MausurCo.’s 
and the Quincy planters, D. M. Osborn & Co.’s harvesting machinery, Adams’ corn-sheller, and 

-minor implements of various descriptions and the best quality. Mr. Neuhauser was married, 
Dec. 9, 1864, to Miss Eliza Breese, a daughter of Richard Breese, of Gridley. Of ten children, 
six are living—Sarah E., Catherine, Lucy L., Minerva, W. Etta and Mary A. Mr. Neuhauser 
has served two years in the Village Council. 

JOHN NORTH, deceased, formerly of Gridley Township; was born in Lincolnshire, 
England, Nov. 4, 1812, and there resided until his removal to this country. Ile was one of a 
number of brothers who settled in the western part of Gridley Township and the eastern part 
of Woodford Co., several years ago. He was married in England, in June, 1838, to Miss Rachel 
Katcliffe, who was also born in Lincolnshire, March 4, 1818; about the year 1850, he emigrated 
to the United States, and settled in Washington, Tazewell Co., Ill., and in 1854 removed to Wood- 
ford Co., just across the line from McLean, and, after several years, to the place where he lived 
till his death. He was a successful man, and accumulated a comfortable property, leaving at his 
death an estate of 280 acres. He was a man of exemplary life and steady, temperate, industri- 
ous habits, a member of the Baptist Church, and enjoyed the respect of all who knew him. He 
died Jan. 3, 1865, leaving a family of seven children, el] of whom are now living—Sarsh (wife 
of Edmund Tippler), James R., Henry, Joseph R., Elizabeth (wife of Wi'liam Bailey), Spencer 
H.and Ellen (wife of Harvey Leonard), all of whom are settled in the neighborhood, except 
Henry, who lives in Oregon. Mrs. North resides on the homestead, surrounded by her children 
and their families, and in the enjoyment of an ample estate, and honored by the entire com- 
munity. . 

FRIEDRICH SCHAFER, farmer and stock-raiser; P. 0. El Paso, Woodford Co.; was 
born in Waldmohr, in the Kingdom of Bavaria, Germany, May 11, 1820. At the usual age in 
that country, 14 years, he was apprenticed to the trade of a shoemaker. He came to the United 
States in 1852, and located at Washington, Tazewell Co., Ill., where he worked at his trade six 
years, and then engaged in farming. In 1864, he removed to McLean Co., and settled on his 
present farm. He owns 160 acres on Secs. 22 and 23, finely improved and cultivated, besides 
20 acres of timber on the Mackinaw; nor is his success in life to be estimated by the amount of 
real estate owned by him; he is, financially, one of the solid men of the community, possessing 
those characteristics of his countrymen which enable them to succeed so often where others 

. fail. He was married March I, 1846, to Miss Louisa Vogelgesang, who was born in Breidefelder- 
Hof, Bavaria, Aug. 28, 1828; they have seven children living—Frederick J., now Pastor of the 
Evangelical Association of the Warrensburg and Clinton Mission, Kansas), Lewis (a farmer, of 
Sumner Co., Kan.), Christian (a farmer, of Yates Township), John (of Sumner Co., Kan.), Katie 
L. (a music teacher, of Brown Co., Kan.), Louisa E. and Matilda. 

N. B. SEIDEL, of the firm of Blumenshine & Seidel, Gridley, dealers in general merchan- 
dise; came to the place in 1875; he was born in Berks Co., Penn., Dec. 22, 1839; he is of 
German descent, his ancestors being among the first settlers of that part of the State; the neigh- 
borhood in which he was raised was composed entirely of German people, and at one time there 
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were but three men in his township who could speak English, and Mr. Seidel himself was 20 
years of age before he could speak or understand the English langnage, although his ancestors, 
for several generations, were natives of this country. In 1857, he came West, to Stephenson 
Co., Ill., and began work at the carpenter’s trade, Three years later, he returned to his native 
State. and again came to Illinois in 1865; he spent about three years in Bloomington, removing 
to El Paso in 1868; he followed his trade there until his removal to Gridley, in 1875. He was 
married Aug. 10, 1862, to Miss Emma E. Grim, of Hamburg, Penn., and has three children— 
Edward B., William H. and Hattie A. : 

HENRY E. SIEBERNS, general merchant, Gridley ; was born in the Duchy of Oldenburg, 
Germany, March 23, 1825. At the age of 14, he was apprenticed to the carpenter trade, after 
completing which, he Jearned the cabinet-maker’s trade. He came to this country in 1853, land- 
ing in New Orleans, and proceeding up the river to Louisville, Ky., where he went to work at 
his trade. In 1855, in consequence of the Know Nothing disturbances in that city, he left Louis- 
ville and went to Canada West. Two years later he came to Illinois, and engaged in mercantile 
business with F. D. Callsen, in Farnisville, Woodford Co. In 1864, he removed to Gridley, 
where he and Mr. Callsen had just previously started a store; since that time he has continned 
in business here, and also has been in the grain business nine years, from 1868 to 1877. Tle 
carries one of the largest and best selected stock of goods in the place. During his residence of 
six years, in Farnisville, he served constantly as Postmaster and Town Clerk, and was also 
elected Justice of the Peace just before leaving for Gridley. He has held various offices in this 
place. He was married in May, 1857, to Miss Caroline Niergarth, a native of Bavaria, Germany. 
They have nine children living—Julietta, Juliana, Mary R., Walter H., Minnie, John R., Otto, 
Charles and Henrietta E Mr. Sieberns, for the past five years has made Peoria his residence. 
He is one of the most successful men of the county, owning 1,440 acres of land in Livingston and 
McLean Counties. . 

JAMES B. SNEED, farmer; P. O. El Paso, Woodford Co.; was born in Garrett Co., Ky., 
March, 1836, being a son of John H. and Elizabeth Sneed, the former a native of Virginia, 
and the latter of Indiana. In 1852, he came with his father’s family to McLean Co., and resided 
six years in Bloomington. The family then removed to the eastern part of Woodford Co., and, 
after fonr years, located on Section 2, Gridley Township, where his father resided until his death, 
June 4, 1876. His mother is still living. Mr. Sneed was first married March 19, 1861, to Miss 
Tama Hawkins, of Woodford Co.; she died Feb. 18, 1862. He was married again May 4, 1864, 
to Mrs. Julia A. Taylor, a daughter of Robert C. McCollum. of Christian Co., Il]., whose wife’s 
former name was Margaret M. Mills, both formerly from Kentucky ; she was born in Christian 
Co., Feb. 8, 1838. They have two children—Mary Arminta, born Feb. 19, 1865, and Frank 
McCollum. born Jan. 1, 1868. Mrs. Sneed’s former husband was J. S. Taylor, who was born Jan. 
18, 1884, and was drowned Feb. 22, 1860, in Burean Creek, in Peoria Co.; by him she had two 
children—John William Taylor, now of El Paso, who was born Jan. 10, 1859, and was the first 
child born in the city of El Paso, Ill.; and Julia Frances Taylor, born May 20, 1857, and died 
Dec. 10,1859. Mr. J.8S. Taylor was a hardware merchant of El Paso, and one of its first set- 
tlers. Mr. Sneed now resides on the homestead, his real estate being situated in Morris Co., 
Kan., where he owns 160 acres of land. 

PETER SOMMER, farmer and stock-raiser; P. O. Gridley; has been a resident of Illinois 
since 1834; he was born near Strasburg, Alsace, France, April 24, 1811. He came with his 
parents to the United States, in 1828; they settled in Butler Co., Ohio; there he lived till his 
removal to Lllinois, in 1834; he was one of the pioneers of Woodford Co., the Indians not having 
yet left their hunting grounds on the Mackinaw, when Mr. Sommer took up his claim from the 
Government, built his log cabin, and began to carve himself a home in the wilderness. After 
living there thirty-two years, he settled on his present farm in 1866. He owns a fine farm of 
160 acres, well-improved, his set of buildings being among the best in the township. His success 
in life is due entirely to his own exertions. He is emphatically a self-made man. Has held no 
political offices, giving all his attention to his legitimate business of farming. He is a leading 
member of the Apostolic Christian Church, and was prominent in the building of the church in 
Gridley. Ife was first married in Augnst, 1834 to Miss Catharine Schertz, of Woodford Co. ; 
she came with her parents from Alsace, in 1832; she was born in Angnst, 1816, and died in 
August, 1874. They had ten children, four of whom are living: Catharine, wife of John Ehres- 
man, of Livingston Co.; Barbara, wife of Peter Ehresman, of Gridley Township; Mary, and 
Elizabeth, wife of Jacob Rich, of Gridley Township. 

M. T. VINEYARD, farmer, Sec. 27; P.O. Lexington; was born in Roanoke Co., Va., in the 
year 1826, where he worked on his father’s farm until the age of 22 years. In the year 1848, 
Mr. Vineyard left Virginia and removed to Iron Co., near Iron Mountain, Mo., where he remained 
seventeen years engaged in farming. From Iron Mountain, he removed to Illinois, settling north 
of the town of Metamora, Woodford Co., and remained there over three years. In the year 1869 
he left Metamora and removed to and settled upon 120 acres of land on Section 27, Gridley Town- 
ship, where he also owns 160 acres, formerly J. B. Pirtle’s place, making in all 280 acres, all 
ander cultivation, and valued at about $35 per acre. Mr. Vineyard was elected to the office of 
Supervisor of Gridley in the year 1876, and has held the office until the present, being re-elected 
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again last April. He was married in 1848 to Miss N. C. Leigh, who was born in the year 1832, 
in Gloucester Co., Va.. and who died in the year 1868. In 1870, he was married to Miss Mary 
O’ Neil, who was born in Iron Co., Mo., in 1847; they have two children, viz.: Maggie Leigh and 
Robert F. Their residence is a very fine one, and, with the improvements he contemplates mak- 
ing, will be a beautiful home. 

DAVID WELCH, farmer, Sec. 7; P. QO. Gridley ; was born within four miles of the town 
of Tipperary, Ireland, in the year 1836. Patrick Welch, David’s father, a farmer and quite a 
prominent man in his day, died in the year 1847, and his wife, Margaret, soon followed him to 
the tomb, leaving David an orphan, under the guardianship of his uncle, Michael Stokes, with 
whom, in the year 1849, he left Ireland and emigrated to America. Mr. Stokes, with his ward, 
settled in New Haven, Conn., where David learned carriage-painting, and. after serving his 
time, worked at his trade as carriage-painter, in Litchfield and New Haven Counties, until the 
year 1861, when he left Connecticut, and went to Peoria, Ill.; here he remained until April, 1862, 
when he went to El Paso Township, Woodford Co., and. in partnership with his cousin, William 
Stokes, bought eighty acres of land; theyremained there until the spring of 1865, when they 
s 11 their Jand and removed to Gridley Township, March 11, 1865, and bought in partnership 160 
acres of land, and, in the summer of 1872, they divided their 160 acres; and David having, in 1868, 
purchased forty acres of land, the division left him the owner of 120 acres, to which he added 
eighty more, purchased in 1876, making 200 acres in all, located on Sec. 7, Gridley Township, 
avd all under cultivation, and valued at about $40 an acre. Mr. Welch is a wide-awake, intelli- 
gent man, quite prominent in local politics, and has held the office of Assessor of Gridley Town- 
ship for one term, being elected in the year 1872. In 1875, he was elected to the office of Road 
Commissioner, and re-elected in 1878, and now holds the office. On the 25th of December, 1859, 
he was united in marriage at Naugatuck, Conn., to Miss Ellen Cany, who was born in County Lim- 
erick, Ireland, in the year 1834, but who emigrated to America when very young ; they have 
had four children, one—Maggie—dead, and three—John, Margaret and Patrick—tliving. 

JOHN WHITEMAN, farmer, Section 28; P. O. Gridley; came to Iinois in the year 1857, 
all of his earthly possessions being a team of horses and wagon, valued at about $300, and $1.50 
in money; he now owns his farm of 160 acres, in Gridley Township, and 80 acres in Owen Co., 
Ind.—all gained by hard work and good judgment; he was born in Sandusky Co., Ohio, in the 
year 1834, and when quite small his father removed to Owen Co., Ind. and John helped on the farm 
until his father’s death, which occurred in 1845; after this event, John remained at home with his 
mother until he reached the age of 23. In 1857, he left Indiana, and, taking his mother with him, 
went to Illinois and settled her at Scattering Point, Livingston Co., where Mrs. Whiteman had a 
brother, and on whose place she lived until 1860, when John removed her to McLean Co., where 
he had preceded her, in 1857; he removed to his present place in 1864, and rented of his father- 
in-law, and, in 1873, he bought the farm, consisting of 160 acres, located on Section 28, Gridley 
Township; itis all under cultivation and is valued at $385 an acre. In the year 1862, he 
married Miss Jesse Stretch, who was born in Money Creek Township. McLean Co., III., and died 
in 1871, leaving five children—Willie E., Frank E., Ella May, Ena Gay and Nancy Inze, all liv- 
ing. Mr. Whiteman was again married, in the year 1873, to Miss Emeline Farmer, who was born 
in Licking Co., Ohio, in 1853; they have had three children—one dead, and Eva and Daisy 
living. 

DAVID ie school-teacher, Gridley; David Wilson was born in the year 1850, in 
Lincoln Co., . where he lived with his father, William D. Wilson, until the age of 5 years. 
In the fall of Tees, Mr. Wilson removed his family from Kentucky to Illinois, stopping at Bloom- 
ington until the spring of 1856 ; they then removed to and settled upon a farm in Chenoa Town- 
ship, McLean Co.; here they remained until the year 1863, when they removed to Gridley Town- 
ship, within a half mile of the town of Gridley. Mr. Wilson’s father bought and settled upon 
eighty acres of land, which he farmed until his death, which took place in 1866. David, after 
his father’s death, remained on the farm until 1869, when he went to Woodford Co. and engaged 
in the sewing-machine business until 1871; during the years 1871 and 1872, David attended 
school] at Normal; after leaving Normal, he spent the summer of 1873 traveling through Kan- 
sas, in which State (Marion Co.) he owns 320 acres of land; he also owns 80 acres in Sullivan 
Co.. Mo. For two years Mr. Wilson taught school in District No. 7, Grand View, and 
has taught for two years past, and now teaches School District No. 4, Gridley Township. In 
the year 1872, he married Miss Catherine Wilson; she was born in McLean Co., Ill., in the year 
1857; Estella May, a bright little girl, is their only child. His residence is on ‘Section 16, Grid- 
ley Township. 
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HENRY R. ARROWSMITH, farmer, See. 25; P. 0. Ellsworth; owns 198 acres, worth $45 
per acre; was born in Ross Co., Ohio, June 10, 1815; remained on the farm with his father until 
22 years old; came from Ohio to Indiana in 1839, where he remained six months, then came 
on to this county. Was married while in Ohio to Anna Cowgill Feb. 8, 1838; she was born in 
Ross Co., Obio, Oct. 8. 1809; they have had six children—Daniel, David &., Elizabeth A. (now 
wife of G. W. Baine, of Padua); Ezekiel, died May 14, 1841; Sarah J., died Aug. 18, 1849; 
llenry F., died Sept. 24, 1849. Has held the office of School Director three years; Township 
Treasurer, fifteen years; Justice of the Peace, two years; held the office of Supervisor of the 
Township one term. He was one of the first settlers of this township; coming here with but 
very little property ; by industry, economy and hard labor has accumulated some $10,000 or 
$12,000 worth of property. He is Democratic and Methodist. A man of great influence in the 
neighborhood where he resides. 

DAVID E. ARROWSMITH, farmer; P. O. Ellsworth; was born in McLean Co., Ill., April 
22, 1842; he remained with his father on the farm, assisting him. Was married to Catharine 
Baine Sept. 8, 1864; she was born in Hampshire Co., Va., Nov. 11, 1833, and died April 19, 
1872; the fruit of this marriage was four children—Mary, George H., David and Anna C.; he 
married Oct. 17. 1877, Sarah C. Hoover; she was born in Hampshire Co., Va.. Oct. 6, 1857; 
they have one child—Olive, born Nov. 27, 1878, Ile continues to live with his parents on the 
farm. 

DANIEL ARROWSMITH, farmer; P. O. Ellsworth; was born in Ross Co., Ohio, Aug. 28, 
1838 ; remained with his father on the farm, Was married to Mary A. Baine Nov. 17, 1859; she 
was born in Hampshire Co., Va., Nov. 4, 1831; they have had seven children—Mertilla J., born 
Jan. 16, 1861; Myra, July 12, 1866; Harry B., July 23, 1868; Robert L., Jan. 29, 1871; Cary, 
Mareh 16, 1876; Lucy A., born Sept. 10, 1862, died Sept. 18, 1864; Jonas E., born Aug. 30, 
1864, died April 22, 1865. He is living on a piece of land given him by his father. 

WILLIAM P. ANDERSO <, farmer and surveyor, Sec. 19; P. O. Holder; owns seventy- 
eight acres; was born in Muskingum Co., Ohio, Nov. 18, 1833; lived with his parents on farm 
until 21 years of age, helping his father carry on farming up to this time; shortly after this, he 
came to this State, where he was married to Ruth A. Whitcomb, Feb. 27, 1861; she was born in 
Vermilion Co., Ill, June 18, 1841; they are the parents of two children—Alvin W., born July 8, 
1862: Camilla E., Jan. 31, 1866. Mr. A. has held the office of Supervisor one term ; was County 
Surveyor six years, and Deputy Surveyor three years. Is now engaged in farming. 

MARKS BANKS, farmer, Sec. 25; P. O. Ellsworth; was born in Floyd Co., Va., Jan. 12, 
1823; lived with his parents until 14 years of age, assisting his father in farming; his mother 
died when he was but 14 years old; he then worked at the blacksmith trade, two years; then at 
the carpenter trade, in which he has been engaged ever since. Was married to Rebecca Van- 
seoy, April 15, 1847; she was born in Indiana, Feb. 7, 1824; they are the parents of four chil- 
dren—Mary H., now wife of William Vangundy, of Ellsworth; Millard C.; Rachel E., born in 
1855, and an infant deceased. He owns 600 acres of fine farm land, worth $45 peracre. Has held 
office of School Director three years; Postmaster one year; Supervisor of Township one term ; 
he had, when married, not over $100 worth of property, but has by industry, economy and hard 
labor, with good management, accumulated, probably, about $25,000 worth, and is a man of con- 
siderable influence in his neighborhood. 

ALBERT E. BINGHAM, farmer; P. O. Ellsworth; owns sixty acres of land; was born in 
Lake Co., Il]., March 28, 1841; remained with his father on farm until 17 years of age; Mr. 
B. enlisted in the late war in 1862, in Co. D, 94th I. V. I., and was in the battle of Springfield, 
Mo., and several skirmishes; served three years, and was mustered ont by general order, at 
Springfield, Ill; he then returned to farming. He married Mary J. Hays, Oct. 15, 1868; she 
was born in Dearborn Co., Ind., June 29, 1846; they are the parents of two children—Harry 
W., born Feb. 12, 1878, and Eva, Oct. 5, 1876; his parents were natives of Connecticut; her 
parents, of Pennsylvania, 

JOHN CAMPBELL, merchant, Ellsworth; was born in Dory Co., Ireland, April 7, 1820; 
emigrated with his parents to Pittsburgh, stayed there eighteen months, then moved to Jessamine 
Co., Ky., where he lived about cight years; thence to Illinois in 1834, settling in MeLean Co., 
where he has since resided ; remained with his father and assisted him in farming until 21 years 
of age. Was then married to Rebecca Weaver, Sept. 15, 1841; she was born in Virginia about 
the year 1823, and died about 1845; by this marriage he had three children—Lottie B., now 
wife of KE. Craig, of McLean Co., and two infants deceased. Was married Feb. 23, 1847, to S. 
L. Jackson; she was born in Virginia; they are the parents of ten children, nine living—James 
S.; Elizabeth J., now wife of William Harden, of Saybrook; Mary A.; Rachel M., now wife of 
Frank Tuler, of Belleflower; John A.; Matilda M., now wife of Charles Mills, of Lexington, 
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Tll.; Thomas W.; Ella E., deceased; George W. and Dora L. He has held the office of School 
Director four years; he worked at blacksmithing and wagon-making for two years, and, in 
1878, engaged in mercantile business in Ellsworth, starting with about $5,000 worth of goods, 
and has been doing a lively business ever since. He has 198 acres of land in this township, and 
owns three lots and a house and store in Ellsworth, besides a house and two lots in Bloomington 
within two blocks of the public square. 

JOHN DALLING, farmer; P.O Ellsworth; was born in England, June 24, 1844; came 
with his parents to this country when 12 years of age; was married to Theresa Dean, Nov. 12, 
1869; she was born in England in the year 1844; died April 28, 1877; they were the parents of 
two children—Elias and Gertrude ; the latter died Sept. 12, 1871. He enlisted in the army in 
. 1862, in Co. C., 151st I. V. [; served two years and ten months; was in the battles of Gettys- 
burgh, Cold Harbor, Petersburgh, Winchester, and several other battles ; was wounded by a mus- 
ket ball passing through his right lung and out near the spine, for which he receives a pension ; 

was mustered out by general order at Philadelphia. 

BENEWELL FETHEROFF, farmer, Sec. 22; P. 0. Ellsworth; owns 139 acres of well- 
improved land ; was born in Hocking Co., Ohio, March 18, 1827 ; remained on the farm with his 
parents until 26 years of age; then emigrated to Ross Co., Ohio, where he was married to 
Rebecca A. Sykes, Nov. 5, 1853 ; she was born in Ross Co., Ohio, Oct. 24, 1883; they are the 
parents of five children—Elmer E., born Sept. 17, 1862: Frank A., May 27, 1867; Lewis N. 
died September, 1851 ; Harriet F. died Sept. 6, 1862, and an infant. He has held the office of School 
Director eighteen years, and still holds the office of Commissioner of Highways one term. He 
was in the war of 1812. His parents were natives of Pennsylvania; his wife’s mother was of 
Ohio; her father, of England. 

ALFRED FRANKEBERGER, farmer, Sec. 27; P. O. Ellsworth ; owns 162 acres of excellent 
farm-land ; was born in Champaign Co., Ohio, Sept. 16, 1828; came with his parents from Ohio 
to McLean Co., Ill., when he was but eight months old ; lived with them on the farm until 23 
years of age; engaged with his father in farming, until married to Elizabeth Dunning, Dec. 24, 
1850 ; she was born in Monroe Co., Ind., Dec. 5, 1825; they have had four children—John M. 
and Eliza J., now wife of Henry Inglish, of Padua, and two infants deceased. His father was 
one of the early pioneers of McLean Co., as there were but about three or four families in the 
county when he arrived ; hence he is one who helped the county from a wilderness to its present 
prosperous condition. He still resides on the farm which his father entered and lived on until 
his death ; has held the office of School Director one year, Commissioner of Highways one term, 
and is a very industrious, economical and energetic man, and respected in the neighborhood 
where he resides. 

REUBEN FENSTERMAKER, farmer and mechanic, Sec. 36; P. O. Ellsworth; was born in 
Ross Co., Ohio, Feb. 26, 1832; came with his parents to this State in 1853. and still continued 
to work en the farm until Aug. 7, 1862, when he enlisted in the United States service; he 
enlisted in Co. D, 94th I. V. I., as 1st Corporal; was in the battle of Prairie Grove, Ark., the 
siege of Vicksburg, capture of Yazoo City, battle of Brownsville, Tex., capture of Fort Morgan, 
Ala., siege and capture of Spanish Fort, Ala., and in a number of other skirmishes; held the 
position of Orderly Sergeant four months; was mustered out in 1865, at Galveston, Tex.; he 
returned to this county, where he has been engaged in farming and raising fine horses up to 
the present time; he owns an interest in a farm of 280 acres of excellent land in the south- 
west corner of Arrowsmith Township. He has never been married. 

WILLSON D. GROW, Sec. 19, farmer; P. O. Holder; owns 40 acres; was born in Shelby Co., 
Ky., June 12, 1841; lived with his parents on the farm until 21 years old; he was never married, 
and, with an older brother lives a bachelor’s life, carrying on farming together; he is in good 
circumstances; came to this State in the year 1859, first settling in Mackinaw ; remained there 
one year, then came to this county, where he has resided since. 

WILLIAM HARRISON, farmer, Sec. 23; P. O. Ellsworth; owns 120 acres of excellent 
farm land ; was born in Berks Co., Penn., May 30, 1820. Mis father died when he was but 1 
year old, leaving him in care of his grandmother, who raised him until 12 years of age; he then 
moved to this county, where he has resided ever since. Was married to Nancy J. Dawson in 
1840; she was born in McLean Co., Ill.; they have had nine children— Mary E., now wife of 
Charles Hobart, of Kansas; Adelaide, now wife of William Young, of Padua; Estella, Hattie, 
Minnie, Lucinda and Albert J.; deceased—Charley and Cary. He was then married to Barbara 
Young in February, 1869. Has held the office of School Director fifteen years, and Road Com- 
missioner one term. His parents were natives of Pennsylvania. 

JOSIAH HORR, farmer, Sec. ~7; P. O. Elisworth; owns 595 acres of excellent farm land, 
worth $45 per acre. Was born in Lewis Co. N. Y., Oct. 9, 1807; remained with parents until 
21 years of age, assisting his father in farming; moved from New York to Ohio in the -year 
1828; remained there nearly seven years. Was married in Ohio to Temperance Cheney Oct. 28, 
1830; she was born in Harrison Co., Va.; they have had eight children, six living—William F., 
Elizabeth, now wife of David M.- Bunn, of Kansas; Martin, Abner, Sarah, now wife of W. 
Anderson, of Padua; Martha, now wife of James E. Wood ; deceased—Rachel, died Oct. 1, 1840; 
Quincy, Aug. 30, 1835. Mr. H. has held the offices of School Director and Township Trustee 
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five years, Justice of the Peace fifteen years; was Supervisor of Township on the first Board 
in the county ; has been Supervisor about twelve years ; was Postmaster about fourteen yeara, 
He was one of the first settlers in this township. He has given satisfaction in every office he 
has filled ; is a mam pleasant in manners, agreeable, and respected by all who know him. 

THOMAS KENNEDY, farmer, Sec. 17; P. 0. Padua; owns 290 acres of land, worth $40 
per acre. The subject of this sketch was born in Dumfries Co., Scotland, Nov. 22, 1816; 
remained with his father on the farm, assisting him until 33 years old, when he emigrated to this 
county in 1851, having been previously married in Scotland to Ellen Johnston, Nov. 18, 1850; 
she was born in Dumfries Co., Scotland, in June, 1850; they have five children— William, Walter, 
Robert, Mary J. and Ellen A. Mr. Kennedy has held the office of School Director two years ; not- 
withstanding all the losses he has sustained in this country, including $4,000 by loaning money, 
and $1,200 from destruction of his barn by fire, he has property to the amount of, perhaps, 
$25,000, though having but $500 when hearrived in this county ; he has accumulated this property 
by farming and raising stock, and is a very industrious man. ; 

WILLIAM ORANGE, farmer. Sec. 21; P. 0. Ellsworth ; owns 220 acres of land; was born 
in Fleming Co., Ky., April 18, 1805; moved to Pennsylvania with his parents when but 3 years 
old; remained there about fifteen years, helping his father on the farm. During this time, he 
moved back to Kentucky and worked at blacksmithing, then moved to Ohio, where he was mar- 
ried to Elizabeth Alcorn, June 17, 1823; she was born in Allegheny Co., Penn., Feb. 25, 1805; 
died Oct. 8, 1845; four children by this marriage—William, James, Jane and Elizabeth, now 
wife of James Lesly. He was then married to Eliza Wolf June 6, 1846; she was born in Madi- 
son Co., Ohio, July 4, 1816; they have one child—Elizabeth A. He is one of the early pioneers 
of McLean Co., coming here in an early day. when the country was a wilderness. with plenty of 
Indians and wild animals, and has borne his part of the hardships of a pioneer life. He was pos- 
sessed of a good constitution, and is now 74 years old and yet quite active, and is a very excel- 
lent citizen. 

MATTHEW RICHARDSON, farmer and stock-dealer, Sec. 11; P. O. Ellsworth; owns 350 
acres worth $50 per acre ; was born in Dumfries Co., Scotland, in the year 1823; resided with 
his parents on the farm until 23 years of age. Was then married to Christina Nichol, in the 
year 1847; she was born in the same county in Scotland; they have had twelve children—Mar- 
garet, born Dec. 6, 1848, now wife of Richard Williams, of Arrowsmith; Jane, April 5, 1850, 
now wife of Madison Williams, of Arrowsmith; Mary A., March 16, 1854, now wife of John 
Frankeberger, of Padua; John, Jan, 2, 1856; Genette, May 22, 1858. now wife of Ira Landers, 
of Padua; William, Feb. 2, 1860; Matthew, Dec. 27, 1861; Archibald, Oct. 16,1864; Thomas, 
April 11, 1867, and George A., March 21, 1869. Deceased—Agnes, died Aug. 16, 18638, and an 
infant, Nov. 6, 1868. He has held the office of School Director four years. He came to this 
county with only 25 cents, and has, by industry, economy and perseverance, accumulated pro- 
perty to the amount of $20,000, consisting principally of land. He feeds.and ships many fat 
cattle every year, and some hogs. Mr. R. came to this county from scotland in the year 1851. 

JAMES REID, farmer, Sec. 12; P. O., Ellsworth; owns $250 acres, worth $50 per acre; 
was born in Kercud Bright, Scotland, Dec 27, 1830; he remained with his father until his death, 
which occurred when he was only 15 years of age; then lived with his uncle until 19 years of 
age; came to this country in the year 1851, stopping in the city of New York one year, then to 
Kentucky, where he remained one year. Was then married in Kentucky to Sarah A. Price, 
March 28, 1858; she was born in Fleming Co., Ky., Aug. 11, 1827; they have had six children, 
four living—Margaret M., now wife of Ashly Dilts, of Empire Township; William P.; Lizzie ; 
Richard P.; James H., died Nov. 21, 1875. and an infant. Mr. Reid has held the office of School 
Director nine years. Mrs. Reid is a niece of Gov. Bishop, formerly Governor of Ohio. Mr. R. 
was in the grocery business and grain trade in Ellsworth four years, and was among the first to 
commence business in Ellsworth, being engaged quite extensively. 

LEWIS H. SKAGGS, M. D., physician, Sec. 23; P.O. Ellsworth; owns 275 acres, worth 
$50 per acre; was born in Monroe Co., Va., in October, 1837; remained with his father on the 
farm until 15 years of age; his chances for an early education were somewhat limited, having 
attended school only about nine months during the first fifteen years of his life; between the 
ages of 15 and 22, he attended the college at Sweet Sulphur Springs; he taught school between 
six and seven years; inthe spring of 1849, he emigrated from Virginia to McLean Co , settling 
in Le Roy; remained there four years, during which time he practiced dentistry and studied 
medicine; went to Chicago and attended a medical college, where he received a diploma. He 
enlisted in the army in 1863, in the 94th I. V.I.; served as Assistant Surgeon; was Surgeon at the 
battle of Vicksburg, battle of Lake Spring, Mo.; also had charge of a hospital; thence to 
Brownsville, Tex., at the siege of Fort Morgan; was in Marion hospital when the magazine 
exploded, wounding seven or eight hundred. The Doctor is a graduate of Rush Medical College ; 
after he was mustered out, came home and engaged in partnership with Dr. Hinton, of Padua, in 
1865, which continued for two years. Was married to Ella Hinton, Aug. 16, 1866; she was 
born Dec. 30, 1847. a 

JOHN STEVENS, carriage-maker, Ellsworth ; was born in Hampshire Co., W. Va., ia 1852: 
his parents died when he was very young, and generally he had to shift for himself; he traveled 
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over several States, working at different occupations, chiefly farming and carriage-trimming. 
In 1876, he was married to Jennie Turner, who was born in Missouri in the year 1860; heis an 
industrious and energetic young man, and resides in Ellsworth, where he contemplates starting a 
carriage shop soon. 

JAMES F. THOMPSON, farmer, Sec. 25; P. O. Ellsworth ; owns 103 acres, worth $40 per. 
acre; was born in Boone Co., Ky., Sept. 18, 1822; came with his father to this county, from 
Kentucky, when 7 years of age, and has resided in the county ever since. Was married to 
Mary A. Arrowsmith, April 17, 1845; she was born in Ross Co., Ohio, March 28, 1828, died 
Aug. 8, 1860; six chi!dren—Elizabeth J., now wife of Lewis Pearce, of Arrowsmith, John H, 
and Martha E.; Elijah died in 1874; Ezekiel died in 1861; Mary E. died in 1860. He was 
afterward married to Margaret Boine; she was born in Virginia; they had seven children; the 
names .of the living are—Desdemona A., Gertrude, Isaac A., Corrilla J., Benjamin, Fanny L.; 
William R., died Feb. 4, 1878. He was one of the pioneers of McLean Co.. experiencing the 
hardships of a pioneer life. 

HARRISON G. VAN DERVORT, farmer and minister of the Gospel, Sec. 15; P. O. Ellsworth; 
owns furty acres; was born in Tippecanoe Co., Ind., Sept. 25, 1846; his mother dying when he 
was 5 years of age, he remained with his father and sister on a farm; his father died in Oéto- 
ber. 1861, previous to which his father had moved from Indiana to this county, in the year 
1849; the son had a common-school education and the benefit of five years of home study, pre- 
paratory to the ministry. Was then married to Isabel McVay. May 21, 1878, who was born in 
Greene Co., Penn., June 14, 1850; they are the parents of two children—Ola Bell, born Feb, 
11, 1875; Lula Myrtle, born Aug. 30, 1876. Entered upon the ministry in 1867; was ordained 
the same year, and isa minister of the Christian Church ; has charge of the Church at Saybrook; 
also that at Oak Grove, and has preached considerably in the southern part of this State, and 
also in Kansas; he traveled three years for the Missionary Society of this county ; has held the 
office of President of the Missionary Society, also President of Sunday School Society, and is a 
speaker of no small degree of eloquence; has been very successful in gaining members to his. 
his Church. He enlisted in the late war in 1865, Co. B, 150th I. V. I.; served three months; 
went as musician; was mustered out by general order. His father was a native of Virginia; 
his mother, of Ohio. His wife's parents were natives of Pennsylvania.. 

JAMES WHITE, farmer and mechanic, Sec. 17; P. O. Padua; owns 240 acres of land, 
worth $40 per acre. The subject of this sketch was born on Brooklyn Heights, N. Y., Sept. 4, 
1819; lived with his father on a farm, assisting in cultivation, until 16 years of age; then 
moved to the city of Brooklyn; remained there some three years, working at the carpenter's 
trade. He was- married to Louisa Smith April 4, 1841; she was born in North Carolina Aug, 
19, 1815. Mr. White emigrated to this county in 1849; they have had seven children—Mary 
(now wife of James Keeny, of Wisconsin), James R. and Asa; deceased—Sarah, George and 
two infants. Has held the office of School Director ten years, of Pathmaster three years. Has 
donated a considerable amount of money for church purposes and charitable institutions; has 
been and still is a very influential and useful man in the community where he resides; he 
donated $400 for the Bloomington College, McLean Co., Tl. 

GEORGE WATKINS, farmer, Sec. 36; P.O Ellsworth. The subject of this sketch was 
born in Henry Co., Ind., Jan. 4, 1842; his parents died when he was but 8 months old; 
remained with elder brother until 11 years of age. and then emigrated to Iowa, where he stayed 
three years, then came to this county. where he resided, working on a farm until Aug. 14, 1862. 
when he enlisted in the army, enlisting in Co. D, 94th I. V. 1.; was in battle of Prairie Grove, 
Ark., siege of Vicksburg, capture of Yazoo City, battle of Atchafalaya, Brownsville, Tex., Ft, 
Morgan, Ala., and the siege of the Spanish Fort ; was mustered out July 17, 1865. Returned to 
this county; continued to work on farm until married to Sarah C. Barnes, Nov. 26, 1868; she 
was born Feb. 19, 1846; they are the parents of four children —Mary E., born Nov. 20, 1872, 
died Jan 28, 1873; Henry A., born Jan. 1, 1875 (deceased); Manford O. and Sanford E., born 
July 4, 1877, both living. His parents are natives of Virginia; his wife’s, natives of Ohio, and 
among the pioneers in IIlinois. 

. WILLIAM WIRT, farmer, Sec. 26; P. O. Ellsworth; owns 245 acres of excellent land, 
worth $45 per acre; was born in Adams Co., Ohio, Sept. 6, 1831; the residence of his parents 
at the time was in Virginia; he remained with parents until 7 years of age, then moved with them 
to Ohio; stayed until 14 year- of age, then came. from Ohio to McLean Co., Ill., in the 
spring of 1850; still continued to work on farm. Was married to Ellen Reid Feb. 8, 1866; she 
was born in Defiance Co., Ohio, April 1, 1844; are the parents of seven children, four living; 
the names of the living are Charles, Laura A., Thomas and Royal; deceased—Albert and two 
infants. Mr. Wirt farms quite extensively, and raises some fine-horses ; principal crop is corn; 
feeds his own grain at home, and is a very neat farmer. 
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WILLIAM H. ADAMS, farmer, Sec. 25; P.O. Belleflower; born in Attica, Fountain Co., 
Ind., May 20, 1836; his father, Daniel Adams, died when the subject of this sketch was 4 years 
of age, and he lived with his mother two years, after which he made his home with Jesse 
Meharry, until 25 years of age, when, upon Jan. 1, 1861, he was united in marriage with Maria 
G. Meharry ; she was born in Montgomery Co., Ind., March 5, 1837. They had five childrea by 
this union—Margaret J. J., born March 15, 1863; Ella May, Oct 6, 1865; Annetta, Oct. 24, 
1867; Jessie ., April 19, 1870, and Emily L., Nov. 6,1873. Mrs. Adams isa daughter of Hugh 
Meharry, who was born in Pennsylvania; located in Indiana, in 1829, and is now living in Ford 
Co., Ill. In the spring of 1861, Mr. Adams came to Illinois, and until 1868, followed farming 
in Livingsten Co., when he entered the general merchandising trade, at Forrest, for two years, 
and again engaged in farming in Livingston ‘.0., until 1877, when he removed to Sec. 25, West 
Tewnship, McLean Co.. where he has since followed farming. In politics, Mr. Adams isa strong 
Republican ; his first vote for President was cast for Abraham Lincoln, and he has always acted 
with the Republican party. He has taken a deep interest in the cause of religion and education, 
having held the office of School Director and Trustee in the various districts in which he has 
lived, and with his wife and two oldest children, are members of the M. E. Church; the parents 
having heen members for a period of thirty years; Mr. Adams has never made use of either liquor 
or tobacco, nor played at cards, and does not know one ecard from another. 

LEANDER BAKER, farmer; P. O. Farmer City. Mr. Baker is a native of this county; he 
was bern in Blooming Grove, March 19, 1842; he is a son of Seth Baker, one of the early settlers 
of the county, emigrating at a very early day; his parents both died when he was a small bey, 
and he was raised by his grandfather, William Orendorff, at Blooming Grove; he obtained a 
ctommon-school education, and at the age of 21, he was united in marriage with Mary M. Canouse, 
on the 26th of November, 1863; she was born in Ohio, March 10, 1842; they have two children 
by this union—Effie A., born Jan. 23, 1865; Eddie A., April 18, 1867. On the 8th of Decem- 
ber, 1865, he located upon his present place, where he owns 130 acres, upon which he hag geed 
farm buildings, and which he intends to make his future home. 

ASBURY BARNETT, farmer, Sec. 8; P. O. Arrowsmith; born in McLean Co., IIl., Sept. 
28, 1854; he is the youngest son of Harrison Barnett, who was one of the early pioneers of 
McLean Co.; he died in 1862, as also did his wife; they both lie buried in the beautiful cemetery, 
one mile east of Le Roy; after the decease of his parents Mr. B. made his heme with his grand- 
mvther Wall, until 18 years of age, during which time he attended the Normal School and Wes- 
leyan University for five terms; he located upon his present place in 1863, where he has 160 
acres of land, upon which he has farm buildings second to none in the township. His marriage 
with Mary Johnson, was celebrated Sept. 25, 1873,; she was born Dec. 15, 1853; they have 
three children—Mattie May, born June 13. 1874; Fannie Bell, Feb. 2, 1876, and Mercy Jane, 
Dec. 16, 1878. Mrs. Barnett is a daughter of James Johnson; he was born in Kentucky, and 
emigrated to Downs Township, Ill., at an early day, where he lived until his decease, which 
occurred Aug. 5, 1866. Mrs. Johnson’s maiden name was Mary Satterfield; she was born in 
Tennessee, in 1813, and now makes her home with Mr. and Mrs. Barnett. The mother of Mr. 
Barnett was Mercy J. Karr; she was born Dec. 1, 1835, and died March 28, 1863. 

DANIEL BARNHART, retired farmer; P. O. Delano: born in Union Co., Penn., Sept. 24, 
1805; he emigrated with his parents to Ross Co., Ohio, in 1810, where he lived until 1854, when 
he came to Illinois, and located in Arrowsmith Township, McLean Co., and, in the fall ef 1855, 
he came to West Township, where he purchased 170 acres, upon which he lived until 1872, since 
which time he has been living with his son, upon Section 2. Me married Catharine Senff, Jan. 
81, 1838; she was born Aug. 26, 1807, in Ohio; she died Dec. 28, 1870. They had five chil- 
dren, of which two are now living—David and Lavinia J. David is the only son now living; he 
was born in Ross Co., Ohio, Dec. 27, 1833; he emigrated with his parents to McLean Co., IIL, 
and, since 1855, has lived upon the same farm, with the exception of fifteen months engaged in 
the saw-mill business. He now has 240 acres of land under fence and in a good state of cultiva- 
tion, upon which he has good farm buildings. His marriage with Klizabeth Creachbaum was 
celebrated in Ohio Feb. 9, 1854; she was born in Ohio, Oct. 11 1837. They have nine children, 
viz.: George N., born Nov. 15, 1854; Franklin S., Nov. 24, 1856; William D., March 19, 1859; 
John R., Jan. 11, 1862; Charlie L , Oct. 20, 1866; James D., Nev, 1, 1870; Benjamin L., June 
14,1873; Maggie A. M., Jume 27, 1875; Aubry E., Sept. 4, 1877. Mrs. Barnhart was a 
daughter of John Creachbaum, who was born in Ross Co., Ohio, where he died October, 1867. 
He married Catharine Reugh; she was born in Ress Co., where she died Nov. 23,1878. Of 
township and school offices Mr. Barnhart has had his full share. having filled the following 
offices: School Director, twenty years; School Trustee, three years; Assessor, ane year; Town 
Collector, one year; and other petty offices. 
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NATHANIEL H. BECKHAM, farmer, Sec. 22; P. O. Sabina; born in Warren Co., Ky., May 
11, 1836; his father, Nathaniel Beckham, was also born in Warren Co., Ky., March 21,1802. He 
married Elizabeth Low, who was born inthe same county Oct. 25,1803. They were the parents of 
eight children, of which seven arenow living. Mr. Beckham died inthe same county, Aug. 21, 1844; 
his widow, whosurvives him, still livesinthesame county. Nathaniel, Jr., received a limited educa- 
tion in an old Kentucky log schoolhouse, and lived in Kentucky, where he followed farming and 
working out by the month, until 1861, when after visiting various Southern and Western States, 
among which was Texas and the Indian Nation, he came to McLean Co. in the spring of 1861, and 
for several years was engaged in farming, and employed as farm laborer until December, 1877, when 
he located upon his present place, Section 22, West Township, where he has 320 acres of good prai- 
rie land, and 100 acres of timber in Padua and Empire Townships; also several lots in the city 
of Le Roy. He is quite extensively engaged in farming, his corn crop for the year 1878 exceed- 
ing 5,000 bushels, for which he finds a market at the railroad station of Sabina, located upon his 
own land. His marriage with Rachel Bishop was celebrated Jan. 5, 1868; she was born in 
Empire Township, May 23, 1846. They have six children—Charles H., born Oct. 3, 1868; Mar- 
garet E., born Feb. 26, 1870; Susan aA., Feb. 12, 1872; Anna M., Sept. 14, 1873; Eliza, Sept. 
6, 1875, and James B., June 25, 1878. Mrs. Beckham is a daughter of James Bishop, one of the 
early pioneers of McLean Co., and whose biography appears among the sketches of Empire Town- 
ship in another part of this work. 

CALEB D. BELLVILLE, merchant, Postmaster and Notary Public, Kumler; born in Bel- 
mont Co., Ohio, Aug. 12, 1823; he was the oldest son of Samuel Bellville, who was horn in the 
State of Delaware, Nov. 22, 1778; he located in Belmont Co., Ohio, in 1806, where he lived until 
1831, when he located in Rush Co.. Ind., and died in Vigo Co., Ind., March, 1867, at the age of 
89 years. His marriage with Phoebe Dille was celebrated April 9, 1820; she was born in New 
York, May 23, 1800, and died in Vigo Co., Ind., in 1845; the Bible from which this record was 
taken was presented to her by her father upon her marriage, in 1820, and is now held by Mr. 
Bellville very valuable as an heirloom. Caleb D. Bellville remained with his father, attended 
school, and followed farming and merchandising until 18 years of age, when he went to Galena, 
Ill., and. after working there one year, with the proceeds of his wages attended the select school 
six months. He then went to work at carpentering. devoting all his spare time to the study of 
surveying, which he continued four years, during which time he had some practical experience 
in surveying In 1853, he went to Richland Co., Wis., where he lived three years, during which 
time he was elected Clerk of the Circuit Court, and Deputy County Surveyor; he then went to 
Crawford Co., where he was appointed Deputy County Surveyor, and assisted to lay out the town 
of Belle Center, and used every effort to secure the county seat. In 1859, he returned to Richland 
Co., and, in 1862, was elected County Surveyor for two years, and, in March, 1854, enlisted in 
the 38th Regt., Wis. V. I.; he was detailed upon the detective service, and, after serving one 
year was, on account of disability, from rheumatism, contracted while in the army, discharged. 
He then went to Vigo Co., Ind., and followed farming three years, and in the fall of 1868, he 
came to McLean Co., and located in Oldtown Township, where he lived two years, when, upon 
the completion of the 1. B. & W. R. R., he built the first building erected upon the town plat of 
Downs, and opened the first stock of goods at that place; here he remained in trade, during 
which time he was Postmaster until 1875, when he again moved upon his farm, and, in 1877, he 
erected the first building at Kumler Station; was appointed the first Postmaster and put in the 
only stock of goods at the station. His marriage with Mary J. McClurg was celebrated Sept. 24, 
1843; she was born in Hancock Co., Ind., July 10, 1825; she died in Vigo Co., Ind., Oct. 14, 
1867, leaving four children. viz.: Elizabeth J., born May 14, 1847, now Mrs. Perry Orendorff; 
Andrew, born June 24, 1852; Olive L, born Aug. 17, 1854, and Martha A., born Aug. 19, 1860. 
He was united in marriage with Rebecca E. Laughlin, June 20, 1869; she was born in West- 
moreland Co., Penn., April 26, 1831. They have one child by this union, viz.: Flora M., born 
May 9, 1870. 

WILLIAM BIGGS, farmer, Sec. 2; P. O. Saybrook; was born in Fayette Co , Ohio, June 
5, 1824, remaining with his father until the year 1839, when his father died. He then lived 
with his mother until 1856, on the farm, engaging in farming. He was married to Caroline 
Pumpelly Nov. 16, 1861. She was born in Clermont Co., Ohio, July 13, 1839. They are the 
parents of one child—Nancy E., who was born Aug. 26, 1862. He has held the office of School 
Director ten years, School Trustee ten years, County Commissioner one year, and Supervisor of 
Township one term. His father isa native of Delaware, and his mother of Maryland. Mrs. 
Biggs’ father is a native of Maine, and her mother of New Hampshire. He owns 190 acres of 
good farm land. ; 

LEWIS BIGGS, farmer, Sec. 14; P. 0. Belleflower; born at Smith’s Grove, McLean Co., 
Il., Aug. 1, 1845. His father, Andrew Biggs, was born in Delaware. [He emigrated to Ohio, 
from there to Illinois, and located at Funk’s Grove in 1835. He followed farming until his 
decease, which occurred April 2, 1876. The subject of this sketch followed farming until 19 
years of age, when he enlisted in the 146th Regt. I. V.I., in August, 1864, and remained in ser- 
vice until the close of the war, receiving his discharge July 8, 1865. After farming one year 
with his father, he came to West Township, and for five years farmed upon the land of William 
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Biggs, when he located upon his present place, where he has since lived. He owns eighty acres: 
of ‘and, which he has placed under good cultivation, and upon which he has good buildings. His 
marriage with Bettie Cawly was celebrated Oct. 5, 1878. She was born in Kentucky July 29, 
1852. They have one child by this union—Clarence Dean, born July 24, 1874. Mrs. Biggs is 
the daughter of Moses H. Cawly, whose sketch appears in this work. 

SAMUEL BRILEY, farmer, Sec. 3; P. O. Farmer City; born in Sumner Co., Tenn., Apr | 
10, 1838. Ilis father, James Briley, was born in South Carolina; he was one of the patriots of 
the war of 1812; was in many. battles, among which was the battle of New Orleans, under Gea. 
Jackson. He located in Tennessee, among the Indians and wild beasts, about 1816, and, about 
this date, was married to Jane Bundy. She was born in Wilson Co., Tenn. They were the 
parents of nine children, five are now living. Mrs. Briley died in Sumner Co, Tenn., in 
1866. Mr. Briley still lives upon the old place, where he has lived for a period of sixty-four- 
years. The subject of this sketch was brought up to tarm labor until 21 years of age, when he 
started out to seek his fortune, coming to Illinois in 1854. He located in Marion Co., and, upon 
his arrival, his capital consisted of his few clothes tied up in a pocket-handkerchief. Here he 
was employed as farm laborer for five years. Ile then followed farming for himself for six years 
in Marion Co.. during which time he hid paid for eighty acres of land, which he then sold for- 
$1.100, and, in 1865, he came to McLean Co. and purchased one hundred acres of land, where 
he now lives, and upon which he has good buildings. Mr. Briley has suffered much loss from 
different causes, among which we mention the loss of his dwelling, with furniture, and all of the 
clothing of the family, in 1865. In 1869, he lost all his horses, thereby meeting with a loss of 
upward of $500; ‘and, in 1875, he lost seventy-five hogs, being the whole amount of his stock at 
that time. For five years, on account of sickness, he was unable to perform any ]+bor upon his. 
farm, being attended by five different physicians. Upon the 10th day of March, 1859, he was. 
united in marriage with Ann E. Burford. She was born in Harrison Co., Ind., Dec. 4, 1886. 
They have three children now living by this union—Burford L., born June 29, 1860; Elmer 
Ellsworth, Jan. 14, 1862; and Carrie May, June 8, 1868. Mrs. Briley is a daughter of Cary 
L. Burford of whom especial mention is made in the sketch of his son, James C. Burtord, in 
another column of this work. 

JONUN BRITTIN, farmer, Sec. 1, P. O. Saybrook; born in Empire Township, McLean Co., 
Nl., May 3, 1848. He was the second son of Nathan T. Brittin, who emigrated from Ohio and 
located upon Sec. 1, Empire Township, in 1829. Here he entered land, erected a log house with 
stick-and-mud chimney, puncheon floor and clapboard door, hung with wooden hinges. His 
first bedstead was called, in early days, a raccoon bedstead, built by boring holes in the end and. 
side logs of the house, in which poles were inserted and fastened to a single post, where they 
met. Their first cupboard and table was an old dry-goods box. In this they kept their dishes. 
and provisions. and also used it as a table. We married Sarah Barnett; she was born in Ken-. 
tucky, Feb. 15, 1816; she died in Illinois Aug. 7, 1878. Mr. Brittin was born in Ohio Oct. 18, 
1809; he died in MeLean Co., Ill., Oct. 10, 1869. He was held in great esteem by the poor, to. 
whom he was very kind. He commenced life without means, and at the time of his decease had | 
accumulated upward of one thousand acres of land and some $50,000 in securities. They raised. 
a family of nine children, all of whom lived to grow up. His sketch appears among the biog- 
raphies of Empire Township. John Brittin lived with his parents until 20 years of age, when, 
his father deeded him 126 acres in Empire Township, upon which he farmed until his father’s 
death, when he lived upon the old homestead one year, when he removed upon his own farm, 
which he afterward exchanged for his present place. He now owns 205 acres upon Sec. 1, West. 
Township, all under a good state of cultivation. His marriage with Isadora Straight was cele- 
orated June 2, 1867. She was born in Brown Co., Ohio, July 5, 1849. She was the daughter of 
Amos Straight, who came from Ohio and located in Empire Township in 1858, where he now: 
lives. : 

JAMES C. BURFORD, farmer, Sec. 3, Township 21; P. O. Farmer City ; born in Harrison. 
Co., Ind., June 23, 1848. His father, Cary L. Burford, was born in Kentucky, and emigrated 
to Indiana. He afterward lived a short time in Missouri, when he returned to Harrison Co., 
Ind., where he followed farming, and was also erigaged in the merchandise trade, during which 
time his store was destroyed by fire, by which he suffered a loss of some $4,000. After living in. 
Indiana several years, he came down the river upon a flatboat, taking with him upon the boat 
his cattle, horses, machinery, household furniture, etc. He then purchased 700 acres of land in. 
Marion Co., and for eleven years engaged in farming and stock-raising, when he sold out, and, 
in 1865, came to McLean (o., where he purchased 640 acres of land upon Sec. 3, Township 21, 
West Township, upon which he then located, and followed farming and stock-raising until 1870, 
with the exception of one year’s residence in Le Roy. In the fall of the above year, he removed 
to Farmer City, where he built a double brick store, and, until 1877, was engaged in the geueral 
merchandise trade, when he was succeeded by four of his sons, viz.: C.S.,J.M., W. T. and J. H. 
Ilis business is now confined to the duties required of him at the First National Bank of Farmer- 
City, of which he is Vice President and a large stockholder (to the amount of $10,000), the 
care of his farm and large amount of real estate which he owns in Farmer City. He was united 
in marriage with Annie Shields, Jan. 29, 1829. She was a native of Virginia. Their golden. 
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wedding anniversary was celebrated at their residence in Farmer City upon Jan. 29,1879. It 
was largely attended. Light of their nine children were present, and fourteen of the twenty- 
four grandchildren. They came representatives of all ages—from infancy to old age. They 
came to the number of upward of one hundred. ‘They came from adjoining villages, counties 
and State, bearing costly presents of silver and gold, to pay their respects to this aged 
couple who together had traveled the path of life for half a century. Among the presents 
were a solid gold-headed cane to Mr. Burford from the Directors of the First National Bank of 
Farmer City; a complete solid tea service and two pairs of gold spectacles to the parents from 
their loving children; and many other presents of silver, as well as valuable books, pictures, 
etc. The parents are now 74 years of age, Mrs. Burford being but six weeks the sepior of her 
husband. Ten of their twelve children lived to grow up, and all except the youngest were mar- 
ried in rotation, according to their ages. James C. Burford lived with his father until 20 years 
of age, when he engaged in farming upon Sec. 3, West Township, McLean Co., where he has 
since lived, and. where he owns seventy-eight acres of land, upon which he has good farm build- 
ings. His marriage with Lucinda Hattell was celebrated Sept. 27, 1870. She was born in Har- 
rison Co., Ind., Jan. 18, 1850. Her father, Conrad F. Hattell, was born in Indiana, where he 
was married to Mary Sensey, who died in Harrison Co, Ind., in 1859. Mr: Hattell now lives in 
‘Indiana, where he has lived for a period of fifty-six years. 

D. J. CAMPBELL, farmer, Sec 15; P.O. Delano. The subject of this sketch was born in . 
Franklin Co , Penn., Aug. 26, 1846; his father, Mark W. Campbell, was bornin the same county ; 
he emigrated to Clinton Co, Ind., in 1849, where he died in the year 1860; his widow, who 
survives him, is now the wife of Absalom Stubblefield, of Funk’s Grove. The subject of this 
sketch lived with his father until the decease of the latter, during which time he learned the 
carpenter trade, and continued farming upon the old place until 1866, when he, with his 
mother, emigrated to Illinois, and located in Dale Township, McLean Co. Upon the 138th of 
December, 1870, he was united in marriage with Maria Gibble; she was born in Franklin Co., 
Penn., March 27, 1851; they have two children now living, viz.: Exavenia, born Sept. 10, 1871 
and Robert R., born April 29, 1876. In the spring of 1873, Mr. Campbell purchased his pres- 
ent place of eighty acres, upon which he then located, and where he has since lived. 

MOSES H. CAWBY, farmer and stock-raiser, Sec. 4; P.O. Arrowsmith. The subject of this 
sketch was born in Jessamine Co., Ky., Jan. 11, 1823 when 2 years of age his father died, and 
he lived with his mother and followed farming until 18 years of age, when he learned the 
cabinet-maker trade, which he finished in 1844; he then worked at his trade until 1846, when 
he engaged in the furniture trade at Georgetown, Scott ‘‘o., Ky., which he continued until 1853; 
when he came to Illinois, and located upon his present place, where le has since lived, and where 
the has 515 acres of land, mostly under cultivation. His marriage with Catherine i. West, was cele- 
brated in Georgetown, Ky., Oct. 5, 1848; she was born in Bourbon Co., Jan. 28, 1829; her father, 
Henry West, was one of the early settlers and prominent men of this township, and in honor of 
whom this township received its name; he located liere in 1851. He was the first Supervisor of 
the township, which office le held until 1869, when he removed to Bloomington, where he now 
lives. The mother of Mrs. Cawby was Mary (Lighter) West; she was born in Bourbon Co., Ky.; 
she died in Scott Co., Ky., July, 1848; the children of Moses and Catherine Cawby were eight 
in number—Henry M., born Jan. 17, 1850; Bettie C., July 29, 1852, now Mrs. Lewis Biggs, 
West Township; Frank, Nov. 5, 1855; Mattie, Sept. 5, 1858; John P., March 13, 1861; Ella, 
April 9. 1864; Ida M., May 20, 1867: Otic, Aug. 20, 1870. The father of Mr. Cawby was 
Martin Cawby, born in Maryland and emigrated to Kentucky, and died in Jessamine Co., in 1825. 
He married Susan Tresler; she was born in Maryland, and died in Indiana, in 1855; they were 
the parents of eight children, of whom the subject of this sketch is the youngest. Mr. Cawby 
has held various offices of West Township, among which are Justice of the Peace, Assessor, 
School Director, and other petty offices. 

STEPHEN E. CLARNO, farmer and stock-raiser, Sec. 11; P.O. Weedman; one of the early 
settlers of Illinois; born in Clark Co., Ohio, March 8, 1816; his father, Andrew Clarno, emi- 
grated from Ohio, and located in St. Clair Co., Ill., in the year 1818, and the year following he 
removed to Sangamon Co., ten miles north of Springfield. Mrs. Clarno was the second white 
woman that crossed the Sangamon River; Mrs. Clarno died in Menard Co., {ll., in 1844; Mr. 
Clarno died in Galena, Il., July 15, 1851. The subject of this sketch lived with a family by the 
name of Straisbridge from 6 to 15 years of age, when he, with his father and brother, went afoot 
to the south part of Wisconsin, where they took an active part in the Black Hawk war; he 
remained in Wisconsin until 1839, when he came to Menard Co., IIl., where he rented land, upon 
which he farmed three years, when he entered forty acres and purchased forty more, upon which 
he lived until 1854; when he sold out and removed to Logan Co., where he purchased 640 acres 
of land, upon which he lived until 1875; when he sold out and came to West Township, where 
he purchased 680 acres of land, where he now lives; he keeps some 80 head of cattle of a high 
grade, 150 hogs, some horses and sheep. His marriage with Nancy Barnett was celebrated April 
16, 1840; she was born in Tennessee in 1816, and died in Menard Co., in 1850; of their six 
children, only one survives, now Mrs. John Ewing, of Logan Co. He was united in marriage to 
Eliza Kincaid, October, 1851; she died in March, 1853, leaving one child—Mrs. M. Dillard, of 
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West Township. The maiden name of his present wife was Dorothy Wigginton, to whom he was 
married Jan. 8, 1854; she was born in Kentucky in 1824; they have four children now living— 
Francis Marion, Stephen E., Jr., James T. and Lucretia. 

H. CROSKEY, farmer; P. O. Farmer City; born in Harrison Co., Ohio, April 15, 1827, 
where he attended school in his youth and followed farming until he was 28 years of age, when, 
upon the 8th of March, 1855, he was united in marriage with Rachel Hamilton; she was born 
in Harrison Co., Ohio, May 21,1835. Upon his marriage, he purchased a farm in Ohio, which 
he disposed of the following year and emigrated to Illinois, and purchased 160 acres of land 
upon Section 5, Town 21, West Township, upon which he lived three years, when he sold out, 
and after living one year in Le Roy, purchased his present place of 160 acres, upon whicl he 
located in the spring of 1860, where he has since lived; he located in West Township before its 
organization; was one of the active orginizers of the township; cast the first vote ever polled 
in this township, and was the second Assessor. The children of Henry and Rachel Croskey 
were five in number—Clara B., born June 12, 1857; Joshua Hamilton, born Feb. 21, 1860; 
Mary Jane, born Feb. 27, 1865; Annie A., born March 16, 1868; Rettie Craig, born Nov. 7, 
1871. 

JAMES T. CRUMBAUGH, farmer and stock-raiser, Sec. 18; P. 0. Le Roy. The birth of 
this gentleman miay be considered as one of the earliest in McLean Co.; he was born in Empire 
Township, McLean Co., Jan. 24, 1832; he was a twin brother of Daniel 7. Crumbaugh and a 
son of Daniel and Martha (Robinson) Crumbaugh, who were among the earliest settlers of 
McLean Co., locating in Empire Township in the tall of 1880, and of whom a more extended 
mention is made in another part of this work. James T. remained with his father and followed 
farming and stock-raising until 21 years of age, when he farmed for himself for two years, upon 
a part of his father’s farm, and, the following year, he, with his brother, D. T., purchased 160 
acres of land, upon Section 13, and put in a crop of 60 acres of wheat, which yielded 80 bush- 
els to the acre, the whole crop being sold in the field, at $1 per bushel; in 1856, he purchased 
80 acres of land upon Section 18, West Township, and, the following year, added, by purchase, 
120 acres more, which he improved. and, in 1864, he realized $3,500 from th~ product of his 
200 acres, with which he purchased 280 acres adjoining his home farm; in 1867, he purchased 
80 acres, and, in 1869. he purchased 160 acres, at $35 per acre, to which, in 1874, he added 74 
acres, for which he paid $2,000, cash, making 794 acres in West, and 60 acres in Empire Town- 
ships, upon which there is no incumbrance. Mr. Crumbaugh first commenced farming upon 
rented land, which he followed two years; his capital consisted of one horse; his harness and 
plows he borrowed of his neighbors ; he then, with his brother, D. T., purchased 160 acres ot’ 
land, upon time, as well as their farming implements, their seeds heing purchased from the pro- 
ceeds of their previous farming. He now owns 854 acres of land, feeds 150 head of cattle and 
ships his own stock, all of which he has accumulated by his own hard labor and good business 
management, in which he has been nobly assisted by his amiable wife, to whom he was united 
in marriage upon the 18th of Sept., 1803; her maiden name was Elizabeth J. Wiley; ‘she was 
born in Empire Township, McLean Co., Nov. 17, 1841; she was the daughter of James Wiley, 
one of the early settlers of McLean Co., and of whom a more extended notice is given 
in the sketch of James S. Wiley, among the biographies of Empire Township. Mr. Crumbaugh 
expresses much gratitude to his esteemed brother-in-law, Charles Cope, and attributes much of 
his success in life to the kindness and judgment and advice of that gentleman, and* by whom he 
was generously supplied with money at various times; not to the subject of this sketch alone 
was his kindness shown, but it extended to the balance of the family, as well as to many others. 
The biography of Mr. Cope is to be found among the sketches of Empire Township. James 
T. and Elizabeth Crumbaugh were the parents of one child. which died in infancy. 

LEONARD A. CRUMBAUGH, farmer and stock-raiser; P. O. Le Roy: one of the early 
settlers of McLean Co.; born in Sangamon Co., Ill., Nov. 13, 1829; he was the son of Daniel 
and Martha Crumbaugh, who emigrated from Kentucky to Sangamon Co. in 1828, and located 
upon Sec. 14, in what is now Empire Township, in the fall of 1880; here they lived until their 
death; Mrs. Crumbaugh died Jan. 4, 1857, and Mr. Crumbaugh died May 19, 1874; they lie 
buried in the Oak Grove Cemetery, and over their grave stands a large marble monument. 
erected sacred to their memory by their loving children. The subject of this sketch remained 
with his father until 21 years of age, and in August, 1852, he entered 200 acres of land upon 
Sec. 19, West Township, upon which he then located, and where he has since lived during a 
period of twenty-seven years; he is, aside from farming, quite extensively engaged in stock- 
raising, feeding and shipping from 60 to 80 cattle, 100 to 150 hogs, 8300 sheep and from’15 to 
20 horses; he has since added to his farm by purchase, until it now contains 640 acres of prai- 
rie, 45 acres of timber, and 160 acres in Piatt Co. Mr. Crumbangh has some vivid recollections 
of the hardships and privations of frontier life; he has, in times of low water, driven forty 
miles to mill, and made two trips to Chicago with wheat, which he sold at 50 cents per bushel, 
lowing back with salt, leather and groceries, the trip consuming ten or twelve days, and they 
camping out and doing their cooking. Of township and school offices, Mr. Crumbaugh has had 
his full share; he was the first School Trustee of West Township, which office he held for six 
years; has held the office of School Director for a period of one-fourth of a century, and other 
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petty offices. The marriage nuptials of Leonard A. Crumbaugh and Sarah M. Wiley were cel- 
ebrated Sept. 25, 1856; she was born in Le Roy Dec. 18, 1838; their children were five in nume 
ber—Pamelia, born Aug. 27, 1858, and died Sept. 7, 1860; William F., Aug. 27, 1861; Charles,’ 
Sept. 10, 1864; Gertrude, Aug. 27, 1868, and one which died in infancy, born Sept. 10, 1862. 
It will be noticed, by referring to the above dates, that three of their children were born upon 
the 27th of August, while the births of the other two occurred upon the 10th of September, 
Mrs Crumbaugh was the daughter of James Wiley—an early settler and a prominent citizen of 
Empire Township—and who is more prominently mentioned in the biography of J. S. Wiley, to 
be found among the sketches of Empire Township, in another part of this work. 

D. MONROE DICKINSON, farmer and stock-raiser; P. U. Sabina; born in Pike Co., IIl., 
Oct. 29, 1842 (he is the son of Eliada and Lois Dickinson, whose biography appears among the 
sketches of Empire Township, in another part of this work); after attending the common schools 
until 15 years of age, he entered the German ana English College at Quincy, which he attended 
two terms, and upon the 8th of August, 1862, he enlisted in the 99th Regt. of I. V. I., and went 
forward to battle for the Union; he served in the campaign of Missouri until the spring of 
1863 ; he was then forwarded to the attack upon Vicksburg, joining the army at Milliken’s Bend, 
and was then continually engaged in fighting, until the surrender of Vicksburg upon the 4th of 
July following; among the battles in which he was engaged upon that campaign, were Grand 
Gulf, Raymond, Jackson, Champion Hills, Black River, and was in the memorable charge on 
the 22d of May, upon the rebel breastworks at Vicksburg, where the gallant 99th engaged with 
300 strong, and of which 150 were killed and many more wounded; he remained with the army 
at Vicksburg until its surrender, after which he was engaged in Mississippi, including the 
second battle of Jackson,- where, after a two weeks siege, the Union army was victorious; 
returning to Vicksburg, he was transferred to the Gulf department, and after assisting in the 
capture of Fort Esperanza, was sent to Mobile Bay, and assisted in the capture of Fort Gaines, 
Fort Morgan, Spanish Fort and Fort Blakely, when the 99th had the honor of being the first regix 
ment to march into Mobile; he was then sent to Shreveport, La.,and Baton Rouge, where he was 
mustered out of service in August, 1865. Mr. Dickinson served in the Union army upwards of 
three years; he was wounded at the battle of Magnolia, but refused to go to the hospital; at the 
battle of Black River, a ball passed through his coat and vest; at the second battle of Jackson, 
a piece of shell passed through his hat; after receiving his discharge in August, 1865, he 
returned to West Township, McLean Co., and the fall of 1866 purchased 280 acres in West 
Township, which he afterward exchanged for his present place of 240 acres, where he now lives, 
His marriage with Maria I. Williams was celebrated Feb. 28, 1867; she was born in Boone 
Co., Ind., Jan. 21, 1850; they have three children by this union—Clara Lois, born Jan. 10, 
1868; Melvina, Sept. 19, 1870. and Eliada, Aug. 9, 1878. 

HENRY B. FRIDLEY, farmer and stock-raiser; P.O. Delano; born in Crawford Co., Penn., 
Feb. 25, 1835; his father, John Fridley, was born in Pennsylvania and located in Fulton Co., Ill., 
in 1836, where he died Sept. 5, 1847. His mother’s maiden name was Esther Buck, born in 
Pennsylvania in 1803, and now lives in Fulton Co., Ill. The subject of this sketch attended 
school and engaged in farming until 20 years of age, when he was united in marriage with Sarah 
A. Buck, upon the 11th of Oct., 1855; she was born in Fulton Co., IIl., Sept. 28, 1837; her. 
parents came from Pennsylvania to Fulton Co., [ll., in 1836. Three children were the fruit of 
this union—Hsther M., born Avril 8, 1858; Charles D., Oct. 7, 1859, and Henry F. P., March 
23, 1863. Mr. Fridley engaged in farming in Fulton Co. until the summer of 1867, when he 
came to McLean Co. and purchased 320 acres of land upon Sec. 25, West Township, upon which 
he located, and where he has since lived, and which, by his own hard labor, he has brought from 
its wild prairie condition to its present high state of cultivation. He also owns upwards of 300 
acres of land in Texas, valued at $6,000, all of which he, with the united efforts of his wife, has 
accumulated since their marriage, at which date his capital consisted of $2 in cash and five spring 
calves. His first crop in McLean Co. was a failure, and he was obliged to run in debt for the 
feed for his seventy-six head of cattle, twelve horses and some hogs, which he hauled six miles 
through very deep mud. He cultivates many different kinds of fruit, among which are different 
kinds of apples, peaches, pears, cherries, grapes, raspberries, gooseberries, currants, blackber~< 
ries, quinces, plums, ete. 

HENRY GRIZZELL, farmer and stock-raiser, Sec. 33; P.O. Sabina; born in Gloucester: 
shire, England, July 28, 1815. He was the only child of Josiah Grizzell, who was born in 1769, 
and raised in Gloucestershire, England. He followed farming until his decease, which occurred 
in the fall of 1834. His mother was born in the same place ; her maiden name was Anna Roach ; 
her birth occurred in 1769 ; she died in England in 1843; they both lie buried in the churchyard 
in Harrisville Parish. The subject of this sketch attended the private subscription schvols in his 
youth, after which he followed farming until he emigrated to America, where he landed in New 
York in April, 1851, after a tedious voyage of thirteen weeks. He then lived in Auburn, N, Y., 
two years, when he emigrated West, and located at Cleaverville, Cook Co., Ill., in 1853. Here 
he followed farming and carpentering for two years, and in 1855, he came to McLean Co., living 
near Bloomington two years, and, in 1857, he came to West Township, and entered 160 acres of 
land, upon which he located the following year, and where he has since lived. He wag 
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one of the first settlers of West Township, and is one of, if not the oldest resident of the 
township. He now owns 290 acres of well-improved land in Sections 32 and 83, which 
be has accumulated by his own hard labor, energy and economy, in which he has been 
nobly assisted by his wife, to whom he was united in marriage in Monmouthshire, England, July 
15, 1844; her maiden name was Jane Martin; she was born in the parish of*Hardwich, Glou- 
cestershire, England, Dec. 12,1815; her father, Thomas Martin, was born in the same shire, 
oud died in Monmouthshire in the fall of 1847 ; her mother’s maiden name was Hannah Vick ; 
she was born in Gloucestershire, and died in Worcestershire, July, 1841. The children of Henry 
and Jane Grizzell were eight in number, of which four are now living, viz: Ann Maria, born 
May 15, 1845, now Mrs. H. R. Benson, wife of a prominent lawyer of Bloomington; Edward H., 
Dec. 15, 1846, farming in Barton Co., Kan.; Robert, Aug. 27, 1848. now in Kansas; and John 
Martin, now attending the Wesleyan University at Bloomington. Mr. and Mrs. Grizzell have 
deen members of the Episcopal Church since their childhood. 

ELIJAH HAMAND, farmer and stock-raiser ; P. O. Le Roy; born in Perry Co., Ohio, Nov. 
0, 1846, where he followed farming until 19 years of age, when he enlisted in the 114th Ohio 
V. [.; upon the 22d of August, 1862, he was sent to Memphis, and was engaged in the campaign 
through Tennessee, the battle of Chickasaw Bluffs, fight of Vicksburg, Arkansas Post, from there 
to Young’s Point, where, for three months, he was engiged in digging the canal, being a large 
part of the time exposed to the fire of the rebel army; in the spring of 1863, he joined the 
main army of Grant at Milliken’s Bend and participated in nearly all of the battles through the 
campaign, among which were Grand Gulf, Port Gibson, Black River, Champion Hills, and, upon 
the 22d of May, when the gallant charge was made upon the rebel breastworks at Vicksburg, in 
which his regiment suffered great loss in killed and wounded; he was then transferred to the 
Gulf department, going to Texas; was engaged in the Red River expedition, after which, he was 
sent to Florida, and from there marched overland and assisted in the capture of Ft. Blakely, 
which was virtually the last battle of the war; in August, 1865, he was mustered out and 
received his discharge at Columbus, Ohio, having served in the Union army upward of three 
years. After receiving his discharge, he located in West Township, McLean Co., and farmed 
with his father until 1869, when he purchased his present place of eighty acres, upon which he 
has since lived and upon which he has good farm buildings. . His marriage with Emma Coleman 
was celebrated Sept. 6, 1867; she was born in Hamilton Co., Ohio, July 16, 1848; they have 
five children by this union, viz., Maggie R., Lydia S., Thomas S., Nannie B. and Emma L. Mrs. 
Hamand is the daughter of Ilenry R. Coleman, of the early pioneers of McLean Co. Mr. 
Hamand is a Republican; he cast his first vote for A. Lincoln and has always worked for the 
success of his party; he is a Steward of the M. E. Church, of which he with his wife have been 
members since 1873. 

JOHN HAMILTON, farmer and stock-raiser; P. O. Farmer City; born in Harrison Co., 
Ohio, Nov. 22, 1820, where he attended school and followed farming until 23 years of age, when, 
after clerking one year in the merchandise trade, he purchased a farm in Knox Co., which he 
improved until 1850, when he sold out, and, emigrating to Illinois, purchased a farm in Empire 
Township, McLean Co., upon which he located and followed farming for four years, when, in 
1855, he again sold out and purchased his present farm of 320 acres, upon section 6, Town 
21, West Township, upon which he then located, and where he followed farming until 1862, 
when he rented his farm and removed to Bloomington, where he engaged in buying and ship- 
ping stock to Chicago and the Eastern markets until 1872, when he returned to his farm, 
where he has since lived. lle was married to Rebecca R. Pritchard, in Cadiz, Ohio, Aug. 21, 
1845: she was born at the above place March 7, 1825; she is a daughter of John and Sarah 
Pritchard; her father was born in Frederick Co., Md., and located in Ohio at an early day; her 
mother’s maiden name was Sarah Brownfield ; she was born in Fayette Co., Penn. The children 
of John and Rebecca Hamilton were seven in number—Sarah J. (now wife of B. F. Funk, of 
Bloomington), born June 11, 1846; Mary, born March 31, 1849 (she was married to Judge A. 
8. Wilson, of Washington Co., Kan., where she died Oct. 12, 1878, leaving two children); Alice, 
born July 15, 1851 (now Mrs. J. J. Dally, of Missouri); Ella, born Jan. 14, 1854 (now wife of 
W.E. P. Anderson, a lawyer); Bella, born Jan. 26, 1858; Lizzie, Aug. 14, 1860, and Ernest 
P., Sept. 12, 1866; the last three now living at home. 

WILLIAM W. HAMMOND, farmer and stock-raiser; P. O. Sabina. The subject of this 
sketch was born in Lancashire, England, April 2, 1839; his father, Wm. Hammond, was born at 
the above place, where he followed blacksmithing until 1841, when he emigrated to America; he 
died in llinois in 1869; his widow died in New Jersey in 1877. Wm. W. lived with his parents 
until 14 years of age, when he came to Illinois, and located in Empire Township, McLean Co., 
in 1854; his capital at that time was $5; he immediately secured employment as farm laborer, 
at $8 per month; and the proceeds of his first season’s labor was loaned out and has remained 
in than condition for the past twenty-five years. He continued to work out until 22 years of 
age, when he was united in marriage, on the 9th of Dec., 1861, with Catharine Bishop; she was 
born in McLean Co., April 4, 1842; five children were the fruit of this union, of whom four are 
now living, viz.: Ida May, born Sept. 23, 1862; James W., Sept. 3, 1864; Charles B., Oct. 14, 
1866, and Elizabeth C , March 11, 1870. Mrs. Hammond is the daughter of the Ifon. Malon 
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Bishop. whose biography appears among the sketches of Empire Township. In 1861, Mr. Ham- 
mond engaged in farming for himself in Empire Township, and, in 1867, he located upon his 
present place, where he has since lived and where he has 120 acres of land upon which he has 
good farm buildings. He has held the office of Town Clerk, one year; School Director, nine 
years in succession, and some other petty offices. He and his wife are members of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, having joined in 1871. 

' GEO. W. HEDRICK, farmer and stock-raiser, Sec. 5; P. O. Arrowsmith ; born in what is 
now Empire Township, McLean Co., Ill., Oct. 6, 18386. His father, Elijah Hedrick, was born in 
Fleming Co., Ky., Oct. 19, 1801; he emigrated to Sangamon Co., in 1824, and to Randolph’s 
Grove, McLean Co., about the year 1828 or 1830; he lived in McLean Co., until 1871, when he 
removed to Kansas, where he now lives. He married Susanna Lake ; she was born in Virginia, 
and is now living in Kansas. The subject of this sketch commenced farming for himself at 21 
years of age, and, after two years’ labor, he passed one winter in Texas, after which he returned 
to McLean Co., where he followed school-teaching on account of ill-health, and the balance of 
the time has been engaged in farming and dealing in stock. In 1865, he located upon his pres- 
ent place, where he has 3Z0 acres of well-improved land, and 200 acres in other parts of the 
township ; he is largely engaged in farming, stock-raising, feeding and shipping to the Chicago 
market. He keeps 100 head of cattle, 160 sheep and some horses; he has fed hogs largely, and 
within two years has lost upwards of two hundred by the cholera, and his bad luck with hogs 
has led him to turn his attention more to the feeding of cattle and sheep. Upon the 20th of 
September, 1865, he was united in marriage with Martha West; she was born.in Bourbon Co., 
Ky., July 1, 1834; they have four children now living by this union, having lost two by death ; 
the living are—Nellie, Frank, Emma and May. Mrs. Hedrick is a daughter of Henry 
West, who is prominently mentioned in the sketch of Moses H. Cawby, in another part of this 
work. 

GEO. W. HILL, farmer, Sec. 15; P. O. Sabina. Mr. Hill was born in Clermont Co., Ohio, 
on the 3lst day of January, 1838; he emigrated with his parents, when two years of age, and 
located in Pike Co., Ill. His father, Wm. L., was born in Madison Co., Ky., in the year 1810, 
and emigrated to Ohio in 1830, where, the following year, he was married to Sarah Salter, who 
was born in Clermont Co., Ohio; they were the parents of nine children, of whom five are now 
living. Mr. Hill’s decease occurred in Pike Co., Ill., in the spring of 1865; his wife having 
died two years previous. The subject of this sketch remained with his father and followed farm- 
ing until 23 years of age, when, on the 13th of March, 1861, he was united in marriage with 
Almira J. Cohenour ; she was born in Pike Co., Ill., Feb. 15, 1839; her parents emigrated from . 
Pennsylvania to Pike Co., in 1836. Upon the marriage of Mr. Hill, he rented land and followed 
farming in Pike Co. until 1863, when he came to McLean Co, and, after farming one year in 
Dry Grove Township, he purchased 140 acres in Bloomington Township, which he improved 
until 1868, when he sold out and purchased 80 acres of his present place, which now contains 
‘120 acres, and upon which he then located, and where he has since lived. The children of 
George and Almira Hill were seven in number, of which one is deceased ; the living are—Wallace 
H., born Jan. 22, 1862; Effie D., Aug. 30, 1865; Almira J., March 31, 1868; Winnie M., Aug. 
26, 1870; Nellie, Nov. 16, 1873, and Annie, Feb. 23, 1877; the deceased died in infancy. 

THOMAS HUDDLESTONE, deceased, farmer. This gentleman was born in Yorkshire, Eng., 
Dec. 30, 1806; he was the son of Thomas Huddlestone, who died in Yorkshire about the year 
1860. The subject of this sketch lived with his father until 28 years of age, when, on March 
8, 1834, he was united in marriage with Mary Frank, in Yorkshire, Eng., where he followed 
farming until 1840, when he emigrated to Canada and followed farming until about the year 
1852; he then emigrated with his family to Illinois, and followed farming in Cook Co., until the 
fall of 1857, when he came to West Township, McLean Co., and entered 160 acres of land upon 
Section 33; here he lived until his decease, which occurred Sept. 26, 1865. The father of Mrs. 
Huddlestone was Francis Frank; he emigrated from England and died in Canada; her mother 
was Mary Ann Dobson, born in England, and also died in Canada. Mrs. Huddlestone was born in 
Yorkshire, Eng., in Oct.,1817; she still lives upon the old place, and, although 62 years of age, 
in possession of all her faculties, and daily performs her household duties. Mr. Huddlestone 
lies buried in the beautiful cemetery, one mile east of Le Roy. Their children were three in 
number—Elizabeth, born in November, 1835; Frank, born in January, 1843; Mary Jane, born 
in 1846. Frank Huddlestone now lives upon the old place. His marriage with Mary Warren 
was celebrated Jan, 28, 1873; she was born in Jefferson Co., N. Y., Feb. 20, 1844; they have 
four children by this union—Charles L., born Jan. 10, 1874; William T., Jan. 2, 1875; 
Edmond W., Aug. 1, 1876; M. F., Jan. 23, 1879. The father of Mrs. Frank Huddlestone, 
Martin L. Warren, was born in Jefferson Co., N. Y., where he died in April, 1872; her mother’s 
maiden name was Hannah J. Overton; she was born in New York State, and died in Jefferson 
Co., May, 1872. 

JAMES JACKSON, farmer and plasterer; P.O. Farmer City, De Witt Co.; born in Man- 
chester, Eng., Feb. 3, 1846; his father, Joseph Jackson, emigrated from England and landed in 
New York in the spring 1850; after living upwards of five years in Rochester, N. Y., he canie 
West in 1856, and located in Le Roy, McLean Co., where he lived until 1863, when he removed to 
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Farmer City, De Witt Co., and followed milling and the dairy business until his decease, which 
occurred in Farmer City in April, 1875; his widow, who survives him, still resides in Farmer 
City,; her maiden name was Hannah Higginbottom; she was born in Derbyshire, England. The 
subject of this sketch remained with his father, and followed plastering and farming until 
June 9, 1862, when he enlisted in the 68th Regt. I. V. I., and was sent to the Eastern army, 
where, after five months service. he received his discharge; and upon the 12th of February, 1863, 
he re-enlisted in Co. I, 39th Regt. I. V.1, and was forwarded to the army of the James, and was 
in twenty-seven different engagements, among which were Ft. Darling, Darbytown Roads, and 
for one month under fire in front of Petersburgh, and remained in active service until the cap- 
ture of Richmond and surrender of Lee’s army, in April, 1865; he then remained in Richmond 
until August ; was mustered out of service at Norfolk, Va., and received his discharge at Spring- 
field, Ill., Dec. 16, 1865; hethen returned home and followed farming and plastering until 1876, 
when he purchased his present place of 110 acres, where he has since lived. His marriage with 
Martha J. Weedman was celebrated Dec. 24, 1868; she was born in Kankakee, Il]., May 20, 
1849; four children were the fruit of this union, viz.: Nellie, born April 26, 1872; John .\., 
born May 19, 1876; Bertha, born June 18, 1879, and one who died in childhood. 

W. J. KIMLER, farmer and stock-raiser, Sec. 85; P. O. Weedman; born in Bloomington 
Township, McLean Co., Nov. 10, 1838. His father, Caleb Kimler, was one of the early settlers 
of McLean Co, locating in Blooming Grove, about the year 1828 or 1830; here he lived until his 
death, which occurred Jan. 9, 1848. The subject of this sketch engaged in farming until 22 
years of age, during which time he tanght school one season. and on Aug. 29, 1862, he enlisted 
in the 4th I. V. C.. and went forward to battle for the Union: he was sent to the front at once, 
and was in active service in Mississippi and Tennessee until December, 1863, when he was sent 
to Natchez, Miss., where he remained one year; they were then engaged in scouting through 
Mississippi and Louisiana, and were afterward engaged in scouting through Tennessee, during 
which time they destroyed the Memphis & Charleston R. R.; and was engaged in Tennessee and 
Louisiana in scouting, destroying railroads, etc., until the close of the war, when he returned to 
Springfield, and received his discharge the latter part of June, 1865, having served in the Union 
army nearly three years, during which time he was neither wounded, taken prisoner, nor sent 
to the hospital nor guard-house. He then returned to Blooming Grove and followed farming and 
stock business one year; and in the spring of 1867, he purchased 120 acres in West Township, 
upon which he lived until 1878, when he located upon his present place, where he has since 
lived; he has 200 acres of land on Sec. 35, upon which he has good farm buildings. His mar- 
riage with Ellen Hoover was celebrated April 2, 1867; she was born in Clermont Co., Ohio, 
Feb. 13. 1839. They have five children now living, having lost one by death; the living are: 
Cora May, born Jan. 4, 1868: Olie E., Aug. 26,1869; Mary F., Aug 24, 1871; William B., Oct. 
18, 1875; Jessie P., June 7, 1877. Mr. K. has had his share of town and school offices, having 
been Town Clerk four years, which office he now holds, as well as Trustee of Schools since 1871, 
School Director, School Treasurer, and other petty offices. 

JAMES KINCAID, farmer, Sec. 34; P. O. Farmer City. The subject of this sketch was 
born in Menard Co., Ill., Jan. 3, 1841, where he attended school and assisted his father in 
farming until 1862, when he was united in marriage, May 2, 1862, with Ann E. Lukins; she 
was born in Menard Co. July 8, 1841. He then engaged in farming for himself in Menard Co., 
until the winter of 1871, when he came to McLean Co,, and located upon Sec. 34, West Town- 
ship, where he has since lived, and where he owns 160 acres of land, upon which he has good 
buildings. His father, Andrew Kincaid, now lives in Menard Co.; he was born in Bath Co., 
Ky., in 1810; his wife was born in the same county in 1820; both parents are now living; they 
emigrated from Kentucky to Menard Co. in 1836, and were among the oldest living settlers of that 
county ; his first patent for 160 acres of land is signed by Van Buren, as President. Mrs. Kin- 
caid is the daughter of Jesse Lukins, who emigrated from Kentucky and located in Menard Co. 
in 1831, where he died in 1855; his widow survives him, and lives in the same county. The 
children of James and Ann .Kincaid were six in number, of which five are now living, viz: 
William T., born Jan. 4., 1864; Andrew D., Feb. 3, 1865: John G., June 7, 1866; Laura A., 
Oct. 22, 1867, and Martha E., April 25, 1870. In politics Mr Kincaid is a Republican, and cast 
his first vote for Abraham Lincoln for President; he has held several offices, among which is 
School Director, six years in succession. and as Town Collector he successfully handled the funds 
of West Township for four years. 

JOHN T. LUKINS, farmer; P. O. Farmer City; born in Fleming Co., Ky., Feb. 14, 1836; 
he was the oldest son of Jesse Lukins, who emigrated from Kentucky and located in Menard 
Co., Ill., in 1837, where he followed farming until his decease, which occurred in March, 1855; 
his widow survives him, and now lives in Menard Co. The subject of this sketch remained with 
his father until 15 years of age, after which he and a younger brother carried on the farm until 
22 years of age. when he purchased eighty acres of land, which he farmed until 1871, when he 
sold out and came to West Township, McLean Co., where he purchased 160 acres, upon which 
he has since lived. His marriage with Mary C. Hughes was celebrated Dec. 8, 1859; she was 
born in Menard Co., Ill., March 14, 1841; they have eight children by this union—Thomas, 
born Sept. 80, 1860; William E., Feb. 15, 1862; Eva, April 26, 1866; Ida, Feb. 15, 1868; 
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Susie, Nov. 4, 1869; Jennie, Dec. 22, 1871; Minnie F., April 18, 1875; John E., Feb. 7, 1877. 
Mrs. Lukins is the daughter of Hugh D. Hughes, who emigrated from Kentucky and located in 
Menard Co., Ill., at a very early day, where he died in 1862; his widow survives him, and lives 
in Menard Co. 

S. R. MITCHELL, farmer and capitalist; P.O. Farmer City; born in Franklin Co., 0., 
Aug. 29, 1832; he was brought up to milling until 18 years of age, when he engaged in farming 
for his father until 21 years of age; he then emigrated to Illinois and located in Lexington 
Township, MeLean Co., in the fal] of 18538, where he followed farming and milling until the loss 
of the mill by fire in 1857, when he devoted his time to farming until 1865, when, selling out, 
he purchased eighty acres upon Sec. 17, Empire Township, upon which he lived until 1875, 
when he again sold out and purchased his present place of 100 acres, where he has since lived ; 
he also rents other land, upon which he raises large amounts of grain, etc.; he also makes 
a specialty of loaning money. He was married to Elizabeth Horner, March 12, 1857; she was 
born in Pennsylvania Feb. 8, 1888; they have ten children now living, having lost one by death ; 
the living are—Joseph, William, Samuel, Homer, Harry, Ollie, Milton, Mattie, Benjamin, and 
Henry. Mr. Mitchell has held many offices, among which we mention: Supervisor, two terms; 
Road Commissioner, nine years while living in Empire Township, and School Director, many 
years, of District 4. 

J. M. MOON, farmer, Sec. 10; P.O. Delano; was born in Sheffield, Lorain Co., Ohio, 
June 22, 1835; he remained with his parents unti] he was 19 years of age, receiving a liberal 
education, first attending Berea Institute, in Cuyahoga Co., Ohio, for one year, then the Folsom 
Commercial College, Cleveland, and afterward for one year in Bryant & Stratton’s Commercial 
College, perfecting himcelf in penmanship; after leaving that institution, he taught penmanship in 
Ohio and Kentucky. In the year 1855, he became engaged in buying and shipping horses from 
Ohio, and in 1857 engaged in the grain and mercantile business, in the village of Malta, De Kalb 
Co., 1l]., and continued in such until the year 1861; his health becoming impaired, he disposed 
of his business and became the traveling agent, of William B. Young & Co., of Chicago, manu- 
facturers of agricultural] implements, and remained with them for five years; during this time 
having, with his brother George W. Moon, purchased a tract of 1,040 acres of land in West 
Township, of this county, in the year 1867 settled upon it and improved it; being mosily 
swamp lands, he made over thirty miles of ditch, rendering them to-day the best corn lands in 
this county. Mr. Moon has held the office of Supervisor for two terms. He married Miss Mary 
Jewett, daughter of Charles Jewett, of De Kalb Co., IH., Feb. 16, 1857; they had six children, 
four living—Charles O., Jennie E., Beatrice Y. and Lucina, and two that died in infancy. Mr. 
Moon has always taken an active part in politics, as a Republican, and has been a member of 
the McLean County Republican Central Committee. : 

WILLIAM MORRIS, farmer and insurance agent; P.O. Sabina; born in Sussex Co., Del., 
June 10, 1814; at 12 years of age, he emigrated with his parents to Preble Co., Ohio, where 
he followed farming until 1839, when he emigrated to Illinois and located in Mcrgan Co., where 
he rented land and followed farming for eight years. In 1847, he purchased a farm of 200 acres 
in Macoupin Co., upon which he farmed until 1865, when he sold out and purchased 160 aeres 
of land in West Township, McLean Co., upon which he then located, and where he has since 
lived during a period of fourteen years. During the past seven years, he has been local agent 
for the Rockford & Forest City Insurance, confining his business to territory within fifteen 
miles of his residence. His marriage with Sarah Ayton was celebrated Aug. 2, 1837; she was 
born in Preble Co., Ohio, Sept. 10, 1812; they were the parents of ten children, five of whom 
are now living—James B., Isaac N., Mary C., Lydia M. and Eliza W. Mr. Morris has taken a 
deep interest in the cause of religion, having been a member of the M. E. Church for the past 
forty years; has been local agent for the American Bible Society for twenty years, and Treasurer 
of the same for twelve years. Mrs. Morris’ maiden name was Sarah Johnson; she has two 
children by her previous husband, Henry Ayton—Benjamin F., living in Le Roy, and Jane E., 
living in Greene Co., Ill. 

EDWIN M. MURPHY, farmer, Sec. 6; P.O. Le Roy; born on Sec. 2, Empire Township, 
McLean Co.. May 23, 1836, where he lived with his parents, attended school and followed farm- 
ing until when he, with his father and brother, emigrated to Oregon, but not being pleased 
with the country, he returned to McLean Co., and purchased 152 acres of Jand upon Sec. 6, 
West Township, upon which he located and where he has since lived. Ife was the youngest son 
of Isaac Murphy who emigrated from Ohio and located in Bloomington about the year 1826 or 
1827; he was married to Mary Whitney, in Bloomington; she was born in Meigs Co., Ohio, and 
came to Illinois at a very early day; she died in McLean Co., in 1869; Mr. Murphy entered the 
land where Mr. Dooly now lives, when the Land Office was at Vandalia; his first team was a 
yoke of steers; he afterward raised a team of colts, and in this way obtained his first team of 
horses; he worked at carpentering in Bloomington, and put up some of the first buildings of 
that town, among which was the first jail, using the fruits of his labor to pay for his land; he 
then followed farming and stock-raising until he had accumulated 980 acres of land, which he 
sold out and went to Oregon, where he died April 14, 1872; his oldest son, Charles, was the 
first white boy born in Bloomington, in December, 1830. Edwin M. Murphy was married to 
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Jane Howell, in September, 1862; she was born in Kentucky, and died in McLean Co., in 
November, 1870, leaving two children—John, born Nov. 12, 1863, and Isaac L., born June 20, 
1866. His marriage with Margaret Oliver was celebrated Oct. 26, 1871; she was born in County 
Derry, Ireland, Feb. 19, 1838, and emigrated to America with her parents when 15 months 
old; her father, William Oliver, located in De Witt Co. in 1853, and died May 12, 1875, at the 
age of 96 years. The children of E. M. Murphy by his second wife are Mary Jane, born Dec. 
5, 1872; Laura Bell, Dec. 11, 1876. 

PERRY ORENDORFE, farmer; P. O. Kumler; born in Bloomington Township, McLean 
Co., July 7, 1842; he is the second son of James K. Orendorff, who was born Dec. 28, 1812, in 
Kentucky, and came to Illinois with his parents about the year 1817; he located at Blooming 
Grove in 1823, and was one of the early settlers of this county; he endured all the hardships 
and privations of frontier life; he served inthe Black Hawk war; was a member of Merritt 
Covel’s company. He was united in marriage with Lavina Sales May 4, 1837; she now lives 
upon the old homestead; Mr. Orendorff died Jan. 81, 1875, in Bloomington Township, where he 
had lived for upward of halfa century. The subject of this sketch attended the common schools 
until the fall of 1868, when he entered the Wesleyan University, which he attended until the 
following spring. when he engaged in farming with his father until the spring of 1869, when he 
located upon his present place, where he has 240 acres of well-improved land, upon which he 
has good farm buildings. His marriage with Elizabeth J. Bellville was celebrated April 4, 1869 ; 
she was born in Galena, Ill., May 14, 1847; they have three children by this union—James D., 
born April 5, 1872; Carrie L., born Dec. 9, 1876, and Lillie, born Sept. 11, 1878. Mrs. Oren- 
dorff is the daughter of C. D. Bellville, who has an extended sketch among the biographies 
of this township. 

ROBERT POLK, farmer, Sec. 9; P.O. Farmer City. This gentleman was born in County 
Derry, Ireland, upon the 24th of June, 1828; at 16 years of age, he, with an older sister, emi- 
grated to America, and landed at Philadelphia in July, 1845; after following teaming here a 
short time, he went to Delaware, where he followed farming six years, and, in the spring of 1858, 
he emigrated to Illinois, and lived in Chicago three months, when he came to Empire Township, 
McLean Co., where, after obtaining employment for a time, he rented land and followed farming 
ten years, during which time he purchased thirteen acres, upon which he erected a residence, 
which he disposed of in 1871, and leased 160 acres of land in West Township, upon which he 
lived five years; in the spring of 1876, he removed upon his present place, which he had pre- 
viously purchased, and which contains eighty acres of land, all under fence, and in a good state 
of cultivation, and upon which he has good farm buildings. Mr. Polk landed in Le Roy in 1858 
with a capital of but 40 cents, and, for lack of means, his family were left in Chicago; he has, 
since the above date, with the asssistance of his wife, by their united efforts, strict economy and 
hard labor, accumulated a good property. His marriage with Martha Green was celebrated Feb. 
1, 1855; she was born in County Donegal, Ireland, Dec. 11, 1880, and emigrated to America 
when quite young; they nave six children by this union, viz., Robert J., Mary J., Sarah E. (now 
Mrs. John Conn, of Belleflower Township), Martha B., William S. and Margaret E. Mr. and 
Mrs. Polk are both believers in the Protestant religion, and educate their children in that 
belief. 

WILLIAM E. REID, farmer; P. O. Weedman; born in Champaign Co., Ohio, Oct. 31, 
1850; he is the youngest son of R. S. Reid, who was born in Champaign Co., Ohio, Nov. 8, 1811 ; 
he emigrated to Illinois and located at Randolph Grove, McLean Co., in the fall of 1875, where 
he now lives. The subject of this sketch attended the common schools until 18 years of age, 
after which he attended the High School and Normal School, a: Urbana, for three seasons, and 
one season at the Teachers’ Institute, at Bloomington; at 21 years of age, he engaged in school- 
teaching, which he has followed for the past eight years, in connection with farming, in which, 
for the last six years, he has been an equal partner with his father; upon the 14th of March, 
1879, he removed upon his present place in West Township, which he intends to make his per- 
manent home. His marriage with Eliza M. Welch was celebrated March 19, 1878; she was born 
in Danvers Township, McLean Co., Oct. 8, 1852; she is a daughter of Henry and Minerva 
Welch, who are among the early pioneers of McLean Co., and whose biographies appear in 
of Downs Township. 

JOHN B. SAVAGE, merchant, Postmaster and Justice of the Peace, Sabina; residence, 
Sabina Station ;‘ was born in Tuscarawas Co., Ohio, Jan. 10, 1844; his father, Whalen Savage, 
died when the subject of this sketch was but 10 years of age, and he, with his mother, emi- 
grated to Illinois and located in Downs Township in the spring of 1854; he there worked at 
farming during the summer, and attended school during the winter until 20 years of age, when, 
in the spring of 1864, he enlisted in the 68th Reg., I. V. I., and served with the Army of the 
Potomac until he received his discharge ; he then returned to Downs Township and was employed 
by John McConnell seven years in succession. He was then engaged in farming a short time 
upon rented land in Downs Township, and, in 1872, he removed upon his present place in West 
Township, where he has since lived, with the exception of two years’ residence in Le Roy, one 
year of which he was engaged at milling, and one of which he was engaged in the merchandis- 
ing trade for himself. During Mr. Savage's residence in Downs Township, he held the office of 
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Highway Commissioner, Constable, and, as Collector, he successfully handled the funds of the 
Township for the year 1871. He was elected Justice of the Peace in 1876, and, at the completion 
of the railroad through Sabina, he was appointed Postmaster, both of which above offices he 
now holds. He is also engaged in the merchandise trade, handling lumber, coal, salt, lime, etc., 
and buying grain for Barnum & Keenan, of Le Roy. His marriage with Sarah L. Crumbaugh 
was celebrated Oct. 1, 1868; she was born in Empire Township Dec. 17, 1848; they have two 
children by this union—Herbert, born Sept. 14, 1872, and Annie, April 11, 1875. Mrs. 
Savage is daughter of Montgomery Crumbaugh, who emigrated from Kentucky and located 
in McLean Co. in the year 1841. Her mother was the daughter of Henry West, in whose honor 
this township received its name. He was the first Supervisor, which office he held for many 
years. : 

THOMAS A. SAXTON, farmer, Sec. 5, Town 21; P. O. Farmer City; born in Harrison 
Co., Ohio, Dec. 12, 1826 ; at 11 years of age his father died and Thomas, being the oldest son, 
devoted all his energies toward the support of the family ; at 21 years of age, he commenced as 
farm laborer, being employed by one party seven years in succession. He then rented land 
and followed farming and threshing until 1864, when he sold his threshing-machine, some farm 
machinery and stock and located upon the farm of J. Keenan, West Township, McLean Co., IIl., 
and followed farming and stock-raising until 1872, when he purchased his present place of 160 
acres on Sec. 5, and, in 1875, settled upon the same, where he has since lived; he has brought 
the same to a good state of cuitivation, divided in forty-acre lots, and upon which he has good 
farm buildings. His marriage with Mary Jane Healea was celebrated Nov. 11, 1852; she was 
born in Harrison Co., Ohio, April 19, 1827; they were the parents of five children, of whom one 
is deceased; the living are—Mrs. Sarah M. Grizzell, born Jan. 22, 1854, living in Barton Co., 
Kan.; Mary M., Feb. 3, 1858, married and lives in Ohio; Joseph F., Jan. 11, 1860, and Will- 
iam F., Jan. 27, 1862. Mr. and Mrs. Saxton, with their two oldest children, are members of 
the M. E. Church, the parents having been members for the past eighteen years, and Mr. S. hav- 
ing filled the office of Steward of the church both in Ohio and Illinois as well as several town 
and school offices. 

J. D. SCOTT, farmer; P. O. Kumler; born in Butler Co., Ohio, Feb. 14, 1842, where he 
attended school and assisted his father in farming until he attained his majority, when he enlisted 
in May. 1864, in the 167th Reg., Ohio V. I., and went forward to battle for the Union. He was 
in the campaign of West Virginia during his term of service, and was mustered out and received 
his discharge in the fall of 1864; le then returned to Ohio, and, upon the I1th day of January, 
1365, was united in marriage with Susan A. Kumler; she was born in Butler Co., Ohio, Sept. 
20, 1844; they have four children by this union—Otto G., Ord E., Ollie M. and Nellie. Upon 
his marriage, he continued farming for himself in Butler Co., Ohio, until 1868, when he removed 
to Union Co., Ind , where he engaged in the dry goods trade until 1872, and, in the summer of 
1878, he came to Illinois and located upon Sec. 1, Town 21, West Township, McLean Co., where 
he has since followed farming. 

GEORGE W. SNOOK, farmer and grain-dealer; P. O. Delano. This gentleman was born in 
Maryland, on the 25th of January, 1823; he was the son of John Snook, who was born in the 
State of Maryland, and died in Ohio, in the spring of 1839, At 15 years of age, the subject of 
this sketch started out with an older brother, to seek his fortune, his capital consisting of $2.45; 
his first labor was working upon the turnpike in Clark Co., Ohio, upon which he labored three 
months, without receiving his wages, when the contractor failed and fled, and Mr. Snook lost his 
three months labor; during the following winter, he performed various duties upon a farm, 
receiving from 30 to 50 cents per day, and in the spring his capital invoiced one ax, 2 new suit 
of clothes and $15 in money. He was then confined tv the house two months with a broken leg. 
After which he was employed as a farm laborer, until 1842, when he was united in marriage with 
Mary M. Fuller, Sept. 15, 1842; she was born in Clark Co., Ohio, April 6, 1822. He then 
rented land for two years, and in the winter of 1844, he labored at $8 per month, and in this 
manner he supported his family, which at that time consisted of himself, wife and one child. 
He then farmed on shares two years, when he hired out in a distillery, where he worked for 
eight years, his wages varying from $15 to $30 per month; during this period of labor he made 
his first land purchase by investing $500 in Indiana land, which he held three years, when he 
realized a profit of $1,000. He continued dealing in land while working by the month, until he 
had realized a profit of $38,500. In 1854, he purchased a farm, for which he paid $4,000, upon 
which he located and engaged in farming and dealing in land, until 1861, when he so'd out, and 
coming West, located in Logan County, IIl., in the fall of 1861. Here he followed farming and 
dealing in real estate, until he came to McLean Co., and located upon Sec. 23, West Township, 
in 1868, where he has since lived. He now owns 1,100 acres of land, upon which he has ten 
sets of good farm buildings, all of which he has accumulated by his own hard labor, economy 
and careful business management, in which he has been nobly assisted by his amiable wife, and 
to her efforts he generously attributes the greatest share of his success. In polities, he isa 
Republican. His religious belief is Universalist. Has been a strong temperance advocate for the 
past thirty years. He is a public-spirited man, and considers well the interest of his township; 
to his efforte the township of West may feel truly grateful for what has heen accomplished for 
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its benefit. The completion of the narrow-gauge railroad through the township, at this time, 
is one of the public enterprises in which he has been actively engaged. He has witnessed the 
completion of this road, secured a station upon his own land, and engaged largely in buying 
grain, and although this is his first season, his shipments will reach 100,000 bushels, for which 
he pays the highest possible price. He has also secured a post office at the station, put in a stock 
of merchandise, put up a blacksmith-shop, and deals in coal, to which he will soon add a stock of 
Juinber. Tho children of George and Mary Snook were ten in number, of which eight are now 
living—Nancy M., Joseph L., John T., Charles C., Walter H., Sarah L., Henry Q., and Will- 
iam W. 

JAMES STEELE, farmer and grain-buyer; P. O. Weedman; residence Weedman Station. 
The subject of this sketch was born in the city of Glasgow, Scotland, June 30, 1835, Ile emi- 
grated with his parents, when 7 years of age, and landed in New Orleans, in the winter of 1842. 
Coming up the Mississippi and Ohio Rivers, he landed at Louisville, Ky., where he resided with 
his parents until the summer of 1853, a part of which time was employed in farming in Indiana. 
At the latter date, he came to Sangamon Co., Il., where he arrived in poor health, and with a 
capital of 15 cents. He then worked at farming during the summer, and through the winter he 
worked for his board, and, by strict economy and close application to his studies for two years, 
he had advanced sufficiently in his studies, and had saved of his earnings means to enter Illinois 
State University at Springfield, which he attended until 1859, when, having exhausted his means, 
he engaged in teaching until 1862, when he raised a company for the Lllinois volunteer infantry, 
‘which was mustered into service, and sent to Kentucky. After serving one year he received his 
discharge on account of disability. He then resumed teaching, which extended over a period of 
eighteen years, thirteen of which was employed in the villages of Athens and Sweetwater. In 
the fall of 1876, he located upon his present place, where he has 160 acres of land, with good 
farm buildings. Aside from farming, he is largely engaged in buying corn for the Southern and 
Eastern markets. Ifis marriage with Sarah FE. Ham was celebrated in Sangamon Co., IIl., April 
11, 1861; she was born in Sangamon Co., Feb. 16, 1843; they have five children now living, 
having lost three by death. The living are—John H., Albert H., Laura B., Minnie, and Ann 
Eliza. 

JACOB G. SWEGLE, farmer; P. O. Kumler; born in Fulton Co,, Ill., May 18. 1845; here 
he was engaged in farming until 27 years of age, when he was united in marriage with Mrs. 
Frances E, Swegle, March 10, 1874; her maiden name was Frances E. Householder; she was 
born in Pennsylvania, and emigrated to Knox Co., with her parents, when quite young. Upon 
the marriage of Mr. Swegle, he followed farming a short time, in Fulton Co., and, in 1874, he 
located upon Section 12, West Township, where he has 160 acres of land under cultivation, upon 
which he has good farm buildings. The children of Jacob and Frances Swegle are—Charlie and 
William. Mrs. Swegle has two children by her previous husband—Elizabeth and Ruth. 

WILLIAM L. SWINEY, farmer; P.O. Farmer City; born in Menard Co., Il]., Sept. 5, 
1851; his father, William C. Swiney, was born in Kentucky, and emigrated to Illinois and 
located in Menard Co, in the year 1836; here he entered 320 acres of land, upon which he 
lived until 1870, when he sold out and purchased 640 acres in De Witt Co., where he has since 
lived. He was united in marriage with Elizabeth Eldredge, in Menard Co.; she was born in 
England and emigrated, with her parents, to America when quite young, landing in Baltimore ; 
from there to I!linois. The subject of this sketch attended school and assisted his father in 
farming until 23 years of age, when his marriage with Sarah C. Weedman was celebrated. upon 
the 2lst of June, 1875; she was the daughter of George Weedman, who was born in Perry Co., 
Ohio, in 1824, and located in McLean Co., IIl., in 1830, with his parents; they came to 
Bloomington when there was but one log cabin there. Ie now lives in De Witt Co., near Farmer 
City, and is engaged in farming; Mrs. Weedman was born in Indiana; her maiden name was 
Kate Danner ; both parents now live in De Witt Co. 4 

THOMAS WARTON, farmer; P. O. Farmer City; born in Pike Co., [ll., April 22, 1845, 
where he lived upon the farm until 21 years of age; he had obtained a common-school educa- 
tion, and at the above age entered the Whipple Academy, at Jacksonville, in 1867, where he 
attended two seasons, and, in 1869, came to West Township, where he boarded, for two years, 
with Ilenry Grizzell, and improved his farm, which he has since brought from its wild, prairie 
condition to its present state of cultivation. He erected his present residence in 1874, where he 
has since lived. Ilis marriage with Anna CU. Bright was celebrated Dec. 25, 1874; she was born 
May 10, 1851; they have one child now living by this union—Mary A., born Dec. 11, 1876. 
Mrs. Warton was a daughter of Peter L. Bright, who emigrated from Pennsylvania to Illinois, 
and is now making his home with Mr. and Mrs. Warton. 

JOHN WEEDMAN, farmer, stock-dealer and banker; P. O. Farmer City ; residence Weed- 
man Station; one of the early pioneers of McLean Co.; born in Perry Co., Ohio, Feb. 3, 1828 ; 
his father, John Weedman, was born in Pennsylvania in the year 1797; he emigrated to Ohio, 
and, in the fall of 1830, removed to McLean Co., Ill., and was in Bioomington when there was 
but one log house in the place; after living in McLean Co. seven years, he removed to De Witt 
Co.. near Farmer City, and entered land upon which he lived many years, then emigrated to 
lowa, where he lived until his decease, which occurred at his home in Webster City, March 2, 
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1867 ; Mrs. Weedman was born in Maryland, and died in De Witt Co., I})., in 1853; her maiden 
name was Rachel Wilson; their children were seven sons and three daughters, of which all save 
one lived to grow up. The subject of this sketch made his home with his father until 1850, - 
when he, with four of his brothers, went overland to California, going by the old Oregon route, 
crossing the Rocky Mountains at South Pass and arriving at Placerville, upon the 26th of July, 
having been four months upon the trip; he then for nine months engaged in mining and trad- 
ing. and, upon April 1, 1851, left San Francisco upon a sailing vessel via Panama, which 
they crossed upon mules, foot and by boat; from there by steamer to New York, having been 
six weeks upon the trip; he then returned to Illinois, and for two years engaged in farming in 
De Witt Co., where he located upon his present place. where he has since lived during 9 period 
of twenty-nine years; he has upon his home farm 660 acres, upon which he has fine buildings, 
and 234 acres in De Witt Co., with good buildings, also fifty-two acres within the corporation 
limits of Farmer City, a large portion of said city being laid out by Mr. Weedman, his brother 
and Mr. McCord; he1s largely engaged in buying, feeding and shipping stock to Chicago and East- 
ern markets; in 1870, he associated in the banking business at Farmer City, under the firm 
name of Thomas & Weedman, and, in 1876, he purchased his partner’s interest, since which 
time he has continued the banking business under his own name; his business card appears in 
another part of this work. Mr. Weedman related to the writer many incidents characteristic of 
frontier life that this brief space will not admit; in 1847, he weat with Isaac Funk with a drove 
of cattle to Chicago, and finding a dull market, he for many days assisted in herding them on 
land upon which a part of the city of Chicago now stands; he also assisted in driving hogs to 
Pekin, and to Eugene, upon the Wabash, at one time driving 1,200 head; about the year 1843, 
he with his father, took a load of apples and peaches to Chicago; the dealers at that time would 
not purchase so large a load, and he was obliged to peddle them out from house to house, in lots 
of from one peck to a full bushei; he also made many trips to Chicago with grain, selling the 
same at 50 cents per bushel, freighting goods to Springfield from Chicago at $1 per hundred. 
His marriage with Mary A. McDonald was celebrated March 31, 1853; she was born in Madison 
Co , Ohio, Sept. 22, 1834; six children were the fruit of this union. of which four are now liv- 
ing—Harriet J., born Dec. 21, 1857; Cassius M., Aug. 12, 1860; Rachel, March 4, 1862, and 
John S., Dee. 15, 1865; the oldest daughter, after attending the Wesieyan University, entered 
the Female College at Jacksonville. where she is now attending, and from which she expects to 
graduate the coming season; of the other children, the oldest son is attending the High School 
at Farmer City, the young children living at home. Mrs. Weedman is the daughter of Thomas 
McDonald ; he was born in Tennessee in the year 1802; he emigrated with his parents to Ohio, 
at an early day, and located at Farmer City in 1851, where he now lives with his wife, to 
whom he was married in Ohio, where she was born and raised; her maiden name was Rebecca 
J. Erwin. 

SIMEON H. WEST, farmer and stock-raiser; P. O. Arrowsmith; Mr. West was born in 
Bourbon Co., Ky., where he attended the common schools during the winter until 16 years of 
age, after which he engaged in farming until he emigrated to Illinois, and located in West 
Township in the spring of 1851. West Township received its name in honor of his father, who 
was the first Supervisor of the township, which office he held until 1869, when he removed to 
Bloomington, where he has since lived. In 1852, the subject of this sketch went to California, 
going down the river to New Orleans, then to Vera Cruz by sailing-vessel, then horseback via 
the City of Mexico to Acapulco; from there by steamer 2,000 miles to San Francisco, where he 
arrived in April of the same year; he remained in California and engaged in mining until 1854, 
when he returned via the Nicaragua route, being swamped in Virgin Bay, where he had a nar- 
row escape from drowning, forty of the ninety passengers being lost; he then returned to his 
farm which he improved until 1859, when he again went to California by the overland route, 
going by the mail stage from Tipton, Mo., to San Francisco. Cal.,—a distance of 3,000 miles, 
being made by constant travel day and night, 1,100 miles of which were among hostile Indians ; 
he followed mining in California with fair success until 1861, when he returned to his farm, 
where he has since lived. His marriage with Martha O. Neal was celebrated June 21, 1863 ; 
she is a native of Ohio; they have six children by this union—Rosa L., Henry C., Laurence J., 
Marietta, Carrie M. and Marcus D. In 1873, Mr. West was elected Supervisor of West Town- 
ship, which office he has since held with the exception of one year, the last year being elected 
without opposition. He is largely engaged in feeding cattle, which he buys and ships from 
Chicago in car-load lots, and, after feeding until ready, re-ships to the Chicago market. 
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L. J. ADKINS, farmer; P. O. McLean; was born in Pike Co., Ky., April 7, 1824; went. 
with his parents to Louisville. Ky., in 1831. His father, Elijah, was one of the first settlers of 
Pike Co. ; the county seat was built on his land. In 1842 he went to Clarksville, Tenn., where 
he engaged with his brother-in-law, clerking in the wholesale grocery and confectionery business 
until 1850. He then engaged in the confectionery business on his own account, and was burn: d 
out the same year, losing nearly everything. Sept. 19, of the same year, he married Hester E. 
Poor ; she was born in Logan Co., Ky., May 13, 1832, and was a daughter of Col. D. W. Poor; 
he represented Logan Co. in the State Legislature three terms. In the fall of 1854, they moved 
to Mount Hope Township, where he bought 160 acres, and has followed farming ever since. 
They have had nine children ; three sons and four daughters are now living. 

CARLON C. ALDRICH, grain and lumber dealer, McLean; was born in Swanzey, Cheshire 
Co., N. H., Oct. 2, 1829; married to Miss L. A. Willson, Nov. 6, 1854, and moved to Dubuque, 
Towa, in 1855, He located in the village of McLean, Aug. 8, 1860, where he engaged in the 
grain and lumber trade. In 1868 he formed a copartnership with A. B. Stoner and H. W. 
Bachman, under the firm name of Stoner, Aldrich & Co.. and erected the Mount Hope Mills. 
An elevator, in connection with the mill, affords the best facilities for the handling and storing 
of grain. Mr. Aldrich owns 200 acres of farm-land in the vicinity of McLean, worth about $40 
per acre. He has served the people of Mount Hope as Supervisor for two years. He has three 
children—two daughters and a son. 

CORDELIA G. ALLIN; P. O. McLean; widow of John W. Allin, who was born in Vandalia, 
Ill., July 9, 1826; moved to Bloomington with his parents previous to 1830. Nov. 8, 1849, he 
married Cordelia G. Parsons, who was born in Monongalia Co., West Va., Sept. 30, 1823; 
moved to Connersville, Ind., with her parents, in 1833, and to Bloomington, Ill., in 1842. Mr. 
Allin followed farming until his decease, Dec. 3, 1865. They moved to Mount Hope Township 
in March, 1859. They had four children—Lucy E., Harriet A., William P. and George, who 
died May 8, 1861, aged 8 years and 27 days. Mrs. Allin, with her three children, now resides 
on the farm (160 acres) which they purchased in the spring of 1859. 

LAFAYETTE ARCHER, Collector, McLean; the present Collector of Mt. Hope Township; 
is a native of New York, his birthplace being near the city of Rochester; he came West with his 
people when he was two years old, they locating in Burean Co. He remained there until the 
age of 23 years; while a resident of this county he learned the trade of a carpenter and joiner. 
.From there he came to McLean Co., and for two years was engaged in farming. In 1862, he 
entered the army in the war of the late rebellion—three years service. He had served nearly his 
term of enlistment, when he received a wound which disabled him for further service. He was 
in many of the heavy battles, among which may be mentioned the battle of Nashville, in 1864; 
that of Pleasant Hill, battle of Tupello, Miss., and also the battle of Fort DeRuso. After leaving 
the army, he returned to McLean, and, until 1877, was engaged at the carpenter trade. From 
this he began farming again, and, in 1878, was elected to his present office. He is an old soldier 
who enjoys the respect and confidence of the people, and any confidence yet placed in him has 
not been betrayed. 

G. A. ATCHLEY, farmer; P. 0. McLean; one of the finest farms of 160 acres, in Mt. Vope 
Township, is that of Mr. Atchley, located in Sections 1 and 12. He is a native of Mercer Uo., 
N. J., his father and mother both being natives of the same State; he was born in 1831, and, 
during his early life, received a fair education. He came West in December, 1868, and bought 
120 acres of his present farm, his family coming in the spring of 1869. Since then he has added 
forty acres to his farm. Under his careful cultivation he has made it one of the most valuable 
pieces of property in his vicinity. He was married Dec. 18, 1852, to Miss Mary Applegate. 
They have a family of four children—one son and three daughters. Mr. Atchley is well known 
as one of the thoroughly reliable men of Mt. Hope Township. 

H. W BACHMAN, engineer. McLean ; is a native of Montgomery Co., Ohio; he was horn 
May 5, 1836; when he was 3 years old, his people moved to Jasper Co., Ill. ; upon the death of 
his father, in 1844, the family moved to Pennsylvania, where he remained until 1852; then 
moved to Tazewell Co., Ill.; while he was a resident of Pennsylvania, he had learned the 
trade of an engineer; he spent a few years in travel over the Western States, and, Aug. 13, 
1861, he enlisted in Co. B, 3d I. V. C., three-years’ service, being mustered out of service in 
Springfield, Ill., in 1864; during his service he was in thirty-eight battles, among which were 
the battles of Pea Ridge, first battle of Vicksburg, that of Arkansas Post and of Gun Town, 
Miss. After being mustered out of service, he returned South, and, for a time, was in Govern- 
ment employ; after which, he went to Texas, where he remained till 1866 ; in 1867, he came to 
McLean and engaged in the milling business, though he did not form his present partnership until 
1868, the firm now being Stoner, Aldrich & Co., Mr. Bachman being the engineer of the firm; 
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he is a straightforward, unassuming kind of a man, though in point of integrity and honor he 
may always be depended upon. 

WILLIAM L. BARNES, farmer; P. 0. McLean; was born in Scituate, R. I., June 11, 
1814. He married Sarah Andrews Nov. 23, 1840; they had one daughter, born April 29, 1845; 
she married James H. Irvin, of Mt. Hope Township, Sept. 5, 1860, and died Oct. 5, 1865, leay- 
ing no issne. Mrs. Barnes was born in Killingly, Conn., April 9, 1820. They moved from 
Rhode Island to Mt. Hope Township in February, 1856, where they still reside, owning a good 
home and eighty acres of beautiful land. 

A. W. BASCOM, druggist, McLean. In writing of the business industries of McLean, the 
drug establishment of A. W. Bascom requires mentioning. This is, by far, the leading house of 
the town, and one of the brightest, cheeriest business houses of the place. He is a native of 
Washington Co., Ky.; was born in March, 1855, and was 8 years old when his people left Ken- 
tucky; remaining with his father through his travels, until he located at McLean in 1865; he 
received a good education, and at a proper age engaged as a clerk in the drug line; he has now 
been in bnsiness for himself for three years, though he has had seven years experience in the 
‘drug business, which has enabled him to become a thoroughly-educated druggist; among his 
stock and assortment of goods, may be mentioned, first a full and complete line of pure drugs; 
aside from this he has a large stock of lamps and lamp fixtures, cigars and tobacco, garden 
seeds, a fine line of show-case goods, etc. These are all conducive to his success; but no moreso, 
than a fine family prescription department, over which he presides personally. He is certainly 
one of the live, active business men of McLean; and as a financier, has proven himself equal ta 
any emergency that has yet arisen. 

JAMES C. BASCOM, M. D., McLean. Dr. J. C. Bascom, one of the long-established phy. 
sicians of McLean, isa native of Brown Co., Ohio; when he was yet but a boy, his parents 
moved to Kentucky, locating at Augusta; during his early life he had but little opportunity of 
getting an education; he prosecuted his studies, both literary and scientific, under great diffix 
culties; but, being of a determined nature, he surmounted all obstacles. He began the study 
of his profession in Washington Co., Ky., and also began his practice there, which he continued 
for eighteen years; then moved to Louisville, and from there to Greencastle, Ind., finally locat- 
ing permanently in McLean, in 1865. He is an active member of the Literary Society, and at 
present is holding the office of President of the Public Library Association, to which he has made 
very liberal contributions; he is a gentleman who, in his dealing with the public professionally, 
has maintained a straightforward course, thereby winning the respect and esteem of the better 
class of the community. In May, 1845, he married Miss Fanny M. Jones. a native of Washing: 
ton Co., Ky.; they have five children, four daughters and one son, the latter being one among 
the leading business men of the place. The Doctor, by his energy and industry, has acquired 
a nice home and established a good business, and now, at his time of life, instead of wandering 
over the world, he is one of the honored and respected citizens of McLean. 

THOMAS CARR, McLean, Ill.: was born in Westborough, Worcester Co., Mass., May 2), 
1860. His father, Thomas Carr, Sr., emigrated to that State from Ireland, in 1855. In 
May, 1853, Miss Rosa O’Hagan emigrated in company with a younger sister from County 
Down, Ireland, to Westborough, where she was united in marriage with Thomas Carr, Sr., Dec, 
31, 1857. In February, 1867, the little family moved from Massachnsetts to Minnesota, where they 
remained until the following August, when they removed to McLean, Ill., where they now reside, 
Young Thomas, the subject of this sketch, has, by remarkable diligence and perseverance, passed 
through the various departments of the McLean School, with great credit to himself and his 
teachers. On the 22d of May, 1879, he, together with his classmate Clarence L. Stonaker, con< 
stituted the first graduating class of the McLean School. Mr. Carr delivered the valedictory 
address. Since he was nine years of age, Thomas has, during vacation and on Saturdays, been 
engaged in the grocery store of F. A. Wheelock, where he enjoys the confidence of his employer, 
and the good will of the community. On the 18th of February, 1879, the candidates for appoint« 
ment to the Military Academy at West Point, were examined at Bloomington. Thomas entered 
for examination in a class of thirty-eight, and, although failing to secure the appointment, stood 
third in the class. We have in this ease a striking instance of what untiring industry and ster~ 
ling integrity can accomplish, together with an illustration of the almost nniversal law, that the 
mother’s influence is one of the most potent forces for good known to the world. 

SAMUEL J. CHAPIN; farmer and breeder of short-horns; P. 0, Atlanta, Logan Co.; was born 
Aug. 27, 1812, in Uxbridge, Mass. ; he followed farming and school-teaching until 1839, when he 
came to Mt. Hone Township, McLean Co., lI1., via Pitrsburgh (over the Alleghany Mountains), 
down the Ohio, and up the Mississippi River to St. Louis; thence to Pekin, [Il., by water, and 
from there overland to Mt. Hope Township, arriving in the spring of 1839. He married Comfort 
Ann Tucker, Dec. 1, 1837; sha was born in Massachusetts, and died Aug. 31, 1840; they had 
one son—Frederic W., who is now in California. He was married March 29, 1841, to Harriet 
N. Morse; she was born in Sutton, Worcester Co., Mass., March 29, 1817, and came here in the 
fall of 1837, with her father, John Morse, who built the second frame house in Mt. Hope Town. 
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years of volunteer service in the Union army. Mr. and Mrs. Chapin and son, John Morse, now 
live on the old homestead, owning 376 acres, prairie and timber. 

JOHN MORSE CHAPIN, farmer; P. O. Atlanta, Logan Co.; was born in Mt. Hope Town- 
ship, June 1, 1853, and married Ophelia A. Willis, April 10,1878; she was born in Wapello Co., 
Iowa, May 28, 1849. 

L. P. CROSWELL, dealer in hardware and tinware, McLean; is a native of Clermont Co., 
Ohio; in 1865, he came West and located at McLean, here he also learned his trade, that of a 
tinner; in October, 1878, he began business for himself; he is just the right kind of man to 
make a success in business; though still a young man, and not very long engaged in business, 
he has already the leading hardware house in McLean; his stock comprises everything almost 
imaginable in the hardware line—heavy and shelf-hardware, stoves, table and pocket cutlery, 
revolvers and ammunition, and, in fact, everything in the hardware line; tinning of all descrip- 
tions is done to order; should he succeed in the future as he has done in the past, there is little 
doubt of his success. 

JOHN M. DARNALL, farmer and stock-raiser; P. O. Stanford; was born in McLean 
Co., 111., Sept. 80, 1833 ; came here with his parents in December. 1834. His father, Nicholas Dar- 
nall, was born in Boone Co., Ky., March 15, 1807,and moved to McLean Co., IIl., before the 
deep snow of 1829-30, being one of the earliest settlers of the county; he died April 16, 1848. 
John M. Darnall married Hannah Zollars Jan. 3, 1865; she was born in Waynesville, De Witt 
Co., Ill., June 24, 1841; they have had five children—Lee and Charlie, living; Sarah died June 
8, 1870, aged 1 year and 12 days; George died April 6, 1872, aged 7 months and 26 days; the 
eldest, a daughter, died in early infancy. Wr. Darnall owns 222 acres of prairie and timber 
land ; a portion of it is part of the farm his father bought in 1834. 

WILLIAM W. EWING, farmer, Sec. 20; P. 0. McLean; was born May 6, 1843, in 
Butler Co., Ky.; he moved with his father’s family to McLean Co., Ill, in May, 1858; he 
enlisted in Co. B, 2d {. V. C., on Nov. 16, 1863, and, after two years of active service, was 
mustered out with his regiment at San Antonio, Tex., Nov. 22, 1865. He was -married, 
March 7, 1867, to Miss Sirilia M. Crain, who was born in Logan Co., Ky., April 15, 1849; her 
father was a Lieutenant in Co. K, 8th Ky. C., who died in the United States service March 7, 
1863. They have two sons—William W., born Jan. 20, 1869, and John L., Dec. 8, 1874. Mr. 
Ewing owns a farm of 160 acres, situated in Sec. 20, where he now resides; his land is worth 
about $40 per acre. e 

E. FARNSWORTH, farmer: P. 0. McLean. E. Farnsworth is a native of St. Charles Co., 
Mo., his parents being natives of Vermont, the name of Farnsworth being of English origin. 
When he was 7 years old, he went to live with an uncle in Detroit, Mich., until the age of 21. 
Ne is naturally fond of travel, and has traveled over many of the States and Territories. In 
1852 he was married to Miss Sarah A. Longworth, she being a native of Ohio, though her 
parents were among the early settlers of McLean Co. Inthe spring of 1867 he located on his 
present farm of 156 acres, which is located one-half mile west of McLean, and is a splendid 
piece of property, under a good state of cultivation, and improved with good buildings. This is 
wholly the result of Mr. Farnsworth’s energy and industry. During the war of the late rebel- 
lion, he was anxions to enlist, but, on account of a crippled hand, was not accepted. He has 
held the office of School Trustee for sixteen years, being elected in 1853. They have a family of 
four children—two boys and two girls. 

LEWIS FAY, M.D., McLean, Another of the pioneers of McLean is Dr. Fay, who is 
4. native of Worcester Co., Mass.; he was born in 1832, and, at the age of 18 years, began the study - 
of medicine, finishing his course at the University of Missouri at St. Louis, where he graduated 
in the spring of 1855; spent one year in Fayette Co. and then came to McLean, where, for a 
few years, he was kept riding almost day and night; the country being new and the streams not 
bridged, he was frequently obliged to ford them when the water was so cold as to be almost 
dangerous ; the consequence of this overwork was, in 1860, his health failed and he was obliged 
to give up his practice; to regain his health, he made a trip to the West, spending one year at 
Pike’s Peak and other localities; upon his return, his health being yet delicate, he tried farm- 
ing until 1864; at this date, he went to Atlanta, Logan Co., and engaged in the drug business, » 
which he continued until the spring of 1871 ; he then returned to McLean and began the practice 
of his profession; the Doctor is a man who has seen and helped to make many of the improve- 
ments in the development of McLean Co.; he isa man of good standing and ability, and may 
justly be called one of the pioneers of McLean Co. 

GEORGE W. FUNK, stock-dealer; P. O. McLean. George W. Funk, who is well known in 
McLean Co., is a native of Funk’s Grove Township. He was born May 14, 1827, being the oldest 
of the sons of Isaac Funk. His father dying Jan. 29, 1865, the business of settling up the estate 
devolved upon him, there being about 27,000 acres of land and a large amount of stock and 
other property, which he took charge of by the unanimous consent of his brothers. He has 
been married twice, first, Jan. 29, 1867, to Miss Susan Pumpelly, she being a native of Ohio, but 
most of her life was spent in Kentucky. At the time of marriage, she was a resident of McLean 
Co. At her death, which occurred Dec. 15, 1867. she left a boy but 6 days old; they have named 
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of Ross Co., Ohio; they have, by this marriage, one child, a little girl, born March 4, 1878. He 
is one of the large land-owners of the county, owning 3,200 ‘acres, most of which is located in 
Funk’s Grove Township. He now makes a business of feeding and shipping stock. In 1870, he 
was elected ‘on the Republican ticket to the long term of the Legislature of 1871-72, there 
beiug an extra session called to determine some means of relief to the people of Chicago, who 
suffered from the effects of the great fire of 1871. There is no family in McLean so extensively 
and favorably known as the Funks. George W., the subject of this sketch, is probably as well 
known as any member of the family, though they are all prominent citizens of McLean Co. 

JACOB FUNK, farmer and stock-raiser, Sec. 24; P. 0. WeLean; was born in Funk’s 
Grove, McLean Co., I!]., April 7, 183U, and was married to Miss Mary A. Waltham Nov. 18, 
1858, who was a native of Bedford Co., Penn.; Mr. Funk has three children—Charles A., Clara 
M.and Dean. He owns a farm of 2,500 acres, valued at about $45 per acre; his residence is 
situated on the north bank of Sugar Creek, in Sec. 24. He has served the people of Mount 
Hope Township as School Trustee for eight years in succession, which office he now holds; he 
has also served as Highway Commissioner for nine successive years. 

R. E. GIFSORD, grocer, McLean; one of the active business men of McLean; is a native 
of Watertown, N. Y.; born in April, 1850, and at the age of 2 years came West with his people, 
they locating in Pike Co., where he remained until March, 1864, then located at McLean, McLean 
Co. At the age of 19 years, he engaged with Mr. Aldrich, with whom he remained for three 
years. In 1864, he began traveling for C. Wakefield & Co., of Bloomington, his route being 
principally through Illinois, Iowa, Missouri and Nebraska; he was with Mr. Wakefield until the 
spring of 1878, when he decided to engage in business on his own account. In a short time 
after leaving the road, he located at McLean, and embarked in the grocery trade, which he has 
since continued with good success; his stock consists of a general assortment of goods—a full 
line of groceries and provisions, queensware, china and glassware, fresh and canned fruits, 
sirups, oils, smoked, pickled and dried meats, brushes; nails, salt. and garden seeds, and, in 
fact, everything pertaining to a well-stocked grocery and general assortment store; he is pleas- 
ant and courteous in his treatment of customers, his four years’ experience on the road having 
taught him many valuable ideas of commerce. 

MRS. EB. J. HARLEY, McLean. Mr. Harley, who died Jan. 6, 1873, was well known to 
the people of McLean and Logan Counties, and will long be remembered by a large circle of 
friends. He was a native of Pennsylvania his birthplace being near Philadelphia. When he 
was but a boy, his people came West as far as Ohio, locating at Dayton ; they moved from there 
to McLean Co., being among the first settlers of the county, locating at what is known as Har- 
ley’s Grove, the name originating on account of the Harleys being the first settlers there. In 
after years, his father, brother and himself ran a saw-mill for about six years; he then removed 
to Logan Co., and was engaged in a distillery for five years, and, later, engaged in farming, which 
business he was engaged in at the time of his death, which occurred as above stated. He was 
married, March 27, 1852, to Miss E. J. Houghey; her people being early and prominent pioneers 
of McLean Co.; Mr. Harley, being a resident of Logan Co. at the time of their marriage. After 
his death, Mrs. Harley in 1577 removed to McLean, where she now resides one of the promin- 
ent and highly respected ladies of the town. 

M. G. HAUGHEY, grain dealer, McLean. Another of the principal business men of 
McLean, is M. G. Houghey; heisa native of Greene Co., Ohio, where he was born, in April, 
1840; in 1848, his people moved West, locating in Logan Co., Ill., for two years, then removed 
to McLean Co.; his father owned one section of land, a short way from the town of McLean. 
the old farm being known generally throughout the county as the old Houghey farm; there Mr. 
Houghey grew to manhood; being one of a family of nine children, he had to depend upon 
his own exertions, in a measure, in procuring his education. In 1862, he enlisted in Co. A, 
17th I. V. I., for three years’ service; after serving about one year, he was discharged on 
account of disability. After returning from the army he engaged in the stock trade, gradually 
drifting from this to the grain trade; in 1871, he rented the elevator where he now does busi- 
nes, buying the same in 1874; he has a storing capacity of about thirty thousand bushels of 
grain ; during the season. he buys about one hundred thousand bushels of corn. In connection 
with the elevator he handles lumber and building materials and a good assortment of drain tiles. 
He is doing an extensive business, which is the result of his own energy, industry and good 
financiering. 

MRS. MARY J. HITCHCOCK, hotel, McLean. The people of McLean will long remem- 
ber Mr. John M. Hitchcock, who, for some time previous to his death, was proprietor of the 
McLean Hotel. He was a sharp, shrewd business man, and at his death left his family in easy 
circumstances. He was a native of York Co., Penn. During his life he had been quite a trav- 
eler. In 1850 he made a trip overland to California. He enlisted twice in the Union army in 
the war of the late rebellion, first in the 16Ist Ohio National Guards—three mouths’ service. 
Serving his term of enlistment, he returned home, and again enlisted in Co. A, 62d Ohio V. L., 
but this time was discharged on ccount of disability for service. Mrs. Hitchcock is a native of 
Baltimore Co., Md., her people moving to Ohio when she was 13 years old. She was married 
May 12, 1850, her maiden name being Rind. His death occurred Aug. 20, 1876. He left a family 
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of two girls—Miss Addie M., born Feb. 8, 1858, and Miss Mazila A., March 22, 1874. Mrs. 
Hitchcock is still conducting the McLean House. By her courteous treatment of strangers and 
these who have had occasion to visit her house, she has many friends among the traveling public. 

FRANCIS M. HOBLIT, farmer and steck-raiser ; P.O. Atlanta, Logan Co.; was born in Logan 
Co., Ill., April 1, 1837. He married Maryaret M .Tuttle, Dec. 24, 1863; she was born in the same 
county ; they had one son—Francis Eugene. His second marriage was to Amanda J. Pervis, and 
was celebrated May 23, 1866; she was born in Wilson Co., Tenn., March 24, 1848; she came to 
Sangamon Co., Ill., with her parents in 1849, and has been a resident of Illinois ever since, and 
an active and consistent member of the Baptist Church since the age of 17. Mr. Hoblit owns 
160 acres of fine prairie land. By his last marriage, he has six children—Dora A., William A., 
Aurilla M., John E.. Kate E. and James. 

JOHN KELLOGG, Notary Public, McLean. In writing the biographical history of the old 
settlers of McLean, Mr. John Kellogg is meutioned xs, if not the first settler, one who is surely 
as well known as any man of Mt. Hope Township: he is a native ef Pittsfield, Berkshire Co., 
Mass., born April 19, 1803; his people are of Welsh descent; in 1834, he made a trip West, 
locating at Pekin, where he remained twe years, buying grain, which he shipped to St. Louis; he 
organized the first Sabbath school that was ever originated in that place, filling the office of 
Superintendent, which he has dene for many years in different schools, as he has been a member 
of the M. E. Church for fifty-two years. A two horse wagon which he brought from the East 
was a great curiosity to the class of settlers which he found at Pekin; he tells many funny 
incidents which occurred be ween himself and the people; they could hardly be reconciled to 
the belief that a live Yankee was a safe kind of an animal to be at large; however, before leay- 
ing there, they were most any of them ready to fight for him if occasion required; after residing 
there two years, he returned to the East, where he remained until 1854, when he again came 
West, locating at Tremont, Tazewell Co.; therc he was engaged in the mercantile trade for three 
years, when he moved to McLean and followed the same business until 1862. Since his residence 
in: McLean, he has been almost continually in public office; for many years, he has been Justice 
of the Peace and Notary Public: he held the office of Postmaster for twelve consecutive years, 
except during A. Johnson’s administration; he was at that time asked to remit $5 to help sup. 
port the Constitution, which he refused to de, the consequence being he stepped down and out 
for a couple of years; he has also held the office of Township Supervisor for two years; during 
the township organization question, he took an active part, being President of the meetings. He 
is a man so well known to the people of Mt. Hope Township that compliments of press 
are unnecessary. He was married Oct. 15, 1828, to Miss Sarah Hubbard, of his native county ;. 
they have had two children, but one ef whom is living—Mr. N.S., who was born July 17, 1829. 

SAMUEL B. KINSEY, farmer; P. O. McLean; was born in Highland Co. Ohio, Sept. 19, 
1826, of Quaker parenis; he moved, in 1843, to Logan Co, Ill., where his time was occupied 
with teaching in winter and farming in summer. In 1850, he was elected as Assessor and Treas- 
urer of Logan Co., which responsible position he held fer two years. Soon after the expiration 
of his term of official service in Logan Co., he entered with a land-warrant a quarter-section of 
prairie land in Mt. Hope Tewnship, to which he has added another quarter-section since, toget' er 
with twenty-five acres of timber land, Mr. Kinsey was united in marriage with Miss Mary 
Stephens in December, 1848; they had one son—G. H., who died upon fairly arriving at the age 
of manheod, and a daughter who died in infancy; his wife died after but a few years of married 
life; in August, 1854, he was married to Miss Melicent Stephens, a sister of his first wife, and 
who still lives; this union resulted in five children—John A., Jervis Ii., Nathan L., Effie and 
Maud. In the first organization of Mt. Hope Township, Mr. K. was elected Assessor, and, two. 
years after, Supervisor, and continued on the Board until 186%, when he resigned, having 
received from Gov. Yates authority to organize a company of infantry for the United States 
service, which he succeeded in doing; he raised ninety men in six days and was at once elected 
Captain ; his company entered the service as Vo. A, 117th I. V.I; he resigned his commission 
on account of failing health on the 10th of May, 1864, and returned home. In 1869. he was 
elected Commissioner of Highways and School Trustee, and, in 1876, was elected Supervisor, all 
of which offices he now holds. 

EZRA T. KENYON, retired farmer; P. O. Atlanta, Logan Co.; was born in Sterling, Windham 
Co., Conn., Fe. 16, 1813. At the age of 10 years, he went into a cotton mill, aud worked in 
various departments until April 13, 1840, when he started for the West with his little family 
and $1,000 in money. They came via Erie Canal and the lakes to Chicago, thence to Crown 
Point, where they stayed only a short time. Procuring a team of oxen and wagon, they loaded up 
their baggage, himself sick with ague, and wended their weary way across prairies, swamps and 
rivers, reaching Mount Hope Township on the 9th day and the farm where he now resides, 160 
acres of which he had purchased two years before. They arrived on the 18th day of July, 1840. 
Mr. K. married Snsan S. Ra'hbone, of Scituate, R I. Oct. 7, 1882. She was born in Exeter, 
R. I., Oct. 4, 1809. Her forefathers were of English origin, and-farmers. They have becn 
blessed with two sons—Dennis and Ezra W., who own fine homes and large farms adjoining the 
homestead. Prosperity now smiles where at first they experienced hardship for ten or fifteen 
years, when they had to go forty miles to mill or market with an ox team, and sell their corn or 
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oats for 5 cents a bushel, and wheat for twenty-five cents; while for clothing they spun, wove, 
colored, cut and made up wool from their own sheep; and now, for the last nine years, rich in 
home and friends and ripe in years, they are reaping their earthly reward, with a homestead 
increased to 400 acres, and farm buildings desirable for size, number and convenience. 

DENNIS KENYON, farmer and stock-raiser, P. O. McLean; was born in Coventry, 
Kent Co., R. I, Oct. 24, 1833. While yet a lad of 7 years, his parents moved to IIli- 
nois, where they still reside. Mr. Kenyon was united in marriage with Miss Adaline G. 
Peck, Aug. 15, 1854. She was born in Dighton, Bristol Co., Mass., Jan. 30, 1827. He 
served as Second Lieutenant in Co. A, 117th [. V. I.. He was mustered into the service 
Sept. 19, 1862, and resigned his commission Dec. 28. 1863. He has served the people of 
Mount Hope as Supervisor for two years in succession. He owns a valuable farm of 1,600 
acres, situated on the east branch of Sugar Creek. His residence is on Sec. 32. 

EZRA W. KENYON, farmer and stock-raiser; P. O. Atlanta, Logan Co.; is the 
youngest son of Ezra T. Kenyon, and was born in Windham Co.. Conn., Jan. 21, 1835. He 
came to Filinois and to Mount Hope Township with his parents in 1840. March 25, 1888, 
he married Margaret A. Leonard. She was born at Silver Lake, Susquehanna Co., Penn., 
May 19, 18387. They have three children—Sarah E., Emma L. and Arthur T. Mr. Kenyon 
owns 520 acres of fine rolling prairie and woodland, adjoining and contiguous to his father’s 
and brother’s land. 

8. I. LEACH, book-keeper; P.O. McLean. The residents of Mount Hope Township are 
principally from the New England States. Of these we mention Mr. Leach, who is a native of 
Cheshire Co., N. H. He remained a resident of his native place until the age of 21; he then 
enlisted in Co. A, 14th N. H. V. I., for three years service; serving his term of enlistment, he 
was discharged, July 21, 1865, and returned to New Hampshire, where he remained but a short 
time, when he came West, accepting a situation with Mr. Aldrich, Sept. 1, 1865. This position 
he has since held. Since his residence in McLean, he has held several public offices, being at 
present Clerk ot Mount Hope Township, having held this office since 1868. He is also a member 
of the Board of Trustees, and has held the office of School’! Treasurer of Mount Hope Township 
since 1874, all of which offices he has filled with credit to himself, and to the entire satisfaction 
of the people. He was married Oct. 12, 1862, to Miss Nancy M. Blake, of his native county ; 
they have a family of three of the brightest little boys in the village. Mr. Leach is a true type 
of the Eastern gentleman, in education, deportment and courtesy; he has the esteem and friend- 
ship of the people, and is generally known among them as a man whose word is as good as his 
bond. 

JOHN LONGWORTH. retired farmer; P.O. McLean. Many of the younger people of 
McLean Co. have little idea of the hardships endured by the early pioneers, and when told of 
them by parties who were the first settlers, the facts seem almost too romantic to be true. Of 
those who were among the early settlers of Mt. Hope Township, we mention Mr. and Mrs. John 
Longworth. He isa native of Washington Co., Ohio, while she isa native of Maine. In 1836, they 
came West and located in Mt. Hope Township, their possessions being principally stout hearts and 
willing hands. They have both been members of the Methodist Episcopal Church for many years ; 
he since 1830 and she since |829—church being held at the different neighbors’ houses, their’s being 
the meeting-house for about four years. Mrs. Longworth says it was no small affair, as the cus- 
tom usually was for the whole congregation to take dinner before going home. In those days, 
she used to do her own spinning and weaving. A complete history of their lives would require 
a book half as large as this. Though we will add that by energy and iudustry they accumulated 
a good property, and for many years have been known as among the more prominent and better 
class of citizens of the township. Mr. L. still owns 193 acres of land in Sec. 31, a part of which 
is the same new land that he located on in 1836. He has also held several public offices. They 
were married in 1831; her name, previous to marriage, being Miss Prudence P. Edwards; they 
have a family of six children, three sons and three daughters 

MARION McCORMICK, farmer and stock-raiser: P.O. McLean; was born March 3, 1834, 
in Brown Co., Ohio; lived there until 1850, and then moved to Tazewell Co., Ill., and in 1856 
bought a farm of eighty acres in Boyington Township; he sold this farm in 1863, and moved to 
Mount Hope Township, McLean Co., buying 160 acres, and now owns 240 acres of beautiful 
land. He was married Jan. 29, 1861, to Belinda C. Longworth, who was born in Morgan Co., 
Ohio, Dec. 26, 1834; they have two children—Louie M., born Nov. 27, 1862, and Isaac C., 
March 8, 1871, and died March 16, 1871; Frank Moore. a little boy of seven years, has been 
their household pet since three months old, and, as near as may be, is considered one of their 
own family. Mr. McCormick enlisted under Capt. Colt in the volunteer infantry, at Delavan, 
ll., in August, 1862; was mustered into the service the same month, and served seven months 
in Kentucky and Tennessee, and was discharged on account of physical disability. Mr. and 
Mrs. McCormick, and daughter Louie, are members of the M. E. Church, in McLean. 

C. M. NOBLE, M. D., McLean. It is very seldom that a young physician meets with such 
success in the first few years of his practice as has Dr. C. M. Noble, of McLean. He is a native 
of Randolph Township, McLean Co.; born Dec. 16, 1850; after receiving a thorough literary 
education at the Normal College, in the fall of 1872 he began the study of medicine, graduating 
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at the Jefferson Medical College, of Philadelphia, Penn., March 11, 1876; after graduating, 
he returned to his home, his people being residents of his native township; they were among 
the prominent pioneers of that part of the county, the family being of English origin. The 
Doctor had remained at home but a short time until he concluded to locate at McLean; when 
he came there, he was wholly unacquainted, though in a short time he had established himself 
both in society and in a professional sense. He is a member of the MeLean County Medical 
Society, and of the Central Hlinois Medical Society, of which he held the othce of Vice President 
during the year 1878. By his close attention to business, his thorough knowledge of the science 
of medicine, he has established a practice that is probably not equaled by one-half of the old 
physicians of the county. 

JOIN J. PITTS, teacher, McLean; was born Oct. 20, 1853, in Mt. Hope Township, McLean 
Co., Ill.; he attended the Wesleyan University at Bloomington, during the year 1869-70; he 
entered Shurtleff College at Alton, [ll., September, 1870, and graduated in June, 1877. He has 
conducted the large school at Mt. Hope for two years in succession. He owns 160 acres of fine 
farming-land, situated on Sugar Creek, which is worth about $45 per acre, where he now resides. 
He was united in marriage with Miss Mary E. Roberts, of Alton, Ill., Aug. 14, 1878. 

JOSEPH A. PI'ETS, farmer, McLean; was born in Bristol Co., Mass.; Nov. 14, 18238; 
he moved to McLean Co., Ill., Oct. 14, 1852. He was married to Miss Betsy V. Peck, March 24, 
1852; they have had four children, viz.: John J., born Oct. 20, 1853; Elizabeth S., born April 
25, 1857; Lemira M., born Sept. 7, 1861; and Augustus D., born Oct. 9, 1862. Mrs. Pitts died 
Nov. 24, 1867. Mr. Pitts married Miss Augusta A. Starbuck, May 16, 1876, for his second wife, 
by whom he has one child—Herbert A., who was born Oct. 29, 1877. He owns a farm of 840 
acres, situated in Sections 27,28, 83 and 34, where he now lives; his land is worth about $45 per 
acre. 

JASON T. PLACE, farmer; P. O. Atlanta, Logan Co.; was born in Foster, Providence Co., 
R. 1., Sept. 10, 1820; at the age of 22, he commenced teaching a district school in Rhode 
Island; in the fall of 1846, he first came to Illinois to see the country, and taught school during 
the winter in a logcabin ; returning fo Rhode Island the next spring, he taught school and farmed 
until 1856; then made another visit to Illiniois, and remained teaching and farming until the fall 
of 1861; he then returned to Rhode Island, and, on April 15, 1862. married Martha E. Peck, 
the youngest daughter of Gen. William Peck, who was one of the original owners, and Surveyor, 
of Mt. Hope colony; she was born in Dighton, Bristol Co., Mass., May 23, 1834; in the fall of 
1869, they sold their farm in Rhode Island, and moved to this county, and, in the fall of 1870, 
bought the farm they now own (160 acres), and moved on in the spring of 1871; they have two 
sons—Raymond M., born in Foster, R. I., March 4, 1866; and Thaddeus R., Aug. 11, 1868. 

N. POSTON, railroad agent, Mcl.ean. It is generally conceded by the citizens of McLean, 
that Mr. N. Poston has been the most accommodating and courteous ot any man that has been in 
the employ of the Cinicago & Alton Railroad, stationed at McLean, for many years; he isa 
native of McLean Co.; his people settling in the county as early as 1851; he is of English 
descent, on his mother’s side, though his great-grandfather was one of the staff of Gen. Wash? 
ington; he began learning telegraphing with his brother, though not until he had received a 
liberal education at the Wesleyan College of Bloomington, and at the University of Kentucky, 
at Lexington ; his brother being located at Braidwood, with whom he studied, on the Jackson- 
ville Division of the Chicago & Alton Railroad: he is now both freight and ticket agent and 
operator at McLean, and is also agent for the U. S. Express Co.. The different branches of his 
work keep him quite busy, though he is thoroughly capable of attending to them in a proper 
manner. 

JOHN S. RATHBONE, farmer and stock-raiser; P.O. Atlanta, Logan Co.; was born in Johns- 
ton, Providence to., R. I., Nov. 22, 1830, and moved to McLean Co., IIl., in September, 1853; his 
father, John H. Rathbone. was one of the old colony men, and built the first frame house (now 
standing and occupied by them) on the prairie in Mt. Hope Township, on the farm which he 
bought, and now owned by the son—the litle never having passed out of the family. This honse 
was built in 1837. Mr. Rathbone married Mahala McCrary March 11, 1859, who was born in 
Gibson Co., Ind., March 8. 1889; they have had seven children—Ann E., Benjamin G., Charles 
A., Mary O., William H. and Abbie; deceased—one—John H., who died at the age of 1} years. 
Mr. Rathbone owns this fine old homestead of 320 acres, except seven acres, which were cut off 
by the C., A. & St. L. KR. R., and sold by him. 

A. M. SCOTT, teacher; P. 0. Atlanta, Logan Co. Mr. A. M. Scott, principal of the graded 
school of McLean, is a native of Onondaga Co., N. Y.; he was born in 1852; his people coming 
West in 1356, and locating at Atlanta, Logan Co.; this he has since called his home, though 
since he has been 18 years old, the most of his time has been spent in other localities; by his 
own exertions, he has succeeded in procuring a good education, having attended the Normal 
College of Bloomington. He has been engaged principally in teaching, though for a short time 
he was in the employ of a Beloit firm, of Wisconsin, as book-keeper and traveling salesman; he 
taught his first term of school at the age of 18 years. Previous to coming to McLean, he hat 
taught the schools of Wapello and Heyworth. He accepted the position of principal of the 
McLean gchool in the fall of 1878; under his supervision it has been re-organized to a graded 
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school, as was also the Heyworth school. He expects to graduate his first class at McLean in 
May, of 1879. If the assertion of the public, and the statements of his many friends may be 
relied upon, he is a gentleman.and scholar, as well as a first-class teacher. Should he succeed 
in the future as admirably as he has in the past, there is but little doubt that his ambitions may 
be realized. 

BENJAMIN V. SHARP, farmer; Pb. O. McLean; was born in Schenectady Co., N. Y,, 
April 29, 1889; he moved to Pike Co., Ill., in 1856, and to McLean Co. in September, 1859, 
entering the Wesleyan University, remaining there two years. He then enlisted in the 2d I. V. 
C., for three years service, but was discharged at the end of a year on account of poor health; he 
returned to the University, where he remained two more years—until September, 1864—when 
he moved to Mount Hope Township. He married Miss Lizzie A. Heazle, of Bloomington, Sept, 
18, 1864; she was born in Champaign Co., Ohio, Nov. 6, 1845, and came to Bloomington with 
her parents November, 1851; her school days were spent in the Bloomington Female College, 
and she was a graduate of the Class of 1864; they have had three children—James A., born 
June 22, 1865, and Freddie B., March 17, 1867; Maud E. died March 3, 1876, aged 2 years, 10 
months and 13 days. Mr. Sharp owns 246 acres of fine prairie and timber near McLean. 

A. R. STONER, miller, McLean. The firm of Stoner, Aldrich & Co., proprietors of the 
Mount Hope Mills, is without a doubt the most prominent milling firm in McLean Co.; Mr. 
Aldrich does the general outside business of the firm, Mr. Stoner being the practical miller, and 
Mr. Bachman, foreman, the elevator in connection with the mill being the individual property of 
Mr. Aldrich. Mr. Stoner, the subject of this sketch, is a native of Harrisburg, Penn.; he 
learned the trade of a miller in Lebanon Co. of that State; served a two years apprenticeship, 
and before leaving had entire charge of a seven-run mill ; this alone, is. pretty good evidence of his 
practical ability; he has done considerable traveling to have succeeded so well, if we remember 
the old maxim, ‘A rolling stone gathers no moss;’’ in 1853, he came West and began milling 
in Peoria; he was there but a short time; from there he went to Mackinaw, then back to Peoria, 
and, in 1860, went West, where he spent four years; one and a half years of the time he spent 
in the Walla Walla Valley; made his home trip in 1864, to the East; same year he came West, 
and, in 1867, located at McLean. In 1868, they began building the mill of which he is still one 
of the proprietors; they have three run of stone, with a flouring capacity of about one hundred 
barrels daily ; their trade is about equally divided between custom and merchant milling; their 
manufacture of flour is so well-known that no commendations are required; they are, as a firm, 
men who have won the entire confidence of the community by honorable and square dealing. 

MRS. F. E. TAYLOR, dry goods, McLean. One of the most brilliant and thoroughly-edu. 
cated young physicians that bas ever lived in McLean was Dr. Taylor, who is well remembered 
by the citizens. He was a native of Louisville, Ky. He began the study of medicine with Dr, 
Johnson, of McLean, and, in 1867, graduated with high honors at the Chicago Medica] College, 
He began practice in McLean, though, in a short time, his health failed. Thinking a trip to 
Minnesota might be of benefit to him, he, with Mrs. Taylor, made the journey. They were in 
Minnesota about three months, then returned to McLean, where he died of consumption in 1869, 
in his 28th year. For the past two years, Mrs. Taylor has been engaged in the dry goods and 
millinery trade. She is possessed of good financiering abilities, and has established a business 
that forms an important item in the business industries of McLean. By skillful management, 
her business has grown to such magnitude that she contemplates taking a partner. She is a 
shrewd business manager in conducting her affairs so successfully, and has proved herself a 
better financier than many of the business men of the place. 

M. M. THOMAS, blacksmith; P. O. McLean; is a native of Lancaster Co., Pa.; he was 
born in 1811; though quite old, he is still a driving business man; during his early life 
he had but little chance of procuring an education; he first learned the trade of the manufacture 
of edged tools, and from his knowledge of this very easily picked up the blacksmith trade; he 
has made several changes in his life—first moving to Ohio, where he remained for twenty-one 
years; then came to Illinois and located in Henderson Co; from there to Fulton, and to McLean 
in 1866. Since his residence in McLean he has been engaged in farming and blacksmithing; in 
1875 he sold his farm, and has since given his attention to his trade; he is now manufacturing 
and selling large numbers of what is known as the Thomas Drag, of which he is the inventor, 
Mrs. Thomas is a native of Harrison Co., Ohio; they had a family—two sons and three daughters ; 
had two boys in the war of the late rebellion, Albert and James B.; the former was in the 11th 
I. V. Cav.; the latter, J. B., in the 103d I. V. L., three years’ service; at the siege of Atlanta he was 
wounded, from the effects of which he died at Marietta, Ga. Mr. Thomas is one of the well-to-do, 
respected citizens of McLean. By his energy and industry he has established a good business, 

GEORGE VERRY, farmer; P. 0. Atlanta; was born in Armington, Tazewell Co., IIL, 
April 18, 1851; he moved to Mt. Hope Township, McLean Co., in the spring of 1872, and mar 
ried Emma A. Crane, Oct. 8, 1874; she was born in Kentucky, Sept. 7, 1854; they have had 
two children—Nora E. and Edna; the former died Aug. 28, 1876. Mr. Verry farms 320 acres 
of land. 

C. W. WHEELOCK, farmer; P. O. McLean; was born in Worcester Co., Mass., April 12, 
1836; when he was 18 years of age, his parents moved to Illinois, and first settled in Macoupin 
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Co., purchased and improved a farm, and, after a residence of one year, sold out, and, in the fall 
‘of 1855, came to the village of McLean, at that time containing but one house; his father having 
been appointed agent of the C. & A. R. R., they lived in the small depot, and at the same time 
_ made the building do for a hotel, eight or nine years. In 1856, he built the hotel now known 
as the ‘“ McLean Hotel,’ in which he resided up to his death, March 25, 1870. Mrs. Wheelock 
now resides with lier son, the subject of this sketch. Hestarted in life for himself in 1859, as 
a farmer, and, at the breaking out of the late civil war, enlisted in Co. C, 5th Ill. Cav., and 
served four years and four months. After his discharge, in company with his brother and father, 
he purchased a flouring-mill at Waynesville, and moved it to McLean in 1865, it being the first 
flour mill put up in that village. In 1867, they sold out to Conrad McCormick. Mr. Wheelock 
has since turned his attention to farming. He has been Constable, Assessor and Village Trustee, 
and at present Deputy Sheriff. He married Dec. 25, 1865, Mary F. Gibbs, daughter of James 
and Mary Gibbs, of McLean, who came from Menard Co. in 1859; they have had five children, 
three living—Nellie 8., Charles G. and Carrie N.; and two dead— Edward and Fred. 


HUDSON TOWNSHIP. 


JACOB C. ADAMS, M. D., physician and surgeon, Hudson: bern in Mechanicstown, Car- 
roll Co., Ohio, May 20, 1848, but removed in early childhood with his father’s family to Van 
Wert, Ohio, thence to Deer Creek Township, Tazewell Co., Ill., in 1855; after a residence here 
of some ten years, he removed to El Paso, and, in 1868, commenced the study of medicine with 
his father, John Quincy Adams ; also, followed teaching for some years; in 1871, he entered the 
Ohio Medical College at Cincinnati, Ohio, and graduated at that institution March 1, 1873, and 
commenced the practice of his profession the same year at Gridley, this county; removed to his 
present home in July, 1873. Marricd in September, 1874, to Miss Rose L. Chadbourne, who was 
born in Oxford Co., Me.; they have one child—Edwin M. The Doctor is a member of the fol- 
lowing Masonic bodies: Woodford Lodge, No. 654, and Macky Chapter, No. 30. 

DeWITT C. BENJAMIN, deceased, Hudson. Mr. Benjamin was born in Red Rock, 
Columbia Co., N. Y., May 28, 1820; he received his early education at the Academyat Kinderhook, 
N. Y., and, being a great student, became proficient in Latin and Greek at quite an early age; 
when 16 years old, he was converted and joined the Methodist Episcopal Church, and, three years 
later, was licensed to exhort ; in 1841, he received his first license as local preacher. In October, 
1849, he was married to Miss Sarah Swartz, who was born in Lancaster Co., Penn., March 6, 
1821. Four years after their marriage, they came to Illinois, locating in Hudson Township, this 
county, where his widow and the surviving members of the family, with the exception of one 
daughter (Mrs. Price), now reside; they had a family of six children, three of whom are living 
Mary and Martha, graduates of Wesleyan University, now at home, and Annie, wife of Scott 
Price; they have lost three—Roger, died July 6, 1861; Emma, Nov. 10, 1864, and their son, 
DeWitt C., who was a graduate of the Wesleyan University, died Feb. 8, 1875 Mr. B., for 
many years, was an earnest worker in the cause of Christ, traveling through the West and North- 
west, contributing also liberally to societies in need and to institutions of learning, always lend- 
ing a helping hand ; for some years he served as one of the Trustees of the Wesleyan University 
at Bloomington, and to this institution he contributed liberally and gave much of his time to its 
work and needs. His widow still occupies the farm in Hudson Township, which contains 730 
acres of land; the heirs also own 960 acres of land in Kansas. 

ALBERT BISTORIOUS, general stock, Hudson; born near Culmer, France (now a part 
of the German Empire), April 20, 1846, but removed to this country in early childhood, with his 
father’s family ; they located at New Orleans, La., in 1850; thence to Galveston, Tex., and about 
a year later to Limestone Township, Peoria Co., where they resided until 1872, when they 
removed to the city of Peoria. The subject of this sketch resided at Peoria until 1865. In 1871, 
he was married to Miss Mary Hurl, who was born in Pennsylvania; four children by this union 
—Catherine, Maggie, Dora and Ada. Mr. B. located at El Paso. Ill., in January, 1872, and 
opened a restaurant and bakery, and three years later sold his business at El Paso and removed 
to Hudson, his present home. In-June, 1878, he sold his building and stock on the west side of 
the railroad track to Carlock Bros., and, in December of that year, commenced business at 
his present location. Mr. B. is a member of the following Masonic bodies: Woodford Lodge, 
No. 654, and Macky Chapter, No. 30, at El Paso. He owns 160 acres of land in Woodford 
Co., Til. 

NEWTON C. BUMP, farmer and stock-raiser, Sec. 22; P. O. Hudson; born in Windham 
Co., N. Y., June 22, 1813; until about 18 years of age he worked on his father’s farm, and 
then, with an older brother, engaged in the butcher business; he subsequently bought and 
drove cattle to the New York City market. “Shipping cattle’? in that early day was a phrase- 
ology notin use; the only way to get stock to market was by the slow process of driving, and not 
unfrequently Mr, Bump dreve cattle over three hundred miles. In 1851, he came West and 
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located in Old Town Township, this county, where he engaged in farming, and the following year 
removed to Padua Township, and was the first settler on the prairies in that section. The first 
school taught in his district was in a building furnished by Mr. B. In 1856, he moved to Bloom- 
ington, and the following year made a trip to Missouri and bought cattle. In 1858, he moved 
on to a farm seven miles west of Bloomington, and two years later returned to Padua, and, in 
1864, sold his farm and moved to Bloomington, where he kept a hoarding-house till 1868, then 
located on a farm west of Bloomington; came to his present home in 1870. Married, in 1845, 
to Miss Eliza Hubbard, who was born in Broome, Schoharie Co., N. Y.; they have three children 
—Adelaide V., wife of Francis Evans; Rose; their daughter Lillie, who was born Jan. 10, 1854; 
died April 11,1856. Mr. B. owns eighty acres of land in Hudson Township. 

CARLOCK BROS., general stock, Hudson. In June, 1878, George W. and Alvin W. Car- 
lock commenced business at Hudson under the above firm name, and, in the following December, 
George W., on account of failing health, sold his interest to his brother, Philip M., member of 
the present firm. Philip M. Carlock was born in Kansas Township, Woodford Co., 1ll., April 4, 
1850; he worked on his father’s farm until 21 years of age, then commenced farming in this 
county on his own account, which he continued until December, 1878, when he engaged in his 
present business; owns eighty acres of land in Woodford Co. Married Feb. 27, 1873, to Miss 
Sarah J. Denman, who was born in Licking Co., Ohio; three children by this union—Horace B., 
Willard L. and Effa P. Alvin W. Carlock was born in Kansas Township, Woodford Co , Nov. 10, 
1856; he followed farming in Woodford and McLean Cos. until May, 1878, when he entered the 
store of A. Bistorious, as clerk, and, the following month, together with his brother George W.. 
purchased the stock of Mr. B., and continued the business under the above firm name, George 
W. disposing of his interest to his brother as above stated. Their father, Winton Carlock, was 
born in Overton Co., Tenn., April 21, 1819, but removed with his father’s family to Illinois in 
the fall of 1827, locating at Dry Grove, Tazewell Co., and, in 1833, removed to his present home, 
Kansas Township, Woodford Co., where farming and stock-raising have been his occupation since 
the above date. His wife’s maiden name was Lydia Gaddis; they were married in 1842; she 
died in 1869. He was married to his present wife Nov. 29, 1871. 

GEORGE CRAIG, farmer and stock-raiser, Sec. 9; P.O. Hudson; born at Temple, near 
Edinburgh, Scotland, April 4, 1827; at the age of 22, he came to the United States, and 
located at Rochester, N. Y., where he resided nine.years; in December, 1857, he removed to IIli- 
nois, locating at Bloomington, and, in the fall of 1868, located on the farm where he now resides. 
He has served as School Director two terms, and Commissioner of Highways one term. Owns 
365 acres of land in Hudson Township. Married in 1852 to Miss Janet Ferguson, who was born 
in Chapel Knowe, Dumfrieshire, Scotland; she died in 1858; one child by this union—Maggie 
3B. Was again married in 1863 to Miss Dora Ropp, who was born in Hamilton Co., Ohio; four 
children by this union—John, George, Mary and Thomas. Mr. and Mrs. Craig are members of 
the Oneida Christian Church. 

JAMES H. COX (Cox & Aldrich), general stock, Hudson; born in Oxford Co., Me., April 
21, 1822; when about 19 years of age, he went to Massachusetts, where he remained about eight, 
mouths, then returned to his place of nativity; in the fall of 1851, he removed to Illinois, 
locating at Hudson, his present home, and the following year embarked in the mercantile trade, 
which he has since followed. At the time of township organization, Mr. Cox was elected Super- 
visor, and served two years; he has also served as Postmaster about twenty-five years. In 1846, 
he was married to Miss Mary A. Chadbourne, who was born in Maine; five children by this 
union—Charles E., member of the firm of Cox & Aldrich; Flora S., wife of John W. Aldrich; 
Nettie V., graduate of the State Normal School, now teaching at Hudson; and the twins, Harry 
M. and Hubert M. ‘ = 

THOMAS H. EWINS, farmer and stock-raiser, Sec. 30; P.O. Hudson; born in Danvers 
Township, this county, Oct. 2, 1837; his father, James P. Ewins, was one of the early setilers 
in McLean Co.; he died when the subject of this sketch was quite young. In 1861, Mr. E. 
enlisted in Co. C, 20th I. V. I., and served about eighteen months; was at the battle of Fred- 
ericktown, Mo., in the fall of 1861; in February, 1862, was wounded at the battle of Fort Don- 
elson, and discharged on account of wound in left wrist, the following July. After his return 
from the army, he was elected Collector in Danvers Township, and served two years. Married, 
in 1866, to Miss Emeline B. Wallace, who was born in Mercer Co., Penn.; three children by this 
union, two living—Edward 8 and Katie A.; their eldest daughter, Eva B., died in 1867. Since 
1866, Mr. E. has resided in Hudson Township; owns eighty acres of land in this township, and 
has served two terms as Collector in Hudson Township. 

JOHN W. FORNEY, farmer, stock-raiser, Sec. 14; P. O. Hudson; born in Somerset Co , Penn., 
March 21, 1848, where he resided until 21 years of age; then removed to Indiana, and while a 
resident of that State, learned the carpenier’s trade. In 1866, he came to Illinois, locating in 
Hudson Township, this county, where he worked at his trade for some years. In 1871, he was 
married to Miss Rachel A., daughter of Thomas and Mary Lyon, of Hudson. Mrs. Forney was 
born in West Virginia; they have three children—Maud H., Lottie L., and Eby 8S. Mr. F. owns 
eighty acres of land in Hudson Township. They are members of the Bethel German Baptist 
Church. — ; 
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REV. OLIVER J. FISKE, was born in Nashville, Tenn., Jan. 24, 1809. His father, Isaac 
Fiske, was born near Boston, Mass., in 1792. In 1805, he removed to Nashville, Tenn., and was 
in the employ of the Government as a surveyor. Ile married Miss Betsey Johnson, a native of 
New Hampshire. The subject of this sketch removed with his father’s family, at an early age, 
to their former home. When about 20 years of age he commenced a course of stud, and, in 
1837, graduated at Brown University, Providence, R. I. He was ordained as Pastor of the Bap- 
tist Church, in Lime Rock village, near Providence, the October following. In 1839, he married 
Miss Maria L. Brown, of Cumberland, R. I., and removed to Nashville, Tenn. For many years 
he was engaged in preaching, seldom receiving any compensation, supporting his family by teach- 
ing, in which his wife proved a valuable assistant. In 1849, he was appointed President of Enon 
College, near Gallatin, Tenn. After successfully conducting the affairs of the College, in 1854, 
he resigned, and in 1855, removed to Bloomington, McLean Co., Hl. Mr. Fiske has since served 
as Pastor uf churches in Old Town, Le Roy, Randolph’s Grove and Rock Creek (now Danvers), 
in McLean Co., also in Versailles, Woodford Co., and Dwight, Livingston Co. In 18738. he 
removed to his present home, since which time, on account of failing health, he has seldom 
preached. The parents have had three children, two of whom are living—Edwin Brown, attor- 
ney at law, Rochester, N. Y.; Charles H., official law reporter, Indianapolis, Ind.; Oliver Edgar 
died in 1859, near Bloomington. 

DAVID H. FRENCH, railroad agent and telegraph operator, Hudson ; born in Andover, 
Windsor Co., Vt., Aug. 2, 1841, but removed in early childhood with his father’s family to 
. Saratoga Co., N. Y.; thence to Jefferson Co., Wis., in 1848, where he resided until 1860; then 
removed to Solon, McHenry Co., Il., and in February of that year to Stephenson Co., IIl.. where 
he engaged in farming. In July, 1861, he enlisted in Co. A, 11th I. V. I.; was at the battles of 
Fort Henry and Fort Donelson, where, from arduous duty and exposure, he contracted chronic 
diarrhea, and was discharged, on account of disability, in May, 1862: he again enlisted in Co. 
A,-71st I. V. I. (100-days men), July 14, 1862, and was mustered out in November of that year; 
his third enlistment was Jan. 28, 1864, in Co. A, 46th I. V. 1., and was mustered out at Baton 
Rouge, La., Jan. 26, 1866, and received final pay and discharge at Springfield, IIl., Feb. 1; 
during his term of service, he participated in the following battles: Fort Henry and Fort Donel- 
son; Benton, Miss. June, 1864; Jackson, Miss., July 6, where he received a slight wound in 
leg; Clinton, La.; siege and capture of Mobile, Ala., abont April 1, 1865. Married, at Freeport, 
Ill, Oct. 14, 1863, Miss Kezia A. Roach, of Forreston, Ill., who was born in Shefford, Canada; 
there are five children by this union—Albert A., born at Forreston, Ill., July 28, 1864; Nellie 
M., at same place, Nov. 6, 1866; Truman II., June 21, 1870; Gertrude E., March 8, 1873; 
Charles R., Dee. 6, 1877; the last three were born at Hudson, [Il. 

JAMES I, GADDIS, farmer and stock-raiser, Sec. 19; P. O. Hudson; born in Palestine 
Township, Woodford Co., Ill., March 5, 1845. His father, Silas Gaddis, was one of the early 
settlers of that county; in 1848, they removed to what is now White Oak Township, this connty. 
In February, 1864, Mr. Gaddis enlisted in Co. K, 39th I. V. I., and during his term of service 
participated in the following battles: Drury’s Bluff, Va., May 16, 1864; Wier Bottom Church, 
May 20; Hatcher’s, Va., June 2,16, 17 and 18; Deep Bottom, Va., Aug. 14, 1864, and Deep Run, 
Aug. 16, 1864, where he was wounded in the left fore arm, and sent to the hospital at Ports- 
mouth, Va., where he remained until the following March; was with the regiment in pursuit 
and surrender of Gen. Lee’s army; discharged, on account of wounds, in August, 1865. Mar- 
ried, in 1870, Miss Elizabeth Campbell, who was born in Adams Co., Ohio; they have had two 
children, both deceased—Loran K., died July 7, 1872; Elva E., died April 10, 1879. 

CHARLES T. GILDERSLEEVE, farmer and stock-raiser; P.O. Hudson: born in Ifemp- 
stead, Queens Co., N. Y., Aug. 18, 1830, but removed, when 6 years of age, with hig father’s 
family, to Illinois. His father, James T. Gildersleeve, became a member of what has since been 
termed the Hudson Colony, but, it seems, the original organization was under a different title, 
and this only a local application. We quote from ‘‘ The Good Old Times of McLean Co.,’’ set- 
ting forth the origin: ‘In the winter of 1835-6, in the town of Jacksonville, Morgan Co., Ill., 
certain parties drew up articles of agreement, associating themselves together to form a colony. 
The association was formed Feb. 6, 1836, and it was known as‘ The Illinois Land Association.’ The 
business of the association was conducted by an Executive Committee of three; these were George 
F. Purkitt, Horatio N. Pettit and John Gregory. James T.and Joseph D. Gildersleeve subscribed 
for four colony interests, which gave them the right to nearly 700 acres of land, consisting of 
prairie and timber land, and town lots in Hudson.’’ In September, 1836, Mr. James T. Gilder- 
sleeve left New York City for his prospective home in Illinois. They came by way of Philadel- 
phia and Pittsburgh; thence by boat to St. Louis ; thence up the Mississippi and Illinois rivers to 
Pekin, and from thence across the country to Bloomington. They soon located at Havens’ Grove, 
Hudson Township, this county. The family lived ina small house with Mr. David Trimmer, 
until they could build a dwelling, which was completed and occupied in December of that year. 
This house is now the residence of Charles T. Gildersleeve, two rooms and a hall of which were 
plastered by John Magoun in the spring of 1837. The ceilings of these rooms are now in a good 
state of preservation, notwithstanding the work was done over forty-two years ago. The subject 
of this sketch worked on his father’s farm until the summer of 1855, when he was employed as 
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station and express agent, remaining in their employ nearly fourteen years, during which period 
he was also engaged in the lumber and grain trade. In 1869 he resumed the occupation of 
farmer, which has since been his business. He owns 820 acres of land in Hudson Township. 
In 1854,he was married to Miss Mary A McCaughey, who was born in Medina Co., Ohio, Aug. 
28, 1833 ; six children by this union, three of whom are living— Mary A., wife of T. W. Steven- 
son, of Bloomington ; James T., and Henrietta R. The deceased are—Charles T., died May <8, 
1857, Edgar C. ; April 9, 1870, and Bessie B., March 21, 1869. Mr. G. has many relics, which 
date far back into the past, among which are a cane presen'ed to his great-grandfather on 
his voyage from Wales to the United States; a watch, of English manufacture, carried by his 
grardfather from the age of 16 1ill his death; a will, dated at Hempstead, Queens Co., 
N. Y., Sept. 17, 1838; a copy of the Bloomington Odserver, bearing date June 15, 1839, pub- 
lished by J. W. Fell; also many other relics. 

D. GONDER. farmer and stock-raiser, Sec. 25; P.O. Hudson; was born in Licking Co., 
Ohio, Jan. 5, 1826, which was his home nntil his removal to the West; in Aug., 1847, he 
enlisted in Co. B, 5th Ohio Inf., and served one year in the Mexican war, under Gen. Scott; the 
commander of the division was Gen. Patterson, and of the brigade, Gen. Cushing; after he was 
mustered out of the service, in 1848, he returned to the place of his nativity. and, in the fall of 
1856, removed to Illinois, locating in Money Creek Township, this county; came to his present 
home in 1863. He has served as Commissioner of Highways one term; owns eighty acres of 
land in Hudson Township, and was married in 1850, to Miss Mary A. Leeding, who was born 
in Cambridgeshire, England: she came to this country in 1849; they have five children living— 
William, Harriet E. (wife of William Little), James H., Mary A. and’George W.; they have lost 
four children—Francis M., died in 1866; Robert L., died in 1869, and two others died in 
infancy. 

JAMES GREER, farmer and stock-raiser, Sec. 14; P.O. Hudson; born in the North of 
Ireland, April 4, 1813; in 1840, he emigrated to the United States; he first located in Long 
Island. N. Y., where he remained until 1847, when he concluded to try his fortune in the then 
far-off West; he left New York in April of that year, arriving in Chicago the 2d of May, and 
located in Hudson Township, this county, the same month. Mr. G. has lived on the farm where 
he now resides thirty-two years; for several years after his settling here, there were no fences 
to interfere with travel between his place and Bloomington. Owns 203 acres of farm lands in 
Hudson Township, and 36 acres of timber in Money Creek Township. 

WILLIAM HASENWINKLE, proprietor of Hudson Mill and Elevator, Hudson; born in 
Prussia Nov. 15, 1884; came to this county in November, 1857, and during the same year located 
at Bloomington, Ill.; in 1868, he engaged in the milling business at Hudson, his present home; 
his mill was >duilt in 1868, and the elevator in 1871. In 1861, he married Miss Louisa Stoll, who 
was born in Wurtemburg, Germany, May 10, 1838. Mr. H. served nine months in the regular 
army, at Berlin, Germany: he is a member of Masonic Lodge, No. 628, A., F. & A. M., at 
Itudson, Nl. His business card will be found in the business directory of this work. ; 

JOHN HAYNES, farmer and stock-raiser, Sec. 23; P.O. Hudson; born in Shropshire, 
Eng., March 9, 1831; came to the United States in 1859, and after working at his trade at 
Independence, Mo.; during that spring and summer, he came to Bloomington, Ill., and worked 
on the State Normal School building; he came to IIudson Township in the spring of 1860, and 
engaged in farming; in 1862, he enlisted in Co. EH, 94th 1. V. I., and served till the close of the 
war; was at the battle of Springfield, Mo., siege of Vicksburg, and other battles aud skirmishes ; 
he has served two terms as School Director; owns I60 acres of land in Hudson Township. 
Married in September, 1865, to Miss Mary Dunseth, who was born in Money Creek Township; 
she died in 1869; two children by this union—one living—Nettie A., born Sept. 5, 1866. He 
was again married in 1869, to Mrs. Eliza (Rowe) Myers, who was born in Pickaway Co., Ohio; 
three children by this union—two living—Emma S. and John F.; Cora H., died April 14, 1872. 

HIRAM HAVENS, farmer and stock-raiser, Sec. 21; P. 0. Hudson; born in Licking Co., 
Ohio, March 29, 1817; when about 12 years of age, his father, Jesse Havens, moved to Illinois; 
they first stopped at Big Grove, near the present site of Urbana. Champaign Co. In January, 
1830, the family located at Havens’ Grove, Hudson Township ; the condition of the county at that 
time, and the hardships consequent to the settling of a new country, will be fully set forth in the 
history of this and other townships. The subject of this sketch worked on his father’s farm 
till about twenty-one years of age, when he -became a tiller of the soil on his own account, com- 
bining his farm work with hunting, not only for amusement, but quite frequently as a matter of 
necessity, to furnish food from the flesh of the deer, and kill wolves for the protection of their 
poultry and flocks. Prior to the settlement of the Havens family, two parties, Harbard and 
Grose, had made claims within the present confines of Hudson Township, but their stay was 
temporary, their claims being purchased by Mr. Havens’ father for $100 in silver; Mr. H. 
being therefore the first permanent settler of this township. Mr. Hiram Havens was mar- 
ried to Miss Sarah A., daughter of John Trimmer, April 5, 1838; she was born in New Jersey, 
Feb. 4, 1821. Mrs. Havens’ father came to Smith’s Grove, now in Towanda Township, in the 
summer of 1826, and of this family further mention will be made in histories of Towanda and 
Money Creek Townships. Mr. Havens has served as Justice of the Peace twenty years; Supervisor 
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one term; he has given to his children a part of his land, but still owns and operates a farm 
of 170 acres. They have three children now living—Martha H., wife of John S. Johnston; 
Alice, wife of Allen Hibbert, and Etta B.; they have lost two —Adaline died Nov. 1, 1860; John 
B., Aug. 18, 1839. 

JACOB D. HOCHSTEDLER, farmer and stock-raiser, Sec. 81; P. O. Hudson; born in 
Somerset Co., Penn., Jan. 26, 1822, but removed in early childhood with his father’s family to 
Holmes Co., Ohio, where he resided till 31 years of age; then removed to Illinois, locating in 
White Oak Township, this county, and engaged in farming; in the spring of 1858 he removed to 
his present home. He has served as Commissioner of Highways six years; owns 200 acres of 
land in Hudson Township. Married, in 1849, Eliza Hospelhorn, who was born in Harrison 
Co., Ohio; ten children by this union, seven of whom are living—George, Jolin, Mary, (wife of 
William Young), Emanuel, Jane, James, and Francis; lost three; Samuel died in 1854; others 
died in infancy. 

WILLIAM I. HOLDER, farmer and stock-raiser, Sec. 20; P.O. Hudson; born in Tazewell 
Co., Ill., May 30, 1849; his father, Charles W. Holder, settled in that county in an early day; 
in 1854 the family removed to Bloomington, this county. The subject of this sketch was in the 
milling business six years, in connection with the Novelty Mills, and in 1867 Mr. II. and James C. 
Renison established the National Nursery, which they operated two years. Married, in 1869, to 
Miss Ida Bowen, who was born near Harper’s Ferry, Va.; four children by this union—Daniel 
W., Vernon, Jessie, and Ella M. 

WILLIAM HURSAY, wagon and carriage manufacturer and blacksmith; Hudson; born 
in Licking Co., Obio, Oct. 28, 1826, where he resided, with the exception of about three years, 
till his removal to the West. At about the age of 18 he was apprenticed to the blacksmith trade ; 
in the fall of 1851 he came West, locating at Bloomington, this county, and the following April 
removed to [Judson Township; he first worked in the shop of D. Trimmer, and the following 
year located in the village of Hudson, and opened a shop of his own; his custom at that time 
eame from a large scope of country, frequently having work for parties twenty miles distant. 
In 1851 he married Miss Sidney Wolfe, who was born in Maryland, but removed to Ohio at the 
age of 12; twelve children by this union, five of whom are now living—Mary &., (wife of L. P. 
Huston), James H., George W., Charles 'l., and Eurie B; others died in infancy. 

SAMUEL H. LEWIS, retired, Hudson; Mr. Lewis was born in Cheltenham, Gloucestershire, 
England, April 14, 1828, and is a son of Samuel and Sarah (Sealey) Lewis. The subject of this 
sketch, when about 8 years of age, came with his father’s family to this country ; they landed in 
New York City, in November, 1835, and soon after, his father became interested in what was 
known as the Hudson Colony, and through agents of the colony he purchased one section of 
land, also a timber-lot in Money Creek Timber; they left New York City in May, 1836, travel- 
ing via boat to New Orleans; thence up the Mississippi and Illinois Rivers to Hennepin; in the 
early fall of that year, they removed to Havens’ Grove, adopting the only means of conveyance 
at that time—ox-teams; Samuel H. worked on his father’s farm for many years, joining with it 
the customary sport of that time—hunting, for which he soon acquired, or possessed, a natural 
fondness ; schools at that period were few and far between; Mr. L. says he received his col- 
legiate education at a log college in B about the year 1843, under the tutorship of the 
late Dr. Hobbs. Mr Lewis began early to buy cattle, which he drove to the Chicago market, 
and, since the days of railroads, has been extensively engaged in shipping tothat market. When 
21 years of age, he served as Constable under William McCullough, then Sheriff of the county ; 
since then, he has served as Assessor nine years, Collector one year, Supervisor one term, and 
‘School Trustee for many years. About twenty-five years since, he made a trip to Texas where 
he purchased from two hundred and fifty to three hundred head of cattle, which he drove through 
to Chicago, being about three months on the way; they passed through the country of several of 
the Indian tribes, but had no trouble excepta trick on one occasion. For the purpose of extorting 
money, the Indians drove some of the cattle which crossed the Canadian River first upon a 
mountain, and then offered to get them down at $1 a head, but a negro was employed at half 
the cost. Mr. L. made a second trip to that State since the war, but found a great change in 
the people as a result of the war; on the first occasion, being very hospitable, and on the latter, 
regarding any one from the ‘North with suspicion, and treating them accordingly. On the Ist of 
January, 1868, he married Miss Irene, eldest daughter of John and Anna Smith. Mrs. Lewis 
was born in Iiudson Township; her father settled in the township as early as 1829; they have 
two children—Jay S. and May. Aside from other property, Mr. L. owns 740 acres of land, all 
in Hudson township, this county. 

THOMAS D. LYON, Pastor of Bethel German Baptist Church, Hudson; born in Hardy, 
now Grant, Co., W. Va., March 3, 1821. When about 20 years of age, Mr. L. com- 
menced teaching, which occupation he followed for many years, and, mainly through his own 
efforts, obtained an education, including a partial knowledge of German and Greek. In 1847, he 
entered the ministry, which has been his vocation since that date. He was married Oct. 26, 
1848, to Miss Mary Clark, who was born in Hampshire Co., W. Va., Aug. 29, 1820. In 1864, 
Mr. Lyon removed his’ family to Illinois, and located in Towanda Township, this county, 
and, four years later, removed. to Jfudson, his present home, They have eight children 
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living—Rebecea, wife of F. M. Snavely; Rachel A., wife of John W. Forney; Hannah, 
wife of John L. Snavely; Emily J., wife of John Sager; Mary M., wife of William Snavely ; 
S.C.; Otis B. and Franklin H Their son David died Jan. 19, 1855. 

ISAAC MESSER, farmer and stock-raiser; P. O. IIudson; born in Lexington Township, 
this county. His father, Isaac Messer, fprmerly of Pickaway Co., Ohio, settled in what is now 
Lexington Township, this county,in March, 1829, and was one of the first settlers in that part of 
the county. For further particulars, see history of Lexington Township in this work. In the 
spring of 1834, they removed to Hudson Township, which has since been the home of the subject 
of this sketch. He was married to -Miss Nancy E. Lock in 1854. She was born in Anderson 
Co., Ky. Eight children by this union, six of whom are living—William H., Elizabeth (wife of 
David Ogden), Margaret I., Mary I., Fannie H. and Leonora E.; two deceased—both died in 
infancy. Mr. M. has served as Constable one term, and School] Director several years; owns 
sixty acres of land in Hudson Township. Mis father, Isaac Messer, was born in Lancaster Co., 
Penn, May 2, 1781; died Jan. 21, 1861. In 1805, he married Miss Sidney Forbus, who was 
born in the same county and State. Her death occurred in 1848. 

WILLIAM MORROW, farmer and stock-raiser, Sec. 19; P.O. Hudson; born in Brooke now 
Hancock Co., Va., Nov. 15, 1834; he worked on his father’s farm till 28 years of age; also teach- 
ing during the winter season, and a part of the year operated the coal mines on his father’s farm. 
In 1863, he removed to Illinois, locating in this county, on the 7th of April of that year: 
the following spring, he removed to the farm where he now resides, and, after an experi- 
ence of some two months as proprietor of a ‘‘ bachelor’s hall,’’ he concluded to resign that 
position, and, therefore, married Miss J. Josephine, eldest daughter of Rev. David Robinson, of 
Beaver Co., Penn. Mrs. Morrow was born in Beaver Co., Penn.; two children by this union— 
Mattie V. and Stella. Mr. M. has served as Supervisor, four years; Collector, one year, und 
School Director, for several terms; owns one-half in 320 acres of land in Hudson Township. 
Mr. Morrow, in politics, is a decided Democrat. : 

JESSE PLATT, farmer and stock-raiser, Sec. 1; P.O. Hudson; born in what is now Cham- 
paign Co., Ill., Jan. 18, 1880; his father located there in the fall of 1829, and, about one year later, 
came to Havens’ Grove, Hudson Township, and, therefore, was among the first to settle in the 
township. The condition of the country, hardships and privations of the first settlers is best 
known by those who have had this experience, and, under the head of Township History, much 
will be found on this subject. Mr. Platt worked on his father’s farm until 23 years of age, then 
set forth as a tiller of the soil on his own account; he located on the farm where he now resides 
twenty-two years ago. He has served as Constable, one term; School Director, three terms, and 
is now serving in that capacity ; also, Commissioner of Highways. He was married in 18638 to 
Miss Jane Hinthorn, who was born in Licking Co., Ohio; five children by this union—Elizabeth 
E., James 1., William E. and Margaret F.; one deceased, George, who died 1865. Mr. Platt 
owns 260 acres of land in Hudson i ownship. 

ELIJAH PRIEST, retired farmer, Sec. 12; P.O. Hudson; born in Muskingum Co., Ohio, 
Sept. 10, 1812, but removed to Licking Co., that State, where he resided until his removal to the 
West. He is a son of James and Hannah (Anderson) Priest. The subject of this sketch, prior 
to his locating in the West, was engaged in making charcoal, and also during the winter season: 
worked in a smelting-furnace, the latter occupation requiring great care, and, also, exposure to 
intense heat. Mr. Priest reached his twenty-first birthday on the 10th of September, 1833, and 
the following day was married to Miss Rebecca Hinthorn, who was born in Licking Co., Ohio, 
Nov. 16, 1812. In June, 1884, he removed to Illinois, and, on the 8th day of the following 
month, arrived at his present home in Hudson Township, this county. Mr. Priest, like many of 
the pioneers, brought little else with him to the country than a@ strong constitution and indus- 
trious habits, which, combined with economy, have gained him a competence for life; he now 
owns 800 acres of land in Hudson and Money Creek'Townships. Mr. Priest relates many inci- 
dents of early times; and, although many of these incidents will be related in the histories of 
townships, we copy one from the ‘‘Good Old Times in McLean Co. :’’ ‘‘He ran out of provisions 
near Big Grove then called Pin Hook, now Urbana; he made many inquiries, and heard that a 
certain man had recently two sacks of meal ground at a mill; Mr. Priest wished to buy some, 
and sent a boy named Henry Moats to get it. Henry came back empty-handed, but reported 
that the man had a big corn-pone on the fire. Mr. Priest then went with the boy, and the latter 
was instructed to open the door when Priest stood by the fire. Mr. Priest offered to buy some 
meal, but was refused ; then he stood by the fire where the pone was cooking, and Henry imme- 
diately opened the door. Priest was then about to walk off with the pone, but the man 
of the house saw that he must give way, and he allowed Priest a peck of meal.’’ Mr. 
Priest had by his first wife seven children, four of whom died in infancy: only two are now 
living—James S. and George W.; their daughter Sarah died July 17, 1876; Mrs. Priest’s death 
occurred April 80, 1867. He was again married, Sept. 11, 1870,to Mrs. Minerva McCurdy; 
her maiden name was Johnston; she was born in Ohio; her death occurred Jan. 24. 1875. 

JOHN SAGER, farmer, Sec. 16; P.O. Hudson; born in Tompkins Co., N. Y., March 1, 
1818, but removed to Tioga Co., that State, when about 12 years of age, where he resided until 
his removal to the West, in 1846, locating in Stephenson Co., Ill.. in the summer of that year; 
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this was his home for eighteen years. In 1864, he removed to the farm where he now resides ; 
owns 150 acres of land in Hudson Township. Married, March 24, 1842, Miss Phoebe Meeker, 
who was born in Tompkins Co., N. Y., Oct. 4, 1817; her death occurred Feb. 14, 1875; they 
had four children, only one of whom is now living—Edgar, born Feb. 15, 1846 (now resides in 
Tludson Township); Charles W., born Feb. 18, 1843, died in Tompkins Co., N. Y., Nov. 11, 
1844; John C., born March 15, 1856, died in Stephenson Co., Il., March 24, 1858; Douglass, 
born Aug. 9, 1859, died in this township, March 5, 1870. Mr. S. was married to his present 
wife July 9, 1876; she was born in Grant Co., West Va., March 6, 1853, and is a daughter of 
Thomas D. and Mary Lyon, of Hudson; their son, Willis L., was born May 16, 1877, died Jan. 
20, 1879, Mr. and Mrs. Sager are members of Bethel German Baptist Church. 

LEWIS SAILOR, farmer and stock-raiser. Sec. 18; P.O. Hudson; born in Logan Co., 
Ohio, March 13, 1828, where he resided until 20 years of age, when he removed to Illinois, in 
the fall of 1848, stopping at Rock Island until the following spring, then removing tu what is 
now Towanda Township, this county; here he engaged in farming, manufacturing brick, and 
masonry; he built a house for Jesse Trimmer, which was the second brick dwelling built in 
Money Creek Township. In 1858, he removed to his present home; he owns eighty acres of 
land in Hudson Township; has served as Justice of the Peace two years. Married in 1850, to 
Miss Martha Dodson, who was born in Champaign Co., Ohio; six children by this union, five of 
whom are living—Mary (wife of T. C. Moats), John, Daniel D., Knowlton and Joseph H; lost 
one—Ida J., died Oct. 30, 1864. 

JOSEPH] A. SCOTT, farmer and stock-raiser, Sec. 24; P. O. Hudson; born in Beaver Co., 
Penn., July 20, 1846; when between 1 and 2 years of age, his father and mother died, and 
when about 8 years old he went to Pittsburgh, Penn., where he resided until the second year 
of the war (1862), then enlisted in Company I, 168th Ohio V. I.; while the regiment was at 
Chattanooga, soon after he entered the service, he was detailed as clerk and served in that capac 
ity about fifteen months; he went from Chattanooga to Cleveland, Tenn., and was mustered out 
ot the service in the fall of 1864. In the spring of 1868, he came West and located in Hudson, 
ihis county; owns eighty acres of land in Hudson and 240 acres in Money Creek Township. 
Married, in 1871, Miss Sarah E., daughter of Jesse and Amanda Trimmer; Mrs. Scott was 
born in Money Creek Township, this county; they have one child—Gracie A. Mr. Jesse Trim- 
mer, whose portrait appears in this work, was, with his mother, brothers and sisters, the first. to 
locate in what is now Money Creek Township. Mr. Scott is W. M. of Mosaic Lodge, No. 628, 
A., F. & A. M. 

JOHN SMITH, retired farmer; P. O. Hudson; was born in Randolph Co., N. C.; as early 
as 1824 he moved a family to Peoria, Ill., then contdining two or three houses; in the spring 
of 1830, he removed to Illinois, stopping first at Big Grove, now in Champaign Co., at the pres- 
ent site of Urbana, then an Indian trading post; the Smith family removed to what is now 
Towanda Township, this county, locating at the grove which afterward took the family name, 
aud is still called Smith’s Grove; many were the hardships and privations of these pioneers, 
more of which will be given under the head of township histories in this work. In March, 
1831, he was married to Miss Anna Ilavens, and, in the spring of 1832, settled at Havens’ 
Grove, Hudson Township, near his present home; Mrs. Smith’s father was the first to perma- 
nently lucate in the grove which now bears his name (Havens’ Grove), and also the first perma- 
nent settler within the present confines of Hudson Township; for further mention of Mr. Smith 
and other early settlers, see general history of McLean Co. and histories of Towanda and 
Hudson townships. 

DAVID SMITH, farmer and stock-raiser, Sec. 21; P. O. Hudson. Mr. Smith was born in 
Hudson Township, Dec. 31, 1836, and is a son John Smith, whose sketch is given elsewhere in 
this work. The subject of this sketch still resides on the old home farm, and their present resi- 
dence, which is still the home of his parents, is near his birth-place. In some of the rooms of 
this dwelling can be seen plastering which was put on the ceiling of the same more than forty 
years ago, and it is still in a good state of preservation. Mr. Smith’s farm consists of 410 acres 
ot land, all in Hudson Township, this county. 

JACOB Y. SNAVELY, farmer and stock-raiser, Sec. 28: P.O. Hudson; was born in Leba- 
non Co., Penn., June 22, 1826, where he resided until 22 years of age; then removed to Illinois, 
in June, 1848. In the spring of the following year, he settled on the farm where he now resides, 
which has been his home since that date. He was married June 25, 1849, to Miss Hosanna 
Beissel, who was born in Northumberland Co., Penn., Dec. 4, 1822; her father, Jacob Beissel, 
settled in Marshall Co., Ill., in May, 1839. Mr. Snavely has served as Highway Commissioner 
one term and School Director about fourteen years. They have five children—Mary B., born 
June 4; 1850; Daniel B., June 25, 1851; Moses B., Oct. 16, 1852; Kate B., Dec. 22, 1856; 
Emma B., June 22, 1862. Mr. S. owns 424 acres of land in Hudson Township. 

EPHRAIM STOTLER, farmer and stock-raiser, Sec. 11; P. O. Hudson; born in Somer- 
set Co., Penn., July 22, 1805, where he resided until his removal to Illinois, in 1855, locating 
first in Stephenson Co., in September of that year. In the fall of 1863, he removed to his present 
home in Hudson Township, this county. Owns 160 acres of farm land in Hudson Township, and 
forty acres of timber in Money Creek Township. Marricd in 1832, Miss Sarah Wagner, who 
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was born in Somerset C>., Penn Twelve children by this union, eight of whom are living— 
Maria, wife of M. Zimmerman; Sarah, wife of Joseph Long; Mary, wife of E. Newcomer, all 
now residents of Western Iowa; Rebecca, wife of W. Wilkinson, resides at Peoria, Ill.; John, 
who resides in Woodford Co., Ill.; Ephraim H., and Walter, at home, and William, now in Cali- 
fornia. They have lost four—Samuel, died April 18, 1849; Elizabeth, April 5, 1845; the others 
died in infancy. Mrs. Stotler’s death occurred Jan. 1, 1866, aged 54 years, 2 months and 9 
days. 

CHARLES TAYLOR, retired farmer; P. O. Hudson; born in Lincolnshire, England, Nov. 
8, 1831; came to this country in 1852, locating in New York city, and about one year later, 
removed to Scott Co, Ill. In the spring of 1853, he removed to Hudson Township, this county, 
where he engaged in farming. Married in 1853, Miss Sarah A. Gillham, who was born in Scott 
Co, Ill.; her father, William Gillham, was one of the early settlers of that county; one daughter 
—Eva B. Mr. Taylor owns eighty-three acres of land in Hudson Township. . 

JOHN TRIMMER, farmer and stock-raiser, Sec. 24; P. O. Hudson; born in New Jersey, 
May 16, 1823, but removed in early childhood, with his father’s family, to Illinois; the family 
stopped at Smith’s Grove, in Towanda Township, this county, in the summer of 1826 ; his father, 
John Trimmer, died soon after their arrival there, and the family then moved to what is now 
Money Creek Township, and were the first to settlein that township. The subject of this sketch 
was married in July, 1846, to Miss Rebecca Hinthorn, who was born in Indiana, Dec. 28, 1828, 
but came to Illinois when a child, her father, Stephen Hinthorn, being among the early settlers. 
The spring following their marriage, they settled on the farm where they now reside, and erected 
a log dwelling 13x18, having ground floor, except enough space covered with rough boards or 
Split logs, for table and one bed. They have had eight children—Scott, born June 13, 1847; 
James, March 17, 1849; George, March 28, 1851; Samuel, June 1, 1853; Stephen, Aug. 1, 
1855; Amanda E., March 10, 1860; Dawiel, Nov. 23, 1865. and Etta J., Sept. 8, 1867; all are 
living, except George and Amanda E.; the former died April 20, 1863, and the latter eight days 
Jater. Mr. Trimmer owns 240 acres of farm land in Hudson, and forty-five acres of timber in 
Money Creek Township. In the early history of Towanda and Money Creek Townships, further 
mention will be made of Mr. Trimmer’s family, in connection with the early settlement. 

ALFRED S. WEEKS, farmer and stock-raiser, Sec. 10; P. O. Hudson; born in Queens Co., 
N. Y., Feb. 9, 1807, where he resided until about 19 years of age, then removed to Brooklyn, 
N. Y., where he engaged as book-keeper for Stillwell, Burtis & Co., merchant tailors. In 1836, 
he cime West, and spent some three years in different parts of the State; he then returned to 
New York, but came West again in 1850, locating where he now resiles; owns 160 acres of farm 
lands, and thirty-five acres of timber, in Hudson Township. Served as Justice of the Peace four 
years; Supervisor, some eight years, and is the present incumbent; has served as school officer 
for many years. Mr. Weeks was instrumental in bringing about a re-survey of Hudson Town- 
ship, the Government survey having been very imperfectly done, few, if any corners being reg- 
ularly located. Married, in 1846, Miss Phoebe E. Burtis, who was born in New York City—one 
child, Eliza A. Mrs. Weeks’ father’s family settled in Jacksonville, Ill., in the fall of 1835; 
afterward moved to Hudson Township, this county. 


ARROWSMITH TOWNSHIP. 


ENOS ARBOGAST, farmer, Sec. 23; P. 0. Saybrook; owns 165 acres of land, worth $35 
per acre; was born in Clark Co., Ohio, Uct. 13, 1825; lived with his parents on the farm, 
engaged with his father in farming; came to this county when 15 years of age, and worked on 
a farm. te was married to Mary Morgan Sept. 6, 1849; she was born in Tennessee, Sept. 3, 
1831, and died March 25, 1868; they are the parents of eight children, five of whom are living 
—Eliza J.. Eva L., Lewis A., Myra A, Millie A.; deceased—Charles W., Bell and an infant. 
Mr. Arbogast was then married to Sophia Dunning July 14, 1869; she was born in Monroe Co., 
Ind., Dec. 15, 1837 ; the fruit of this marriage is four children—William, Alfred, Jonas A. and 
Mary A. Mr. Arbogast has held the office of School Director ten years, which office he still 
holds, and has been Pathmaster one term. Mr. Arbogast’s father was in the war of 1812; his 
parents are natives of Virginia, and Mrs. Arbogast’s parents are natives of the same State. 

JOHN L. ARBOGAST, farmer, Sec. 24; P. 0. Saybrook ; owns 180 acres of land, worth 
$35 per acre; was born in McLean Co., lll., Sept. 9, 1844; lived on the farm, assisting his father 
in farming. His father died when he was but 16 years of age, his mother having died three 
years previous. Mr. Arbogast was in the late war, and went forward to battle for his country ; 
he enlisted, in 186], in Co. G, 37th 1. V. 1; was in the battle of Pea Ridge, battle of Prairie 
Grove, Ark.; battle of Sugar Creek, Ark.; battle of Van Buren, Ark.; battle of Chalk 
Bluff, Mo.; battle at Vicksburg, Miss.; was at the taking of Yazoo City; went to New 
Orleans, thence to Brownsville, Texas, which was taken; thence to Royal, which was also 
taken; returned to Brownsville, and went from there to Chicago, where he was mustered 
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out, by general order, Oct. 4, 1864. Mr. Arbogast held the office of School Director six 
years, Collector one term, and is at present School Trustee; he also held, for four years. 
the: office of Constable in this township. He was married to Katie O. Henderson Dec. 27, 
1866; she was born in Lewis Co., Ky., Dec. 11, 1847; the fruit of this marriage is five chil- 
dren, four of whom are living, and one dead—Mary E., William H., Anna B., Sarah E., and 
Birdie, died May 15, 1875. Mrs. Arbogast’s mother’s father was in the war of 1812 

EZEKIEL ARROWSMITH, farmer, Sec. 80; P.O. Arrowsmith; owns 240 acres of fine 
farming land, worth $40 per acre. The subject of this sketch was born in Ross Co., Ohio, Oct. 
81, 1811; lived with his father on the farm, engaged in farming, until 29 years of age; went to 
Indiana, stayed one summer, and returned to Ohio. He was married to Hannah M. Harrison 
Feb. 18, 1835, who was born in Bucks Co., Penn., Dec. 18, 1818, and died Feb. 14, 1840; the 
result of this marriage was four children—Mary C. (now wife of Samuel T. Bane), Elizabeth E., 
Samuel D. and Matilda; the former is the only one now living. Mr. Arrowsmith was then 
married to Mary A. Simpson Sept. 26, 1841; she was born in Ross Co., Ohio, Dec. 23, 1814; 
the fruit of this marriage was seven children —Sarepta, James A., Eliza J. ; deceased—Martha, 
Melissa, Asa and Armelia. Mr. Arrowsmith has held the office of County Commissioner three 
years, Justice of the Peace four years, Supervisor of township four years, and School 
Director twenty years. He was among the first settlers in the township. The township, post 
office and town of Arrowsmith were all named after him. his being the first vote ever cast in the 
township. Mr, Arrowsmith is ene of the most benevolent men in this county; he is regarded as 
a public benefactor in this township, where he still resides. ; 

AUGUSTUS BRANAMAN, farmer, Sec. 22; P. O. Arrowsmith; owns forty acres, worth 
$60 per acre. Was born in Augusta (o., Va., June 1, 1834; remained with his parents 
until he became of age. His father died in the year 1846; he then took care of his mother 
until her death. [le was married to Caroline Trowbridge Sept. 8, 1867; she was born in 
Fayette Co., Ind., April 5, 1841; they are the parents of seven children—Mary, John, David, 
Clinton, Hattie, Billy, and Emma, who died Aug. 28, 1873. Mr. Branaman has held the office 
of School Trustee two terms, and Assessor five years. Mr. Branaman was in the late war, and 
enlisted in 1862, in Co. D., 94th [. V. I., of McLean Co.; was in the battle of Vicksburg and 
at the surrender of Port Hudson. Mr. Branaman served as Hospital Steward two years. 
Returned to New Orleans, then to Brownsville, Tex.; thence to Mobile, Ala.; was in several 
skirmishes up the Mississippi, several other battles and a great many skirmishes ; was sent home 
on account of sore eyes, and remained until mustered out by general orders. 

FREDERICK BUILTA, farmer, Sec. 21; P. O. Arrowsmith; was born in Prussia Noy. 28, 
1824 ; lived in Prussia nine years; came to Pennsylvania in 1834, and thence to Peoria, in this 
State, where he remained until 1863: he then came to McLean Co., where he has since resided. 
Was married to Jane Maurice Dec. 15, 1850; she was born in Cumberland Co., Penn., Dec. 
5, 1829: they are the parents of nine children—John H., George A., Thomas W., who died 
Sept. 17, 1853; Rosella J., David M., Mary E., Abraham L., Sarah A. and Frederick. Mr. 
Builta has 160 acres of land, worth $40 per acre. He has held the office of School Director. 
fifteen years. Mrs. Builta’s grandfather was in the Revolutionary war; her father in the war of 
1812. 

DOUGLASS DEMENT, farmer, Sec. 23; P. O. Arrowsmith. The subject of this sketch was 
born in Logan Co., Ill., May 11, 1849; his father died when he was but seven years old, leaving 
him and two older brothers to take care of their mother, which they did by farming; came to 
McLean Co. in 1873. Was married to Elizabeth A. Gull Feb. 22, 1875; she was born in Somer- 
set Co., Penn.. May 23, 1853; the fruits of this marriage are two children—Mary M., born Nov. 
16, 1875; Jessie C., March 15, 1878. Mr. Dement owns ninety-five acres of good farming 
land, worth $40 per acre. He and his brother raised last year, with two teams, 7,000 bushels 
of corn. His father was in the Black Hawk war. Mr. Dement’s father is a native of Virginia, 
and his mother of New York. Mrs. Dement’s parents are natives of Pennsylvania. Mr. Dement 
is a very good farmer; heis also intelligent and enterprising. 

SOLOMON F. DOWNS, farmer, Sec. 25; P.O. Saybrook; owns 120 acres of excellent 
farming land, under good cultivation, worth $40 per acre. The subject of this sketch was born 
in McLean Co., Ill., June 28, 1850. His father died when he was but 10 years old; his mother 
having died four years previous. The brothers continued to keep house together and carried on 
farming until Mr. Downs became of age. He was married to Anna E. Reid, March Mb Silt S 
she was born in Champaign Co., Ohio, April 5, 1853; the fruit of this marriage is one child— 
Lawson W., who was born Jan. 25, 1878. Mr. Downs’ father was in the Black Hawk war. He 
is a very neat farmer, having every thing in its proper place, and is an industrious, energetic 
man. Mrs. Downs is an industrious and intelligent lady. 

FRANK J. FLEISCHER, farmer; P.O. Arrowsmith; was born in Germany, Dec. 13, 1844; 
lived in Germany until 19 years of age; was a weaver by trade; came to this country and 
county in the year 1864; worked on the farm until married to R. Eky Steur, Nov. 8, 1869; she 
was born in Germany, April 7, 1844; they are the parents of six children, five of whom are 
living, viz.: Louise E., Emma L., Agnes, Otto A. and Clara; deceased, one infant. Mr. Fleischer 
still continues to farm; is well respected in his neighborhood. 
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FREDERICK C. FRIDAY, farmer, Sec. 5; P. O. Arrowsmith ; owns 108 acres, worth $34 
per acre. The subject of this sketch was born in Germany, Nov. 3, 1839; lived on the farm 
with his parents, assisting his father in farming, until 23 years of age; worked for his uncle twa 
years; came to this country June 4, 186-5; went to Tazewell Co., Ill., stayed two years and 
returned to this county. He was married to Melvina Wilson, May 23, 1867; she was born in 
Posey Co., Ind., May 28, 1841, and has had five children, only one of whom is living, viz.; 
Carl F.; the deceased are—Julia M., Joseph C., Nettie B. and Mary C. Mr. Friday has held 
the office of School Director, one term, which office he still holds, and has been Overseer of 
Roads three years. Mrs. Friday’s grandfather, on her father’s side, was in the Mexican war, 
Mr. Friday’s cash, when he came to this tuwnship, did not exceed $15, and, in a few years, he 
acquired over $4,000 worth of property. He is well respected in his neighborhood. 

JACOB HAY, farmer; P. 0. Arrowsmith. The subject of this sketch was born in Pensyl< 
vania, Dec. 16, 1811; resided with his parents on the farm until 21 years of age. Was married 
to Sarah Phipps; who was born in Richland Co., Ohio, Jan. 2, 1818; they are the parents of 
twelve children, eight of whom are living, viz.: Samuel, Isaac, Mary A., Isabelle, John, Nancy, 
Ellen and Nelly; deceased—Elizabeth, Margaret M., Jacob and Sarah J. Mr. Hay, though 68 
years of age, is an industrious, hard working man. and still continues to farm. 

S. P. HAY, farmer, Sec. 35; P. O. Arrowsmith. The subject of this sketch was ‘born in 
Richland Co., Ohio, March 24, 1839; remained at home with his parents until he was married 
to Pracilta Mordin, Dec. 7, 1865; she was born in Schuylkill Co., Penn., March 12, 1847; they 
are the parents of five children, viz.: John M., Laura B., Mary M. (the next two are twins) 
Emma and Della. Mr. Hay is quite an industrious farmer, whose principal crop is corn ; alsa 
raises oats to some extent. 

AUGUSTUS C. HAZLE ,farmer and stock-dealer, Sec. 34; P. O. Arrowsmith. The subject, 
of ihis sketch was born in Champaign Co., Ohio, May 25, 1818; lived on a farm until 23 years 
of age; engaged with his father in farming, until he was married in Ohio, to Mary A. Pember- 
ton, ec. 15, 1842; she was born in Clark Co., Ohio. May 31, 1825; they are the parents of six 
children, viz.: Elizabeth, died April 19, 1862; Philip N., born Sept. 1, 1846; Isaac N., July 1, 
1850; John O., March 9, 1852; William A., Aug. 28, 1855; James A., Aug. 28, 1855; the last 
named beingtwins. Mr. Hazle has held the office of School Director, fifteen years, and Overseer 
of Roads, twelve years. Mr. Hazle owns 160 acres of excellent farming land, worth $50 per 
acre. Mr. Hazle, when married, had only about $50 worth of property, but by his industry, 
economy and perseverance has accumulated about $9,000 worth of property, besides $3,600 he 
has given to his boys. Ilis father was in the war of 1812, and Mrs. Hazle’s father was also in 
the same war... 

HENRY FRY, farmer; P. O. Arrowsmith. The subject of this sketch was born in Wayne 
Co., Ohio, April 21, 1880; his father died when he was quite young, leaving his mother and sis- 
ter in his care, being the oldest son; he continued to support his mother and sisters. by working 
at home part of the time, and worked out by the month until he married Susannah Darnell, 
Dec. 20, 1849; she was born in Holmes Co., Ohio, Aug. 16, 1833; they are the parents of four. 
teen children, ten of whom are living—Serilla J., Rebecca, Mary I., John H., Stephen A. D., 
Barbara A., James W. L., Lucy E., Susannah and Matilda; the names of the deceased are— 
Catherine E., died May 1, 1865; Eliza E., died March 8, 1865; Frances M., died March 8, 
1867; Samantha, died Jan. 19, 1867. Mr. Fry was married in Ohio, and came to this State in 
the fall of 1858, and still continues to farm, his principal crop being corn; he is very industri- 
ous and energetic. 

ANDREW C. JONES, farmer, Sec. 24; P. O. Arrowsmith; owns 200 acres; was born in 
Union Co., Penn., March 15, 1816; removed with his father; assisted his father in farming and 
tanning until married to Eleanor Arrowsmith. May 19, 1836; she was born in Ross Co., Ohio, 
April 16, 1818; they are the parents of seven children, two of whom are living—Mary E. (now 
wife of S. E. Clive), Margaret E. (now wife of J. R. Lorimer); deceased—llenry L., Benjamin 
N., Norman A., John W., Samuel A. Mr. Jones came to this county in 1839, hence was one of 
the pioneers of this county, assisting to turn it from a wilderness to its present prosperous con-. 
dition. Mr. Jones has been very industrious, but his losses have been considerable, losing 
* twenty-seven head of horses since he has been in this county ; notwithstanding, he has accumu. 
eames property, owning 200 acres of fine farm land, besides town property in Arrow 
smith. 

PHILIP KELLER, farmer; P. 0. Arrowsmith. The subject of this sketch was born in 
Ohio, July 31, 1840; lived with his parents until 21 years of age, assisting his father on the 
farm until} he came to this county, in 1864. Was married to Mary E. Arrowsmith, May 28, 
1868; she was born in McLean Co., Ill.; they are the parents of five children—Rosa A., born 
Feb. 16, 1869; Nancy C., born Nov. 10, 1871; John W., born Dec. 18, 1872; Nettie M.. born 
Oct. 5, 1875; Oliver P., born March 17, 1878. Mr. Keller still continues to farm, his principal 
crop being corn. He had a brother instantly killed by a falling stick of timber, while raising a barn, 

JAMES M. KEPNER, farmer, Sec. 36: P. O. Saybrook. The subject of this sketch was 
born in Juniata Co., Penn., April 17, 1842; remained with his father, engaging in farming and 
the lumber business; came to this county in 1866. Was married in Pennsylvania, to Margaret 
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RK. Campbell, April 23, 1863; sbe was born in Franklin Co., Penn., Aug. 14, 1842; they are the 
parents of four children—John M., Elizabeth R., Frances M. and William C. Mr. Kepner has 
eighty acres of fine farming land, and abont one-fourth of an acre in raspberries, of which he 
had about ten bushels last year. He has about $7,000 coming to him from his father’s estate— 
his father having died lately. He is very industrions and economical, and Mrs. Kepner is very 
industrious and intelligent. 

FRANKLIN KIMLER, farmer, Sec. 22; P. O. Arrowsmith; owns 320 acres of land, worth 
$40 per ucre; was born in Montgomery Co., Ind., Nov. 16, 1831; remained with his father on 
the farm until 21 years of age, assisting him in farming and blacksmithing; moved to this 
county at the age of 7 years; settled southwest of Le Roy; lived one year there; moved to 
where the town of Le Roy now stands, still farming and working at his trade, and was married 
to Jane Pemberton May 18, 1856; she was born in Fountain Co., Ind.; they are the parents of 
four children—James E., born April 5, 1857; Elizabeth A., Jan. 18, 1860; Mary B., Oct. 2, 
1861; Frank A., April 24, 1867. Elizabeth E., now wife of Austin HH. Vanscoyoc, of Kansas. 
Mr. Kimler has held the office of School Director eight years; he was in the late war, enlisting 
Sept. 4, 1861, in Co. I, 39th I. V. I., and served three years; was in the battle of Drury’s Bluf, 
Va., also in the battle of Fort Wagner. S. C, and several other battles and skirmishes; was 
mustered out by general order. Mr. Kimler had no property to speak of, when married; but 
has, at present, about $13,000 worth of property, which he has accumulated by industry, econ- 
omy and perseverance, made mostly by farming and raising cattle hogs and horses; his prin- 
cipal crop has been corn. 

JOHN A. LARIMER, merchant and Postmaster, Arrowsmith; was born in Fayette Co., 
Ohio, April 23, 1839; lived with his parents until 1848, when he came to this county; moved 
to Bloomington, and lived with his father until he enlisted (August, 1861) in Co. C, 33d I. V. ile 
was in the battle of Pilot Knob and battle at Fredericktown, Mo.; fought Jeff. Thompson ; 
thence to Arcade and wintered there; went to Vicksburg May 1, 1863: crossed the Mississippi 
River; was the first Union soldier landed on that side of the river; went to Magnolia Hills, and 
was there fired on by the rebels; the fire was returned, and the fight lasted all day—Mr. Lar- 
imer being in the hottest part of the battle; they were then engaged in one continual skirmish, 
until they got to Jackson, Miss.; after taking this place, the army moved toward Vicksburg ; 
Mr. Larimer was then engaged in the great battle at Champion Hills; the rebel line was broken 
at 4 o’clock in the afternoon. During the march back to Black River bridge, Mr. Larimer 
helped to eat the supper prepared for Pemberton; he was then ordered to Black River bridge, 
where a charge was made on the works, taking several thousand prisoners and a number of guns; 
the rebels retreated after burning the bridge; Mr. Larimer was wounded by a shell from the 
enemy’s guns in this battle; he was then in the siege of Vicksburg; was slightly wounded by a 
shell from the enemy’s guns; was at the taking of Esperanza by siege, when he went to Texas 
and scouted around until January; he then re-enlisted for three years, and was in several other 
battles; was mustered out by general order Dec, 8, 1865. Mr. Larimer came home from the 
army, and engaged with his father in farming until he married Elizabeth J. Cowan Feb. 13, 
1868; she was born in Clark ©o., Ohio, May 24, 1845; the fruit of this marriage is four chil- 
dren—Eddy C., Robert P., William O. and Anna B., who died Aug. 23, 1878. Mr. Larimer 
commenced the mercantile business in the tewn of Arrowsmith in 1871, keeping, as, he always 
has, a splendid stock of dry goods, groceries, boots and shoes, hats, caps, etc., on hand. His 
expericnce in purchasing goods has enabled him to keep a better class of goods on hand, and to 
sell lower than any other store in Arrowsmith. Mr. Larimer has held the office of Supervisor 
of township two years, and was appointed Postmaster at Arrowsmith in 1872, which office he 
still holds. He is universally esteemed by all who know him. He is decidedly a business man 
—very intelligent and pleasant. Mrs. Larimer is also highly respected, and is a very intelligent 
lady. Mr. Larimer owns a house, lot and storehouse in Arrowsmith. 

JOHN D, LANDERS, farmer; P. O. Ellsworth; was born in Christian Co., Ky., Jan, 17, 
1824; lived with his parents on the farm until 11 years of age; moved with his parents to this 
county Oct. 17, 1835; drove ox-team in summer, and went to school in winter; drove two droves 
of cattle to Wisconsin in the year 1844; came home, went to Kentucky, stayed one’ year, 
returned and ran his father’s farm and mill one year. Enlisted in the Mexican war June, 1846, 
in Co. B, 4th Regiment I. V. I., and served twelve months; was in the siege and capture of 
Vera Cruz, the battle of Cerro Gordo, where he was wounded in the left hand, and several skir- 
mishes; was mustered out by general order. Returned home, and engaged in breaking prairie 
and farming for about three years. He was married to Melinda A. Lash Mareh 7, 1850; she 
was born in Ohio; died April 5, 1874; there were nine children by this marriage, viz., 
Adaline, Ira, Samuel, Perry, Myra, Sallie, Olif, Ella and Zanlda. Mr. Landers was then mar- 
ried to Charlotte Driskill, April 12, 1877; she was born in Defiance Co., Ohio, Dec. 23, 1849 ; 
the fruit of this marriage is one child—John David, Jr., born May 25,1878 Mr. Landers owns 
208 acres of farm land, under good cultivation, and has considerable influence in his neighbor- 
hood. Mr. Landers has held office of School Director twenty years; School Treasurer, three 
years; Assessor, three years, and Supervisor, one term. THis grandfather lived to be 114 years 
of age; his father is 81 years old, and still attends to business. 
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JOHN MARSH, farmer and stock-dealer; P. O. Arrowsmith ; was born in Seneca Co., N. 
Y., March 14, 1828; lived on the farm with his father in that State until 12 years of age, then 
moved with his parents to the Western Reserve, in Ohio; stayed there twelve years, engaging 
with his father in farming and dairying; came to this county when 24 years of age. Was mar- 
ried in Ohio to Eliza Hobart, March 3, 1852; she was born in Ohio March 14, 1828: they are 
the parents of eight children, viz., John F., Rena B., George A., Mary A., Elma C., Harry H., 
Eunice A. and Ruth A. Mr. Marsh has held the office of Commissioner of Highways seventeen 
years, and School Director twelve years. Mr Marsh had very little property when he came 
to this county, but now owns 668 acres of the tinest farming lands in the county; he has planted 
about twelve acres of the willow on the northwest of his dwelling-house, which makes a very 
fine wind-break; Mr. Marsh’s farm is one of the best improved in the township; he is a man of 
great influence in the neighborhood, where he has lived for a number of years. Mrs. Marsh is 
an educated and accomplished lady ; in fact, the family are in very high standing. Mr. Marsh 
has made considerable money raising sheep. having made sheep and mules a specialty. 

ANSON MARSH, farmer, Sec. 4; P. O. Arrowsmith; owns eighty acres, worth $35 per 
acre; was born in Seneca Co., N. Y. July 25, 1832; lived with his parents ona farm until 
engaging with his father in farming, the lumber business, working a stone-quarry. ete., until 22 
years of age; he came to this county about the year 1854; worked by the month ona farm 
until he married Sarah M. Wampler, Nov. 29, 1861; she was born in Highland Co., Ohio, Dec. 
5, 1835; they are the parents of nine children, seven of whom are living, viz.; Henry M. W.. 
Theodocia, Mary J.. Willian W., Luis E., George I. and Laura A.; deceased—Florence M. and 
Alice. Mr. Marsh has held the office of School Director eight years, and Overseer of Roads 
several terms His parents are natives of New York; Mrs. Marsh’s father is a native of Vir- 
ginia, and her mother of Ohio. 

FRANK MARSH, farmer, Sec. 19; P. O. Arrowsmith; was born in McLean Co., Ill., April 
10, 1853; lived with his parents on the farm, engaging with his father in farming until 19 years 
of age; then farmed three years for himself on his father’s farm, and was then married to 
Amanda J. Wampler, Dec. 24, 1874; she was born in McLean Co., Ill., Aug. 2, 1854; the fruit 
of this marriage is one child—Goldie, who was born July 14, 1876. Mr. Marsh owns sixty 
acres of very fine farm land, probable value, $35 per acre, under good cultivation. Mr. Marsh’s 
parents are’natives of Ohio, and Mrs. Marsh’s of Virginia. 

JOHN MURPIIY, farmer, Sec. 5; P. 0. Arrowsmith; owns 120 acres of excellent farming 
Jand under good cultivation; was born in Ireland, Dec. 26, 1823; lived with his parents on a 
* farm until 24 years of age; came to this country, first to New York, next to Cincinnati, and then 
to Kentucky, where he was married to Margaret Jones, April 22, 1852; she was born in Flem- 
ing Co., Ky., Jan. 12, 1835. They are the parents of nine children—William A , John J., Mary 
E., Thomas, Eddy B., Susan B. and Kate M.; deceased—Mary E. died in 1856; George A. died 
Sept. 23, 1875. 

THOMAS O'BRIEN, farmer, Sec. 14; P. O. Arrowsmith; the subject of this sketch was 
born in Ireland, April 28, 1831; lived with his parents, in Ireland, until 17 years of age, when 
he hired to J. Cull, a stockman, to drive fat cattle to market and fairs, looking after them while 
there; came to this country at the age of 21 years; came first to New York, stayed one year, 
then came to McLean Co.—farmed three years. Was then married to Mary Smith, April 28, 
1856 ; she was born in Ireland, March 25, 1839. The fruit of this marriage is eleven children, 
of whom six are living, five dead—Lawrence, Thomas, John, Peter, James E. and Hugh; 
deceased—John died in 1858; Anna died in 1853, and one infant; Rosanna died in 1868, and 
Thomas in 1868. Mr. O’Brien owns seventy-seven acres of excellent farming land under good 
cultivation. He has held the office of School Director three years, which office he still holds. 
jte had a brother killed in the late war. Mrs. O’Brien had a brother wounded in the battle of 
Prairie Grove, in Arkansas. 

ENOCH OROHOOD, mechanic, Arrowsmith. The subject of this sketch was born in Virginia 
June 1, 1828; remained with his parents until 19 years of age; emigrated to Union Co., Ohio; 
came from Ohio, in 1849, to Sangamon Co.. this State, and remained until 1850; then to 
Christian Co., where he remained until 1852; moved to Bloomington on the I3th day of 
November, 1852. Was previously married in Ohio, to Anna Brown, Aug. 15, 1849; she was born 
in Cumberland Co., Penn., Dec. 1, 1829. They are the parents of ten children—Edwin L., Enoch 
W., Anna B., Eva, Nellie F. and Colun R.; deceased—Mary k., who died Feb. 2, 1856; James L., 
who died Feb. 21, 1864; Charles, who died in 1868; Joseph M , who died July 4, 1872. Mr. 
Orohood held the office of City Alderman, in the city of Clinton. His father was in the war of 
1812. Mr. Orohood carried on the business of manufacturing bugg es, wagons and plows, very 
extensively in Clinton, II]., for twelve years, being a natural mechanic, and gave good satisfaction 
during that time. He is well read on general subjects. 

O. PAULDING, physician, Arrowsmith. The subject of this setch’* was born in Asia, 
while his parents were there on a missionary tour. Mr. Paulding’s parents having died when he 
was young, he knows but little of his early history. He has had the benefit of a goo! education ; 
he graduated at Amberly College, where he received a diploma for the practice of medicine, 
which profession he still follows. His residence is in the town of Arrowsmith, where he is now 
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practicing. He has built upa fine practice in the town and vicinity, in the past year, and is 
looked upon by all as an able physician, highly talented and very energetic. 

JAMES F. PAYNE, farmer, Sec 22; P. 0. Arrowsmith; owns sixty acres of very fine farm 
land, worth $65 per acre. The subject of this sketch was born in Monroe Co., lnd., Jan. 31, 
1831 and lived with his father on the farm until 21 years of age. He was married to Martha A. 
Gray, April 8, 1851; she was born in Monroe Co., Ind., April 7, 1832. The fruit of this mar- 
riage has been seven children, six of whom are living—George W., now engaged in buying grain 
in Arrowsmith ; Andrew J., also engaged in buying grain in Arrowsmith; John M., Jacob [., 
Tabitha BE. and William H.; deceased—Martha E. Mr. Payne has held the office of School 
Director seven years, and has been Township Collector from the year 1861 to 1864. Mr. Payne 
is well respected in his neighborhood. 

. JOHN SMITH, farmer, Sec. 20; P.O. Arrowsmith; owns forty-five acres, worth $45 per 
acre; was born in Ross Co., Ohio, March 22, 1821. Lived and farmed with his father, and occa- 
sionally worked out by the month. Remained in Ohio until 21 years of age; came to this State 
and thence to California, in the year 1850, and, while his party were crossing the plains, a large 
water-spout passed within thirty yards of them. He was married to Maria Rider Aug. 13, 
1863. She was born in Ohio Sept. 24, 1843. They are the parents of eight children, viz. : 
William [1., Ella C., who died April 12,.1868; Idalia, Nona H., George M.. Anna, Francis L., 
Milo A. Mr. Smith’s grandfather was in the Black Hawk war, and Mrs. Smith’s grandfather 
on her mother’s side was in the war of 1812. She is one of the survivors of the Kansas drouth 
of 1860. 

JACOB SMITH, farmer, Sec. 24; P. O. Saybrook: owns 258 acres of land, worth $10 per 
acre ; was born in Switzerland Co., Ind., April 21, 1817. Resided on a farm with his parents, 
assisting his father in farming; worked out by the month. Came to this county in the spring of 
1833, being the first settler in this township, helping to change it from a barren wilderness to a 
fruitful field of plenty. He was married to Rosana Newcom April 20,142. She was born in 
Clark Co., Ohio, April 9, 1820. They are the parents of seven children, three living and four 
dead, viz.: Charles W., Lucinda J., Joseph P.; deceased —Ethan A., died in the late war, of 
typhoid fever, March 25, 1864; Albert R., Anna J. and Mary E. Mr. Smith hag held the office 
of School Director twelve years; held the office of Commissioner of Highways two terms, which 
office he still holds. and held the office of Supervisor of this township three or four years. Mr. 
Smith had but very little property when he came to this county; it did not exceed $200; but, by 
industry, economy and perseverance, has accumulated about $15,000 worth of property, consist- 
ing mostly of land. Mr.and Mrs. Smith have been very liberal in donating money for benevolent 
purposes. Mrs. Smith donated $50 to assist in building a church, 

WILLIAM SPENCER, farmer and stock-raiser; P. O. Arrowsmith. The subject of this 
sketch was born in Licking Co., Ohio, Oct. 11,1842; resided with his father on the farm until 19 
veirs of age, bis mother having died when he was but 6 years old; engaged with his father in 
farming until he came to McLean Co., in 1855; settled in Le Roy, and remained there three years. 
attending school a portion of the time. Mr. Spencer was in the late war, enlisting in 1861 in 
Co. 1, 89th I. V. 1.; was in battle of Winchester and the skirmish at Black Water, Va.; was in 
the siege and capture of Fort Sumter; in battle at Morris’ Island and Fort Wagner; re-enlisted 
Jan. 1, 1864, and was in battle of Drury’s Bluff; siege of Petersburg; assisted in the taking of 
Petersburgh ; went to Southeast Virginia; mustered out by general order, and returned home. 
He was married to Mary E. Cline Jan. 3, 1869; she was born in Putnam Co., Ohio, June 21, 1857; 
they are the parents of two children—Emma M., born March 19, 1870; Eva D., Oct. 9, 1873. 
Mr. Spencer owns 240 acres of excellent farming land, under good cultivation, his crop being 
mostly corn, which he has fed to hogs and cattle until the last four years, 

IRA A STOUT, farmer, Sec. 6; P. O. Ellsworth. Owns 160 acres of land, worth $35 per 
acre; was born ia Guernsey Co.,Ohio; went to school part of the time. Was married to Alice Pan- 
cake Feb. 25, 1875; she was born in Noble Co., Ind.; they are the parents of two children— 
David and Harry. The subject of this sketch has held the office of School Director, two terms ; 
Town Clerk, two terms, and School Trustee. which office he still holds. 

MADISON WILLAN, farmer; P. O. Ellsworth; was born in Henry Co., Ky., Sept: 5, 
1847; lived with his parents on the farm until 14 years of age; engaged with his tather in farm- 
ing; went to Indiana; stayed until 1865; came to this county, and married Jane Richardson, 
Jan. 18, 1872; she was born in Scotland April 5, 1850; the fruit of this marriage is one child— 
La Fayette, who was born May 7, 1875. Mr. Willan’s father is a native of England, and his 
mother of Kentucky. Mrs. Willan’s parents are natives of Scotland. 

THOMAS B. WATTS, farmer and school teacher; P.O. Arrowsmith. The subject of this 
sketch was born in the State of Delaware, June 23, 1848; remained with his parents until 18 
years of age, engaging with his father in farming in summer and going to school in winter. Mr. 
Watts attended thé State Normal School at Bloomington, McLean Co., two and a half years: 
commenced teaching school at the age of 21. and continued for about twelve years. Mr. Watts was 
so successful in teaching that he retained his position in one school, in the city of Peoria, IIl., for 
n period of six years. Mr. Watts has been teaching in this county for about two years. Was 
married to Louise L. Odelin May 27, 1867; she was born in the State of Vermont March 27, 
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1848; they are the parents of three children—Littie M., born Jan. 18, 1878; Cora B., May 11, 
1875; B. A., June 3, 1877. Mr. Watts lives on his father’s farm, and is a man of more than 
ordinary intelligence. Mrs. Watts is an Eastern lady, of refinement and taste. 
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WIYETT ADAMS, farmer and stock-raiser, Sec. 17; P.O. Downs; one of the early pioneers of 
McLean Co. ; was born Feb. 1, 1828, in Warren Co., Ky. His father, Jesse Adams, emigrated 
to Illinois in October, 1830, and entered land in Old ‘town Township, where he lived until his 
decease, which occurred in 1843. He was married in Virginia to Elizabeth Goodman; she was 
born in Tennessee, and died in Iowa in 1865. They were the parents of twelve children, of 
whom ten are now living. The subject of this sketch remained upon the home farm until 19 
years of age, when, upon the 25th of March, 1847, he was married to Charity Bishop; she was 
born in Perry Co., Ohio, Oct 18, 1826. They have ten children now living, viz.: Mary E., born 
Jan. 3, 1851, now Mrs. John Holforty ; Joseph, a music teacher, born Feb. 9, 1852; Hannah E., 
May 9, 1853, now Mrs. Wamsley, of Heyworth; Martin L., Oct. 14, 1854; May Dora, Dec. 15, 
1855; Harriet L., Jan. 12, 1859, now Mrs. Frank Cowden; Liddie Celia, April 22, 1860; Icha- 
bod M., Jan. 11, 1862; Sarah J., Aug. 30, 1865, and Nettie, Feb. 17, 1870. Upon the marriage 
of Mr. A., he rented land, upon which he farmed for three years, when he entered ninety acres 
of his present place, at $1.25 per acre, to which he has since added by purchase, until he now 
owns 247 acres, which he has secured by his own exertions. He settled upon his present place 
in 1849, when he had only two neighbors on the priirie, and east it was perfectly wild for five 
miles, not a house being located within that distance. His milling was done at Mackinaw, a 
distance of fifty miles, making the trip from four to seven days with oxen; afterwards at Bloom- 
ington, a distance of twelve miles. He assisted in organizing the township in 1857. Mr. Adams 
has held many township and school offices among which we mention Highway Commissioner and 
School Director. Mrs. Adams-is a daughter of Jacob Bishop, who emigrated from Perry (o., 
Ohio, and located in Randolph Grove in the fall of 1829, where he now lives at the advanced 
age of 82 years. Mr. and Mrs. Adams were in Bloomington when there was but one dry-goods 
store in the place, neither mill nor churches. 

CHARLES ALLEN, farmer, Sec. 32; P.O. Heyworth ; born in Marion Co., Ohio, May 19, 1845. 
His father, David S. Allen, was born in Pennsylvania, and emigrated to Ohio, then to Hlinois, 
and located in Padua Township, McLean Co., in 1845. Here he entered eighty acres of prairie 
and twenty of timber, upon which he lived until 1860, when, after living in Christian Co. three 
years, he returned to McLean Co. and settled in Downs Township, where he died, March 17, 
1864. He married, in Ohio, Betsey Love; she died in McLean Co. in 1848, and lies buried in 
the Dawson grave yard, in Padua Township. The subject of this sketch lived with his parents 
until the winter of 1864, when he enlisted in the 150th I. V. I., and went forward to battle for 
the Union. fle was forwarded to the front, and, during the year 1864, was engaged upon duty 
in Alabama, Tennessee, Georgia, and, in the spring of 1865, he was discharged, and returned to 
Downs Township, and followed farming upon rented land until 1871, when he purchased his 
present place of 100 acres, upon which he then settled and has since lived. His marriage with 
Charity E. Cusey was celebrated Dec. 30, 1868. They have two children—John Cusey, born 
Oct. 22. 1871; Charles A., June 11, 1876. Mrs. Allen was born in McLean Co., Nov. 21, 1844. 
She isa daughter ot Senator John Cusey, one of the early settlers of McLean Co., whose biog- 
raphy appears in this work. 

C. E. BARCLAY, farmer, Sec. 19; P.O. Downs; born in Mason Co., Ky., Sept. 10, 1824. 
His father, Stephen Barclay, was born in Brown Co., Ohio, Aug. 11, 1800. He was married i in 
Kentucky to Nancy Downing. She -was born March 22, 1800, in Kentucky. They were the 
parents of six children, as follows—Susan, now Mrs. Sylvester Peasley, born June 7, 1822; 
Charles E,, Sept. 10, 1824 ; Harriet P., March 2 1827; James, May 14, 1829; Sarah, April 25, 
1832; William, Feb. 16, 1885—the last four aredeceased. The subject of this sketch was brought 
up to farm labor, with his father, until 28 years of age, when, in the fall of 1853, he emigrated 
to Illinois, and the year of 1854, farmed upon the place of Campbell Wakefield, in Randolph 
Township, and in the fall of 1854, purchased his present place of 160 acres, which was in a wild 
state, and which he has brought from its wild prairie condition to its present high state of culti- 
vation, by his own hard labor. He was one of the first settlers upon the prairie; but a very few 
houses were in view at the time of his locating here. He has followed farming constantly during 
his residence here, and for the past fifteen years has been engaged in feeding and shipping stock. 
His marriage with Angeline Biggers, was celebrated May 19, 1850. She was born in Mason Co., 
Ky., Jan. 23, 1832. She died in McLean Co., June 4, 1867, leaving seven children—.James S., 
born July 29, 1851; Mary A., Aug. 19, 1853; Nancy S , April lee 1855, (the above three are 
married and live in Kansas); Charles D., Sept. 9, 1857; Jowe ee May 21, 1860; Susan P., Feb. 
20, 1862; George E. Pe 23, 1865—the last four are now w living at home. His marriage with 
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Elizabeth Willhoit was celebrated Jan. 23, 1868. She was born in Owen Co., Ky., May 8, 1842, 
she wasa danghter of Willis C. and Maria (Hancock) Willhoit, who emigrated from Kentucky 
and located in McLean Co., Ill., in the spring of 1852. Mr. Willhoit died in McLean Co., April 
9, 1873. Mrs. Willhoit is still living; is now in the 74th year of herage. They were the parents. 
of ten children, eight of whom lived to grow up; seven are now living; six of them are living 
in McLean Co. The children of Charles E., and Elizabeth (Willhoit) Barclay were five in num- 
ber—Lillie M., born March 7, 1869; Willis J., Nov. 1, 1870; Harry T., May 8, 1872; Hattie E., 
Aug. 20, 1875; William E., June 25, 1877. Of township and school offices he has had his full 
share, among which we mention Assessor for three terms, Commissioner of Highways three terms, 
School Director ten years, Town Clerk one year, and one of the Board of School Trustees for 
fourteen years, and other petty offices. 

WILLIAM R. BARTON, farmer, Sec. 29; P. O. Heyworth. One of the oldest settlers of 
McLean Co.; born in Union Co., Ind.. Oct. 13, 1823; his father, Samuel Barton, was born in 
Loudonn Co., Va., in 1794. THe emigrated from Virginia to Pennsylvania, thence to Union Co., 
Ind, He was married in Pennsylvania to Hannah Pitznoggle. She was born in Pennsylvania, 
of German descent. She died about the year 1846, in Boone Co., Ind. Mr. Barton now lives in 
Boone Co., Ind., where he has lived for nearly half acentury. He is now 85 years of age. They 
were the parents of nine children, of whom six are now living. The subject of this sketch lived 
upon the farm of his father, until 1855, when he emigrated West, and located in Downs Town- 
ship, and in the spring of 1856, purchased forty acres of his present place, upon which he then 
settled, and where he has since lived. He has since added, by purchase, until he now owxs 
eighty acres of well-improved land, which he ha3 secured by his own hard labor, energy and 
industry. Tis marriage with Louisa A Sweet, was celebrated Oct. 17, 1844. She was born in. 
Henry Co., Ind., Jan. 17, 1828. She died March 5, 1868. They were the parents of twelve 
children, of whom nine are now living—Eli, Catharine, Albert, John, Charles, Milton, William, 
Mary and Ellen; of the above children, John was born Jan. 17, 1854; he was united in marriage 
with Lizzie J. Cruff, Feb. 10, 1875; she was born in Indiana, Jan. 29, 1852. She was a daughter 
of William Cruff, who located in Bloomington, in 1856, an-1 now lives in MeLean Co. 

DAVID F. BAYLOR, farmer, Sec. 8; P.O. Downs; one of the early settlers of McLean 
Co., Ill.; born in Champaign Co., Ohio, Sept. 27, 1832; he is a son of Jacob Baylor, who was 
born iu Pennsylvania. May 16, 1805, and emigrated to Ohio, and located in Champaign Co., Ohio- 
He was married, March 25, 1880, to Nancy Beatly ; she was born in Champaign Co., Ohio, Aug. 
30, 1810, ; she now lives upon the old place, where they located thirty-nine years ago. He fol- 
lowed farming and teaming in Ohio until 1837, when he emigrated to Illinois with his family 
and located at Blooming Grove, and, in 1889, located on Sec. 8, Downs Township, where he 
secured eighty acres of land, npon which he settled, and where he lived until his decease, which 
occurred Jan. 6, 1848. He frequently made trips by team to Chicago, taking up grain, and 
bringing back salt, groceries, etc., the trip consuming upward of two weeks; he also made 
trips to St. Lonis, taking grain to market and freighting back goods for Bloomington merchants; 
he continued farming and teaming until he had accumulated 200 acres of land at the time of his 
death; they were the parents of eight children, of whom five are living. The subject of this. 
sketch emigrated to Illinois with his parents in 1837, and lived upon the home farm nntil 1866, 
when he located upon his present place, where he has since lived; he has eighty acres in his 
home farm, and also an interest in the old homestead. His marriage with Annette R. Mannen, was 
celebrated April 12, 1859; she was born in McLean Co., !ll., Feb. 15, 1840; she died April 17, 
1864, leaving two children—Cary O., born April 6, 1860; Maria I., born Nov. 25, 1862. He 
was united in marriage with Clara B. Philips, Nov. 19,1865; she was born in Greene Co., Penn., 
Jan. 7, 1842; they were the parents of five children, of whom four survive—Maggie F., born 
in 1867; Francis B., born April 22, 1868; Eliott H., born Aug. 17, 1872; Vera L., born. 
Oct. 8, 1475. The deceased, Alfred N., was born Ang. 18, 1870; died Aug. 5, 1872. 

HENRY CLAY BISHOP, farmer, Sec. 5; P. O. Downs; one of the oldest living settlers of 
Downs Township; born in Clark Co., Ohio, Dec., 3, 1824; he was ihe second son of William 
Bishop, who was born Sept. 8, 1794, in Virginia. During the war of 1812, he wax a teamster, 
and went to Fort Meigs and Fort Wayne. About the year 1820, he went to Virginia and mar- 
ried Margaret Lake; she was born in Virginia in 1803 ; she is now living in Bloomington at the 
advanced age of 76 years; they were the parents of nine children, who lived to grow up, eight 
of whom are now living. In 1833, he came to Illinios and located upon Sec. 30, Old Town 
Township, McLean Co.; upon their arrival here they were obliged to sleep in a wagon for three. 
weeks, and lived in the abandoned hut of a hunter for the first winter, and the following year, 
bnilt the Six-Mile House, a double log cabin, which was used for many years as a stopping place 
for travelers. He entered land, to which he afterward added until he had 2,000 acres; of their 
children, eight are now living; three of the sons are farming in this county; one is a physician 
of Bloomington, and one a physician of Chicago. Mr. Bishop was a man universally respected, 
and died Oct. 5, 1825, at the advanced age of 61 years. The subject of this sketch remained at 
home until 1852, when he went to California overland, crossing the Rocky Mountains at South Pass; 
there were six in the party, and they had two teams of cows hitched to the wagons; the trip con- 
sumed five months: he remained in California until 1856, the most of the time being engaged. 
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in mining , he then returned and engaged in farming, which business he has since successfully 
followed ; he located upon his present place in 1865, where he has 355 acres, upon which he has 
good farm-buildings, and some town property in Normal. 

GEORGE BISHOP, farmer, Sec. 10; P.O. Downs; born in Randolph Township, McLean 
Co., Ill., Nov. 28, 1848; he isason of James Bishop, who was born in Champaign Co., Ohio, 
and emigrated to Illinois and located in Randolph Township at a very early day. The subject 
of this sketch attended the common school in his youth, and completed his education at the Nor= 
mal University at Bloomington, after which he remained with his father until the 7th of March, 
1871, when he was united in marriage with Susan Welch; she was born in McLean Co., IIl., 
Sept. 24, 1850: she is a daughter of Henry Welch, one of the pioneers of McLean Co., whose 
sketch also appears in this work. Upon the marriage of Mr. Bishop, he commenced farming for 
himself, which business he has since successfully followed; he removed upon his present place 
in 1873, where he is engaged in farming 240 acres, all under a good state of cultivation; they 
have four children by this union—Ella, born Jan. 28, 1872; James H., Feb. 28, 1874 ; William 
L. W., May 6, 1876; Alfred F , April 6, 1878. 

ARTHUR A. BISHOP, farmer; P.O. Downs; born in Randolph Township, McLean Co., HL., 
April 10, 1855; he is a son of James Bishop, one of the old settlers who emigrated from Ohio, and 
located in McLean Co., at a very earlyday. Thesubject of this sketch attended the coramon schools 
in his boyhood, and assisted his father in farming until 22 years of age, when he was united in 
marriage with Susan Welch; she was born in Downs Township, Sept. 7, 1856 ; she was a daughter of 
George Welch, who was born in Vigo Co., Ind., in 1829, and emigrated to Illinois with his mother 
and lucated in Downs Township in 1885; he was married to Jane Miller; she was born in Ohio 
in 1835; she died in Downs Township, Oct. 1865; Mr. Welch died Nov. 20, 1856. ‘The children 
of Arthur A. and Susan (Welch) Bishop are two in number—George Welch, born Nov. 10, 1877; 
Charles E., born March 27,1878. Upon the marriage of Mr. Bishop, he settled upon his present 
place, where he has since followed farming; he has eighty acres of good prairie land, and ten 
acres of timber in Randolph Township. 

WESLEY BROWN, farmer; P. O. Le Roy; born in Muskingum Co., Ohio, Nov. 1, 1837, 
He is a son of John Brown, who was born in the same county and State, and now lives in Padua 
Township, McLean Co. Wesley Brown remained with his father, in Ohio, until 1855, when he 
emigrated to Illinois and located in McLean Co., and on Dee. 1, 1859, he was united in mar- 
riage with Sarah E. Case; she was born in McLean Co, Sept. 27, 1840; she is a daughter of 
Lewis Case. one of the early pioneers of McLean Co., and whose biography appears among the 
sketches of Old Town Township, in another part of this work. Upon the marriage of Mr, 
Brown, he rented land, upon which he farmed until 1862, when he purchased his present place 
upon time, and in 1864, lost his residence and contents by fire, which was a serious drawback ; 
but he has since erected a good house, and paid for his farm of 160 acres by his own hard labor, 
in which he has been nobly assisted by his wife; their children were seven in number, of whom 
six are now living, viz., Lewis E., John E., Charles W., Mary O., Salina L. and Roy W.; 
the deceased died in infancy. Mr. and Mrs. Brown have been members of the Protestant. 
Methodist Church since 1857; Mr. Brown is one of the strongest Republicans, having joined 
the party upon its organization, and has never in his life voted for a Democrat for any political 
position. 

AARON BUCKLES, farmer; P. O. Le Roy; one of the early pioneers of McLean Co.; born 
in White Co., Ill., Dec. 9, 1827; he is a son of Abram Buckles, who was born in Virginia, 
June 18, 1800; he, with his father, moved to Illinois in 1810, and located in the grove 
bearing his name, in Empire Township, McLean Co., in 1832, and was, consequently, one of the 
early settlers of this county; he entered good land, to the extent of some 3800 acres, and lived 
in this county until his decease, which occurred May 17, 1878, nearly 78 years of age, He was 
married to Mary Williams; she was born in 1805, and died in MeLean Co., Ill., Dec. 19, 1876 ; 
they were the parents of twelve children, of whom ten are now living. Mr. and Mrs. Buckles 
were both members of the Baptist Church for upward of fifty years. The subject of this sketch 
was brought up to farm labor until 20 years of age, when he engaged in milling, at Le Roy, for 
a period of ten years, and again returned to farming, which business he has since followed. He 
located upon his present place in March, 1863, where he has upward of 160 acres of land, under 
fence and good cultivation. His marriage with Elizabeth Dean was celebrated July 20, 1851; 
she was born in Harrison Co., Ind., Aug, 22, 1883; they have three children by this union— 
Robert W. H., born June 27, 1852; Isaac E., born June 21, 1854; John W., born Aug, 29, 
1856. Mrs. Buckles is a daughter of John L. and Anna (Fox) Dean; her father was probably 
born in Virginia, in Oct., 1807; Mrs. Dean was born June 13, 1818;. they were the parents of 
four children, of whom two are now liviug. Mr. Dean died in Louisiana, in 1839; his widow 
then came to Illinois, and was married again, in Fulton Co., to William D. Brewer; they now 
live in Missouri. 

WILLIAM COLAW, farmer and stock-raiser, Sec. 1; P. 0. Downs; one of the old settlers, 
of McLean Co.; born in Highland Co., Va., near the Potomac River, Jan. 30, 1815, where he 
attended the public schools during the winter until about 18 years of age, during which time he 
worked upon a farm in summer, and followed farming in Virginia, until March 20, 1833, when 
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he was united in marriage with Sabina Gum: she was born in Virginia, Aug. 24, 1814, and died 
in Illinois, Jan. 30, 1859; they had eight children, of whom five are now living—William, 
Amos, Benjamin, Dyer and Jane. He married for his second wife Phoebe Wood, upon the 16th 
of May, 1860; she was born in Virginia, in 1828; she died in Illinois, Sept. 28, 1868, leaving 
three children, of whom two are now living—Harvey and George. His marriage with Sarah 
Ann Wilson was celebrated Dec. 23, 1873; she was born in Tazewell Co., [ll., July 11, 1836; she 
is a daughter of James H. Wilson, who was born March 19, 1797; he was a patriot 
in the American army during the war of 1832, and was in many battles, among which 
was the battle of New Orleans, under Gen. Jackson; he was one of the early settlers ot Taze- 
well Co., locating there in 1834; he now lives in: Clark Co., Mo. Upon the marriage of Mr: 
Colaw, he engaged in farming in Virginia, until he emigrated to Illinois and located upon Section 
i, Downs Township, in Dec., 1854, where he has lived for a period of a quarter of a century. 
He firzt purchased 240 acres of his present place, to which he has since added, by purchase, 
until he now owns 700 acres, all of which he has made by his own exertions. He has taken a 
deep interest in the cause of religion, having been a member of the M. E. Church for fifteen 
years. 

ROBERT COLLINS, farmer, Sec. 25; P. O. Le Roy: one of the early pioneers of McLean 
Co.; born in Hamilton Co., Ohio, Jan. 25, 1819. His father, Robert Collins, died when the sub- 
ject of this sketch was 7 years of age, when he was bound ont and was brought up to farming 
in Ohio until 17 years of age, when he emigrated to Illinois and located in what is now Randolph 
Township, October 16, 1836, where he lived until the spring of 1839, at which time he located 
forty acres of land of his present place, to which he has since added, by purchase, until he now 
owns 224 acres, upon which he has good farm buildings. Coming to Illinois withont 
capital, he has accumulated all of the abeve property by his own hard labor, in which 
he has been nobly assisted by his amiable wife, to whom he was united in marriage by 
Hiram Buck, June 25, 1840. Her maiden name was Maranda Buekles. She was born in 
White County, Illinois, August 25, 1825. She was the daughter of Abraham Buckles, 
who was born in Kentucky, and was among the first settlers of McLean Co.; he died 
in 1878. The children of Robert and Maranda Collins were—John A., born May 6, 1843; 
Anderson J., Feb. 11, 1846; Mary A., Jan. 29, 1848 (she was married to James Eskew 
and died April 20, 1879, leaving four children); Tabitha J., March 31, 1849; Americus E., May 
81, 1850; Sarah E., Nov. 25, 1851; Maranda P., Nov. 6, 1853; William R., March 26, 1855, 
died March 25, 1865; Alfaretta E., Feb. 26, 1857; Mahalia, Feb. 10, 1859; Clarissa B., July 
24, 1864; Barbara F., Sept. 14, 1866; Rosetta, Aug. 8, 1870. Mr. Collins located upon his 
place when there were but few settlers; not a house was to. be seen west of him for a distance of 
six miles, where now are located one or more houses upon every quarter-section—such has been 
the marvelous development of the country during the forty years’ residence of Mr. Collins upon 
his home. He has taken a deep interest in the cause of religion, having been a member of the 
M. E. Church for a period of forty-two years, thirty years of which time he has been Steward and: 
Class-leader. Mrs. Collins has been a church member for nearly forty years, and, of the 
children, all are members save three. 

CORNELIUS COVEY, farmer; P. 0. Le Roy; one of the early settlers of McLean Co.; born 
in Cayuga Co., N. Y., Feb. 26, 1814. He wasason of Edward Covey, who was born in the State 
of New York in 1772. He emigrated to Orange Township, Cuyahoga Co., Ohio, in 1816, and 
was the third settler of that township. He emigrated to Illinois in 1835, and located in what 
was then McLean Co., near Farmer City, where he lived until his decease, which occurred Nov. 
28, 1854. Ne was married ia New York to Hannah Northrup. She was born in Connecticut in 
the year 1785, and died March 19, 1861. She was a daughter of Stephen Northrup, who was 
born near Hartford, Conn., and volunteered as private at the commencement of the Revolution- 
ary struggle and served through the war. In September, 1780, he was detailed as the bearer of 
the dispatches from West Point, upon the Hudson, to Hartford, Conn., where Gen. Washington 
and his suit were in session, announcing the traitorous designs of Gen. Arnold. Mr. Northrup 
drew a pension until his decease, which occurred when 78 years of age. The father and mother 
of Mr. Covey removed from New York to Ohio with oxen and sled, in the month of February, 
and used oxen many years uponhis farm. The subject of this sketch emigrated with his parents 
to Illinois in 1835, and, after living near Farmer City until 1845, sold out and located upon his 
foe place, where he has lived for a period of thirty-five years. At the time of locating here, 

is capital consisted of $450 in cash, one team and one cow. He first purchased 100 acres of - 
land, to which he has since added until he now owns 292 acres, with good farm buildings. In 
1847, he took a load of wheat by team to Chicago, loading back with salt and groceries. A few 
years he did his trading at Peoria, which at that time was considered quite convenient. Upon 
Mr. Covey locating upon his present place, there was not a single house in view, west, where 
now upon every quarter of a section stands one or more residences. His marriage with Dicy 
Johnson was celebrated Sept. 5, 1886. She was born in White Co., IN., July 29, 1817. Wer 
father was born in Kentucky. Her mother was Catharine Reed, born in East Tennessee in 1785. 
They emigrated to [linois in 1823. The children of Cornelins and Dicy Covey were eleven in 
number, of whom six are now living, viz.: Edmond, James R., Byron, Lorenzo, Stephen li. and 
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Ellsworth. He has given his five oldest children $1,200 in land. He had three sons in the Union 
army, two of whom served in the 39th Regt. for over four years. He as well as all of his sons 
are strong Republicans, and labor for the support of their party. He has taken a deep interest 
in the cause of religion, he with his wife having been members of the Baptist Church for upward 
of a quarter of a century. He has been a hard-working, industrious man, and, aside from the 
above-mentioned property, paid taxes upon $8,000 worth of personal property in 1878. 

JAMES R. COVEY, farmer; P. O. Le Roy; born in McLean Co., IIl., Feb. 18, 1842; he is 
a son of C. Covey, whose sketch also appears in this work; he attended school and assisted his 
father in farming until Sept. 19, 1861, when he enlisted in the 39th Regt. I. V. 1.; was first sent 
to Chicago, then Benton Barracks, Mo., then to Maryland, and was in the battle at Alpine Sta- 
tion, Va., Jan. 4, 1862; they were incorporated in the famous division of Gen. Shields, engaged 
in the battle of Winchester, Va., March 23, 1862, remaining with Shields during the Valley cam- 
paign; was then in the Peninsular campaign, then to Suffolk, Va.; from there to North Carolina, 
then to Port Royal, where he saw the naval engagement between the iron-clads and Ft Sum- 
ter; was engaged in the siege of Morris Island, 8S. C., which resulted in the occupation of Fts. 
Wagner and Gregg by the 39th, Sept. 7. 1863; they afterward engaged in the battles of Drury’s 
Bluff. Bermuda Hundred. Deep Bottom and Deep Run; before Petersburg Aug. 24 to Sept. 24, 
1864; Chapin Farm, Oct 7, 1864; Darbytown Road, Oct. 13 to 27, 1864, and, during the entire 
fall, was engaged in continual fighting; in April, 1865, the 39th was engaged in the gallant 
charge upon the rebel works at Petersburg, which was the direct cause of the evacuation of 
Richmond the following night; they then followed the retreating rebels, and succeeded in 
obtaining a position between Lee and Johnson, and, after severe fighting one day, Lee surren- 
dered at Appomatox Court House; he was then mustered out of service, and received his dis- 
charge Dec. 6, 1865, having served in the Union army upward of four years; he enlisted as 
private ; was promoted to Corporal Oct. 31, 1863, and to Sergeant Aug. 27, 1864; he re-enlisted 
as veteran at Hilton Head, 8. C., Jan. 1, 1864; was wounded by a piece of shell at Morris 
Island, 8. C., Sept. 14, 1868. Upon receiving his discharge, he returned home, attended the 
Wesleyan University at Bloomington one term, taught school one winter, and, the spring of 1868, 
commenced farming for himself, which business he has since successfully followed ; he located 
upon his present place in 1875, where he has eighty acres, with good buildings. His marriage 
with Lizzie Jones was celebrated Oct. 8, 1868; she was born in Kentucky March 25, 1851; three 
children were the fruit of this union, of whom two died in infancy; the living—Hyatt E.—was 
born Sept. 1, 1875. 

FRANK COWDEN, farmer; P. O. Downs; born upon Sec. 31, Old Town Township, 
McLean Co., Ill., Dec. 22,1854; his father, Frederick R. Cowden, emigrated from Kentucky and 
located upon Sec. 31, Old Town Township, in 1882, and is consequently one of the very oldest 
settlers of McLean Co.; his biography appears among the sketches of Old Town Township, in 
another part of this work. The subject of this sketch attended the common school in his youth, 
and assisted his father in farming until 20 years of age; in December, 1874, he engaged in the 
merchandising trade, with his brother John J., at Gillum Station, which business he followed 
eighteen months, when he removed his stock of goods to Downs and associated with J. A. Davis 
in the merchandising trade, and continued the same until March 7, 1879, when he disposed of 
his interest and engaged in farming; he has seventy-six acres of land, situated at Downs Sta- 
tion, with good buildings. His marriage with Harriet L. Adams was celebrated July 3, 1877; she 
was born in Downs Township. McLean Co., Jan. 12, 1859; they have one child by this union— 
Charles Elmer, born May 16,1878. Mrs. Cowden is a daughter of Wiyett Adams, who now lives 
in Downs Township, and whose biography appears among the sketches of this work. 

WILLIAM A CROOKSHANK ; Sec.'6; P. O. Heyworth; born in Hamilton Co., Ohio, 
Oct. 17, 1828. His father, William Crookshank, was born in the city of New York, and emi- 
grated to Ohio in 1818, where he followed shoemaking until he removed to I}inois, in 1853, and 
settled in Randolph Township, McLean Co.; he met with his death by being run over by the 
cars on the Illinois Central Railroad, about the year 1862. He married Elizabeth Hathaway, of 
New York; they were the parents of eight children, of whom five are now living; she died in 
Ohio in 1826. The subject of this sketch remained with his parents until 18 years of age, when 
he drove stock to Illinois, and located in Randolph Township in the spring of 1842; he then 
worked as farm laborer for seven years, his wages at that time being from $6 to $12 per month, 
during which time he saved from his low wages $250, with which he purchased a team and 
rented land, and engaged in farming for himself; he removed upon his present place in 1872, 
where he has ninety-two acres under good cultivation, upon which he has good farm buildings ; 
he also owns twenty acres of timber in Randolph Township. His marriage with Emily C. Bird- 
sell was celebrated January, 1850: she was born in Randolph Township May 16, 1838; she was 
a daughter of William Birdsell, one of the early settlers of McLean Co. The children of William 
A. and Emily Crookshank were six in number, of whom five are now living—Lucia F., born June 
27, 1851, now Mrs. Charles L. Rutledge, of Heyworth ; Scott, May 20, 1854; John B., June 26, 
1857; Jane, March 18, 1860; Harrison L., May 2, 1868; and one which died in infancy. 

JOHN CUSEY, farmer, Sec. 2; P. O. Heyworth. One of the early pioneers and prominent 


men of McLean Co; born in Ashland Co., Ohio, p= 9, 1822, where he devoted hie attention to 
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mechanical pursuits until October, 1836, when he emigrated to Illinois and located in McLean 
Co.; he followed carpentering, cabinet-making, ete., until 1840, when he, with his father, 
engaged in contracting and building, continuing the same in McLean and adjoining counties for 
several years ; among their first frame buildings was the barn of Lewis Case. Mr. Cusey located 
upon his present place of 560 acres in 1868, where he has been extensively engaged in farming 
and stock-raising; he has been most constantly in public offices for many years, having held the 
office of Town Trustee twenty years; Assessor, nine years; Supervisor, two years; was elected 
in 1872 to represent the 28th Senatorial District in the State Legislature, serving four years ; 
during the late war of the rebellion he was appointed Marshal, or Enrolling Officer, of the 39th 
and 40th Districts, which position he held until the close of the war. About the year 1870 he 
traced a map and suggested to Mr. Fixher, the Vice-President of the Narrow Gauge Railroad, 
the advantages of a railroad running west through McLean Co. Mr. Fisher acted upon these 
suggestions, and called meetings at Rantoul and other places, which resulted in the building of 
the Narrow Gauge Railroad from West Lebanon, Ind., to Le Roy. Mr. Cusey has been in every 
respect a public-spirited man, and has filled every office to which he has been elected or 
appointed with great credit to himself and satisfaction to the public. There are many things of 
interest tothe public that we should like to mention of him which this brief sketch will hardly 
admit and do him justice, a circumstance which the writer of this article deeply regrets. His 
marriage with Hannah Bishop was celebrated upon the 23d of Nov., 1843; she was born in Perry 
Co., Ohio, Jan. 30, 1824; she is adaughter of Jacob Bishop, who emigrated to Hlinois in 1829, 
and now lives in Randolph Township, at the advanced age of 8Z years, and is in possession of 
all his faculties. The children of Mr. and Mrs. Cusey were nine in number, of which two are 
deceased ; the living are Charity E., Thomas H.. John A., James C., Joseph M., Mary J.. and 
Hannah E. 

ISAAC F. DAWSON, farmer; P. O. Le Roy; one of the early settlers of McLean Co.; his 
ancestors were among the early pioneers of McLean Co., and are prominently mentioned in 
another part of this work ; he was born in what is now Padua Township, McLean Co., Sept. 18, 
1838; he lived with his father and followed farming until 23 years of age, when, upon June 17, 
1861, he enlisted in the 20th I. V. I., and went forward to battle for the Union; he was engaged 
in the campaigns through Missouri and Arkansas, the battles of Fort Henry, Fort Donelson, 
Shiloh, Corinth, Britton’s Lane, Fort Gibson, Jackson, Miss., Champion Hills, and upon the 19th 
of May, 1863, took a position in the rear of Vicksburg, and upon the 22d inst. took part in the 
gallant charge made upon the rebel breastworks, in which the Union army were repulsed with great 
loss; here he remained until the surrender of Vicksburg, July 4, 1863, and the following winter 
remained at Black River; in the spring of 1864, he joined the army of Sherman, and was 
engaged in the battle of Kenesaw Mountain after his term of enlistment had expired; he then 
returned to Nashville, where he received his discharge in July, 1864, having served in the 
Union army upward of three years; never was wounded nor taken prisoner, but had his clothing 
shot through several times; was never reprimanded nor put in the guard-house, nor was ever off 
duty. Upon receiving his discharge, he returned to McLean Co., where he has since followed 
farming; he removed upon his present place in 1865. His marriage with Nancy Buck was cel- 
ebrated Dec. 25, 1864; she was born in McLean Co, Ill., Feb. 19, 1843; they have two children 
by this union, viz.: Maud E., born Jan. 13, 1872; and Claud E., born Feb. 23, 1876. Mrs. 
Dawson is the youngest daughter of Hiram Buck, one of the early pioneers, whose biography 
will be found among the biographies of Empire Township, in this work. 

WILLIAM M. DAVIS, farmer; P.O. Le Roy. The snbject of this sketch was born in 
Greene Co., Tenn., July 1, 1888; he was brought up to farm labor until 18 years of age, when 
he learned and worked at the carpenter trade until the fall of 1862, at which time he was con- 
scripted in the rebel army, and was sent to the defense of Vicksburg, and upon the surrender of 
the above place, he was paroled, and after returning home, made his way within the Union lines, 
enlisting in the 8th Union Tenn. V. C., Oct. 1, 1863; he served in the army of the Cumberland 
until 1865, when he was transferred to the command of Gen. Stoneman, and served under him 
until the close of the war, receiving his discharge Sept. 11, 1865. He then came to Bloomington, 
where he followed his trade until 1869, when he engaged in farming. which business he has since 
successfully followed. He removed upon his present place in February, 1879, where he has 
eighty acres, for which he paid $30 per acre, all of which he has accumulated by his own exer- 
tions; his wages for the first two years at his trade were $6 and $8 per month respectively. 
His marriage with Sarah J. Bowen was celebrated March 25, 1869; she was born in Mifflin Co., 
Penn., March 22, 1846; they have six children by this union—Bertha, Edney, Albert, Sumner, 
Amie and Millie. 

WESLEY M. DICKERSON, farmer; P.O. Le Roy; one of the old residents of McLean 
Co.; born in Empire Township, Feb. 6, 1834. He is the youngest son of Michael Dickerson, 
who emigrated from Tennessee to Ulinois and located in Empire Township in the year 1825 or 
1826. The subject of this sketch remained upon the old farm until about 15 years of age, when 
he hired out at $6 per month asa farm laborer during the summer, and during the winter worked 
for his board and attended school; he finished his education by attending the University, at 
Bloomington. He worked as farm laborer four years (the highest wages received was $7 per 
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month), when he, with his brother Caleb, engaged in farming, raising corn which they sold at 10 
cents per bushel; he made several trips to Chicago, taking up grain and bringing back salt, gro- 
ceries, etc, the trips consuming from fifteen to twenty days, during which time they camped out 
at night. In 1854, he purchased his present ‘place of 140 acres; he also owns twenty-six acres 
of land in Empire Township. In the spring of 1862, Mr. Dickerson met with an accident by 
being kicked in the stomach by a horse, which came near proving fatal, and for a long time his 
life was despaired of, and for a period of two years he was unable to labor upon his farm; during 
which time he employed several physicians, and visited the mineral springs of the South, whieh 
proved of great benefit to him. His marriage with Maranda Chapman was celebrated April 27, 
1874; she was born in Madison Co., Ohio, Oct. 13, 1846; two children were'the fruit of this 
union, of whom one is now living, viz., Viney Jane, born Sept. 30, 1876. Mrs. Dickerson was 
a daughter of William Chapman; he died in Madison Co., Ohio, when Mrs. D. was quite young; 
the maiden name of his wife was Margaret Chapman; she was born in Ohio; she is now a 
widow a second time, her last husband losing his life while serving in the army during late 
rebellion; she, with her father, Zadoc Chapman, are now living in Le Roy. 

JAMES W. DOOLEY, farmer; P. O. Downs: born in Kentucky Sept. 17, 1851; his parents 
removed to Bloomington when he was 6 months old, coming up the river to Pekin, and from 
there to Bloomington by team; he then located where the town of Holder now stands, living 
there a few years, when he moved to Indiana and lived until the fall of 1864, when he returned 
to McLean Co., and purchased a farm in Old Town and Downs Townships, upon which he lived 
two years, and, in 1866, he settled in Putnam Co., Ind., where he now lives. The subject of 
this sketch lived with his father and attended the common schools until 1873, finishing his edu- 
cation by two terms of study at Wabash College at Crawfordsville, Ind., where he graduated 
in book-keeping; he located upon his present place Feb. 14, 1879, where he has sixty-eight 
acres, upon which he has a good residence. Upon the 19th of October, 1876, he was united in 
marriage with Elizabeth G. Cowden; she was born in McLean Co., Ill., June 17, 1857; they are 
the parents of two children by this union—Arthur C., born July 23, 1877; Nellie B., Oct. 31, 
1878; Mrs. Dooley is a daughter of F. 1. Cowden, one of the early settlers of McLean Co., 
whose biography appears among the biographies of Old Town Township, in another part of this 
book. 

8. C. DOUGLASS, farmer; P. O. Le Roy; born in Bloomington, McLean Co., Ill., Dec. 14, 
1851; he is the son of D. B. Douglas, who located in Bloomington about the year 1849, where 
he lived until 1859, when he removed to Clinton Co., Ind., where he is now engaged in farming. 
The subject of this sketch removed to Indiana with his parents, where he was brought up to 
farm labor until 1871, when he returned to Illinois, and, after working as farm laborer one year, 
farmed upon rented land in Padua and Belleflower Townships until 1877, when he located upon 
his present place, where he now lives. His marriage with Sabra E. Smitherman was celebrated 
Nov. 14, 1877; she was born in Wood Co., Va., Aug. 5, 1851; she is the daughter of William 
Smitherman, who was born in Virginia July 38, 1820: he married Mary Rice in Virginia; she 
was born in Virginia in April, 1826; they were the parents of four children, of whom three 
are now living; the father of S. C. Douglass is Dennison B. Douglass; he was born April 28, 
1880. Married Julian P. Goodheart Feb. 6, 1851; she was born in Bloomington Sept. 10, 1832, 
and died August, 1877; she was a daughter of William Goodheart, one of the early pioneers, 
and a prominent man of Bloomington. 

L. DOWNS, deceased; one of McLean County’s early pioneers; born near Nashville, 
Tenn., April 80, 1808; he removed with his parents to White Co., I!}., in 1817, where he 
lived until he removed to McLean Co., and located in what is now Downs Township, and which 
was named in honor of Mr. Downs; his location here was in 1829, upon Sec. 7, where he after- 
ward entered land, and was among the very earliest settlers of the county. Ile was a volunteer 
in the Black Hawk war and served under Col. Covel. He was united in marriage to Sarah 
Welch in 1836; she was born in Northampton Co., Penn., July 7, 1819; she was a sister of 
Henry Welch, whose biography appears in this work; they were the parents of nine children, 
of whom six are now living—William, born Oct. 18, 1887; George W., Aug. 22, 1839; John D., 
Nov. 11, 1845; Solomon F., June 28, 1851; Albert P., Nov. 18, 1852, and Alfred E., Aug. 7, 
1855, all of whom are now living in McLean Co. Mr.and Mrs. Downs were both members 
of the Church of the United Brethren in Christ, for many years previous to their decease, and 
lived and died consistent Christians. The decease of Mr. Downs occurred Sept. 7, 1860; Mrs. 
Downs died Aug. 7, 1866; they lie buried in the beantiful family cemetery located in the forest 
upon the old farm, their graves being properly marked by marble tombstones placed at their 
graves, sacred to their memory, by their loving children. 

GEORGE W. DOWNS, farmer; P. O, Downs; one of the old settlers, his birth occurring in 
Downs Township, McLean Co., Ill., Aug. 22, 1839; his father was L. Downs, whose biog- 
raphy also appears in this work. The subject of this subject attended the common schools and 
followed farming until August, 1862, when he enti-ted in the 94th Regt. I. V. I, and went 
forward to battle for the Union ; he was in all the battles, excepting one, in which the 94th was 
engaged—the siege and capture of Vicksburg, Yazoo City, Fort Morgan, Spanish Fort, and all 
the skirmishing and scouting in which the 94th was engaged ; after the capture of Spanish Fort, 
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the city of Mobile fell to the Union forces, and in June, 1865, he was sent with his regiment to 
Galveston, Texas, where he was mustered out of service, and, returning home; received his dis- 
charge at Springfield, Ill., in August, 1865, having served in the Union army for upward of three 
years; he then returned home and engaged in farming, which business he has since followed, 
living upon the old homestead where he was born. He has 154 acres of prairie and timber, the 
prairie being under a good state of cultivation. His marriage with Theodocia A. Myers was 
celebrated March 16, 1870; she was born in Licking Co., Ohio, Jan. 20, 1851; they have five 
children—Sarah, Henry L., Belle, Lavina, Elmer KE. Mrs. Downs is a daughter of Henry A. and 
Lavina Myers, who located in McLean Co. in 1864, now living in Randolph Township. 

ALBERT P. DOWNS, farmer, Sec. 7; P.O. Downs; born in Downs Township, McLean 
Co., 1ll., Nov. 18, 1852; he is a son of L. and Sarah (Welch) Downs, who were among the 
early settlers of McLean Uo., and whose biography appears among the biographies of this town- 
ship. The subject of this sketch attended school in his youth, and worked upon the old farm 
until Nov. 12, 1874, when he was united in marriage with Rebecca Lemen; she was born in 
Ohio, Jan. 28, 1854; they are the parents of two children by this union—Josephine, born Aug. . 
19. 1875; Robert, Feb. 15, 1877; upon the marriage of Mr. Downs, he removed into his present 
residence, which he had erected previous to his marriage, and which stands upon the land that 
his parents settled upon in 1829. He owns eighty acres of prairie and timber, the prairie all 
being nnder a good state of cultivation. Mr. and Mrs. Downs are members of the Church of the 
United Brethren. 

E. F. EDWARDS, farmer, Sec. 3, Town 21; P. O. Le Roy; one of the early settlers; born 
in Morgan Co., Ohio, Jan. 12, 1826; he attended school in Ohio until 14 years of age, when he 
emigrated with his parents to Illinois, and located in Le Roy, in 1840, at which time Le Roy con- 
tained some fifteen or twenty houses and two stores; here he lived until 2U years of age, when 
he removed to Waynesville, De Witt Co., and engaged with his father in the drug business for 
two years, when he disposed of his business and returned to Le Roy, where he lived several 
years. In 1862, he removed upon his present place, which he had purchased in the fall of 1856 ; 
here he followed farming four yeurs, when he rented his farm, and, in 1866, he removed to 
Bloomington and followed his trade three years; he was then elected Alderman from the Third 
Ward, and was appointed by the Council Superintendent of Streets ; he successfully represented 
his constituents as Alderman of the Third Ward for six years in succession, and served as Justice 
of the Peace four years. In the spring of 1879, he returned to his farm, where he owns 166 acres, 
also 160 acres each in Butler and Morris Cos., Kan., and a residence and one and a half acres of land 
in the city of Bloomington. His marriage with Mary Pharis was celebrated Sept. 14, 1847; she 
waa born in Ohio in 1831; she died in February, 1856, leaving two children, one of whom is 
now living—Emeline E. ; the deceased, Oscar, was killed by being thrown from a horse over an 
embankment, near Le Roy, when 23 years of age. Mr. Edwards married for his second wife 
Celia A. Hedges Feb. 5, 1857; she was born Jan. 3, 1842, in Morgan Co., Ohio; seven children 
were the fruit of this union, of which six are now living—Ida I., Effie L., Elmer M., Lee E.. 
Mertie C., and Minnie C. (twins); the deceased died in infancy. Mr. Edwards is a Republican, 
having acted with the Republican party since its organization, and is a strong advocate of tem- 
perance. IIe has been a member of the M. E. Church since 1843, and has filled different offices. 
He is a son of Dr. David Edwards, who was a physician and a Methodist minister, and had a 
very extended practice; he lived in McLean Co. several years, when he located in Morris, Grundy 
Co., and practiced several years, and died in Kendall Co., in 1857; Mrs. Edwards died two years 
previous. : 

WILLIAM ELLSWORTH, farmer, Sec. 19; P.O. Heyworth; one of the early settlers of 
Illinois; born near Bowling Green, Ky., September, 1817; at six years of age he removed with 
his parents to Illinois, and located in St. Clair Co., where he lived until 19 years of age, at which 
time he went down the river to New Orleans, where he engaged for one winter chopping cord- 
wood. In the spring he returned to St. Clair Co., his father having died during the previous 
winter; it fell upon the subject of this sketch to manage the farm, which he nobly did, and sup- 
ported the family until 21 years of age. His marriage with Sarah Talbot was celebrated in 1840. 
She died in 1847, leaving three children—John T., George M. and Sarah J. His marriage with 
Mrs. Mary E, Chesney, was celebrated Nov. 8, 1848. Iler maiden name was Pitts; she was born 
in Tennessee, May 10, 1823. They are the parents of seven children, of whom one is deceased— 
Kincheon Albert, born Aug. 12, 1849; William S., born Feb. 2, 1851; Emily, born Jan. 2, 1855: 
Charies W., born May 18, 1858; Ezekiel W., born May 19, 1860; Mary B., born Nov. 13, 1862, 
and onedeceased. Mrs. Ellsworth was married to Robert Chesney April 28, 1845; hedied Dec. 
22, 1847, leaving one child, now Mrs. John S. Bishop, of Randolph Township. Mr. Chesney 
was born in Pennsylvania, March 6, 1817. Mr. Ellsworth sold out in St. Clair Co., in 1860, and 
removed to McLean Co., where he purchased 190 acres of land, upon which he then located, and 
where he has since lived; he has since added by purchase until he has upward of 900 acres of 
land, upon which he has four sets of farm buildings, all of which he has accumulated by his own 
hard labor, energy and industry; he also owns a flour and grist mill at Heyworth, which cost 
upwards of $20,000. The father of Wm. Ellsworth served all through the war of the Revolu- 
tion; served three years during the last war of the Rebellion, in the 94th I. V. 1. 
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JOSEPH L. GOCHEE, farmer. Sec. 21; P. O. Le Roy; born in Canada, July 1, 1831; hea 
removed with his uncle to Boston when a small boy, and, at 11 years of age, he started for him- 
self, going to New York, where he was raised upon a farm, and at 20 years of age emigrated to 
Ilinois, and walked from Peoria to Le Roy, where he arrived in the fall of 1851; during the 
following two years he cropped with HH. C. Dickerson, then worked one year in the brickyard at 
Le Roy, after which he worked as farm laborer, getting from $8 to $12 per month for about six 
months, ogduring the season, and, in winter cut cord-wood at from 30 to 40 cents percord. In 
1858, he purchased eighty acres of his present place, at $12.50 per acre, to which he has since 
added by purchase, until he now owns 160 acres of land, which he has brought from its wild 
prairie condition to its present high state of cultivation, and upon which he has good farm build- 
ings; his residence being erected in 1873, and his barn in 1874. He was married Dec. 31, 1863, 
to Eliza A. Morgan; she was born in Rush Co., Ind., Aug. 5, 1844, and raised in Illinois. They 
have five children now living—Mary C.,born June 7, 1865; Luella, born April 12, 1867; Tabitha 
Q., born Jan. 1, 1870; Thomas, born July 24, 1872; George, born July 24, 1875. Mr. Gochee 
commenced in life at 11 years of age, without capital, and has accumulated all of the above prop- 
er'y by his own labor, energy and industry; although having but a limited education himself, 
he is using every effort to educate his children. Mrs. Gochee is a daughter of George and 
Mary Jane Morgan, who emigrated from Indiana, and located in WeLean Co., in 1844. Mrs. 
Morgan died in McLean Co., Feb. 7, 1869. Mr. Morgan now lives in Empire Township, one 
and a half miles from Le Roy. 

AARON V. HAGEMAN, farmer, Sec. 5, Town 21; P. O. Heyworth ; born in Somerset Co., 
N. J., May 18, 1845. He emigrated with his parents, when upwards of 8 years of age, to IIli- 
nois, and located in Fulton Co His father, Peter V. Hageman, was born in New Jersey, Feb. 
24, 1811. He married Helen Voorhees, Jan. 18, 1843, in Somerset Co., N. J. She was born 
in the same county, an. 8, 1821. She died in Fulton Co., IH., July 21, 1854. Mr. H. died 
May 27, 1868. They now lie buried ia the cemetery near Farmington, Fulton Co., Ill. The 
children of Peter V. and Helen (Voorhees) Hageman were four in number, of whom one died in 
infancy. The living are—A. V., born May 18, 1%45; Celena, June 2, 1848, now Mrs. F. L. 
Morris, of Batavia, Ill.; Cynthia, May 29, 1851, now Mrs. D. W. Bradley, living in Abilene, 
Kan. The subject of this sketch attended school, and assisted his father in farming, until the 
decease of the latter, when he attended school a portion of the time for three years, among 
which was the Batavia Institute one term. He located upon his present place in 1870, where he 
purchased, eighty acres of land, where he has since lived. His marriage with Margaret W. 
Hughes was celebrated Dee. 19, 1871. She was born in Hamilton Co., Ohio, Sept. 12, 1845; she 
is a daughter of Richard Hughes, who was born in Hamilton Co., Ohio, in 1808, and died Aug. 
25, 1850. He married Elizabeth Elder; she was born in Pennsylvania in 1808, and died in Ohio 
Sept. 6, 1870. There were eight children, of whom six are now living. Mr. Hageman is a 
member of the Presbyterian Church, of which he is a ruling eldcr. His wife is also a member 
of the same church. 

JOHN HOLFORTY, Sr., farmer, Sec. 19; P. O. Heyworth; born in Cumberland Co., 
Penn., June 20, 1821. His grandfather, Luther Holforty, was born in the North of Ireland, and 
was taken to this country by the British during the war of the Revolution. Upon arriving here 
he deserted and joined the revolutionary patriots. He was pursued, and had a narrow escape 
from being captured by the British, who passed over a brush-heap several times, under which he 
lay concealed. He was engaged at the battles of Valley Forge, Bunker Hill, and many other 
engagements, and served until the independence of the nation was established, and lived some 
fifteen years after this date. The father of the subject of this sketch, John Holforty, was born 
in Dauphin Co., Penn., in 1785, and worked at carpentering and cabinet-making, until his death, 
which oceurred in 1872, at the ripe old age of 87 years. He was married to Ann Sophia Rhein- 
wood; she was born in Dauphin Co., Penn., in 1792. She was of German descent. She died in 
1865, 78 years of age. Their children were ten in number, of which six are now living. The 
subject of this sketch lived with his parents until about 12 years of age, when he hired out as 
farm laborer, expending the fruits of his labor for the support of his father’s family, until 21 years 
ofage. At the above age, the youngest children being capable of self-support, he continued farm 
labor until 25 years of age, when he emigrated to Illinois, and located in St. Clair Co., in the 
spring of 1847, driving all the way from Pennsylvania by team, being thirty days upon the trip. 
He then bought eighty acres of land at $3.37 and $5.87 per acre, running in debt $110, which he 
paid off after a period of five years, the delay being occasioned by misfortunes and sickness. He 
lived in St. Clair Co. until 1860, when he, with his family, removed to McLean Co., and. in the 
spring of 1861, he purchased his present place of 160 acres of prairie land, and twenty acres of 
timber, upon which he then located, and where he has since lived. He has added by purchase, 
until he now owns 200 acres of land, with two sets of farm buildings, and also 240 acres of land 
in Kansas, all of which he has accumulated by his own hard labor, energy and industry. His 
marriage with Barbara Lutz was celebrated March 11, 1845; she was born near Darmstadt, 
Germany, Feb. 7, 1822: she emigrated with her parents to America in 1829 or 1830. and settled 
in Pennsylvania, and, in 1840, emigrated to Illinois and located in St. Clair Co.. Her father was 
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upon the meat of dead norses, upon the retreat of the army from Moscow. Of 300 soldiers, only 
<wo survived to reach home. The children of John and Barbara (Lutz) Holforty were eight in 
number, as follows: Catharine A., John, George, Arthur B., Barbara, Miranda and Marion 
{twins), and Charles W. Mr. H. has been a member of the Church of the United Brethren tor 
the past forty-two years, Mrs. H. having joined about the same time. He is a strong advocate 
of the cause of temperance, and has never made use of intoxicating liquors or tobacco in any 
form. Of the above children, Catharine and Miranda are deceased. 

JOUN HOLFORTY, Jr., farmer, Sec. 30; P. O. Heyworth. The subject of this Sketch was 
born in St. Clair Co., Ell, May 21, 1848, where he attended the common school, and assisted his 
father in farming uatil 1860, when he emigrated to McLean Co. and located in Downs Township, 
in the spring of 1861. He then engaged in farming with his father during the summer, and 
attended school in winter until 1864, when he attended the Wesleyan University at Bloomington 
one term, and, the following year attended the Normal University. He farmed during the sum- 
iner of 1866, and the following winter taught school and: has since devoted his attention to farm- 
ing. In the spring ot 1870, he rented land, and has since farmed upon rented land, and upon 
land of his father, John Holforty, Sr. His marriage with Mary FE. Adams was celebrated July 
1, 1869; she was born in McLean Co. Jan. 3, 1851; they are the parents of two children—Ber- 
tie L., born Aug. 28, 1872; Ella Frances, Oct. 12, 1878. Mr. Holforty is the oldest son of John 
and Barbara (Lutz) Holforty, whose sketch appears in this work. Mrs. H is a daughter of 
Wiyett Adams, who lived upon Sec. 16, Downs Township. 

EBER HORNOR, farmer, See. 20; P. O. Downs; born in Montgomery Co., Ohio, Feb. 21, 
1818. Ile was a son of Joseph Hornor, who was born in South Carolina in the month of Novem- 
ber, 1790,and who emigrated, with his parents, to the Territory of Ohioin 1802, and lived in Ohio 
antil 1884, then removed to Boone Co., Ind., in which State he was united in marriage with 
Miriam I[follingsworth ; she was born in South Carolina about the year 1794. They were the 
parents of nine children, of whom six are now living. Mr. Hornor died in Indiana May 26, 
1869. Mrs. [ornor died in the same State a few years later. The subject of this sketch lived 
with his parents until he attained his majority, when, upon the 12th day of December, 1839, he 
was united in marriage with Anna M. Sweet; she was born in Richmond, Ind., Aug. 18, 1822 
Their children were eleven in number—Francis M., born Sept. 16, 1840; died Oct. 3, 1868; 
William Perry, born Oct. 28, 1841 ; died April 1858; Miriam C., Feb. 29,1844; Esquire H., Aug 
10, 1845; Jolin J. N., March 26, 1847, died May, 1858; Joseph E., July 11, 1849; Winfield 
Scott, May 26, 1851; Sarah J., June 12, 1854, died in infancy; Isaac Newton, Jan. 14, 1856 ; 
Charles M., March 3, 1860, died in infancy; A. Lincoln, Oct. 20, 1865. Francis M. enlisted in 
the 94th Reg., Co. B, I. V. I., and died in Louisiana, while serving his country, in 1863. Upon 
the marriage of Mr. Ilornor, hc commenced farming upon his own land of 160 acres, deeded to 
him by his father, and continued farming in Indiana until 1851, when he disposed of his prop- 
erty, and, onthe Ilth of April, 1852, located upon his present place, where he had previously 
purchased 120 acres, to which he has since added until he now owns 200 acres, all under a good 
state of improvement, and upon which he has good farm buildings. Of township offices Mr. H. 
has had his full share, having held the office of Supervisor, Collector, Highway Commissioner 
and is now appointed Township Treasurer. He is a member of the M. E. Church, and, with 
his wife, has been a member since 1859. 

T. J. IDEN, farmer and stock-raiser, Sec. 28; P.O. Le Roy; born in Licking Co., Ohio, 
March 10, 1841; his father, Thomas Iden, was born in Loudoun Co., Va., in 1792, and emigrated 
to Ohio and located in Licking Co., in 1829 or 1830, where he followed farming until his decease, 
which occurred March 5, 1876. He married Elizabeth [1ill; she was born in Loudoun Co., Va., 
in 1803, and is now living at the advanced age of 76 years. The subject of this sketch attended 
the common schools in Ohio, an followed the manufacturing of stoneware until 23 years of age, 
when he came to Ellinois and located in Downs Township in the fall of 1868, where he worked as 
farm laborer until the 24th of December, 1868, when he was united in marriage with Rebecca 
Cochran ; she was born in Athens Co., Ohio, Jan. 5, 1839, and raised in Muskingum Co.; they 
have three children by this union—John W., born July 23,1870; Edgar H., born Aug. 4, 1873; 
and an infant, born Feb. 15, 1879. Upon the marriage of Mr. Iden, he rented the farm of 
Joseph Kershaw, and farmed one year; and the year 1869, he purchased his present place, upon 
which he located, and where he has since lived. He owns 160 acres upon his home farm, which 
he has mostly niade by his own hard labor, and in which he has been nobly assisted by his wife. 
A JESSE JOHNSON, farmer, Sec. 27; P. O. Le Roy; one of the old settlers of McLean Ca. ; 

born in Butler Co., Ohio, Dec. 30, 1808; his fatlrer, Isaac Johnson, was born in Washington Co., 
Penn., and emigrated to the State of Ohio, when it was a Territory ; he died in Butler Co., Ohio. 
He married Nancy Thomas; she was born in Virginia, and died in Preble Co., Ohio. The subject 
of this sketch lived at home, and contributed all his earnings to the support of the family until 
18 years of age, when he learned and worked at the cabinet trade until 1838, at which date he 
emigrated to Decatur Co., Ind., and followed farming and working at his trade until 1849; he 
then emigrated to Illinois, and located in Bloomington Township; the following year engaged 
in farming in Old Town Township, and in the spring of 1854, settled upon his present place, 
where he has since lived ; he has forty acres of land. lis marriage with Barbara Chambers was 
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celebrated in Ohio, Jan. 1,1832; she was born in Ohio; she died Nov. 8, 1832, leaving onechild 
—Barbara, now Mrs. Eliza Cusey. His marriage with Wilhemina Chambers, was celebrated in 
1834; she died in Indiana, leaving four children—William C., Isaac, Thomas J. and Nancy J. 
His marriage with Lavina McAhren was celebrated May 26, 1840; she was born in Washington 
Co., Penn. ; her father, William McAhren, was born in North Carolina, and died in Shelhy Co., 
Ind., in 1854; her mother died in the same place, in 1847; the children by this marriage were 
ten in number, of whom seven lived to grow up, viz.: Benjamin H., enlisted in Co, B, 94th 
Regiment, Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and died while serving his country in Brownsville, Texas, 
in the summer of 1864; George W., was also a volunteer of the 94th, but on account of sickness was 
not mustered into service; Sarah Jane; Mary A.; Elizabeth M.; Samuel M.; Lucinda F. and 
Lydia M.; of the above, four scrved in the Union army during the late war of the rebellion. 
Mr. Johnson was an old-line Whig until the organization of the Republican party, since which 
time he with all his sons have been strong supporters of the same. 

JAMES C. JOHNSON, farmer, Sec. 81; P.O. Heyworth; one of the old settlers; was born 
in Dearborn Co., Ind., Sept. 13, 1823; his father, Nicholas Johnson, served as captain during 
the Black Hawk war; was born in Montgomery Co., Penn., and emigrated to Indiana, where he 
followed farming until his decease, which occurred in 1864. lle was married in Indiana, to 
Malinda Cloud; she was born in Dearborn Co., Ind., where she died in 1850. The subject of 
this sketch was raised upon the farm until 23 years of age, when he was united in marriage, 
Sept. 13, 1846, to Elizabeth Hargitt; she was born in Dearborn Co., Ind., March 3, 1828; they 
were the parents of twelve children, of whon one is deceased; the living are—Malinda, born 
June 26, 1847; Thomas W., June 17, 1849; Mary E.. Dec. 28, 1850; George S.. Jan. 23, 1854; 
Richard M., Jan. 3, 1856; William R., June 26, 1858; Sarah J., Nov. 11, 1860; Charles W., 
March 18, 1866; Alfred E. and Albert W. (twins), April 10, 1869; James A., Jan. 4, 1871; the 
deceased died in infancy. Upon his marriage, he rented land and engaged in farming until 1852, 
when he drove an ox team from St. Joe, Mo., to Sacramento, Cal., within a period of eighty-five 
days, which, at that time, was the quickest trip on record, of which mention was made in the Sac- 
ramento papers; he there engaged in mining several months, when he returned to Indiana and 
purchased a farm, and in 1856 sold out, and coming to Illinois, purchased 160 acres in Livings- 
ton Co., which he afterward exchanged for eighty acres of his present place in 1859, where he 
has since lived; he now owns 120 acres of prairie and five acres of timber. Mr. and Mrs. 
Johnson, with seven of their children and two sons-in-law and a daughter-in-law, are members 
of the Campbellite Church. , 

GEORGE W. JOHNSON, farmer, Sec. 2; P. O. Le Roy; born in what is now Downs Town- 
ship, McLean Co., Feb. 10, 1845; he is a son of James R. Johnson—one of the early pioneers— 
who was born in Kentucky in the year 1808, and emigrated to Illinois about the year 1830, and 
located in Downs Township, where he entered eighty acres of land, upon ‘hich he lived until 
his decease, which occurred in August, 1866. He was married in White Co., to Mary Satterfield ; 
she was born about the year 1812; she is now living in West Township, McLean Co. The sub- 
ject of this sketch lived with his father until the decease of the latter, when he continued to 
manage the old place for five years, after which he lived in West Township four years, and in 
January, 1878, purchased his present place of eighty acres, upon which he then located and 
where he now lives. His marriage with Maranda P. Collins was celebrated Oct. 12, 1871; she 
was born in McLean Co., Nov. 6, 1853; they have one child by this union—Nora Mabel, born 
Noy. 5, 1874. Mrs. Johnson is a daughter of Robert Collins, who was one of the early settlers, 
and whose biography appears in another part of this work. 

D. C. KAZAR, farmer, Sec. 3; P. O. Downs. The subject of this sketch was born in 
Empire Township, MeLean Co., Ill., Sept. 28, 1848; he is a son of Lathrope Kazar, who emi- 
grated from Ohio, and located in what is now the city of Le Roy in the year 1833, where he has 
since lived for a period of nearly one-half a century. David C. was the oldest son; he attended 
the cominon school in his youth. and followed farming with his father until 21 years of age, 
when he engaged in farming upon rented land about two years; he then located upon his pres- 
ent place in 1873, where he and his wife have 110 acresof land under a good state of cultivation, 
with good farm buildings. His marriage with Mrs. Mary J. Williams was celebrated March 7, 
1871; she was born in McLean Co., Ill., April 6, 1840; they have one child now living by this 
union—Ira B., born June 4, 1874. Mrs. Kazar is a daughter of Alexander P. Craig—one of the 
early pioncers of McLean Co.—who located here about the year 1835. She was first married to 
Capt. C. Williams, one of the patriots of the late rebellion. He was captain of the 39th III. 
Regt., and was killed, while serving his country at the battle of Deep Run. 

JOHN W. KERSHNER, farmer, Sec. 27; P.O. Le Roy; born in Pennsylvania, Dec. 15, 
1833, where he attended the common school in his youth, and made his home with his father 
until 29 years of age, when, on the 22d of February, 1863, he was united in marriage with Malinda 
Liming ; she was born in Licking Co., Ohio, Feb. 21, 1845. Upon his marriage, he rented land 
and engaged in farming, in Ohio, until 1870, when he, with his family, emigrated West and 
located in Empire Township, when, after farming one year, he removed to Randolph Township 
and farmed upon rented land, until the fall of 1878, when he purchased his present place, and, 
upon Jan. 23, 1879, removed upon the same; he has eighty acres of well-improved land, upon 
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which he has good farm buildings. The children of John and Malinda (Liming) Kershner are 
three in number, as follows: Samuel E., born Nov. 20, 1854; Joseph M., born May 14, 1867; 
Lewis 0., born Aug. 27, 1877. Mr. K. is a son of Conrad Kershner, who was of German 
descent; he was born in Berks Co., Penn., Jan. 1, 1789; he was a member of the German 
Reform Church from infaney, and served for many years as Elder and Deacon, in Pennsylvania; 
he located in Licking Co., Ohio, in 1857, where he died, Jan. 22, 1864; he was married to Susan 
Keller, in Pennsylvauia ; she was raised in Northumberland Co., Penn.; she died several years 
previous to the death of her husband; they were the parents of nine children, of whom six are 
now living. 

JAMES E. KIULION, farmer and stock-raiser, Sec. 14; P.O. Downs; born in Clay Co., 
Ind., March 3, 1828; his grandfather, Adam Killion, was a Revolutionary patriot, and served in 
the American army during the Revolutionary struggle, until he was captured by the British, 
from whom he, with two others made their escape: he died in Indiana, about the year 182]. 
The father of James E. Killion was Matthias J. Killion, who was born April 26, 1804; he mar- 
ried, upon the 18th of March, 1824, Nancy A. Barnett ; she was born in Indiana, Jan. 21, 1805; 
she died Nov. 13, 1843, leaving nine children, of whom six are now living; Mr. K. married a 
second time, and has by his second wife twelve children, making twenty-one in all; he now lives 
near his son James E., at the adv-nced age of 75 years, and in possession of all his faculties, The 
subject of this sketch is the oldest son; he attended common school in his youth, and assisted 
his father upon the farm until 18 years of age, when he commenced as farm laborer, working by 
the month at farming and contracting at clearing timber and cutting rails. until 23 years of age, 
when he purchased 106 acres of land in Clay Co., and for which he paid in full with the 
receipts of his savings for the last five years previous. Upon the 27th day of August, 1851, he 
was united in marriage with Elizabeth Ratliff; she was born April 25, 1830, and died Feb. 16, 
1858; they had four children by this union—Nancy E., born June 20, 1852, died Oct. 29, 1857; 
Emily J., born March 31, 1854; Sarah A., born March 23, 1856; John N., born Feb. 5, 1858; died 
Oct. 10, 1858. His marriage with Elizabeth Brown was celebrated Jan. 9, 1859, in Indiana; she was 
born in Wayne Co., Ind., May 1, 1836; they have five children by this union— Malinda E., born Dec. 
22, 1862; James O., Feb. 26, 1863; William J., born March 14, 1865; Charley B.. born July 1, 
1870, and Nettie L., born Oct. 15, 1873. Upon the marriage of Mr. Killion, he built him a log 
house, with a stick chimney, in which he lived until 1861, when he erected a brick residence, in 
which he lived until 1865, when he disposed of his whole farm and came West; he first pnr- 
chased 106 acres, in Indiana, for which he paid $2.50 an acre, and which was perfectly wild and 
heavy timber; he cleared the timber and disposed of the same for $40 per acre. In April, 1866, 
he emigrated to Iilinois and purchased 160 acres of land, upon Section 14, Downs Township, 
McLean (‘o., upon which he then located and where he now lives; he has since added, until he 
now owns 240 acres, which he has made by his own hard labor, energy and industry. He and 
his wife are both members of the Church of the United Brethren in Christ, Mr. K. having been 
a member for twenty-two years, and Mrs. K. for a period of nineteen years; they also have 
three children, members of the same church. 

JOSEPH KINSEY, farmer, Sec. 26; P.O. Le Roy; Republican; Methodist; born in 
Wayne Co., Ind., Jan. 29, 1883; he is a son of Thomas Kinsey, one of the early settlers of 
McLean Co, now living in Randolph Township. The subject of this sketch remained with his 
father and attended school in his boyhood and worked upon the farm, until he emigrated to 
Illinois, with the family, and located in Randolph Township, where he hired out by the month, 
with Robert Stewart, for two years; he farmed on shares one year, when he rented eighty acres 
of his father, in Downs Township, which he farmed for two years, when he purchased his pres- 
ent place, of eighty acres, upon which he located in 1874, where he has since continued to 
reside. His marriage with Mary Ann Kershaw was celebrated Dec. 10, 1857; she was born in 
Williamson Co., lll., and died Sept. 10, 1877; she was a daughter of Joseph and Hannah Ker- 
shaw, whose sketch appears among the biographies of Empire Township, in another part of this 
work; upon the 26th of Aug., 1877, she, with her husband, started to visit a sick relative in 
Le Roy; the horses became frightened and they were both thrown from the carriage; Mrs. Ker- 
shaw received injuries causing a total paralysis below the shoulders; she retained perfect con- 
sciousness until the last, and died in great peace at her home, Sept. 10, 1877; the grace of God 
sustained her in her affliction, and she repeate !ly exclaimed ‘*The Lord’s will be dune! all is 
bright.”’ A large concourse of friends attended her funeral. His marriage with Mary C. Van 
Winkle was celebrated Jan. 3, 1878; she was born in McLean Co., June 1858; she isa daughter 
of John Van Winkle, one of the early pioneers of McLean Co., now living in Downs Township ; 
they have one child by this union—Charles Henry, born Nov. 5, 1878. 

WILLIAM KINSEY, farmer, Sec. 27; P.O. Le Roy; born in Wayne Co, Ind., Aug. 31, 
1837 ; he attended the common schools during his youth, and assisted in farming until 17 years 
of age, when he emigrated to Hlinois and settled in Downs Township, in the spring of 1854, 
where his father, Thomas Kinsey, purchased 240 acres. upon which he moved, with his family. 
The subject of this sketch remained upon the farm until 23 years of age, when, upon March 5, 
1862, he was united in marriage with Hannah Waddington; she was born in Williamson Co., 
Feb. 9, 1846; she is a daughter of George Waddington, who was born in England, June 9, 1818, 
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and emigrated to America in 1842; he was married in Williamson Co, IIl., to Elizabeth Ker. 
shaw ; she was born in England, Dec. 11. 1827, and is a daughter of Joseph Kershaw, now liv- 
ing in le Roy, and whose sketch appears among the biographies of Empire Township, in another 
part of this work; Mr. Waddington emigrated from Williamson to McLean Co. in the fall of 
1857, where he purchased 160 acres of land, upon which he settled and lived until 1874, when 
he returned to England upon a visit; after he returned home. he died, upon the 19th day of June, 
1876; Mrs. Waddington died March 10, 1870; they are both buried in the Gilmore graveyard, 
in Empire Township; they were the parents of eleven children, all of whom, are now living, 
and nine are living in McLean Co. In August. 1862, Mr. Kinsey enlisted in Company B, 94th 
Regt. Vol. Inf., and served the fall and winter in Missouri and Arkansas, and was wounded in 
the battle of Prairie Grove, Ark., upon the 7th of Dec., 1862. and was sent to the hospital at 
Fayetteville, where he remained two months, and was then sent to Springfield, where he 
received his discharge, in March, 1863; he returned home and engaged in farming. which husi- 
ness he has since successfully followed. He removed upon his present place in the spring of 
1867, where he has 160 acres of land under good cuitivation, and upon which he has good build. 
ings. The children of William and Hannah (Waddington) Kinsey were five in number, of whom 
one is deceased ; the living are—George T., born May 18, 1864; Laura J., born Oct. 29, 1865; 
William Edgar, born Feb. 25, 1869; Elmer C., born Nov. 7, 1872: the deceased died in infancy, 
The parents of Mr. Kinsey live in Randolph Township, McLean Co. 

WILLIAM 8S. LAFFERTY, farmer and stock-raiser, Sec. 11, Town 21; P.O. Le Roy; born in 
DeWitt Co., Ill., Aug. 16, 1847; he is a son of W. H. Lafferty, who was born in Ohio, May, 1807, 
and emigrated to Ilinois and located in De Witt Co. in 1835, where he followed farming until 
his decease, which occurred April 18, 1875. He was Judge of the Probate Court of De Witt Co, 
for a term of four years. During his residence in Ohio he was a Colonel of a regiment of milix 
tia until his removal to Illinois, when he resigned. He married Amanda Anderson; she was 
born in Philadelphia, and now lives in De Witt. W. S. Lafferty lived with his father and 
attended school and followed farming until 15 years of age, and, on Feb. 24, 1864, he enlisted in 
the 39th Reg., I. V. I., and went forward to battle for the Union; he served in the Army of the 
James River, under Gen. Grant, in Virginia, and was engaged in many severe hattles, among 
which we mention Fort Darling, Bermuda Hundred, siege of Petersburg, capture of Richmond 
and surrender of Lee. He then remained in Richmond until the fall of 1865, when he was sent 
to Norfolk, Va., where he was discharged December, 1865, having served in the army nearly two 
years. He then returned to De Witt Co., and followed farming until he located upon his present 
place in 1873, where he owns eighty acres of land, and farms 160 acres belonging to his wife. 
He is extensively engaged in stock-raising, feeding from fifty to seventy-five head of cattle avd 
some one hundred hogs. fis marriage with Laura E. Crumbaugh was celebrated Dec. 5, 1872; 
she was born in Empire Township, McLean Co., Aug. 26, 1852. They have two children by 
this union —Charles A., born Nov. 7, 1873; Blanche May, June 16, 1877. Mrs. Lafferty is a 
granddaughter of Esquire Hiram Buck, who has a very extended sketch among the biographies. 
of Empire Township, in another part of this work. She is the oldest daughter of J. H. L, 
Crumbaugh, whose sketch also appears among the sketches of Empire Township. 

WILLIAM R. LINTON, farmer, Sec. 3, Town 21; P. O. Le Roy; born in Ohio, May 22, 
1831. He attended school in his youth and followed carpentering and railroading until he emi- 
grated to Illinois about the year 1859, and located in McLean Co., and engaged in farming, 
which business he has since successfully followed. He removed upon his present place in 1871, 
where he has since continued to live. is marriage with Nancy M. Brittin was celebrated Feb, 
17. 1861; she was born in McLean Co., Aug. 28, 1837; nine children were the fruit of this 
union, of whom four are deceased ; the living are—Dorsey D., born Oct. 11, 1861; Andrew E., 
May 8, 1863; Minor B., Oct. 25, 1869; Cora, March 28, 1874; May B., Dec. 20, 1876. Mrs. 
Linton was the second daughter ot Nathan T. Brittin, one of the early pioneers of McLean Co., 
noe sketch appears among the biographies of Empire Township, in another part of this 
wor 

HENRY C. LOTT, farmer, Sec. 10, Town 21; P. O. Le Roy; born in Jefferson Co., Ind., 
June 2, 1829. His father, Jesse Lott, was born in Clark Co., Ky., July 15, 1800. He emigrated 
to Indiana with his parents at an early day, about the year 181¥, where he entered land, and 
now lives upon land upon which he entered upwards of half a century ago. He was married in 
Indiana, to Elizabeth Heaton; she was born in Virginia, and died in Indiana, August, 1853, 
The subject of this sketch was raised on his father’s farm until 28 years of age, when he emi- 
grated to Illinois, and located in Dale Township, McLean Co., in October, 1861. Here he fol- 
lowed farming until August, 1862, when he enlisted in Co. F, 94th I. V. I. He served in the 
campaigns of Arkansas and Missouri, and was engaged in the battle of Prairie Grove, Ark. In 
the spring of 1863, he was sent down the Mississippi to Milliken’s Bend; then crossed the Mis- 
sissippi River at Warrenton, and joined the army of Grant, then in the rear of Vicksburg, 
taking a position upon the extreme left of the army, and continued the siege until the capture of 
Vicksburg, upon July 4, 18638. | Upon the 12th of July, he went up the Yazoo river, and, after 
the capture of Yazoo City, went down the river to New Orleans; then to Texas; from there to 
Mobile Bay, where he was engaged in the capture of Fort Morgan and Spanish Fort. In the 
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spring of 1865 he was sent to Galveston, Texas, where he was mustered out of service, and 
received his discharge at Springfield, Ill., Ang. 7, 1865. He then farmed upon rented land for 
five years, and, in 1870, purchased his present place of 120 acres, where he has since lived. His 
marriage with Susan A. Phillips was celebrated Dec. 25, 1856; she was born in Jefferson Co., 
Ind., May 17, 1832; they have six children by this union—Charles G., born Oct. 18, 1857 ; 
Franklin P., Sept. 8, 1860; Florence N., July 20, 1866; Leleah U., April 20, 1869; Jennie H., 
Oct. 14, 1870; Annie E., Sept. 14, 1872. Mr. Lott is a Republican in politics, and has always 
supported the Republican party since its organization. He has been a strong temperance advo- 
cate for the past quarter of a century. He has been a member of the M. E. Church for upwards 
of eleven years, Mrs. Lott having been a member at that time. Mrs. Lott was a daughter of 
Xobert Phillips. Hewas a native of North Carolina; he removed to Kentucky when 8 years of 
age ; he married Rebecca Graham; she was a native of Tennessee. They were the parents of 
thirteen children, all of whom lived to grow up and become the heads of families, and all lived 
until April, 1879, when the circle of the children was broken by the death of the oldest 
brother. Mr. Phillips died in Indiana in 1857; Mrs. P. died Dec. 29, 1878. When Mr. Lott 
was 2] years of age, he was employed by the month upon a flat-boat, running from Cincin- 
nati to New Orleans, taking down from fifty to one hundred tons of provisions. hay, ete.; the 
boats cost from $100 to $200 to build, and, upon reaching New Orleans, would be sold for old 
lumber ; he would then work his passage back upon steamboats, and worked in this business 
for a period of seven years. 

' ANDREW J. LUCAS, farmer and stock-raiser; P.O. Randolph; born in White Co., Il., 
Nov. 7, 1818. His father, William Lucas, was born in North Carolina, April 15, 1787. He 
emigrated to Illinois and located in White Co. at a very early day, and located in Blooming 
Grove in 1824, where he died, Dec. 16, 1839. He married Gooden Hendricks; she was born 
in North Carolina, Jan. 26, 1794, and died in McLean Co., March 26, 1840, They were the 
parents of ten children, three of whom are now living—A. J., born Nov. 7, 1818; Dorcas, Jan. 
19, 1829, now Mrs. Dr. Reeder, of Lacon, Ill.; Benjamin L., Jan. 9, 1831, living in Bloom- 
ington. The subject of this sketch removed with his parents to Blooming Grove in 1824, and 
is among the earliest settlers of McLean Co,, and one of the oldest living settlers of the 
county. He remained with his father until his death, and, within a period of two months, lost 
by death his father, mother, two brothersand asister. Inthespring of 1840 he commenced farm- 
ing for himself, which he continued for two years ; then he farmed on shares for three years. His 
marriage with Elizabeth Simmons was celebrated Dec. 28, 1844; she was born in Virginia, 
Feb. 5, 1819. They were the parents of six children, of whom four are deceased. The living 
are—Wilburn E., born July 9, 1847; Benjamin W., July 27, 1852; married and live at home. 
Mr, Lucas has lived in McLean Co. a period of fifty-five years. He removed upon his present 
place in January, 1579, where he has 217 acres of land under a good state of cultivation, upon 
which he has good farm buildings. Mr. L. has been a member of the Christian Church for 
forty-six years, Mrs. L. and both children being members of the same Church. 

JOUN L. McCOMB, farmer; P.O. Heyworth; born in Indiana Co., Penn., April 22, 1820; 
he was the second son of James McComb, who was born in the same county and State on Oct. 14, 
1785, where he followed farming until his decease, which occurred April, 1865. He was 
united in marriage with Jane Laughlin in 1818 or 1814; she was born in Indiana Co., Penn., 
April 27, 1788; they were the parents of eight children, of whom five are now liv- 
ing. The subject of this sketch lived upon the home farm until 45 years of age, when, 
at the decease of his father, he disposed of his interest in Pennsylvania and emigrated to Illi- 
nois, locating in Knox Co. in the spring of 1866; here he engaged in farming one year, and, in 
the spring of 1867, he came to McLean Co., and settled on Sec. 6, Town 21, when he pur- 
chased 160 acres of land on Secs. 6 and 7, where he then located and where he has since con- 
tinued to reside. In politics, Mr. McComb is a Republican, having identified himself with the 
Republican party upon its organization, and has since labored for the success of the same. He 
is a strong temperance advocate; and has never made use of tobacco in any form. He has been 
a member of the Presbyterian Church for a period of thirty-five years, his wife joining two years 
previous. Ilis marriage with Rachel Kelly was celebrated Nov. 7, 1848; she was born in West- 
moreland Co., Penn., in December, 1819; eight children were the fruit of this union, of whom 
one died in infancy ; the living now all reside within a circle of four miles of their parents, four 
of whom now live at home; the living are—Addison J., born Aug. 13, 1844; William H., May 
22, 1846; Camden W., March 23, 1849; Cyrus C., June 15, 1853; Millard, Sept. 18, 1855; 
Harriet, April 30, 1858; Lizzie, November, 1860. Of the above, Addison J. and William II. 
served in the 206th Regt. P. V. I. during the last year of the war. 

GEORGE Hi. McCOMB, farmer and blacksmith, Section 5, Town 21; P. O. Heyworth; 
born in Indiana Co., Penn., July 16, 1822. Ile was a son of James McComb, who was born 
Oct. 14, 1785, in the same county and State, where he followed farming until his decease, 
Which occurred April, 1865, upward of 80 years of age. Ife was married to Jane Langhlin 
in 18183 or 1814; she was also born in the same county, April 27, 1788; they were the 
parents of eight children, of whom five now survive. The subject of this sketch attended 
the common school until 18 years of age, when he learned and worked at the blacksmith trade 
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until 186¥, at which time he emigrated West and located upon his present place where he has 
since lived ; he first purchased eighty acres of land upon Sec. 5, to which he has since added 
by purchase until he now owns 160 acres of good prairie land, which he has accumulated by his 
own hard labor, energy and industry, in which he has been nobly assisted by his amiable wife, 
to whom he was united in marriage on the 10th day of March, 1847; she was born in Armstrong 
Co., Penn., Jan. 8, 1829; her maiden name was Caroline Irwin; they are the parents of nine 
children—Corydon I., born Dec. 16, 1847; Mary A., Sept. 23, 1850; Emma V.. May 31, 1853; 
James B., Oct. 31, 1855; Thomas R., May 27, 1858;-Elmer E., Aug. 20, 1861, died Sept. 13, 
1869; George W., born May 31, 18:54, died Aug. 14, 1870 (killed by being thrown from a horse) ; 
Carrie J., born Nov. 24, 1866, died March 5, 1870; Annie Bell, born Oct. 1, 1869. Mr. McComb 
was an old-line Whig, and joined the Republican party upon its organization, and has since 
labored for the success of the same He is a strong temperance advocate. He has been a mem- 
ber of the Presbyterian Church since 1848; his wife became a member about the same time; 
three of the elder children are also members of the same Church. 

CORYDON [. McCOMB, farmer and blacksmith, Sec. 32; P.O. Heyworth ; born in Indiana 
Uo., Penn., Dec. 16, 1847. He is the eldest son of George H. McComb, whose sketch appears among 
the biographies of Downs Township. The subject of this sketch attended the common school 
until 16 years of age, when, on Aug. 5, 1864, he enlisted in the 206th Regt. P. V. I., and went 
forward to battle for the Union ; he was forwarded to the Army of the James, under Grant, with 
Gen. Ord as brigade commander ; he was first engaged in front of Petersburg, and was afterward 
transferred to the front of Richmond, until the evacuation, when he, with the army, followed 
in pursuit of Lee until his surrender in April 1865; he then did guard duty at Lynchburg, 
after which he went to Richmond and Baltimore, and returned home, being mustered out of ser- 
vice, and received his discharge in July, 1865. He then returned home and learned and worked 
at the blacksmith trade until 1869, when he emigrated tu Illinois, and located upon Sec. 5, Town 
21, Downs Township, McLean Co., where he followed blacksmithing and farming until 1872, when 
he opened a blacksmith shop at McLean, where he followed his trade three years. He located . 
upon his present place in 1878, and engaged in farming and blacksmithing. His marriage with 
Emily Ellsworth, was celebrated Nov. 24, 1875; she was born in St. Clair Co., Ill., Jan. 2, 1855. 
They are the parents of two children—Minnie E., born Feb. 22, 1877, and an infant, born April 
14,1879. Mrs. McComb is the eldest daughter of William and Mary Ellsworth, whose sketch 
will be found among the biographies of Downs Township. The business card of Mr. McComb 
appears in the business directory of the township, in another part of this work. 

JOHN McCONNELL, farmer and stock-raiser; P.O. Le Roy; born in Hamilton Co., Ohio, 
April 9, 1832; his father, William McCunnell, was born in Pennsylvania April 12, 1788. He 
married Catharine La Fever; she died in 1834; Mr. McC. died in Hamilton Co., Ohio, Oct. 2, 
1876; he first came to Ohio upon a flat-boat down the river, early in the present century, and 
was offered for his boat a large tract of land upon which the city of Cincinnati now stands; of 
their children, which were twelve in number, only four now survive; the rest all died of con- 
sumption. The subject of this sketch attended the common schools in his youth, and finished 
his studies at the Farmers’ College, located upon College Hill, near Cincinnati, Ohio, where he 
attended two years; in 1854, he came to Illinois and purchased 160 acres of land, at $4.50 per 
acre, upon Sec. 35, Downs Township, McLean Co., and the following year located upon the same, 
and which he has since brought from its wild prairie condition to its present high state of 
improvement by continued hard labor; he now owns 327 acres in his home farm and fifty acres 
of timber in Empire Township. Mr. McConnell was clerk of the meeting called to organize 
Downs Township, and assisted in the organization of the same; township and school offices have 
been his in plenty, often holding two offices at the same time; he has held the offices of Justice 
of the Peace fourteen years, Assessor two years, and Highway Commissioner, School Director 
and Trustee, one of the Executive Committee of the County Grange, and is now Master of the 
Downs Grange, No. 1168, and the present Supervisor of Downs Township, and Director of the 
County Insurance Company. His marriage with Martha Buck was celebrated June 17, 1862; 
she was born in McLean (Co., Ill., Dec. 14, 1838; they have three children by this union— 
Anna Belle, born March 18, 1863; Hiram E. and William M. (twins) Oct. 25, 1866; Mrs. 
McConne’] is a daughter of Hiram Buck, whose biography appears among the sketches of 
Empire Township, in another part of this work. When Mr. McConnell purchased his land, 
there were but few settlers upon the prairie; he commenced breaking prairie in 1856, with 
team of eight oxen, six of which were perfectly wild and were handled with great difficulty. 
He commenced school-teaching in 1855, and taught for nine winters; he has been a hard-work- 
ing, industrious farmer, and by his correct business habits has placed himself among the large 
land-holders and successful farmers of McLean Co. 

NELSON McDANIEL, farmer, Sec. 20; P. 0. Downs; one of the old settlers of McLean 
Co., [ll.; born in Monroe Co., Va., Nov. 26, 1815; his father, William McDaniel, was born in 
Virginia, where he followed farming until 1832, when he emigrated to Indiana and located in 
Boone Co. and followed farming there until his decease, which occurred in 1853. He was mar- 
ried in Virginia to Nancy Gore; she was born in Shenandoah Co., Va.; she died in !ndiana 
about the year 1841; they were the parents of ten children, of whom six are now living. The 
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subject of this sketch emigrated to Indiana when 17 years of age, and made his home with his 
father until 25 years of age. when, upon Dec. 16, 1840, he was united in marriage with Lucinda 
Gapen; she was born in Boone Co., Ind., Nov. 16, 1822; she died September, 1855, leaving 
seven children—Parisade, Daniel, William S., Zachariah, Sarah N., Joseph N., Lucinda Le Roy; 
his marriage with Naomi Matthews was celebrated September, 1856; she was born in Virginie 
in 1827; they have three children by this union—Mary F., Caroline and Charles 8S. Upon the 
marriage of Mr. McDaniel, he farmed upon land given him by his father. for twelve years, when 
he emigrated to Illinois and located upon Sec. 2, Downs Township in April, 1852, coming all 
the way in company with Eber Hornor by team, the trip consuming eleven days; upon arriving 
here, he commenced farming upon his present place, where he has since lived ; he now owns 
160 acres, all of which is under good cultivation. Of town and school offices, he has had his 
full share, having been elected the second Supervisor of Downs Township, which he held for two 
years; he held the office of Town Collector some four years, and School Director seven years, 
and other petty offices; he was the first Collector in Downs Township, and as Collector he has 
successfully handled the funds of Downs Township for four years. 

G. J. McGINNIS, farmer, Sec. 26; P. O. Le Roy; born in Lawrence Co., Penn., April 14, 
1842. He attended the common schools in his youth. and assisted his father upon the farm until 
18 years of age, when, on the 10th of September. 1861, he enlisted in Battery B, Ist P. V. A.; 
he served in the army of the Potomac under McClellan, Burnside, Hooker, McDowell, Meade, 
Pope, and lastly, Grant. He wasin many hard battles, among which we mention Mechanicsvillle, 
June 26 and 27, 1862; Gaines’ Mill, June 27, 1862; New Market Cross Roads, June 30, 1862; 
the second battle of Bull Run, Aug. 28, 29 and 30, 1862; South Mountain, Md., Sept. 14, 1862; 
Antietam, Md.. Sept. 16 and 17, 1862; Fredericksburg, Va., Dec. 18, 1862: Fredericksburg, 
April 80 and May 1, 1868, U.S. Ford, May 6, 1863; Gettysburg, July 1, 2 and 8, 1868; battles 
of the Wilderness, and the last one near Petersburg, in August, 1864. After serving his full 
time of three years, he reseived his discharge on the 10th of September, 1864. Mr. McGinnis hala 
brother in the same company, who died from sickness contracted whileinthe army. He personally 
was sick but one week during his whole term. Receiving his discharge, he returned home. and in 
the spring of 1865, emigrated to Illinois, and located in Woodford Co., where he purchased 
eighty acres of land, upon which he lived one year,‘when hesold out and purchased eighty acres 
in Marshall Co., and farmed eight years, and again sold and purchased his present place of 160 
acres, in the winter of 1874, where he has since lived. His marriage with Nancy B. McCord, 
was celebrated Dec. 8, 1865; she was born in Lawrence Co., Penn., Aug. 7, 1840; they were the 
parents of six children, of whom two are deceased; the living are—William J., born June 238, 
1867; John D., May 14, 1872; Bessie M., Oct. 28, 1876; Robert S., Sept. 28, 1878. The 
deceased died in childhood. Mr. McGinnis is a member of the M. E. Church, having become a 
member in 1859, his wife having been a member since 13 years of age 

JOSEPH MARSHALL, physician, Sec. 31; Heyworth; born in Fayette Co., Ky.. June 24, 
1852. He attended the common school until he was 17 years of age, when he went to &t. Louis 
and entered the St. Louis University, where he attended three years, and from which he gradu- 
ated in the spring of 1858, from both Medical and Literary Departments. He then returned to 
Kentucky, and engaged in the practice of medicine, in Fayette Co., until the fall of 1872, when 
he located in Bloomington, McLean Co., and practiced medicine until March, 1874, when he 
removed upon his present place, where he has since lived and followed his profession, having a 
good practice, which is yearly increasing. His marriage with Martha M. Goodwin, was cele- 
brated Sept. 25, 1855; she was born in Fayette Co., Ky., March 9, 1838. They have six chil- 
dren by this union—FElla J., Ida B., Rachel J., Robert, Sallie R.,Edmund S. Mr. Marshall was 
a son of Robert Marshall, who was born in Fayette Co., Ky., Jan. 1, 1800. Has always success- 
fully followed farming, and is now living, in the 80th year of his age, in full possession of all 
his faculties, and able to attend to some light work. He was married to Elizabeth Evans; she 
was born in the same county, in 1804, and she is still living, and daily performs her household 
duties. 

SOLOMON MASON, farmer, Sec. 18; P. O. Downs; one of the early pioneers of McLean 
Co., Ill.; born in Jessamine Co., Ky., Oct. 13, 1801; he removed with his parents to Ohio in 
1805, and located in Montgomery Co., where he followed farming with his father until 19 years 
of age, when he was united in marriage with Elizabeth Fryer. August, 1820; she was born in 
Kentucky Nov. 25, 1799; she died Dec. 31, 1850, leaving eleven children, of whom six are now 
living, viz., George, John W., Eliza, Sarah, Duniel and Mary. His marriage with Elizabeth 
Brooks was celebrated in 1854; she was born in Indiana August 81, 1815; they had four chil- 
dren. of whom three are living—Samuel B., William H., Charles A. Upon the marriage of Mr. 
Mason, he farmed upon rented land for twelve years in Preble Co., Ohio, when he purchased 
eighty acres, upon which he lived until 1839, when he came West and located in McLean Co., 
Tl.; he settled upon his present place in 1840, where he has since continued to live during a 
period of thirty-eight. years; Mr. Mason commenced in life without capital: he had $100 left 
him only; he has raised a large family, and now owns 240 acres of land upon his home farm, 
with good farm buildings, and 200 acres in Cropsey Township, Sec. 31, all of which he has 
accumulated by his own hard labor, energy and industry; he has suffered all the privations and 
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hardships of frontier life, and, although now in the 78th year of his age, is in possession of all 
his faculties, and daily attends to the chores about his place. He has been a member of the 
United Brethren for a period of thirty years. o- 

D W. MASON, farmer, Sec. 27; P.O. Le Roy; one of the early settlers of McLean Co.; 
born in Preble Co., Ohio, April 15, 1833; be emigrated with his father, Solomon Mason, and 
located in what is now Downs Township, McLean Co., ill., in the fall of 1839; his father now 
lives upon the same place upon which he located upward of forty years ago; his biography also 
appears among the sketches of this township in this work. The subject of this sketch attended 
the common schools in his youth, and assisted his father in farming until 23 years of’ age, since 
which time he has been engaged in carpentering and farming for himself. His marriage with 
Susan Richardson was celebrated Aug. 14, 1860; she was born in this county July 28, 1843; 
they are the parents of five children, four of whom are now living, viz., Orville H., born Aug. 
28, 1861; Cornelia, June 24, 1863; Mary E., June 13, 1865, and Stanley L., Sept. 12, 1876. 
Mr. Mason removed upon his present place in 1877, where he has since lived; he owns 120 
acres with good farm buildings. He isa Republican in politics; his first vote was for Judge 
David Davis. Mrs. Mason is a daughter of S. P. Richardson, one of the early pioneers of 
McLean Co., and is now making his home with his son-in-law, D. M. Funk, at Bloomington. 

SAMUEL MILLER. farmer, Sec. 20; P. O. Downs; born in Randolph Township, McLean 
Co., Nov. 17, 1845; he is the oldest living son of M. H. Miller, usually known as Hagar Miller, 
one of the early settlers, and whose sketch appears among the biographies of Randolph Township 
in another part of this work. The subject of this sketch lived with his parents and followed 
farming until February, 1864, when he enlisted in the 94th Regt. I. V. I., and went forward to 
battle for the Union. He joined the regiment at New Orleans, and went to Mobile Bay, where he 
was engaged in the siege and capture of Ft. Morgan, Blakely and Spanish Fort, by which Mobile 
fell into the hands of the Union army; he was then forwarded to Galveston, Tex., where be was 
transferred to the 37th I. V. I., and was on detailed service until May, 1866, when he was mus- 
tered out of service at Houston, and received his discharge at Springfield in May, 1866, having 
served in the Union army two years and three months ; he then returned home and engaged in 
farming, which business he has since followed; he removed upon his preseat place in 1872, 
where he has 160 acres of land upon which he as good farm buildings. His marriage with Emma 
Passwater was celebrated March 9, 1871; she was born in Randoiph Township, McLean Co., 
and is a daughter of Clement Passwater, one of the early pioneers of McLean Co.; they have 
three children by this union-—Rebecca E., Cora C. and Franklin H. 

JAMES MONTGOMERY, physician and surgeon, Downs; born in County Tyrone, Ireland, 
Aug. 28, 1837, where he attended the subscription schools until 16 years of age, when he went 
to Manchester, England, and, after serving an apprenticeship of three years in a fancy grocery 
store, emigrated to America, landing in New York Nov. 1, 1856; after consuming the entire 
winter in New York and adjoining cities vainly seeking for employment, he purchased a drover’s 
ticket, for $8, to Indianapolis, and upon arriving there continued his journey to Danville, ill., 
where he arrived with $3 and a good wardrobe; the following day, he obtained employment with 
Dr. Fithian upon a farm, at $15 per month, and after working one year invested his earnings in 
young stock, calves and yearlings, which he held one year and sold at a profit of 100 per cent ; 
he then engaged in farming and stock-raising, until the spring of 1860, when he came to McLean 
Co. and purchased a farm near what is now Downs, and, after farming one year, commenced the 
study of medicine, and in August, 1862, enlisted as a private in Co. F, 94th Regt. 1. V. I., and 
served as such through the campaigns of Missouri and Arkansas, siege and capture of Vicks- 
burg, capture of Yazoo City, after which he went to Port Hudson, where he was appointed Assist-, 
ant Hospital Steward, and upon arriving at Brownsville, Texas, in 1863, was appointed General 
Hospital Steward, and continued his study of medicine under Dr. E. A. Carothers until 1864, 
when he went to New Orleans and passed examination before the Examining Board of the Army; 
and was appointed Assistant to the Medical Purveyor of the Department of the Gulf, which 
position he held until the close of the war; while located in New Orleans, he attended the 
lectures of the Medical College, and the practical experience received while here, in surgery, 
has proved of more value than years of study and practice in civil life. At the close of the war, 
he returned to McLean Co. and engaged in the practice of medicine, and for two years contin- 
ued his studies in medicine and dissecting under Dr. William Hill, of Bloomington ; he has con- 
tinued the practice of medicine in Downs and neighboring townships since 1865, during a 
period of fifteen years of constant increase in his practice. He is a member of the McLean 
County Medical Society, and is appointed a member of the State Medical Society at their Con- 
vention; to be held at Linculn during the summer of 1879. His marriage with Mary J. Savidge 
was celebrated May 12, 1861; she was born in McLean Co., Ill., Aug. 31, 1842; they had six 
children, of whom three are now living—James E., born Feb. 9, 1862; Margaret E., July 1, 
1867; Matilda F., Nov. 14,1871. Mrs. Montgomery is a daughter of James N. Savidge, one 
of the early settlers of McLean Co., who located here in 1834, and now lives in Old Town 
Township. 

THOMAS B. NULL, farmer, Sec. 14; P.O. Le Roy; one of the old settlers of McLean Co. 
Ill.; born in West Virginia Dec. 4, 1829. His father, Levi Null, was born in Lancaster City, 
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Penn., April 26, 1794; he emigrated with his parents to West Virginia when six years of age, 
where he was raised, upon the Pan Handle, a name given a narrow strip of land Virginia 
reserved to her own territory ; in 1852, he removed to Licking Co., Ohio, where he died Jan. 4, 
1875, The subject of this sketch attended school and assisted his father in farming until 23 
years of age, when he emigrated to Ohio, and upon the 22d day of November, 1854, he was 
united in marriage to Anna Keith; she was born in Licking Co., Ohio, Jan. 5, 1887; they were 
the parents of six children, of whom five are now living—William C., born Sept. 27, 1855; Levi 
A., Dec, 24, 1857; Mary O., Nov. 8, 1860, died Nov. 24, 1862; Charles J., born July 17, 1864; 
Ella A., Dec. 6, 1866: Gussie L., April 9, 1877. Upon the marriage of Mr. Nuli, he commenced 
farming for himself in Ohio, which business he followed until he emigrated to Illinois and 
located upon Sec. 7, Downs Township, McLean Co., in 1858, where he rented land of L. 
Downs for six years, and, in the spring of 1865, purchased his present place, upon which he 
then located and where he has since lived ; he now owns 160 acres in his home farm, with good 
buildings, all of which he has made by his own hard labor. When he first came to this State, 
he was entirely without eapital; he did his plowing with one horse; he then purchased another 
horse npon time, and in this way obtained a team, and for three years he battled against poverty 
without making a dollar; during the fall of 1858, money was very scarce, and to obtain cash for 
labor was impossible: he, with his team, worked thirty-five days for seventy bushels of frost- 
bitten corn. 

REV. SYLVESTER PEASLEY, farmer; P.O. Downs; one of the early settlers of McLean 
Co.; born in Grayson Co., Va., Aug. 31, 1823. His father, [sane Peasley, was born Aug. 80, 1798, 
in North Carolina. He was married in Grayson Co., Va., to Rachel Holsey. She was born in Vir- 
ginia in 1803. They were the parents of eight children, of whom four are now living. Mr. Peas- 
ley died Oct. 16, 1851. His widow died in the spring of 1865. The subject of this sketch 
emigrated with his parents to Illinois and located in McLean Co. in the fall of 1834. They lived 
in a log cabin with stick-and-mud chimney; it hada puncheon floor and was in all respects a rude 
structure. They lived in this cabin for two years, when they built one of theirown. Mr. Peas- 
ley lived with his parents several years, and upon the 3d of November, 1842, he was united in 
marriage with Mary Stillman. Six children were the fruit of this union, of whom one is deceased ; 
the living are—Granville, born Oct. 14, 1845; Rachel S., Oct. 29, 1848; Isaac, Oct. 24, 1851; 
John, July 16, 1854; Esther C., Oct. 13, 1859; and one who died in infancy. Mrs. Peasley 
died Oct. 2, 1863. His marriage with Mrs. Susan Crosby was celebrated April 6, 1864. One 
child was the fruit of this union, who died when upward of three years of age. Mr. Peasley 
has endured all the privations of frontier life ; he has made frequent trips to Chicago ; has been 
out twenty-six days in succession, exposed to the coldest of weather; has waded the Kankakee 
River when his clothes were frozen as soon as he came out, and has slept on brush which he 
cut to protect him from the mud in the rainy weather. He has taken a deep interest in the 
cause of religion, having devoted a large part of his life to the cause, and has attended five 
churches. He has been an ardent worker in the cause of the Sabbath school, and still continues 
his good work. He was elected the first Supervisor of Downs, in 1858, which office he held for 
twelve years in succession. Ie was the first Postmaster in Downs Township, which office he 
held twelve years. He is now President of the McLean County Fire Insurance Company, of 
which he was acharter member. Mr. Peasley is a Republican in politics, having joined the party 
upon its organizatien, and has since labored in support of the same. Ie has been a member of 
the Baptist Church since 1840, of which he was an ordained minister, but was forced to discon- 
tinne preaching on account of weak lungs. He removed upon his present place in 1847, where 
he has since lived during a period of upward of thirty years. Mrs. Peasley remarks about the 
sudden change of 1836. The weather had been mild for some time; rain had been falling, 
changing the snow to slush, when suddenly a cold wind-storm came and changed the tempera- 
ture nearly sixty degrees in a very short time; the face of the country was changed from water 
to ice immediately, and, as Rev. Mr. Peasley remarked, appeared like a picture of the polar 
regions. 

j JOHN PRICE, retired farmer; P. O. Downs; one of the early pioneers of McLean Co.: 
born in Mecklenberg Co., N. C., Jan. 23, 1802. His father was of Welsh descent, born 1n North 
Carolina Nov. 12. 1768. He removed to Kentucky at an early day, and to McLean Co., IIl., in 
1836, where he died Nov. 16, 1852. Ife was married in North Carolina to Sarah Beatty. She 
was born in Ireland in 1769, and died in this county in 1843. John Price emigrated with his 
parents to Kentucky in 1804, being then 2 years of age, and, with the exception of three 
years’ residence in Tennessee, lived in Kentucky until 1830, when he came to McLean Co., Ill., 
and located eighty acres upon Sec. 4, Town 22, Range 3 east. From 1830 to 1836, he resided 
a part of the time upon his place here and a portion also in Kentucky, and, at the latter date, he 
located permanently with his family, and is admitted by all to be the oldest continuous resident 
of Downs Township. When he first came in here looking for a location, he rode from the place 
where J. E. Crumbaugh now lives to his present location, a distance of ten miles, at which time 
there was not a single white settler on the way, the country at that time being occupied by the 
Kickapoo Indians. Isloomington contained but a few log houses and one store. kept by James 
Allin, who kept a limited stock of goods, purchased at St. Louis. Ilis voting-place was in 
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Bloomington until 1841, when he, with four others, petitioned the Court for a voting-place’ 
which petition was granted, and was named, in honor of Mr. John Price, as Price’s Precinct. 
Mr. Price entered land, as he was able, until he held patents from the Government to 1,000 
acres, and a part of which he has lived upon for the past forty-four years. Of township offices 
he has held his full share, having held the offices of Town Treasurer and Justice of the Peace 
fourteen years, and other petty offices, and has taken a deep interest and has been looked 
upon as one of the prominent men of his township. The early settlers at Price’s Precinct, unlike 
the pioneers, of many localities, were religious people, and, like the ancient Israelites, experi- 
enced no trouble in worshiping God even in the wilderness, and John Price generously donated 
the use of his house for a tabernacle. In this house, services were held by the Baptists, the 
Methodists and the Presbyterians, and was used as a place of worship some eight years. Upon 
Sept. 18, 1821, he was united in marriage with Matilda Rives. She was born in Franklin Co., 
Va., May 16, 1797. She was a daughter of Burwell Rives, who was one of the prominent men 
of Virginia, where he was born in 1772. He died in Kentucky in October, 1811. He was mar- 
ried in Virginia to Mary Gillum. She was born in Virginia in 1776, and died ten days previous 
to her husband. Mr. and Mrs. Price were the parents of eight children, of whom two now surx 
vive, viz.: Peter B., whose biography appears among the sketches of this township, and Mrs, 
Frederick Couden, whose sketch appears among the biographies of Old Town Township in another 
part of this work. The golden wedding of Mr. and Mrs. Price was celebrated Sept. 13, 1871, at 
which there were upward of one hundred present, among which were four who witnessed the 
marriage ceremony fifty years previous. The presents were numerous and expensive, among 
which we mention two solid, gold-headed ebony canes, two pairs gold-bowed spectacles, $20 in 
gold, gold-band China tea sets, and many other presents, all of which spoke volumes of respect 
and esteem in which these ear!y pioneers are held by their neighbors, relatives and friends. 

PETER B. PRICE, farmer, grain and stock-dealer; P.O. Downs. Mr. Price is one of the 
early pioneers of McLean Co., and is the only son now living of John Price, whose extended 
biography appears among the sketches of this township. Peter B. Price was born in Warren 
Co., Ky., May 29, 1830; when but a few months old, he was brought to McLean Co., and the 
first six years of his life, from 1830 to 1836, were passed about equally between McLean Co., 
Ill., and Warren Co., Ky. He obtained a limited education in his youth, and assisted his father 
in farming until 21 years of age, and, on Nov. 13, 1851, was united in marriage with Mary A, 
Case; she was born in Huron Co., Ohio, March 24, 1833. She is a daughter of Lewis Case, 
whose biography will be found among the sketches of Old Town Township, in another part of 
this work. Upon the marriage of Mr. Price, he located upon his present place, where he has 
since lived, and has lived upon the same section for nearly half a century. He followed farm= 
ing and gtock-raising until the completion of the I., B. & W. R. R., when he erected corn-cribs, 
scales, etc., and engaged in the business of buying and shipping grain and stock, which business 
he has since followed, in connection with farming. He has shipped as high as 125,000 bushels 
of corn alone, in a single season; his shipments of stock have been heavy; during two months 
of the season of 1874, he shipped to Indianapolis ninety cars of hogs or 5,000 head. To the 
energies and business management of Mr. Price, the village of Downs owes much, as he has 
perhaps done more for the place than all the other business men of the town combined, and is 
held in high respect by all for his sterling qualities. The children of Peter B. and Mary A, 
Price were six in number, of whom five are now living—Burwell O., Gipp T., Willie, Sarah 
Nettie-and Cush. The anniversary of the silver wedding of Mr. and Mrs. Price was celebrated 
at their residence at Downs on the 18th of November, 1876, which was a complete surprixe ta 
the recipients. The train from Bloomington and Le Roy brought large numbers, and when they 
had all collected there were about four hundred, among whom were the parents of both Mr, and 
Mrs. Price. They came loaded with many and costly presents, and the choicest provisions 
which the market affords. The writer of this article secured a list of the presents and the donors, 
but having mislaid the same, is unable to do justice to either the donors or the value of the 
presents. Suffice it to say they were many and valuable, and are very highly appreciated by 
both Mr. and Mrs. Price. 

FREDERICK RAZOR, farmer, Sec. 25; P. O. Le Roy; is one of the old settlers; born in 
Owen Co., Ky., Jan. 30, 1827; at 19 years of age, he engaged in farming and working by the 
month, which occupation he followed until he emigrated to Ilinois, in 1856. He first purchased 
101 acres at Randolph Grove, upon which he lived until 1867, when he sold out and purchased 
160 acres of his present place, where he has since lived. He now owns 300) acres of land, with 
good farm buildings. His marriage with Minerva Dyke was celebrated Aug. 4, 1845; she was 
born in Clark Co., Ky., Jan. 8, 1827. They have twelve children now living—Lurinda, torn 
Aug. 7, 1846; Sarah J., Aug. 10, 1848; Julia A., April 4, 1850; James William, Sept. 13, 1851; 
Charles, April 8, 1853; Henry, Nov. 29, 1854; Alva, Dec. 4, 1856; John B., April 21, 1858; 
Belle, Dec. 29, 1861; George, Oct. 2, 1863; Jacob, Oct. 8, 1865, and Katie, Jan. 26, 1872. 
Upon the marriage of Mr. Razor, he had no capital save a strong arm and willing hand. He 
commenced housekeeping in an old deserted log cabin, with nothing but a straw bed and a few 
dishes. They made use of an old box for table and cupboard ; for chairs, he made use of stools 
of his own make. He rented land, and for a portion he paid $4 per acre rent. IIe had neither 
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money nor tools, and was obliged to obtain their provisions upon credit. After two years of toil 
and privations Mr. and Mrs. R., when they had obtained some few things of household fur- 
niture, they lost their all by fire. Commencing in life again, with renewed energy, they have 
labored together for upward of thirty-four years; they have raised a large family of children, 
of whom all are now living, their family circle having never been broken by death. Mr. KR. is 
now considered one of the large land-holders. and among the most prosperous farmers of Downs 
Township. His struggles against poverty and his perseverance to accomplish what he has attained 
are well worthy of imitation by the young men of the present day. 

HENRY REYNOLDS (deceased), farmer; one of the old setilers of McLean Co.; he was 
born in the State of Maryland upon the 29th day of January, 1778. He was united in marriage 
in Lancaster Co., Penn., witn Catherine Sheppard, upon the 4th day of February, 1808; she was 
born in Maryland Sept. 26, 1787, and died June 13, 1821. leaving six children, viz., Sheppard, 
born Feb. 3, 1809; Jesse, Jan. 20, 1810; Ann, March 30, 1812; Lewis, March 138, 1815; Law- 
son, July 10,1817; William, Jan. 12, 1820. He married in Lancaster Co., Penn , for his second 
wife, Amelia Wilson, Aug. 28, 1822; she was born in Pennsylvania Sept. 18, 1798; she died 
Sept. 29, 1846, leaving eleven children—Benjamin, Sarah A., Nov. 5, 1824; Henry, Aug. 11, 
1826; Deborah A., Nov. 14, 1828; Elisha, Dec. 4, 1830; Amelia M. and Sarah S. (twins), 
Jan. 19, 1833 (Amelia died in infancy); Amelia Malinda, Jan, 16, 1835; J. C., Nov. 10, 1836; 
Mary E., Nov. 14, 1838, and William H., May 3, 1841. His marriage with Mrs. Mary Ann 
Robuck was celebrated in Champaign Co., Ohio, Nov. 8, 1846; her maiden name was Davis; 
she was born in Woodford Co., Va., May 16, 1815; three children were the fruit of this 
union, viz., Charles S., born Oct. 6, 1847; Gould Johnson, Sept. 25, 1850, and Stanley D., Feb. 
26, 1854; fifteen of the above of his descendants are now living. Mr. Reynolds removed from 
Maryland to Pennsylvania; from there to Ohio in 1835, and located in Champaign Co., and 
cleared the first farm in that neighborhood ; in 1851, he emigrated to Illinois and located upon 
Sec. 25, Downs Township, where he spent the remainder of his days. He was a member of the 
M. E. Church for fifty-eight years; his third wife was a member of the Presbyterian Church 
since 1859; tney lived and died consistent Christians. Mr. Reynolds died May 8, 1860, aged 
72 years 3 months and 9 days; Mrs. Reynolds died Jan. 14, 1873, 57 years 8 months and 
28 days of age. Gould J. Reynolds was born Sept. 25, 1850, in Ohio; he emigrated with his 
parents to Illinois when 1 year of age; they came by team, bringing all their household goods 
and stock ; he was brought up on the farm, and, from 1866 to 1875, he, with his brother Charles 
S., farmed in partnership upon the home farm, and, at the latter date, Charles S. located upon 
Sec. 7, Empire Township, since which time Gould J. has farmed upon the old farm alone. His 
marriage with Adaline Dickerson was celebrated May 27, 1875; she was born in McLean Co. 
Jan. 22, 1856; they have two children by this union, viz., Ora E., born Aug. 22, 1877, and Clin- 
ton C., Dec. 18, 1878. Mrs. Reynolds is the daughter of C. P. Dickersoa, one of the oldest 
settlers of McLean Co., and whose biography will be found among the sketches of Empire Town- 
ship in another part of this work. 

J. H. ROBERTSON, blacksmith and wagon-maker, Justice of the Peace and Notary Public, 
Downs; one of the old settlers; born in McLean Co., Ill., May 29, 1842; he is a son of James 
O. P. Robertson, who was born in Warren Co., Ky., and emigrated to McLean Co. at a very 
early day, and located in Old Town Township, where he lived until his decease. The subject of 
this sketch was raised upon a farm until 18 years of age, when, in December, 1861, he enlisted 
as private in the 8th I. V. I., and served in the Army of the Cumberland, Trans-Mississippi, and 
Department of the Gulf, and was in many severe battles—Ft. Donelson, Shiloh, Corinth, Jack- 
son, Miss., Ft. Morgan, Spanish Fort and Ft. Blakely, and was mustered out of service May 4, 
1866, at Baton Rouge, La., and received his discharge at Springfield upon the 16th of May, 
1866, having served upward of four and a half years in the Union army; at Ft. Blakely, he was 
wounded in the arm by a piece of shell and had many narrow escapes. Upon receiving his dis- 
charge, he returned to McLean Co. and followed blacksmithing until 1870, when he opened the 
first blacksmith-shop at Downs, where he has since lived. He is also Justice of the Peace and 
Notary Public. Hs marriage with Elizabeth Beltzer was celebrated Oct. 11, 1866; she was born 
in Ohio May 8, 1847, and died Aug. 14, 1873, leaving two children—Eudora J., born Feb. 23, 
1869, James O., born March 14, 1871. He was united in marriage with Isabel T. Lawdon Nov. 
4, 1874; she was born in Zanesville, Ohio, Aug. 31, 1853; one child was born to them, and died 
in infancy. : 

CHARLES H. RUTLEDGE, farmer, Sec. 23; P. O. Le Roy; one of the early settlers of McLean 
Co.; born near Hillsboro, Montgomery Co., Ill., April 1, 1528; his father, M.S. Rutledge, was 
born in Georgia April 2, 1800; he emigrated to Illinois and located in White Co., in 1812, then 
to Montgomery Co., in 1826. He was married in Henderson Co., Ky., to Nancy Bostick; she was 
born in Kentucky May 19,1799; she died in Illinois January, 1855; Mr. R. died Nov. 27, 1877 ; 
they were the parents of ten children, of whom four are now living. The subject of this sketch lived 
with his father until 18 years of age, when in June, 1846, he enlisted in the 3d I. V. 1., and 
served one year in the war with Mexico, going down the River to New Orleans; thence by vessel 
to Brazos Santiago; from there to Carmargo, Matamoras, Tampico; thence to Vera Cruz; 
engaged in several battles, among which were the battles of Vera Cruz and Cerro Gordo. In June, 
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1847, his time having expired, he returned to New Orleans, where he received his discharge, 
having served a little upward of one year; he then returned home and followed farming in 
Montgomery Co., until February, 1848, when he settled in McLean Co. upon his present place. 
At the time of locating here, there were but four houses from Buckles’ to Randolph Grove, a dis- 
tance of six miles, where now upon every ‘quarter-section stands one or more houses. His cap- 
ital, when settling here, was simply a land-warrant, and with this he secured his land, and pur- 
chased a farmhouse 16x16, in which he lived one year. The land was in its rough state; 
neither a tree nor shrub appeared in view; he has, by his own hard labor, brought it from its 
wild prairie condition to its present high state of cultivation. He owns 250 acres that he has 
accumulated by his own exertions in which he has been nobly assisted by his wife, to whom he 
was united in marriage upon the 14th of April, 1853; her maiden name was Martha A. Chapin; 
she was born March 21, 1831, in De Witt Co., Iil.; she wasa daughter of Hiram Chapin, who 
was born in North Carolina, and emigrated from Kentucky to Illinois in 1819; the children of 
Charles and Martha Rutledge were seven in number, of whom four are now living, viz.: Still- 
man D., born May 16, 1867; Edgar H., born Aug. 14, 1861; Florence, born Aug. 26, 1864; 
Louisa J., born Aug. 22, 1867. Mr. Rutledge has been favored with his full share of township 
and school offices, having been third Supervisor of Downs Township, which office he held three 
years in succession; as Town Collector, he successfully handled the funds of Downs Township 
for three years ; School Trustee, nine years, which office he now holds ; School Director nine years, 
and other petty offices. He has taken a deep interest in the cause of religion and education, 
having been a member of the C. P. Church for upward of thirty years, of which he has been a 
Ruling Elder for twenty-eight years, his wife joining about the same time. a 
JOHN SARGENT, farmer, Sec. 6; P. O. Heyworth; born in Pike Co., Ohio, Oct. 5, 1814; 
his father, Eli Sargent, was probably born in Virginia. Ile was married twice; his first wife’s 
maiden name was Wood; she was born in Kentucky, and died in Pike Co., Ohio; his second 
wife was Christine Nesselle; they were married in Ohio; they were the parents of two chil- 
dren. Mr. Sargent died in Illinois in 1824; his wife died in 1817 in Ohio. The sub- 
ject of this sketch was left an orphan at 10 years of age, and lived out and worked upon different 
farms until Dec. 14, 1841, when he was united in marriage with Deborah Thomas, of Scioto Co., 
Ohio; she died Sept. 13, 1865, leaving one child—Mary E. Sargent, now Mrs. Thomas J. Sargent, 
living in Sumner Co, Kans. His marriage with Mrs. Margaret Miller was celebrated April 17, 
1866 ; her maiden name was Glover; she was born in Ohio in 1827; three children were the fruit 
of this union, all deceased. In the fall of 1843, Mr. Sargent located in Jersey Co., Tl., where he 
followed farming nearly fourteen years, when he removed to Logan Co., where he resided twelve 
years, and, upon the 3d of March, 1868, located upon his present place, where he nas since 
lived, and where he owns 153 acres of land, upon which he has good farm buildings, all of which 
he accumulated by his own hard labor and exertions. Mr. S. was an old-time Whig, casting his 
first vote in 1836 for Harrison, and labored continuously for the Whig party until the organiza- 
tion of the Republican party, since which time he has been identified with the same; he isa 
strong temperance man, and has never used tobacco in any form; he has been a member of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church for nearly halfa century, his first and second wife and daughters 
being members of the same church. Mrs. Sargent was married April 30, 1859, to Madison L 
Miller; he was born in New York, and died Dec. 20, 1862, while serving in the army for the 
protection of the Union during the late war of the rebellion; they have one child, now living, by 
this union—Margaret V., born March 14, 1861, now making her home with Mr.and Mrs. 
Sargent. 
eyAMES H. SIMKINS, farmer, Sec. 28; P.O. Heyworth; one of the old settlers of McLean 
Co.; was born in Salem Co., N. J., Sept. 17, 1820; his father, Francis Simkins, was born in 
Salem Co., N. J., Sept. 14, 1792. He married Mary Harris Oct. 6, 1815; she was born in the 
same county July, 1798; she died April 12, 1868, in Highland Co., Ohio. Mr. Francis Sim- 
kins also died in Highland Co., Ohio, Aug. 15, 1843, killed by being thrown from a bridge while 
returning from church; they now lie buried in the beautiful cemetery at Newmarket, Ohio; 
their graves are marked by tombstones of Italian marble, placed there by their loving children ; 
they were the parents of eight children, of whom three are deceased; the living are Hannah, 
born March 27, 1818; James H., Sept. 17,1820; Jeremiah T., Jan. 22, 1823; Isaac H., April 
22, 1828; Richard, in 1831; the deceased are Elizabeth, born Oct. 16, 1816, died in infancy; 
Jane, born Dec. 28, 1825, died in 1846; Mary Ann, born July 14, 1843, died March 15, 
1873. The subject of this sketch remained with his parents upon the farm until 23 years of 
ege, during which time he learned the brick-mason’s trade. He was united in marriage with 
Nancy Roads March 22, 1843; she was born in Highland Co., Ohio, Jan. 13, 1823; she was a 
daughter of Abraham and Elizabeth (Thomas) Roads, who were born in Virginia, and emigrated 
to Ohio at an early day, where they'lived until their decease. Upon the marriage of the subject 
of this sketch, he engaged in farming for three years, after which he located in Hillsboro, Ohio, 
where he followed his trade until he emigrated and located in Bloomington, McLean Co., Nov. 9, 
1856; he then followed his trade at Bloomington six years, and, in 1862, purchased 100 acres of 
land upon Sec. 31, Downs Township, upon which he lived until 1866. In the spring of 1867, he 
purchased his present place of eighty acres, where he has since lived, and is engwerd.n farming. 
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The children of James and Nancy (Roads) Simkins were three in number, of whom two died 
in infancy; the living—Isaac, born March 19, 1846, now living at home. 

FREDERICK SMITH (deceased), farmer, Downs; born in Richland Co., Ohio, June 7, 
1836, where he attended the common schools in his youth and followed farming, until 26 years 
of age, when he emigrated to Illinois and located at Funk’s Grove, McLean Co.,in the fall of 
1863; he then came to Downs Township and purchased 160 acres upon Section 6, Town 21, 
where he lived two years, when he moved upon the north half of Section 6, where he purchased 
80 acres, upon which he lived until his decease, which occurred Nov. 8, 1868; he lies buried in 
the cemetery at Heyworth. He was a member of the Presbyterian Church for twelve years, and 
lived and died a consistent Christian ; he was held in high esteem, and died beloved by all who 
knew him. He was married to Mary Jane Baird. April 19, 1860; she was born in New Jersey 
Feb. 22, 1840; one child was the fruit of this union—Edmund W., born April 27, 1861. 

SAMUEL SNIFF, farmer and stock-raiser, Section 23; P.O. Le Roy; born in Morgan Co., 
Ohio, Dec. 24, 1826; he is a son of John Sniff, who was born near Trenton, N. J., Feb. 22, 
1795 ; he was a farmer and stock-raiser, also a manufacturer of stoneware; he emigrated to 
Ohio in 1812, and is now living, at the ripe old age of 84 years; he was married to Ann Wood, - 
in Ohio; she was born in Virginia, May 20,1799; she died in Ohio March 14, 1878; they 
were the parents of twelve children, all of whom are now living, the oldest being 64 and the 
youngest 39 years of age. The subject of this sketch was brought up to heavy farm labor upon 
the farm of his father, until 23 years of age, wheu he was united in marriage with Mary E. 
Springer; she was born in Ohio May 20, 1827; she died March 21, 1866, leaving five children, 
having lost six by death; the living are Sarah E., Isaac B., Mary S., Cora and Nora, the last 
two being twins; the deceased died in infancy; of the above, three were born at one birth, and 
there were two pairs of twins. His marriage with Maria Cochrane was celebrated March 19, 
1867 ; she was born Nov. 11, 1836, in Ohio; she died July 2, 1873, leaving three children— 
William A., Samucl C. and Francis M. [fe married for his third wife Anna §. Jackson, upon 
the 29th of April, 1874; she was born in Hancock Co., Va., Dec. 24, 1842; one child was the 
fruit of this union, Hettie J.; Mrs. Sniff was a daughter of David Jackson, who was born in 
Washington Co , Penn.; he lost his life by being drowned in the Ohio River, in 1843 ; her mother 
was Elizabeth Campbell; she was born in the same county; she died in Ohio in 1865; Mrs. 
Sniff has a brother living in Vinton Co., Ohio, and a sister in Polk Co., Mo., now Mrs. David 
Allender. Mr. Sniff followed farming, in Ohio, until 1867, the last two years of which he was 
engaged in the stoneware business; he purchased his present place in 1868, upon which he 
then located, and where he has since lived; he has upon his home farm 240 acres, all under 
fence and in a good state of improvement. Mr. Sniff is Treasurer and Agent for the American 
Bible Society for Downs He has been a member of the M. E. Church for a period of thirty- 
eight years, his wife and two of the children also being members of the Church. 

WILLIAM TURNER, farmer, Sec. 5; P. O. Heyworth; born in Indiana Co., Penn., April 
28. 1886 ; his father, James Turner, was born in Washington Co., Penn., and followed farming 
and milling until 1839, when he emigrated to Ohio and located in Clermont Co., where he followed 
farming until his decease, which occurred Dec. 17, 1878. He was married in Pennsylvania to 
Margaret McKinney; she was born in Pennsylvania, and is now living in Ohio; they were the 
parents of twelve children, all of whom are now living. The subject of this sketch emigrated 
to Ohio, with his parents, when 8 years of age, where he was raised upon his father’s farm, 
until 27 years of age, the last three of which he was in partnership with his father; he then 
disposed of his interest in Ohio and emigrated to Mlinois, and located in Randolph Township in 
the spring of 1864, where he rented land four years, and, in 1868, he purchased his present 
place of 160 acres, upon which he then located and where he has since lived. His marriage 
with Mary E. Hill was celebrated in Ohio, March 38, 1864; she was born iu Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Aug. 19, 1841; they were the parents of five children, of whom two are deceased: the living 
are—Harvey H., Mary A., Frank M.; the deceased died in infancy. Mr. Turner is a Democrat 
in politics, but has never run for office. 

D,. F. VANDEVENTER, farmer and stock-raiser ; Sec. 12, Town 21; P. O. Le Roy; born in 
De Witt Co., Ill, July 29, 1845; he is the second son of Thomas Vandeventer, who emigrated 
from Virginia and located in De Witt Co. about the year 1820. He married in De Witt Co to 
Elizabeth Arbogast; she was born in Ohio; they were the parents of six children, of whom five 
are now living; the parents now live in De Witt Co. The subject of this sketch attended tbe 
common school and assisted his father in farming until 17 years of age, when he went to Cali- 
fornia and followed teaming three years, driving a team of ten mules to a wagon itself weighing 
two tons and hauling from five to six tons of mining machinery and supplies, the trip consuming 
about six weeks; in 1865, he returned to De Witt Co., Ill., and engaged in farming and stock- 
raising until the spring of 1875, when he purchased 125 acres of land in Downs Township, upon 
which he then located and where he hag since lived; he also owns forty-five acres in De Witt 
Co., all of which he has accumulated by his own hard labor, energy and industry. His marriage 
with Sarah Nichols was celebrated Oct. 26, 1868; she was born in Brown Co., Ohio, July 7, 
1849; three children were the fruit of this union, of whom two are living—Lewis N., born April 
20, 1870: Dick, born March 24, 1872, died Oct. 22, 1878, and Merritt E., born July 19, 1875. 
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Mrs. Vandeventer is a daughter of John and Lucinda (Teter) Nichols, who now live in Cham- 
paign Co., Ill.; Mr. Nichols was born in Germany and Mrs. Nichols in Virginia; they were the 
parents of seven children, of whom five are living. 

GEORGE WADDINGTON, farmer, deceased; born in Yorkshire, England, upon the 9th of 
June, 1818; he was brought up on a farm until ‘14 years of age, when he was apprenticed to 
the trade of cloth- -dressing, and, until 1841, followed the business of dressing the finest English 
broadcloth, of some of which his own wedding suit was made; the coat is now held asan heirloom 
by the family ; ; in the fall of 1841, he emigrated to America and landed at New Orleans; he then 
came up the Mississippi to Grand Tower and seiiled in Williamson Co., lII., where he was united 
in marriage with Elizabeth Kershaw; she was. born in Holdam, Lancashire, England, in 1826 ; 
she was a daughter of Joseph Kershaw, who now hives in Le Roy, and whose biography appears 
among the sketches of Empire Township in another pari of this work. In the fall of 1857, they 
removed to Downs Township, McLean Oo., and, in the spring of 1859, located upon Section fils 
where they lived until their decease; Mrs. Waddington died March 10, 1870; in the spring of 
1874, Mr. Waddington returned to England, visiting Liverpool, Huddersfield, his native city, 
Sheffield and spent one week in London, returning home in August, of the same year; his death 
occurred June 19, 1876. They were both members of the Christian Church and lived and died 
consistent Christians. They now lie buried in the Gelmore graveyard, and over their grave 
stands a marble monument erected sacred to their memory by their loving children ; they were 
the parents of five sons and six daughters, of whom all are now living—Sarah A. (now Mrs. 
John Lott, living in Sumner Co., Kan.), Hannah (now Mrs. William Kinsey, whose sketch 
appears in this work), Mary J. (now Mrs. Harrison C. Lott, living in Blue Mound Township, 
McLean Co.), Joseph K. (now living upon the home farm), Martha E. (also living at home), 
George W. (telegraph operator upon the Illinois Central Railroad), William A. (living at home), 
Esther E. (now Mrs. A. Montgomery, living in Downs Township), Ida A-, John F. and W alter 
S. Mr. Waddington commenced in Illinois with an ax and one lonesome penny; he worked and 
cleared eighty acres, which he afterward entered, and enduring all the hardships and privations 
of frontier life and battled against poverty, and, at the time of his decease, had accumulated a 
good farm of 160 acres and raised a family of eleven children. 

HENRY WAGNER, farmer, Sec. 17; P. O. Downs; born in Centre Co., Penn., April 15, 
1819. His grandfather, David Wagner, was a Revolutionary pairiot and served during the Revo- 
lutionary struggle, for seven years. He was under Gen. Washington, and was an eye-witness to 
the shooting of several horses upon which that eminent chieftain was riding. He was in many 
engagements and served uniil the independence of the nation was established. His father, Will- 
iam Wagner, was a soldicr in the army of 1812. He was born in Dauphin Co., Penn , April 24, 
1788. He was married in Centre Co., Penn., to Ellen Long; she was born in Centre Co., July 
24, 1790. They were the parenis of eight children, of whom five are now living. The parents 
both died in Centre Co., Penn. Mr. Wagner died Feb. 4, 1868; Mrs. Wagner died Oct. 10, 1869; 
The subject of this sketch attended the common school in his youth and assisted his father in 
farming until 22 years of age, when, on the 3d of February, 1842, he was married to Elizabeth Roop; 
she was born in Centre Co., Penn., May 20, 1824. They were the parents of nine children, of 
whom three are deceased ; the living are—Annie Maria, born Nov. 6, 1842, now Mrs. Thomas Rut- 
ledge; Emily J., Feb. 13, 1846, now Mrs. W. W. Reser; Mary E., Aug. 25, 1853, now Mrs. 
Edward Stewart ; Charles C., Sept. 23, 1858; Henry H., Sept. 22, 1860; Frank E., Feb. 28, 1864. 
The deceased—Lydia C., was born Feb. 10, 1844, she married J. Darby, and died Nov. 30, 1870, 
and two died in infancy. Upon the marriage of Mr. Wagner, he emigrated to Indiana, where he 
farmed upon rented land until he emigrated to Mlinois, and located upon Sec. 17, Downs Town- 
ship, McLean Co., in the fall of 1854, where he has since lived, during a period of one-fourth of 
acentury. He first purchased 160 acres in 1854, to which he has since added by purchase, 
until he now owns 195 acres upon his home farm, with the best of farm buildings. He has 
brought the same from its wild prairie condition to its present high state of cultivation by his 
own hard labor: he also owns 100 acres in other paris of the county. He has taken a deep 
interest in the cause of religion and education, having been, with his wife, a member of the 
church of the United Brethren fur a period of 18 years. He has been School Director for nine 
years, which office he now holds. 

JOSEPH B. WEAVER, farmer; P.O. Downs; one of the early settlers of McLean Co.; born 
in Lee Co., Va. His grandfather, on both his father and mother’s side, were patriots of the 
Revolutionary struggle and served under Gen. Greene until the close of the war. His father, 
William Weaver, was born in Virginia Feb. 10, 1783. He was a Baptist preacher, which pro- 
fession he followed in connection with farming, until his decease, which vccurred in Downs Town- 
ship, Sept. 3, 1838. He was married in Virginia Dec. 12, 1805, to Mary Sims; she was born in 
Virginia, Nov. 15, 1787, and died Oct. 18, 1854. They were the parents of thirteen children, of 
whom eighi are now living. They emigrated from Virginia with their teams. and located in 
McLean Co., in the fall of 1852, and the following spring located upon Sec. 4, Downs Township, 
where he lived until his decease. He entered and purchased land until he had accumulated 
600 acres. A part ef the village of Downs now stands upon his old farm. The subject of this 
skeich was the youngest member of the family, and now lives upon the old farm, where he has 
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lived nearly half a century, and is probably the oldest continuous resident of Downs Township. 
He now owns 112 acres of the old farm, with good buildings. He continued farming until Aug. 
8, 1862, when he enlisted in the 94th Regiment I. V. I. His first active service was in the cam- 
paign of Missouri and Arkansas, being “engaged in the battle of Prairie Grove, Dec. 7, 1862; 
on the 3d of June, 1863, he was forwarded down the Mississippi River to Young’s Point, thence 
across the country to Warrenton, where they crossed the Mississippi River, and, upoa the 14th 
of June, 1863, took their position upon the extreme left of the Union army, where they remained 
until the surrender of Vicksburg, July 4, 1863. They were then sent up the Yazoo River, cap- 
turing Yazoo City, upon July 12, when they were sent to New Orleans, via Port Hudson. On 
the 26th of Augus!, 1863, Mr. Weaver was sent to the hospital on account of sickness, and did 
not again join his regiment until Feb. 22, 1864, at Brownsville, Texas, where he remained until 
July 30, when they were forwarded to Mobile Bay, landing at Mobile Point upon the 9th of 
August, and upon the 23d instant, Ft. Morgan surrendered. He was then engaged upon the 
attack upon the Spanish Fort, which surrendered April 8, 1865; Ft. Blakely fell about the same 
date, among the rebel prisoners was the rebel Gen. Cockerell, now a U. S. Senator from Missouri. 
Mr. Weaver was then, with the 94th Regiment, sent to Galveston, Texas, where he was mustered 
out of service, and, in August, 1865, received his discharge at Springfield, Ill., having served in 
the Union army three years. [Hethen returned to farming, which business he has since followed. 
Of township and school offices, he has had his full share, having held the office of Supervisor, 
Township Collector, Justice of the Peace, School Director, and has been a member of the Board 
of Education for fourteen years. His marriage with Margaret A. Kimler was celebrated Sept. 
30, 1855; she was born in McLean Co, Feb. 138, 1839. They were the parents of five children 
—Theodore F., born Sept, 28, 1856; Mary B., Dec. 6, 1858; Charles W., April 24, 1862; Edward 
L., Sept. 2, 1866, and Lillie M., Dec. 22, 1875. Mrs. Weaver was a daughter of Bailey Kimler, 
one of the early pioneers of McLean Co. 

HENRY WELCH, farmer; P.O. Downs; one of the early pioneers of McLean Co.; born 
born in Northampton Co., Penn., Nov. 14, 1816; his father was born in the same county, in 
1791; he emigrated from Pennsylvania to Ohio the spring of 1817, and in December, 1822, 
emigrated to Vigo Co., Ind., where he followed farming until his decease, which occurred in Feb- 
ruary, 1835. [le was married in Pennsylvania, to Susan A. Jacoby; she was born in Pennsyl- 
vania, in 1792; her grand-parents emigrated to America with William Penn, and settled in 
his colony; Mrs: Welch died in August, 1862; they were the parents of eight sons and three 
daughters, of whom four sons and one daughter are now living—William, born Jan. 25, 1815 ; 
Henry, Nov. 14, 1816; Albert, Oct. 22,1822; Jeremiah, July, 1825, and Eliza Jane, about 1828. 
Henry Welch came to MeLean Co. in the spring of 1835, a poor boy; he has suffered all the 
privations and hardships of frontier life, and has, by his hard labor and correct business habits, 
placed himself among the large land-holders and successful farmers and stock-raisers of McLean 
Co.; to accomplish this has been a life of labor; for many years, he followed the prairie-plow, 
drawn by five yoke of oxen; he did not confine his breaking to [linois, as hundreds of acres in 
Wisconsin have been broken by huis labor; he has driven his hogs to Chicago on foot, camping 
out by night; he has also driven his teams to Chicago loaded with wheat, for which he realized 
48 cents per bushel; in 1836, he hauled a load of goods from Pekin to Bloomington, then to 
Dixon; he had two wagons, drawn by four yoke of cattle each; one wagon carried a ton, the 
others one and a half tons. He has a vivid recollection of the sudden change in 1856; the day 
had been mild, and the ground was covered with slush of snow and water, when, suddenly, a 
roar was heard in the west, and the change in the atmosphere was so great that everything froze 
up instanily ; Mr. Welch says that, when the wind-storm came, his pigs huddled together in the 
pen to keep warm, but several of them carelessly allowed their tails to drop into the slush, and 
were frozen fast ; the next morning, his attention was called to the sty by the squealing of the 
pigs, and, upon going there, found some half dozen in the above position; he loosened them by 
cutting their tails with his knife. His marriage with Minerva Colwell was celebrated upon the 
24th of November, 1842; they were the parents of eight children—Sarah J., born April 12, 
1845, died Sept. 10, 1847; William Lee, Feb 11, 1847, died Jan. 9, 1871; James Adams, Jan. 
6, 1849; Susan Ann, Sept. 24, 1850; Eliza M., Oct. 8, 1853; Alfred J., July 5, 1855; George 
Hey June 13, 1858; Minerva E., June 6, 1866. Mr. Welch is among the large land-holders of 
McLean Co. , being possessed of ‘upward of fourteen hundred acres of | land, with six sets of farm 
buildings. 

GEORGE M. WILSON, farmer, Sec. 8, Town 21; P.O. Heyworth; born in Lewis Co., Ky., 
Dec. 11, 1833. His father, George } M. Wilson, was born in the same county, where he followed 
farming until his decease, which occurred in 1838; he was married in Kentucky to Miss Rebecca 
Davis, who was also born and raised in the same county ; she now lives in Boone Co., Ky. The 
subject of this sketch lived with his mother until 11 years of age, when he lived with Joseph 
Givens until 16 years of age; he then emigrated to Illinois and followed farming until 1858, 
at which time he came to McLean Co., and was engaged in farming upon Sec. 10, Downs 
Township, until 1862, when he purchased his present place of 160 acres, upon which he located 
and where he has since lived; he has added by purchase until he now owns 320 acres, all 
under improvement. His marriage with Harriet L. es was a March 22, 1860; she 
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was born in McLean Co. June 7, 1838; she is a daughter of Jacob Bishop, one of the early set- 
tlers of McLean Co., who was born in Maryland, and emigrated from Ohio to Illinois in the fall 
of 1830. The children of George M.and Harriet Wilson were eleven in number, of whom 
seven are deceased ; the living are—Rebecca E., Minnie M., Narcissa A., Annie E.; the deceased 
died in infancy. : 

OTHO YOUNG, farmer, Sec. 9; P. 0. Downs; born in Madison Co., Ohio, April 1, 1839; 
he is the son of Joseph Young, who was born in Detaware Co., Ohio, May 26, 1813; he married 
Julia A. Thomas April 15, 1882; she was born in Madison Co., Ohio, April 5,1812. Mr. Young 
learned the blacksmith’s trade, which he followed until his marriage, when he abandoned his 
trade and followed farming in Ohio until 1849, when he came to Illinois, and, after looking over 
the country, returned to Ohio and disposed of his property, and, the following year, came by 
team with his family, and in the fall of 1851 purchased 280 acres upon Sec. 4, Downs Township, 
upon which he then located and to which he afterward added 80 more and upon which he lived 
until his decease ; they were the parents of five children, of which three are now living, viz.: 
John, born Jan. 4, 1836, living in Miami Co., Kansas; Otho, April 1, 1839; Emily, May 25, 
1848. Mrs. Young died in McLean Co., July 26, 1867. Mr. Young died Feb, 19, 1878. They 
were members of the Methodist Episcopal Church for many years previous to their death, and 
lived and died consistent Christians. The subject of this sketch attended the common school and 
assisted his father in farming until 21 years of age, when, on the 16th of May, 1859, he was 
united in marriage with Susan Mannen; she was born in McLean Co., Ill., May 3, 1840; they 
were the parents of five children, of whom four are now living—Miles K., horn Jan. 21, 1861 ; 
Charles J., May 11, 1863; William, Oct. 3, 1867; Belle, March 26, 1870, died May 7, 1877, and 
Harry L., born May 11, 1878. Upon the marriage of Mr. Young, he purchased his present 
place of eighty acres, upon which he located and where he has since lived. He and his 
wife have been members of the M. E. Church for a period of twenty years. Mrs. Young was a 
daughter of Henry and Susannah (Barnett) Mannen; they were born in Kentucky, and emigrated 
to Illinois. and located in McLean Co. in 1830. 
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JOHN M. BURKHOLDER, farmer and stock-raiser; P. O. McLean; was born in Rocking- 
ham Co., Va., May 26, 1880. He remained there until 1852, engaged in farming, when he then 
moved to Knox Co., Ohio, and stayed there some two years; was engaged in teaching school 
during the winter at $18 per month, and farming in summer. In 1864, he came by himself to 
McLean Co., Ill, and settled on a small farm of forty acres, which he has now increased to 240, 
every particle of which has been earned by their own labor and management. For some time 
subsequent to his settlement on this farm, he was engaged in teaching during the winter; has 
taught two four-months’ terms in De Witt Co. at $20, and three terms at Fremont, in Funk’s 
Grove Township, at $28. In 1862, he was in service, enlisting in the 68th I. V. I. On his 
return, he began teaching in Funk’s Grove at $30 per month. On April 9, 1863, he was married 
to Rebecca W. Bean, born in Connecticut, April 12,1841. Immediately after marriage, they 
settled on his farm in Funk’s Grove Township, which they have made a magnificent home. He 
has held offices connected with schools, as Trustee of Funk’s Grove Township, for nine years ; 
was also Collector of Revenue for two terms. He received but a limited education from instruct- 
ors, but has improved every advantage of informing himself by securing valuable literature. 
They have had two children, viz.: Ira E., born Aug. 20, 1865; Bessie M., Uct. 19, 1878. 

O: H. BUCK, farmer; P.O. McLean; was born June 19, 1841, in Switzerland Co., Ind., 
and remained there until 1851, when he came to De Witt Co., Ill., and settled on a farm, remain- 
ing there engaged in farming for his father until 21 years old, when he managed the farm for his 
father until 1876. In 1869, he was married to Hannah Hammitt, who was born in De Witt Co. 
In 1876, they settled on the present farm of eighty acres. Mr. Buck has traveled somewhat. 
He works more or less at carpentering. He has recently improved his farm by adding a cosy 
little cottage, and has put down tile-draining to some extent. They have two children—Oscar 
O. and Cora A. 

JOSEPH BAKER, farmer; P. O. McLean; was born Feb. 21, 1834, in Morgan Co., Ohio. 
When 18 months old, he came with his father to what is now De Witt Co., and remained there, 
engaged in farming for his father, until about 22 years old. He worked three seasons, breaking 
prairie for the public by ox-team. In 1856, he was married to Margaret Taylor, of, Ohio. They 
immediately settled in De Witt Co., Il]. He rented for four years, and then bought a farm of 
eighty acres in De Witt Co., remaining for some time, and then moved to a farm in McLean Co., 
and remained some four years. He afterward sold out, and bought the present farm of 209 
acres, and remained there five years. From there he moved to De Witt Co., and settled on a 
farm given him by his father. He soon bought out three heirs, making him 1386 acres, which he 
sold a year afterward, and moved back to his beautiful improved farm in Funk’s Grove. At his 
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marriage, his father offered him forty acres of land, but he refused until later, and thus, with the 
aid of his industrious wife, made his beginning. He worked one season on the railroad, with 
ox-teams, at $5 per day. He has been Pathmaster, and has held offices connected with school 
interests. They have ten children, viz.: Rhoda A., Letha E., George C, Mary E., John W., 
Samuel G., Benjamin, Hattie May, Robert FAS... Joseph H. 

JAMES COOPER, farmer; P. 0. Heyworth ; was born July 24, 1828, in Ross Co., Ohio, on 
a farm, and remained there until 2} years old, when he moved with his parents to Madison Co., 
Ohio, and settled on a farm, remaining there until 1837; he moved from there to Lllinois, set- 
tling at Lexington, McLean Co., and engaging in farming, renting of A. u. Gridley for three 
years; from there they came to the head of Money Creek timber and engaged in farming, rent- 
ing of Isaac Funk; he moved from there to mouth of Money Creek and settled on Stroud’s 
farin, moving from there to Randolph Township, and engaged in working by the month, at $9, for 
Benjamin Slatten; he worked next season on farm for John Low, after which he commenced 
farming for himself; was renting of Mortin Bishop for two years, renting next of George 
Stillmaa one year; he moved from there by wagon to Texas and settled in Burnett Co., and 
engaged in farming, remaining there four years; he then returned to McLean Co., and settled on 
Judge Davis’ farm (the one now occupied by J. O. Davis), remaining there until 1865; he next 
moved to Judge Davis’ farm in Macon Co., and engaged in farming in partnership with Judge 
Davis and Lyman Betts in raising cattle and hogs; was there seven years; in 1872, he settled on 
the present farm of 300 aeres which they have earned entirely by their own labor and manage- 
ment. He was married Jan. 23, 1865, to Frances Veatch, born in 1842 in McLean Co., Ill. He 
was in the civil war, enlisting in Co. C, 94th I. V. 1., under James MeFarland, Captain; was in 
service eighteen months. Mr. Cooper has held offices connected with schools. In 1878, he met 
with quite a loss by his home burning down, but now has almost completed a beautiful mansion 
on his magnificent farm. 

NEWTON CLIFFORD, farmer and stock-raiser ; P. 0. Shirley; was born May 20, 1851, in 
Laneaster, Fairfield Co., Ohio, where he remained until he was 17 years old, attending school and 
clerking for D. B. Gardner in the wholesale and retail grocery business ; he then moved to 
Minonk, Woodford Co., Ill., and engaged in building hedge fences for D. Mooney, working by 
the month at $40 and $50 for three years ; from there he went to L. H. Kerrick’s farm in Funk’s 
Grove, and engaged in farming until 1867, when he made a sale and moved on Mr. F. M. Funk’s 
farm of 2,000 acres, whieh he mostly controlled; he receives a salary from Mr. Funk for his 
care of — five hundred head of cattle. He also rents of Mr. Funk. He was 
married Jan. 5, 1876, to Miss Alice Norton, the daughter of Alexander Norton, of Champaign 
Co., Ill.; she was born in 1858 ; they have one child, viz., Edith. Mr. Clifford superintends the 
Sunday school at the McIlvaine Schoolhouse. 

V. R. DURGY, farmer and stock-raiser; P. O. Blodmington; was born Aug. 18, 1827, in 
Jefferson Co., N. Y., and remained there engaged in carpentering until 1849, when he was mar- 
ried to Elizabeth Hutchinson, who was born on the same day her husband was—Aug. 18, 1827. 
After marriage, he continued his work at carpentering until 1861, at which time he moved to 
Iowa, settling in La Fayette Co., and engaging in farming for two years; in 1863, he moved to 
Heyworth, Ill., and engaged in farming, renting of Enos Passwater for one year; he then moved 
to the present farm of forty acres, which they have earned entirely by their labor and manage- 
ment, and have brought toa high state of cultivation, with all the modern improvements. In 
1865, he went to the war, enlisting in 150th I. V. I., and remained until the close. Ile has held 
offices connected with the schools for fourteen years, and has been Commissioner of Highways. 
He was inspector of cars in New York for three years at $35 per month. He follows ecarpenter- 
ing during winter and farming in oe They have three children viz., Eveline, Charles and 
Addie. 

ABSALOM FUNK, farmer and steak Sevier : P. 0. Shirley; was born Aug. 4, 1828 (what 
was then election day), in Funk’s Grove Township, Ill., and remained there, being engaged 
in farming, until 1856, when he went to Missouri and engaged in farming and raising stock, 
remaining there for some four years, at which time he held that no treasure on earth was so dear 
as the old homestead, and, in 1859, he returned to Funk’s Grove and settled on Mr. Dunk 
Funk’s farm, engaging in farming until 1873, when he bought and settled the present little farm 
of sixteen aeres, which, by his skill, he has made into a beautiful home that even the most opu- 
lent might covet.- He rents ground, and thus enlists his son-in-law, Mr. Thomas J. Gates, who 
makes a home with him. He was married Feb 20, 1851, to Lidda Beaver, a native of Fountain 
Co., Ind., who was born in 1849. He has worked on the C. & A. R. R., grading and building, 
and has held offices connected with districts. He has five children, viz.: Albert, deceased ; 
Maggie, deceased ; William, deceased; Ellen, deceased; and Sarah, the wife of Mr. Gates. 

ISAAC FUNK, farm and stock; P. O. Shirley; was born May 18, 1844, in McLean Co., 
Ill., in what is Funk’s Grove, and remained there, working for his father,, herding cattle, 
all the time, until 20 years old. We then worked with his brothers, Ben and Ab, as partners, 
for five years, farming and stock-raising. In 1869, he was married to Frances Correll, who was 
born in Sangamon Co., Ll., Aug. 20, 1847, and, in 1870, they settled on the present farm of 
2,240 acres given him by his father i in 1865. _ This farm, is the old homestead of Isaac Funk, Step 
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who had made it a magnificent place before his death, which occurred in 1865; his wife diced on the 
same day, four hours later. Mr Funk has taken great pains in continuing the improvements on 
hisfarm. He makes stock a specialty, and employs numbers of hands. He was in the State Regi- 
ment six months. Mr. Funk well remembers the departure of his father, in company with the 
older boys, James Biggs and others, to Chicago, driving herds of cattle for market, while he 
was left at home herding cattle. He has stock in the National Bank of Bloomington. They 
have three ch:ldren, viz.: Arthur C., Mabel, deceased, and Lawrence. 

LA FAYETTE FUNK, farmer and stock-raiser; P. O. Shirley; was born on a farm in 
Funk’s Grove Township in 1834, and remained there, working for his father (herding cattle and 
plowing prairie with ox-teams as was customary in those days) until 1860, when he began improv- 
ing his present farm of 2,000 acres, given him by his father. One remarkable feature connected 
with Mr. Funk’s settlement is that on the 14th of May, 1824, his father settled in the Grove; on 
the 14th of May, 1860, La Fayette began improvement, and on the 14th of May, 1864, he settled 
on it with his wife. As stated, he began work on this farm, which was then a ‘“ raw prairie,”’ 
which they have improved, and made one of the most beautiful farms in the county. Mr. Funk’s 
means, by which he improved his farm, was acquired by his rearing and marketing cattle. Many 
of his lonely hours of night were spent on the prairie herding cattle, while the distant howl of 
the wolves brought fe:r and uneasiness upon him. He was married in Clark Co., Ohio, Jan. 12, 
1864, to Elizabeth Paullin; born in Clark Co., Ohio, April 4, 1841; they have two children— 
Eugene D.; Edgar P., deceased. Mr. Funk has held office as Trustee six years; Commissioner 
of Highways, fourteen years; Town Clerk, four years; Supervisor of Funk’s Grove Township, 
elected in 1874 and still holds that office. He owns stock in the National and National Stock 
Banks of Bloomington. 

F. M. FUNK, farmer and stock-raiser; P. O. Bloomington; was born Aug. 13, 1836, in 
Funk’s Grove, McLean Co., Ill., on farm, and remained there, working for his father, until 1865, 
when he began business for himself on his present farm of 2,200 acres, which was given him by 
his father. In October, 1865, he married Mary Houser, who was a native by birth of Kentucky; 
immediately after marriage, they settled on his farm, and began improving and raising stock, 
aud remained there until 1873, when they moved to Bloomington, Ill., where they now reside ; 
but Mr. Funk is on his farm most of the time, buying and selling stock; has on his farm now 
some 500 head of cattle ; he is a partner in the drug store known as the firm of Funk & Lackey, 
in Bloomington ; he has an interest in the Bloomington National Bank. Mr. Funk has held 
ofhees connected with schools; is at present member of Board of Education; was Supervisor of 
Funk’s Grove Township four years ; was School Treasurer six years. They have three children— 
Gracy, Laura, Jesse D. 

MRS. ELMIRA JONES, farmer; P. O. McLean; was born in Champaign Co., Ohio, Aug. 
12,1817; her father’s name was McLaughlin; she remained in Ohio until 16 years old, when she 
came with her sister, Mrs. Cantrell, with whom she had been making a home since her mother’s 
death in 1827, to Sangamon Co., IIl., staying there one winter; from there she again moved with 
her brother-in law and sister to McLean Co., now in De Witt Co., and settled on a farm; there 
she remained until married, in 1831, to Isaac W. Jones, who was born in Clark Co., Ohio, in 
1811, where he remained until 10 years old, when he moved to Indiana, and remained about 
eleven years, after which he came to IIlinois by wagon, as was customary, and settled in McLean 
Co. The first summer after marriage, they settled on his father’s farm, moving from there 
to what is now the “Frisby Farm,’’ which they began improving; while building, they 
occupied an Indian’s home, living in a little tent built out of poles. During the time Mr. 
Jones was on this farm, he had the brick made with which they built, the present house that 
Mrs. Jones now occupies. In 1857, they moved to their present farm of 250 acres, earned 
entirely by their own labor and management. They began improvement by erecting a beautiful 
mansion and cultivating the soil, which was then a raw prairie. Sept. 18,1868, Mr. Jone: died, 
and the management of affairs devolved upon Mrs. Jones. He held the office of Justice of the 
Peace up to the time of his death; he worked at carpentering and sawing lumber. He was a 
member of the M-: E. Church, and had spent many happy hours talking of the future with. his 
companion, who had been an active member of the M. E. Church since she was 15 years old; 
he died in 1868, leaving a family of twelve children, viz., Jennie J. (deceased), Ann E., Cyrus 
H., Silvira, Louis S., Emma (deceased), Lucian W., Isaac A., William W., Ella, Eli (deceased), 
and Percival G.; four of the children have taught school, Lucian W. and Isaac A. are physicians ; 
they took a course in Louisville Medical College; Lucian is practicing in this State. 

C. Wf. LAKE, farmer and stock-raiser; P. O. Shirley; was born Jan. 31, 1830, in Mont- 
gomery Co., N. Y.; he remained there until 14 years old, working in a woolen factory in Johns- 
town, N. Y. In 1853, he moved to Western, Orleans Co., N. Y., and was there one year engaged 
in farming; he then went to Niagara Co., N. Y., settling at Lockport and engaging in the joiner’s 
trade for some twelve years , after which, he moved to the West, settling in McLean Co., at Lex- 
ington, and remaining there engaged in farming, renting of Fulwiler for four years. In !861, 
he returned to Niagara Co., N. Y., remaining one year, and then returned to McLean Co., set- 
tling on a farm near Shirley, owned by Peleg Soule, which he rented for one year; he then 
bought 40 acres of Soule, and owned it until February, 1879, when he traded for the Lewis 
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Jones farm of 160 acres, which is known as one of the finest farms in the township; was Com- 
missioner of Highways for six years. He was married, in 1857, to Roby Dye, a native of Niag- 
ara Co., N. Y.; they have three children, viz., Frank L., Charles H. and Cora. 

GEORGE A. ROSS, farmer; P. 0. Heyworth; was born April 19, 1828, in Saratoga Co.,N.Y., 
and remained there until 15 years old; when he was 10 years old, his mother died; his father, some 
time afterward, married again, In 1843, he moved with his father to Western New York, settling in 
Middleport, Niagara Co., and attended school and worked for his father at smithing until 20 years 
old; he then moved to Jeddo, N. Y., and engaged in blacksmithing for himself for fourteen 
months; thence to Decatur, Ill., and was boss of a company grading on the Illinois Central R. R., 
for one winter; leaving there, he went to Hudson, IIl., and began working on the I]linois Central 
'R. RB., as boss of section hands. Nov. 27, 1853, he was married to Ellen Jackson, who was born in 
1838, in Genesee Co., N. Y.; immediately after marriage, they settled at Iudson, Ill., where he con- 
tinued his work on the railroad. In January, 1854, they moved to what is now Heyworth, IIl., 
and engaged in railroading until 1857, when he began farming; he rented of James McWhorter 
for a year, and next rented of Mrs. Joseph Wakefield for five years. When married, they had 
but $200; they now own a farm of 279 acres; Mr. Ross has worked by the month at $4. In 
1862, they settled on their present farm, which was then a raw prairie, but. now, by their energy 
and labor, has been transformed into one of the most beautiful farms in Funk’s Grove Township. 
Ile has held offices connected with the schools, and has been Supervisor of Funk’s Grove Town- 
ship. i 
POHN STUBBLEFIELD, importer; P. 0. Shirley. Of the business industries of Bloom- 
ington, the firm of Geo. W. Stubblefield & Co., importers of Percheron Norman horses, forms a 
conspicuous part ; the members of the firm are Geo. W. Stubblefield and his father, John Stubble- 
field, who is one among the early settlers of McLean Co., having been a resident of the county 
since 1824, he being at that time 43 years old, coming to this county, with his people, from 
Fayette Co., Ohio, and settling in what is now Funk’s Grove Township, where he has since 
remained and where most of his property is located. G. W. is a’native of McLean Co.; he 
engaged in the importation of the Norman horses in 1874; since then they have become quite 
extensive importers; their barns are located on ‘Madison street, south of Wait’s Hotel, where 
can always be found some of the finest imported horses in the State; they have, altogether, about 
eighty head of fine imported and graded stock; their stock-farm, of four hundred and forty 
acres, is located near Shirley, though they have, in all, about nineteen hundred acres. The 
direct management of the business comes under the supervision of G. W., his father spending 
the principal part of his time on the farm; by their close attention to business, square and hon- 
orable dealing, they have established a reputation as importers that is largely conducive to their 
success. 

A. STUBBLEFIELD,.farmer and stock-raiser; P. O. Shirley; was born Nov. 27, 1815, in 
Ohio; he remained there until 1824, when he came with his father, by ox-team, as was 
customary in those days, to what was then Fayette Co., Ill._—afterward Tazewell Co.—and is now 
McLean Co., and settled on a farm—remaining there, working for his father until Feb. 23, 1840, 
when he was married to Eliza Pearson, of Indiana, and began farming for himself, on his 
father’s farm, remaining four years; he then bought and settled on the present farm of 240 
acres, which, by his improvement, has become a beautiful home. His first wife died Sept. 11, 
1851, by whom he had five children—M. H., T. T. (both of whom were in the civil war), J. P., 
R. W. and Sarah C. He took, for his second wife, Allie Wilson, of Perry Co., Ohio, by whom 
he had six children—Harriet, Asa, William J., La Fayette, Charlotte and Mary A. Mrs. Stub- 
blefield died April 18, 1869. He was again married Jan. 24, 1870—his third wife being Mary 
A. Campbell, who had five children before her marriage to Mr. Stubblefield—Eliza, Jane, David 
(was in the war), Mary B. and William W. Mr. Stubblefield has held offices connected with 
the schools, and has been Highway Commissioner. 

JOHN STUBBLEFIELD, farmer and stock-raiser; P.O.Shirley; was born June 4, 1820, in 
Fayette Co., Ohio, and remained there until 1824, when he came to what was then Fayette Co., 
Ill., and, in 1831, McLean Co., and engaged in farming for his father until 22 years old, at which 
time, Dec. 1, 1842, he was married to Elizannah Houser, and began working on his father’s 
farm, settling in a small log cabin, owned by Isaac Funk; in 1845, he began making a home for 
himself, buying 40 acres of Government land, at $1.25 per acre; he has added to this, until now 
he has a fine homestead of 440 acres; he has, in all, 1,900 acres, earned principally by their 
own exertions. He makes cattle and horses a specialty, and is in partnership with his son, P. 
M. Stubblefield, dealing in Norman horses; he has held offices connected with the echools, as 
Treasurer twenty-five years; Supervisor six years, and Director of schools six years; he is 
engaged, to some extent, in raising bees; they have nine children—Sarah E., David R., G. W., 
P. M., Mary. F., Henry B., Simon P., Eddy, Lincoln (deceased) and John W. 

P. M. STUBBLEFIELD, farmer and stock-raiser; P. 0. McLean; was born Oct. 25, 1852, 
in Funk’s Grove, on his father’s farm; he remained there, working for his father until Feb. 27, 
1879, when he was married to Miss Mattie Willerton, who was born March 24, 1853, in London, 
England, and came to New York in 1854, where she remained fourteen years, and moved from 
there to Bloomington, Ill., remaining some four years, thence to a farm north of Danvers, until 
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her marriage. Immediately after marriage, they settled on the present farm of 160 acres, given 
them by his father, Mr.’ John Stubblefield. This is one of the most beautiful farms in McLean 
Co., and is well watered by a beautiful spring, which affords water during the most continued 
drouths. In 1874, he made a trip to Europe in company with G. W. and Robert Stubblefield for 
the purpose of buying Norman horses. He returned in May of the same year, with several 
fine horses, and still makes this stock a specialty. 

WILLIAM W. SMITH, farmer; P. O. Heyworth; was born Nov. 16, 1823, in Washington 
Co., Penn., remained there until about 3 years old, then he moved to Crawford Co., Ohio, and settled 
on a farm in the woods, which seemed very lonely, there being but two neighbors within seven 
miles. In 1848, he moved to Ashland Co., Ohio, and settled on a farm; was there engaged in 
farming for twenty-one years, during which time (in 1845) he was married. In 1868, he moved, 
with his family, to the Far West, and made a home in McLean Co., II1., settling on the present 
farm of 240 acres. He has worked by the day at 50 cents, chopping and splitting rails, and by 
the month at $10, which receipts were managed with frugality. He has held offices connected 
with the schools as Director nine years, School Trustee two terms, and is now on the third term 
in Funk’s Grove Township. He was Pathmaster ten years in Ohio, and three years in Illinois; 
is at present Superintendent of the Sabbath school at the Jones Schoolhouse. Has five children 
—Robert, Yeoman, Oliver, Teresa and Austin. 

JOHN VANORDSTRAND, farm and stock; P. O. Heyworth; was born June 11, 18380, in 
Washington Co., Penn., and remained there until 13849; was engaged in farming. He then came 
to McLean Co., 11l., and settled in Randolph Township, engaging in selling goods at Independ- 
ence, now Heyworth; was in partnership with Isaac Vanordstrand until 1855. In 1851, he 
was married to Elizabeth Oliver, born in Ireland in 1828; she came to Illinois in 1849. In 
1855, he began farming, renting for one year; in 1860, he came to his present farm of 384 acres, 
which he bought in 1851, every particle of which they have earned by their own labor and man- 
agement. When Mr. Vanordstrand came to Illinois, he had but $25; he began business by 
borrowing money, and by skillful contrivance has made himself a magnificent home. His farm 
was a,raw prairie when he settled on it, but now is under fine improvement. Ie has held 
offices connected with schools sixteen years; Highway Commissioner five years, is now on sixth; 
was Collector one year, and Assessor one year. He makes a specialty of breeding fine cattle, 
hogs, sheep and horses; especially noteworthy is his Norman horse, which is one of the finestin 
the State. They have seven children—W. P. and I. 8. (twins), Belle, John. Ella, George and 
Arthur. 
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GOTTLIEB ARNOLD, farmer and stock-raiser, Sec. 21; P.O. Bloomington. Methodist; 
Republican. One of the old settlers of McLean Co.; born in Wurtemberg, Germany, May 30, 
1831, where he worked at farming, ditching and piking until he emigrated to America, landing 
in New York in 1854; coming West, he worked upon a farm in Pennsylvania eighteen months, 
and came to McLean Co. in 1856; after working in the brick-yard one year, in Bloomington, 
then two years as farm laborer, he rented land, upon which he farmed five years, when he 
bought eighty acres of land upon Sec. 21, Towanda Township, upon which he then located and 
where he has since lived. When Mr. Arnold came to this country, he was in debt $100 for 
money borrowed to come to America; he paid the same from his first year’s labor, and upon 
arriving in Bloomington, his capital consisted of 35 cents; he now owns 160 acres of land, with 
good farm buildings, which, with his stock, is valued at upward of $8,000, all of which he has 
made by his own hard labor and good business management His marriage with Katarina 
Bloom was celebrated in 1850; they have six children now living, having lost three by death; 
the living are William, Charles, Katarina, George, Mary and Jacob. 

D. F. BIDDLE, farmer and stock-raiser; P.O. Towanda; one of the old settlers of McLean 
Co.; born in Fayette Co., Ohio, Nov. 3, 18386; he isason of Noble Biddle, now living in Lex- 
ington, who emigrated from Ohio and located in McLean Co. in 1849. The subject of this 
sketch emigrated to this county in 1849, and remained with his father until he attained his 
majority ; in the spring of 1858, he commenced farming, and, in March, 1862, removed upon 
his present place, where he has since lived; he owns 160 acres upon Sec. 1, and 120 acres upon 
Sec. 2, Towanda Township, all under a good state of cultivation, and upon which he has the 
best of farm buildings, the above property being accumulated by his own hard labor and correct 
business habits; he farms his 280 acres of land, and some rented land, the products of which he 
feeds to his stock, which consists mostly of cattle and hogs. He is now Justice of the Peace, which 
office he has held for three years. His marriage with Rebecca A. Lambert was celebrated Dec. 
22, 1860; she was born in Fayette Co., Ohio, Oct. 24, 1836; they have six children now living— 
Melissa E., born Sept. 23, 1861; Edna M., Feb. 4, 1867; Noble M., Jan. 1, 1865; Elmer, May 
30, 1869; John P., Feb. 23, 1871; Wilmer O., July 5, 1875. Mrs. Biddle is a danghter of John 
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and Rachel Lambert, who emigrated to McLean Co. in 1850, and are now living in Money Creek 
Township. ; 

B. F. BALLARD, farmer and stock-raiser, Sec. 33; P.O. Bloomington. Baptist ; Demo- 
crat. One of the old settlers of McLean Co.; born in Jessamine Co., Ky., April 30, 1828; he 
was 2 son of Henry Ballard, who was born in Virginia in 1792, and emigrated to Kentucky in 
1806, and to McLean Co. in 1856, and made his home with his children until his decease, which 
occurred in 1871, at the advanced age of 79 years. The subject of this sketch lived with his 
parents until he attained his majority; the following six years, he was engaged in building 
fences, in Kentucky, and, in 1855, he came to Illinois and engaged in the wagon and pump busi- 
ness, in Bloomington, for four years, under the firm name of D. D. Haggard & Co.; he then 
purchased 120 acres of land in Old Town Township, improved the same six years, when he pur- 
chased his present place of 160 acres, in 1865. where he has since lived. His marriage with 
Sarah F. Hardesty was celebrated in December, 1850; she was born in Bourbon Co., Ky.; they 
have nine children now living—Henry F., David W., Asa H., Charles, Herman E., Ida B., Mary 
A., Benjamin F. and Lucy C. 

JAMES H. BALLARD, farmer and stock-raiser, Sec. 34; P. O. Bloomington. Baptist ; 
Democrat. One of the old settlers of McLean Co.; born in Garrard Co., Ky., Oct. 29, 1844; he 
was the oldest son of William L. Ballard, who was born in Kentncky, and emigrated to this 
county in 1856, and purchased Sec. 34, Towanda Township, and followed farming until his 
decease, which occurred in 1870. James II. Ballard lived with his father until the decease of 
the latter, since which time, with the exception of one year, he has followed farming upon the 
old place, where he has 160 acres of land, all under a good state of cultivation, with good farm 
buildings. His marriage with Almina Holcomb was celebrated in December, 1871; she was 
born in Ashtabula, Ohio; they have three children by this union—Mary G., Arthur C. and 
Walter R. 

T. P. BARKALOW, farmer and stock-raiser, Sec. 8; P. 0. Towanda; born in Montgomery 
Co., Ohio, Jan. 9, 1830; he was brought up to farm labor, and, at 21 years of age, commenced 
farming for himself, continuing the same in Ohio until 1864, when he disposed of his property 
in Ohio and emigrated to McLean Co., 111., and purchased his present place of 160 acres npon 
See. 8, Towanda Township, where he has since lived. His marriage with Mary IF. Lloyd was 
celebrated Feb. 7, 1855; she was born in Warren Co., Ohio, April 15, 1833; they were the 
parents of two children, of whom one died in infancy ; the living, James A., was born Dec. 17, 
1855; he is now living at home, and is engaged in the study of medicine with Dr. Girtin, of 
Towanda. Mr. Barkalow has taken a deep interest in the cause of religion, having, with his 
wife, been a member of the Presbyterian Church for the past twenty-five years. 

CALVIN BARNES, farmer and stock-raiser, Sec. 31; P. O. Bloomington ; one of the old- 
est settlers in McLean Co.; born in Herkimer Co., N. Y., April 18, 1805; at the age of 21, he 
commenced work for himself; after working upon a canal packet for one year, he then com- 
menced farming for himself, which business he pursued in New York until the fall of 1853, when 
he came to this county and purchased Sec 29, this township, and has since added by purchase 
until he now owns 990 acres of land, npon whicb he has three good sets of farm buildings, which, 
together with the large amount of stock which he owns, is valued at near $60,000, and all of 
which he has accumulated by his own labor and good business management. His marriage with 
Lucinda Keyser was celebrated Jan. 26, 1837; she was born in Herkimer Co., N. Y., May. 16, 
1816; they have four sons and two daughters by this union, viz., Elizabeth, Franklin, Alden, 
Monroe, Luey and Calvin, Jr. When Mr. Barnes first located here, there were but two houses 
from his place to Bloomington. 

FRANKLIN BARNES, farmer and stock-raiser, Sec. 7; P.O. Towanda; one of the old 
settlers of MeIean Co.; was born in the State of New York Sept. 26, 1839; he is the oldest son 
of Calvin Barnes, whose biography appears in this work. Franklin Barnes was brought np to 
farm labor, obtaining a good common-school education. On the 24th of September, 1878, he was 
united in marriage with Nancy Duncan; she was born in Clark Co., Ky., and was a daughter of 
W. R. Dnncan, who emigrated to this county from Kentucky in 1863, and located on Sec. 7, 
Towanda Township, where his decease occurred in the fall of 1876. Mr. Barnes is engaged in 
farming 135 acres of land, and also raising blooded horses. 

‘ JOSEPIT P. BEDINGER, farmer and stock-raiser, Sec. 18; P. 0. Normal; one of the old 
settlers of McLean Co.; born in Nicholas Co., Ky., July 6, 1841; in 1856, he emigrated to 
Illinois with his parents, and located in Towanda Township, before the organization of the town- 
ship. lle located upon his present place in 1858, at which time there were only two houses within 
a distance of seven miles ; he has 200 acres upon his home farm, which he has brought from its 
wild prairie condition to its present high state of cultivation, by his own hard labor. Mis mar- 
riage with Paulina Dimmitt was celebrated Dec. 16, 1864; she was born in McLean Co., IIL, 
June 17, 1842; they have three children now living, having lost four by death; the living are 
George, Rosa and Alice. Mrs. Bedinger was a daughter of William Dimmitt, one of the early 
pioneers of McLean Co. 

JONN E. CAMERON, farmer and stock-raiser, Sec. 23; P. O. Towanda; born in Jefferson 
3o., Va., Dec. 6, 1844. He was raised to farm labor in Virginia until 1857, when he emigrated 
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with his parents to Missouri, and followed farming in Missouri until 1864, when he came to 
Woodford Co., and engaged in farming until 1867. He disposed of his property in Woodford Co. 
and removed to Texas, arriving in Jefferson, Texas, Jan. 1, 1868. He then went overland to 
Collins Co., 150 miles, horseback, where he remained eight months, then returned to McLean 
Co., and followed farming until 1875. He then went back to Texas with his family, and engaged 
in freighting and teaming until the fall of 1878, at which date he returned to McLean Co., and 
located upon Sec. 23, Towanda Township, where he is engaged in farming 300 acres. His mar- 
riage with Alice Jones was celebrated July 4, 1870; she was born in McLean Co., Ill., May 8, 
1851; she was a daughter of Abram R. Jones, one of the early pioneers of McLean Co. Ile 
emigrated from Clark Co., Ohio, and entered land with land warrants, and purchased, until he 
had accumulated some 1,700 acres in Towanda, and afterward owned some 4,000 acres in Crop- 
sey Township, and, at the date of his death, he owned 740 acres in Towanda Township, and 240 
acres in Cropsey Township. He died April 4, 1878. The children of J. E. and Alice (Jones) 
Cameron were five in number, of whom three are now living, viz.: Minnie L., born Feb. 19, 
1874; Hattie M., April 8, 1876, and Maud, May 2, 1879. Mr. Jones has probably broken more 
prairie than any other man in I!linois, having broken as high as 30,000 acres, and has cultivated 
and improved more land than any other man in McLean Co. 

T. J. DJNAHUE, farmer, Sec. 36; P.O. Holder ; born in County Galway, Ireland, Nov. 
10, 1829. At [8 years of age, he emigrated to America, landing in New York in June, 1847. 
Coming directly West, he followed farming in La Salle Co. five years. In 18538, he commenced 
the carpenter's trade in Bloomington, continuing the same until 1859, at which date he went to 
Colorado and followed mining three years. In 1862, he purchased an interest in a flouring-mill 
in New Mexico, which he run five years, and, in 1867, he came to McLean Co., Ill., and pur- 
chased his present place of 240 acres upon Sec. 36, Towanda Township. He is, aside from 
farming, engaged in raising and feeding stock, feeding yearly from 100 to 150 hogs, 40 to 50 
head of cattle, feeding the productions of 100 to 150 acres of corn, besides some 4,000 bushels 
purchased yearly. His marriage with Annie Garretson was celebrated July 9, 1867; she was 
born in Indiana, and enigrated with her parents to Bloomington when 1 year of age. 

JOHN T. DIDLAKE, farmer and stock-raiser, Sec.5; P.O. Towanda; Christian ; Demo- 
erat; one of the oldest settlers of McLean Co. ; born in Clark Co., Ky., Oct. 29, 1833; at 18 years 
of age, he emigrated with his father to Illinois, and located in Bloomington in October, 1851; 
he then engaged in buying and shipping grain with his father, under the firm name of Didlake & 
Son, until 1868, when he erected an elevator at Stanford, which was consumed by fire the follow- 
ing year, and by which he suffered a loss of upward of $7,000; in 1868, he purchased his pres- 
ent place of 140 acres, and, in 1870, located upon the same, where he has since followed farming 
and stock-raising. He has had his full share of offices, having filled the offices of Supervisor, 
School Trustee and Town Collector in Towanda Township, and has been the Secretary of the 
McLean County Agricultural Society fora period of nearly twenty years. In 1856, he was 
united in marriage in Detroit, Mich., to Priscilla Parshall; she was raised in Detroit; they have 
three sons and three daughters, viz., William P., Mildred, Charles D., Julia B., Mary P., and 
John W , allof whom are now living at home with the exception of Mildred, who is attending the 
University at Normal. 

T. J. FORD, farmer and stock-raiser; P. 0. Towanda; born in Boston, Mass., upon the 6th 
of January, 1841, where he attended the public school until 12 years of age, when he emigrated 
with his father to Wisconsin and located in Milwaukee Co., where he was raised to farm labor 
until 21 years of age; when, upon Aug. 18, 1862, he enlisted as private in Co. H, 24th Wiscon- 
sin Vol. Infantry, and went forward to battle for the Union: he was forwarded to the army of 
the Cumberland under Gen. Rosecrans, and was engaged in the battle of Prairieville, Oct. 8, 
1862; Stone River, Dec. 31, 1862; Chickamauga, Sept. 19 and 20, 1868; Mission Ridge, Nov. 
24 and 25, 1863; Rocky Face, May 9, 1864; Resaca, May 14, 1864; Calhoun, May 17, 1864 ; 
Adairsville, May 18, 1864; Spring Hill, Nov. 29, 1864; Franklin, Nov. 30, 1864; Nashville, 
Dec. 15 and 16, 1864; at the battle of Prairieville, he was promoted to Sergeant for meritorious 
conduct; at the battle of Adairaville, he was wounded by a ball in the left breast, and which he 
yet carries in his breast, from the effects of which he is unable to perform much manusl labor, 
especially that which causes much movement of the chest and muscles; he nas been treated by 
physicians for the same for the last fourteen years; he laid in the hospital some six months, 
when he again joined his regiment at Chattanooga, and remained with the regiment until he 
received his discharge, June 22, 1865, having served in the Union army nearly three years ; 
his father and brother also served in the Union army three years ; after receiving his discharge, 
he returned to Wisconsin and engaged in farming until 1867, when he came to McLean Co., and 
located upon his present place, where he has since lived. He owns eighty acres upon his home 
place, all under a high state of cultivation; all of which he has made by his correct business habits. 
His marriage with Mary Finley was celebrated Aug. 8, 1868; they have nochildren. Mr. Ford 
has taken a deep interest in polities, being a strong Republican, and has always supported 
the above party since its organization; he has taken an interest to such an extent that he was 
called upon to make speeches for the support of the Republican party, of which favorable men- 
tion was made by the Bloomington papers; to use his own expression, he votes as he fought. 
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J. G. GEIGER, farmer and stock-raiser, Sec. 3; P. O. Towanda; one of the old settlers of 
McLean Co.; bornin Bavaria, Germany, April 9, 1833; he was employed in his youth at farm- 
ing and the lumber business until 19 years of age, when he emigrated to America, landing in 
New York May 18, 1852; coming West, he was employed upon a farm in Ohio until 1856, when 
he emigrated to Illinois, and after working as farm laborer three years west of Bloomington, he 
purchased eighty acres, in 1859, upon Sec. 4, where he removed and lived until 1866, when he 
sold his farm and purchased 125 acres upon the northeast quarter of Sec. 8, upon which he then 
located, and where he now lives. Mr. Geiger arrived in Cincinnati withont a penny; he has 
since received a legacy of $350, and now owns 285 acres of land in Towanda and Money Creek 
Townships, with two good sets of farm-buildings, all of which he has made by his own hard 
labor, energy and industry. His marriage with Anna Niese was celebrated in McLean Co., in 
September, 1859; she was born in Bavaria in October, 1834; they were the parents of thirteen 
children, of whom seven are now living, viz., George H., Frank, Albert F., John W., Paul 
H., Magdalene and Minnie; the deceased died in infancy. 

C. M. HELLER, farmer, Sec. 9; P.O. Towanda; one of the old settlers of McLean Co. ; 
born in Clark Co., Ohio. Oct. 2, 1839; he came to this county in 1856, and located upon Sec. 17, 
this township; Mr. Heller first commenced farming for himself upon rented land, his capital at 
that time consisted of one team; after farming upon rented land some five years, he purchased 
a $1,400 interest in his present place, and now owns 120 acres of land, all under a good-state of 
cultivation with good farm-buildings, all of which he has accumulated by his own hard Jabor 
and correct business management. Upon the 28th of November, 1861, he was united in mar- 
riage with Anna Fling; she was born upon Sec. 9, this township, in 1841; she was a daughter 
of Richard Fling, one of the early pioneers of this county, and one of the Revolutionary patriots 
who emigrated from Ohio to McLean Co., at a very early day. He met his death by his team 
running away while in Bloomington, in the fall of 1855, at the advanced age of 70 years. 

FRANKLIN HENDERSON, farmer and grain-dealer; P. O. Towanda; one of the old set- 
tlers of McLean Co.; born in Greene Co., IIl., Sept. 15, 1828; in the spring of 1857, he came to 
McLean Co., and located at Towanda, where he has since been largely engaged in farming and 
buying and shipping stock to Chicago and Eastern markets, and buying and shipping 
grain to Chicago; he held the office of School Treasurer for ten years; has been 
Supervisor of his township for ten years, nine years in succession, and for four years was 
Chairman of the Board. Upon entering upon the duties of Supervisor, he was appointed Chair- 
man of the Committee on Railroad Assessments, and, being coavinced from large observations 
that they were not paying tax upon their property at the rate individuals were, he at once com- 
menced to raise their assessments from their schedules; to this the railroads took exceptions, and 
commenced litigation, which passed through all the courts, widening and deepening as it went, 
until nearly all the railroads in the State became involved in it, ending in a complete victory for 
the people, and against all railroad companies and corporations, and establishing. by legislation 
and the courts the principles of equal taxation to all. While this was progressing in court, he 
was appointed by the Board of Supervisors to visit and confer with the State Board of Equaliza- 
tion, looking after the interest of the county, whose assessments had been raised by the State 
Board of Equalization upward of 32 per cent upon all real and personal property ; he succeeded 
in showing the State Board the injustice of such assessments, and succeeding in obtaining a 
reduction of upward of 15 per cent on the next year’s assessments, instead of the 82 per cent. 
addition; at. the same time, he detected a clerical error the Clerk of the State Board had made 
the year before of $5,000 against the county. The State Board took the ground in this matter 
that they had no power to relieve the county only by recommending to the Legislature to refund 
the amount by legislative enactment, and proposed to do this, but, from some cause, failed to do so; 
but the error was so plain that our Senator, John Cusey, and Representatives John Cassedy, Dr. 
Rogers and Dr. E. A. Stuart, drew up the bill, and succeeded in battling it through, and recov- 
ered back $4,850 of the amount. Mr. Henderson now owns 240 acres of land, 160 of which is 
in this township. His marriage with Sarah A. Metcalf was celebrated Aug. 10, 1851; she was 
born in Morgan Co., Ill., Dec. 25, 1829; they have five children now Jiving, having lost two by 
death ; the living are—George, Frank, Effie, Edwin, Harry; the deceased died in childhood. 

WILLIAM HEMSTREET, retired farmer; P.O. Towanda; one of the old settlers of McLean 
Co.; born in Scoharie Co., N. Y., Nov. 15, 1807, where he obtained a common-school education by 
walking a distance of fonr miles to and from school; he was brought up to farm labor until 15 
years of age, when he was apprenticed to learn the blacksmith trade, which business he followed 
some three years in his native town, after which he removed to Syracnse and engaged in the 
same business a few years, when he engaged as partner in the carriage and general blacksmith 
business until 1855, when he emigrated West and located in La Salle Co., Ill., until 1861, when 
he came to McLean Co. and settled in Blue Mound Township, where he purchased 170 acres of 
land which at that time was perfectly wild, and which he brought from its wild prairie condition 
to its present high state of cultivation by his own hard labor. In 1875, Mr. Hemstreet sold his 
farm and retired from active labor, and purchased his present residence in Towanda, where he 
has since lived. Mr. and Mrs. Hemstreet are regular attendants of the churches, having been 
members of the Methodist Episcopal Church for a period of halfa century. His marriage with 
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Sophia Parker was celebrated in New York March 10,1832; she was born in Wallingford, 
Conn., Sept. 22, 1808; they were the parents of four children—Elmira H. (now Mrs. Samuel 
Gardner, living in Chicago), William F., George W. (lost his life while defending his country 
at Jackson, Miss., in the summer of 1863; he was commissioned as First Lieutenant of Co. G, 53d 
I. V. I., which position he held until his death ; his widow and one daughter are now living in 
Pontiac); James S., now a blacksmith and carriage maker at Delavan, Tazewell Co., Ill. 

FRANK M. JONES, farmer and stock-raiser, Sec. 15; P. O. Towanda ; one of the old set- 
tlers of McLean Co. He is a brother of Nelson Jones, whose sketch also appears in this work. 
F. M. Jones was born in Clark Co., Ohio, March 8, 1833. Heis the youngest son of Abram R. Jones, 
Sr., who was born Oct. 17, 1791, in the State of New York, of Welsh descent; he emigrated to 
Ohio in 1808, and, during the war of 1812, was engaged in hauling provisions to the army. 
Upon the 18th of May, 1813, he was united in marriage with Matilda Noel. She was born in 
Kentucky July 29, 1795, and emigrated to Maryland and from there to the territory of Ohio in 
1802. They came to this county in 1856, where Mr. Jones died Feb. 11, 1865. Mrs. Jones is 
now living in Towanda, in the 84th year of her age, in possession of all her faculties, and daily 
attends to the light duties of housekeeping, and is a regular attendant of the Methodist Church, 
of which she has been a member for the past seventy years. Upon her 83d birthday, a family 
reunion was held at the residence of her son, F. M. Jones, at which there were about one hun- 
dred present, most of whom were her direct descendants, of whom were present six of her seven 
living children, seventeen grandchildren, and one of thirteen great-grandchildren. The subject 
of this sketch came to this township in 1851, and, the following year, purchased eighty-five acres 
and entered one hundred and sixty acres with land warrants, and engaged in farming and stock- 
raising, which business he has since successfully followed. He feeds yearly some two hundred 
and fifty cattle, one hundred hogs, some horses and sheep, a part of the cattle being blooded 
short horns. He owns upward of three hundred acres of land and rents five hundred acres, 
which he makes use of for grazing, hay and corn. In 1866, Mr. Jones contracted to break 
one thousand acres of prairie for his brother, A. R. Jones, and went to Texas, where he pur- 
chased one hundred and sixty-five head of steers, which he brought up and made use of, fitting 
up thirteen ox-teams of five yoke in each team, supplying his own herders, blacksmith and 
cook, which he kept upon the ground. His marriage with Ann M. Hampleman was celebrated 
Jan. 28, 1858. She was born in Clark Co., Ohio, Oct. 18, 1839. They were the parents of 
seven children, of whom five are now living, viz., Price M., Edwin E., Maurice E., Cyrus G. 
and Stella. 

NELSON JONES, farmer and stock-raiser, Sec. 16; P. O. Towanda; one of the pioneers of 
Towanda Township, McLean Co.; born in Clark Co., Ohio, April 5, 1826, where he was raised to 
farm labor. In the spring of 1848, he came to Smith’s Grove, McLean Co., and, in 1849, he and 
his brother J. R. purchased 600 acres in Towanda Township. In 1850, Cyrus Jones purchased a 
one-third interest, and the three brothers continued farming and stock-raising in partnership 
until 1854, since which time Mr. Jones has continued the same alone. His capital, upon arriv- 
ing here, consisted of $342 cash, and one horse and saddle. In 1854, he entered some two 
hundred acres of land. Ile now owns nearly one thousand acres, upon which he has three sets 
of good farm buildings, his large private brick residence being erected in 1869, at an expense of 
upward of 312,000; his main barn was built in 1873, at an expense of some $4,500, and, with 
the house, are second to no farm buildings in the county. He is one of the prominent men of 
the township, in which he has taken a deep interest since its organization, and is now the second 
oldest settler and voter of the township. Aside from farming. he is largely engaged in raising 
and feeding stock, making a specialty of blooded short-horn cattle, feeding yearly some two hun- 
dred head of cattle, one hundred hogs, two hundred sheep and some horses, some seasons pur- 
chasing as high as seven thousand bushels of corn for feeding, aside from the productions of one 
hundred acres or more which he raises upon his own farm. His marriage with Eliza A. White 
was celebrated Murch 4, 1857. She was born in La Fayette, Ind., Nov. 20, 18380. They have 
five children, viz: Ward B., born June 17, 1858; Lottie G., April 5, 1863; Julia A., Sept. 7, 
1866; Elmetta M., June 21, 1869; Mark C., Sept. 24,1871. Mrs. Jones is a daughter of George 
C. White, of whom mention is male in the biography of George W. White in this work. Mr. 
Jones is a son of Abram R. Jones, Sr., who is mentioned in the biography of Frank M. Jones, 
in this work. 

HUGH LORMER, farmer, Sec. 3; P. O. Towanda; one of old settlers of McLean Co., born 
in Tompkins Co., N. Y., Jan. 1, 1834. At 2 years of age, he was placed under the care of a dis- 
tant relative, with whom he lived until 12 years of age, when he started out for himself and 
secured employment with Mr. D. J. Baker upon a farm in New York for the next seven years, 
then was employed as clerk in a hotel for two years, and, when 21 years of age, he emigrated 
West and landed in Bloomington in the spring of 1855. He then found employment with C. 
Bell for four years, when he rented land and followed farming for seven years, and, in the 
spring of 1862, he located upon his present place, under a five-years lease, and purchased the 
place after a residence of four years. Mr. Lormer arrived in Bloomington with a capital not 
exceeding $8. He has, by his hard labor and perseverance, secured 125 acres of land, with good 
farm buildings, valued at $5,000. He held the office of Commissioner of Highways for a period of 
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six years, and is now the present Supervisor of Towanda ‘ownship. His marriage with Caroline 
A. Burch was celebrated in New York March 10, 1858. She was born in Tompkins Co., N. Y., 
April 1, 1884. They were the parents of five children, of whom two died in childhood. The- 
living are—Frank B., born Nov. 14, 1860; Fred lf., born Sept. 15, 1862; and Carr E., born 
Dec. 9, 1868. 

CIERISTIAN MECHERLE, farmer, Sec. 385; P. O. Holder; born in Wurtemburg, Germany, 
Jan. 15, 1830; he emigrated to America, and landed in New York June 17, 1852; he followed 
farming five years in Ohio; in 1857, he came to McLean Co., and, in 1868, he and his brother 
Fred purchased their present place of 160 acres, upon which they have lived since 1865. The 
marriage of Christian Mecherle and Susan Hall was celebrated in 1865; she was burn in Ohio; 
they have five children—Frederick, Will, Lucy, Lauraand George. Republican ; Protestant. 

WALTER NICHOLS, farmer, Sec. 28; P. O. Bloomington; born in Boyle Co., Ky., Dec. 
29, 1805; his grandfather, Walter Nichols, emigrated and served in the American army during 
the Revolutionary struggle. The father of the subject of this sketch was born in Newport, R. 
I. He emigrated to Kentucky, and followed his trade of cabinet-maker until 1844, when he 
came to Illinois; he died in Rushville, Schuyler Co. The subject of this sketch learned the 
cabinet-inaker’s trade, which he followed until his marriage, when he purchased a farm of 800 
acres, and followed farming and stock-raising in Kentucky until 1858; in the fall of 1860, he 
came to McLean Co., Ill., and purchased Sec. 28, Towanda Township, where he has since 
lived ; he has since disposed of all, except cighty acres of the above, which he now rents to his 
son. His marriage with Elizabeth M. Thompson was celebrated Nov. 29, 1882; she was born 
in Virginia, and died Nov. 15, 1840, leaving three children—Mary HI., Sarah T. and Nelson A. 
Upon the 16th of January, 1845, he was united in marriage with Martha Dunlap; she was born 
in Fayette Co., Ky.; they have six children now living by this union; having lost three by 
death, the living are Louisa, Nannie B., James M., Ella R., Mattie O. and Walter; the deceased 
died in infancy. Presbyterian ; Democrat. 

GEORGE E. RUCKER, farmer and stock-raiser, Sec. 34; P. O. Bloomington; one of the 
old settlers of McLean Co.; born in McLean Co.. lll., Jan. 25, 1849; he isason of L. E. 
Rucker, one of our early pioneers. George E. Rucker attended the public schools in Blooming- 
ton until 15 years of age, after which he was employed as clerk for two years in Bloomington in 
different branches of trade, and the following six years was employed as book-keeper; in 1872, 
he located upon his present place, where he has 160 acres of land, all under a high state of cul- 
tivation, with the best of farm buildings, and is engaged in farming and stock-raising. Ilis 
marriage with Lucy E. Ballard was celebrated Dec. 25, 1871; they have two children by this 
union—William B. and Mary Bell—twins, born Aug. 14, 1878. Mrs. Rucker was a daughter 
of William L. Ballard, who was born in Kentucky, and came to McLean Co. in 1856, where his 
decease occurred in 1870. Baptist; Republican. 

SMITH SAWYER, farmer and stock-raiser, Sec. 19; P. O.’Towanda; one of the old set- 
tlers; born in Fayette Co., Ohio, Oct. 2, 1816, where he was raised to farm labor until 21 years 
of age; he was then employed some four years buying and herding cattle, after which he 
engaged in the same business upon his own account, buying and driving to market in Ohio. 
About the year 1858, he located permanently in McLean Co., and for eight years was in the 
employ of Judge David Davis; in 1853, he purchased from the Government, eighty acres of his 
present place, at $2.50 per acre; a few years later, he purchased eighty acres more, and now 
owns 160 acres, with good buildings, all of which he has accumulated by his own exertion. 
His first wife was Eleanor Bunn; she died without children. His second wife was Clarissa 
Misner; she died, leaving one child— Albert—who died in Douglas Co., Kan., of brain fever, at 
22 years of age. His marriage with Mrs. Susan Whitty was celebrated in December, 1873; she 
was born in Clark Co., Hl.; they have two children by this nnion—Theodore and Nellie. Repub- 
lican. 

G. W. WHITE, farmer and stock-raiser, Sec. 10; P. O. Towanda. One of the old Beculers 
of McLean Co., Ill.; born in Tippecanoe Co., Ind., Aug. 19, 1842. He was brought up to farm 
labor, obtaining a common-school education. At 8 years of age, he emigrated with his parents, 
~ to Illinois, and located at Smith’s Grove, Towanda Township, in 1850, and worked with his 
father until 1868, when he commenced farming 160 acres of land deeded to him by his father, 
upon Sec. 10, where he has since lived. He now owns 400 acres in Secs. 3, 10 and 11, all of 
is under a good state of cultivation, with good farm buildings. Aside from farming, he is exten- 
sively engaged in stock-raising and feeding, confining his business mostly to cattle and hogs. 
He feeds from 60 to 100 head of cattle, and 100 fo 150 hogs. His marriage with Flora Rariden 
was celebrated April 6, 1870; she was born in Indiana March 10, 1855. They have three’ 
children by this union—Warren T., Emma G.and Maud. Mr. White isa son of George C. 
White, who was born in the State of New York Feb. 1, 1804. He emigrated to Ohio, in 1812, 
where he lived four years, then went to Clark Co., Ohio, remaining there several years, where 
he was united in marriage to Julia A. Noal, Jan. 18, 1827; she was born in Randolph Co., Ohio, 
in 1806. They emigrated to Indiana in 1828, and located in Tippecanoe Co., where they lived 
until 1850. at which date they came to McLean Co., 111., where he entered 160 acres of land, 
to which he afterward added by purchase, until he had 240 acres of prairie, and some 160 acres. 
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of timber land. Mrs. White died March, 1864, leaving twelve children, all of whom are now 
living in McLean Co., with one exception. His marriage with Nancy Irvin was celebrated March 
27, 1868. Her maiden name was Nancy Pike; she was a native of Virginia. Mr. White has 
taken a deep interest in the cause of religion, having been a member of the Baptist Church for 
nearly a quarter of a century. Upon arriving in Indiana, his capital consisted of one cow and 
31 cents in money, and some cloth for a suit of clothes, which he exchanged for some corn. He 
erected a cabin, for which he hauled the logs three miles. His provisions became exhausted 
before he had completed his cabin, and he purchased a hog upon time, which he paid for by 
splitting rails at 50 cents per hundred, and during the winter worked at splitting and cutting 
rails. In the spring, he broke sod and put in eight acres of corn upon rented land, and after 
raising the second crop, he worked by the year for $140, and saved $100 out of his wages, with 
which he entered eighty acres of land, and which he afterward disposed of. Upon arriving in 
Illinois, he had twenty-five sheep, three horses and about twenty head of cattle, calves and year-- 
lings, and $75 in cash. 

WILLIAM WILSON, farmer, Sec. 1; P. O. Towanda; one of the early pioneers of McLean Co.; 
he was born in Fayette Co., Penn., May 1, 1822. His father, Smith Wilson, was born in Ireland, 
and emigrated to America with six brothers, when he was quite a young boy. He married in 
Virginia, Latta Corbitt; she was born in Virginia. They emigrated to Pennsylvania from Vir- 
ginia, in the early part of the present century. Mr. Wilson died in Pennsylvania when about 
45 years of age. Mrs. Wilson died in Bloomington May 15, 1864, at the age of 72 years. They 
were the parents of twelve children, of whom five are living. The subject of this sketch 
assisted his father in farming until 19 years of age, when he learned the brickmason’s trade, 
which he followed in Monongahela City for nine years, and continued the above business, with 
contracting and building, until he emigrated West and located in Bloomington in the fall of 1859, 
where he followed the same business until February, 1869, at which date he located upon his 
present place, where he has since lived, and is engaged in farming 162 acres. He was married 
in 1849, to Eliza Curry. She died in Pennsylvania in 1857, leaving two children—James, born 
May 10, 1856, now living in Colorado; Belle, living in California. His marriage with Mrs. 
Louisa Kennedy was celebrated Nov. 28, 1864. Her maiden name was Newton; she was. 
born in Kentucky Sept. 30, 1885. She emigrated with her father, Henry Newton, to IIli- 
nois, in 1836, and to McLean Co., in 1844. They have two children by this union—Eddie, born 
Sept. 27, 1865; Gracie, Dec. 26, 1870. Mr. Wilson was elected Alderman of the Fourth Ward 
of Bloomington, for two years, and has held the office of School Trustee and some other petty 
offices in this township. He has taken a deep interest in the cause of religion, having been a 
member of the Presbyterian Church for the last. quarter of a century, and is one of the Ruling: 
Elders. Mrs. Wilson has been a church member for the same period. 
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JACOB AMSTAD, farmer, Sec. 35; P. O. Downs; born in Underwelt, Switzerland, Feb- 
ruary, 1826, where he attended the common school until 18 years of age, when he engaged in 
freighting, driving a six-horse team until he emigrated to California, in 1856; here he followed 
mining six years. He then came to McLean Co., lll., and located upon Sec. 35, in Old Town 
Township, where he has since continued to live; he owns 163 acres of land mostly under a good 
state of cultivation, which he has made by his own hard labor, energy and industry. He was. 
married Sept. 1, 1862, to Catherine Plemsear; she was born in Switzerland May 19, 1840. 
They have six children by this union—Bettie, born Dec. 5, 1864; Harmon, born April 12, 1867; 
Agnes, born Nov. 26, 1868; Adeline, born Oct. 2, 1870; Anna M., born May 11, 1874; Jacob, 
born Feb. 20, 1876, and one who died in infancy. 

WILLIAM BLUE, farmer and stock-raiser, Sec. 34; P. O. Downs; one of the early settlers 
of McLean Co.; born in Champaign Co., Ohio, Feb. 11, 1886; he emigrated with his parents. 
from Ohio, and located in MeLean Co., Ill., in the fall of 1836, being then 9 months old. His 
father, Zachariah Blue, upon his arrival located in Downs Township, one-half mile from where the 
town of Downs now stands, where he entered 160 acres of land, upon which he lived several 
years. He died in Downs Township, Oct. 9, 1858. Mrs. Blue died in the fall of 1871, upom 
the place now owned and occupied by her son. The subject of this sketch lived with his parents 
until 23 years of age, until January, 1859. He then was united in marriage with Kate Wood ; 
shg was born in Virginia June 17, 1841. Upon his marriage, he purchased forty acres of his present 
place, all except five acres being timber and brush; he then commenced improving his place, until 
he has brought it from its wild prairie condition io its present high state of cultivation. Upon 
locating here, he had but little means, purchasing his first forty acres, for which he paid $15 per 
acre, upon time. Jfe has since added by purchase, until] he now owns 256 acres of land, with 
good farm buildings, and which is now considered second in value to none in the township of its 
size; 120 acres of the above being purchased at $50 per acre. The children of William and Kate 
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Blue are seven in number, all of whom are now living; their names are: Bert, born Oct. 17, 
1860; Hattie, born May 10, 1864; Katie, born Nov. 30, 1866; Della, born April 23, 1870; 
William, born Oct. 22, 1872; Harry, born Feb. 24, 1875, and Gracie, born Apri] 7, 1878. Mrs. 
Blue was a daughter of Joshua Wood, who was born Nov. 6, 1804; he emigrated from Virginia 
to Illinois, and located in McLean Co. about the year 1850. He died in Old Town Township June 
8, 1863. He was married in Virginia to Ann Iledrick ; she was born in Virginia; she died April 
1, 1875. They were the parents of six children, of whom five are now living—George, Ahaz, 
Ezra, John and Kate. 

S. W. BURKE, retired farmer and loan agent, Sec.6; P. O. Bloomington. The subject of 
this sketch was born in St. Lawrence Co., N. Y., May 20, 1824. THe was brought up to farm 
labor until he attained his majority ; he then worked at the ship-carpenter’s trade four years, 
and afterward followed the lite of a sailor four years, most of the time upon the lakes. In the 
spring of 1850, he went to California, and followed mining one year, when he engaged in dealing 
in provisions and mining supplies four years, meeting with fair success. In the spring of 1855, 
he returned to Jefferson Co., N. Y., and purchased a farm, and engaged in farming for fifteen 
years, a portion of which time he resided in Watertown, N. Y. In the spring of 1465, he emi- 
grated to Illinois, and purchased 600 acres of Section 3, Old Town Township, McLean Co., upon 
which he located, and engaged in farming and stock-raising for four years, when he disposed of 
his farm for $25 500 cash, and, with his family removed to Bloomington, and purchased a resi- 
dence on East Wilctington street, where he engaged in loaning money, “and, in the spring of 1871, 
he purchased his present place of 300 acres, upon Sec. 6, where he has since lived and followed 
the business of farming, stock-raising and loaning money. His marriage with Hulda E. Burke 
was celebrated in New York March ‘18, 1856. She was born in Allen Co., Ind., April 6, 1834. 
They were the parents of seven children, of whom six are now living—Byron R., May E., Charles 
O., Sada I., Reed and Clara A. ; the deceased died at three years of age. The children all make 
their home with their parents. 

A. M.. BEAL, farmer, Sec. 5; P. O. Bloomington; born in Butler Co., Ohio, Feb. 17, 1831, 
where he followed farming until 23 years of age, when he engaged in school teaching a short 
time, and then again resumed farming, which business he continued until 1868, at which date he 
came to Illinois, and, with J. W. Doner, purchased 160 acres upon Section 5, Old Town Township. 
After farming two years, he disposed of his interest to Mr. Doner, and returned to Butler Co., 
Ohio, and followed farming until 1876, when he returned to McLean Co., Ill., and purchased his 
present place of eighty acres. upon Section 5, Old Town Township, where he has since lived. 
His marriage with Lydia Yeakle was celebrated Nov. 8, 1857; she was born in Butler Co., Ohio. 
Feb. 17, 1838. They have two children by this union—Ada L., now Mrs. Milton H. Young, of 
.this township, and Daniel J., living at home. Republican; United Brethren. 

IRA P. BEDELL, farmer, Sec. 2; P. O. Holder. The subject of this memoir was born 
in Greene Co., N. Y., Nov. 7, 1884, where he followed farming until 1861, at which date he enii- 
grated to McLean Co., IIl., and, with his father, followed farming in Padua Township until the 
decease of the latter, which occurred Dec. 10, 1863. In 1866, he purchased his present place of 
eighty acres upon Sec. 2, Old Town Township, upon which he then located, where he has since 
lived. His father, Richard Bedell, was boin Nov. 20, 1805, in Greene Co., N. Y., where he was 
married to Jane Searles; she was born July 16, 1812. They were the parents of two sons; 
the youngest—John ; he lost his life while serving in the 94th Regiment J. V. I., upon the 
29th of August, 1863. Mrs. Bedell died, May 24, 1866. The marriage of Ira P. Bedell with 
Sarah T. Bingham was celebrated Sept. 16, 1868. She was born in Lake Co., [ll., May 19,.1842. 
They have four children now living, having lost two by death. The. living are—John S., born 
Nov. 3, 1866 ; Homer, Nov. 18, 1867; George E., Oct. 20, 1874; and Melvin W., April 30, 1877. 
The deceased died in infancy. Mrs. Bedell was a daughter of G. J. Bingham, who located in 
Lake Co., Ill., at an early day, and came to Padua Township, McLean Co., in 1855, where his 
decease occurred Feb. 21, 1879. Mrs. Bingham now lives upon the old place. 

DYER COLAW, farmer ; P. O. Downs; one of the old settlers of McLean Co.; bora in 
Highland Co., Va., Feb. 20, 1846. He is the son of William Colaw, who emigrated from Virginia 
and located in McLean Co. in 1854. His biography appears among the biographical sketches of 
Downs Township in this work. The subject of this sketch emigrated with his parents when 9 
years of age, and located in McLean Co. He attended the common school until 19 years of age, 
during which time he was engaged in farming in summer. He remained with his father until 
he attained his majority, when, upon the 15th of September, 1867, he was united in marriage 
with Mary J. Garr; she was born in McLean Co. Dec. 31, 1841. They have two children— 
Alpha, born Sept. 19, 1868 ; Lillie, May 21, 1872. Upon the marriage of Mr. Colaw, he engaged 
in farming two years in McLean Co. and three years in De Witt Co., and located upon Sec. 34 ‘in 
Old Town Township, where he has since lived. He is engaged in farming some 150 acres. Mr. 
and Mrs. Colaw have been members of the M. E. Church for a period of fifteen years. Mrs. C. 
is a daughter of Joseph Garr,-one of the early settlers, who emigrated from Kentucky and | 
located upon Sec. 34, in Old Town Township, McLean Co., in 1836, where he lived until his 
decease, which occurred March 15, 1844. He married in Kentucky, in 1820, Margaret Galloway ; 
she was born in Fee and died i in en Co. mee 9, 1876, aged 76 years. 
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FREDERICK R. COWDEN, retired farmer, Sec. 31; P.O. Downs; one of the early pion- 
eers of McLean Co., and one of the oldest living of the early settlers of McLean Co.; born in 
Allen Co., Ky., Nov. 30, 1811; his father, James Cowden, was born in Virginia, and emigrated 
to Kentucky at a very early day, where he followed farming until his decease, which occurred 
about the year 1835. The subject of this sketch lived with his father and was brought up to 
heavy farm labor, until 21 years of age, and, in 1833, emigrated to Illinois and located in Greene 
Co., and, the following year, 1834, he entered eighty-one acres of land in this and Downs Town- 
ship, which he at once commenced to improve. He built a hewed-log cabin, cutting and hewing 
the logs himself; his cabin was at that time considered of a superior quality, as it had a brick 
chimney and plank floor, the boards of which he sawed by hand; he afterward built a frame 
addition, and in the cabin lived thirty years, and a portion of it is now used as a kitchen to his 
present residence. He has driven stock to Galena, IlI., and St. Louis, Mo.; his milling was 
done at Mackinaw, and afterward at Bloomington, which he considered quite near. At the 
time Mr. Cowden settled here, there were but few settlers; some few had settled upon the streams 
and timber, but not a single house was to be seen upon the prairie; there were no roads at that 
time, nothing but deer-paths and Indian trails, and to go to Bloomington or any point, a direct 
line would be taken, with no fence to obstruct the way. Such has been the progress of improve- 
ment during the forty-five years’ residence of Mr. Cowden, that the whole vast prairie has been 
improved to such an extent that upon nearly every quarter-section stands one or more houses; 
there was not a single railroad in the State at that time, while now you can reach a railroad by 
going a distance of five miles in nearly every part of the county, and within a distance of seven 
miles from where Mr. Cowden now lives, center eight railroads, one of which passes by his door, 
the station of which is located upon his land, and is named Gillum, in honor of Mrs. Cowden. He 
has suffered all the hardships and privations of frontier life; he was his own carpenter in build- 
ing his first house, burning the bricks for the chimney; he cut and split his own rails, broke 
his own prairie, which he has brought to a high state of cultivation. His marriage with Polly 
(Gillum) Price was celebrated Aug. 17, 1842; she was born in Kentucky Feb. 24, 1824; they 
had eight children, one died in infancy ; the living are—John J., born May 24, 1843; Amanda 
J., born Nov. 12, 1845; William R., born Dee. 19, 1847; Eliza A., born March 10, 1850; 
Matilda B., born Aug. 16, 1852; Frank, born Dec. 22, 1854, and Elizabeth G., born Jan. 17, 
1857—all of whom are married and live within four miles of their parents. Of township and 
school offices, he has had his full share, having been Collector, Supervisor and School Trustee 
for most of the time of his residence here. Mr. Cowden had no capital when he located here, 
except one horse, which he rode from Greene Co. He borrowed the money to enter his first 
land, and paid it from the receipts of his wages, at $9 per month; he has since, by his hard 
labor, accumulated about five hundred acres; has given each of his children some $3,000 in 
land, and has reserved the old homestead for the support of himself and wife, who has nobly 
assisted him in accumulating all the above property. 

JOHN J. COWDEN, farmer, Sec. 832; P.O. Downs; one of the pioneers of McLean Co.; 
born in what is now Downs Township, McLean Co., May 24, 1843; he is the oldest son of F. R. 
Cowden, one of the early settlers of Old Town Township, and whose sketch appears among the 
biographies’of this township, in this work. The subject of this ske'ch obtained a limited edu- 
cation, in a log schoolhouse, and assisted his father in farming until 21 years of age, and, upon 
Nov. 19, 1864, was united in marriage with Nancy C. Craig; she was born in McLean Co. May 
29, 1844; she was a daughter of Porter Craig, one of the early settlers of this county; they 
have no children of their own, but adopted a neice of Mrs. Cowden’s, when 2 days old, which 
they have raised to its present age and educated as their own child; her name is Nancy E. 
Cowden, born June 9, 1870. Upon the marriage of Mr. Cowden, he located upon his present 
place, where he has 130 acres, with good farm buildings. He now holds the offices of Commis- 
sioner of Highways and School Director in the district in which he lives. 

JOHN COLEMAN, farmer and stock-raiser; P. O. Bloomington; born in Perry Co., 
Ohio, Aprii 28, 1883, where he attended the common schools and assisted his father in farming 
until 20 years of age; in 1856, he went to Iowa, returning to McLean Co. in 1857, and, until 
1864, followed farming upon rented land in Downs and Old Town Townships ; he then purchased 
his present place, upon which he then located and where he has since lived; he has 159 acres 
upon his home farm, under a good state of cultivation, with the very best of farm buildings, 
which are finely located and of which the surroundings are very beautiful, showing that a large 
amount of labor, care and expense have been expended upon the beautifying of the same; he 
has a large and extended variety of fruits, as well as numerous kinds of trees and shrubbery, of 
native and foreign growth. His marriage with Elizabeth Reddick was celebrated in May, 1855; 
she was born in Ohio Oct. 20, 1885, and died Oct. 8, 1875. Upon the 27th of December, 1877, 
he was united in marriage with Emma Bozarth ; she was born in this county May 9, 1856; she 
is a daughter of John Bozarth, who emigrated from Qhio, and located in McLean Co. in 1854, 
‘and now lives in Bloomington Township. 

LEWIS CASE, farmer, Sec. 25; P. 0. Holder; one of the early pioneers of McLean Co.; 
born in Ontario, N. Y., Feb. 27, 1809, where he was brought up to farm labor until 1824, and, at 
13 years of age, emigrated to [Muron Co., Ohio, from which place he emigrated to grins and 
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located upon Sec. 25, Old Town Township, in 1833; his capital at that time consisted of one yoke 
of oxen and wagon -(with which he hauled his family and worldly goods from Ohio), two feather- 
beds and bedding, and $50 worth of leather, which he traded for a cow, one hog and seven pigs, 
and provisions for the winter; he managed to get in a crop of corn, and, in the fall, he lost his 
cow, four pigs and one of his oxen, which left him in a worse condition than when he located : 
the following summer, he made a short poke and plowed his corn with his single ox; he built 
his first house of hewed logs, besides which he got out the rails and fenced forty acres the first 
year; about the year 1835, new settlers came in and gradually increased until school districts 
were formed and churches were held. The first religious meeting held in Old Town Township 
was in the log house of Mr. Case, and in this log house the early settlers assembled from a dis- 
tance of many miles, where they worshiped God some thirteen years. Mr. Case erected the 
first frame barn, in which were held two quarterly meetings, and where school was kept. Mr. 
Case first entered forty acres of land, npon which he erected a rude log cabin; to this forty acres 
he has since added until he now owns upward of six hundred acres; in the place of the log 
house stands the best of farm buildings, and his taxes have increased from 25 cents to $250. 
His marriage with Sarah Ilendrix was celebrated Oct. 13, 1831, in Ohio; she was born in New 
York State Jan. 14, 1810; they were the parents of five daughters, of whom four are now living, 
viz, Mary A., Olive, Sarah and Hannah E. Mr. and Mrs. Case have taken a deep interest in 
the cause of religion, having, with his wife, been a member of the M. E. Church for about half a 
century, and their children all being members of the same Church. The writer of this article is 
inclined to give Mr. Case the credit of being the oldest continuous living settler of this town- 
ship, but not feeling perfectly satisfied in this matter, he feels safe in saying that the two oldest 
continuous residents of Old Town Towuship are Lewis Case and Frederick R. Cowden. 

ALEXANDER CRAIG, farmer and stock-raiser, Sec. 25; P. O. Holder; born in Carroll 
Co., Ind., July 25, 1842; he was a son of Charles Craig, who was born in Ohio, and emigrated 
to Indiana at an carly day, and then to Illinois in 1852; he located in McLean Co. in 1853 ; he 
died in 1855. The subject of this sketch followed farming until Aug. 5, 1862, when, at 20 years 
of age, he enlisted in Co. D, 94th I. V. I., and went forward to battle for the Union; he served 
in the campaign of Missouri and Arkansas, and, in the spring of 1863, was sent down the river. 
landing at Milliken’s Bend, and marched across the country to Warrenton, where they crossed 
the Mississippi, and in June took a position at the extreme left of Grant’s army in rear of 
Vicksburg, remaining there until after the surrender of that place, which occurred July 4, 1863 : 
they then went up the Yazoo, and, after capturing Yazoo City, on July 18, went down the river 
to New Orleans, then to Brownsville, Tex., remaining there until August, 1864, when he was 
forwarded to Mobile Bay and was engaged in the battles of Ft. Morgan and Spanish Fort, and, 
after the capture of Mobile, was sent to Galveston, Tex., in June, 1865, and mustered out of 
service in July, and was discharged at Springfield in August, 1865, having served a little over 
three years; he then came to Old ‘own Township and farmed upon rented land some five years, 
when he removed upon his present place in 1871, where he has since continued to live; he has 
148 acres of land in Old Town Township, with good farm buildings, and forty acres in Downs 
Township. His marriage with Salhe B. Campbell was celebrated Nov. 9, 1871; she was born in 
McLean Co., October, 1843; she was a danghter of John Campbell, who emigrated to McLean 
Co. with his father, A. Campbell, in 1835, and was one of the early settlers. They have two 
children by this unicn—Elizabeth A., born July 21, 1872; Nettie B., born Sept. 23, 1875. 

A. CAMPBELL, farmer and stock-raiser, Sec. 24; P. O. Holder; an old settler of McLean 
Co., Ill., born in Ireland March 27, 1826; he emigrated to America with his parents when 1 
year of age, landing in New York in 1827; coming West, they lived eighteen months in Pitts- 
burgh; then moved to Jessamine Co., Ky., where they lived eight years; they then moved to 
McLean Co., IIl., in 1835, and the following year located upon Sec. 26, in Old Town Township, 
where his father purchased eighty acres of land, and afterward entered and purchased some four 
hundred acres more; here he lived until his decease, which occurred in August, 1878; Mrs. 
Campbell died June 12, 1869; they were the parents of four children, all of whom are now 
living, two in Padua and two in this township. The subject of this sketch made his home with 
his father until Feb. 26, 1852, when he was united in marriage with Mary Ellen Twining; she 
was born in Pennsylvania June 2, 1833, and is a daughter of Thomas Twining, whose biography 
appears inthis work ; they have seven children now living—Mary B., Thomas W., Elizabeth, Frank- 
lin E., Howard A., Charles C.and Nellie. Mrs. Campbell was a daughter of Thomas Twining, one 
of the early settlers and prominent men of Old Town Township, and whose biography appears 
among the sketches of Old Town Township in this work. Upon the marriage of Mr. Campbell, 
he settled upon his present place, where he has since lived during a period of a quarter of a 
century; he has 820 acres of well-improved land, upon which he has good farm buildings ; he 
also owns sixty acres, upon Sec. 26, 329 in other parts of the county, 106 in De Witt Co., 80 in 
Lee Co. and 80 in Kansas. A more extended mention of his parents is to be found in the biog- 
raphy of his brother, James A. Campbell, in this work. 

JAMES A. CAMPBELL, farmer, Sec. 26; P. O. Holder; one of the early settlers of 
Mel.ecan Co.; born in County Londonderry, Ireland, Feb. 27, 1822. He was a son of Archibald 
Campbell, who was born in Ireland in June, 1792. ie married in Ireland to Elizabeth Shield ; 
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she was also born in the same place in 1790; they emigrated to America and landed at Quebec 
in the summer of 1827; they then came to Pittsburgh, and, after living there eighteen months, 
went to Kentucky, where they lived some seven years, from which place they traveled by team to 
McLean Co., lll., being fifteen days upon the road; they located upon the spot where James A. 
Campbell now lives, in the fall of 1835; he had at that time $1,600 in specie, good teams and 
plenty of provisions ; he was the wealthiest early settler that ever came to this township; he 
first entered eighty acres of land, to which he afterward added by purchase until he had acquired 
some 500 acres. He took an active interest in the affairs of the township, and held the office of 
Justice of the Peace for many years; he was a brickmason and plasterer by trade, and worked 
at his trade for twenty-five years in connection with farming. He and his wife were mem- 
bers of the Baptist Church at the time of their decease, having been members previous to their 
marriage, lived and died consistent Christians. Mrs. Campbell died June 12, 1869, upon the old 
homestead. Mr. Campbell died Ang. 28, 1873, upon the same bed his wife died on. The subject of 
this memoir was raised to farm labor until quite a young man, when he commenced to work at the 
mason’s trade with his father, often doing work for a distance of fifteen miles and upward from 
home, viz., Cheney’s Grove, Blooming Grove, Le Roy and Bloomington. At upward of 20 years 
of age, he commenced for himself, and farmed in connection with his trade, continuing the same 
until about the year 1869, when he abandoned his trade, since which time he has given his 
attention to farming; he has, in his home place, 13% acres of land, which is the old homestead 
upon which he with his father located in 1835; he also owns 160 acres upon Sec. 24, making in 
all a farm of 292 acres. His marriage with Martha A. Shields was celebrated in Jessamine Co., 
Ky., Sept. 20, 1849; she was born in the same county April 24, 1820; they were the parents of 
seven children, of whom two are living—John T., born Dec. 5, 1854, and Mary Frances, Oct. 31, 
1861; of the deceased, four died in infancy, and one, William R., was born Aug. 6, 1858, and 
died Feb. 25, 1875, in the 18th year of his age, from the effects of sunstroke. Mrs, Campbell 
was a daughter of James Shields, who was born in Londonderry, in Ireland, May 6, 1781. He 
married Sarah Blagk in Kentucky; she was born in Kentucky Sept. 17, 1789. Mr. Shields 
died in Jessamine Co., Ky., June 20, 1865, aged 89 years. Mrs. Shields died June 14, 1867, at the 
age of 78 years. : 

S. L. CHAPIN, physician and surgeon; Holder. The subject of this memoir was born in 
Marion, DeWitt Co,, Ill., June 16, 1851; he attended the common schools until 18 years of age, 
after which he engaged in farming with his father until 21 years of age, when he commenced 
the sindy of medicine with Drs. Tyler & Chapin, at Marion, pursuing his studies two years; he 
then entered the Rush Medical College at Chicago, attending one term, and, in March, 1875, he 
located at Downs and engaged in the practice of medicine, and, the following fall, associated with 
Dr. James Montgomery, and erected a store and engaged in the drug business in connection with ° 
the practice of medicine, which business they yet continue, and have since added a stock of 
paints, oils, glass, putty, notions, and a complete stock of such articles as is usually kept ina 
first-class drug store, as well asa complete stock of groceries, provisions, etc. Their business 
card is to be found in the business directory of Downs, in another part of this work. In Decem- 
ber, 1878, Dr. Chapin located at Holder, where he has a constantly increasing practice, and 
where he intends making his future home. Tis marriage with Ada P. Douthell was celebrated 
July 25, 1878; she was born in Jamestown, Penn., March 29, 1855 

J. M. DOOLEY, farmer and stock-raiser, Sec. 22; P.O. Bloomington ; born in Clark Co., 
Ky., Nov. 11, 1830. He is a son of William Dooley, who was born in the same county, and 
emigrated to I}linois and located in Old Town Township in the spring of 1852, where he pur- 
chased 1,500 acres of land upon which he engaged in farming and stock-raising until his decease, 
which occurred June 6, 1869. The subject of this memoir remained with his father and assisted 
in farming and stock-raising until Jan. 17, 1853, when he was united in marriage with Susan J. 
Nelson; she was born in Montgomery Co., Ky., Oct. 25, 1834; they have eleven children now liv- 
ing, having lost one by death; the living are Florence M., William L., Romulus W., Annie T., Henry 
S., Samuel C., Charles W., Emma C., Raymond, Edney and Bernice. Upon the marriage of Mr. 
Dooley, he commenced farming for himself, which business he has since followed, with the excep- 
tion of ten years he lived in Indiana. He settled upon his present place in 1864; he owns 
upon his home farm 373 acres, upon which he has good farm buildings, and 125 acres upon Sec. 
20. Mr. Dooley is now Commissioner of Highways, and panel Treasurer, and has also held the 
office of Assessor, and other petty offices. 

O. G. DOOLEY, farmer and stock-raiser, Sec. 20; LP. O. Dewees ; born in Clark Co., Ky , 
Sept. 20, 1837. He js a son of William Dooley, who emigrated from Kentucky and located in 
Old Town Township in the spring of 1852, where he purchased 1,500 acres of land and engaged 
in farming and stock-raising until his decease. The subject of this sketch attended the common 
school in Kentucky, and, after locating in McLean Co., he attended school at Bloomington one 
year, then, afterward, during the winter, in an old log schoolhouse in Old Town Township’ In 
1859, he went with a party of twenty teams to Pike’s Peak, being twenty days making the trip 
from Independence, Mo., to California Gulch, where he was clerk for J. H. Bean, from Kentucky, 
in selling merchandise and merchants’ supplies, where he remained two years; returning te 
McLean Co., he engaged in farming, which business he has since followed. He removed upon 
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his present place in 1867, where has since lived: he owns 290 acres of prairie and timber land, 
all of which is under improvement and upon which he has good farm buildings; he is engaged 
feeding cattle and hogs, raising his own feed. His marriage with Amanda J. Cowden was cel- 
ebrated in December, 1864; she was born in McLean Co., Ill.; she is a daughter of F. R. Cowden, 
one of the early pioneers of McLean Co., whose biography appears in this work. The children 
of O. G. and Amanda Dooley are four in number, viz., John C., William F., Charles A. and 
Dwight. Mr. Dooley is now Assessor of Old Town Township, which office he has held for four 
years. 

J. A. DAVIS, farmer, See. 34; P. O. Downs; born in Greene Co., Ill., Oct. 13, 1840: he 
is a son of Ransom Davis, who was born near Salisbury, N. C., and emigrated to Greene Co., IIl., 
when quite young, where he followed school-teaching, merchandising and farming until 1857, 
when he located in Bloomington, some two years, when he removed to Sec. 29, Old Town Town- 
ship, until the fall of 1861, when he enlisted in the 33d Ill. Regt., and served three years in the 
Union army; he then returned to McLean Co., and, in 1865, removed to Minnesota, where he 
now lives. The subject of this sketch lived with his parents and attended the common schools in 
Greene Co., until 1857, when he located in McLean Co., where he followed farming until Decem- 
ber, 1861, at which date he enlisted in the 26th I. V.I., and went forward to battle for the 
Union; he was forwarded to the Army of Tennessee, and was in many severe battles, of which 
were Mission Ridge, siege and capture of Vicksburg, siege and capture of Atlanta, and with 
Sherman during his march through Georgia to the sea, arriving at Savannah to spend Christmas 
of 1864; he then marched north through the Carolinas and near Raleigh, N. C., Sherman 
received the surrender of Johnston; he then marched through Petersburg and Richmond to 
Washington, where, after the grand review of the army, he was sent to Louisville, Ky., where he 
was mustered out of service, and received his discharge at Springfield in July, 1865, having 
served in the Union army three years and seven months; he then returned to McLean Co., and 
farmed until 1871, when he engaged in the merchandise trade at Downs, and in 1872 was 
appointed agent of the I., B. & W. Railroad, at this place, which office he held some four years; 
he then engaged in the merchandise trade some three years, during which time he was Post- 
master. In March, 1879, he sold out his stere and removed upon his present place, where he is 
now engaged in farming. His marriage with Nancy Mickel was celebrated Feb. 18, 1863; she 
was born in Ohio June 30, 1843; they have two children—Carrie V. and Ralph J.; Mrs. Davis 
is a daughter of William Mickel, one of the old settlers and prominent farmers of Old Town 
Township. 

NORVAL DIXON, farmer; P. O. Holder; born in Clinton Co., Ohio, May 3, 1820; he was 
raised to farm labor, and worked upon the home farm until 22 years of age, when he engaged in 
boating, making trips from Ripley, Ohio, to New Orleans, taking down pork, flour, meal, pota- 
toes, etc., the above way at that time being the only route to the sea coast, stopping at different 
points from Memphis down the river and disposing of the cargo to merchants and planters upon 
the way, the trip consuming from sixty to ninety days; after following the above business some 
three years, in connection with farming, he engaged in the merchandise trade at Ripley, some 
four years, after which he was Constable and collecting agent until 1853, and the following 
spring came to Illinois, arriving in Bleomington in April, 1854; he then followed clerking for 
Ward & Gallager eighteen months, when, on account of ill health, he withdretv, and, in 1856, 
was appointed Deputy Sheriff under Sheriff Moore, and also engaged in the general collecting 
business, and, in 1862, was elected Sheriff of McLean Co. In 1864, he was appointed Rental 
Agent in the Treasury Department, with headquarters at Memphis, where he remained until the 
close of the war. In 1863, he associated with L. Burr in the real estate, general collecting and 
abstract business, under the firm name of Dixon & Burr, continuing the same until the fall of 
1865. In the winter of 1867, he obtained from Springfield the charter for the Bloomington & 
Normal Horse Railroad; was elected President, and contracted to build the same. In the spring 
of 1870, he superintended the grading and building of the L., B. & M. Railroad from Blooming- 
ton to the State line, and the following year superintended the laying of the track of the same 
line, building the roundhouse at Bloomington, the different depots, water-tanks, ete. In April, 
1874, he purchased his present place, upon which he then located, and where he has since lived ; 
he owns 160 acres upon his home farm, with good farm buildings; he also owns land in different 
places in McLean Co., Iowa and Kansas. He was Vice President of the People’s Bank from its 
orgairization until his removal upon his farm. He was married in 1849, to Mary Knickerbocker ; 
she was born in Ohio, and died in 1859, leaving two children—Emma L., now Mrs. John K. 
Wood, of Bloomington, and Frank, living at home. His marriage with Catherine Kline was cele- 
brated in 1861; they have one child by this union—Charles, living at home. 

M. DUFFY, farmer and stock-raiser Sec. 12; P. O. Holder ; Republican ; born in Philadelphia, 
Penn., Aug. 22, 1820, where he attended the public schools until 14 years of age; he then 
engaged in farming in Chester Co. for a period of twenty-four years. In the spring of 1858, he 
emigrated to McLean Co. and purchased 160 acres upon Sec. 12, Old Town Township, where he 
has since lived. In January, 1864, he sold eighty acres of his land, and has since followed stock- 
raising and farming upon the balance. His marriage with Mrs. Lydia Rudd was celebrated 
March 25, 1858; she was born in Pennsylvania; she has two children by her previous husband, 
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John Rudd, who now make their home with Mr. Duffy. The maiden name of Mrs. Duffy was 
Lydia Beaver. 

WILLIAM FLEMING, Postmaster, firm of Fleming Brothers, general merchants and dealers 
in grain, lumber and coal, and shippers of stock, Holder; born in Huntingdon Co., Penn., March 
30, 1845; at 6 years of age, he emigrated with his parents to Fulton Co., Ill., where he was 
raised upon a farm, obtaining a common-school education. In the spring of 1867, he removed to 
Old Town Township, McLean Co., and purchased 160 acres of land upon the spot where Ilolder 
now stands, when he engaged in farming until the completion of the L., B. & M. R. R., when he, 
with his brother, engaged in the above business, which they have since successfully followed. 
They are largely engaged in buying and shipping stock to Chicago, and also in buying and ship- 
ping grain to Toledo, Cleveland, Baltimore and Philadelphia, having purchased as high as 
100,000 bushels of corn alone in a singleseason. His marriage with Helen Rudd was celebrated 
Oct. 10, 1873: she was born in Genesee Co., N. Y., Sept. 28, 1847; they have two children by 
this union—Harry, born July 6, 1875; Herbert, March 29, 1879. Mrs. Fleming was a daughter 
of John Rudd, who emigrated from Genesee Co., N. Y., and located upon Sec. 12, in what is now 
Old Town Township, McLean Co., in the fall of 1855, where he lived until his decease, which 
occurred in the fall of 1856. 

JACOB FLEMING, firm of Fleming Brothers, general merchants and grain and stock 
dealers, also dealers in lumber and coal, ete., Holder; born in Huntingdon Co., Penn., June 2, 
1841; his father, John Fleming, was born in Ireland in 1810, emigrated to America with his 
parents in 1820, and, in 1849, cameto Fulton Co., Ill., where he now lives. The subject of this 
sketch lived with his father until 20 years of age, when, in August, 1861, he enlisted in the 50th 
I. V. I., and went forward to battle for the Union; he first served in the campaigns of Missouri 
and Arkansas, and was engaged in the battles of Fort Donelson, Shiloh, both battles of Corinth, 
Stone River, Altoona Pass, and marched with Sherman’s army through Georgia to the sea, 
arriving in Savannah to spend the Christmas of 1864; he then marched North, participating in 
many engagements until the surrender of Johnston’s army, after which he continued his march 
through to Washington, and, after the grand review of the army, was sent to Louisville, Ky., 
where he received his discharge in July, 1865, having served in the Union army nearly four 
years; he was promoted to Corporal, then to First Lieutenant of Co. G, of which he received 
the appointment and commission of Captain. After receiving his discharge, he returned to’ 
Fulton Co., where he followed farming and school-teaching two years, and in 1867 removed with 
his brother to his present place and purchased 160 acres of land and followed farming and stock- 
raising until 1871, when, upon the completion of the L., B. & M. R. R., he, with his brother, 
engaged in the above business, which they have since successfully followed. His marriage with 
Susan Hughes was celebrated in June, 1864; she was born in Fulton Co., IIll., January, 1843; 
they have five children now living, having lost two by death; the living are Fred E., Joseph 
B., Mary E., Ida H. and John R. 

CHARLES FULLER; farmer and stock-raiser; P.O. Bloomington; born in Jefferson Co., 
N. Y., March 16, 1816; his father, Oliver Fuller, was born in Vermont and emigrated to New 
York previous to 1812, and served as a soldier in the war of 1812; he married Sally Healey; she 
was born in Rhode Island ; they were the parents of ten children, of whom seven are now living; 
Mr. Fuller diedin New York in 1858 or 1859, and Mrs. Fuller is now living at the advanced age 
of 92 years; she now draws a pension for the services of Mr. F. in 1812. The subject of this 
sketch was brought up to farming until he emigrated to Illinois and located upon Sec. 4, where 
he purchased 6538 acres of land, upon which he then settled, and has since followed farming and 
stock-raising. His marriage with Eliza A. Griffin was celebrated in 1836; she was a native of 
New York; they have ten children now living, having lost one by death ; the living are Sidney 
C., Healey R., George O., Hiram, Charles, Edwin M., Lucinda, Alice, Amelia and Mattie. Mr. 
Fuller now lives upon the old farm, and has given each of his five sons that are married eighty 
acres, and all are living upon the home place within one mile of their parents ; although he is 
64 years of age, is yet able to doa good day’s work, and is engaged in farming 253 acres. All 
the above property he has accumulated by his own hard labor, energy and industry, in which he 
has been nobly assisted by his wife. 

ORRIN LOOMIS, Jr., farmer, Sec. 6; P. O. Bloomington. The subject of this sketch was 
born in Medina Co., Ohio, Nov. 18, 1888; he was a son of Orrin Loomis, Sr., who was born in 
the State of Connecticut in the year 1791; he emigrated West and located in Ohio in 1816, and 
was the second settler of the township; at that time there was an abundance of game, and it ° 
was not an unusual occurrence for him to kill bears and other game; he commenced clearing the 
timber from the land for his own use and his neighbors. He was married in Ohio Jan. 14, 1823, 
to Mary Ann Eyler; she was born in Connecticut, March, 1805; they were the parents of nine 
children, of whom seven lived to grow up and six are now living; they lived in Ohio until 1866, 
when they removed to McLean Co., Il]., and lived in Old Town Township until their decease. 
Mrs. Loomis died Nov. 22, 1874; Mr. Loomis died Dec. 9, 1876; they lie buried in the beautiful 
cemetery at Bloomington, their graves properly marked by a monument of Italian marble. The 
subject of this sketch followed farming in Ohio until the spring of 1865, when he emigrated 
West, remaining one year; he then returned to Ohio, and was employed two years as express 
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messenger with the American Express Company, after which he returned to Illinois and lived. 
some two years, when he removed to Michigan and followed farming one year; then came back 
and located in Old Town Township, McLean Co., and engaged in farming, which business he 
has since followed; he owns eighty acres upon his own farm, all under a good state of improve- 
ment. His marriage with Marinda E. Harrington was celebrated in Ohio May 18, 1838; they 
were the parents of three children, of whom one died in infancy; the living are Anna V. and 
Saloma. 

EDWIN LOOMIS, farmer, Sec. 5; P. O. Bloomington; born in Medina Co., Ohio, Oct. 16, 
1829; his father, Orrin Loomis, was born in 1791; he emigrated to Ohio about the year 1816, 
where he followed farming until he came to Illinois in 1866; he made his home with Edwin 
Loomis until his decease, which occurred Dec. 9, 1876. He married Mary Ann Eyler Jan 14, 
1828, in Medina Co., Ohio; she was born in Connecticut in March, 1805; they were the parents 
of nine children, of whom seven lived to grow up and of whom six are now living. Mrs. 
Loomis died Nov. 22,1874. The subject of this memoir obtained a common-school education 
and was raised to farm labor and assisted his father until 1854; then he commenced farming for 
himself until the spring of 1865, when he emigrated to [Illinois and settled upon Section 5, Old 
Town Township, McLean Co., where he purchased eighty acres, upon which he settled and where 
he has since lived. THis marriage with Saloma A. Harrington was celebrated Aug. 14, 1854; she 
was born in Lake Co., Ohio, July 18, 1828; they have one child by this union, having lost one 
by death, named Gertrude C., born Aug. 14, 1856; she was married Oct. 28, 1875, to John J. 
Pearson, and died Sept. 26, 1876; the living—William P.—was born Oct. 3, 1865. Mrs. Loomis 
is a daughter of Otis Harrington; he was born in Berkshire Co., Mass., Feb. 14, 1808 ; he mar- 
ried Lyma Coming; she was born in New Hampshire in 1806; she died in 1831 in Lake Co., 
Ohio; Myr. Harrington is now living in McLean Co. at the age of 76 years. 

D. McBARNES, farmer; Sec. 15; P. O. Bloomington; one of the old settlers of McLean 
Co., born in Harrison Co., Ohio, Oct 1, 1821; his father, Dennis McBarnes, was born near 
Glasgow, Scotland, in the year 1759; he went to Ircland when he was a young man, and, after 
working several years at the trade of harness-making, emigrated to America and located first 
near Philadelphia; from there to Harrison Co., Ohio, where he purchased land and engaged in 
farming until his decease, which occurred in April, 1844, at the advanced age of 85 years. He 
married in Pennsylvania to Mary Voden; she was born in Pennsylvania and died a few years 
after the death of her husband ; they were the parents of seven children, of whom four are now 
living. The subject of this memoir was brought up to work upon his father’s farm in Ohio until 
he attained his majority, when he commenced farming for himself, which business he followed 
in Ohio until he came to IHinois and located on his present place in the spring of 1853, where 
he has since lived, during a period of twenty-six years, and is consequently classed as one of the 
old settlers; he owns eighty acres of well-improved land upon his home farm with good farm build- 
ings and also eighty acres in Anchor Township, all of which he has, by good business manage- 
ment, accumulated. n politics he is a stanch Republican, having joined the above party upon 
its organization and has since labored for the success of the same ; he has taken a great interest 
in the cause of religion and education, having been a School Director many years and is now 
School Trustee; he and his wife have been members of the Christian Church for a period of 
upward of twenty years; the second oldest daughter being a member of the same church. Ilis 
marriage with Mary Jane Dickey was celebrated in Harrison Co., Ohio, upon the 18th of Septem- 
ber, 1847; she was born in Harrison Co. March 4, 1826; they were the parents of seven chil- 
dren—Sarah J., born June 18, 1848 (she died March 1, 1870); Maggie, born Oct. 3, 1849 (now 
Mrs, Joseph Brookbank, of Anchor Township); John, born July 24, 1851; Agnes, Feb. 22, 1853; 
Hannah M., June 18, 1855; Elizabeth, May 14, 1857, and Edward, Nov. 8, 1858; of the chil- 
dren, the two sons are farming in Anchor Township ; the four daughters attended the University 
of Bloomington, both the Normal and Wesleyan, three of whom are engaged in school-teaching in 
MeLean Co., the oldest of whom has taught ten years; John, attended the Normal three years ; 
Edward is now attending the Wesleyan. 

JOHN J. PENN, farmer and stock-raiser; Sec. 26; P. O. Holder; one of the early settlers 
of McLean Co., born in Northamptonshire, England, Oct. 25, 1824: he emigrated with his 
parents to America, landing in New York when five years of age; they lived in New York State 
five years, when they emigrated West and located in Harrison Co., Ohio; his father, John Penn, 
was born in Northamptonshire, England, in 1777. He married in England to Hannah Watson ; 
she was born in the same shire in 1787; she died in Ohio in the fall of 1845; Mr. Penn died 
at the residence of his son in McLean Co., Ill., in 1860, at the advanced age of 82 years; thcy 
were the parents of thirteen children, of whom six are now living. The subject of this sketch 
engaged in teaming in Ohio until he emigrated to Illinois and located in McLean Co. in the fall 
of 1851; he then farmed upon rented land until 1863; he first purchased ninety acres, for 
which he ran in debt $2,000, which he paid for in four years, and disposed of the same at a 
profit of upward of $2,000; he then purchased 160 acres of raw prairie, which he improved 
some four years and sold at a profit of $7,000; he purchased 157 acres of his present place in 
1868, and settled upon the same in 1869, where he owns 238 acres with farm buildings, all of 
which he has made by his exertions and perseverance. His marriage with Sarah J. Boyce was 
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celebrated Sept. 12, 1844; she was born in Harrison Co., Ohio, Nov. 30, 1825 ; she was a daughter 
of William Boyce, who was horn in New York State Oct. 14, 1797; he emigrated and settled in 
McLean Co., I11., in 1851, where he lived until his decease, which occurred May 7, 1879, in the 
82d year of his age. He was married in Ohio to Sarah Reynolds ; she was born in Ohio in 1807, 
and is living upon Section 26, Old Town Township; they were the parents of twelve children, 
of whom six are now living. 

WILLIAM H. PORTER, farmer, Sec. 20; P. O. Downs; was horn in Washington Co., 
Penn., Aug. 31, 1839, where he attended school in winter and assisted in farming until 15 years 
of age, when he emigrated to Illinois with his parents in 1854, and located upon Section 8, Old 
Town Township, McLean Co.; here his father purchased 240 acres of land and engaged in 
farming and stock-raising some five years, when he removed with his family to Bloomington, 
from which place he continued farming in Old Town Township until 1877, when he retired from 
active business. The subject of this sketch continued farming for his father until 1873, when he 
settled ou his present place, on Section 21, in Old Town Township; he has 160 acres of land, 
mostly under a good state of improvement. His marriage with Amanda Rodman was celebrated 
Jan. 16, 1865; they have four children by this union, having lost two by death; the living are 
Ellen, Frank, Eliza and Camilla. Mrs. Porter was born in Muskingum Co., Ohio, Sept. 4, 1842; 
she is a daughter of Scamon Rodman, who was born in Pennsylvania and located in McLean 
Co., Ill., in 1858, and whose sketch appears among the biographies of this township in this 
work. 

JAMES V. PORTER, farmer and stock-raiser, Sec. 17; P. O. Bloomington; was born in 
Washington Co., Penn., Feb. 9, 1845; he is a son of James Porter, who was born in Pennsylvania, 
and emigrated to Illinois; in the fall of 1854, he purchased land in Uld Town Township, until 
he had secured 1,500 acres, and was extensively engaged in stock-raising, in connection with 
farming, and most of the time resided in Bloomington, to educate his children. The subject of 
this sketch attended the school mostly in Bloomington until 1870, when he attended the Wes- 
leyan University ; some two years after, he engaged in farming upon Sec. 17, where he has 
since lived; he owns 400 acres upon Secs. 16 and 17, and is largely engaged in raising and feed- 
ing stock—mostly cattle and hogs—in connection with farming; he plants largely—averaging 
from one hundred to one hundred and fifty acres of corn, most of which is fed to his stock; he 
fed, last season, some 400 hundred hogs and 150 cattle. , His marriage with Elizabeth Armstrong 
was celebrated in 1871; she was born in Dutchess Co., N. Y., in 1848; they have two children— 
William S. and Isabella W. : 

SCAMON RODMAN. farmer, Sec. 23; P. 0. Holder; one of the old settlers of McLean 
Co.; was born in Berks Co., Penn., Aug. 27, 1810; he was the second son of Joseph 
Rodman ; was born in the same county and State, in the early part of the year of 1780. He 
married Mary Street; she was a native of the same county, born in May, 1785; they were the 
parents of ten children, of whom six are now living; they emigrated to Muskingum Co., Ohio, 
in 1821, where they lived until the decease of Mr. Rodman, which occurred in April, 1853; 
Mrs. Rodman died in Mt, Vernon, Knox Co., Ohio, in February, 1876, at 91 years of age. The 
subject of this sketch followed farming in Ohio until he emigrated to Illinois, reaching Bloom- 
ington Oct. 8, 1853—driving by team from Ohio—being sixteen days upon the trip; he rented 
land for two years near Bloomington, and, in the spring of 1856, he located upon his present 
place, where he purchased 120 acres of land, and upon which he now lives; he afterward 
added, by purchase, until he had accumulated 320 acres; he now owns 280 acres, with good 
farm buildings. His marriage with Eliza Woolf was celebrated Feb. 17, 1833; she was born in 
Fauquier Co., Va., May 21, 1811; they were the parents of nine sons and one daughter, of 
whom one son is deceased; the living are—William, Francis A., James M., Samuel, Amanda 
(now Mrs. William Porter), Scamon C., Julius N., Winfield S., Oscar 0.; of the above, three 
served in the Union army, during the late war of rebellion—James, Samuel and Scamon. The 
eight sons, with their father, are all~Republicans, and voted for Hayes. Mr. Rodman was 
formerly an Old Line Whig; and upon the organization of the Republican party, joined the same, 
and has labored for the support of the same. He has voted every general election, with two 
exceptions, since 1831; of township and school offices, Mr. Rodman has had his full share, 
having been first Supervisor of Old Town Township in 1858, which office he held five years ; 
Justice of the Peace twelve years; School Treasurer thirteen years, and other petty offices, 
having held one or more offices continually, since the organization of the township. He has 
taken a deep interest in the cause of religion, having beeu a member of the M. P. Church since 
1830—a period of nearly one-half a century, and has held different offices in the church, for a 
period of forty-five years. Mrs. Rodman has been a member of the same church for forty 
years. 

ROBERT REID, sheep-raiser, Sec. 30;, P. O. Downs; born in the Parish of Irvine, Ayr- 
shire, Scotland, Nov. 7, 18380, where he obtained a good, common-school education, and followed 
farming until he emigrated to America, landing in New York in the spring of 1852; coming 
directly to Illinois, he remained in Knox Co. several months, and, after seven months in San- 
gamon Co., he went to California, where he followed mining for eighteen months, when he 
returned to Illinois, and, in the spring of 1850, he hired out with Mr. H. Bishop, and worked 
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with him until his decease, when he engaged in raising sheep, which business he has followed 
for nearly one-fourth of a century, and during which time he has made five trips to Scotland ; 
he now rents upward of four hundred acres of land, for which he pays cash, and then re-renis 
for grain, which he feeds his sheep, of which he has upward of seven hundred; he reserves 
some two hundred acres for sheep pasturage, 

JOHN RODMAN, farmer, Sec. 22, P. O. Holder; one of the old settlers of Illinois, whose 
birthplace was Berks Co., Penn.; he was born Dec. 5, 1817; he emigrated to Ohio with his 
parents, when ] year of age, and located at Muskingum Co., where he attended school in an old 
log schoolhouse, with mud-and-stick chimney, the fireplace extending nearly across one end, 
and would burn wood eight feet long; the seats were of split logs, extending across the room, 
and around the walls being a desk for writing; in 1838, he commenced farming for himself 
upon rented land for thirteen years, when he purchased eighty acres of timber land, and 
improved, until he came to Illinois and settled in Old Town Township, McLean Co., Dec. 13, 
1854; he then purchased 110 acres of land on Sec. 22, where he has since lived, during a period 
of one-fourth of a century; he has since added, by purchase, until he now owns 230 acres, with 
good buildings, all.of which, with the exception of $400, he has made by his own efforts. His 
marriage with Mary Jane Gray was celebrated Feb. 15, 1838; she was born in Muskingum 
Co., Ohio, May 1, 1819; they were the parents of seven children, of whom three are deceased ; 
the living are Joseph L., Eliza (now Mrs. Homer Boyce), Edmund L. and Lucinda W.; of the 
children, two sons and one daughter are living less than one-fourth of a mile from their parents 
—the others living within three miles. Mr. Rodman has taken a deep interest in the cause of 
religion, having, with his wife, been a member of the M. E. Church for forty years, and all the 
children are members of the same church. 

JAMES RAYBURN, Jpg., farmer and stock-raiser ; P. O. Bloomington ; one of the old set- 
tlers of McLean Co.; born in Madison Co., Obio, March 14, 1836. He emigrated with his parents 
to Illinois in 1851. He attended school and assisted his father in farming until 19 years of age, 
when, upon Dec. 19, 1855, he was united in marriage with Susan Bishop; she was born in 
McLean Co., June 26, 1836. They have two children now living, viz., Ida May, born May 1, 
1858, and Eda Bell, April 10, 1860. He has 280 acres in his home farm, and, aside from farm- 
ing, is extensively engaged in feeding and shipping stock, feeding about 100 cattle, 150 to 200 
hogs, 300 to 500 sheep, and some horses. Besides feeding the products of 250 acres of corn, he 
last season purchased some 3,000 bushels, which he also fed. We is now feeding sixty bushels 
of corn per day to his stock, which he ships over the C. & A. R. R. to the Chicago market. He 
and his wife have been members of the Presbyterian Church for a period of twenty-five years. 
Mr. Rayburn is the present Supervisor of Old Town Township, which office he has held for ten 
years in succession, the duties of which he has performed with credit to himself and satisfaction 
to his township. He is a son of James Rayburn, who was born in Virginia April 6, 1799. He 
emigrated with his parents to Ross Co., Ohio, at an early day, and followed farming until 1851, 
when he emigrated to Illinois, and located upon Sec. 30, Old Town Township, where he has lived 
for a period of twenty-eight years. In 1850, he was a member of the State Legislature of Ohio. 
Upon the 24th of September, 1816, he was united in marriage with Jane McCoy; she was born 
in Ross Co., Ohio, July, 1799, and was the first white child born in that county. She died Aug. 
15, 1876. Mr. Rayburn now lives upon the home farm with his son, James, Jr. He has been a 
meinber of the Presbyterian Church since his youth, and is now one of the Elders of the First 
Presbyterian Church in Bloomington. 

SAMUEL SCOTT, farmer, Sec. 84; P. 0. Downs; one of the old settlers of McLean Co. ; 
born in County Down, Ireland, March 28, 1836, where he attended the public school until 14 
years of age, when he worked at farming and weaving in the linen mills for four years, and, in 
1855, emigrated to America, landing in New York Jan. 15, 1856, having been ten weeks and five 
days making the voyage. Upon arriving in New York, his capital consisted of 7 cents. Hethen 
worked at farming in New Jersey two years, when he came to Illinois, arriving in Bloomington 
in the spring of 1858. He then worked as farm iaborer for five years; then he farmed upon 
rented land two years, and, in 1858, he purchased thirty acres of his present: place, upon which 
he then located, and where he has lived since 1865. He owns ninety acres of well-improved 
land, which he has accumulated by his own hard labor. He married Maria Jamison in 1858; 
she was born in Ireland; she died in Illinois Aug. 27, 1875, leaving one child—John—born 
Sept. 15, 1860. His marriage with Mrs. Bridget Tulick was celebrated Sept. 22, 1876; she was 
born in Ireland. They have one child by this union—Mary J., born Aug. 21, 1877. 

PATRICK SAVAGE, farmer and stock-raiser, Sec. 38 ; P.O. Downs; born in County Kerry, 
Ireland, March 17, 1827, where he attended the public school until 18 years of age, when he 
emigrated to America, landing in New York in the spring of 1840. [is father, Jeremiah Sav- 
age, had preceded him ten years, locating first in Canada, where he lived five years, when he 
came to Rochester, N. Y., where he followed his trade of mason and stone-cutter, in connection 
with farming, in Monroe Co., N. Y., until his decease, which occurred in the winter of 1872. 
His widow survived him, and died in Rochester in April, 1879. The subject of this sketch 
attended the public schools during the winter in New York until 23 years of age, during which 
time he was employed in farming and working upon the canal-boats, after which he had 
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command of a boat for three years. In the spring of 1851, he emigrated West, and worked in 
Effingham, Coles and Champaign Cos., getting out timber for the Ill. Cent. R. R., for nearly two 
years, when he returned to Rochester and remained some three months. He then came to 
McLean Co., and resided in Bloomington one winter, being employed in choppiug wood. The 
following summer, he and his wife were employed upon a farm; then he returned to Blooming- 
ton and followed farming and teaming some ten years, and, in January, 1866, he removed upon 
his present place, where he has since lived. He owns, upon his home place, 146 acres of land, 
with the best of buildings, which he has made by his continued hard labor, in which he has been 
nobly assisted by his wife, to whom he was united in marriage Oct. 1, 1854. Her maiden name 
was Susan Fagan; she was born in County Down, Ireland, May, 1829; she came to America 
when quite young. They have seven children now living, having lost one by death. The names 
of the living are Mary A., born July 3, 1855; Ellen, Feb. 23, 1857; Morris S., Dec. 13, 1858 ; 
Frances, Nov. 8, 1860, died June 13, 1866; John B., born Nov. 6, 1862; Thomas, Oct. 17, 1864; 
Susan, Oct. 13, 1866; Elizabeth, Oct. 5, 1868. Mr. Savage came to Illinois without capital; he 
had not the means to purchase a bed, and used a tick made by Mrs. Savage, filled with straw, 
and made upon the floor. They had neither table nor chairs, using for a table a trunk. He 
purchased his first bedstead with the proceeds of his labor, cutting cord-wood at 50 cents per 
cord. He has steadily kept at work, until he is now one of the responsible farmers of McLean 
Co., having yearly 100 acres under fence and a good state of cultivation, and upon which there 
is no incumbrance. 

JAMES SHIELDS, farmer, Sec. 24; P. O. Holder; born in Jessamine Co., Ky., Sept. 17, 
1816,; his father, James Shields, Sr., was born in Londonderry, Ireland, May 6, 1781; he 
married Martha Paul in Kentucky; she was born March 24, 1783; he emigrated to America the 
second year of the present century; he first lived in Virginia, then came to Kentucky, where he 
was married, and followed farming until his decease, which occurred in Jessamine Co., Ky., June 
20, 1865. Mrs. Shields died many years previous in the same State and county ; three of their 
children by this union are now living—John, Hugh and James. The subject of this sketch 
lived with his father in Kentucky until 24 years of age, when he was united in marriage with 
Martha E. Mahan, March 26, 1840; she was born in Jessamine Co., Sept. 29, 1822; they were 
the parents of five children, of whom four are now living—Archibald, born July 14, 1842; Sam- 
uel H., Oct. 3, 1844: Parilee M., March 19, 1846; Milton H., Dec. 1, 1847; the deceased, 
Martha Jane, was born Jan. 16, 1841; she was married to Henry Zeigler, and died Oct. 23, 
1873, leaving nine children. Mrs. Shields was a daughter of Elijah Mahan, who was born in 
Woodford Co., Ky., in November, 1801, and is nuw living at the advanced age of 78 years. Mrs. 
Mahan was born in Jessamine Co., Ky.. in March, 1802; her maiden name was Jane Scott; 
she died in March, 1877. They were the parents of seven children, six now living. Milton H. 
Sheilds, the youngest son of James and Martha (Mahan) Shields was born in Montgomery Co., 
Ind., December, 1847; he married Sept. 17, 1874, and is now living at home. 

THOMAS TWINING, farmer and stock-raiser, deceased; one of the early pioneers of 
McLean Co.; born in Berks Co., Penn., Feb. 16, 1808; he attended the common schools, and 
completed his education by a collegiate course of five years, the last two years of which were 
devoted to medicine; in the fall of 1836, he emigrated to Illinois, and located upon Sec. 32, Old 
Town Township, and entered some 300 acres of land, and engaged in farming and stock-raising ; 
he took an active interest in politics, being an Old-Line Whig, until the organization of the Repub- 
lican party, after which he became an active and prominent member of the same; he had no 
aspirations for office, but held some township and school offices, and was Justice of the Peace 
for many years ; he took a deep interest in the affairs of his township, and his influence with the 
County Court was of good effect; by his influence and labor the township saved $10,000 in the 
matter of voting assistance to the L., B. & M. Railroad; upon his locating here, his capital con- 
sisted of less than $200; he borrowed money to enter his first land, and at the time of his death 
owned upward of 500 acres of land, besides his personal property. His marriage with Sarah 
A. Beam was celebrated March 8, 1832; she died July 17, 1845, leaving four children. He 
married for his second wife Mrs. Elizabeth Randolph Jan. 28, 1849; she was a daughter of 
Benjamin Cundiff; she was born in Virginia Oct. 15, 1816; three children were the fruit of this 
union, of whom two are deceased. Mr. Twining died upon the old homestead Dec. 6, 1872. C. 
HH. Twining, the only surviving child by the last marriage, was born upon the old farm Nov. 12, 
1852, and has always lived upon the old place and in the same house in which he was born, @ 
part of which is the original house erected by his father forty-two years ago. He owns upon his 
home farm 280 acres, and aside from farming is extensively engaged in stock-raising. Upon Jan. 
6, 1873, he was united in marriage with Mary Savidge; she was born in McLean Co. Jan. 
26, 1854; they have three children now living by this union—Musetta, T. J. and Earl. 

JEREMIAH WHITCOMB, farmer, Sec. 22; P. 0. Bloomington ; one of the old settlers of 
McLean Co., Ill.; was born in Vermilion Co., Ill., Jan. 10, 1839; his father, Francis, was born in 
Grafton Co., N. H., Jan. 28, 1786; he emigrated West and located in Indiana in 1814 or 1815, 
and came to the Territory of Illinois in 1816, and located near Danville, Vermilion Co., where 
he engaged in the manufacture of salt; after which, he followed farming until 1849, when he 
located.in what is now Old Town Township, McLean Co., where he purchased 300 acres in Sec. 
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21, upon which he settled ;_ he afterward added by purchase until he had accumulated upward 
of 700 acres in this and Padua Township. He married in Vermilion Co., Ill., to Jane Evans; 
she was born in Ohio in 1804; they were the parents of nine children, of whom six are now 
living. Mr. W. died upon the home farm Jan. 16, 1872. Mrs. W. now lives with her son— 
Jeremiah, at the advanced age of 75 years. The subject of this sketch came to McLean Co. with 
his parents in 1849, and has lived upon the home farm for a period of thirty years, where he 
owns 160 acres with good buildings. He married upon the 27th of February, 1862, Lucinda 
Rodman ; she was bornin Ohio; they have four children now living—Sylvia A., Lillie M., 
William A. and Mary F. Mr. W. has had his ful) share of petty offices; has held the office of 
School Trustee for seven years ; Town Clerk two years, and is now Justice of the Peace. 

GEORGE P. WOOD, farmer, Sec. 33; P.O. Downs; born in Pendleton Co., Va., July 26, 
1826; he is a son of Joshna Wood, who was born in Virginia Nov. 6, 1804. He married in Vir- 
ginia Anna Hedrick ; she was born in Virginia; they emigrated from Virginia to Hlinois and 
located in McLean Co., in 1850, where they lived until their decease. Mr. Wood died June 3, 
1863; Mrs. Wood died March 28,1865. The subject of this sketch made his home with his 
father in Virginia and emigrated to Illinois at the same time, where he remained with his father 
until 27 years of age, and, Aug. 31, 1854, he was united in marriage with Huldah Teter; she 
was born in Virginia, Nov. 14, 1831; they have six children now living, having buried three; 
the living are Charles A., born Dec. 22, 1855; Sarah R., born Aug. 18, 1857; Permelia E., 
born March 2, 1861 ; Charlotte, born Jan. 30, 1863; Amanda S., born April 18, 1865; William 
D., born June 17, 1867; the deceased died in childhood. Upon the marriage of Mr. Wood, he 
rented land for two years, when he purchased land and improved the same, and sold, which 
business he repeated six times, when, in 1876, he purchased his present place, upon which he 
then located, and where he has since lived. He owns upward of 149 acres upon his home place, 
all of which is under fence and improvement. 

JOHN L. YOUNG, farmer, deceased; one of the old settlers of McLean Co., Ill., born in 
Clark Co., Ky., Oct. 22, 1829; he was raised to farm labor in Kentucky until he emigrated to Ilii- 
nois and located in McLean Co. in the spring of 1852; in 1859, he purchased some land in Sec. 
28, Old Town Township, which he settled on and improved until 1864, when he purchased 
the present place of 240 acres, upon which he located and where he lived until his death; he also 
owned eighty acres in Kentucky, and a house and lot in Bloomington. Ile took a great interest 
in the affairs of his township, and was one of the prominent men of the township, and Super- ‘ 
visor of Old Town Township, at the time of his decease, which was his fourth year in succession. 
His marriage with Martha A. Dooley was celebrated Oct. 9, 1851; she was born in Nicholas 
Co., Ky., Aug. 16, 1832; they were the parents of nine children—Milton H., born Oct. 11, 1852 ; 
Lee, Dec. 3, 1854; Mary E., Aug. 23, 1857; Clara N., April 27, 1859; William F., April 8, 
1861; Robert L., May 16, 1863; Florence B., May 9, 1866; Obadiah L., Aug.:21, 1869; Min- 
erva D., born May 2, 1871, died June11, 1877. Mr. Young died Jan. 10, 1872; he lies buried 
in Bloomington Cemetery ; over his grave stands an Italian marble monument, erected sacred to 
his memory by his loving children. Mrs. Young was a daughter of William Dooley, who emi- 
grated to Illinois in 1851, and located in McLean Co., in 1852, and was largely engaged in farm- 
ing and stock-raising, owning some 1,500 acres of land at the time of his death, which occurred 
June 6, 1869; she lives upon the same place upon which she located in 1864. 
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JOSIAH ARTER, farmer and stock-raiser; P. O. Stanford; was born in Crawford Co., Ohio, 
April 24, 1834. He came to McLean Co., Hl., Feb. 17, 1857, and to Dale Township in the spring 
following, went back to Ohio in December, but returned to Dale Township the next February, 
and, in the fall of 1858, to Allin Township. He married Martha Ann Van Gorder, Feb. 28, 1867; 
she was born in McLean Co. May 16,1843. Her father, Abraham Van Gorder, and her mother, 
Amanda Disbrow, were born in the Stace of New York, and moved to Ohio, and from there to 
McLean Co. in 1842. Mr. and Mrs. Arter have four children—Delilah, born Jan. 10, 1868; Cora, 
Feb. 25, 1871; John, March 16, 1875, and Ida, March 4,1877. He owns a farm of cighty acres - 
and a fine home, and in politics is a Democrat. 

MILTON BOZARTH, farmer and stock-raiser; P. O. Stanford ; was born in Christian Co., 
Ky., Jan. 15, 1832, and came to Brown’s Grove, Allin Township, with his parents, Sept. 10, 
1839, where he resided until he married. [le married Anna Baker April 20, 1859; she was 
born in Rockingham Co., Va., Feb. 9, 1842. Her father, John Baker, was born in the same 
county ; also her mother, Sarah Richie. Mr. Bozarth’s mother, Cynthia Bozarth, is living in 
Brown’s Grove. Mr. Bozarth moved onto the farm where he now resides, in April, 1859. They 
have had five children, who all died in early infancy, except Franklin, who was born May 11, 
1861, and died July 12, 1871. Mr. B. owns about 270 acres of land in Allin Township, and a 
fine residence. In politics is a Democrat. 
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ABEL BROOKS, broker, Stanford ; was born in Allin Township (formerly Mosquito Grove 
Township), March 6, 1852. He is the second son of Presley T. Brooks. [He married Miss 
Livonia Summers, daughter of Dr. Andrew Summers, April 2, 1874; she was born in Franklin 
Co., Ohio, Oct. 10, 1851. They have had two children—Mpyrtle, born May 19, 1876; died April 
9, 1878, and Lee, born Dec. 17, 1878. In addition to his brokerage business, Mr. Brooks is 
engaged in the lightning-rod business, 

MILES BROOKS, Police Justice; Stanford ; was born in Allin Township Oct. 8, 1845, and 
is the oldest son of Presley T. Brooks, who is the oldest living settler in Allin Township, and 
now resides in Eureka, Woodford Co., Ill.; he was born in Hart Co., Ky., Nov. 9, 182], and came 
here before the organization of the county of McLean, Dec. 29, 1842. He married Eliza Silvay 
Larrison. In the winter of 1829-30, he entered land now known as Brooks’ Grove, and in 
March, 1830, moved into his log cabin. The Indians, wolves and deer had everything their own 
way, but the Indians were friendly. Miles Brooks, at the starting of Stanford village, went into 
the lumber and grain business, and has followed that with stock-buying and shipping ever since. 
In 1876, he was elected Police Justice, and re-elected in the spring of 1879. He married Miss 
Sarah R. Johnson, daughter of Caleb Johnson, of Danvers Township, May 13, 1869. They have 
two children living—Alpha, born Sept. 27, 1874, and Pearl, July 17, 1877. The eldest died in 
early infancy, unnamed. : 

MALVINA B. CAVETT, farming; P. O. Stanford; widow of John Cavett; he was born in 
Posey Co., Ind., May 22, 1817, and was raised a farmer, and always followed the business, He 
married Miss Malvina McReynolds Jan. 11, 1888; she was born in the same county, May 17, 
1817, and they moved to McLean Co., Allin Township, in October, 1854; he died Sept. 5, 1870. 
They have seven children living—Mary Ann, born Oct. 31, 1844; John A., born March 23, 
1846; Thomas W., born April 22, 1848; Margaret J., born Oct. 24, 1850; William W., born 
Sept. 1, 1855; Josephine S., born Oct. 5, 1858; Charles H. C., born Dec. 26, 1862, and James, 
deceased; Nancy E., born Jan. 3, 1842, and died Dec. 31, 1842. They own a fine farm of 
200 acres—rolling prairie. 

ROSETTA FITZPATRICK, farmer; P. O. Covel, Dale Township; was born in Enniskillen, 
Ireland, April 25,1841, and is the widow of James Fitzpatrick ; he was born in Boston, Mass., 
April 1, 1837. She came to this country with her uncle, John Cox; landed in New York in 
1845; they lived in New Jersey until the spring of 1860, when they moved to Colorado. She 
married James Fitzpatrick in Denver City Aug. 22, 1860. They moved to Bloomington, McLean 
Co., Ill., in the summer of 1865, and that fall bought the farm where she resides, in Allin Town- 
ship. He died Dec. 17, 1873, in Bloomington. They have six children—James F., born in 
Denver City July 15,1861; Mary E., born in Denver City April 25, 1863; John C., born in 
St. Paul, Minn., Nov. 5, 1866; Martin H., born on their farm Aug. 1, 1868; Robert E., born in 
Bloomington Nov. 26, 1870, and Rosette, born in Bloomington Nov. 25, 1872. She owns a 
nice home of 160 acres in Allin Township, and a house and lot in Bloomington. 

AMOS W. HARRISON, farmer and stock-raiser; P. O. Stanford; was born in Andrew 
Co., Mo., July 28, 1844; went to Knox Co., Ohio, with his parents, in 1848, and to McLean Co., 
Ill., in 1851. His father, Abraham Harrison, was born in Essex Co., N. J., Dec. 10, 1815, and 
married Nancy Kinkade in Knox Co., Ohio, Dec. 23, 1838; she was born in Maryland May 6, 
1816. Amos W. Harrison married Miss Alice Ward in Macon Co., Mo., Oct. 20, 1867; she was 
born in McLean Co., IIl., Feb. 1, 1850. They moved to Allin Township ia March, 1878, where 
they now reside. They have three children—James A., born Aug. 10,1869; Ethel M., born 
Nov. 12, 1873, and Bertrand O., born Feb. 17, 1874. His brother-in-law, William Paul, and 
himself, own 238 acres of fine prairie, where he lives. In politics, he is a Democrat. 

WILLIAM HILLYARD, farmer and stock-raiser ; P. O. Minier, Tazewell Co., Il].; was born 
in Vermilion Co., Ill., Sept. 25, 1842; his father, John Hillyard, was born in Northampton Co., 
Penn., in 1799, and died in Tazewell Co.. March 11, 1862; his mother, Sarah (Hatfield), was born 
in I{amilton Co., Ohio, in February, 1809; she resides with William Hillyard, the subject of this 
sketch, who married Miss Susan J.Colville Nov. 12, 1868 ; she was born in Harrison Co., Ky., June 
29, 1839. They have four children—Mary E., born Aug. 25, 1869; John W., May 11, 1873 ; 
Edward A., March 8, 1875, and Sarah Maud, Dec. 11, 1878. Mr. Hillyard is a Republican. 

CALEB JOHNSON, retired farmer, stock-raiser and dealer; P. O. Stanford; was born in 
Monroe Co., W. Va., March 22, 1813. His school advantages were limited to a few months in a log 
cabin. Ile followed farming. Sept. 16, 1856, he started out with his family and household goods, 
all in four two-horse wagons, and eight horses, for his new home in Danvers Township, McLean 
Co., Ill., where he had bought, the year previous, 560 acres of prairie and timber land. They 
reached their farm Oct. 18, following. Ile married Miss Eliza J. Beard June 27, 1839. She 
was born in Monroe Co., Va., Dec. 11, 1813. They have six children—Ward P., born June 8, 
1840 (he married Elizabeth Deal); Madora E., born March 4, 1843 (she married George W. 
Holland); Sarah R., born April 11, 1845 (she married Miles Brooks, Esq.); James W. was born 
Aung. 23, 1847 (he married Lois Rowel); John A. was born March 18, 1851 (he married Julia 
Lehmann); Louise S. was born March 7, 1855 (she married Frank P. Browning). One son lives 
in Kansas and two daughters in Missouri, the rest here. He now owns, altogether, 406 acres 
of land and, resides in Stanford. He is a Democrat in politics. 
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JAMES JOHNSTON, farmer, stock-raiser and fruii-grower; P. O. Danvers; was born in 
Greene Co., Ohio, Nov. 15, 1828; with his parents, moved to Allen Co., Ind., in 1836; he then, 
as now, followed farming. Tis early advantages for an education were confined to a rude log 
building; but his was one of those persevering spirits that overcome many obstacles that, to 
many others, appear insurmountable, and for awhile himself taught school, and farmed, and, as his 
work shows, is not an indifferent carpenter and builder. In 1853, he started with his wife and 
chattels, in a two-horse wagon, for McLean Co., Ill., for the place or land he purchased in Allin 
Township in 1852. They were eleven days on the road, camping in their wagon every night. He 
engaged in farming, and otherwise, so that he did not reach his farm until the spring of 1855. 
He married Miss Eleanor Jane Marrs, of Allen Co.. {nd., Dec. 8, 1852. She was born in Shelby 
Co., Ohio, June 18, 1880, and went to Allen Co., Ind., with her parents in 1849. They have 
four boys, viz.: Lucian C., born July 12, 1854 (he married Ellen B. Dickinson Jan. 1, 
1878, and Jives in Nebraska); Alva E., born March 16, 1859; Milo D., born May 30, 1866; 
Virgil W., born March 15, 1871. The last three are living at home with their parents. They 
own 165 acres of fine, rolling prairie and a fine house. 

JOHN L. KAUFMAN, farmer and stock-raiser; P. O. Stanford; was born in York Co., 
Penn., May 31, 1888; his father, John F. Kaufman, was born in Lancaster Co., Penn., Oct. 11, 
1808, and married Elizabeth Legrone June 3, 1828; she was born in tho same county; moved 
to McLean Co., Ill., in 1854; in the mean time, spent two and a half years in Ohio, and from 
Richland Co., Ohio, drove their own team through; after they reached Spring Creek, I1l., found 
but one house in traveling thirty-two miles, to Indian Timber, on their way. For his second 
wife he married Elizabeth Swinehart, of Montgomery Co., Penn., Aug. 16, 1840; she was born 
in 1816. John L. Kaufman married Mary Eversole April 16, 1861; she was born in Perry Co., 
Ohio, Jan. 20, 1884; her father and mother moved to McLean Co. in 1857. Mr. Kaufman came 
with his parents in 1854; he had learned the wagon-making business, and worked at his trade 
in different places, and part of the time farming, until he moved to Allin Township in the win- 
ter of 1860, and at repairing for a long time after, for there were no blacksmiths or wagon-mak- 
ers nearer than Danvers or Bloomington; has been School-Fund Treasurer three years, and is 
now Commissioner of Highways and Supervisor. They have four children—William R., born 
May 9, 1863; Cary B. F., born Dec. 15, 1866; Sarah E., born Dec. 30, 1868; Lillie Bell, born 
Sept. 19, 1872. He owns 400 acres of prairie land and a fine home near Stanford, and no waste 
land. owing to extensive tilling of all his low, marshy land. 

ELISHA S. KEARBY, wagon-maker and blacksmith; P.O. Stanford; was born in Madi- 
son Co., Ky., April 10, 1829; his father, Jesse Kearby, in Woodford Co., Ky., in January, 1805, 
and his mother, Martha B. (Burnam), in Madison Co., Ky., in 1811; he died April 4, 1842, and 
she died in January, 1879. Elisha S. Kearby married Elizabeth Fletcher Sept. 19, 1850; she 
was born in Garrett Co., Ky., June 5, 1831; her father, Thomas Fletcher, was born in the same 
county in 1792, and died in 1835; her mother, Mary (Lear), was born in Culpeper Co., Va., 
June 10, 1799, and died Jan. 28,1878; Mrs. Kearby’s grandfather, David Lear, was born in 1765, 
and died August, 1841; her grandmother, Lucy (Lear), was born in 1767, and died Sept. 20, 
1857, aged 90 years and 9 months. Mr. and Mrs. Kearby came to McLean Co., IIL, Dec. 20, 
1860, and to Stanford in March, 1867; they have had nine children—Mary M, born Oct. 16, 
1851 (married Joseph N. Tyner Feb. 23, 1870); Lucy E. B., born April 18, 1854; Nancy A., 
born Aug. 18, 1856; John T., born Dec. 12, 1859; Sarah A., born Jan. 22, 1863; David F., 
born May 14, 1866, died March 11, 1870; Dora C., born Dec. 12, 1868; Jesse M., born Sept. 
16, 1871; Ella May, born March 4, 1874. Mr. Kearby has worked at his trade, without inter- 
mission, over thirty-five years. 

HENRY M. KERBAUGH, farmer; P. O. Stanford; was born in Greene Co., Tenn., 
Jan. 14, 1823; there he followed farming In the fall of 1858, he moved to Allin Township, 
McLean Co., Ill. He married Margaret Davis, daughter of Thomas Davis, of Tennessee; she 
was born Feb. 19, 1817; they have six children living, viz., Mary K., Joseph D., Martha A., 
Andrew J., Catherine E. and Lucy J. (twins); the first-born, Margaret M., died Aug. 23, 1869, 
aged 21 years and I month. THe owns a fine farm of 80 acres. Mr. and Mrs. Kerbaugh and 
their family are members of the Cumberland Presbyterian Church, on Sec. 15, he being a char- 
ter member, and one of the main organizers and aiders in erecting the edifice; the Church was 
organized in what was known as the Indiana Schoolhouse; and the church was completed and 
dedicated Aug. 18, 1866. 

CHRISTOFER LEIBFRITZ, farmer and stock-raiser; P. O. Stanford; was born in Wurtem- 
berg, Germany, Nov. 17, 1840; came to this country with his father in 1851, who settled in 
Erie Co., N. Y. In August, 1862, he enlisted in the 116th N. Y. V. I. for three years’ service ; 
was mustered in at Buffalo, N. Y. They went to Baltimore, and from there to New Orleans into 
Gen. Banks’ command, and the next spring, the regiment was transferred to Gen. Phil Sheri- 
dan s command, on the Mississippi River; he was in the siege of Port Hudson, and nine general 
engagements ; was mustered out in Washington, D. C., June 27, 1865; received an honorable 
discharge on their return to Buffalo. He then for awhile went to Monroe Co., N. Y., and in 
September to McLean Co., Ill. He married Mary Springer, of Allin Township, Sept. 8, 1868; 
ghe was born in Butler Co., Ohio, Nov. 16, 1838, and came here with her parents in 1854; her 
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father, Peter Springer, died Sept. 16, 1867, and her mother, Mary Springer, Sept. 5, 1870; they 
have three children—Kate, born Aug. 12, 1870; Emma, June 17, 1872; and Charles F., Dec. 
12, 1874. He owns 160 acres of fine prairie land in Allin Township. 

HENRY LINEBARGER, grain-buyer and shipper, Stantord; was born in Jackson Town- 
ship, Will Co., Il., June 22, 1840; his father, Henry Linebarger, was born in Lincoln Co., N. C., 
Dec. 24, 1807, and emigrated to Will Co., Il!]., in an early day, where he died in the latter part 
of 1842. Henry L., the subject of this sketch, moved to Stanford in October, 1869. He mar- 
ried Miss Jane Phillips June 4, 1862; she was born in Strasburg, Germany, Oct. 10, 1844, 
and/came to this county with her parents, who now reside near Bridgeport, Madison Co., N. Y., 
in 1846. Mr. and Mrs. Linebarger have three children—Joseph O., born March 11, 1864; Ida 
May, July 4, 1866; Almond, Feb. 21, 1869. Mr. L. and two brothers own two grain-elevators 
in Stanford, at this time filled with corn His son, Joseph O., is publishing the Stanford 
Tribune, a young weekly newspaper, established in February, 1879. 

JAMES P. McREYNOLDS, farmer and stock-raiser; P. 0. Danvers; was born in Posey 
Co., Ind., Aug. 11, 1828; his father, Leonard, was born in Kentucky; his mother, Huldah, in 
Posey Co., Ind. James P. McReynolds married Susan W. Eaton Jan. 18, 1849; she was born 
in Posey Co., Ind., Oct. 4, 1828; they moved to Woodford Co., Ill., in the fall of 1849, and to 
Allin Township in April, 1855, to the farm where they now reside; they have six children— 
John F., born July 8, 1852; Sarah A., Nov. 25, 1857; William A., Aug. 26, 1859; Mary E., 
Aug. 21, 1861; Elmer A., Aug. 13, 1863; Cornelia A., Aug. 18, 1875; John F., the oldest, 
married Sarah F. Harter, of Brooks Grove, Sept. 26, 1872. Mr. McReynolds owns 165 acres of 
prairie and timker land. 

LEONARD A. McREYNOLDS, Justice of the Peace and carpenter and builder, Stan- 
ford; was born in Posey Co., Ind., April 14, 1844; moved to Woodford Co., Ill., in the fall 
of 1851, and, two years later, to Allin Township. He married Sarah J. McReynolds, of Posey 
Co., Ind., Sept. 19, 1865. They have two children, viz., Alcieona B., born Oct. 11, 1866; and 
Oliver A., born Oct. 13, 1876. In September, 1862, Mr. McReynolds enlisted in the 19th 
Regt. Iowa Volunteer Infantry, at Abingdon, Jefferson Co., Jowa, for three years. They were 
- immediately mustered into service, and were engaged in action at Prairie Grove, Ark., with 
Price’s rebel force. He was there wounded with a minie-ball through his thigh. His brother 
William was killed, and 196 others of his regiment. lle was at the siege of Vicksburg, Miss., 
thirty days; soon after, at the capture of Yazoo City, and at the siege of Spanish Fort and Fort 
Blakely, in April, 1865. On their return for discharge at Davenport, Iowa, in September, 
1865, there were left out of their regiment only about one hundred of the original enlistment. 
He then returned to Aliin Township (Stanford), and resumed his business of carpenter and 
builder, which he has since followed; has been Tax Collector and Clerk of Village Trustees and 
Trustee, and in April, 1879, was elected Justice of the Peace. 

JAP. W. MORGAN, station agent and telegraph operator C. & A. R. R.; P. O. Stanford ; 
sen of Gerard Morgan, who was born in Nicholas Co., Ky., May 16, 1806, and married Eliza A. 
Hamilton Jan. 1, 1882. She wag born in the same county July 15, 1816. They moved to Deca- 
tur Co., Ind., in 1834, and to Coles Co., Ill., April 11, 1857, and to McLean County in 1875. 
They have six children, viz., William H., John W., Louellie, Leonidas, James A. and Jap W., 
the subject of this sketch; he was born in Decatur Co., Ind., May 5, 1854. 1n September, 
1872, went West on a visiting and prospecting tour to California and most of the ‘lerritories. 
Returning to Mattoon, I]]., in October, 1874, he then made a tour through the Southern States, 
Texas and Indian Territory, returning to Bloomington May 5, 1875. He soon commenced study- 
ing telegraphy, in the employ of the C.& A. R.R. Co. April 18, 1878, he married Miss Emma 
R. Meagher, daughter of Capt. J.C. Meagher, of Cambridge, Ohio. . She was born in Kimbolton, 
Guernsey Co., Ohio, Aug. 3, 1860, and came to Stanford in June, 1872. : 

CHRISTIAN A. NAFZIGER, groceries, Stanford; was born in Danvers Township, McLean 
Co., Ill., Jan. 18, 1849; his father, Christian P., was born in Baden, Germany, in 1827, and 
came to this country, landing in New York City in the spring of 1848; that year, he moved to 
Danvers Township, and, in 1850, moved to Tazewell Co., and bought 320 acres of land; in 1859, 
he moved to Peoria, and, in 1861, to Allin Township, and, in 1875, to Bloomington ; in 1875-76, 
he sold out his farms (1,040 acres) in Tazewell and McLean Cos., and bought 120 acres near 
Bloomington, paying $23,000. He had six children—Christian A., Lizzie, Frederick, Lena, 
Arthur and Emilie. Christian A., engaged in the business here of dry goods, boots and shoes, hats 
and caps, groceries, etc., in March, 1874; sold out in September, 1877, and went to Bloomington 
and clerked for awhile, but bought back his old store in the spring and reduced it to groceries 
exclusively. He married Lizzie B. Gardiner, of Allin Township, Oct. 15, 1878; she was born 
there Aug. 26, 1857. He is an active, wide-awake Republican, taking a lively interest in town 
and county elections. They have one boy, born May 4, 1879. 

CRISTIAN W. NAFFZIGER, dealer in lumber, coal, Whitehall tile, salt, lime, cement, etc., 
Stanford; was born in Hessen, Germany May 28, 1819; there he followed farming until he came 
to this country; the 22d day of September, 1846, he landed in New York; he went to Butler 
Co., Ohio, and from there to McLean Co., Ill., in the spring of 1854; in the fall, he bought a 
farm of 160 acres in Allin Township, und now owns 120 acres; this is worked by his three 
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oldest sons. He married Blizabeth Eresmann March 15, 1849; she was born in the same place in 
Germany in November, 1823, and came to this country with her parents in 1842; they have six 
children—John H., Christian F., Eliza M., Gustave A., Lena E. and William H. John H. mar- 
ried Elmira Naffziger ; Eliza M. married Henry Linkert. Mr. Naffziger has been in his present 
business a little more than a year, and is the only one in like business here. 

JEREMIAH NEFF, farmer and stock-raiser; P.O. Stanford; was born in Rockingham 
Co., Va,, Dec. 20, 1819; his father, Abraham Neff, and his mother, Catherine, were born in the 
_ game county. Jeremiah Neff married Catherine Kiser Dec. 22, 1846: she was born in Augusta 
* Co., Va., June 20, 1823; her father, George Kiser, and her mother, Susan Kiser, were born in 
the same county. Mr. and Mrs. Neff have had seven children—John Edward, born Sept. 23, 
1847 (he married Catherine Wright): George Marion, born Sept. 6, 1850, died Oct. 18, 1862, of 
diphtheria (all the children were attacked with the same disease, and, but for timely discovery, 
all would, undoubtedly, have died); Lydia Jane, born Jan. 80, 18583 (married Silas Hains) ; 
Caroline Susan, born March 15, 1855; Pleasant Harvey, born Feb. 7, 1858; William Henry, 
born May 26, 1860; Elizabeth Ann, born Jan. 10, 1868, and Philander Artemus, born Oct. 3, 
1865. Mr. Neff came overland, direct to Allin Township, with his own team, and was five 
weeks and three days on the road; arrived here in October, 1856; he owns 748 acres of land in 
this township and Kansas. In politics, is a Democrat. 

JACOB W. OSMUN, farmer and mechanic; P. 0. Stanford; was born in Burean Co., Il., 
Feb. 22, 1844; came to Allin Township in March, 1861. He enlisted in the 94th Regt. Ill. Inf. 
in Angust, 1862, for three years’ service; was mustered in August 17, and served out his full 
term; was mustered out in Galveston, Tex., at the expiration of his term, but, with what was 
left of his regiment, was discharged at Springfield, Ill.; he was in nine engagements, viz., Prai- 
rie Grove, Van Buren, siege of Vicksburg, Spanish Fort, Fort Morgan, Mobile and Brownsville, 
Tex., Morganzia and Yazoo City, and numerous skirmishes; himself and Edward K. Stahl, of his. 
regiment, were the first to enter Fort Morgan; they captured a rebel flag and a tobacco-box. 
He married Luella Snodgrass Feb. 28, 1869; she was born in McLean Co., Tll., May 10, 1851; 
they have had four children—Minnie May, born Dec. 21, 1869; Annie A , May 3, 1871; Lunna, 
born Oct. 8, 18738, and Milton X., born Jan. 17, 1875; Annie A. died in October, 1871. In pol- 
itics, he is a Democrat. 

NATILANIEL PERRY, farmer and stock-raiser; P.O. Stanford; was born in Jessamine 
Co., Ky., Sept. 24, 1817, and came to McLean Co., with his parents, in 1836; his father, John 
Perry, was born in Philadelphia, Penn., Feb. 22, 1790; he married Charity Pew July 25, 1815, 
in Mercer Co., Ky.; she was born in North Carolina March 10, 1800; she died April 10, 1863, 
and he died Aug. 12, 1865. Mr. Nathaniel Perry married Polly Margaret McCullough July 30, 
1846; she was born in Fleming Co., Ky., Jan. 10, 1825, and, with her parents, came to Dry 
Grove Township in 1826; her father, Peter McCullough, that year erected the first house built 
by a white man in Dry Grove Township, McLean Co. They have had twelve children—Mary 
E., born April 24, 1847 (she married Wm. A. Shields); Mary F., born Dec. 4, 1848 (she mar- 
ried Abraham Crist); Edmond R., born June 18, 1851 (he married Sallie A. Harrison) ; William 
R., born March 22, 1853; Jessamine Y., born Jan. 15, 1855 (married Kemp James); Milburn 
B., born Jan. 27, 1857; Nathaniel R., born Jan. 20, 1859; Charity M., born April 20, 1861; 
Hetty Ann, born Sept. 8, 1863, died Aug. 4, 1864; George 0., born March 26, 1865, died March 
21, 1866; Frank, born June 23, 1869, and Gabrilla, born May 19, 1871. He owns 642 acres 
prairie and timber land. Is a Democrat, politically. 

WILLIAM R. PERRY, farmer and stock-raiser; P.O. Stanford; was born in Danvers 
Township, Dry Grove, March 22, 1853; has always followed farming and stock-raising. He 
married Miss Lillie E. Briggs April 1, 1878; she was born in Tazewell Co., Il., April 14, 1859; 
her father, John S., was born in Kentucky May 31, 1818, and married Amanda N. Railsback 
Oct. 14, 1841; she was born in Tennessee Dec. 4, 1828; she now lives in Tazewell Co., II]. 
William R. Perry owns 160 acres in Kingman Co., Kan. In politics, is a Democrat. 

ADDISON RITCHIE, farmer, stock-raiser and hunter; 1’. O. Stanford; was born in Rock- 
ingham Co., Va., Feb. 17, 1834; was raised ona farm and has followed the business, together 
with hunting wild game, a pursuit he has always been devoted to ; he moved to Brown’s Grove, 
Allin Township, in November, 1857. He married Miss Isabelle Bozarth Feb. 16, 1860; she 
was born in Christian Co., Ky., Feb. 9, 1835, and came here with her parents in 1839. His 
father, John Ritchie, was born in Rockingham Co., Va., April 5, 1799, and died at Brown’s 
Grove Oct. 3, 1860, and his mother, Magdalene, was born in the same county March 8, 1800, and 
died Nov. 1, 1854, in Virginia. Mr. and Mrs. A. Ritchie have had five children—Robert F., 
born Sept. 16, 1861, and died Sept. 28, 1865; Leslie A. was horn Sept. 20, 1866; Ira J., born 
March 8, 1868, died Feb. 20, 1869; George M. was born May 24, 1870; Addie Bell was born 
Jan. 24, 1874. He owns 265 acres of prairie and timber land in Sec. 14, Allin Township. 

WILLIAM C RUSMISELL, dry goods, notions, boots and shoes, etc., Stanford ; was born 
in Augusta Co., Va., July 18, 1885; he came to McLean Co. with his parents in 1848. His 
father, David R., was born in Augusta Co., Va., in 1808, and married Catherine Deal in 1835; 
she was born in the same connty July 1, 1811; they had twelve children—five only are now living; 
he died in May, 1860; his death was hastened by his being accidentally thrown from his 
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carriage. William C., the subject of this sketch, enlisted in the 94th I. V.I., Aug. 12, 1862, and 
served two years and nine months, participating in several engagements, and received an 
honorable discharge in April, 1865, on account of chronic (diarrhoea) disease, which he has 
not yet recovered from. He returned to Danvers Township. In August, 1869, engaged at 
clerking in Bloomington, and Oct. 20, 1871, came to Stanford and engaged in mercantile busi- 
ness on his own account. He married Miss Delia Johnston Dec. 15, 1870; she was born at 
Branch Hill, Clermont Co., Ohio, Aug. 31, 1845. He was appointed Postmaster at Stanford 
Jan. 26, 1874, and still holds the position in connection with his store. 

HENRY J. SCHULZ, farmer and stock-raiser; P. O. Stanford; was born in Hanover, 
Germany, Dec. 7, i827; his father, Christopher, and his mother, Catharine Dorothea, were born 
in the same place; Mr. Schulz landed in New York City Oct. 18, 1856; came to Joliet, [ll., in 
March, 1857, and to Tazewell Co. in June, 1860, where he remained about six years; he moved 
to the farm, where he now resides, in Allin Township, in March, 1866. He married Miss Jane 
Bolton Dec. 8, 1870; she was born in Yorkshire, England; her father, John Bolton, was born 
Dec. 15, 1816, and still lives in Yorkshire; her mother, Fanny (Carter), was born May 26, 1815, 
and died March 5, 1871, in Yorkshire. Mrs. Jane Schulz came to New York June 17, and from 
there to Bloomington, Ill., the 25th of June, 1868; they have had five children—John B., born 
Sept. 30, 1871; Dora, Jan. 14, 1873; Fannie born April 28, 1874, died Aug. 25, 1877; Henry 
H., born Oct. 17, 1876, died Aug. 19, 1877, and Frank, born March 4, 1878. They own a fine 
prairie farm of 120 acres. 

GEORGE SHUTT, farmer and stock-raiser; P. 0. Danvers; was born in Lebanon Co., Penn., 
Aug. 31, 1826; went to Berks Co. soon after, with his parents, and to Montgomery Co., Ohio, in 
the spring of 1842; there he obtained work on the canal at 75 cents a day, until he had a little 
over $20—the most money he had ever possessed; worked at whatever he could get to do 
until 1852, when he went to La Fayette, Ind. He married Elizabeth Waltz, daughter of 
Elias and Rachel Waltz, of Montgomery Co., Ohio, Oct. 25, 1849. In the fall of 1860, they 
moved to Shelby Co., Ind., and bought his father’s farm; in September, 1864, they sold the 
farm and moved to Bloomington, Ill.; in the meantime followed farming; in March, 1869, he 
bought 200 acres in Sec. 1, Allin Township, where they now reside; they have had ten children 
—Cyrus W., born July 9, 1850 (he married Mary F. Rector Nov 1, 1877); William A., born 
Sept. 19, 1851; Elias B., Sept. 28, 1854; Sarah I., March 9, 1859; Oliver F., July 25, 1861; 
John E., Jan. 27, 1865; Lucetta J., born June 9, 1853, and died Sept. 6, 1854; Joseph A., born 
April 23, 1857, died Sept. 20, 1857; George W., born Jan. 8, 1864, died Feb. 10, 1864; Richard 
K., born Jan. 27, 1872, died July 10, 1872. They now own 210 acres of prairie and timber in 
Allin Township and 160 in Nebraska. Mr. Shutt, in his youth, never had any school advant- 
ages; never owned a slate until he bought one for his children, for whom he takes pleasure in 
providing the ways and means for a good education; nevertheless, he has applied himself in 
such ways as he could and made himself competent to transact all business that he is called 
upon to do. 

PETER D. SPRINGER, Justice of the Peace, farmer and stock-raiser; P. O. Stanford; was. 
born in Lorraine, France, Sept. 5, 1828; his father, Christian Springer, was born Oct. 15, 1792, 
and his mother, Magdalena (Engel), was born Feb. 2,1796; both were born in Lorraine, France. 
From 1812 to 1815; he was in the service of, and member of the body guard of Napoleon the 
First. He came tothe United States, and landed at New Orleans June 12, 1880; went to Hamil- 
ton, Butler Co., Ohio, July 5, the same year, and to Danvers, McLean Co., Ill., Nov. 10, 1854, 
and 10 Allin Township, where he now resides in 1856. llis wife, Magdalena, died Sept. 30, 1870 
Peter D. Springer went into partnership with his brother, Joseph E., in general dry goods busi- 
ness, in Hamilton, Butler Co., Ohio, in 1853; their store was destroyed by fire in. February- 
1854, destroying nearly their entire stock; he then went to Peoria, Ill., and engaged clerking in 
a wholesale and retail dry-goods house two years, He married Eliza Brenneman Nov. 18, 1856 ; she 
was born in Hesse Cassel, Germany, Oct. 13, 1831; her father, Daniel Brenneman, was born 
March 16, 1804, and her mother, Elizabeth (Iutzi), was born Oct. 16, 1806; both were born in 
Hesse Cassel. Mr. and Mrs. Springer have had six children—Emelia P., born Sept. 17, 1857, 
died Oct. 17, 1857; Mary E., born Oct. 29, 1858; Edward D.. born June 24, 1861, died March 
12, 1872; Emma A., born Aug. 18, 1863; George B., born April 14, 1866, died May 5, 1867, and 
William I1., born July 12, 1868. Mr. Springer has held several offices in his town; was elected 
Justice of the Peace, in 1873, and re-elected in 1878. He owns a fine farm and good home. In 
politics, is a Democrat. 

ANDREW SUMMERS, M. D., retired physician, Stanford ; was born in Pendleton Co., Va., 
about 1812; went to Franklin Co., Ohio, and to De Witt Co.. Ill., in 1856, where he resided 
about one year and a half; he then moved to Tazewell Co., where he resided about four years ; 
he then came to Allin Township, and bought a farm; he moved to Stanford in 1868. He com- 
menced the practice of medicine in 1836, and practiced with skill and success about forty years. 
He married Miss Elvila Dillow April 18, 1883; she was born in Jefferson Co., Va., June 20, 1814. 
They have had ten children, seven are now living—Valentine, Olive, Montraville, Calvin A, 
Ichabod N., Livonia and Zelotes F. Alonzo De A., died Oct. 21, 1865, in the Indian Territory, 
aged 29 years 5 months 15 days; Calvin A. died June 28, 1862, aged 22 years 4 months and 7 
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days; he was killed at Allatoona Pass, Ga., in the discharge of his duty in the Union service; 
only sixteen of Co. E, 7th Regt. I. V.1., came out alive; fifty-six went into action. Malvina 
died Dec. 19, 1850, aged 6 years 6 months and 27 days. Dr. Summers was elected Justice of the 
Peace in Ohio, and held the office three years; but his life has been mainly devoted to his pro- 
fession. 

RICHARD A. WARLOW, farmer and stock-raiser; P. O. Stanford; was born in Oneida 
Co., N. Y., March 20, 1822, and is a son of Benjamin and Elizabeth (Bond) Warlow, who were 
among the earliest settlers of McLean Co., settling on the ‘‘Bond Farm,” in Dry Grove Town- 
ship, in the spring of 1837. He was born in New York City, and she in Massachusetts. In 
June, 1832, they moved to Painesville, Ohio, and, in September following, they reached Circle- 
ville, Ohio, and, in 1834, they moved to McLean Co., Iil., and, as will be observed, to the “ Bond 
Farm,” in 1837. Early that year, they entered the quarter-section (Sec. 12) where 
Richard A. now resides, in Allin Township. Mr. Richard A. Warlow married Miss Lovina 
Bozarth, of Allin Township, April 29, 1849; she was born in Christian Co., Ky., April 3, 1829, 
and came here with her parents in 1839. They have seven children, viz.: Leslie, born March 31, 
1851 (he married Georgie Taylor) ; John B., Sept. 26, 1853 (he married Frances Bower); Belle, 
March 18, 1856; Ellen F., May 3, 1858; Julia, July 31, 1860; Charles A., July 2, 1862, and 
Sarah A., Sept. 13, 1864. Their house was destroyed by fire, March 27, 1856. They saved very 
little furniture, and barely their lives. They rebuilt, and moved into their new house before it 
was finished, in November following. Ie owns about 870 acres—five fine farm houses, with ont- 
buildings. In politics, is a Democrat. 

JAMES A. WALTER, farmer and mechanic; P. 0. Stanford; was born in Ohio May 14, 
1820. When 3 years old, his parents moved to Richland Co., Ohio. When he was 17, he went 
to Franklin Co., Ohio, and worked eight years in grist and saw mills. Ie married Margaret 
Spangler in Franklin Co., Ohio (where she was born), May 28, 1842; she was born March 12, 
1825. By her he had one child—Mary S.; she married David Bierbower, and lives in Martin 
Township, McLean Co. Mr. Walter moved to Harley’s Grove, Dale Township, in September, 
1856, and to Allin Township in the spring of 1858, and owns eighty-eight acres of excellent land 
and a fine house in Allin and Dale Townships. His house is in Allin Township. In polities, he 
is a Democrat. 

SAMUEL B. WRIGHT, M. D., physician and surgeon, and druggist, Stanford; was born 
in Sumner Co., Tenn., June 18, 1850. Ile read medicine, and graduated at the University in 
Nashville, in 1875. He also was one of the first graduates of the Vanderbilt University, of 
Nashville, in the same year. In March, 1875, he came to Stanford and commenced practice, 
and the next year opened his drug store. He married Miss Brooks, a daughter of Presley 
T. Brooks, of Brooks’ Grove, Allin Township, Dec. 23, 1875. They have two children—Homer, 
born Sept. 20, 1876, and John T., Sept. 30, 1877. 


BELLEFLOWER TOWNSHIP. 


CHARLES BAKER, farmer and stock-raiser; P. O. Belleflower; was born in Massachusetts 
Dec. 14, 1828; came to this State and settled in Belleflower Township. McLean Co., in 1868. 
Since his residence here he has held the offices of School Trustee and Director six years. He 
was married in 1855, to Miss Eliza J. Nichols, who was born in Massachusetts Dec, 20, 1837. 
They have five children—Alvin L., Wilber I., Elmer E., Wallace F. and Carl L. The farm of 
Mr. Baker‘consists of eighty acres, valued at $3,500. 

W. T. BRADBURY, farmer and stock-raiser; P. O. Belleflower; one of the early settlers of 
the township; was born in Clermont Co., Ohio,”June 26, 1820 ;‘came to this State and settled in 
Belleflower, McLean Co., in 1860. Since his residence in the township, he has held the office of 
Supervisor one year, Treasurer and Collector twelve years each. His farm consists of 160 acres, 
valned at $6,000. In 1852, he was married to Miss Tempa E. Gibson, who was born in Indiana 
Dec. 11, 1834. They have seven children—John E., H. E., E. S. and E.S. (twins), Mertie M., 
Thomas W. and James M. 

J. H. BURNS, farmer and stock-raiser; P. O. Belleflower; was born in Maryland Jan. 19, 
1848. Came to this State and settled in Tazewell Co., in 1870, and in the same year removed to 
McLean Co., where he has since resided. His pursuits since his residence here have been that 
of a farmer and stock-raiser. He is now farming 160 acres. He has held the office of Road 
Commissioner three years. In 1871, he was married to Miss Rebecca A. Petry. They have four 
children—Annie May, Willie H., Cora I. and an infant. 

J. C. BUTCHER, farmer and stock-raiser; P.O. Bellefiower; one of our first settlers; was 
born in Indiana Oct. 7; 1819; came to this State in 1852, and settled in Buckles’ Grove, McLean 
Co., in the same year; he removed to Belleflower in 1859, at that time called Prairie. Te was 
married, in 1851, to Miss Jane E. Emmitt, now deceased, who was born in Indiana Aug. 21, 
1834; they have had six children, fonr of whom are living—Sarah F., Emma L., John A. and 
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Ida A.; deceased—William T-and James M. Mr. Butcher’s second marriage occurred Oct. 2, 
1872; his second wife’s name wi s Miss Susan Harris, who was born in Illinois July 27, 1838; 
they have two children—Jay S. and Myron II. The farm of Mr. Butcher consists of 165 acres, 
valued at $6,600. He is a member of the M. E. Church, and was a contributor to its con- 
struction. 

JUIIN CARLYL, farmer and stock-raiser; P. O. Belleflower; one of the first and most 
prominent settlers of the township; was born at Srawns on Millbank, St. Mungo, Dumfries- 
shire, Scotland, Feb. 18, 1822; came to the United States in 1861, and settled in McLean Co., 
this State, in the same year. He was married at Linn Hall, Tundergarth, on the 6th day of 
March, 1855, to Miss Mary Smith, who was born at Linn Hall, Scotland, Feb. 18, 1827; they 
have had seven children, four of whom are living—Helen B., Walter, John Smith and Janet; 
deceased—Margaret J., died Oct. 10, 1864; Jemima A., died April 27, 1868; Mary Jane M., 
died June 12, 1877; the farm of Mr. Carlyl, which is named by him Pleasant Park, consists of 
40U acres, valued at $10,000. 

MARTIN V. CLINE, farmer and stock-raiser; P. O. Belleflower; one of the early settlers; 
was born in Ohio April 15, 1837; came to this State with his father’s family, and settled in 
Sangamon Co., in 1840. In 1863, he was married to Miss Annie Smith, who was born in Mich- 
igan June 28, 1841; they have three children—Jacob S., Silas and Edith. In 1861, he removed 
from Sangamon Co. to McLean Co. His farm consists of 160 acres, valued at $5,000. 

THOMAS DILLON, general merchant, Osman; one of the first settlers, and owner of the 
entire village; was born in Oneida Co., N. Y., Feb. 18, 1843, came to this State in 1869, and to 
this county and settled at Osman, Belleflower Township, in 1874. In the same year, at Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., he was married to Miss Mary A. Hartigan. Since Mr. Dillon’s residence in Osman, 
his occupation has been that of a general merchant, railroad and express agent and Postmaster. 

ISAAC E, FUNK, farmer and stock-raiser; P. O. Belleflaower ; one of the natives of Illinois ; 
was born in McLean Co., [ll., Feb. 10, 1848. He is the son of the late John Funk, deceased, 
who was one of the first settlers and pioneers of this county. Mr. Funk was married Dec. 24, 
1867, to Miss Mary Jenkins, who was born in Virginia March 23, 1848; they have had four 
children, three of whom are living, viz., Bettie L., Guy J. and Lafayette; deceased—Julia Anne. 
Since Mr. Funk’s residence in the township, he has held the offices of School Director and 
Road Commissioner several years. His farm consists of 160 acres, valued at $5,000. He was 
a participant in the late war; he enlisted in the 117th I. V. I., served three years, and was dis- 
eharged with honor at the close of the war. 

L. B. GRANT, collecting agent, Postmaster and Justice of the Peace, Belleflower; was born 
in Ralls Co.. Mo., Feb. 10, 1825; came to this State and settled in, Sangamon Co. in 1840, and 
removed from there to McLean Co. in 1865; in 1841, he entered on an apprenticeship as black- 
smith, served out his time, and his avocation has been such until the last few years of his resi- 
dence in this township. He was married Feb. 4, 1850, to Miss Siren Rhea, who was born in San- 
gamon Co., Ill., March 8, 1830; they have seven children, viz., Mary Alice, Peter, Susan, 
Ulysses 8., Cora, Edward and Richard. Mr. Grant has held the office of Justice of the Peace in 
this township for six years, and, during his residence in Sangamon Co., held the office of Col- 
lector one term. 

GEORGE HELENA, farmer and stock-raiser; P. O. Belleflawer; one of the early settlers 
of the county; was born in Washington Co., Md., Ang. 81, 1829; came to this State in 1857, 
and settled in McLean Co. He has been‘a resident of Belleflower since 1871. In 1855, he was 
married to Miss Rachel Wendel, who was born in Virginia, Nov. 27, 1827; they have had eight 
children, five of whom are living, viz., Martin L., Simon Francis, George J., Lee Wesley and 
William Milton; deceased—John Henry, Mary C. and Franklin David. The farm of Mr. Helena 

~cansists of 160 acres, valued at $5,000. 

MRS. ELIZABETIT INGLE, farmer and stock-raiser; P. 0. Saybrook; one of the first eet- 
tlers of Belleflower Township ; was born in Fleming Co., Ky., July 14, 1844; came to this State 
with her parents when 7 years old, and settled in McLean Co.; ste is the widow of the late 
William Ingle, deceased, who was bern in Tennessee Dee. 20, 1826, and who died March 5, 1877; 
they have had eleven children, five of whom are living, viz., Nettie, Sadie, Ella, Hilary and 
James; deceased—Millie, Henry, Amos, Charles and two infants. The farm of Mrs. Ingle con- 
sists of 152 acres, valued at $6,000. 

L. 8. JONES, farmer and stock-raiser; P O. Belleflower: was born in De Witt Co. Sept. 
1, 1845; came to McLean Co. in 1858, and settled in Belleflower Township in 1870. He was 
married to Miss Nellie F. Moore, who was born in McLean Co., Ill., Aug, 29, 1844; they have 
had three children, two of whom are living, viz., Grace B. and Percival; deceased, Willie J. 
The farm of Mr. Jones consists of 118} acres, valued at $4,200. He was a participant in the 
late war, enlisting in the 145th Regt. I. V.I.; served five months under Governor’s call, at the 
expiration of which time he was discharged with honor. 

GEORGE KIRK, farmer and stock-raiser; P. 0. Kumler; was born in Kentucky Aug. 24, 
1842. Came to this State and settled in McLean Co..in 1874. He has been a resident of Belle- 
flower Township since 1875. His farm consists of 100 acres, valued at $4,000. He was mar- 
ried Feb. 4, 1873, to Miss Euphrasia Reynolds, who was born in Kentucky Jan. 9, pee. They 
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have three children—Linden, Theodore H. and May F. Mr. Kirk was @ participant in the late 
war, having enlisted in Co. L, 2d Regiment Ky. V. C., and serving three years and three months. 
His time of enlistment had more than expired when he was discharged with honor, Feb. 18, 
1865. 

JOHN KISSACK, farmer and stock raiser; P.O. Kumler; one of the early settlers of the 
township ; was born in England Feb. 12, 1844. Came to the United States in 1866, and to this 
State in 1867, and settled in Tazewell Co. In 1871, he removed to McLean Co., and settled in 
Belleflower Township. His farm consists of 2414 acres, 160 of which are located in Piatt and 
De Witt Counties. The whole is valued at $8,000. 

NORRIS C. LA TEER, farmer and stock-raiser; P. O. Belleflower; one of the early set- 
tlers; was born in Sussex Co., N J., Feb. 6, 1821. Came to this State in 1858, and settled ir 
Belleflower Township, this county, in 1861. Then purchased the farm he now owns, which consists 
of eighty acres, valued at $2,500. He was married in Pennsylvania to Miss Cynthia Ann Jayne, 
who was born in Pennsylvania Jan. 16, 1827. They have had four children—Henry E., Lydia 
C., W. J. and Susie J. Since Mr. La Teer’s residence in the township, he has held the office of 
Supervisor six years. and is at present Commissioner of Highways. 

ALBERT H. MARQUIS, farmer and stock-raiser; P. O. Belleflower; one of the early set- 
tlers of the county; was born in Knox Co., Ohio, in 1834; came to this State in 1853, but did not 
make a permanent settlement until 1865; having in his boyhood days a proclivity for traveling, 
he set out for this State in the employ of Clafflin & Co., of Ohio, manufacturers of paper; while 
in their employ, he traveled principally through the eastern part of this State and Indiana with 
a team, as at that time there were no railroads in this section of the country. Since his residence 
in this county, he has held the office of Supervisor and other prominent offices. In 1861, he 
was married to Miss Martha J. Logan, who was born in New York; they have six children, viz., 
Ross, George, Yrank, Harry K., Ralph S. and Mabel. The farm of Mr. Marquis consists of 160 
acres, valued at $6,500. 

JOIN H. MARSH, farmer and stock-raiser; P.O. Kumler; was born in Indiana April 27, 
1858 ; came to this State and settled in McLean Co., in 1875; his farm consists of 160 acres, 
valued at-$6,000. He was married Feb. 25, 1874, to Miss Lida Leming, who was born in Indiana 
April 6, 1857; they have one child, viz., Archie L. 

R. E. MORELAND, grain dealer, Belleflower; one of the early settlers of Belleflower Town- 
ship; was born in Virginia April 7, 1833 ; when he was four years old, he moved with his parents 
from his native State to Ohio, where he remained until 1850, when he came to J]linois and settled 
in Tazewell Co.; in 1858, he removed to McLean Co., and settled in Belleflower Township, at 
which time he made some investments in land; his present farm consists of 160 acres. He was 
married to Miss Margaret A. Davis, who was born in Ilinois May 11, 1838; she is the daughter 
of Mr. H. Davis, who is one of the first settlers and pioneers of Tazewell Co. ; they have seven 
children, viz., Anna, Nellie, Jennie, Eddie, Albert B., Isabel and Thurman. Since Mr. More- 
land’s residence in the township, he has held the office of Justice of the Peace fourteen years ; 
he hag also held the office of Township Clerk, and nearly all the other township offices; he is 
now Notary Public, which position he has held six years. 

BERNARD MORELAND, farmer and stock-raiser; P. O. Belleflower; one of the early set- 
tlers in the southeastern part of McLean Co.; was born in Muskingum Co., Ohio, May 7, 1837; 
came to this State and settled in Tazewell Co. in 1851, and, in 1858, removed to McLean Co. and 
settled in Belleflower Township ; his pursuits have been that of a farmer and stock-raiser from 
boyhood ; his present farm consists of 160 acres, valued at $6,400. He was married to Miss 
Elizabeth West, who was born in Indiana; they have three children—Mason B., Ambrose and 
Walter. Mr. Moreland served in Quartermaster’s Department about six months during the late 
war; since his residence in this township he has held the office of Assessor three years. 

JOIN NICOL, farmer and stock-raiser; P.O. Belleflower; one of the early settlers of the 
county: was born in Lochmaben, Dumfrieshire, Scotland, May 15, 1823; came to the United 
States, in 1852, and settled in McLean Co., this State, in the same year. In 1851, he was married 
to Miss Jane Wells, now deceased, who was born at Lochmaben, Dumfrieshire, Scotland, in 1833, 
and who died in 1868; they have had eight children, six of whom are living—Andrew, Mary, 
Margaret, Jane, Helen and Janet; deceased, two infants. Sinee Mr. Nicol’s residence in this 
township, he has held office of School Trustee six years; he is now Highway Commissioner. His 
farm consists of 160 acres, valued at $6,400. 

T. L. PAULLIN, farmer and stock-raiser ; P. 0. Belleflower; was born in Ohio Sept. 8, 
1849; came to this State with his father’s family and settled in Logan Co., in 1851. Mr. Paullin 
was married, in 1871, to Miss Nannie J. Constant, who was born in Sangamon Co., Ill., March 
21, 1854; they have had three children, two of whom are living—Edna and Walker; deceased, 
Ernest. Since Mr. Paullin’s residence in this township, which has been since 1878, he has held 
offices of Roadmaster and School Director. His farm consists of 200 acres, valued at $7,000. 

HUGH R. PORTER, farmer and stock-raiser; P.O. Osman; an early settler in the south- 
eastern portion of McLean Co.: was born in London, Eng., Jan. 14, 1845; came to the United 
States in 1854, and settled in McLean Co., Hl., in 1868. He was married, in 1875, to Miss Eliza 
Walker, who was born in Liverpool, Eng., Sept. I, 1853: his farm consists of 172 acres of land, 
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valued at $6,000. He served a short time as teamster in the late war, in a pressed gang from 
Tennessee; being a Union man, and loyal to the U. S. Government, this was forced upon him 
against his will. He is the first settler in this part of the county, coming here when transpor- 
tation was done with horse and mnle teams, and his nearest post office was twelve miles distant ; 
game was plentiful in those days, consisting of deer, geese, etc., and, in the year 1867, he had 
200 bushels of cribbed corn destroyed by them. Mr. P. has lived to see and take part in the 
construction of the public roads all over this vicinity; he has traveled nearly this whole world 
over, and this to him is the best of all countries. 

JOHN E. RAWLINGS, farmer and breeder of fine stock; P. O. Kumler; one of the early 
settlers of the State ; was born in Fleming Cv., Ky., Oct. 18, 1810; came to this State, in 1837, 
and settled in Sangamon Co. in the same year; he has beena resident of McLean Co. since 
1859; his farm consists of 160 acres, vaiued at $6,000. Previous to his coming to this county, 
he resided in Menard and Sangamon Counties twenty-four years, during which time he held 
the office of Justice of the Peace in Menard eight years; Constable in Sangamon three years, 
and Coroner in Menard two years. He was married, in 1834, to Miss Polly Scott, who was born 
in Tennessee; they have had seven children—five of whom are living—Austin, Ella, Minnie, 
Francis A. and John F.; deceased—Louisa and Mary Jane. Austin, the eldest son of Mr. Raw- 
lings, served four years in the late war; he enlisted in the Ist Mo. Cav., which was afterward 
credited to this State, at the expiration of which time he re-enlisted as a veteran; was promoted 
Sergeant, and later was elected 2d Lieutenant; he served until the close of the war, when he 
was discharged with honor by general order. 

ROBERT ROME, general merchant, Belletlower ; one of the most prominent settlers ; was 
born in Scotland Oct. 20, 1847; came to the United States and this State in 1871, and sett'’ed in 
Bellefiower, McLean Co., in the same year; his occupation, since residing here, has been that of 
a general merchact; he is the constructor and proprietor of the third oldest establishment in 
the township. In 1874, he was married to Miss Agnes Brown, who was born in Scotland Jan. 
3, 1852 ; they have two children—Sarah Jane and Clara Agnes. 

J. W. SNYDER, farmer, stock-raiser and manufacturer of tile; P. O. Belleflower; one of 
the most prominent settlers ; was born in Indiana Jan. 29, 1829; he is the son of Mr Simon E. 
Snyder, who is one of the early settlers of that State. Mr. Snyder came to this State in 1873, 
and, in 1874, settled in Belleflower Township, McLean Co.; since his residence here, his pursuits 
have been that of a farmer, stock-raiser and manufacturer of tile. In 1850, he was married to 
Miss Mary A. Benner, who was born in Indiana; they have had five children, three of whom 
are living, viz., Cyrus, Orville, and Charles; deceased—Simon and Dora A. The farm of Mr. 
Snyder consists of 300 acres, valued at $12,000. 

G. W. STOKES, druggist and grocer, Belleflower; was born at Huddersfield Bridge, 
England, April 28, 1849; came to the United States with his father’s family in 1853, and settled 
in Chicago, this State, in the same year. He has been a resident of McLean Co. for the past 
four years, during which time his pursuits have been that of a druggist and grocer. In 1875, he 
was married to Miss Julia P. Winter, who was born in Bureau Co., Ill., Feb. 4, 1856; they have 
two children—Arthur Winter and George Armitage. 

MARK M. SUTITERLAND, farmer and stock-raiser; P. O. Belleflower ; one of the natives 
of Illinois; was born in Cook Co. March 14, 1845; came to McLean Co. in 1872, and then settled 
in Belleflower Township; his farm consists of eighty acres, valued at $4,000. He was married, 
in 1865, to Miss Beulah J. Foster, who was born in Canada Oct. 30, 1843; they have had five 
children, three of whom are living, viz., Silas 8., Harriet E. and Richard W.; deceased—Lydia 
and an infant. Mr. Sutherland has held the office of School Director constantly since his resi- 
dence in this township. 

HENRY TOBIN, farmer and stock-raiser; P. 0. Osman; was born in Tipperary Co., Ire- 
land, Jan. 27, 1842; came to the United States and to this State in 1857, and settled in McLean 
Co. in 1868. His farm consists of I20 acres, valued at $3,690. In 1865, he was married to 
Miss Lizzie Huston, now deceased; in 1874, he married again, to Miss Lizzie Trainor, of Bloom- 
ington, Ill.; they have one child—Nellie. j 

MARTIN M. VREELAND, farmer and stock-raiser; P. O. Belleflower; was born in New 
Jersey Oct. 14, 1828; came to this State in 1860, and to this county and settled in Belleflower 
Township in 1870. In 1875, he was married to Miss Mary A. Hamilton, who was born in New 
Jersey Feb. 16, 1837; they have three children—Jane A., Charles McClellan and Mary E. The 
farm of Mr. Vreeland consists of 100 acres, valued at $4,000. 

PETER M. VREELAND, farmer and stock-raiser; P. O. Belleflower; was born in New 
Jersey April 8, 1831; came to this State, in 1867, and settled in McLean Co. in the same year. 
He has been a resident of Belleflower Township since 1870; his farm consists of eighty acres, 
valued at $3,000. He was married Nov. 28, 1867, to Miss Silvira Jones, who was born in 
DeWitt Co., Ill., Sept. 8, 1848; they have three children—Elmira J., John M. and Lucian M. 

WILLARD D. WARNER, farmer and stock-raiser; P. O. Osman; was born in the State of 
New York Sept. 22, 1835; came to this State with his father’s family when he was % years old ; 
they settled in Tazewell Co. In 1859, he was married to Miss Sarah Anne Lawrence, who was 
born in Indiana Jan. 12, 1841; they have four children—Frank L., Edith A., Lemma M. and 
Adclia A. The farm of Mr, Warner consists of 124 acres, valued at $5,000. 
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G.. W. WHEELER, deceased, whose portrait appears in this work, was born near Bristol, 
Hartford Co., Conn., Aug. 29, 1820; his father’s name was William, and wasof English descent ; 
his mother’s maiden name was Hila Curtis; his father died while he was still a child, after 
which he continued to reside with his mother until he was 18 years of age, when he went to 
New York State, and was engaged with his brother peddling goods for about two years; in the 
year 1840, he went to Kalamazoo Co., Mich., and worked upon a farm for his brother for four 
years, and then went to Scioto, opposite the city of Portsmouth, and worked in a foundry; 
there; on June 21, 1846, he married Miss Ifelen M. Wilson, daughter of John and Isabella 
Wilson, of Pennsylvania, and immediately afterward moved to Kalamazoo Co., Mich., and 
engaged in farming up to 1858, when he came tothe State of Illinois, and first settled in Bureau 
Co., and from there, in the year 1858, came to Belleflower Township, in McLean Co., and settled 
upon the farm upon which his widow still resides, where he died Oct. 26, 1877. Lis estate con- 
tains 320 acres. His family consisted of ten children, nine of whom are living—Armina I. (now 
Mrs. John II. Dean, of Belleflower Township, married in April, 1865), Allie M. (now Mrs. Frank 
Dixen, of Bloomington, married July 9, 1874), John N. (who married Miss Jennie Conrad March 
4, 1879, and lives in Belleflower Township) : the following still live at home—Thomas M. (who 
married March 7, 1879, Miss Laura Garst of Allin Township), Alida V., Nettie I., George W., 
Frank W., Nellie M., and one deceased, Lewis. 


MONEY CREEK TOWNSHIP. 


AUSTIN Y. BARNARD, farmer and stock-raiser, Sec. 20; P.O. Towanda; born in Mowuey 
Creek Township Feb. 19, 1841, which has been his home since, with the exception of a residence 
in Ford Co., Ill., for four years. Enlisted: in August, 1862, in Co. 1, 94th 1. V. 1., and served 
until the close of the war; he was in the following engagements: Prairie Grove, Ark., siege of 
Vicksburg, and other battles and skirmishes about Vicksburg, Fort Morgan, Ala., Spanish Fort, 
game State, and Mobile; was with the regiment in Texas, and during their stay they were for 
a short time on Mexican soil for the protection of the American Consul at Matamoras. Married, 
in 1866, Miss Tabitha A. Trimmer, who was born in Money Creek Township ; five children by 
this union, three living—Myron D., Ida C. and Ada A.; lost two—Allie, died in 1874; Ranson, 
died in 1870. Mr. B. is a member of Lodge, No. 206, |. O. O. F. 

LEVI BARNARD, farmer and stock-raiser, Sec. 20; P. O. Towanda; born in Money Creek 
Township, this county, Sept. 1, 1848. His father, Melman N. Barnard, being one of the 
early settlers, having settled in this county nearly fifty years ago. The subject of this sketch 
now resides within one-half mile of his birth-place. Married, in 1863, Miss Caroline Morris, 
who was born in Ohio; four children by this union, two living—Jesse H. and Melman N.; lost 
two—ldgar L., died in 1878; one died in infancy. 

SAMUEL F. BARNARD, farmer and stock-raiser, Sec. 21; P. O. Towanda; born in Money 
Creek Township May 31, 1837; his father, Melman N. Barnard, settled in the township forty- 
eight years ago; he came to the county about 1831. The subject of this sketch now resides 
on the land entered by his father, and within one-half mile of his birth-place; owns 151 acres 
of land in Money Creek Township; served as Town Clerk two years, and School Director nine 
years. Married, in 1858, Miss Nancy J. Poulson, who was born in Ohio; she died Feb. 28, 
1872; four children by this union, three living—John M., Sherman E.and Ethel; lost one— 
Dora A.; she died in 1861. Was again married, in November, 1872, to Ruth A. Wilson, who 
was born in Washington Co., Penn. 

ROBERT FINCHAM, farmer; P. O. Towanda; one of the old settlers of Money Creek 
Township, McLean Co., fll. The subject of this sketch is known as Uncle Robert Fincham ; he 
was born in Culpeper Co., Va., May 7, 1811; at 10 years of age, he commenced to follow the 
plow, and from this time was constantly employed upon the farm. Upon the 25th of January, 
1831, he was united in marriage with Emma Weakley; she was born Jan. 11, 1815, in the above 
county. In September, 1831, their capital consisted of one bed, their clothes, three knives and 
forks, one skillet, two tin cups and $13 in cash; with the above worldly goods, they started ont 
in the world to seek their fortune, their destination being Ohio; contracting for the bringing of 
their bed and clothes to Ohio, they crossed the Blue Ridge and Alleghany Mountains, and 
arrived in what is now Licking Co., Ohio, upon Oct. 12, 1831, having traveled the whole 
distance upon foot. Upon arriving at their place of destination, and paying $7 for bringing his 
bed and clothes, his capital consisted of $1.50; they invested $1 in provisions, and in a short 
time paid their last 50 cents as double postage upon a letter; he obtained permission to occupy a 
vacant cabin, into which he moved and lived the first winter; he first obtained work at chopping 
cord-wood, at 25 cents per cord, which business he followed the first winter, in connection with 
making and hooping barrels and tubs in bad weather, and shoe-making during the evenings, by 
the light of a tallow candle ; their furniture consisted of some stools, and, for a table, a board 
was laid across two blocks. The spring found them in possession of a cow and an established 
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credit; he then hired out for six months, for $12 per month, and, the following year, had saved 
the means to purchase a horse, which he placed with one of his neighbors, and they put in thirty 
acres of corn, selling their product at 18 cents per bushel he ‘continued the struggle against 
poverty until 1842, when he purchased sixty-two acres of land and improved it, until 1851, 
when he disposed of the same, and, emigrating to Illinois, located in Money Lreek Township, 
where he has since lived, driving from Ohio by team, the trip consnming forty days; he first 
secured 110 acres, to which he afterward added, until he had 320 acres, with buildings erected, 
at a cost of upward of $6,400, all of which he, with the assistance of his wife, had accumu- 
lated by their own hard labor, energy and industry. Mr. Fincham has held the office of Com- 
missioner of Highways for twelve years, and several otlier petty offices. In the spring of 1879, 
he, with his wife and two daughters, removed to Towanda, to look after the interest of some 
property he had there, but his residence will soon be upon his farm again. They were the 
parents of fifteen children, of whom thirteen are now living—Alexander T. William J., Henry 
M., Mary, Martha, Klizabeth, Margaret, Lemuel, Benjamin F., Rachel, Laura, Adeline and Nel- 
lie; the deceased died in infancy. 

WESLEY P. FRANKLIN, farmer and stock-raiser, Sec.1; P. O. Lexington; born in 
Owen Co., Ind., March 15, 1837, where he resided until 13 years of age. In May, 1850, he 
came to Illinois, locating in Money Creek Township. During the first seven years, he followed 
herding cattle on the then universal pasture—the prairies; then engaged in driving and shipping 
stock. Since 1872, he has followed farming and stock-raising. His farm of 890 acres, valued 
at $15,000, has a good supply of water, and is well adapted to stock-raising. He has served as 
Commissioner of Highways two terms ; Town Trustee and Schvol birector several years. Mar- 
ried, in 1858, Miss Anna Puett, who was born in Indiana; four children by this union—Stella, 
Herschel, Lillian and Daisy. 

WILLIAM GILMORE, farmer and stock-raiser, Sec. 22; P. O. Lexington; born in Fayette 
Co., Ohio, Sept. 21, 1830, but removed in early childhood with his father’s family to Dayton, 
Ohio. Came to Illinois in the fall of 1834, locating in Money Creek ‘ownship, this county. 
Elected Justice of the Peace in 1870, serving till 1873, when he was re-elected, and served until 
March, 1875, when he removed from the township. Served as Supervisor one term. Owns 120 
acres of land in Money Creek Township. Married, in 1855, Miss Aladelphia A., daughter of 
Melman N. Barnard, who settled in the county nearly fifty years ago. She was born in Money 
Creek Township. Six children by this union, four living—Noah E., James N., Charles H. and 
Sinnia E. ; lost two—Martha E., died in 1855; Ira E. in 1864. Mr. G. served four terms as Col- | 
lector in Gridley Township. [lis father, James Gilmore, who was a native of Ohio, settled in 
Towanda Township in 1834. 

JUHN A. HEFNER, farmer and stock-raiser; P. O. Lexington; born in Money Creek 
Township, Sept. 16, 1844, his father, Peter Hefner, having settled in the township in the 
fall of 1830; owns 250 acres of farm lands in Money Creek Township, well watered and well 
adapted to the raising of stock; served as Justice of the Peace since April, 1878: enlisted in 
Co. K., 145th 1. V. I., May 10, 1864; mustered out Sept. 23, 1864. Married Feb. 14, 1868, to 
Miss Mary E. Steward, who was born in Indiana; three children by this union—Joseph H., 
Ida and Andrew P. 

GEORGE HENLINE, deceased. Mr. Henline was born in Madison Co., Ky., June 6, 1796; 
he was married Dec. 17, 1817, to Miss Margaret Rayburn, who was born in Kentucky Oct. 31, 
1798. Mr. H., with his family of seven children, removed to the then Far West in the fall of 
1828, locating in what is now Lawndale Township, this county, and five years later he located in 
Money Creek Township, where he resided at the time of his death, which occurred Oct. 2, 1868, 
his wife surviving him until April 18, 1872; of their family of ten children, seven are now liv- 
ing—Almarine, wife of John Dawson; Sabra, wife of Jonathan Darnall; John; Mary A. L., 
wife of John Gregory; Louisa S., wife of J. B. Hopkins; Matilda J., wife of Matthew Adams ; 
and William M.; three deceased—Perry, died Nov. 5, 1818; Zarilda J., Feb. 5, 1825; George, 
March 38, 1855. 

WILLIAM M. HENLINE, farmer and stock-raiser, Sec. 10; P. O. Lexington ; born in Money 
Creek Township, this county, July 3, 1838, and now resides on the farm where he was born; 
his father, George Henline, who was a native of Madison Co., Ky., removed to Illinois in the fall 
of 1828, and settled in Lawndale Township. The subject of this sketch has resided in Money 
Creek Township since birth, a period of over forty years; he owns 405 acres of land in Money 
Creek Township; served as Collector for four years. Married in 1858 to Miss Sarah C. Stew- 
ard, who was born in Indiana July 13, 1839; died April 10, 1872; two children by this union— 
Stephen A. D. and William A.R.; was again married, Dec. 5, 1872, to Eliza A. Griffith, who 
was born in Fayette Co., Penn.; two children by this union, one living—Noah O. A. Mr. H. is 
a member of McLean Lodge, No. 206, I. O. O. F., and Lexington Encampment, No. 161. 

FRANCKE B. HOBART, farmer and stock-raiser, Sec. 16; P. O. Lexington; born in 
Cnyahoga Co., Ohio, Feb. 22, 1854, but removed to Illinois in early childhood with his father’s 
family, locating at Maroa, Macon Co.; came-to this county in 1865, locating on the farm where 
he now resides; owns 320 acres of farm lands. Married in 1876 to Miss Mary E., daughter of 
Jesse Trimmer, who was born in Money Creek Township; one child by this union—Frederick E. 
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C. J. W. McNEMAR, farmer and stock-raiser, Sec. 4; P. O. Lexington; born in Hardy 
(now Grant) Co., W. Va., May 12, 1836, where he resided until the fall of 1857; then removed 
to Illinois, locating in McLean Co. at Lexington; came to his present home in January, 1859 ; 
was engaged in farming in Gridley Township from 1863 to 1866; owns 270 acres of land in 
Money Creek and Gridley Townships. Married, in 1861, Miss Mary E. Pirtle, who was born in 
Indiana; her father’s family removed to Illinois in 1849; they have had eight children, seven 
of whom are living—Osceola, Estella, Hattie A., Ida E., Noah B., Eva and Christian E.; lost 
one—John T., died April 5, 1877. Mr. Thomas J. Pirtle was born in Kentucky March 22, 1812; 
afterward removed to Owen Co., Ind., where he was married in 1837 to Miss Elizabeth 
McNaught, who was born in Owen Co., Ind., March 1, 1818. In the spring of 1849, the family 
removed to Illinois, locating on the farm where his widow, Mrs. Pirtle, now resides; her 
husband died in 1865; they had seven children, five of whom are living—Sarah C. (wife of A. 
Ogden), Mary E. (wife of C. J. W. MeNemar), Ezra 8., James B. and Thomas M. 

CHARLES M. MOOTS, farmer and stock-raiser, Sec. 30; P. O. Towanda; born in Cham- 
paign Co., Ohio, Feb. 10, 1832, where he resided until 1852, then removed to Logan Co., Ohio. 
In 1854, he came to Illinois, but returned to Ohio, where he remained until the spring of 1856, 
then located in Towanda, this county, where he engaged in the boot and shoe business, and the 
following year removed to the farm where he now resides. Owns 195 acres of land in Money 
Creek Township. Served as Constable two years, School Director nine years. Was appointed 
Deputy Sheriff in fall of 1879. Married, in September, 1857, Miss Adaline Busic, who was 
born in McLean Co. Her father, Nathaniel Busic, was one of the early settlers of McLean Co. 
Nine children by this union, seven of whom are living—Mary A., Francis N., Ida D., Charles 
E.; Bunyan C., Bertie and Sarah G.; lost two—Lincoln A. was born May 6, 1865, died Aug. 13, 
1878; James W., was born May 25, 1871, died Aug. 21, 1872. Mr. M.is a member of the Money 
Creek U. B. Church. 

BENJAMIN OGDEN, deceased. Mr. Ogden was born in Ohio Feb. 7, 1803; he removed 
from Fayette Co., Ohio, to Ilinois, in the fall of 1830, locating in what is now Money Creek 
Township, this county. In 1824, he was married to Miss Sarah Stretch, who was born in 
Pennsylvania July 18, 1806. They haa a family of ten children, five of whom are living— 
Maria, wife of Dr. E. McAferty ; Amanda, widow of J. McAferty ; Margaret, wife of W. Haworth ; 
Elizabeth, wife of John W. Stover. They have lost five children, most of whom died in child- 
hood. Mr. Ogden’s death occurred Sept. 27, 1873. 

JESSE OGDEN, farmer and stock-raiser, Sec. 33; P. O. Towanda; born in Money Creek 
Township July 26, 1834, his father, Benjamin Ogden, a native of the State of Ohio, having 
settled in the township in October, 1830. The subject of this sketch now resides on the farm 
his father bought soon after he came to the State, and near the old homestead owns about 700 
acres of land in Money Creek Township. Served as Supervisor two terms, Aysessor two terms 
and has held other minor offices. 

CHALMERS RAYBURN, teacher and farmer, Sec. 85; P. O. Towanda; born in Madison Co., 
Ohio March 26, 1848, but removed in early childhood with his father’s family to Illinois, locating 
at Bloomington in the fall of 1851. The following March the family removed to Money Creek 
Township, where the subject of this sketch remained, working on his father’s farm until 18 
years of age. In 1866, he entered the State Normal University, at Bloomington, and graduated 
at that institution in 1872; since the above date, he has followed teaching in McLean and other 
counties in this State, and for a time was engaged in teaching in Iowa. Ile owns eighty acres 
of farm lands in Money Creek Township. In 1874, he was married to Miss Bell Hutton, who 
was born in Indiana. They have one child—James Q. 

MERLE H. RAYBURN, farmer and stock-raiser, Sec. 35; P. O. Towanda; born in Madison 
Co., Ohio, Jan. 22, 1845, where he resided until 1851, removing to Illinois in the fall of that year, 
stopping at Bloomington until the spring of 1852, then located in Money Creek Township. ‘ Ile 
served as Town Clerk one year. Enlisted in the 145th I. V. J., in 1864; mustered ont in the 
fall of the same year. — Married, in 1872, Miss Emma Overman, who was born in Fulton Co., 
Ill.; two children by this union—Merle I. and David Q. Mr. R. owns eighty acres of farm 
lands in Money Creek Township. 

JOHN W. STOVER, farmer and stock-raiser, Sec. 34; P. O. Towanda; born in Pickaway 
Co., Ohio, May 15, 1838, where he resided until his removal to Illinois in about 1852, when he 
located in Money Creek Township, this county. Married, in 1857, Miss Elizabeth, daughter of 
Benjamin Ogden, who was one of the early settlers in that township, locating there as early as 
the fali of 1830. Mrs. Stover was born in Money Creek Township. They have four children 
living—Sarah, Cora, Etta and Benjamin W.; lost two—Ida, and one who died in infancy. Mr. 
S. owns 277 acres of farm lands in Money Creek Township. 

ENOS A. ‘YRIMMER, farmer and stock-raiser, Sec. 17; P. O. Towanda; born in Money 
Creek Township, this connty, Uct. 18, 1856. Tis father, Jesse Trimmer, came to this county 
in the summer of 1826. Mr. Trimmer now resides on the old home place, and his farm consists 
565 acres of land, valued at $17,000. A sketch of his father will be found in the Lexington Town- 
ship list of biographies, and, in the history of Money Creek Township, further mention in von- 
nection with settlement of the township. 
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JOHN F. TRIMMER, farmer and stock-raiser, Sec. 20; P. O. Towanda; born in Money 
Creek Township Jan. 17, 1844, his father, Jesse Trimmer, having settled in the township in 
1826; owns 785 acres of farm lands in Money Creek and Gridley Townships. Enlisted in Co. 
C, 94th Nlinois Infantry, in January, 1864; transferred to the 37th Illinois {nfantry in August, 
1865; mustered out in May, 1866. During his term of service, he was in the following battles: 
Fort Morgan, and other engagements in the vicinity of Mobile, Ala. Married, in 1870, Miss 
Priscilla C. Surface, who was born in Illinois. Four children by this union—Artie G., Daisy 
D., Willie W. Mr. Trimmer owns what is known as the Thomas Mill, located on Sec. 20, Money 
Creek Township. He has recently put in one run of stone, and is now prepared to manufact- 
ure meal and feed for stock. 


BLUE MOUND TOWNSHIP. 


JEHU ALLEN, farmer, Sec. 31; P.O. Holder. The subject of this memoir was born in 
Shenandoah Co., Va., Nov. 15, 1804. There he resided until his parents’ removal to Belmont 
Co., Ohio, which was in 1811. His parents were among the first settlers of that portion of Ohio. 
His union with Mary A. Garretson occurred in Flushing, Belmont Co., Ohio, April 2, 1835. 
She was born in Adams Co., Penn., Sept. 5, 1808. She is a daughter of Amos and Mary Gar- 
retson. Her mother’s maiden name was Mary Talbott. They were married according to the 
rites of the Friends’ Society, and have been exemplary members of the same all their lives, as 
have been all their children, From the union of John Allen and Mary A. Garretson there were 
five children, four of whom are now living, viz., Mary, Rebecca, Alcinda and Edward W. All 
the children are married and living in the county except Edward W., who lives in Lincoln, Neb. 
Mr. Allen has been a resident of Blue Mound Township since 1865; owns seventy acres of land, 
all under a good state of cultivation. 

ROBERT BARR, farmer and stock-raiser; P. O. Selma; Presbyterian ; Republican; one 
of the early settlers; born in Allegheny Co., Penn., Nov. 9, 1831. He removed with his parents, 
when quite young, to Cass Co., Ind., where he was raised to farm labor. In 1856, he came to 
Lexington Township, McLean Co., where he lived one year, then one year in Knox Co., and, in 
the spring of 1858, located upon his present place, where he purchased eighty acres, to which 
he added, in 1864, by purchase, eighty acres more, making a farm of one hundred and sixty 
acres, with good buildings. He has resided upon his present place for a period of upward of 
twenty-one years, and is, consequently one of the oldest continuous residents of the township. 
He was married Aug. 16, 1860, to Nancy Williams. She was born in Ohio April 5, 1840. They 
have two children by this union, viz., Sarah E., born July 13, 1862; and Marietta, born May 
4, 1867. 


GEORGE W. BINGHAM, farmer, Sec. 32; P. O. Wolder. The subject of this sketch was 
born in Johnston Co., N. Y., March 22, 1832; his parents came to Lake Co., HL, in 1834, where 
they lived until 1855, at which time they came to McLean Co. and located in Padua Township, 
where they have since resided. Mr. Bingham’s father was a native of Connecticut, and his 
mother of New York; the father died Feb. 21, 1879; the mother is still living, and is in posses- 
sion of all her faculties. The subject of this sketch has been a resident of McLean Co. twenty- 
four years, and of Blue Mound Township three years. Owns forty acres of nicely-improved 
land, which he has made by lris economy and industry. He was united in marriage with Han- 
nah J. Bedell May 5, 1875; served three years in the war of the rebellion; was in Co. D, 94th 
I. V. I., and served with distinction until his discharge. 

k. C. BLISS, farmer~and stock-raiser, Sec. 7; P. O. Towanda; one of the old settlers of 
McLean Co. ; Congregationalist; Republican; born in Bristol Co., Mass., Nov. 27,1822. At the 
age of 22 years, he learned and worked at. the carpenter trade until] 1846, when he went to 
Havana, Cuba, and worked at his trade in the car-shops some eight months; in 1851, he came to 
Jacksonville, Morgan Co., J]I., and worked at his trade for ten years; in 1861. he came to Blue 
Mound Township, and, in 1864, he purchased 160 acres of wild land, which he has since 
improved, and where he has since lived. His marriage with Lucy A. Harmon was celebrated in 
St. Louis April 20, 1852; she was born in Suffield, Conn., June 13, 1830; they were the parents 
of three children, of whom two are now living—Herbert E., born May 30, 1854, and Leonard 
H., May 4, 1865, and who weighed 210 pounds at 14 years of age, and is considered the largest 
boy of his age in the connty. While in Cuba, Mr. Bliss became so impressed with the evil effects 
of slavery, that, upon his return home, he affiliated with the Abolitionists until he witnessed the 
extinction of slavery in this country, since which time he has labored for the success of the 
Republican party. 

JOSHUA BROWN, farmer and dealer in live stock, Sec. 31; P. O. Holder. The subject of 
this sketch was born in Lancaster Co., Penn.. Aug. 10. 1810, where he resided until 1830, at 
which time he came with his parents to Tazewell Co., Lll.; there he remained until his removal 
to McLean Co., which occurred in the fall of 1866; on first coming to the county, he located in 
the city of Normal, and engaged in the lumber trade, in which business he continued until his 
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removal to Blue Mound Township, which was in 1874. Mr. Brown is one of the large farmers 
and stock-raisers in Central Illinois; owns 460 acres of land in Blue Mound Township, 320 acres 
in Anchor Township, a nicely-improved property in the city of Normal, and tracts of land in 
Marion Co., Ill., and in Missouri and California; he also owns ‘The Old Home Farm”’ (440 
acres) in Tazewell Co., which is one of the best improved farms in that county; he has made, 
for most part, what he now has, by close attention to business, combined with industry and 
economy. His marrixge with Hannah A. Russell was celebrated in 1832; from this union there 
were two children—Wi!liam and Marshall. Mrs. Brown died in the spring of 1855. Mr. 
Brown was united in marriage with his present wife Feb. 28, 1876; her maiden name was Julia 
A. Cook, and she was born in Lancaster Co., Penn., Oct. 5, 1821; there are four children from 
this marriage—Allen, Wilner, Charles and Susan. Mr. Brown is a consistent member of the 
Friends’ Society, as are all his family. 

GRIFFITH E. COALEB, farmer, Sec. 81; P. O. Holder. The subject of this sketch was born 
in Huntington Co., Ind., June 15, 1848, where he lived until 1867, at which time he came to 
Blue Mound Township, McLean Co., Ill., where he has since resided. His father (Benjamin 
Coale) was born in Chester Co., Penn., Aug 17, 1821, and his mother in the city of Philadelphia, 
July 16, 1826; her maiden name was Elizabeth H. Edwards; their marriage occurred July 29, 
1846; from this union there were six children, five of whom are now living—Mary, Griffith E. 
(the subject of this sketch), Vincent M., Joseph W. and Rebecca J.; the name of the one 
deceased was Robert H. The subject of this sketch was united in marriage with Mary E. Moore 
Dec. 15, 1869. Mr. Coale owns a nicely-improved farm of 120 acres, which he has made by his 
own exertions. 

A. H. CONGER, farmer, stock-raiser and shipper, Sec. 18; P. O. Towanda; one of the old 
settlers of Blue Mound Township. Baptist; Republican. Born in Licking Co., Ohio, March 
19, 1830. In 1855, he emigrated to McLean Co., [ll., and was employed as farm laborer until 
1859, when he rented land one year, and, in 1860, purchased eighty acres of his present place, 
locating upon the same the following year. Upon the 28th of April, 1861, he was united in 
marriage with Ellen J. White: she was born in Tippecanoe Co., Ind., Oct. 12, 1839; they have 
six children now living, having lost two by death; the living are Clara A., Charlie C., Cora A., 
Bertice H., Pearl F. and Blanche E. Upon the marriage of Mr. Conger, he worked by the 
month to obtain means to put up his house, which was 12x16, in which he lived four years. 
Mr. Conger came to this county with a capital not to exceed $50; he now owns 195 acres, which 
he has improved by his own hard labor, with good farm buildings, all of which he has accumu- 
lated by his own exertions. In 1876, he engaged in the agricultural trade, in Towanda, since 
which time he has been engaged in buying and shipping stock to the Chicago market. Mr. Conger 
is now Town Collector of Blue Mound Township. Mrs. Conger is a daughter of George C. White, 
one of the old settlers of the county, and whose sketch appears in this work. 

JOHN O. B. CRIST, farmer and stock-raiser, Sec. 85; P.O. Ellsworth. The subject of 
this sketch was born in Brown Co., Ohio, March 22, 1835, and removed with his parents to 
Tazewell Co., Ill., in 1845, where he remained till 1849, at which time he came to Danvers Town- 
ship, where he lived until four years ago. His father kept a hotel in Tremont, Tazewell (o., 
in an early day, he was a native of Ohio; his mother, who is now living in Danvers, was born 
in New York; there were eight children in his father’s family, most of whom are now living in 
McLean Co. His union with Clarinda Johnson was celebrated March 1, 1860; she was born in 
Monroe Co., Va,, May 15, 1837; from this union there are four children, viz.: Cora, born May 
2, 1862; Franklin, born Feb. 7, 1864; Lilly, born Oct. 5, 1866, and Mattie, born Sept. 2, 1875. 
Mr. Crist owns 160 acres of nicely-improved land, all of which is under a good state of cultivation. 

JESSE DRULEY, farmer and dealer in live-stock; P.O. Normal. The subject of this 
sketch was born in Clermont Co., Ohio. Jan. 9, 1809, and, in 1815, when but a child, came with 
his parents to what is now known as Wayne Co., Ind; his mother is still living in Wayne Co., 
on the place they first improved when they came to Indiana. The father had been a soldier 
in the war of 1812; had assisted in the organization of Wayne and adjoining counties, and was 
a very prominent and influential man in his life-time ; he died in 1874, at the advanced age of 
92 years. The subject of this sketch came to Atlanta, Logan Co.. Ill., Oct. 20, 1857, without 
any means whatever to support a family of eleven persons; he not only managed to support his 
family, but, by hard work and economy, succeeded in accumulating considerable property. His 
removal to McLean Co. occurred in 1866, where he has since resided. His residence is on North 
Lynden street, and it is one of the best improved properties in the city. He also owns 85 acres 
in Normal Township, and a nicely-improved farm of 210 acres in Blue Mound Township. His 
union with Jane Garthwait occurred Nov. 18, 1880; she was born in Elizabethtown, N. J., Dec. 
24, 1811; from this union there were eleven children, eight of whom are now living, viz., Mary 
J., William M., Emma J., Edwin P., Mary A., Rufus A., Amanda E. and Albert A. Qn Nov. 
18, 1880, they purpose celebrating their golden wedding, when they expect about two hundred 
friends and relatives to be with them. 

JAMES F. GOLDEN, farmer and stock-raiser, Sec. 26; P.O. Ellsworth; one of the old set- 
tlers of Blue Mound Township; was born in Madison Co., Ky., April 4, 1837; he has been a 
resident of Blue Mound Township for most part since 1857; his parents are both dead, the 
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father dying in 1855, and the mother in 1865. In his father’s family there were eleven children, 
three of whom are now living in McLean Co. He was united in marriage with Mary Spawr 
Oct. 9, 1864; she was born in McLean Co., Ill., Feb. 6, 1839; from this union there are six 
children, viz.: Lizzie J., born Aug. 26, 1865; Alta R., born July 24, 1867; Gilbert F., born 
March 31, 1870; Lulu B., born June 30, 1872; John F., born Sept. 24, 1876; and Edna E., 
born Sept. 18,1878. Mr. Golden owns 120 acres of nicely-improved land in Blue Mound Town- 
ship, and 240 acres in Marion Co., Kan., located on Section 26, Town 17, Range 4 cast of 
Third Principal Meridian; all this Mr. Golden has made by hard work and economy. 

HAMILTON GREEN, farmer and stock-raiser, Sec. 7; P. O. Towanda; one of the old set- 
tlers of Blue Mound Township. Methodist; Republican. Born in Herkimer Co.. N. Y., Jan. 
4, 1829. Heemigrated to McLean Co. in the spring of 1856, purchased his present place of 160 
acres in July of the same year, and located upon the same the following September, at which 
time there were only fifty-two acres broken, and which he has brought from its wild prairie con- 
dition to its present high state of cultivation by his own hard labor; there were no roads at that 
time, and to go to any point a direct line would be taken, with no fence to obstruct the way ; 
they first rented an unfinished house, in which they lived until they erected what is now a part of 
their present residence, which was 16x24 feet. The early settlers, like the ancient Israelites, 
experienced no trouble in worshiping God, and the first prayer-meeting of the district was held 
in Mr. Green’s house, and in this house Mrs. Green taught the first school of the district, her 
scholars coming from three districts and two townships, and for several years singing-schonls 
were also taught in the same house. His marriage with Elizabeth C. Ludwig was celebrated in 
1855; she was born in Northumberland Co., Penn., Oct. 15, 1831, and was raised in Orleans Co., 
N.Y.; they are the parents of four children—Gertrude, born July 12, 1857; William F., Aug. 2, 
1861; Thomas, May 2, 1864; John H., Aug. 30, 1869. Mr. Green has been Town Clerk four 
years, Town Trustee six years, and has held other petty offices. 

C. HOPT, farmer, Sec. 15; P.O. Towanda; born in Wurtemberg, Germany, Jan. 28, 1830; 
in the fall of 1856, he came to America, and spent the winter in New York; in the spring of 
1857, he came to Logan Co., 111., where he was employed as farm laborer seven years, and fol- 
lowed farming five years upon rented land; in 169, he located upon his present place, where 
he has 160 acres, all under a good state of improvement, which he has accumulated by his own 
hard labor, energy and industry, in which he has been nobly assisted by his amiable wife, to 
whom he was united in marriage in 1865; her maiden name was Anna A. Alpter; she was a 
native of Prussia; they have five children—Peter, Charlie, Sophia. Annie and Johnny. 

CHARLES E, KRAUSE, farmer and stock-raiser, Sec. 29; P. O. Bloomington. The sub- 
ject of this sketch was born in Prussia May 4, 1844, and came to the United States when a boy 
10 years of age; resided in Bloomington until 1860, at which time he moved to Towanda Town- 
ship, where he remained for a period of ten years; he was 9 soldier in the war of the rebellion, 
and served one year; was in Co. A, 150th I. V. 1.; enlisted in 1864, and was discharged in 
1865. He has been a resident of Blue Mound Township nine years ; owns 160 acres of nicely- 
improved land. He ‘was united in marriage with Elizabeth Fletcher Dec. 24, 1867; from this 
union there were six children, four of whom are now living—Ida A., born Nov. 3, 1870; Charles 
F., June 25, 1872; Mary, Aug. 16, 1874; and Reinhold, July 29, 1878; the names of those 
deceased were Elizabeth E., born Sept. 1, 1868, and died Oct. 12, 1873; and Emil, born Feb. 9, 
1877, and died March 1, 1877. Mrs. Krause was born in Hampshire, Eng., Dec. 28, 1850; her 
father, John Fletcher, is one of the large land-holders of Blue Mound Township. 

THOMAS H. NEWTON, farmer, Sec. 11; P O.Selma; one of the oldest settlers; born in Han- 
cock Co., Ill., Feb 16, 1843; he was brought up to farm labor until August, 1862, when he enlisted 
in the 94th I. V. I., and went forward to battle for the Union; he served in the campaign of 
Missouri and Arkansas, siege and capture of Vicksburg and Yazoo City; they then went to 
Brownsville, Tex., and, in August, 1864, returned to New Orleans, from thence to Baton Rouge, 
La., where he was detailed in the Quartermaster’s Department, and, in October. joined his reg- 
iment at Ft. Morgan, Mobile Bay: he was engaged in the capture of Spanish Fort, and, in June, 
1865, he was forwarded to Galveston, Tex.; mustered out of service in July, and received his 
discharge in August, 1865, having served in the Union army for three years, and was never off 
duty after the first two months of his enlistment; he has since followed farming, with the 
exception of two years labor in Bloomington ; in 1869, he purchased his present place of eighty 
acres, where he has since lived. He was married Feb. 18, 1869, to Eliza Smith; she was born 
in Indiana; they have two children—William W. and Gracie. Mr. Newton isa Republican, 
and votes as he fought; he is the second son of W. H. Newton, who is one of the early settlers 
of this township; he was born in Trigg Co., Ky., Jan. 23, 1818; he came to Hlinois in 1833, 
and to McLean Co. in 1844; in 1857, he came to Blue Mound Township and purchased 160 
acres upon Sec. 11, where he has since lived; he assisted in the organization of the township ; 
voted at the first town meeting, and has voted at every town meeting since. Ile married Martha 
E. Routt May 26, 1840; she was born in Kentucky May 22, 1822; they have six children— 
John H., Thomas, Richard, Mary, Olive and Mattie. 

MILTON K. SMITH, farmer, Sec. 30; P. O. Holder. The subject of this sketch is the son 
of Nathan and Rebecca L. Smith; the father was born in Loudoun Co., Va., and his mother in 
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Belmont Co., Ohio; her maiden name was Pickering; they came to Indiana in an early day, 
and settled in Wenry Co.; after living there a time, they removed to Wayne Co.; there, on the 
18th of August, 1835, the subject of this sketch was born. He was united in marriage with 
Mary G. Allen April 15, 1857; she isa daughter of Jehu and Mary A. Allen, whose sketch 
appears in this work; from this union there were five children—Alva C., Edgar J., Elizabeth 
A., Nathan F. and Jehu W. Mr. Smith and his wife are members of the Friends’ Society, as 
were their parents. He owns forty acres of nicely improved land, which he has made by his 
economy and industry. 

REV. JOHN 8. STAGNER, Christian minister, Sec. 27; P. O. Ellsworth. The subject of 
this sketch was born in Madison Co., Ky., March 1, 1829, where he resided until his removal 
to McLean Co., which was Oct. 19, 1852; he has been a resident of Blue Mound Township since 
March 1, 1855, and is one of its oldest living settlers. Jle was united in marriage with Julia 
.A. Golden April 10, 1848; she was born in Madison Co., Ky., March 25, 1829, and died Nov. 
10, 1873; from this union there are ten children—John F., born March 1, 1849; Nancy C., 
June 20, 1851; Mildred G., June 21, 1853; Thomas R., April 2, 1857; Lytle W., Jan. 5, 1859; 
Ida A., July 16, 1860; Pattie L., Dec. 18, 1863; Allie J., Dec. 17, 1865; Benjamin F., Feb. 
18, 1867; and Evalena, Aug. 7, 1870. Mr. Stagner has been a minister of the Christian Church 
eighteen years, and a member since 1854; he has held the offices of Commissioner of Highways 
.and School Trustee ; owns 210 acres of land in Blue Mound Tuwnship, and 240 acres in Marion 
‘Co., Kan., all of which he has obtained by his economy and industry. 

SAMUEL A. STOOPS, farmer and manufacturer of all kinds of drain tile, Sec. 32; P.O. 
Padua. The subject of this sketch was born in Fayette Co., Ky., April 22, 1831; came, with 
his parents, to Marion Co., Ind., when a child, where he lived until 1850, at which time, he 
removed to Fulton Co., IIl., and engaged in the wagon manufacture, in which business he con- 
tinued for about twelve years ; in 1866, he sold his interest in the wagon-shop and bought a farm 
in the same county; did not keep the farm he bought in Fulton Co. but a short time before he 
sold it and came to McLean Co., Ill.; this was in 1867, and he has been a resident of Blue 
Mound Township ever since. He owns 160 acres of land, upon which are two beautiful resi- 
dences; he is also senior partner in a large drain-tile manufactory ; from this manufactory come 
the best tiles in Central Illinois; it was started about a year ago, and they now find it quite 
difficult to manufacture sufficiently fast to meet the demand ; this is owing to the superior qual- 
ity of tile they manufacture; it is located on the L., B. & M.R.R, Padua, McLean Co., Ill. 
Mr. Stoops had no means to commence with, and he owes his success in life to his close atten- 
tion to business, combined with economy and industry. Mr. Stoops’ father was born in West- 
moreland Co., Penn., in 1787, and died in Marion Co., Ind., in 1854; his mother’s maiden name 
was Rosanna Kephart; she was born in Maryland in 1802; she is still living, and is in possession 
of all her faculties. The union of Samuel A. Stoops and Eleanor Clanin was celebrated Sept. 
21, 1854; she was born in Hamilton Co., Ohio, April 9, 1834; from this union there are five 
children—Artha A., born June 22, 1856; Laselle, born Sept. 19, 1858; Elma A., born Aug. 
31, 1862; Theodore, born Sept. 17, 1867, and Amy J., born July 5, 1871. 

MATTHIAS SUTTER, farmer and stock-raiser, Sec. 19; P. O. Holder. The subject of this 
sketch was born in Baden, Germany, Sept. 7, 1821, where he lived until 1854, at which time he 
came to the United States; lived in Albany, N. Y., for a short time previous to his removal to 
McLean Co., which occurred in 1855; he lived in Bloomington for twelve years, and was 
engaged in working for the Chicago & Alton R.R. He has been a resident of Blue Mound 
Township since the spring of 1868; owns 140 acres of well-improved land, which he has made 
by hard work and economy. He was united in marriage with Louisa Balshewel Feb. 2, 1856 ; 
they have six living children—-Samuel, Joseph, Henry, Addie, William and Frank; they have 
lost three children by the remorseless hand of death—Louisa, Mary and a babe, not named. 
Mr. Sutter and his family take a great interest in books and papers, and are among the most 
intelligent of their people in the county. 

JAMES M. VINCENT, farmer, Sec. 30; P.O. Holder; one of the old settlers of Blue 
Mound Township ; was born in Hampshire, England, Nov. 14, 1825; cameto the United States July 
6, 1854; at the time of his coming to the United States, he wasa single man, and for quite a num- 
ber of years traveled in different parts of the United States and Canada, until, in the fall of 1856, 
he came to Bloomington, Ill., where he has since resided. On the 11th of April, 1858, he was 
united in marriage with Maria Ward; from this union there are six children, all of whom are 
living—Henry, Frank, William, Richard, James and John. Mr. Vincent has held a number of 
offices of profit and trust in the county, and is one of the influential men of the township in 
which he lives; owns 120 acres of land, all of which is under a good state of cultivation, which 
‘the has obtained by hard work and economy. 

ADAM WEBER, farmer and stock-raiser, Sec. 20; P.O. Padua. The subject of this sketch 
was born in Prussia, July 8, 1826, where he lived until 1854, at which time he came to 
the United States, and settled in Muscatine Co., lowa, where he lived five years ; he then returned 
to Prussia, where he married his present wife; her maiden name being Anna M. Baker; they 
came to the United States in the fall of 1859, and, in the spring of 1860, came to Blue Mound 
Township, where he has since resided ; they have eleven children, viz., Francis, John A., Mary, 
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Frank, Elizabeth, Ida, Peter, Henry, Anna, Kate and Emma. Mr. Weber owns 160 acres of 
faud all under cultivation, which he has made by hard work and economy. 

WILLIAM H. WHITE, farmer and stock-raiser, Sec. 17; P. O. Towanda; born in Tippe- 
canoe Co., Ind., Nov. 12, 1885; at 15 yearsof age, he emigrated with his father to Smith’s Grove, 
Towanda Township, McLean Co., where they located in 1850; upon March 20, 1864, he located 
upon his present place, where he has since followed farming and stock-raising, where he owns 
240 acres all under a good state of cultivation. His father, George C. White, as well as several 
of his brothers and sisters, is mentioned in this work. His marriage with Martha Donavau 
was celebrated Jan. 19, 1865; she was born in Clark Co., Ohio, April 12, 1840; four children 
were the fruit of this union—William E., born Oct. 4, 1873, died, July 31, 1875; Hattie 
E., born July 8, 1876, died Oct. 3, 1877; George C., born Dec. 6, 1865; and Annie E, June 8, 
1869. ; 
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JAMES ALLISON, farm and stock; P.O. Covell; was born, June 28, 1827, on a farm in 
Bedford Co., Penn.; remaining there with his father until 12 years old, when they moved to 
Miami Co., Ohio, remaining nine years, engaged in farming, renting of F. J. and J. Weddle 
four years, then of Johnson five years. In 1849, they came to McLean Co., HL, settling at Twin 
Grove, renting of Munsell & Beeler; he then began business on his present farm of 100 acres— 
earned entirely by his own labor. In April, 1847, he was married to Eliza J. Colebough, of Penn- 
sylvania. Mr. Allison remembers well the howl of the wolves and almost the shriek of the Indian. 
But little was known of the merits of the now rich soil of Dale Township when Mr. Allison set- 
tled his now most beautiful farm, which was then a raw prairie. They have three children, viz., 
Cordelia J., Alpherta and James A. 

H. G. BOMGARDNER, grocer and station agent and Postmaster, Covell; was born in 
Dauphin Co., Penn., Nov. 4, 1840; remained there until 1856; was engaged in farming until 
1853, when he engaged in dry-goods business, clerking for M. Weiler at $35 per year; in 
1856, he came with his aunt, Mrs. D. Gerberich, to Bloomington, Il]., and engaged in clerking 
for R. Leach, for one year, at $25 per month; he then went in partnership with H. Slope, in 
general notions, for six years. In 1861, he was married to Ellen E. Walcott, of New York: one 
year after marriage, they went to Chicago, and he engaged in managing business for K. R. 
Landon, at $125 per month, for nearly two years; moved from there to Danvers, Ill., and 
engaged in business for three years, dealing in general notions; he moved from there to Bloom- 
ington, Ill., and engaged as clerk in dry goods store, for J. E. Houtz, three and one-half years ; 

-he then made his final settlement at Covell, where he is engaged in general notion store, and is 
also Postmaster. and railroad station agent on Jacksonville line; also buys grain for Linebarger 
& Bro., of Stanford, at this place. They have six children, viz., Alice, Harry, Tillie, Charlie 
(deceased), Winnie and Clara. He and wife are members of the Congregational Church at 
Danvers. 

R. R. CAMPBELL, farm and stock; P. O. Covell; was born Oct. 7, 1826, in Franklin Co., 
Penn.; remained there until 1849, in which year he was married to F. C. Harvey, a native of 
Pennsylvania; the first year after marriage, they managed his father’s farm, and moved then to 
Indiana, settling in Clinton Co., on farm, renting of William Parrin for seven years; he then 
moved to McLean Co., Ill, settling, in 1846, on the present farm of eighty acres, which he has 
increased to 240 acres, earned by their own labor; it was then a raw prairie, but now presents 
the view of a most magnificent farm. Mr. Campbell has not been forgotten by the voters of 
Dale ; he was Supervisor in 1863-64, and School Director three years. Mr. and Mrs. Campbell 
do not forget the Sabbath, but take an active part in the Sunday school at Covell Union Church, 
of which they are members, of Presbyterian denomination. They have four children, viz., 
Harriet E, J. N., William and E. C. 

A. D. BENJAMIN, Jr., farm and stock; P. O. Bloomington; was born Sept. 26, 1852, in 
Dale Township, McLean Co., on present farm, which was given him by his father, and is the ‘ old 
homestead,”’ settled by A. D. Benjamin, Sr., now deceased. He came from Hinsdale, Mass., 
and entered this farm of forty acres, in 1849, which he increased to 314; at his death, it became 
the children’s by will. He married Sarah E. Stiger, a native of Pennsylvania. He was a sailor 
on the Atlantic from 16 to 22, Ifis son, A. D., was married January, 1875, to Esther E. Darrow, 
born in Pennsylvania, Schnylkili Co., Aug. 16, 1854; after marriage, they settled on their pres- 
ent farm, his father remaining with him until death, which was Sept. 19, 1878. Has one child 
—Ira, born Dec. 18, 1877. A. C. Benjamin, his brother, was born in 1855, in Dale Town- 
ship, Ill., on same farm; remained until 21, when he began working in a clothing store for 
Livingston & Co., Bloomington, six months, Heldmon, two months, Goldsmith, four months, 
worked next for Freeman by month, also for Sutton; he then began working in a wagon fac- 
tory for T. H. Smith & Co., of Pekin. Was married Feb. 7, 1878, to Josephine Lovenguth. 
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JAMES F. BOULWARE, farm and stock; P. 0. Shirley; was born Dec. 23, 1818, on 
farm in Madison Co., Ky.; was fifth son of John Boulware, born in Virginia about 1788. Le 
was married to Mary McClain, of Virginia. Mr. Boulware remained in Kentucky, engaged in 
farming until.1852, when he came to Illinois. In 1851, he was married to Mary Kelly, born in 
Madison Co., Ky.; in 1852, they made their final settlement in Dale Township, and improved 
three farms; first, what is now the Boyd farm; second, the Lane farm. In 1867, settled on 
present farm of 160 acres, earned principally by their own labor and management; they have 
made this one of the finest farms in the county; every convenience that could be desired is 
present Mr. Boulware has held the office of Supervisor of Dale Township; is now Trustee ; 
Commissioner, two years. Ilis mother died Feb. 16, 1879; she was one of those ambitious women 
who never ceased to be doing something, and when near 90 and 92 years old, she did some elegant 
crocheting, making spreads and napkins. Mrs. Boulware, wife of Mr. Boulware, was a grad- 
uate of the Richmond, Va., Female Academy; she takes great interest in literature; she writes 
often for the Democratic News, of Bloomington; also contributes her own productions to 1merican 
Christian Review, of Cincinnati, and Christian of St. Louis. She las also on hand many able 
manuscripts. They have one adopted daughter—Mary R. Mr. and Mrs. Boulware are members 
of the Christian Church, at Shirley. 

IIAMILTON BOID, farmer and stock-raiser; P. O. Shirley ; was born in 1817, in Jefferson 
Co., Ohio, and remained there 2nd in Coshocton Co. until 1855; was engaged in farming and 
running canal-boat, managing shipping wheat, wine and whisky. In 1842, he was married to 
Margaret Boyd, of same name, but no connection; she was born in Keen Township, Coshocton 
Co , Ohio. After marriage, they settled on a farm, which they bought, for two years. In 1855, 
they came to Illinois by wagon, as was somewhat customary, and settled in Bloomington for some 
time; afterward moving to fazewell Co. In 1858, they settled the present little farm of eighty- 
three acres, which he has made a magnificent little home. He has worked by month, at $10 to 
$15. Mr. Boyd makes a specialty in breeding fine horses. He has now one fine horse. Ie has 
held the offices of School Director and Pathmaster. Have five children—John, Anderson, Mary 
E., Margaret, Sarah. 

J. L. DOUGLASS, grain merchant, of the firm of Funk & Douglass, grain, coal, lumber 
and salt merchants, Shirley, was born in York Co., Penn., Oct. 9, 1843. In 1868, he came West, 
looking for work, and first stopped at Chicago. Ilere he failed to find work, and then went to 
Bloomington, where he found that, by applying, he could get a place at Shirley as school 
teacher. Jle went there at once and acce; ted the appointment which was offered him, and from 
that first step, he has gradually improved his condition in life. He was appointed station 
agent for the C. & A. R. R., then express agent, and then Postmaster; these offices he has 
filled for the last nine years. He entered the grain business, with Mr. Funk, in 1876; they 
handle some 40,000 bushels of grain in a year, and own a first-class el: vator, having a capacity 
of 12,000 bushels. Mr. Douglass married Miss Nancy Johnston, of Allegheny City, Penn., who 
is a graduate of the State Normal School, of Millersville, Penn. They have four children— _ 
three boys and one girl. Mr. Douglass has held several offices in connection with schools, and 
is, at present, School Treasurer. 

JOHN FREED, farm and stock; P. O. Covell; was born Nov. 25, 1815, on a farm in Fay- 
ette Co., Penn., and remained there until 45 years old; was engaged in farming, working for 
his father until 24, when he began business for himself. Dec. 12, 1839, was married to Fan- 
nie Kobinson, daughter of James Robinson, a distiller and farmer. After marriage, they settled 
in Fayette Co., ronting of his father five years. He then bought a farm of 140 acres; remained 
there until 1861, selling out in 1860. In 1861, they moved to Gridley; remained eighteen 
months, farming, renting of the Railroad Company. From there, they came to Towanda, and 
bought eighty acres of Miller, paying $25 per acre; some time after, buying eighty acres of 
Papunaw, making 160 acres. In 1865, he sold the farm to Bone, at $40 per acre, and then 
moved to his present farm ot 180 acres, acquired by their own labors. Has also a house and lot in 
Bloomington. Their marriage blessed them with nine children, viz., Albert, Ann Eliza, Cyrus 
(was killed in the war, in Sherman’s raid to Atlanta; died in 1864), Henry, George C., James, 
John, Clark, Smith. Ile has taken much interest in educating his children. Ilenry has taught 
school, in INinois, five years; is now in Pennsylvania, in the dry goods business. George is 
now practicing law at Leavenworth, Kan.; he has been insurance agent for the California 
Insurance Company; afterward took agency for the combined companies, California and Mis- 
souri Valley Company; has also taught ‘school. Albert has taught school, and has been Tax 
Collector, for seven years, of Dale. Mr. Freed has held offices connected with schools, and 
Pathmasier. He and wife belong to the Baptist Church of Bloomington. 

D. G. FORMAN, farmer and stock-dealer; P. O. Bloomington; was born in New Jersey 
Dec. 29, 1834; remained there until 25 years old. working for his father, when he began busi- 
ness for himself, working on a farm; renting of Shougles for one year, and of Olden two years. 
He then came to Illinois, settling in McLean Co., and working for Bolusteer for one year at $40 
per month; was overseeing his farm. He soon bought a farm of eighty acres in Dale Townehip, 
which, by careful management, has become a beautiful farm, and has been increased to 325 
acres. which he has earned entirely by his own labor and management. Ie was married in 
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1856, to Sarah Flock, born in New Jersey. They have three children—William, F. and Susie E. 
Mr. Forman and wife are members of the Baptist Church in Bloomington. He has held offices 
connected with schools. 

JOHN M. HOLMES, farmer and stock-dealer; P. 0. Bloomington; was born in 1806, in 
Kildare Co., Ireland; remained there until 24 years old; was a soldier in the Royal Artillery 
for fourteen years. In 1831, he came to Halifax, and engaged in artillery for six years. From 
there he moved to Lower Canada, in 1837 ; engaged in soldiering; afterward taking a position 
in the British Government as soldier for twenty years. On the Ist day of May, 1860, he settled 
at Decatur, Ill., and engaged in painting for six years. He next engaged in painting at Bloom- 
ington for seven years. After which he went to Ireland and received an inheritance of $40,000. 
In 1876, he returned and bought him a pleasant little home of eighty acres, which he has 
improved. Was married, first time, in 1829, to Susan Dunn; second timeto Sarah West; both of 
whom were born in Ireland. 

J. M. HARVEY, farmer and stock-dealer; P. O. Covell; was born Feb. 6, 1837, on farm in 
Franklin Co., Penn., and remained there engaged in farming until the spring of 1855, when he 
came with his father to McLean Co., Ill., settling in Dale Township, on what is now the T. A. 
Rogers farm. They bought a farm of eighty acres and owned it some eight years. In October, 
1862, he was married to M. J. Witherow, of Franklin Co., Penn. After marriage, they settled 
in Shirley, one winter. Moved from there to Bloomington Township and engaged in gardening, 
renting a small piece of ground of J. Hessell. Rented next of W. G. Witherow, for one year. 
He then bought and settled the present farm of eighty acres, which he has made a beautiful 
home. He has held offices connected with schools; a Director three terms; Road Commissioner 
three terms; Town Clerk one term. Mr. Harvey has topped corn at 12} cents per day; has 
taught school at $30 per month; worked by the month at $6. Mr. Harvey's life has been almost 
one of self-care, his mother having died when he was 12 years old. Ie has two children—Nellie 
F, and Mattie E. 

A. P. HEFNER, blacksmith, Covell; was born Dec. 7, 1825, on a farm in Augusta Co, Va.; 
remained there with his father as a farmer, afterward moving to Frankfort, Ind., and engaging 
in smithing, working there two years, moving from there to Kirkland, Ind., and engaged with 
his father in smithing twelve years; they then moved ton farm in Clinton Co.,'which they 
bought, working at smithing two years; he then went to Frankfort, and engaged in working at 
gear work with Fenner for six months; he then moved to Delphi and engaged in smithing, and 
at wagon and plow works for Dunkle & Killgore for four years. In 1852. was married to 
Levina Witherow, of Delphi, Ind.; born in Pennsylvania In 1857, he came to McLean Co., 
Ill., settling at Shirley and engaged in smithing for six years, moving from there to El Paso, Il., 
engaging in smithing two years; he then moved to Covell, Jl]., and began business with nothing ; 
has now ten lots; his present dwelling is one of fine improvements. as four children, viz., 
W.G., Florence B., Libbie M., Nannie J. Ile has held offices connected with schools. 

JESSE HILL, farmer and stock-raiser; P. O. Bloomington; was born Nov. 24, 1809, in 
Pennsylvania, near Lexington, Ky.; remained there until about 9 years old, when he left the 
scenes of his childhood and moved with his father to Jefferson Co., Ind.; remained until 2], 
engaged in milling and distilling for his father; when in his 21st year, he moved to Illinois, his 
only treasure a little knapsack, which he carried on his back, measuring the distance with much 
rapidity on foot. Mr. Ilill settled and engaged in working by the month at $8; by day at 25 
cents. lle soon married Col. Buler’s daughter, and settied on the farm where Jesse Enlow now 
lives, afterward settling the present farm of 220 acres, which he took from raw prairie, and has 
made one of much beauty and value. Mr. Ilill has been married three times; first wife had 
four children—John W., Polly Ann, Jane, Martha; by second wife, had four children, viz., 
Nancy A., Zerah, Polly M., James; by third wife, four children—Phoebe E., Jessie A., Charles, 
Willian. 

C. S. JARRETT, farm and stock; P. O. Bloomington; was born in 1850, in Greenbrier 
Co., Va.; remained there until 2] years old; was engaged principally in stock-raising—cattle, 
sheep and hogs. When Mr. Jarrett was Z years old, his father died and left him as one of a 
family of five children—Johnson, Leonard, Clark, Kate. In 1871, he came with his mother to 
McLean Co., Ill., and settled on the beautiful little farm of sixty-five acres, on which they now 
make themselves very comfortable. The situation of this farm and surroundings make it one 
much to be desired. Leonard and Johnson were in the civil war; Johnson returned, but 
Leonard never more saw his old native home; he died with brain fever. 

WILLIAM JOHNSON, farmer and stock-raiser; P. O. Bloomington; was one of fonrteen 
children, and was born in West Virginia in 1829, on a farm, and remained there, engaged in 
farming and going to school, until 20 years old. In 1846, he came to Illinois, with a number of 
hands, to manage farming 1,260 acres, which his father bought; they came to Illinois by team, 
stopping over Sunday and enjoying, perhaps. the company of some lone wanderer who had 
staked his tent along some beautiful brook. Mr. Jolinson was on farm in Twin Grove three 
years before marriage, managing and improving this raw prairie. In 1851, he was married to 
Amanda Harris, daughter of A. C. Harris, of Kentucky, born in 1808; he was a minister in his 
younger days, and his father a minister all bis life, and was the father of seventeen children— 
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twelve boys and five girls; six boys were ministers. Mr. and Mrs. Harris had five children ; 
one is professor in Lincoln (Ill.) schools; immediately after marriage, they settled the present 
farm, then 160 acres, given him by his father, which he has increased to 300 acres; he has, in 
all, 880 acres, and is a stock-holder in McLean County Agricultural Society ; he has held school 
offices twelve years ; hired a substitute for civil war at 5900. Mr. and Mrs. Johnson are active 
members of the M. E. Church at Twin Grove; they have taken quite an active part in moving 
and preparing this house of worship; they have seven children, viz., Belle, Emma, Ida, Ellen, 
Willie, Amos and an infant; they are taking quite an interest in schooling their children ; 
Emma and Belle are attending the Wesleyan University at Bloomington. Mr. Johnson makes a 
specialty in feeding stock and trading in same. The war whoops of the murdering Indians had 
scarcely ceased when Mr. Johnson settled this lonely prairie, and at his settlement yet remained 
many deer and wolves, which had narrowly escaped the flint-rock spears of these savage red 
men. Mr. Johnson, father of Wm. Johnson, was born in Virginia in 1794; died in 1877; his 
mother was born in Virginia in 1800, and died in 1861. Mr. Johnson’s grandfather was a Cap- 
tain in the Mexican war, and was a great hunter and associate of Daniel Boone, of Kentucky. 
Thus ends the sketch of lives which have been active every moment of -their short career, 
and many of them have realized the full amount and even more of their allotted three score 
and ten. 

JAMES LUCAS, farm and stock; P. O. Bloomington; was born in White Co., Ill., Dee. 25, 
1812, and remained there working at farming and distillery until 22 years old. In 18338, he 
was married to Mary A. MeFall, of Ohio. After marriage, they settled in White Co. until 1834; 
then moving to McLean Co., settling near Le Roy, on a farm which they bought of the Govern- 
ment ; was then engaged in farmiug twelve years; he then settled in Bloomington and engaged 
in a confectionery and bakery, in partnership with William Harvey; closing out business there, 
he settled on a farm in Allin Township, which he bought, remaining some eight years, moving 
from there to Dale Township, buying a farm of 100 acres, earned entirely by his own labor and 
management, paying $9,000 for it; one time of note, when the Indians made way to his father’s 
house, and, finding an opening through the log hut, they put their guns through and fired, 
luckily, killing no one. They have four children—S. Jane, Jobn, Martha and Francis. 

JOHN LUCAS, farmerand stock-raiser; P.O. Bloomington ; was born Sept. 11, 1839, on a farm 
two miles east of Le Roy; remained there engaged in farming for his father and teaching school— 
taught four years, winter and summer; in 1867, he began farming for himself on his farm in what 
is now Allin Township, for eight years ; he then sold out, and bought the present farm of eighty 
acres, forty of which was given him by his father, and the rest they have obtained by their 
own efforts. He managed this farm until married, which was in 1867 to Elizabeth Sill, of Penn- 
sylvania; born in 1847. They settled on his farm immediately after marriage. He and wife 
are active members of the M. FE. Church at Twin Grove; he is teacher in the Sunday school at 
that place; has held school offices and Pathmaster. They have four children—Charlie E., Lillie 
D., Gracy and an infant. 

JAMES G. McULELLAN, farmer and stock-raiser ; P.O. Shirley ; was born March 28, 1824, 
on a farm in Mifflin Co , Penn.; remained there till 1851, when he came to McLean Co., IIl., 
settling on his present farm of 109 acres, whicli he has obtained by his own efforts; when he 
was 2 years old, his mother died, and he was left in care of Mr. and Mrs. McNiel. Mr. 
McClellan was married Dec. 23, 1873, to Mary Croft, born in 1851, in Somerset Co., Penn. 
After marriage, they began housekeeping on the present farm; when Mr. McClellan settled in 
Illinois, the country was but little settled; the farm he now lives on is one of fine quality, 
being intersected by the C. & A. R. R.; he has made good improvements; does his own 
carpentering and smithing. He was, by marriage with Mary Croft, blessed with three children— 
James, George B. and Alice May. 

SAMUEL MILLER, Shirley; was born Jan. 12, 1826, on a farm in Kentucky; remained 
there until 9 years old, when he came with his father to McLean Co., settling in Dale Township, 
renting of Henshaw for {wo years; his father then bought !and in Dale Township, settled, and 
engaged in farming; Mr. Miller worked for his father until 21 years old, when, on Aug. 28, 
1847, he was married to Priscilla Allison, of Pennsylvania; after marriage, they settled on the 
present farm of eighty acres, which they have improved and made an elegant home. Mr. Miller 
was one of fifteen children, the blessings of the marriage of his father to Miss Lloyd; all the 
family of children are now living, except one, who died in the army. Mr. Miller has held offices 
connected with schools as Director, and Pathmaster. They have eight children—Isabel, Annie, 
Priscilla, Thomas, Samuel, Rebecca, Elmira and Luella. 

JONATHAN PARK, farmer and stock-raiser; P.O Shirley; the son of Eli Park, of North 
Carolina; was born ona farm in Madison Co., Ky., July 14, 1815, and remained there until 
1853; engaged in farming for his father and teaching until 1836, when he married Borthana 
Quinn, who was born in Kentucky Oct. 27, 1818; they immediately began farming, renting of 
Moberly for one year; he afterward bought 64 acres, paying for it by his own labor; they set- 
tled on this farm and improved and increased it to 119 acres, when, in 1853, they sold out and 
came by team to McLean Co., LIl., settling in Dale Township, on their present farm of 226 acres, 
which they have made and improved; the whole country was then mostly raw prairie. Mr. 
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Park is very careful in business, keeps an account of every cent received and paid out, 
not even the least item being left out; he also keeps diary of every day. Has held office 
in the militia, in Kentucky, for ten years; as Captain and Major; Township Trustee, Assessor 
five terms, Commissiyner two terms, Justice of the Peace seven years, School Director ten years. 
He does his own carpentering. He and wife are members of the Christian Church, of which 
denomination he has served as a minister for twenty years; has also auctioned goods. Their 
marriage blessed them with eight children, all of whom are church members—Minerva E., 
Sydney I., Alwilda J., William H., Hliram R., Rhoda W., Sallie, Lucy, Mary. 

QUINN & QUINN, merchants, Shirley. These gentlemen are the leading merchants of 
Shirley ; they carry a stock of general merchandise ; commenced business in 1876, having pur- 
chased a stock from William B. Lane. They are natives of Kentucky, H. W. Quinn being the- 
senior member; B. F. Quinn was born Oct. 23, 1851, and is the son of S. M. and Sallie A.. 
(Boulware) Quinn, of Kentucky, having moved to McLean Co. in 1852. . 

J. W. ROGERS, farm and stock; P. O. Covell; was born March 9, 1835, on a farm in Perry- 
Co., Penn., remained there engaged in farming, working for people by month and day; bis father- 
was a weaver by trade, was born in 1806; married, June 19, 1827, to Elizabeth Waterson, born 
in Verry Co., Penn. J. W. Rogers was third son of W. L. Rogers, and, in 1847, he came with his 
parents to Peoria, IIl., settling there for four years, his father engaging in weaving and teaming,. 
and thus employed his son ; they next moved to a farm near Peoria, renting of Charles Denton for- 
four years ; he then came to Funk’s Grove Township, remaining five years farming; he then, 
with his father, bought the present farm of 160 acres, which they have earned by their own labor 
and management. Was married, in 1862, to Nancy A. Hull, born in Illinoisin 1841. Mr. Rogers 
has worked by the month at $10, the receipts of which he has frugally used, has grown 
from a poor boy to a manhood accompanied by plenty of the world’s sustenance. He and his 
wife have not forgotten the eternity of life, and have been active members of M. E. Church 
some time; have tour children, viz., Lelia, Louis E., Jesse, Eddy; deceased—Ollie. His father 
aud mother live with him. 

T. A. ROGERS, farm and stock; P. O. Covell; was born July 1, 1828, in Perry Co., Penn., 
and remained there ‘engaged i in farming and working at barking for tanners until 20 years old; 
his parents were poor, and he was compelled to work by the month at $4 to $6 per month; in 
1847, they came to Peoria Co., Il].; when the family landed at Peoria, they had not one cent ; 
Mr. Rogers was engaged for a ‘time in rafting timber and managing a saw-mill at Peoria for four: 
years ; the family moved to a farm in Peoria Co., renting of Charles Denton for four years. In 
1855, was married to Klizabeth M. Shrade, born in Perry Co., Penn. ; after marriage, they settled 
on the Sholty farm for one winter; in spring of 1856, they settled the present farm of 160 acres, 
which they have obtained by their own efforts; has made improvements by tiling and buildings,. 
making a most beautiful and productive farm. Has held held offices connected with schools, and 
Commissioner ; is now on his fifth term of the Patron’s Fire Insurance Co., of Stanford, as Director 
and Treasurer. He and his wife belong to M. E. Church at Covell; he is Trustee and Steward ; 
has five children, viz., Maggie, Mary B., Stephen A. D., Nettie, Arthur. 

W. H. ROGERS, farm and stock ; P. O. Covell; was born in February, 1833, in Perry Co., 
Penn., on a farm ; remained there engaged in farming and working by the month at $3 for three- 
years, would drive four-horse teams; in 1847, he moved to Peoria, Ill., and, settling there, 
engaged in rafting and saw-mill business for two years, for Capt. Moss, Bradley & Smith, at $12. 
per month; in 1880, they moved toa farm in Peoria Co., renting of Charles Denton for five years. 
In 1855, he was married to Mary Hart. of Kentucky. born in 1839; her parents were born in 
Kentucky ; after marriage, they settled on present farm of eighty acres, which was then raw 
prairie, but ngw by their management has become one of fine quality. Mr. Rogers is a brether 
of T. A. Rogers, whose family ancestry has been referred to, noting the fact that at their land- 
ing in Peoria, they had not ] cent. He and his wife belong to the Presbyterian Church. He 
has held offices of school and Pathmaster; they have had eight children, viz., William (deceased), 
Carrie, Lottie, Fannie (deceased), Addie, “Lucy, Mattie, W. C. 

D. H. SALISBURY, farmer and stock- -raiser; P.O. Covell; was born in New York March 
2, 1818; remained there until 1 year old, when he moved to Rhode Island; his father died 
when he was quite young, leaving him in the care of his mother, who lived among ber people for: 
some time; she then moved to Miami Co., Ohio, leaving D. H. with an uncle of his, where he 
made a home until 21; he then went to Miami Co., Ohio, where his mother and brother were; 
remained there until 1837, at which time they moved to South Bend, Ind.,and engaged in farm- 
ing for one year ; returned then to Miami Co., remaining until 1848, when they moved to IIli- 
nois, settling in McLean Co., and renting for five years; he then settled on the present farm of 
125 acres, earned entirely by his own labor and management. Was married in 1850 to Irene 
Baker, of Indiana. 

JOSHUA SELLS, farmer and stock-raiser; P. O. Bloomington; was born in 1827, in 
Franklin Co., Ohio, on the bank of Scioto River; remained there engaged in farming and teach- 
ing; taught six terms. Was married when 22 years old to Eliza J. Smith, a native of Water- 
town, N. Y., daughter of Col. Smith, of war of 1812; after marriage, they settled on a farm of 
thirty-three acres in Franklin Co., which he increased to 133 acres; they remained there until 
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1864, and then came to McLean Co., I1l., and engaged in farming his present farm of 247 acres, 
earned entirely by their labors, on which farm Mr. Sells takes much pains in raising stock and 
grain; he makes a specialty in seed-corn. Has held office of Justice of the Peace six years 
Director of Schools twenty-four years in Ohio and Illinois; Commissioner of Highways. Was in 
the army in 1863, entering in the 95th and 133d Ohio V. J.; he takes the stump on the Green- 
back system; was a delegate to Cleveland to inaugurate the Greenback party, and to Indianap- 
olis to nominate a ticket, which resulted for Cooper and Cary, and to Toledo to name the party. 
Has six children—Laura E., Charles 8., Samuel, Sumner, Abram, OQ. P. 

JACOB SUOLTEY, farmer and stock-raiser; P. O. Shirley; was born Sept. 10, 1805, in 
Lancaster Co., Penn.; remained there thirty-three years, engaged in farming. In 1830, he 
married Mary Kauffman, born in 1810; after marriage, they settled on a farm, Mr. Sholtey 
working by the day at 40 cents, and at $4 per month; in 1835, he moved to Juniata Uo., Penn., 
and engaged in a flouring-mill for one year; selling out, he settled three miles east of Dayton, 
Ohio, aud engaged in working for Messrs. Monker and Williams for six months; he moved from 
there to Indiana, settling in Delaware Co., on a farm of eighty acres, which they bought in green 
woods; their only bedstead during seven years, was poles fastened to the wall and made to rest 
on a stool at the other end; next bought mill property, owning it four years; in 1849, he 
moved to Bloomington, ILl., engaging in farming, renting of W. Wallace; in 1850, settled on 
his present farm of 125 acres, which they have increased to 630 acres, earning all by their own 
labor and management; has made fine improvements; the barn cost $4,000; has fine facilities 
for watering stock. Has had nine children—Christian (deceased), llenry C., Susan, Samuel B. 
F., Benjamin D., Levi W., Annie M., Sophia (deceased), John (deceased ). 

FRANKLIN SPAULDING, farmer and stock-raiser; P.O. Bloomington; was born : ept. 
6, 1799, on a farm in Windsor Co., Vt., and remained there until he was 27 years old, at which 
time he was married to Azubah I]. Cole, of Vermont; after marriuge, they settled in Weathers- 
field, Windsor Co., until 1849, then moving by team, as Was customary, to Troy, taking canal, 
bound for Buffalo, aud by steamer they glided over the foaming waves and anchored safely in 
harbor at Detroit, taking Michigan Central to New Buffalo, from thence to Chicago, and were 
soon seen gliding dojvn the beautiful canal toward La Salle; they finally settled in Sangamon 
Co., Hl. In September, 1849, they settled on their present farm of 128 acres, earned entirely 
by their own labor and management. Have had three children, viz., Mary M., deceased in 
1854; Amos C., deceased in 1857; Annie E., deceased in 1857. Has held the office of Justice 
of the Peace in Vermont; School Direetor, in Vermont, three terms, in Illinois two terms. Mr. 
Spaulding is an active member of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

DR. EK. STRETCH, physician, Shirley; was born in McLean Co., Hll., June 2, 1852, ona 
farm; remained there on the farm, which was four miles north of Towanda, until 4 years old, 
when his father moved to Lexington and engaged in livery business until 1860, when he moved 
to a farm, renting of S. White for some four years; moving from there to a farm near ‘Towanda, 
remaining until 1870, at which time his father bought a store in Towanda and had Mr. Stretch 
take care of it for some seven years, during which time he was reading medicine with br. Ready of 
Towanda. In 1876-77-78 he attended the Rush Medical College at Chicago. He paid his own 
way through college. On his return from college, he began business in Shirley and is the only 
physician at that place. He was married in 1875 to Ella Rogers, a daughter of Dr. Rogers, of 
Heyworth; they have no children, 

D. R. STUBBLEFIELD, farmer and stock-raiser: P. 0. Covell; was born April 18, 1846, 
in Funk’s Grove Township, on a farm, remaining there some time; then moved with his father 
to his present farm in Funk’s Grove, and remained engaged in farming for his father until 24 
years old, when, in December, 1870, he was married to Matilda Bower, born in Pennsylvania in 
1844, and came to Illinois in 1846; immediately after marriage, they settled on their present 
farm of 160 acres, inherited by his father, which they have improved by building a beautiful house 
and barn, and have done a good deal of tiling on the farm. Mr. Stubblefield makes a specialty 
of breeding fine imported Norman horses; is in partnership with P. M. Stubblefield. Has . 
held the office of School Director five years, and is now of No. 6, Dale. He and his wife are 
members of the Methodist Episcopal Church at Covell; he is Steward and Class Leader and 
Trustee; has also been Recording Steward. Children—Lilly G., deceased, Nettie M.. Lawrence W. 

J. P. STUBBLEFLELD, farmer and stock-raiser ; P. O. Shirley; was born Feb. 28, 1845, 
on farm in Funk’s Grove Township. He was third son of Abraham Stubblefield. He remained 
there until 1 year old, when he left the scene of his childhood, and moved with his father to the 
farin now occupied by him in Funk’s Grove Township. He remained with his father until 28 
years old, at which time, on Aug. 8, 1867, he was married to N. C. Thomas; born in Fayette 
Co., Penn. Her father was from Pennsylvania; his mother, whose maiden name was Moore, was 
born in Maryland. Mrs. Stubblefield, wife of J. P., came to Illinois with her sister, Mrs. Bright. 
linmediately after murriage they settled on present farm of 225 acres; 143 of which was given 
him by his father, the rest they have made by their own labor and management. It was then raw 
prairie, but now has become a fine farm, by being improved by building and tiling. Ile has held 
offices connected with schools. Heand wife are members of United Brethren Chureh. Have one 
child—Cora. Mr. Stubblefield takes great interest in educating Cora, both in music and 
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literature. Rachel Horden, a sister of Mrs. Stubblefield, makes her home with them, and is 
one of fourteen children. Her father and mother are still living in Adams Co., Md. 

EDWARD WILSON, farmer and stock-raiser; P. O. gee ; son of William Wilson, 
and brother of A. J. Wilson ; was born in Madison Co., N. Y., Aug. 6, 1827, on farm; remained 
there until 17 years old, engaged i in farming. In 1844, he came with ‘his father to MeLean Co., 
Ill., settling in Dale Township, in what is now Twin Grove. He remained with his father until 
1854, and then began business for himself, on his present farm of 300 acres, which he has prin- 
cipally earned. Mr. William Wilson, father of A. J. and Edward, was born at Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, England. He emigrated to America early fin this century, and stopped for a while at 
Schenectady, and afterward came up the Mohawk on a flatboat, and landed at what was then 
known as Bigg’s Tavern, now the flourishing city of Utica. Mr. Ed. Wilson has been an 
active Republican, casting his first vote when 21, and has missed but one vote since in any 
election. In 1864, was married to Mrs. Louisa McWhorter, of Kentucky. Her father was 
from Philadelphia, Penn. In 1846, he joined the army to go to the Mexican war. Was 
rejected on account.of lameness. He has held office of schools nine years as Director. Is now 
Assessor of Dale Township. They have had four children—William L., Esther M., John P.; 
deceased— Walter C. Stephen A. McWhorter, step-son of Mr. Wilson. 

A. J. WILSON, farmer and stock-raiser; P. O. Bloomington; was born in 1829, Dec. 26, on 
farm in Madison Co., N. Y.; remained there, farming, until 21; when he was 14 years old, his 
father moved to Illinois, leaving A. J. with his uncle, Edward ‘Wilson, with whom he made his 
home until 1850, when he came to Bloomington and engaged in clerking for Betts, Allen & Co., 
in dry goods, for twelve years. In 1860, he was married to Ellen Cornell, of Providence, R. ia 
After marriage, they settled in Springfield, Ill., and he clerked for Benjamin & Co., in dry goods 
store for two years. He then returned to McLean Co., and engaged in farming on his present 
farm of eighty acres; renting at that time of his father. Sometime afterward he bought, and 
by improvement has made a most beautiful home. Mr. Wilson, in connection with farming grain, 
makes a specialty of raising hedge plants. Hehas held office of School Director fourteen years, 
Supervisor of Dale Township two terms, is now on third term. They have eight children— 
Nellie, Charlie, Edward, Elizabeth, Abby, Mary, Robert and Frank. 
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IRA ABBOTT, dry goods and groceries, Danvers; was born in Bath, Grafton Co., N. H., 
Feb. 17, 1828. His early life was that of a farmer’s son. In addition to his common-school 
education, he attended select schools of a high grade, at Newbury and St. Johnsbury, Vt. In 
1851, he came West to Missouri, and engaged in farming, near the present town of Dalton. In 
the fall of 1853, he went south to Louisiana, and engaged in gardening, near the city of New 
Orleans. In May, 1854, he settled in Danvers, McLean Co.,,[ll., where he has since resided. 
Here he engaged in merchandising, an | has been conducting the dry goods and grocery business 
longer than any other merchant in the village. He was married, in 1851, to Martha F. Stange,” 
of Lynchburg, Va. Six children—five boys and one daughter—have been born to them—-Rob- 
ert, George, Arthur, Frank, Mary, Walter. Ofthese, Frank and Walter are dead. Mr. Abbott 
was appointed Postmaster in 1861, under the administration of A. Lincoln. Under the reign 
of Andy Johnson, he was ousted, but re-appointed under the administration of U. S. Grant, and 
has since held the position. Mr. Abbott has always taken a deep interest in whatever tended 
to the improvement and advancement of the interests of his village, and has always been liberal 
in furthering its various enterprises. 

S. W. BAKER, lumber merchant, Danvers; was born in Westfield, Essex (now Union) Co., 
N. J., May 11, 1830. His early life was spent in farm labor, and his education secured at the 
common schools. In 1832, his father moved to the immediate vicinity of Elizabeth City, N. J., 
and here 8S. W. grew up to manhood. At the age of 16, he went to New York City, to learn his 
trade—that of a mason. He served an apprenticeship of four years. At the age of 23, he 
returned to New Jersey, remaining till the spring of 1860, when he came West, and, Aug. 17, 
1860, located in Danvers. He followed his trade nipe years. In 1869, he bought out the gro- 
cery and hardware store of George Baun, and conducted the business till September, 1876. Tle 
then sold to J. S. Yoder. In January, 1875, he had purchased the lumber yard of Mr. Fordyce, 
and this he has since operated. fe was married, March 17, 1853, to Elizabeth Cory, a native of 
New York City. Five children have been born to them—Aaron T., Henry, Mary, and two dying 
in infancy. Has held the office of Town Trustee five terms. Owns eighty-five acres of land, 
town property, lumber yard, and is financially solid. He has met with ‘geod success in his 
various business enterprises, and is a thorough-going business man. 

——>GEORGE BUNN, dealer in groceries, real estate and loan agent, Dawieie. ; was born in Ross 

Co., Ohio, May 20. 1832. His early life was spent in attendance upon the graded schools of 

Adelphi, his native village. At uae age of 4 years, ihe ae ical his father’ 8 warerooms, 
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in the capacity of clerk and book-keeper. His father was a cabinet-maker by trade. In 1849, 
the family moved to Bloomington, lll. In 1851, he entered the employ of Newman & Co., 
as clerk in their dry goods store. In 1852, he went to Vermont, Fulton Co., in a like 
capacity, in the employ of Stevens & Wining. In 1854, he came to Danvers, and was connected 
with the general store of T. J. Bunn one and one-half years. He next formed a copartnership 
with Gen. E. N. Banks, and engaged in the sale of furniture in Petersburg, Menard Co., one and 
one-half years. In 1857, he returned to Vermont, Fulton Co., and, in company with a Mr. 
Swartz, engaged in the sale of furniture for the space of five years. In 1862, he went to 
Macomb, and was in the same business one year. In 1864, he returned to Danvers. Here he 
has since been engaged in active mercantile life. At one time, he operated a general store, was 
partner in a boot and shoe store, and also operated a grocery store. He has equipped and 
started more stores than any other citizen of the village, and has done more to advance the 
interests of the village than any other one man within her limits. In 1879, he engaged in the 
real estate and loan business. He was married, Aug. ], 1854, to Ellen N. Reyhburn, a native of 
Illinois. Has had six children—Adie, Etta, Harry, Eddie, Frank and Nellie. Of these, Adie is 
dead. He was commissioned a Notary Public, July 13, 1878, by Gov. S. M. Cullom. Has been 
a member of the Board of Village Trustees six or seven terms, and President of the Board four 
terms; also Director of the Village Schools three terms. Since 1876, in connection with his 
merchandising, he has bought and shipped grain largely. He is a successful, active, energetic. 
business man, and has given his best energies to further the interests of the village. 

JACOB COOPER; farmer, P. O. Danvers; was horn in Hardy Co., Va., Jan. 12, 1827. 
When 9 years of age, he came with his parents to Greene Co., Ohio. Tere he grew to manhood, 
receiving rather a limited education at the common schools. At his majority, he began life for 
himself as a farmer. In 1849, he came West to Illinois, and settled near the site of his present 
residence, =Soon after coming, he purchased forty acres. This he has increased hy successive 
purchases, until he now owns three hundred and seventy acres. He was married Oct. 9, 1848, 
to Mary J. Pierce, anative of Indiana. The same minister officiated at his nuptials that performed 
the marriage ceremony for his bride’s father and mother. He has five children—Charles W., 
Margaret E., Louisa B., Parizade D., Henry F. When Mr, Cooper landed at what was to be 
his future home. he had a cash capital of hut $22; but, with a stout heart and willing hands, he 
set ahout the work of gaining a livelihood, and by industry and good management, he has 
acquired a desirable competency for himself and family. 

H. I. DEAL, farmer; P. U. Danvers; was born in Waynesboro, Augusta Co., Va., Oct. 
18, 1817. He is the son of John and Ellen (Imboden) Deal. His father was a tanner by trade. 
Young Deal attended the village schools until 14 years of age. He worked upon the farm owned 
by his father for the space of four years. At the age of 18, he began the saddler’s trade, and 
served an apprenticeship of three years in the village of Greenville. He followed his trade ahi ut 
twenty-five years. In the fall of 1849, he came to McLean Co., Ill., and settled on the farm 
now owned by J. L. Shorthose, purchasing at that time 140 acres of land. In 1851, he sus- 
tained an injury in the fracture of his left leg, and was thereby rendered unable to follow farm- 
ing for some years. He rented his farm for some time, moved to Danvers (then Concord), and 
again worked at his trade. In 1857, he purchased a stock of dry goods and groceries and 
engaged in merchandising about two years. He purchased his present farm in 1881, improved 
it, and moved to it in 1864. He was married Jan. 2, 1841], to Catharine G. Swope, a native of 
Virginia. Four children have been horn to them—John H., Elizabeth M., James H., Ella E. 
Of these, John H.and Elizabeth M. are deceased. Owns 17] acres, valued at $11,000. Has 
held the office of Justice of the Peace for a number of years. His finely-improved farm is in 
perfect keeping with those of his surrounding neighhors. f 

A. S. DUNLOP, farmer; P. O. Danvers; was born in Washington, Washington Co., Penn., 
Jan. 18, 1815. In the following March, his father moved to Ohio and settled in Fairfield Co. 
Ilere A. S. grew to manhood, a farmer’s son, not receiving over six months’ tuition at the com- 
mon schools. He remained at the homestead and contributed to the support of the family till 
30 years of age. In October, 1861, he came West to [linois, and first settled in Vermilion Co. 
In 1866, he moved to Tazewell Co., and, the following year, to McLean Co. In the spring of 
1868, he purchased his present farm in Danvers Township, and began improving the same. He 
owns 130 acres, valued at $6,500. He was married June 25, 1846, to Sarah Bott, a native of 
York Co., Penn. Has had twelve children, eight sons and four daughters—Constantine IH., 
William L., George W., Alexander L., Oliver P., John H., Charles F., Mary E., Caroline A.; 
two infant daughters and an infant son are deceased. He has kept a daily record of passing events 
for a period of thirty-six years past. This contains much interesting and useful information. 

JOHN A. EWINS, farmer and stock-dealer; P.O. Danvers. The subject of this sketch, 
whose portrait. appears in the work, was born in Kingston, N. H., in November, 1825. He is 
the son of James P. and Mehitable (Clement) Ewins. His father and family came West in 1834, 
stopping a short time in Chicago. At that time, the present city of Chicago was a village of not 
more than 300 inhabitants. Here John A. attended school on what was known as the South 
Side. In October, 1834, he remembers seeing wolves chased over the very ground whereon now 
stand the finest portions of the city, many heing pushed into the Lake near where the Exposition 
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Building now stands. Indians, at that time, were numerous in Chicago, and on one occa- 
sion, as young Ewins was carrying home a bucket of water, he was accosted by a very large 
Indian, who, in broken English, said to him, ‘‘ Gimme drink of water.’’ He replied, ‘I have 
nothing from which you can drink ;’ whereupon the Indian took up the bucket and drank from 
it, and, with a grunt of satisfaction, passed on. Mr. Ewins, though but a boy, deemed this act 
rather cool on the part of the noble red man of the forest. He remembers to have seen a wed- 
ding celebrated, in which the contracting parties were a gentleman of 60 and a blooming and 
blushing lassie of sweet 16. In December, 1834, the family settled in La Salle Co., at Waupaun- 
sie Grove, his father pre-empting 200 acres of land. This was afterward purchased by an East- 
ern capitalist, and one-half, or 100 acres, given to his father in compensation for the information 
he had given him of the country. In the fall of 1836, the family came to McLean Co., and stopped 
a short time near the present village of Danvers. In the spring of 1837, his father purchased 
forty acres of what is now included in the homestead of his son. He died in November, 1846. 
Mr. Ewins lived with his parents till his majority. Starting in life for himself, he engaged in 
farming. In tle spring of 1856, he moved to Danvers, and engaged in merchandising. In 1858, 
he returned to his farm, where he now resides ; now owns 600 acres in McLean Co. Most of his 
land is in pasture and meadow, and he deals largely in cattle and hogs. In 1869, he purchased 
one-half interest in the Danvers Mills; this he sold in 1873. In 1865, he was chosen Supervisor 
of Danvers Township, and his efficiency i in managing the interests of the township is best attested 
by the fact that he is now serving out his eleventh term in that capacity. Ile was married, in 
1854, to Euphemia R. Blair, a native of Illinois; she died ten days after marriage. He was mar- 
ried to his present wife, Malinda T. Franks, a native of Boone Co., Ky., in 1856; has three 
children—Jennie L., Frank P., Chester R. Mr. Ewins has been largely successful in his various 
enterprises, and is to-day one of the wealthy men of his township. 

B. J. FORBES, stock-shipping and butchering; P.O. Danvers; was born near Cadiz, Harrison 
Co., Ohio, A. D. 1834; his early life was passed upon the farm, with the experience of a farmer’s 
son ; his edneation was limited to attendance upon the common schools ; in the fall of 1852, he came 
to Illinois, with the family of his father, settling in what is now Dry Grove Township ; his father 
died in 855; B. J. remained at home and superintended the farm interests for his mother and 
younger members of the family; -his older brothers were then waging the battle of life for 
themselves. lle was married in 1865, to Maretta Dawson, a native of Illinois; her grand- 
parents and parents were among the earliest settlers of McLean Co. Has had three children— 
Harry L., Annie B., Charlie; of these, Annie B. is deceased. He at present owns eighty-six acres 
of the old homestead, in Dry Grove Township, and village property in Danvers. Was Collector 
of Dry Grove Township one term, and has held the office of School Director. In addition to 
buying and shipping stock, he operates a first-class meat market, in Bloomington. 

JAMES T. FRANKS, farmer, deceased; P. O. Danvers; was born in Virginia Dec. 1, 1795; he 
was raised a farmer’s son, and received a limited education ‘at the common schools; his early man- 
hood was spent in farming and various other pursuits. He was twice married, the first time to 
Malinda O’ Rear, a native of Virginia; his second marriage was to Rebecca Walton, of Kentucky, 
who still survives him. In 1836, he came to Tazewell Co., Ill., and settled in Pekin; here he 
remained about nine years; in 1845, he came to McLean Co. and settled the farm now resided 
upon by his widow and youngest son; he died Dec. 31, 1872. Eleven children were the fruit 
of this union—Mary F. (wife of James Rose), Elizabeth W. (wife of Heuson Richmond), Malinda 
T. (married John A. Ewins), William H., Amanda M. (married John Huffman:, Louisa E., 
Rebecca A. (married Robert K. Jones), Jennie E. (married John 8. Popple), James R., Lucilla 
W. (mar ried James Wilson), Eugene L. Mr. Franks was an energetic business man, kind and 
obliging to his neighbors and friends. He never aspired to political preferment, and held 110 
office save that of School Director. 

a L. FRANKS, farmer; P. O. Danvers; was born in Danvers Township, McLean Co., 
1h., Nov, 26, 1854; he was ‘reared on the farm where he now lives, and is the youngest of a family 
of aoa children ; ; in addition to his common-school education, he attended Lincoln College one 
year, when, on account of ill-health, he relinquished his studies ; he has always resided at home . 
with his parents, and for the past four years has operated the farm, in the interests of himself 
and his widowed mother. He was married, Sept. 12, 1878, to Carrie E. Johnston, a native of 
Springfield, I!l. In addition to his farming, he takes much interest in the breeding and rearing 
of fine stock. 

DR. D. C. GIDEON, physician and editor, Danvers ; was born Nov. 27, 1848, on Wolf Creek, 
Sangamon Co., Ill., the first and only child of his parents, Alfred L. and Elizabeth Gideon ; in 
March, 1851, his parents moved to Mount Pulaski, Ill., which town was then the county seat of 
Logan Co.; here he grew up to manhood, attending school; he was 18 years old when he began 
the study of medicine, under the tutelage of his uncle, Dr. John Clark. The Ist day of August, 
1867, in company with Daniel Morgan, he started on horseback for the West; the fall was spent 
in traveling over Missouri and along the Kansas border; returning home early in the winter, he 
continued his medical studies until the following spring, when, on the Ist of May, he again 
started for ihe West, driving a herd of cattle and mules for Milton Patterson, who had sold his 
farm to Jacob Row, who afterward became the father-in-law of Dr. Gideon ; arriving in Jasper 
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Co., Mo., about the 1st of June, he concluded to again look over the State of Missouri; the sum- 
mer was spent in travel, and, in September, he returned to Mount Pulaski, and, on the 27th of 
that month, 1868, was married to Miss Sarah Row, youngest daughter of Jacob and Sarah Row, 
Dr. John Clark officiating; their first child, Alfred, was born June 4, 1869; during the sum- 
mer of 1870, he engaged in farming his land, one mile northeast of Mount Pulaski; this not 
proving of sufficient interest to him, he again rented his farm the next spring and commenced 
the practice of medicine; Feb. 4, 1873, he graduated with honor at the Eclectic Medical Insti- 
tute of Cincinnati, Ohio; their second son, Clark, was born April 6, 1873; after his return 
home, he formed a partnership with his former preceptor, and continued his practice until 
November, 1873, when he again formed a partnership with Dr. W. H. Davis, of Springfield, 
where he removed, and, until the Ist of May, 1874, did a good business; the continued illness 
of his mother kept him by her side until her death, in August, at which time he came back 
to Mount. Pulaski and settled up his business, when, selling his farm to his father, he removed 
to Watseka, Iroquois Co., lll.; here he lived for two years, but, not liking the swamps and sand 
ridges of Iroquois Co., he removed to Danvers, McLean Oo., IIl., March 14, 1877, where he pur- 
chased a comfortable residence, and has since that time had a very good practice. March 29, 
he, together with George Bunn, started a weekly paper, known as the Danvers Independent ; soon 
afterward, Mr. Bunn withdrew, leaving Dr. Gideon editor and proprietor; the paper promises 
to become one of the permanent things of Danvers. Dr. Gideon enjoys an extensive acquaint- 
ance with the professional men of Illinois, and, being yet a young man, has a good chance for 
promotion in his profession. 

J.T. GUNNELL, farmer and stock-dealer; P. O. Danvers ; was born in Christian Co., Ky., 
May 9, 1830; in 1834, his father came West and located in Tazewell Co., Hl., on a quarter- 
section of land, entered the fall previous to hi$ removal; this he improved and sold, and, in 
1837, the family moved to Stout’s Grove (now Danvers Township), McLean Co., where he pur- 
chased and improved 200 acres of land; this farm is still in the possession of the family and is 
managed by the eldest son, J. T. Gunnell; young Gunnell passed his early life upon the farm, 
and, in addition to his common-school education, attended, for a short time, a select school kept 
by Cyrus Ilaines, a Presbyterian minister in the church at Stout’s Grove, and known as Stout’s 
Grove Academy ; after his majority, he engaged in the rearing of sheep for some years handling 
from 1,500 to 2,000 head per annum; he owns 160 acres in Tazewell Co., which he keeps mainly 
for a stock farm. Has held the office of Road Commissioner. So far through life, Mr. Gunnell 
has resisted Cupid’s darts and bids fair to end his days in the enjoyment of single blessedness. 

O. T. HALL, farmer; P. O. Danvers; was born in Rockingham Co., N. H., April 3, 1828 ; 
in 1834, his parents came West to Illinois, stopping for a short time in Chicago ; his father first 
settled permanently where his son now lives, purchasing eighty acres, and, soon after, an 
additional eighty, a part of which is now comprised in the limits of the village of Danvers; he 
was reared a tiller of the soil, and obtained his education in the comnion or subscription schools 
of his boyhood ; he has always remained with his parents. He was married, in December, 1870, 
to Eliza E. Wilson, a native of Indiana; has one child—Gertie Wilson. Owns 240 acres and 
village property. Has held the office of School Trustee and that of Town Clerk four or five 
years. He is one of the substantial business men of his township. 

F. M. HALL, farmer and stock-dealer; P. O. Danvers; was born in Todd Co., Ky., March 
25, 1883; his father, Young Hall, came with his family to Illinois in 1835, and first stopped in 
Washington, Tazewell Co.; in 1836, he came to Stout’s Grove, McLean Co., where he engaged in 
running a saw and corn mill; his son secured to himseif a good education for those days; he 
attended some two or three winters the academy at Stout’s Grove, under the direction of Rev. 
- Cyrus Haines ; he received his first certificate from Prof. C. P. Merriman and taught school the 
winter he was 19 years of age; the following spring, he began breaking prairie with an ox- 
team ; before he was 20, he purchased 130 acres in Dry Grove Township, for which he paid $9 
per acre; this he might have purchased two years before at SI and $1.25 per acre; so successful 
was he in farming, that the first crop.of wheat he raised paid for the land, the breaking and 
fencing included ; he now owns 6U0 acres in McLean Co., requiring some fifteen miles of fen- 
cing to inclose it; Mr. Hall has been very successful in life, and attributes most of his money- 
getting to the successful handling of cattle; his life has been largely devoted to this branch of 
business; he was a personal friend and acquamtance of Abraham Lincoln and Stephen A. 
Douglas, having visited the latter at his home in Washington City; by an extended course of 
reading, he has kept himself posted on the leading topics of the day and is well versed in ancient. 
and modern history ; he has made two trips to Mt. Vernon, Washington City, and spent a week 
at the late Centennial. He was married in 1855 to Jane E. Barnard, of Illinois; has had eight 
children—James F., Lydia R. (wife of Bennett Swarely), Young M., Eva J., living; William, 
Eddie, Jesse, Ella, deceased. Has held the office of School Director. : 

JAMES HAYS, farmer; P. O. Danvers; was born in Knox Co., Ohio, May 4, 1834; he 
obtained a good English education at the common schools, and spent his early life upon his 
father’s farm; at the age of 25 years, he purchased a small farm of fifty-three acres, and 
engaged in farming for himself; in 1864, he came West, to Illinois, and settled in McLean Co., 
near the place where he at present resides. He is the eldest of a family of seven, and is the only 
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member of the family living. He was married Dec. 15, 1858, to Isabel] Murdock, a native of 
Ohio; has three children—-Mary E., Sarah L., Bertha E. He is the son of William and Martha 
(Hood) Hays; his father still lives, having reached an advanced age. He owns eighty acres, well 
improved, valued at. $4,000 ; has held the office of School Director. Mr. Hays is a genial, affable 
gentleman, possessed of rare social qualities, a successful farmer and a kind and obliging neighbor. 
I. D. JAMES, farmer and stock-dealer; P. O. Danvérs; was born in New London Co., 
Conn., A. D. 1812; when he was 16 years of age, his father moved to Western New York ; his 
early life was devoted to farming and the acquisition of an English education ; besides his com- 
mon school education, he attended a select school for some time, in Le Roy, N. Ye after reaching 
m«nhood, he learned the carpenter’s trade ; this he followed a few years, securing from hard labor 
at the bench the means with which to enter a quarter-section of land in Michigan. In the fall 
of 1837, he came West to prospect the country; the broad expanse of the Prairie State capti- 
vated him, and he at once determined to make it his home. Returning to New York, he was 
married, Oct. 2, 1838, to Olive M. Hinsdale; soon after marriage, he came with his young bride, 
and, settling down where they now live, purchased eighty acres and began life in earnest. He 
now owns 570 acres, and deals extensively in stock. By industry and good management he has 
accumulated a vast amount of property; no one more energetic and stirring can be found in the 
community to-day. 
ANDREW JARRETT, farmer; P. O. Danvers; was born in Greenbrier Co., W. Va., Thee. 
17, 1847 ; he was reared a farmer’s boy, and secured only a common-school education; he lost his 
father when but 5 years of age; at the age of 17 years, he took supervision of the farm for his 
mother ; at his majority, he began life for himself; he purchased the homestead as the heirs 
became of age, thus securing for himself a farm of 180 acres in the ‘*Old Dominion.”’ He sold 
out in January, 1877, and the following November came to Illinois, stopping for the winter with 
his mother, near Bloomington. March 1, 1878, he took possession of his present farm, south- 
west of the village of Danvers; owns 200 acres, all in a fine state of improvement, valued at 
$12,000. Ife was married Oct. 5, 1871, to Alice M. Argabrite, a native of West Virginia; has 
three children—Laura, Delta [., Ora J. Ile devotes himself mainly to the rearing of cattle and 
hogs, and has been very successful in his business enterprises. 
aa=— J, WALLACE JOHNSON, farmer and stock-dealer; P.O. Danvers; was born in Monroe 
Co., W. Va, Aug. 27, 1847; he is the son of Caleb and Louisa (Beard) Johnson ; in 1856, his 
father came West to Illinois, and settled upon the farm now owned and occupied by his son; he 
purchased about 600 acres of land in Danvers Township, McLean Co.; this he improved ‘and 
brought to a fine state of cultivation; Wallace was raised a farmer’s son. In addilion to his 
common-school education, he attended for the space of one year Lincoln College, but owing to ill 
health was obliged to relinquish his studies at the end of that time; he returned to the farm and 
has since devoted himself to agricultural pursuits. He now owns 440 acres of the old home- 
stead secured to him by his father-in-law, Richard Rowell. He was married Feb. 7, 1878, to Lois 
Rowell, a native of Illinois; her father is a very prominent and highly-respected citizen of. 
MeLean Co. ; they have one child—-Homer. Mr. Johnson bids fair to became a very successful 
farmer, and will doubtless follow in the footsteps of both his father and father-in-law in Beooming 
one of McLean Co.’s wealthy farmers at no distant day. 
H. M. KENNEDY, farmer and stock-dealer; P.O. Danvers ; was born in Philadelphia, Penn., 
A. D. 1837; his early life was spent in attendance upon the Military Academy, at Brandywine 
Springs, Del., and Jefferson College, Penn. ; at the age of 20 years, he engaged in farming in 
Maryland, and upon his farm the first regular skirmish of the late civil war, occurred ; in 1870, 
he came West to Illinois and settled about one mile south of the village of Danvers, where he at 
present resides; this land had been entered in 1837, and was yet unimproved ; the whole track 
of 480 acres is at present in a high state of cultivation, and, with his fine and substantial improve- 
ments, has been rendered second to none in this whole section; in addition to his extensive 
farming, he rears and deals largely in cattle and hogs, handling annually some $6,000 worth of 
stock. He was married in 1868, to Arabella Buck, a native of Wisconsin; has three children— 
Maxwell K., Sallie B., Sabilla M._ Has held the office of School Director two terms. Mr. Ken- 
nedy is one of the financially solid men of the community; his personal and real estate aggre- 
gating not less than $40,000. 
—JACOB MUSSELMAN, -blacksmith and wagon-shop, Danvers; was born in Baden Baden, 
near the river Rhine, March 7. 1827; he emigrated to America in 1848, and first settled in 
Butler Co., Ohio; soon after coming, a struck a job of harvesting at 25 cents per day; he was 
thus employed fourteen days, working hard and living high on side-meat, . cucumbers, molasses 
and biscuit ; this was served out faithfully every day without change; he soon after engaged to 
work at his trade fora Mr. Fisher at $6 per month; but Fisher failed after some six or eight 
months, and he lost all his wages; this financial disnater left him $16 in debt fora suit of clothes 
contracted ; however, he soon found employment and cleared off the debt; in October, 1853, he 
came to Danvers, where he at present resides; at that time, Bloomington was but a village, 
adorned by only two brick houses; the surrounding country was but sparsely settled; after 
buying his lots, erecting his house and shop, and laying i in asmall supply of material, ‘he had 
but 1 cent left. He was married in 1853 to Melinda Erisman, a native of Hesse, Germany ; ; 
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eight children have been born to them—Henry, William, John, Henry, Frederick, Louis, Charles, 
Mary; these are all living excepting the first son named Henry. He has held the office of Road 
Commissioner one or two terms. 

“HENRY NAFZIGER, farmer; P. O. Danvers; was born in Wurtemberg, Germany, A. D. 
1832. Wis early life was that of a farmer’s son, and his education was obtained at the common 
schools. In 1847, the family emigrated to America, his father settling in McLean Co., a short 
distance southwest of Danvers, on the farm now owned and occupied by his son. On reaching 
his majority, Henry left home, and labored as a farm-hand some two years. He then rented the 
homestead, and began farming for himself. In 1865, he purchased the homestead, containing 
200 acres, and this he has increased by successive purchases, until he now owns 350 acres, valued 
at $18,000. He was married, in 1855, to Helen Nafziger, a native of Germany; has six chil- 
dren—Robert, Erurua, John, Fred, Albert, Jacob; three deceased. Has held the office of Com- 
missioner of Highways nine years, and that of School Director for the past eight years. TIlis 
finely-improved farm exhibits the industry and enterprise so frequently noticed among that class 
of our foreign population. 

. PARKHURST, physician and druggist, Danvers; was born in Windsor Co., Vt., A. D. 
1823. His early life was passed upon the farm, with such experiences as are common to farm- 
ers’ boys. In addition to his common-school education. he was preparing for college at Phillips 
Academy, Andover, Mass., but did not enter college. In 1847, he began the study of medicine, 
and attended his first course at Pittsfield, Mass.; his second at Woodstock, Vt., and, in 1851, 
graduated at Buffalo Medical University. Prior to graduating, he practiced some two years in 
Otsego, Mich., and, soon after completing his studies, located in Prairieville. Here he remained 
till July, 1858, when he located in Danvers, his present residence. In addition to his extensive 
practice, he owns and operates the only drug store in the village.’ He was married, Jan. 1, 1854, 
to C. L. Skillman, a native of New Jersey. Three children have been born to them; none are 
now living. By his own personal exertions, he has accumulated a competency, and is the lead- 
ing practitioner of the community. 

WILLIAM PAUL, farmer and stock-dealer; P.O. Danvers; was born in Knox Co., Ohio, 
April 29, 1827. Heis the son of James and Sarah (Bain) Paul. He was reared a farmer’s 
son, and secured his education at the common schools. When l9 years of age, he began life for 
himself as a farmer, In 1851, he came to Illinois. In company with Harrison and Hughes, he 
bought 1,600 head of sheep, Mr. Paul owning one-third interest in the flock. In the fall of 1852, 
he purchased 240 acres in Dry Grove Township. This he improved and resided upon until 1856. 
In 1858, he purchased 116 acres of his present homestead. He now owns 825 acres in Danvers 
Township, and an undivided half-interest in 238 acres in Allin Township. In April, 1858, he 
went to Texas, and sojourned in that State till March, 1861. He was first married, in 1846, to 
Elizabeth A. Bell, a native of Ohio. She died in March, 1847. His second marriage occurred 
in October, 1861, to M. L. Harrison, of Ohio. Had one child from first marriage. From second 
wedlock, three children—Mary B., Nannie E., Sadie R. Has held the office of Road Commis- 
sioner and that of School Director. He deals quite largely in cattle and hogs. For a number of 
years, he devoted himself largely to the rearing and improving of sheep. 

JOHN PERRY, farmer and stock-dealer; P. O. Danvers; was born in Jessamine Co., Ky., 
Nov. 18, 1825. His early life was passed upon the farm, and his education was limited toa 
a short attendance upon the common schools. His father eame West to Illinois in 1836, and set- 
tled in what is now Dry Grove Township. John remained at home till he was 20 years of age, 
when he started in life for himself. He began working as a farm-hand at $10 per month, but 
soon rented and farmed for himself. In 1849, he purchased his first land, 160 acres. the south- 
east quarter of Sec. 36, Danvers Township ; here he made his farm and has since resided; this 
he has since increased by successive purchases, until he now owns 1,300 acres, valued at $70,000. 
He was married, in 1850. to Susanna Hiate, a native of Illinois; she died in April, 1870. fe 
was again married, in 1872, to Mrs. Sarah M. Bethel, a native of Illinois; eight children were 
born from first wedlock, five daughters and three sons; from second marriage, he has three 
daughters. He deals quite extensively in horses, cattle and hogs, and very largely in sheep of 
a high grade. fle has not sought political distinction, but has avoided office-holding. Has been 
School Director a number of terms. 

* SAMUEL PERRY, farmer and stock-dealer; P.O. Danvers; was born in Jessamine Co., 
Ky., April 24, 1834; he is the son of John ind Charity (Hayes) Perry. In 1886, his father 
came West to Illinois, and settled in McLean Co. Here, Samuel grew to manhood, with such 
experiences as are common to a farmer’s son; his education was limited to the common schools. 
He remained at home until he reached his major'ty, when he engaged to work for an older 
brother, at $20 per month. He has devoted his entire life, so far, to agricultural pursuits, He 
was married, in November, 1863, to Rebecca Hiatt, a native of Illinois; two children have 
been born to them, but death has deprived them of both. He owns 220 acres of land in Dan- 
vers and Dry Grove Townships, valued at $11,000. He handles considerable stock, in the way 
of cattle and hogs. Mr. Perry has never been an aspirant for official honors, and though once 
elected to office, paid his fine rather than serve. He is noted for his strict integrity and upright- 
ness of life, and for his fair and honorable dealing with all men. 
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— JOHN S. POPPLE, birdware merchant and insurance agent, Danvers; was born in Boston, 
England, Jan. 24, 1841. He emigrated with his parents to America in August, 1851, the 
family first settling in Oswego, N.Y. His father, Samuel Popple, was a minister of the Method- 
ist Church, and died in Watertown, N. Y., in 1855. John S. attended school in Oswego, and 
secured to himself a good English education. The family came to Bloomington, IIl., and in 
1860, to Danvers. During the residence of the family in Bloomington, John worked in the 
Eagle Mills, and, on coming to Danvers, followed milling ten years in the Danvers Mills. In 
1870, he went to Chicago and was a student in Prof. Palmer’s Musical Academy two sessions, 
and, for five years, devoted himself to teaching both vocal and instrumental] music. In 1875, ia 
connection with his brother, M. Luther Popple, he bought the hardware stock of William Estes, 
in Danvers, and the firm of Popple Bros., was established. They conduct the only hardware 
establishment in the village. He was married June 4, 1868, to Jennie E. Franks, a native of 
Danvers, Ill.; has one child—Edwin G. He is agent for the Attna, Underwriters, Hartford, 
Pheenix and Rockford Insurance Companies; also, Secretary of the Danvers Mutual Insurance 
Company, and the Rock Creek Fair Association. ; 

ED. L. PRICE, farmer and grain dealer; P.O. Lilly, Tazewell Co.; was born in Urbana, Ohio, 
April 15,1844. Heis the son of Rev. Hugh R. and Ann (Thomas) Price. His father is a native of 
Wales, and a minister of the PresbyterianChurch. Ed. L.spent his early life in attendarice upon the 
schools of his native city. In 1859, the family moved to Bloomington, McLean Co., IIl.; here his 
father was Pastor of the First Presbyterian Church about seven years; here E. L. attended the 
public schools, and, later, was a student in the model department of the State Normal School. in 
1862, he enlisted in Co. F, 68th Regt. I. V. I. and was in the service five months. In 1864, he 
re-enlisted in Co. B, 145th Regt. I. V. I., and remained in the service till the close of the war. 
On his return from the war, he engaged with Krum & Robinson, of Bloomington, in purchasing 
grain, and as foreman iu the lumber yard. In the fall of 1872, he moved to his farm in Danvers 

\ Township, and engaged in farming four years. In the fall of 1876, he formed a copartnership 
with I. R. Krum, under the firm name of Krum & Price, for the purchasing of grain and the sale 
of lumher, at Lilly, Tazewell Co. This, in connection with farming, he has since conducted. 
He was married in 1868 to Emma M. Miichetl, a native of Illinois; has two children—Helen L., 
Hugh M. Owns 120 acres valued at $6,000; also one-half interest in the business at Lilly. 

R. ROBINSON, contractor and builder, Danvers; was born in Shelby Co., Ohio, Oct. 30. 
1832; his early life was that of a farmer’s son, and his education was obtained at the common 
schools; he remained at home till 25 years of age, engaged in farming the homestead. In 1859, 
he went to Gentry Co., Mo., where he purchased a farm of forty acres, but, owing to the exigen- 
cies of the war, remained but a short time; leaving Missouri, he came to Danvers, McLean Co., 
Ill., and soon after coming engaged in carpentering with P. W. Rhodecap; he continued as 
‘‘jour’’ workman some eight or nine years; he then engaged in contracting and building on his 
own responsibility. He was married in 1854 to Sarah E. Cory, a native of Ohio; has three 
children—Cory E., Frank L., Hattie Jean. Still owns his land in Missouri, and the best city 
property in the village of Danvers; his property has been accumulated by his own personal 
exertions. Heis the son of Samuel and Elizabeth (Sturm) Robinson; his father was one of 
the early settlers of Shelby Co., Ohio, having settled there when the surrounding country was 
one unbroken wilderness. 

_ ee ROWELL, farmer; P. O. Danvers; was born in Ilaverhill, N. H., May 20, 1831; his 
youth and early manhood was passed upon the farm; his education was confined to the common 
schools, and was somewhat limited even in that respect. By an extended course of reading, 
however, he has accumulated a vast fund of knowledge, and but few men are more thoroughly 
posted in ancient and modern history than Mr. Rowell. In 1849, the family came to Illinois, 
and settled in Dry Grove Township, McLean Co. At the age of 18 years, he began life for him- 
self. On the death of his father, he returned to the old homestead, and cared for his widowed 
mother and the younger members of the family. He built his present residence in the spring of 
1854. and it became at once headquarters for the family. He was marricd Nov. 10, 1869, to 
Lavinia Carlock, a native of Woodford Co., Hl.; she is the daughter of Abraham W. Carlock, 
familiarly known as the *‘ Old Democrat; three daughters bless and enliven their household— 
Lilly E., Laura B., Lulu J. Owns 120 acres valued at $7,200. Was held the office of School 
Trustee for the past twelve years; also those of Road Commissioner and School Director, each a 
number of terms. 

C. C. ROWELL, merchant, Danvers; was born in Haverhill, Grafton Co., N. H., Dec. 11, 
1836; his early life was passed upon the farm; at the age of six, ho went to live with an uncle, 
and remained with him until he was 14 years of age; in the summer of 1849, he came with the 
family to Illinois, his father settling on the east side of Dry Grove, on what is now known as 
the John McCullough farm; about two years after coming, his father died, and he, with his 
brothers, first. sought to procure a home for their widowed mother; in 1854, he began life for 
himself, working as a farm-hand for I. D. Janes, at $12.50 per month; so faithful was he in the 
discharge of his duties, that at the close of the year Mr. Janes rewarded him with pay at $15 
per month instead of $12.50; he next went to lowa and spent some months clerking in a store ; 
returning to Danvers, he entered the employ of lra Abbott an clerked for him two years, not 
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losing a day. In the spring of 186], he was married to Margaret Rayburn, a native of Dan- 
vers, Ill.; after marriage, he farmed two years, and then became a partner with George Bunn 
in the grocery trade; at the close of one year, his brother Frank bought out Bunn’s interest, 
and the firm of C. C. Rowell & Co. was established; in 1876, Seymour Case became his partner, 
and two years later, G. L. Johnson. Has three children—Katie, William S., Charles C., Jr. 
Has held the office of Commissioner of Highways three years, School Treasurer four years, City 
Clerk two years. 

THOMAS II. SHORTHOSE, farmer and stock-dealer ; P.O. Danvers; was born in Stafford- 
shire, England, A. D. 1818; his early life was passed upon the farm, and his education derived 
from the common schools; in 1849, he, with his brothers John L. and Ilerbert, emigrated to 
America and first settled near Zanesville, Ohio, and engaged in farming; in the spring of 1852, 
he came West to Illinois, and was a resident of the village of Danvers about six months; in the 
fall of 1852, he purchased 136 acres of land about two and three-fourths miles southwest of the 
village; here he has since resided, engaged in agricultural pursuits and the rearing of stock ; 
he at present owns 451 acres in McLean Co., finely improved, valued at $25,000; also 245 
acres in Jasper Co., Mo. Ife was married, in 1852, to Rosanna Frazier, a native of Virginia ; 
she died in October, 1876; four children were the fruits of this union—Ann E., Emma, 
William, Bessie J.; of these, Ann E. and Bessie J. are deceased. He has held the office of 
Road Commissioner and School Director a number of terms. ._ He deals quite extensively in fine 
cattle und a high grade of hogs; he has been very successful as a farmer, and through industry 
and energy hag accumulated a large competency. 

JOHN SLOAN, Roadmaster [. B. & W. R. R.; was born in Neury, County Down, Ireland, 
in December, 1840; his parents emigrated to America in 1842, and first settled in Canada; in 
1852, the family came to Joliet, Will Co., Il].; after a residence of about twenty years, his 
parents moved to Pekin, Tazewell Co., where they at present reside; he obtained his education 
at the common schools and has spent the greater portion of his life actively engaged in railroad- 
ing; during the years 1862, 1863, 1864 and 1865, he. was engaged in boating on the I. & M. 
Canal; in 1872, he was first appointed Roadmaster of the I., B. & W. R. R., but by a subse- 
quent change in the officers of the road, lost his position; he was re-appointed in 1878, and 
still holds the position; in 1871, he moved to Danvers, where he has since resided. He was 
married in November, 1870, to Elizabeth Henry, a native of MeLean Co.; has three children— 
Mary E., Bertha E., Theresa A. Has been a member of the Board of Village Trustees for the 
past six years, and is also a member of the present Board. < 

JOSEPH STUCKEY, minister; P.O. Danvers; was born in Alsace, France, July, A. D. 
1825; he was raised upon a farm, and his education was limited to the common schools. In 
1830, his parents emigrated to America, and settled in Butler Co., Ohio; here he grew to man- 
hood ; in 1850, he came West, to Illinois, and, purchasing some two hundred acres of land in 
Danvers Township, McLean Co., settled, and began the labor of opening up a farm; here he 
remained until 1876, when he removed to the village of Danvers, where he now resides. Ina 
1860, under a sense of duty, he began the study of the Holy Scriptures, with a view to entering 
upon the work of the ministry ; in 1865, he entered regularly upon the work in which he has 
since been engaged; he is a minister of far more than ordinary ability, and is Pastor of a large 
and influential Mennonite Church, some three miles north of Danvers, as well as of other 
churches in this and adjoining counties. He was married, Dec. 28, 1844, to Barbara Roth, 
born near Paris, France; has two children—Phoebe and Christian R. Owns 200 acres, valued 
at $6.000, besides village property and an interest in a boot and shoe store in Danvers, con- 
ducted by his son. Has held the office of School Director ten years, and that of Road Commis- 
sioner six years. 

7 CHRISTIAN STRUBHAR, farmer; P.O Danvers; was born in Danvers Township, McLean 
Co., Ill., June 13, 1844; his father, John Strubhar, emigrated from France and settled in Dan- 
vers Township as early as 1839. He obtained a fair education at the common schools, and spent 
his early life upon his father’s farm. At his majority, he began life for himself, farming land 
rented of his father; in 1874, he purchased forty acres of his present farm; this he has since 
increased to one hundred and sixty. He was married Feb. 22, 1866, to Magdalena Ehrismaun, 
a native of Dlinois; has two children—Samuel, Lydia. Has held the offices of School Director, 
Commissioner of Highways, and at present holds the office of School Trustee for Danvers Town- 
ship. His finely-improved farm bespeaks for him a thrift and enterprise which is characteristic 
of our best class of well-to-do farmers. 

C. J. WHEELER, miller; P. O. Danvers; was born in Salem, Rockingham Co., N. H., Nov. 
15, 1828; he is the son of Abitha and Mary E. (Gordon) Wheeler; his early life was that of a 
farmer's son, and his education was limited to an attendance upon the common schools. In 
1837, he came, with the family, to Ilinois, his father locating near the present village of Dan- 
vers ; four years after coming, the father died, and young Wheeler, the oldest son, labored for 
the support of his widowed mother and the rest of the family. At the age of 18 years, he went 
out from home and engaged in labor as a farm-hand, at $8 per month; he followed farming in 
this manner until he reached the age of 28 years. In 1866, he purchased forty acres of land 
and engaged in improving it. In 1869, he traded his land for one-half interest in the Danvers 
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Mills, now owned by Wheeler & Fanson. He was married in 1858, to Jane A. Boggs, a native 
of [Ninois; has six children—Ifelen E., Frank, Harvey, Lizzie, Earl, Ora. Mr. Wheeler has 
never aspired to office, and has held only that of Roadmaster. 

CORODON WINSLOW, retired farmer; P.O. Danvers; was born in Rutland Co., Vt., July 
1, 1817; he lost his mother when but 10 years of age, and his father two year: later. His father 
was a man addicted to the use of strong drink, and left, at his death, to his seven orphaned boys 
the patrimony of a beggar. After the death of the parents, the family was scattered abont in 
such homes as each could procure for himself. His education was, as a matter of course,-very 
limited ; Mr. Winslow set about life with a determination to make the most out of it that was 
possible; by industry and hard labor, he accumulated about $700 when he reached the age of 23 
years ; in 1840, he came to Hartford, Licking Co., Ohio; here he purchased 100 acres of land 
and engaged in farming; hard times setting in upon him, he lost most of the money invested, as 
he could not meet the deferred payments as they fell due, and was obliged to give up his pur- 
chase; in 1851, he came to Illinois, and, in 1852, he pre-empted the quarter-section now owned 
by him in Danvers Township; this he improved and cultivated till April, 1874, when he built 
himself a residence and moved to the village of Danvers. He was married, in 1843, to Sarah 
Ann Wheaton, a native of New Jersey ; has had six children—Corintha A., William F., Mary E., 
living ; two daughters and one son died in infancy. Has held the office of Road Commissioner 
and School Director. He owns 160 acres, worth $8,000, and has ready money besides. 
-=—~PROF. JOHN P. YODER, Principal of Schools, Danvers; was born in Juniata Co., Va., 
Sept. 4, 1845; he is the son of Elias and Lydia (Plank) Yoder. In 1848, the family came West 
to I}linois, aud first settled in Woodford Co.; in 1850, his father moved into McLean Co., near 
Brown’s Grove. Here young Yoder spent his early life upon the farm, and secured to himself a 
good English education at the common schools; during his minority, he learned the carpenter's 
trade under the instruction-of his father; this he followed at different periods in life. Feb. 3, 
1865, he enlisted in the United States service asa private in Co. A, 150th Regt. I. V. L., and 
served till January, 1866. In 1867, he entered the State Normal University at Normal, from 
which he graduated in 1871; during his attendance, he taught the winters of 1868, 1869 and 
1870 in Danvers Township ;.after completing the course, he became Principal of the Blne Island 
Schools, remaining one year; the winter of 1873-74, he taught a session in Dry Grove Township ; 
in the fall of 1875, he was chosen Principal of the Danvers Schools, a position he still holds. 
Under his supervision, a course of study has been arranged, the schools graded, and the first 
class graduated April 9, 1879. He was married Dee. 28, 1875, to Rebecca Lautz, a native of 
Illinois ; has two children—Lydia J. and Arthur E. He is at present a member of the Board of 
Village Trustees, and a Director of the Danvers Library and Literary Association. Prof. Yoder 
has proved himself a workman that needeth not to be ashamed, both at the bench and in the 
schoolroom. 


LAWNDALE TOWNSHIP. 


JOUN W. ABBOTT, farmer and stock-raiser; P. O. Lexington; the subject of this sketch 
was born in Culpeper Co., Va., Nov. 18, 1880; came to Licking Co., Ohio, with his parents in 
1831, and, in 1852, he came to McLean Co., [ll., where he has since resided; has been a resi- 
dent of Lawndale Township for thirteen years, and owns a beautiful farm in the township, 
which comprises 108 acres, all of which is under a good state of cultivation. Mr. Abbott has 
held the offices of Township Clerk, Assessor and Commissioner of Highways. His union with 
Melinda White was celebrated Sept. 4, 1856; Mrs. Abbott was born in Tippecance Co., Ind., 
March 24, 1834; from this union there are nine children, all of whom are living, viz., Mary T., 
James C., Charles E., Elmer E., Julia A., Eliza E., Judson A., Lena M. and a babe, two weeks 
old. Mr. Abbott is son of A. and E, Abbott, both of whom are living in Towanda Township; 
they celebrated their golden wedding April 9, 1879; there were present nearly one hundred 
friends and relatives; there were eight children, thirteen grandchildren and one great-grand- 
child present. The old people bid fair to live many years yet. 

MARTIN BATTERTON, farmer and stock-raiser, Sec. 82; P. O. Lexington; one of the 
pioneers of Lawndale Township; born in Madison Co., Ky., Sept. 29, 1857; son of Abraham 
and Susanna Batterton, who came to Madison Co., Ky., during the Revolutionary war in 1783. 
Martin Batterton came to this ‘township in Jannary, 1834, and is now living upon the land 
the improvements of which he bought at that date; when he located here, there were only five 
families living in what is now Lawndale Township; he and his wife are now the oldest residents 
of the township; assisted in the organization of the same, and held offices of trust soon after. 
He was united in marriage with America Taylor Oct. 10, 1836; three children were the fruit of 
this union, of whom two are now living—Mrs. T. B. Kilgore, whose sketch appears in this work, 
and Mrs. A. J. Moon, now living in Lexington, this county; their only son, Ira A. Batterton, 
was assassinated in Vicksburg because he was a Union man, and nobly and fearlessly expressed 
his Union principles through the columns of the Vicksburg Herald, which at that time was ably 
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edited by him. He served in Co. K, 8th I. V. 1 , until he was mustered out of service to accept 
the position of Adjutant. After the fall of Vickshurg, he started the above paper, which was 
the cause of his death, upon July 14, 1865. Mr. Batterton owns 280 acres of land, free from 
incumbrance and under a good state of improvement; the above property being accumulated by 
his own hard labor, industry and economy,in which he has been nobly assisted by his amiable wife. 

CYRUS H. BENSON, farmer and stock-raiser, Sec. 22; P. O. Potosi. The subject of this 
sketch is one of the leading and prominent men of Lawndale Township; was born in McLean 
Co., Ill., Sept. 16, 1835; has been a resident of Lawndale Township ten years; he has held the 
offices of Supervisor, Assessor and Commissioner of Highways, in all of which he faithfully dis- 
charged his duty. He was united in marriage with Lucy A. Rowell June 8, 1864; there were 
two children from this union—Edward M. and Lucy A. Served three years in the war of the 
rebellion; enlisted Sept. 1, 1861, and was discharged Sept. 1, 1864; was in the engagements of 
Fort Donelson, Shiloh, Vicksburg, and a number of lesser engagements. Mr. Benson was again 
married March 16, 1871, to Mary E. Denman, whose father now lives in White Oak Township, 
and who has been a resident of McLean Co. for over fifty years; from this union, there are four 
children—Arthur D., Mary, James R. and Roy, all of whom are living. Mr. Benson owns 160 
acres of land, which is nicely improved. 

JAMES P. BENSON, farmer and stock-raiser, Sec. 36; P. O. Potosi; one of the enterpris- 
ing young farmers of Lawndale Township, and son of James and Pollie A. Benson, who came to 
McLean Co. at an early day. The subject of this sketch was born in McLean Co., Ill., Aug. 21, 
1847 ; owns eighty acres of well improved land, which he has made by his own exertions. Mr. 
Benson is a single man, and one of the reading men of the township; has a well-selected library, 
which he has bought from time to time, as his means would permit. 

JESSE M. BENSON, farmer and stock-raiser, Sec. 36; P. O. Lexington; one of the prom- 
inent farmers of Lawndale Township ; was born in McLean Co., III., Nov. 12, 1839, where he has 
since resided. Served three years in the army during the war of the rebellion, and was at 
engagements of Fort Donelson, Shiloh, Vicksburg, and a number of lesser engagements ; enlisted 
in the springof 1861, in Co. G, 17th I. V. 1., and served with distinction until his discharge, 
which occurred in July, 1864. In 1869, Mr. Benson bought 160 acres of wild prairie land, 
which he has improved until he now owns one of the prettiest places in Lawndale Township. 
He was married to Elizabeth W. Conger Sept. 22, 1864; from this marriage there are four chil- 
dren, allof whom are now living—Nancy, John F., Bruce and Franklin. Benjamin Conger, 
father of Mrs. Jesse Benson, is now living with his daughter; he is believed to.be the oldest 
living inhabitant of McLean Co., having come to the county in 1821, where he has since 
resided. 

HENRY L. BOURQUIN, farmer and stock-raiser, Sec. 23; P.O. Potosi. The subject of 
this sketch was born in the canton of Berne, Switzerland, Nov. 15, 1816; landed in America 
June 18, 1833; lived in Philadelphia a short time; then moved to Columbiana Co., Ohio. and 
from there to McLean Co., Ill., in 1840; lived in McLean Co. but a short time, when he moved 
to Peoria, where he lived twelve years ; since that time, Mr. Bourquin has lived in Kansas and the 
northern part of Peoria Co.; he came to Lawndale Township in 1867, where he has since resided. 
He was united in marriage with Mary A. Grosjohn in 1886; they have six children—Peter, 
Charles, Francis, Susanna, Harriet and Mary. Mr. Bourquin owns 160 acres of land, all under 
a good state of cultivation. ‘ 

HON. JOHN CASSEDY, furming and stock-raising, Sec. 7; P.O. Lexington. The subject of 
this sketch is a native of New York, was born July 7, 1827; came to McLean County in 1851, and 
entered 200 acres of Jand, returning the same year to his native State. In August of 1855, he 
again came to McLean County, and settled on the land he had entered in 1851, where he has 
since resided. He has been adding from time to time to what he entered until he now owns 742 
acres of land, all of which is under cultivation. Mr. Cassedy has held a great many positions 
of honor and trust. Among the local offices held by Mr. Cassedy might be mentioned those of 
Justice of the Peace, Township Trustee. Township Clerk, etc. He was the first and isthe present 
Supervisor; in all of these offices he well and faithfully served his constituents. In 1872, the 
people of McLean County called upon him to represent them in their State Legislature, which 
be faithfully and honorably did. The following resolution was brought forward by Mr. Cassedy, 
which passed both Houses: 


Resolution.— Whereas, the Constitution of the United States makes it the duty of Congress to regulate commerce 
between the States; therefore, resolved, by the House of Representatives, the Senate concurring herein, that our 
Senators be instructed, and our Representatives in Congress be requested to use aii lawful means 10 procure a law of 
Congress preventing railroads or transportation companies, doing business through or between the States, from making 
unjust charges or discriminations for such service. 


Mr. Cassedy assisted in the organization of Lawndale Township, and proposed the name the 
township now bears. He was united in marriage with Mary A. Brown February 2, 1857. Miss 
Brown was born in Sangamon Co., Ill., July 18, 1838. By this union there are six children, 
all of whom are now living, viz.: John F., Annie M., Minnie F., Cora B., Iona M. and Ida L. 

LEWIS DECKER, farmer, Section 25; P.O. Potosi. The subject of this sketch is son of 
George J. and Margaret Decker, who came from Bavaria to America in 1832; lived in Pennsyl- 
vania thirty-two years, and in New York City four years. Jn the last named place the subject of 
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this sketch was born, November 5, 1844. Hehas been a resident of Lawndale Tp. six years; is 
one of the prominent men of the township, and takes a deep interest in education, books and 
papers; has a complete library, which he has bought from time to:time as his means would 
admit of his doing. 

JOHN HICKEY. ‘armer and stock-raiser, Section 8; P. O. Lexington. The subject of this 
sketch was born in Tipperary County, Parish of Holy Cross, Ireland, June 26, 1838; is son of 
Michael O. and Catherine Ilickey. Mr. Hickey came to America in 1856, lived in New Jersey 
for two anda halfyears, at which time he came to Lawndale Township, in 1868, where he has since 
resided. Mr. Hickey’s farm is nicely improved, and consists of 320 acres. He deals in hogs 
and cattle, and is one of the enterprising men of Lawndale Township. 

GEORGE W. HISER, farmer, Sec. 4; P.O. Lexington. The subject of this sketch is son 
of James and Elmira Hiser; he was born in Wayne ‘o., Ind., Feb 7, 1854; the year his father ° 
came to McLean Co.; they lived in Dry Grove Township until their removal to Lawndale Town- 
ship, which occurred in the spring of 1866. Mr. Hiser has four good horses, and deals largely 
in Poland, China and Berkshire hogs. 

THOMAS B. KILGORE. farmer and stock-raiser, Sec. 26; P. O. Lexington; born in Frank- 
lin Co., Ohio, March 23, 1840, where he resided until 1867, removing to Illinois in March of 
that year, locating in Lawndale Township, this county. Mr. Kiser has served as Supervisor 
three terms, and has held other minor offices; owns 480 acres of farm lands in Lawndale Town- 
ship. Married in April, 1867, to Miss Mary E. Batterton, who was born in Lawndale Township ; 
her father, Martin Batterton, was one of the early settlers; three children by this union—John 
M., Lizzie M. and Maud B. Mr. Kilgore enlisted in Co. K, 1st Ohio C., in August, 1861, and 
served until the expiration of his term of service, and was mustered out in October, 1864; he 
participated in the following battles: Corinth, Perryville, Stone River, Chickamauga, Rocky 
Face Ridge, Resaca, Kenesaw Mountain, Peach-tree Creek, Atlanta and many other skirmishes. 
Member of Bethesda Lodge, No. 661, A., F. & A. M., at Potosi. 

FREDERICK W. KNIGIIT, farmer and stock-raiser, Sec. 27; P. O. Lexington. The subject 
of this sketch was born in Caledonia Co., Vt., Jan. 16, 1855; came to McLean Co. when a child 
3 years of age, where he has since resided; has been a resident of Lawndale Township for five 
years. He and his uncle, J. W. Arnold, own and farm 320 acres of land, and are engaged in 
raising Norman horses, they having quite a number of this valuable breed. : He was united in 
marriage with Marv A. Arnold Feb 26, 1877; they have one child—Carl F., born Dec. 19, 1877. 

WILLIAM B. KNIGHT, farmer, Sec. 36; P.O. Potosi; ,was born in McLean Co., IIl., Feb. 
22, 1855, and is the son of M. H. and E. D. Knight, who came to the county more than forty 
years ago. Mr. W. B. Knight is now living on part of the estate of the late M.H. Knight. Was 
married to Sarah J. Mitchell Feb. 10, 1878. Mr. Knight is an enterprising young man, and 
bids fair to become one of the first men of Lawndale Township. 

JAMES McNAB, farmer and dealer in stock, Sec. 11; P.O. Fairbury. The subject of this 
sketch was born in Livingston Co., N. Y., Aug. 15, 1830, and came to Lawndale Township April 
12, 1874; he is the son of John and Annie McNab, who came from Scotland to New York in 
1800; they were the parents of thirteen children; James, the subject of this sketch, and his 
brother Malcom, being twins; their mother’s maiden name was Annie McIntyre; there are 
eleven of the children now living—Christian, Peter, John, Daniel, Malcom, James, Margaret, 
Allen, Isabel, Alexander B. and Joseph; the names of those deceased were Helen and Mary. 
Mr. James McNab owns 160 acres of land, which is well improved, and which he has earned by 
his own exertions, 

HARVEY MOON, farmer and stock-raiser, Sec. 8; P. O. Lexington. The subject of this 
sketch was born in Madison Co., Ohio, Nov. 20. 1822; came to McLean Co. in 1861, and to 
Lawndale Township in 1865; owns 240 acres of land all under enltivation. Mr. Moon deals 
largely in cattle and hogs. He was united in marriage with Sarah A. Stroup, Dec. 31, 1843; 
there were twelve children from this union, eleven of whom are now living—Volney, Arthur, 
Harvey, Rosanna, Naomi. John, Albert, Jane, William, Jonathan and Jacob. Aaron (deceased) 
was in the 94th I. V.1.; died at Benton Barracks in 1864. 

GEORGE W. MYERS, farmer and stock-raiser; P. O. Fairbury; one of the large land 
owners of Lawndale Township; was born in LeLean Co., IIl., Nov. 23, 1836, and where he has 
since lived; owns 558 acres of land, and is the present Township Assessor. He was united in 
marriage, with Annie M. Woodard, in 1856; she was born in Muskingum Co., Ohio, April 1, 
1837; from this union there was one child—Franklin P.—born June 10, 1857, and died Sept. 
10, 1857. 

SHELTON SMITH, farming and steck-raising, Sec. 19; P. O. Lexington; one of the pio- 
neers of Lawndale Township; came, with his father, from Switzerland Co., Ind., in the fall of 
1834, being then but nine years of age; he has since resided in the township; was Justice of 
the Peace previous to township organization ; assisted in the organization of the township, and 
has been Supervisor for seven years; was also the first Township Collector. John Smith, father 
of the subject of this sketch, came from Maryland, and died upon. the farm now owned by 
Shelton Smith, in the 77th year of his age. Mr. Smith now owns 560 acres of land, all of which 
is under a good state of cultivation. There never has been a lien or mortgage on the land now 
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owned by Mr. Smith, since it was entered by his father in 1839—a fact of which Mr. Smith is 
justly proud. The subject of this sketch was born in Switzerland Co., Ind., in 1825. His union 
with Malinda Powell was celebrated Nov. 16, 1851, and it is greatly owing to this good woman’s 
economy and advice, that the subject of this sketch owes his success in life. From the union 
of Shelton Smith and Mary Powell, there were seven children, tive of whom are now living— 
Emma, Lou, Lottie, Shelton L. and Albert; the names of those deceased were Harper and 
Cassandra. Mr. Smith’s mother, aged 89, is now living; is a sprightly woman for her age, and 
is in possession of all her faculties, 

ROBERT M. VANCE, farmer and stock-raiser, Sec. 8; P.O. Lexington. The subject of 
this sketch is one of the old settlers of Lawndale Township; was born in Adams Co., Ohio, June 
9, 1821, where he lived until the fall of 1852, at which time he moved to McLean Co., Il; lived 
“near Pleasant Hil) for four years. then came to Lawndale Township, where he has since resided. 
On first coming to the township, Mr. Vance bought eighty acres of wild prairie land, to which 
he has since added eighty acres, until at the present he owns 160 acres, all nicely improved. 
He was united in marriage with Melissa Jennings Nov. 19, 1845; she was born in Adams Co., 
Ohio, March 31, 1826. From this union there were nine children, all of whom are now living— 
Virginia, James M., Naomi, Salonia, Robert, Nora, Franklin, Ella and William M. 

SAMUEL A. VANCE, farmer and stock-raiser, Sec. 3; P. O. Weston; one of the prominent 
Republicans of Lawndale Township; was born in Adams Co., Ohio, July 9, 1818, where he 
resided until 1849; he then moved to Scioto Co., Ohio, in 1849, and lived there until his removal 
to Lawndale Township, which occurred in 1858. Mr. Vance owns 160 acres of nicely-improved 
land, which he has made by his own exertions His marriage with Sabra Stout occurred Jan. 
23, 1844; she was born in Adams Co., Ohio, April 23, 1825. From this union there were eight 
children, six of whom are now living—Albert B., John A., Cora A., Misha A., Charles D. and 
Avirda M. The names of those deceased were Monroe C, and Jamie 8. 

EDWARD M. WHITE, farmer, Sec. 11; P. O. Lexington. The subject of this sketch isa 
son of G. C. and J. A. White, whose biography appears in this work, and who were pioneers of 
McLean Co. ; was born in Tippecanoe Co., Ind., Sept. 17, 1845. Mr. White is one of the leading 
Republicans of Lawndale Township; owns 160 acres of nicely-improved land. ' 

JOHN 3. WHITE, farmer and stock-raiser, Sec. 11; P.O. Lexington; one of the large land- 
holders of Lawndale Township;.was born in Tippecanoe Co.. Ind., Ang. 17, 1837; came to 
McLean Co. in 1850, and has been a resident of the connty ever since; moved to Lawndale 
Township March 20, 1862. The subject of this sketch is the son of George C. and Julia A. 
White. His mother died March 25, 1865. ‘The father is still alive, and lives in Towanda Town- 
ship; he is 76 yeurs old, in good health, and in possession of all his faculties. Mr. White owns 
one of the best improved farms in McLean Co., which consists of 252 acres. He was united in 
marriage with Theresa Hamilton April 18, 1868. There are two children from this union— 
Clarence M., born Dec. 30, 1868, and Morry H., born July 30, 1878. Mrs. White was born in 
Brown Co., Ohio, June 18, 1847. 

LYTLE R. WILEY, farmer and stock-raiser, Sec. 33; P. O. Lexington. The subject of this 
sketch is one of the oldest living settlers of McLean Co.; was born in Garrard Co., Ky., Nov. 7, 
1815, and came to Indiana with his father when but a child; came to McLean Co., Ill., with his 
parents, in the fall of 1835, where he has since lived; assisted in the organization of Lawndale 
and Martin Townships. He now owns.1,020 acres of good, tillable land. There has never 
been a mortgage or lien on the land since in came into his possession, and he, at the age 
of 63, justly feels proud that he can leave such a financial record to his family. He was united 
in marriage with Sarah R. Wiley June 13,1843. From this union there were eight children, six 
of whom are now living—Thomas R., Rhoda M., John J., Sarah L., Lytle R. and Mary C.; the 
names of those deceased were Hannah E. and William S. 
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ISAAC S. BARRETT, farmer and stock-raiser ; P. O. Danvers; was born in Warrick Co., 
Ind., Feb. 12, 1850: came to this State in 1877, and then settled in McLean Co. His farm con- 
sists of 125 acres. He was married, in April, 1869, to Miss Louisa Corn, who was born in Pike 
Co., Ind., Aug. 20,1855. They have five children, viz.,Euphrates, Rafa C., Ella, Pleva and Amos. 

S. H. BROWN, farmer and stock-raiser; P. O. Bloomington; one of the early and promi- 
nent settlers of the county; was born in Windsor Co., Vt. Aug. 12, 1815. His early life was 
spent upon his father’s farm in the East. In 1836, he came to Illinois, and located in Tazewell 
Co. In 1840, he was married to Fidelia Munsell, now deceased. They have had three children, 
one of whom is living, viz., Angeline; deceased—Sarah and George. George was a participant 
in the late war, and died at Vicksburg in 1863. Mr. Brown married again in 1850, on the 
25th day of December, Miss Mary Henry, who was born in Ohio March 23, 1828. They have 
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Lincoln and Truman E. Since Mr. Brown’s residence in McLean Co., he has held the offices of 
Justice of the Peace twelve years, and Assessor three years. His farm consists of 168} acres, 
valued at $12,000. 

JAMES W. CAMPBELL, farmer and stock-raiser; P.O. Bloomington; one of the early 
and prominent settlers; was born in Adams Co., Ohio, May 15, 1829; came to this State and 
settled in McLean Co. in 1852. Since his residence in the county, he has held the offices of 
Supervisor in Dry Grove Township three years, and Commissioner three terms. His farm con- 
sists of 240 acres, valued at $12,000. He was married in Ohio, in 1853, to Miss Sarah J. Kirk- 
patrick, now deceased. They have had six children, five of whom are living, viz., Elizaheth, 
Mary, Bryson M., Emma, Eva &. and Ollie A.; deceased—Annie K. Mr. Campbell was married 
again, in Illinois, to Mrs. Nancy Kirkpatrick, of Harrison Co., Ohio. : 

SAMUEL C. DEAL, farmer and stock-raiser; P. O. Bloomington; one of the early and 

most prominent settlers; was born in Augusta Co., Va., Oct. 28, 1814. In October, 1848, he 
removed from his native State to Illinois, with his father’s family, who were in company with 
several other families. Mr. Deal settled in Dry Grove Township, McLean Co. His farm con- 
sists of 1,209 acres, valued at $55,000. He was married in Virginia Dec. 21, 1836, to Miss Per- 
cilla Brown, now deceased, who was born in Rockingham Co., Va., April 7, 1816, and who died 
June 6, 1874, They have had nine children, seven of whom are living—John B., Samuel A., 
Elizabeth E., Mary J., Sarah A., Emma P. and Virginia H. The deceased are James W. and 
Jane A. 
. ISAAC DARST, farmer and stock-raiser; P. O. Bloomington; one of the early settlers of 
the county ; was born in Miami Co., Ohio, April 25, 1823; came to this State, and settled in 
Logan Co. in 1846, and, in 1848, he removed to McLean Co., where he has since resided. His 
farm consists of 100 acres, valued at $6,000. He was married, April 1, 1844, to Miss Matilda 
Decker, who was born in Athens Co., Ohio, Dec. 5, 1825. They have seven children, viz., Frank 
lin, Mary, George, John, Annie, Lizzie and Sarah. Since Mr. Darst’s residence in this county, 
has held the offices of Overseer of the Poor in Dale Township two years, and School Director 
in Dale and Dry Grove Townships four years. 

WILLIAM DAVIDSON, farmer and stock-raiser; P. 0. Bloomington; one of the early and 
prominent settlers of the county; was born in Westmoreland Co., Penn., June 22, 1818: came 
to this State and settled in McLean Co. in April, 1854. He was married in Penns; lvania to 
Miss Mary Morton, of West Virginia; they have had seven children, six of whom are living— 
Margaret, Jane, Alzinous Y., Lydia,’ Lauretta, Robert and Cornelia Ann; deceased—Sarah I. 
The tarm of Mr. Davidson consists of 240 acres, valued at $14,000. Alzinous, the eldest son of 
Mr. Davidson, was a participant in the late war; he served four years in I. V. C., and, at 
the close of the war, was discharged with honors. 

SAMUEL A. DEAL, farmer and stock-raiser; P. O. Danvers; one of the early settlers of 
the county; was born in Augusta Co., Va., July 8, 1842; came to this State with his father’s 
family, and settled in what is now Dry Grove Township, McLean Co., in 1848. He was married 
in McLean Co., Ill., on March 27, 1873, to Miss Mary E. Harris, who was born in Kentucky, 
near Bowling Green, April 6. 1846; they have had four children, two of whom are living— 
Hattie E. and an infant; deceased—James Newton and Mary P. The farm of Mr. Deal consists 
of 7474 acres, valued at $30,000. i 

JACOB DONNER, farmer and stock-raiser; P. O. Danvers; was born in Germany 
April 17, 1820; came to America with his father’s family in 1826: they settled in Canada, 
and, shortly after, removed to Ohio; in 1889. Mr. Donner came to [llinois and settled in 
McLean Co., where he married Miss Frances Schwartzer, who was born in Germany Oct. 23, 
1831; they have nine children, all of whom are living—Barbara, Mary, Lizzie, Christian, 
Edward, Anna, Jacob, Valentine and George. Since Mr. Donner’s residence in this county, 
he has held the office of School Director three terms. His farm consists of 110 acres, valued at 
$5,000. 

W. R. DOAK, farmer and stock-raiser; P. O. Bloomington; was born in Ohio March 30, 
1849; he is the son of Mr. Robert Doak, who was one of the early settlers of Ohio; Mr. Doak 
came to this State and settled in McLean Co. in 1870; his farm consisis of seventy-three acres. 
He was married in Bloomington, III , July 4, 1872, to Miss Mary Winklepleck, who was born in 
Ohio Oct. 25, 1847; they have three children—Anna O., Robert D. and Thomas S. 

JACOB FINK, carpenter and builder; Oak Grove; was born in Virginia Dec. 1, 1827; 
went to Pennsylvania in 1851, and, in 1862, volunteered in the late war, enlisting in Co. 
H, 16th Penn. V. C., and serving seven months, when he was discharged on account of disabil- 
ities contracted in the service. In 1871, he was married to Louisa Mills, who was born in 
Harrisburg, Penn. Since his residence in Illinois, he has been a carpenter and builder. 

ANDREW FORBES, farmer and stock-raiser; P. 0. Bloomington ; one of the early settlers ; 
was: born in Washington Co., Penn., March 8, 1825; came to Ohio with his parents when he was 
but a boy, and, in 1852, he came to Illinois and settled in McLean Co. His occupation since boy- 
hood has been that of a farmer, with the exception of one year spent in Iowa in the mercantile 
business; his farm consists of eighty acres, valued at $5,000. He was married, June 22, 1854, 
to Miss Christy Ann McMillan, who was born in Guernsey Co., Ohio, Nov. 12, 1829; they 
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have six children, viz., Cassius M. C., Agnes Belle, James M., John B., Frank J. and Adolphus 
B. Since Mr. Forbes’ residence in this county, he has held the offices of Road Commissioner and 
School Director several years; he is at present, for valuable services rendered as local agent, a. 
life member of the Dry Grove Branch of the McLean Bible Society. 

CLAUS F. GEORGE, farmer and stock-raiser; P. O. Bloomington: was born in Germany; 
came to the United States with his father’s family in 1866; they settled in McLean Co., Ill., im 
the same year. His father is Mr. John George, of this township; he was married in Holstein, 
Germany, to Miss Christina Hennes, who was born in Germany; they have had eight children, 
two only of whom are living, viz., Claus F., the subject cf this sketch, and Henry ; deceased— 
Frederick, Annie, Nicholas, Lena, William and William Nicholas. The farm of Mr. George con- 
sists of 128 acres, valued at $7,000. 

D. GERBERICH, farmer and stock-raiser ; P. 0. Bloomington ; one of the early settlers of 
the township; born in Lebanon Co., Penn., Feb. 9, 1809; came to this State in 1851, and then 
settled in McLean Co., in what is now Dry Grove Township. He was married in his native 
State, to Miss Nancy Bender, who was born in Pennsylvania; they have had eight children, four 
of whom are living, viz., Allen D., Francis, Marcus and John C.; deceased—Lyman T., Nathaniel, 
Sarah and Anna §. When Mr. Gerberich emigrated from his native State, he took his wife and 
family overland in wagons. Since his residence in Dry Grove Township, he has held the office 
of School Director several years. His farm consists of 180 acres, valued at $10,000. 

JACOB“HARMAN, farmer; P.O. Bloomington; was born in Missouri March 20, 1840, and 
is the son of the late Nathan Harman, who was one of the early settlers of Davis Co., Mo. The 
farm of Mr. Harman consists of fifty-five acres. He was married, in 1874, to Mrs. Mary Stout, 
who was born in McLean Co., Ill.; they have three children—Ellen Stout, Lydia Harman and 
Pay F. Harman. At the outbreak of the war, Mr. Harman went into the Government work on 
the frontier; he served there until the close of the war, in 1865. 

JOHN W. HILTON, farmer and blacksmith ; P. O. Bloomington; was born in Washington 
Co., Penn., Jan. 18, 1821; he moved from his native State to Ohio with his father’s family when. 
he was 11 years old, and at the age of 16 he entered an apprenticeship as smith; he served 
three years and six months, and, until his removal from Ohio to Illinois, in 1873, his pursuits 
were entirely in that capacity. He was married in Ohio to Miss Mary Vasbander, who was born 
in Washington Co., Penn.,; A. D. 1826; they have four children—Margaret Jane, Thomas Ifamil- 
ton, Mary Agnes and Jacob Newton. The farm of Mr. Iilton consists of 160 acres, valued at 
$7,500. During his residence in Ohio, he held office of Justice of the Peace in Harrison Co. nine 
years, and was also a participant in the local militia of that State, and at different times held 
offices of Captain and Lieutenant. 

ELI HAMILTON, farmer and stock-raiser; P. O. Oak Grove; was born in Harrison Co., 
Ohio, April 18, 1810; came to this State with his family and settled in Dry Grove Township, 
McLean Co., in 1873. His farm consists of 155 acres, valued at $7,500. He was married in 
Harrison Co., Ohio, in 1840, to Miss Mary Ann Hilton, who was born in Washington Co., Penn., 
Jan. 16, 1819; they have seven children living, one dead; Margaret Ann died in Ohio; the 
names of the living are Nancy Jane, William, Elizabeth, Thomas, John, Robert and Mattie. 
Since Mr. Hamilton’s residence in this county, he has held office of School Director two years ; 
he also held the same office in Ohio for the same length of time. 

G. M. HINSHAW, farmer and stock-raiser; P. O. Bloomington; one of the early settlers of 
the county; was born in Overton Co., Tenn., April 25, 1820; came to this State with his 
father’s family and settled in McLean Co. in 1827; he has been a resident of Dry Grove 
Township since 1830. His farm consists of 200 acres, valued at $8,000. He was married Nov. 
20, 1844, to Miss Martha Anne Ward, who was born in Ohio Sept. 20, 1822; they have had 
twelve children, six of whom are living. Mr. Hinshaw has been a member of the Christian 
Church since 1842; since that time he has been a prominent member of that society ; in 1848, he 
was ordained Deacon, which position he sustained for five or six years, when he was made Elder, 
in which office he now stands; he was a supporter of and contributor to the C. C. building, 
erected in this township in 1848, and also to the new bui'ding erected in 1864; his time. for 
fourteen years, after his becoming of age, was divided in carpentering and farming; now that he 
is in the evening of life, he will finish it in the pursuits of a farmer. 

JAMES MONROE JAMESON, farmer; P. VU. Bloomington ; was born in Jefferson Co., Ind., 
April 23, 1826; he received a liberal education in his native State, and upon arriving at the age 
of manhood was apprenticed to a saddler; he followed this business for many years. At the 
outbreak of the war, he received a commission as Lieutenant, and, later, at his own request was 
ordered in post-regimental quarters: he remained in the service until 1864, when he came to 
Illinois and married Miss Mary J. Holcomb, of Indiana ; they then settled in Dry Grove Township, 
McLea nCo.; they have two children—Thomas II. and Love II. Mr. Jameson is now Justice of 
the Peace, it is the only public office he holds; he has retained the position since 1872. Elis 
farm consists of forty acres, valued at $2,500. 

DANIEL D. KENT, farmer and stock-raiser; P. O. Bloomington. One of our early und 
prominent settlers; was born'in Brown Co., Ohio, Feb. 6, 1800. Came to Illinois with his father’s 
family when he was 13 years old. He is the son of Mr. Nathaniel Kent, now of Dale Township, 
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McLean Co. The farm of Mr. Kent consists of 194 acres, valued at $9,000. He was married 
in Illinois to Miss Jane M. Stiger, who was born in McLean Co., Ill., and is the daughter of Mr. 
Abraham Stiger, now deceased, who was an early settler of the county. The family of Mr. and 
Mrs. Kent consists of two children—Eura A. and William B. Since Mr. Kent’s residence in Dry 
Grove Township, he has served the township as Supervisor one term, and School Trustee three 
years. 

MARTIN KAUFMAN, farmer and stock-raiser: P.O. Danvers; was born in Germany Nov. 
11, 1832; came to the United States with his father’s family in 1853; they settled in Michigan, 
and, in 1857, Mr. Kaufman went to Illinois and settled in McLean Co. ; his farm consists of 160 
acres, valued at $8,000. He was married in Illinois to Miss Catherine Dischler, now deceased ; 
they have had seven children, viz., Charley, Otline, Lewis, Martin, Susan, Christian and Chris- 
tena. 

CHRISTIAN KENNEL, farmer and stock-raiser; P.O. Danvers; one of the early German 
settlers of the township ; was born in Germany Jan. 10, 1826; came to the United States in 1852, 
and settled in Ohio; he removed from there to Illinois and settled in McLean Co. in 1854. He 
was married in Illinois to Miss Katie Nafeiger, who was born in Germany Aug. 17, 1831; they 
have two children, viz., Emma J. and John E. The farm of Mr. Kennel consists of 175 acres, 
valued at $9,000. Since his residence in the township, he has held the office of School Director 
several years. 

MRS. CATHARINE KING, farmer; P. 0. Bloomington ; one of the early settlers; was born 
ia Penusylvania Aug. 16, 1827 ; she is the widow of the late Nich. King; they have had four 
children, three of whom are living, viz., Susan C., Jacobine and Adam J.; deceased—John. The 
farm of Mrs. King consists of 275 acres, valued at $11,000. 

DANIEL KING, farmer and stock-raiser ; P. 0. Oak Grove; was born in Butler Co., Ohio, 
April 15, 1837; came to this State with his father’s family, and settled in McLean Co. in 1847. 
fle is the son of Mr. Christopher King, of Dry Grove Township. Mr. King was married, in 
this State, in 1860, to Miss Mary Hodler, who was born in Butler Co., Ohio, Dec. 5, 1840. 
‘They lave three children, viz., Joseph, Lydia A. and Christopher. The farm of Mr. King con- 
sists of 160 acres, valued at $¥.,000.° 

JOSEPH W. KING, proprietor of Twin Grove Mills, Bloomington, one of the prominent 
settlers; was born in Wayne Co., Ohio, Jane 2], 1832. He is the son of Mr. Samuel King, who 
was born in Pennsylvania in 1805, and who was an early settler in Wayne Co., Ohio, and who 
is now a resident of Tazewell Co., Ill. Mr. King came to this State, with his father's family, in 
18i1. They first located in Marion Co.; from there they removed to Tazewell Co., where the 
old gentleman still resides, at the advanced age of 74 years. Mr. Joseph King was married 
Jan. 12, 1854, in Tazewell Co., Ill., to Miss Susannah Stutzman, who was born in Wayne Co., 
Ohio, Jan. 1, 1833. iJhey have six children, viz., Orphie E., Ida, Elizabeth, Franklin, Joseph 
and John. Mr. King located in McLean Co. in 1860, since which time, his occupation, with the 
exception of four years spent in farming at Lexington, 11]., has been that of a miller. The 
probable value of his mill, etc., is $3,0U0. 

SIMEON LANTZ, farmer and stock-raiser; P. 0. Oak Grove; one of the early settlers of 
the county; was born in Mifflin Co., Penn., Sept. 16, 1829; came to this State in 1849, and 
settled in McLean €o., in 1853. In 1856, he married Miss Mary Plank, who was born in 
Wayne Co., Ohio, Aug. 16, 1833. They have had eight children, viz, Milo, Lyman, Nancy, 
Selina, Ellen, Lydia, simon and John. Since Mr. Lantz’s residence in this township, he has held 
the office of Supervisor three terms. His farm consists of 320 acres, valued at $14,000. - 

JOSEPH Kk. MILLER, farmer and stock-raiser; P. O. Bloomington; one of the early 
settlers of the county, was born in Butler Co., Ohio, Sept. 29, 1844. He is the son of Mr. 

* Michael Miller (uow deceased) and Magdalena King. They were married in Baden, Germany, 
and came to the United States im 1834, and settled in Ohio, where Joseph was born. He came 
to Illinois, from his native State, with his father’s family, and settled in McLean Co. in 1852. 
His mother still resides with him, at the advanced age of 79 years. Their farm consists of 198 
acres, valued at $10,000. Mr. Joseph Miller was married, in this State, June 24, 1872, to Miss 
Lizzie Mast, who was born in Holmes Co., Ohio, Oct. 2, 1854. They have two children, viz., 
William and Bertha. 

DICK MeCULLOUGH, farmer and stock-raiser; P.O. Bloomington; one of the natives of 
Ulinois; was born in McLean Co. Feb. 2, 1848; he is the sonof Mr. Alexander McCullough, now 
deceased, who was an early settler of the county, and the grandson of Mr. Peter McCullongh, 
also deceased, who it is said was the first permanent settler in Dry Grove. With the exception 
ot fourteen years spent in Texas and New York, and elsewhere, Mr. McCullough, the subject 
of this sketch, has been a resident of McLean Co.; his principal pursuits since boyhood have 
been those of a farmer and stock-raiser ; in boyhood, he received a liberal education, and a part of 
his life has been spent in teaching. He was married in the State of Texas to Miss Emma C. 
Rogers, who was burn in that State Feb. 1,1858. His farm consists of 120 acres, valued at 
$7,000. , 

ELEAZER MUNSELL, farmer and stock-raiser ; P. 0. Bloomington; one of the very early and 

prominent settlers ; was born in Seneca Co., Ohio, July 28, 1824; he removed from his native. 
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State with his father’s family to Indiana, in 1831, and, in 1837, they removed to I}inois, and 
settled in McLean Co. Mr. Munsell now owns and resides upon the farm his father, Roswell 
Munsell, now deceased, purchased partially from the Government, and the balance at second-hand ; 
it now consists af 280 acres, valued at $17,000. Since Mr. Mnnsell’s residence in this county 
he has served the township in filling a number of township offices; he is at present writing 
Assessor for the township. He was married in this State to Miss Zerilda Perry, who was born 
in Kentucky, and removed to this State in 1836. Her father, Mr. Jolin Perry, who was an 
early and prominent settler, is also deceased. The family of Mr. and Mrs. Munsell consists of 
seven children—Milan, Stephen A., Zerilda, John R., Josephine, Minnie W. and Eleazer 
Austin. 

JOHN A. MUSICK, farmer and stock-raiser; P. O. Bloomington ; one of the natives of Ili- 
nois; was born in Logan Co. Feb. 8, 1851; he is the son of Mr. John Music, now deceased, who 
was an early settler in Illinois. Mr. Musick came to McLean Co. and settled in Dry Grove Town- 
ship, in 1875. In 1875, he was married to Miss Belle Munsell, who was born in Dry Grove 
Township, McLean Co., Ill., July 3, 1857. They have one child—George, born Sept. 1, 1876. 
Their farm consists of fifty-seven and one-half acres. valued at $4,000. Mr. Musick is now serv- 
ing the township as School Director in Dictrict No. 1; it is the only public office that he has yet 
held. 

JOSIAH MYERS, farmer and stock-raiser; P. O. Bloomington; was born in Circleville, 
Ohio, June 7, 1839; came to this State with his father’s family, and settled in Sangamon Co. in 
1856 ; they removed to McLean Co. in 1859, and settled in Dale Township, where Mr. Myers 
was married to Miss Rebecca B. Freeman on the 8th of February, 1861; she was born in McLean 
Co., Il., Sept. 26, 1840. They have had four children, three of whom are living—Hannibal 
Hamlin, Samuel L. and Daisie D.; deceased—Jesse. The farm of Mr. Myers consists of sixty- 
seven and one-half acres, valued at $3,400. Since Mr. Myers’ residence in McLean Co., he has 
held the office of Constabie in Dry Grove Township seven years. 

JACOB W. NAFZIGER, farmer and stock-raiser; P. O. Bloomington; one of the early 
German settlers of the county; was born in Germany June 26, 1817; came to the United States 
in 1853, and to this State and settled in McLean Co. in the same year; he resides and has 
resided on the farm of Mr. Gridley, of Bloomington, two and one-half years ; it consists of 400 
acres. He was married in Germany to Miss Elizabeth Naffziger, who was born in Germany 
May 24, 1822; they have had seven children, six of whom are living—Ferdinand, Gustav, 
Lewis, Edward, George and Bertha; deceased —Elizahbeth. 

WILLIAM PATTON, farmer and stock-raiser: P. O. Hudson; was born in Somerset Co., 
Penn., Nov. 1, 1829; he is the son of the late Robert Patton, deceased; Mr. Patton came to this 
State in 1877, and settled in McLean Co. in the same year. He was married in Pennsylvania 
to Miss Matilda Hutzel, who was born in Somerset Co., Penn., Dec. 4, 1837; they have seven 
children living and one dead; the names of the living are Adam, John W., Claretta, Robert, 
Harvey, George and Edward ; deceased—Nancy. 

FRED. SAGERT, farmer and stock-raiser; P. O. Bloomington; was born in Germany 
Oct. 5, 1846; came to the United States in 1872, and to this State and settled in McLean Co., in 
the same year ; his farm consists of 100 acres. He was married, in 1872, on leaving his native 
country, to Miss Mary Damlov, who was born in Germany June 10, 1846 ; they have three chil- 
dren—Mena, Mary and Albert. Mr. Sagert was a participant in the late war betwcen Germany 
and France; he was a volunteer and served one year, when the war ended and he was dis- 
charged with honor. 

JOHN SCHCANBECK farmer and stock-raiser; P. O. Danvers; was born in Germany May 
21, 1811; came to the United States in 1839, aud to, this State in the same year, when he 
returned to Ohio; he remained there and in Kentucky until 1858, when he removed to Illinois ~ 
and settled in McLean Co. ; his farm consists of 362} acres, valued at $16,000. He was married 
in Ohio Oct. 31, 1841, to Miss Barbara Schertz, who was born in France May 21, 1822; they 
have had seven children, five of whom are living—Anna, Mary, Lizzie, Barbara and Jacob ; 
deceased—John and Catharine. During Mr. Schoenbeck’s residence in Kentucky, he held the 
office of School Director and Road Overseer. 

JOHN H.SHIRK, farmer and stock-raiser; P. 0. Danvers; was born in Pennsylvania May 
3, 1828; came to this State and settled in McLean Co. in 1856. He was married in the same 
year to Miss Rebecca Miller, who was born in Pennsylvania Oct. 18, 1824; they have had three 
children, two of whom are living—John A. and Emma E.; deceased, an infant. The farm of 
Mr. Shirk consists of eighty acres, valued at $4,000: since his residence in this county, he has 
held the office of School Director four years. 

J. L. SHORTHOSE, farmer and stock-dealer; P.O. Danvers; was born in Staffordshire, 
Eng., A. D. 1827; his early life was passed upon the farm, and his education procured at the 
common schools. At the age of 16 years, he entcred a wholesale crockery honse in London as 
clerk, and served an apprenticeship for six years; he emigrated to America in July, 1849, stop- 
ping for a season in Zanesville, Ohio; in the fall of 1851, he came to Ilinois, and was, for a short 
time, a resident of Peoria County; in the winter of 1852, he came to Danvers, McLean Co., and 
purchased a half-interest in the saw-mill; bought lots and built a residence; in the fall of 1853, 
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he moved to his present farm, having traded his village property for 145 acres of land, paying 
the difference in cash; now owns 448 acres in Dry Grove and Danvers Townships, worth $25,000. 

He was married Sept. 12) 1851, to Eleanor Frazier, a native of Ohio; five sons and three daugh- 
tera have been born to them—aAlice, (now the wife of James Dickinson), Andrew R., Josie 
(widow of Thomas Sheridan), John 'L., Thomas H., Belle, Frank and Willie; John L: was 
drowned in the Mackinaw a few years ago, while in bathing. Mr. Shorthose deals quite exten- 
sively in blooded cattle, and a fine grade of hogs. He has held the office of Highway Commis 

sioner, and that of School Director some seven or eight terms. He has revisited his native land 
twice since coming to America. 

JONAS SILL, farmer and breeder of fine stock; P. O. Bloomington; one of the early and 
prominent settlers ; was born in Bedford Co., Penn., April 10, 1819; came to this State and set- 
tied in McLean Co. in 1856. He was married in his native State, in 1842, to Miss Theresa 
Boyer, who was born in Somerset Co., Penn., Oct. 2, 1820; they have four children—William 
H., Elizabeth, Catherine and Daniel Martin. The farm of Mr. Sill consists of 266 acres, valued 
at $14,000; since his residence in this county, he has held office of Township Clerk two terms, 
and Road Commissioner five years. In 1875, he made atrip to Europe, for the purpose of 
importing horses to America; while there, he visited London, Paris, Scotland, and all the prin- 
cipal countries of the old world; on his departure for America, he brought with him four fine 
horses, three of which he still possesses. 

R. E. STRIMPLE, farmer; P. O. Bloomington; one of the early and prominent settlers of 

the township; was born in Clermont Co., Ohio, Feb. 22, 1819; moved from his native place to 
Illinois, with his and his father’s family, and settled in Pike Co. in 1849. He was married in 
1841, to Miss Annie McCune, of Clermont Co., Ohio; they have six children—William O., James 
Mer Charles J., Laura A., Samuel O. and Emma F. Since Mr. Saeaple’ s residence in this town- 
ship, he has held the office of Justice of the Peace four years; Supervisor several years; cn 
is, at present, Township School Treasurer and Supervisor; during his residence in Pike Co., 
served as Justice of-the Peace three years; he was also one of the‘Committee on the poor hee 
and one of the special committee of the building for the insane of McLean Co. His farm, which 
consists of 300 acres, is valued at $15,000. He is, at present, Justice of the Peace. 
’ MRS. SUSIE H. STOUT, retired, Bloomington; one of the first settlers of the township; 
‘was born in Tennessee May 30,1813; came to this State, and settled with her parents in McLean 
Co., in 1824, since which time both her parents have died; their names were Jacob and Mary 
Heushaw. Mrs. Stout was married in Illinois to Mr. Amasa Stout (now deceased), who was 
born in Tennessee March 1, 1799, and who died in 1872; they have had four children—George, 
Jacob, Mary and Eleck. Mrs. Stout is now one of the oldest living settlers in McLean Co. 
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W. J. BALDRIDGE, farmer and stock-dealer; P.O. Oak Grove; was born in Cherry Fork, 
Adams Co., Ohio, Oct. 13, 1839; in 1852, he came with his parents to this State, his father get- 
tling in Danvers Township, McLean Co.; he remained with his father till his majority, and then 
engaged in farming for himself. In August, 1862, he enlisted as a private in Co. E, 94th Regt. I... 
V. I., and served three years; he participated in the battle of Prairie Grove, Ark., the raid to 
Van Buren, siege of Vicksburg, Ft. Morgan, Spanish Fort. On his return from the army, he 
again engaged in farm pursuits; he purchased where he now lives in the fall of 1871, and occu- 
pied it in 1872. He was married Nov. 21, 1867, to Carrie Wright, a native of Ohio; has five 
children—Clarence, Myrta, Lucia J]., Mary M.and William C. Owns 160 acres, finely improved, 
and deals largely in cattle and hogs. Mas held the offices of Road Commissioner, Town Collector, 
and at present holds the office of Justice of the Peace. Mr. Baldridge is a thorough-going busi- 
ness man, and a very succe3sful farmer and trader. 

FE. J. BROWN, farmer and stock-dealer; P.O. Oak Grove; was born in McLean Co., lil., 
May 13, 1882; he is the son of L. and Elizabeth (Jones) Brown; he was reared to agricultural 
pursuits, and secured only a common-school education ; at his majority, he began life for him- 
self on the farm where he now lives, settling his homestead i in the fall of 18538. “He was married, 
in 1853, to M. A. Sandifer, a native of Illinois ; one child has been born to them—Francis M., 
deceased. Has held the office of Supervisor of White Oak Township three terms ; that of Assessor, 
several terms ; Commissioner of Highways, and that of School Director, eight years. No finer 
improved farm or more desirable location than Mr. Brown’s can be found in the township; he 
owns 230 acres, all in high state of cultivation, valued at not less than $15,000; he also devotes 
considerable attention to the breeding and rearing of Mambrino, Messenger and Morgan horses, 
and is the owner of a fine lot of roadsters. 

ABRAHAM W. CARLOCK, farmer, whose portrait appears in this work, was born April 
7, 1800, in Hampshire Co., W. Va.; his paternal grandfather emigrated to this country from Ger- 


many and settled in Virginia shortly before the war of the Revolution; while Abraham was an 
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infant, his father moved to Overton Co., Tenn., about fifteen miles from Livingston, the county 
seat; here he began farming on a small scale. On.the iUth day of April, 1825, the subject of 
this sketch, at the age of 24, married Mary Goodpasture, daughter of John and Margery Good- 
pasture, of Overton Co., Tenn.; she was born Jan. 24, 1804; in the spring of 1827, with his 
wife and two children, he moved to Dry Grove, McLean Co., and, in 1836, having sold his prop- 
erty, moved to White Oak Township, where he has since resided; he owns 1,200 acres of 
land, lying partly in Woodford and partly in McLean Co.; although his house stands about one 
hundred yards outside of the line of McLean Co., he considers himself a McLean Co. man, as 
nearly all his interests are connected with it. He and his wife have been blessed with a family 
of twelve children, eight of whom are now living, viz., John G. (living in White Oak Township), 
Madison P. (in Logan Co.), Sarah (now Mrs. George Cranston, of Normal), Mahala (now Mrs. 
Benjamin Gaddis, in Martinton, Iroquois Co.), Lavina (now Mrs. Ira Rowell, of Danvers Town- 
ship), William B., Abraham H. and Margie; and four deceased—Martha, Reuben, Nancy J. 
(formerly Mrs. T. W. Brown, of White Oak Township) and Mary. Mr. Carlock is jovial, kind- 
hearted and hospitable by nature, and has a great many friends. In politics, he is an uncom- 
promising Democrat; he cast his first. vote for Andrew Jackson, and his last for Horace Greeley, 
because Mr. Greeley was nominated at Baltimore; he is such a stanch, uncompromising Demo- 
crat that many people who are unacquainted with his name, know him as the ‘Old Democrat,” 
and his paper would pass current if signed with that scubriquet; in religion, he is a Universalist, 
and believes in the salvation of all mankind. He is full of eccentricities ; he was never known to 
make a visit, in the strict sense of the word. He is greatly attached to his home and never gets 
into debt. He has never ridden in a railroad car, a steamboat or even an omnibus. 

JOHN G. CARLOCK, farmer and stock-dealer; P. O. Oak Grove; was born in Overton 
Co., Tenn., Jan. 28, 1826; he is the son of A. W. and Mary (Goodpasture) Carlock ; his parents 
moved to, Morgan Co., Ill., in 1829; the family came to Dry Grove Township, McLean Co., and was 
there during the winter of the deep snow; John G. remained at home till he reached the age of 25 
years ; his schooling was such only as the pioneer’s boy usually obtained, but few men of his age in 
the county have performed more hard labor than the subject of this sketch; being the eldest son of 
the family, he contributed much by his labor and management toward starting his father on the 
road to wealth. He was married Sept. 5, 1850, to Lueinda Musick, of Logan Co., Il].; eight chil- 
dren have been born to them—Dillard H., George M., Mary L., Richard L., lester E., S. Ger- 
trude, John G., Jr., Loran A. He owns a fine farm of 400 acres, backed up by a good bank 
account; he took great pride in educating his children, and has expended a large amount of 
means for their education. Few men in McLean Co. have experienced more mental anguish 
than has fallen to the lot of Mr. Carlock to endure in the past few years. He has buried one- 
half of his family—Dillard H., a young man of great promise, a member of the Junior Class in 
Eureka College, was cut down suddenly in the very flush of manhood; John G., Jr., and Loran 
A. followed in quick succession; Hester E., a bright eyed girl of four summers, was first called 
away. Mr. Carlock deeply deplores the loss of his children; he has erected tasteful monuments, 
with befitting inscriptions, to each one. ‘ 

R. L. CARLOCK, merchant; Oak Grove; was born in White Oak Township, McLean 
Co., Ill., Aug. 9, 1856; he was reared a farmer’s son; having acquired a good English education 
at the common schools; in 1875, he entered Eureka College, and attended two sessions; in Sep- 
tember, 1876, he entered Eastman’s National Business College, at Poughkeepsie, N. Y., from 
which he graduated Feb. 20, 1877; on his return home, he engaged in farming till September, | 
1878, when he opened a general merchandise store in Oak Grove. in company with W. L. 
MeNeil, under the firm name of McNeil & Carlock; Nov. 1, 1878, McNeil sold his interest to 
George M. Carlock, and the firm became that of Carlock Bros.; March 1, 1879, George M. sold 
his interest to J. H. Swanly, and the present firm of Carlock & Swanly was formed. This is the 
second store established in the village. He was married, Dec. 19, 1878, to Sallie G. Dunlap, a 
native of Illinois. The firm of Carlock & Swanly is fast gaining the confidence of the people, 
and their range of patronage is on the increase. Both members of the firm are promising young 
business gentlemen, and bid fair to meet with deserved success. 

- M. E. DENMAN, farmer and stock-dealer; P. 0. Oak Grove;. was born in Licking Co., 
Ohio, March 2, 1820; his early life was that of a farmer's son; excepting the summer of 1841, 
spent in Illinois, he remained with his parents till 23 years of age; in the fall of 1848, he pur- 
chased a blacksmith’s outfit and materials, and began the trade of smithing; this he followed ten 
years; in the fall of 1852, he came to White Oak Township, McLean Co.; in the spring of 1853, 
he pre-empted 265 acres in Hudson Township; this he still owns; in the fall of 1855, he moved 
to his Jand, and began improving it; in 1867, he purchased where he now resides, and occupied 
it in the spring of 1868. He was married, in November, 1842, to Elizabeth B. Smith, a native 
of Muskingum Co., Ohio; have had twelve children—John H. (Thomas S., Sarah J., twins), 
Eunice A., Daniel E., Charles L., Belle, living; "Martha F., Elizabeth, two infant daughters, and 
one infant son, deceased, Has held the office of Commissioner of Highways and School Director. 
Owns 580 acres, valued at $30,000. When he came West, he had one horse, some household 
goods and about $350 ; he has been very successful in accumulating property, and is now in the: 
front rank of wealthy men in his township. 
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ELISHA DIXON, farmer; P. O. Oak Grove; was born in Hampshire Co., Va., June 14. 
1809 ; in 1815, his father moved with his family to Ohio, and settled in Harrison Co.; here Mr. 
Dixon grew to manhood with the experiences of a pioneer farmer’s boy; his education was 
limited to the common schools, reading and spelling being the chief studies: in 1828, he came 
West to prospect the country, and,,in 1829, his father came with the family and settled in Dry 
Grove Township, McLean Co., on the farm now cwned by Peter Downer; in the winter of 1830, 
Mr. Dixon came to White Oak Grove and made an improvement where James Johnson now 
resides ; here he lived nearly forty years; he then sold his fine farm of 254 acres, and, in 1869, 
purchased where he now lives; owns 120 acres, valued at $6,000. He was married in December, 
1829, to Mary Brown, a native of Tennessee; she died in 1866; nine children were born to 
them—William and Eliza Ann (twins), Lucinda, Sarah, John; four died in infancy. William 
and John are still living. He has held the offices of Constable, Road Commissioner, and was | 
‘ School Treasurer fourteen years in succession. In 1828, when only 19 years of age, Mr. Dixon 
voted for Gen. Jackson for President; there were only thirteen votes polled in a district of 
territory larger than two or three of the smaller New England States. 

CHARLES JOHNSTON, farmer and stock-dealer; P.O. Oak Grove; was born in Sussex 
Co., N. J., July 31, 1814; his parents came to Ohio in an early day and settled in Greene Co.; 
both parents died when he was quite a small boy; his brother was a distiller, and much of the 
early life of Mr. Johnston was spent in work in and about the distillery; on arriving at man- 
hood, he engaged in farming; in 1849, he came West to Illinois and purchased land in Danvers 
Township; this he improved, and, in 1856, sold out and purchased the farm on which he now 
resides; he has owned large tracts of land at different times, and has accumulated large amounts 
of money by trading in land and stock. He was married, in 1833, to Rebecca A. Stevenson, of 
Ohio; nine children resulted from this union, six daughters and three sons—James S , Mary A., 
John S., Martha J., Joseph H., Catherine, Rebecca I., Amanda,Sarah. He now owns 385 acres, 
and hag one of the best stock-farms in the county. He has held the cftice of Supervisor several 
terms. Jn 1865, he became afflicted with rheumatism, which has resulted in the partial destruc- 
tion of his powers of locomoticn and speech; from this, however, he suffers no pain. 

A. J. McWILLIAMS, farmer; P.'O. Oak Grove; was born in Belmont Co., Ohio, in 
November, 1827. I is early life was spent upon his father's farm. At his majority, he engaged 
in agricultural pursuits for himself. In 1850, he purchased eighty acres of land. and farmed in 
Ohio till 1854, when he came to Illinois, stopping about two years in Bureau Co. In 1856, he 
came to McLean Co., and located on his present homestead. He was married, in 1851, to Jane 
Drennan, a native of Ohio; has four children—Lou L., Mary E., Ann &., Melissa. Owns 160 
acres, valued at $8,000 ; has held the offices of Township Trustee, Township Clerk, Road Com- 
missioner, Assessor, etc. He is the son of John and Mary (Hogue) McWilliams. Mr. McWil- 
liams is a pleasant gentleman, affable in his manners, and has been very successful in his farm- 
ing enterprises. . 

ALBERT WRIGHT, farmer; P. O. Oak Grove; was born in Adams Co., Ohio, March 19, 
1842. In the fall of 1853, his parents came West to Illinois. and settled in White Oak Town- 
ship, near where he now lives. He was reared a farmer, and received only a common-school 
education. In 1862, he enlisted in Co. E, 94th Regt. I. V. I., and remained in the service three 
years. During his term of service, he was never absent from his command, nor missed a single 
day’s duty. He participated in the following battles: Prairie Grove, Ark., siege of Vicksburg, 
campaigns in Missouri, Banks’ Expedition to the Rio Grande, siege of Fort Morgan, Spanish 
Fort, etc. On his return from the army, he began the improvement of his present homestead. 
He was married, April 14, 1871, to Martha M. Eyer, a native of Butler Co., Ohio. Has two 
children—Ada L., Charles A. Has held the office of Supervisor of White Oak Township for 
the years 1872, 1873, 1874, 1876, 1878 and 1879. He is the son of Samuel and Mary (Bayless) 
Wright. His attention is given wholly to agricultural pursuits, and the rearing of stock. 
Owns 123 acres, finely improved. valued at $7.000. 

W. H. WRIGHT, farmer; P. O. Bloomington; was born in Adams Co., Ohio, May 19, 1839. 
In the fall of 1853, he came West with the family to Illinois. He remained with his parents till 
his majority engaged in farm labor, and receiving his education at the common schools. On 
leaving home, he opened up his farm on Sec. 35, White Oak Township. Eighty acres of this was 
given him by his father. This he has increased to 120 acres. He entered the United States ser- 
vice as a member of Co. E, 94th Regt. I. V. 1., in August, 1862. He was elected First Lieuten- 
ant of the Co., but on account of his ill health was forced to resign and quit the service, in 
April, 1863, Returning from the army, he again engaged in farming, and this he has since con- 
tinued. He was married, Feh. 25, 1864, to Kate Johnson, a native of Greene Co.. Ohio. Has 
six children—Minnie II., Charles F., Floretta, Ida B., Lula, Ollie. Has held the office of School 
Trustee two terms, and that of Assessor four terms. 
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W. H. ANDERSON, farmer and stock-raiser; P.O. Lexington; was born July 26, 1840, in 
Jennings Co., Ind.; in 1855, he came with his father to McLean Co., Ill., settling south of 
Bloomington, in what is now Randolph Township, remaining there two years ; in 1858, he settled 
on his father’s farm, near the head of Mackinaw, staying there until 21 years old; he then 
taught school for some ten years, teaching all that time in two places; in his 21st year, he 
attended college at Eureka, Ill.; he has been no office-seeker, but has been connected with 
schools. He was married, Dec. 25, 1863, to Charity Williams, a native of Ohio; they moved to 
lllinois, and engaged in farming; in 1865, he settled on his beautiful farm of 170 acres, lying on 
the banks of the Mackinaw, which he obtained entirely by his own efforts. They have two. 
children—Jobn M. and Nettie P. 

R. H. ARNOLD, farmer and stock-raiser; P. O. Potosi; was born Jan. 12, 1835, in Perry 
Go , Ohio; when quite a child, his father removed to Licking Co., Ohio, remaining there until 
17 years of age, when he came to McLean Co.; settling at White Oak, he engaged in farming ; 
he moved from there to Tazewell Co., remaining one year; then removing to White Oak, where he 
remained until 1866-67, at which time he was engaged in a grist-mill in Tazewell Co., owned by 
his father; was also in a mill at White Oak six years. In 1867, he moved to his present farm 
of eighty acres, given him by his father. He has been Pathmaster, and docs his own carpen- 
tering, masonry and plastering. Mr. Arnold was married on Sept. 30, 1856, to Polly Benson, 
who is a native of McLean Co.; they have seven children, viz., Mary A., Charles E., Liddie A., 
Lucy M., Nancy J., Charity P. and Willie A. 

A. CLAYPOOL, farmer and stock-raiser; P.O. Gibson; was born Oct. 14, 1828, in Mus- 
kingum Co., Ohio; he remained there until 1856, farming for his father until 1851, when he was 
married to Elizabeth Simpson, who is a native of Ohio. Immediately after marriage, he settled 
on his father’s farm, remaining there five years; he then came to McLean Co., IIl., settling on 
Mr. Orendorff’s farm, remaining there during the winter; in the mean time, renting a farm of Mr. 
Colvin and remaining there eight years; he moved from there to Blue Mound, remaining two 
years, at the expiration of which time he settled on his present farm of eighty acres. THe has 
been connected with the schools for twenty years, and has been Collector two terms, and is now 
on his third term. Mr. Claypool is 50 years old, and never had » lawsuit. They have nine 
children, viz., Josephine, Austin, Ottawa, Ella, Ruth, James, Aletha and Blanche living, and 
Arl R., deceased. 

P. J. DECKER, farmer and stock-raiser; P. O. Potosi; was born Feb. 9, 1836, in Philadel- 
phia, Penn., and moved from there with his father to York Co., Penn., remaining there seven 
years, when he moved to New York City, staying there six years, moving thence to York Co., 
Penn., where he remained some time ; then emigrated to Livingston Co., Ill., engaging in farming 
and working for Mr. B. Walton for two years. He was married, in 1866, to Mary E, Austin, who 
was born Dec. 28, 1849, in Richmond Co., Va.} after marriage, they managed the farm of Mr. Wal- 
ton, and then moved to Fairbury, remaining there one year; from Fairbury, they came to the 
present farm of eighty acres, earned entirely by their own labor and management. He has held 
town offices, worked at stone and brick laying, and has taught five terms of schoo] in Pennsyl- 
vania; he ran a planing-mill one year in Jersey City, managed the packing department of a soap 
factory, and worked two years in a saw-mill in Wrightsville, Penn. They have five children— 
Charles H., born Oct. 26, 1868; Jennie, July 16, 1872; Philip J., Jan. 17, 1876; Edward L., 
Feb. 15, 1878; Albert, Jan. 16, 1874. 

J. A. ESPY, farmer and stock-raiser; P. O. Garda ; was born in Pennsylvania July 6, 1829; 
he remained in Pennsylvania, working on a farm, until 20 years old, at which time he moved 
to Peoria, Ill., engaging with his brother in the boot and shoe business for four years ; he then 
moved to Tazewell Co., engaging in farming for one year; from there to Peoria Co., farming 
there for fourteen years; from there he located on his present farm, in Anchor Township, of 
eighty acres, which he earned entirely by his own labor and management. He was married the 
first time to Martha Fry, a native of Pennsylvania, Feb. 22, 1855; there were six children by 
this union—Mary E., Isabella F., Winfield S., William E., David E. and Charles E. His second 
marriage occurred Oct. 4, 1871; two children were the fruit of this union. He has been Path- 
master and connected with the schools as Director. Te has followed chair-making and painting ; 
was agent for State map of Pennsylvania and one of North America and Europe; was also 
agent for a book entitled ‘‘ Beyond the Mississippi.’’ 

NATHAN HINSHAW, farmer and stock-raiser; P.O. Garda; was born March 19, 1831, in 
McLean Co., Ill.; he remained there for some time,’ working on the farm; thence to Mosquito 
Grove, and staid there some sixteen years; in 1874, he settled on his present farm of 
320 acres, earned principally by his own labor and management; le has made good improve- 
ments in the way of building a handsome little cottage and barn. He has been no office- 
seeker, but has been connected with the schools as Director. He was married, Jan. 3, 1858, to 
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Philura J. Endecott, a native of Posey Co., Ind.; they have five children—Mary C., born Dec. 
18, 1858; Malinda E., Jan. 4, 1861; Emma J., Feb. 15, 1864; Hannah F., July 13, 1869 ; James 
A., April 28, 1876. 

CAPT. S. P. HOWELL, farmer and stock-raiser ; P. O. Saybrook; was born Dec. 28, 18387, 
in Licking Co., Ohio; remained there, working ona farm, until 1852, when he moved West, 
settling in McLean Co., near Bloomington ; worked for his father on a farm until 1869, when he 
settled on the present farm of three sections, equal to 1,920 acres, which is managed by himself 
and brothers. He was in the civil war, enlisting in Co. 1, 94th I. V. 1; was Second and First 
Lieutenant and Captain of Co. I, struggling for three long years for our noble land, saved by 
Washington and redeemed by Lincoln. Was married Feb. 8, 1872, to Mary L. Brooke, born 
in Pennsylvania Oct. 23, 1848 ; they have three children—Nellie, Brooke and Mannie. 

GEORGE HESTER, farmer and stock-raiser ; P. O. Saybrook; was born May 28, 1842, in 
London, England. In 1845, he moved with his parents to Knox Co., Ill., traveling by team from 
Chicago. In 1856, he moved to Galesburg, Knox Co., remaining there some time. He left 
home March 1, 1861, and enlisted in the 13th Regt. Ill. Cav.; remained over three years. He 
then engaged in the nursery business, working for $30 to $100 per month, and was engaged 
some ten years. On Dec. 24, 1875, he was married to Mary A. Pirkey, aud settled on his pres- 
ent farm of 120 acres, earned entirely by his own labor and management. He has been Path- 
master, and was First Sergeant and Second Lieutenant by commission. He is a member of the 
Christian Church; his wife also belonged to that denomination; she died, deeply lamented, 
April 10, 1878. 

JOHN N. KING, farmer and stock-raiser: P. O. Saybrook; was born Feb. 3, 1828, in 
Champaign Co., Ohio; emigrating to Illinois, he settled in Logan Co., remaining some’ time; 
moving from there to Sangamon Co., at which place his father died, leaving him in care of a 
widowed mother. Some time after, his mother married, and they moved to Logan Co., settling 
ona farm. He went from there to Ilavanna, [ll., by ox-wagon, and took steamboat, bound for 
Cincinnati; went thence to Dayton, then to Champaign by wagon, and settled in Clark Co., 
remaining there until 21 years old, when he came West on horseback, stopping in Smith’s 
Grove. Sept. 10, 1850, he began working by the month, at $13, for A. R. Jones. In 1851], he 
taught school, ufterward working for Jones, and was married Nov. 9, 1851, to Mary White, of 
Ohio. His first winter after marriage, he made rails and farmed ; the next summer for himself; 
then taught three terms of school in succession; locating then on forty acres west of Smith’s 
Grove, remaining some time. Afterward bought 160 acres in Anchor Township, paying cash, 
settling on it in 1868, which he has made into a magnificent horae. The yard is most beautifully 
arranged with evergreens and mounds of well-selected rocks. He has been Supervisor, Commis- 
sioner, Justice of the Peace, Overseer of Poor, and is now in the sixth year as Trustee of Anchor 
Township, and has been connected with the schools. They have liad six children—Olando, 
Scevolia R., George E., Effie; deceased—Mary and John N. 

C. W. KINGSTON, farmer and stock-raiser; P. O. Garda; was born Sept. 9, 1836, in 
Woodford Co., Ill, remaining there until 1868, when he removed to his present farm, in Anchor 
Township, of 180 acres, which, through his energy and skillful management, has made an ele-. 
gant and magnificent home. He started on the ocean of life, and unfurled his sails to an 
untricd breeze, and az a shallop, which sailed out of harbor noiselessly and unnoticed, has 
anchored safely in port. He has held offices connected with schools, and has been Pathmaster. 
Was married, in 1865, to Miss Cameron, a native of Virginia. They have six children, viz., 
Elizabeth B., Jennie S., Alice B., Beecher L., Llewellyn, Clark C. Mr. Kingston, the father 
of C. W. Kingston, makes a home with his son, Mrs. Kingston having died in 1864. 

MRS. E. D. KNIGHT, farmer and stock-raiser: P.O. Potosi; was born Dec. 27, 1831, in 
McLean Co., Ill. Moses H. Knight, her late husband, was born June 30, 1830, in Vermont, and 
when he was 20 years old, came to McLean Co., and soon after was married to Miss E. D. Ben- 
son, the present Mrs. E. D. Knight. They engaged in farming a tract of land eight miles north 
of Bloomington. From there they removed to East White Oak, remaining until October, 1865, 
when they settled on the present farm of 240 acres, which they earned by their own manage- 
ment. Mr. Knight was a patentee of a portable fence, a teacher of rare attainments, and had 
labored for 20 years as a minister of the Christian denomination. His services were generally 
free. Only a few months have passed since his generous soul took its eternal flight, and his 
death was greatly mourned by all his friends and acquaintances. Mrs. Knight has managed the 
affairs of the farm since his death, and it would be doing the deceased an injustice not to say 
that he was kind and generous to his family, and went through all his labors unostentatiously 
and with his best efforts. Thus passed away a noble man. They have had ten children, viz., 
Mary A. (deceased), William B., Samuel H. (deceased), ‘Alice, Winton C., Hattie A., James P. 
(deceased), Orrin H., James B., and Lois E. . f 

R. H. MADDOX, farmer and stock-raiser; P. O. Saybrook; was born in Virginia April 
80, 1823. When he was 5 years old, his father moved to Perry Co., Ohio, settling on a farm, and 
remaining there ten years. He then moved, with his father, to Licking Co., Ohio, and stayed 
there twenty years. From thence he came to McLean Co., engaging in farming, and renting of 
Martin Arnold and R. Brown. He moved from there to Peoria, and rented land for two years. 
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In 1869, he settled on the beautiful little farm of eighty acres, which he now possesses, earned 
entirely by his own manual labor. He was married, in 1852, to Elizabeth Tobing, of Virginia; 
they have had four children, viz., John B., Mary E. and Margaret J. and Lucy A. (deceased). 

S. M. SMITH, farmer and stock-raiser; P. O. Burr Oaks; was born Oct. 18, 1848, 
in Monongalia Co., Va. Lived there until 20 years old, when he came with his father to 
Woodford Co., Ill. Engaged in working on a farm for ‘“ Representative’? J. Ranney, for four 
years, at $25 per month. On Dec. 24, 1871, he was married to Mary J. Mundell, a native of 
Woodford Co., who was born Oct. 8, 1856. Immediately after their marriage, they settled on 
Mr. Mundell’s farm, remaining there six years. In 1877, he took a trip to the East, and, in 
1878, made another tour for the purpose of making a home, when he made the wise choice of a 
very fine farm of 160 acres in Anchor Township, situated on the banks of the beautiful Macki- 
naw. They have three children—Charles A., born Dec. 6, 1872; James A., Sept. 18 1874; 
Maudie M., Feb. 14, 1877. 

E. C. SUMMERS, farmer and stock-raiser ; P. O. Burr Oaks; was born Feb. 23, 1837, in 
Darke Co., Ohio, on a farm; remained there until 8 years old, when he went with his father to 
Whiteside Co., I1l.; remaining there one year, he returned to Darke Co., Ohio, remaining there 
three years ; in 1846, he moved to Jasper Co., Ind., engaging in farming with his father for two 
years ; from thence to Shelby Co., Ill., where he engaged in farming for one year ; his next move 
was to Tazewell Co., Ill., and tilled the soil until 1861, when he moved to the southwestern part 
of McLean Co.; he now lives on a beautiful farm in Anchor Township, of 280 acres. His first 
marriage to Mary J. Paugh occurred in 1858; they had four children—Harry, Lawson, Clara 
and Charles. On the 22d of March, 1872, his first wife died; he was married the second time to 
Maggie Perry, of Ohio. He has held offices connected with the schools, and is at present super- 
visor of Anchor Township. In 1862, he enlisted in Co. F, 106th I. V. I., and was in the war three 
years. 

J. C. SWARTZLEY, farmer and stock-raiser; P. O. Garda; was born Jan. 29, 1836, on a 
farm in Augusta Co., Va., remaining there twenty years; removing thence to Woodford (o., IIl., 
engaging in farming and teaching, and has taught the winters and part of the summers of 
eighteen years ; he left Woodford Co. in 1858, and went to Missouri, remaining there until 1860, 
when he was married, Oct. 2, to Jennie L. Cameron, of Missouri, and returned to Woodford 
Co., and engaged in farming and teaching; in 1868, he moved to McLean Co. and settled on his 
present farm of eighty acres, situated in what is now Anchor Township. He has made this 
beautiful little home by his own skillful management. He has held the office of School Trustee 
nine years; Assessor, five years; Collector, two years; Town Clerk, nine years, and is at 
present Clerk of Anchor Township; he is an ornament to the community, honest and upright in 
all his dealings, and has made a host of friends; they have seven children—Willie H., Maggie 
D., Anna Belle, Ella V., Alice L., George L. and Jessie N. 

J. M. URBAN, farmer and stock-raiser; P. O. Gibson; was born Oct. 11, 1838, in Lan- 
caster Co., Penn.; he was engaged, during his early years, as a farmer, and at an early date he 
began teaching school, and taught several terms; in 1866, he came to McLean Oo., settling west 
of Bloomington, and renting the farm of Henry Sholty; leaving there, he bought and settled on — 
the present farm of 160 acres, which he has converted into a very desirable farm, admired by 
all who see it. In August, 1862, he went at his country’s call to war for the Union, entering as 
a Corporal and leaving as a Sergeant. He was married in 1866, to Fannie Stoner, a resident of 
Ohio; he has been connected with schools, and is now in his third term as Commissioner. Ile 
made a profession of religion in 1867; has made quite a liberal donation for church building. 
They have five children—Levina M., born Dec. 16, 1866; Willie S., June 6, 1868; Samantha J., 
Jan. 12, 1870; Benjamin H., April 12, 1873; Charles C., April 12, 1876. 

T. J. WAKEFIELD, farmer and stock-raiser; P. 0. Gibson; was born Aug. 7, 1842, in 
Tazewell Co., 1ll.; lived there until the war broke out, when he entered as a private, enlisting 
in Co. B, 73d Ill. Regt.; he was three years in service, and was engaged partly in Sherman’s 
march; after returning from the war, he engaged in farming in McLean Co., near Towanda, and 
remained there three years; he then went to Blue Mound and engaged in farming; in 1864, he 
bought the present farm of eighty acres, earned entirely by his own labor and management; he 
has worked at carpentering and masonry, and sometimes works at plastering; in the winter 
time, engages in public work, shelling corn. He was married, in 1869, to Mary E. Parr, a native 
of Ohio; they have no children. Mr. Wakefield built his own cosy little cottage, and there 
enjoys a happy home. 
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J. C. ARNOLD, farmer and stock-raiser; P. O. Potosi;. was born in 1839, in Licking 
Co., Ohio, and, in 1853, settled in McLean Co., JI].; remained there until 1857, then moved to 
Tazewell Co., aud there engaged in farming; in 1859, he moved to White Oak, and remained 
until 1861, when he enlisted in Co. G, of the 17th I. V. I.; he was in the service over three 
years, and became a Corporal.. After returning from the war, he married Susanna Benson, who 
was born in 1844, and soon bought 120 acres—a farin, choice and well-improved, and watered 
by excellent springs; the house is situated among thousands of beautiful forest and fruit trees ; 
he has held offices connected with the schools, and is, at present, Highway Commissioner; they 
have eight children—Ruth V., born Sept. 19, 1865; Ada J., March 18, 1867; Alta G., Oct. 20, 
1868; John S., April 24, 1871; Jesse H., April 19, 1873; Moses E., Feb. 9, 1878; two deceased 
—James M. and Otis L. 

G. W. FRESHCORN, farmer and stock-raiser; P. O. Potosi; was born Nov. 20, 1811, in 
Chester Co., Penn., and lived there until 1856, when he dame to Mclean Co., buying and settling 
on his present farm of 155 acres, which he earned principally by his own labor and management ; 
he was a wagon-maker and worked under the supervision of his father in Chester Co., Penn. He 
has been no office-seeker, but has held the offices of Justice of the Peace, Assessor, Commissioner 
and has been connected with the schools; he is a minister of the M. E. Church, and was mar- 
ried, in 1847, to Catharine Gayman, a resident of Chester Co., Penn.; they have five children— 
Fannie, Mary, George F., Wesley J. and Clara; Clara is a teacher of rare attainments. This 
fine old gentleman has made home happy by the associations of literature and art. 

A. W. GREEN, M. D., physician and merchant, Potosi; was born Jan. 26, 1842, in Jef- 
ferson Co., Ind., where he remained until 16 years old, when he came to McLean Co., Il.; here 
he remained until 1861, when he moved to Clay Co., IJl.; was there until 1864; he had been 
engaged in farming and teaching for two years, and was reading medicine; in 1864, he was in 
the army, enlisting in the 136th I. V. I.; was Orderly and First Duty Sergeant; after his return 
from the war, he proceeded with the study of medicine; attended Rush Medical College, at 
Chicago, in 1865-66; returned home and began business with a capital of 80 cents; he lived 
with David Crum nearly three years; he bought land, and began building the town of Potosi, 
laying it out in 1869; he began with a drug store, and his business now includes dry goods and 
general notions; he is also Postmaster; he has held town offices. He practices medicine in 
addition to his merchandising ; also, is in the ministry of the Christian denomination, with four 
regular places of appointment. He was married in 1869, to R. Sophia Luse, a native of Ohio; 
he has two children—Arthur L., born Oct. 15, 1870, and Effie A., Feb. 29,1872. July 13, 
1878, his wife met her death by an accident; she was driving out in the city of Bloomington, 
when the horse becoming frightened, ran, throwing her out and injuring her so severely that 
she died the same day. 

W.A. KNIGHT, farmer and stock-dealer; P. 0. Potosi; was born March 15, 1832, in Rye- 
gate, Caledonia Co., Vt., where he remained until 19 years old, engaged in farming; he then 
went to Massachusetts, worked in Lawrence, manufacturing cotton goods; he became a mechanic, 
and worked at making engines and cotton machinery. In 1854, he went on a farm, and engaged 
in farming and carpentering. In 1858, he moved to White Oak, McLean Co.; engaged in farm- 
ing with his brother, M. H. Knight. In 1868, he settled on his present farm of eighty acres, 
where he has been ever since. Was married May 6, 1853, to H. M. Moore, of Massachusetts ; 
they have thirteen children—Fred W., Elizabeth J., Alfred T., Frank E£., Clara J., Mary E., 
Ralph H., R. Ella, Eugene E., Bert. II., William E., Minnie A., Jesse L. He has not had a doc- 
tor for sixteen years, and has done his own practicing. The children are all living. He has 
been Collector, Town Clerk, Pathmaster, and connected with the schoo's. He now manages a 
Jarge farm, and practices somewhat in medicine. 

D. B. MEEKER, farmer; P. O. Potosi; was born Oct. 8, 1845, in Indiana, and moved, when 
young, to Tazewell Co., IH.; remained there until 21 years old, working on the farm for his father; 
In 1870, he settled on the present farm of 840 acres, owned by his father, Moses R. Meeker, 
which he and his brother, E. B. Meeker, manage and control. Mr. D. B. Meeker was married 
Feb. 18, 1873, to Sarah Jane Zumwalt, a native of Indiana. Immediately after marriage, they 
settled on his father’s farm, which he has taken much pleasure in improving. He has two chil- 
dren—Arthur, born April 25, 1874, and Nellie May, born Nov. 27, 1877. 

E. MERRILL, farmer; P. O. Potosi; was born Sept. 7, 1830, in Wayne Co., N. Y.; 
remained there until 14 years old, then moved to Chautauqua, N. Y., and engaged in 
farming, remaining there until 1853; he then moved to McLean Co., Il., and worked a farm as 
renter, for ten years, and also worked five years at carpentering. In 1868, he hought and set- 
tled the present farm of 640 acres. He has held such town offices as Assessor and Commissioner. 
He was married, in 1852, to Fanny Brigham, of Chautauqua, N. Y. They have nine children— 
Alice, born Feb 20, 1856; Jay, Nov. 14, 1859; Rollan, Oct. 1, 1860; Delia, Dec. 2, 1362; Vina, 
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Noy. 17, 1864; Forest, April 21, 1866; Lee, May 3, 1868; Conwell, Aug. 10, 1870; Sanford, 
March 29, 1874. 

WILLIAM STICKLER, farmer and teacher; P. O. Potosi; was born Sept. 18, 1847, in Lan- 
caster Co., Penn.; when quite young, he moved with his parents to Champaign Co., Ohio, set- 
tling on a farm; while there his father died. Soon afterward they moved to Livingston Co., Il, 
and settled on a farm; they remained there some years, and from there moved to McLean Co., 
settling on the present farm of eighty acres, which they have made a cheerful home. He is now 
Assessor. He is a carpenter by trade, and carries it on in connection with farming. He isa 
teacher of rare attainments, and has taught in three districts; in the first, for one term; second, 
five terms; third, four terms; he has taught the home school four terms, and is engaged for 
next year. Tle was married April 16, 1874, to Maria Crumbaker, a native-of Coshocton Co., 
Ohio. They have one child—Maggie Ellen, born Jan. 16, 1875. 

JOHN STRAESSER, farmer; LP. O. Potosi; was born in Blair Co., Penn., Dec. 18, 1848; 
when quite young, he moved, with his father, to Peoria Co., Ill.; remaining there, engaged in 
farming for twenty years; in 1866, he left home and came to McLean Co., buying and settling 
the present farm of 160 acres. He has been no office-seeker, but las been Pathmaster and con- 
nected with the schools. His father was born in Wittenberg, Germany, in 1802, and served 
twelve yearsin the war. Mr. J. Straesser has never been married. | 

L. TERPENING, farmer and stock-dealer; P. O. Potosi; was born, June 15, 1809, in 
Herkimer Co., N. Y.; remained there until 1854, when he came to De Kalb Co., Il1., settling on 
a farm which he bought, and where he remained eleven years; he then sold out and moved to 
McLean Co., settling in Cropsey Township, where he has lived ever since. He was an overseer 
of workmen of the Erie Canal for eight years; was also a manufacturer of powder for two years, 
in New York; he was also a distiller for some time, in Frankfort, N. Y. He was married, in 
1825, to Elizabeth Clapsaddle, a native of New York. They have three children—Mary, born 
Sept. 2, 1829; Margaret, March 29, 1888; Henry L., April 30, 1836. 

J. B. VAN PETTEN, farmer; P.O. Potosi; was born Jan. 1, 1855, in Peoria Co., Ill., where 
he remained until 1869, when he came to McLean Co., Ill., and settled on his present farm. 
Thomas W. Van Pettlen, his father, died in’1862, leaving a snug fortune with Mrs. E. Van Petten, 
who has managed it. They have 240 acres, excellently improved, the greater part of it now 
being under the management of J. B. Van Petten. They have had nine children—William, Veeder, 
Spencer, Lydia, Henry, Sabra, J. B.; Archie and Ella (deceased). Mrs. E. Van Petten was born 
in Louisville, Ky., in 1824; Mr. Thomas W. Van Petten was born in Syracuse, N. Y., in 1819. 

E. WH. WARD, farmer; P. O. Potosi; was born Sept. 27, 1820, in New York; he went from 
New York to Pennsylvania, and, when quite young. engaged in driving a team for a lumber 
dealer; when 18 years old, he went to Ohio and engaged in farming; in 1849, he moved to Ken- 
dall Co., Ill., and began on farm, working by the month, at $10 to $14 per month. In 1850, he 
was married to Ruth Brown, of Ohio; he remained with his father-in-law a year, raising tobacco; 
in 1852, he moved to Kendall Co., Il., and was engaged in farming seven years, renting four 
years; he then bought eighty acres, which he traded for 160 acres in McLean Co., remaining on 
that six years; he then sold out and bought the present farm of 160 acres. He has been Com- 
missioner twelve terms. They have seven children—Benjamin, now a missionary in India ; 
Willie, born Dec. 16, 1855; Henry, March 16, 1858; Albert, Jan 14, 1861; Arthur, Jan. 19, 
1863; John Logan, April 28, 1865; Nannie, Jan. 17, 1870. fis wife’s father, Charles Brown, 
was one of the first captains on Lake Erie. 
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J. H. AMSLER, farmer; P.O. Weston; was born in York Co., Penn., Dec. 22, 1882; at 
the age of 3 years, he went with his parents to Peoria, IIl., then consisting of about three frame 
houses; his father, who was born in Switzerland, worked by the day in a brickyard at Peoria, 
but afterward entered a farm of eighty acres, ten miles north of Peoria, and the subject of this 
sketch helped him on the farm until the age of 21, at which age he left his home and rented a 
farm on shares in Woodford Co., conducting it with profit to himself and the owner for one year; 
from Woodford Co., he went to Tazewell Co.. farming for one year, and during the next year, 
he was confined through sickness; he then removed to Marshall Co., seven miles south of 
Lacon, where he continued farming; from there he returned to Tazewell Co., living near 
Tremont, and from there he returned to Woodford Co., and continued farming for two 
years; he afterward removed to within three miles south of Metamora, and farmed there 
for four years; from there he removed to McLean Co., buying and breaking 160 acres of 
raw prairie, and built a house thereon, and afterward bought eighty acres in Sec. 23, Yates 
Township; his farm is all under cultivation, and valued at $40 an acre. He was elected to 
the office of School Director shortly after coming to Yates, and has held the office at intervals 
ever since. [fe was married to*Miss Sarah A. Clifton, who was born in Woodford Co., Dl., in 
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1843; they have had a family of six children, two dead and four living, viz., Cora, Charles, Ida 
and Amber. Mr. Amsler’s farm and residence are on Sec. 26, Yates Township, except eighty 
acres on Sec. 23. 

SIMON BAECHLER, farmer, Sec. 13; P.O. Fairbury; was born in Lorraine (near the city 
of Nancy), Northeastern France, in 1834; in France Simon followed farming with his father, 
commencing work at a very early age; his father removed to America in the year 1855, settling 
in Tazewell Co., Iil., to which place Simon had preceded him one year hefore ; in Tazewell, Mr. 
Baechler, Sr., continued the pursuit of farming, Simon working with him until the year 1859; 
then he returned to France, remaining there from the spring of 1859 until fall, when he married 
and returned to America, bringing his wife with him; for two years, he and his wife remained 
with his father, and then settled on the Little Mackinaw in Tazewell Co., remaining there until 
their removal to Yates Township, McLean Co., where he purchased and broke 180 acres of raw 
prairie; in the spring of 1879, he bought seventy acres more, making 250 acres, all of which is 
under cultivation, and valued at about $40 an acre; the farm is a good one, and is considered 
one of the best improved in Yates Township. In the year 1874, he was elected to the office of 
Road Commissioner, serving three years, from 1874 until 1877. Himself and family are mem- 
bers of high standing in the Mennonite Church. In 1859, he was married in France to Miss 
Elizabeth Wenjer, born in 1842, in Alsace, France; they have had a family of six children, twe 
of whom, Helene Ida and Simon Oliver, are dead; the living are Anna M., Eliza A., Emma H. 
and Mary L. 

EDGAR BLAISDELL, grain-dealer and Postmaster, Weston; was born in Kingsbury, 
Washington Co., N. Y , in 1834; in 1855, he left Kingsbury, going to Madison, Dane (o., Wis., 
remaining there ten years; in 1865, he left Madison, going to Chenoa, McLean Ce., IIl., remain- 
ing there ene year; he went to Chicago; from Chicago, he returned to Chenoa and remained 
four years: in the spring of 1872, he removed to Weston, where he has resided ever since, deal- 
ing in grain. He also holds the office of Postmaster. In 1871, he was married to Miss Susan 
A. Armstrong, of Peoria, who was born in Peoria in 1849; they have three children—Fanny, 
Louisa and Edgar. He is‘a gentleman of culture and refinement, and an enterprising, wide- 
awake business man. 

WILLIAM CRAWFORD, farmer; P. O. Chenoa; was born in Stirlingshire, ten miles from 
the city of Stirling, Scotland, February, 1819, where he lived and followed farming until Novy- 
ember, 1848, when he came to this country and settled in Jersey City, N. J., following vegetable 
gardening until the fall of 1871, when he moved to Illinois, settling upon his present location, 
where he has remained ever since, following the pursuit of farming. He was married in June, 
1848, to Miss Mary Henderson, who was born in Stirlingshire, Scotland, April, 1820; they have 
five children living, viz., James, William, Christina H., Robert A. and Mary J. Mr. Crawford 
owns a fine farm of 240 acres, located on Sec. 9, in a high state of improvement, valued at $50 
an acre, and all under cultivation. He holds the office of School Director of District No. 5. He 
is a man of large views, generous and enterprising, and takes an interest in everything connected 
with the welfare and advancement of his township. 

JOHN GRAY, farmer; P. O. Chenoa; was horn in Meade Co., Ky., Feb. 9, 1826; in 1829, 
he went to Harrison Co., Ind., remaining there until the age of 25, when he removed to Illi- 
nois, and settled in Peoria Co., ten miles northwest of Peoria, where he engaged in farming until 
the year 1865, when he enlisted in the Federal army, serving one year; in 1867, he removed to 
McLean Co., Ill, settling upon eighty acres on Sec. 29, Yates Township, which he had purchased 
and broken from raw prairie before removing there; in 1875, he purchased eighty acres of land 
in Martin Township, Sec. 23, McLean Co., all of which, together with eighty acres on Sec. 29, 
Yates Township, is under cultivation, and valued at about $40 an acre. He was married Oct. 
24, 1850, to Miss Nancy Hunter, who was born in Durbin, Ohio, in 1830; they have had a 
family of twelve children, three of whom, Francis, William Walker and Florence Cornelius, are 
dead; nine are living—Pinckney Calhoun, Sarah Catharine, Thomas Alamson, John Asbury 
Laura Virginia, Anna Mary, Ruth, Abner L. and Franklin Ii. , ’ 

JOHN RUPP, farmer, Sec. 22; P. O. Weston; formerly farmer, but new, and for five 
years past, retired; was born near Sarrebourg, Lorraine, Northeastern France, in the year 1824, 
where he followed farming with his father until the year 1855, when he came to America, and 
went directly to Peoria City, and from thence immediately to Tazewell Co., where he followed 
farming until the year 1864, when he removed to his present home in McLean Co. In the year 
1874, Mr. and Mrs. Rupp returned to France, and visited the scenes of his heyhood days, 
which he found almost without change; he then made an extensive tour through Europe, visit- 
ing Paris, Strasbourg, Colmars, Switzerland, Basle and Balfron (the locality of one of the great 
battles of the Franco-German war). Mr. Rupp is an observing traveler, and his tales of locali- 
ties made famous during the Franco-German war, are very interesting. They returned to 
America in October, 1874, after an absence of four months. His farm is one of the finest in 
Yates Township, consisting of a half section (320 acres), mostly under cultivation, and in a fine 
state of improvement; he has purchased a residence in the town of Chenoa, and will remeve 
there this fall, renting his farm in Yates. He was elected to the offices of Collector of Tazewell! 
and Assessor of Yates Township, but declined serving. He was married, in 1853, to Miss Mary 
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Bacchler, born near Nancy, Lorraine, France: they have one child—Mary Valerie, born in 
France in 1854. 

JOHN WADE, farmer, Sec. 30; P. O. Chenoa; was born at Oberlin, Lorain Co, Ohio, 
Western Reserve, in September, 1840, where he followed agriculture with his father, and, at the 
age of 14 years, he entered Oberlin College, where he remained two and one-half years, and, at 
the end of that period, he returned to farming, which he followed until he left home, in the 
spring of 1861, in which year he enlisted in the 16th Ohio Battery (Capt. James A. Mitchell 
commanding), for three years, serving two years in Missouri and the Southwest, under Gen. 
Curtis, and participating in all actions under that General. In the spring of 1863, he returned 
from the army, and, after a trip to England, returned to this country, and, in the spring of 1864, 
went to McLean Co., Il!., when he settled upon Sec. 19, where he had formerly purchased eighty 
acres. From Sec. 19, he removed to Sec. 30, Yates Township, and purchased 160 acres, all of 
which he has placed under a high state of cultivation, and said to be as well-improved as any 
farm in Yates. Mr. Wade’s Jand is all underdrained, and valued at $40 an acre. He contem- 
plates further improvements in the way of a new dwelling, barn, etc. He also uses the best 
agricultural implements, and believes in improvements in every way. In 1868, he married Miss 
Susan Squire, born at Oberlin, Lorain Co., Ohio. They had three children—Lydia, Eddy and 
Emma. Mrs. Wade died Aug. 9, 1871. Myr. Wade was married March 19, 1874, to Miss Mary 
Lewis, who was born near Washington, Tazewell Co., Il]., in the year 1840. He dates his des- 
cent from the Pilgrim Fathers, who landed at Plymouth Rock in the winter of 1620, and bears 
the sturdy, large-hearted characteristics of that race. He is a thorough farmer, and works his 
farm upon true scientific principles, resulting in a high state of improvement thereof. 

JAMES E. WIKOFF, farmer, deceased; P. 0. Chenoa. Among the many self-made men 
of McLean Co., who have risen to eminence in the affairs of their own township by their enter- 
prise, intelligence and integrity, and who take rank among the best in their sphere, was James 
E. Wikoff, who was born in Adams Co., Ohio, in 1828, where he followed farming. with the 
exception of four years previons to his leaving Adams Co., during which period he was superin- 
tendent of his brother’s saw-mill. In 1854, he left Adams Co., and went directly to McLean Co., 
Ill., settling upon See. 33, Yates Township, where he entered 200 acres of land, and bought (in 
Sec. 32) forty acres, all of which, except forty acres of pasture, is under cultivation. During 
the war, he was elected a Justice of the Peace, holding that office for several years. He was 
also elected Supervisor of Yates Township, holding office several terms. At the time of the organ- 
ization of the township, he was elected School Trustee, and held that office until the date of his 
death, Ang. 28, 1878. He was a prominent and respected citizen of McLean Co., and leaves a 
large circle of friends, who sincerely mourn their loss. On July 20, 1854, Mr. Wikoff married 
Miss Phoebe Holderness, who was born March 25, 1838, at New Marion, Ind., but was raised in 
Adams Co., Ohio, to which place she went with her father at the age of 1 year. She went to 
McLean Co., Il., with her husband, the year of their marriage. There are four children living— 
Orra, Sarah E., Hattieand James Grant. Mrs. Wikoff lives upon and conducts her late hus- 
band’s farm, assisted by her sons, Orra and James. Their farm and residence is located on Sec. 
33, with the exception of eighty acres on Sec. 32, and eighty acres in Sec. 10. 


MARTIN TOWNSHIP. 


~ W. G. ANDERSON, farmer; P. O. Lexington; was born in 1818, in Jefferson Co., Ind., 
and came to this State in the year 1855, settling in Randolph Township, this county, where he 
remained two years, when he removed ¢o the place he now occupies. His homestead consists of 
350 acres, in a good state of cultivation, and worth about $35 per acre. 

WM. BENSON, farmer; P. 0. Lexington; was born in McLean Co. in 1830; he is the son 
of James Benson, who emigrated from Indiana and settled in Blooming Grove, this county, at a 
very early day. He received his education in what was known as the Bloomington Academy 
(Rev. G. W. Minier, Principal) ; he taught school some two years, after which he moved onto- 
and improved a farm in White Oak Township; in the spring of 1867, he moved to his present 
location, and was among the first settlers on the open prairie in the northeastern part of the 
township ; his homestead consists of 160 acres, well situated and improved, and worth about 
$35 per acre. 

WILLIAM TIURT, farmer; P. O. Arrowsmith; was born in Kentucky in 1841; eame to 
this State in 1854, and resided in Bloomington for one year afterward. He was married, in 
1868, to Miss Mary C. Rason, and settled in Dale Township, where he resided six years; he 
moved to his present location in 1869, and turned his attention exclusively to farming until five 
years ago, when he began the breeding of Norman horses, and has continued in the business, 
with success, ever since. He has one child—-Charles W. Hurt, who was born in April, 1865. 
Ilis farm is finely located, well improved, and worth about $40 per acre. 
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JAMES KENNEDY, farmer; P. O. Arrowsmith; was born in 1803, in Jessamine Co., Ky., 
anoving to this State in April, 1852, and settled two miles west of Bloomington, remaining in 
that locality eight years, at which time his wife died, and, breaking up housekeeping, he spent 
several years in traveling, after which, he settled, in 1873, upon the place he now occupies. 
He has been thrice married, first, to Miss Leaner Freeman; in 1827, to Miss Asenath Gentry, 
and, in 1871, to Miss Maggie Klkin. His homestead consists of 160 acres, finely located and 
being rapidly brought to a high state of improvement, and is worth about $35 per acre.\ 

JACOB Hi. RITCHIE, farmer; P. O. Arrowsmith; was born in Rockingham Co., Va., in 
the year 1838, emigrating to Dale Township, this county, in 1855, where he remained ten years, 
when he removed to the place he now occupies in 1865. He was married, in 1859, to Miss 
Sallie Hurt. He has served the people in the capacity of School Trustee, Road Commissioner 
or Supervisor, almost continuously since hissettlement in the township. His homestead consists 
of 160 acres, well improved and worth about $35 per acre, and which represents the accumula- 
tions only of the time which he has been in the State; like others of that time, he braved the 
hardships and dangers of the Western wilds in search of a competence for his family and which 
he has secured by diligent application. He has seven children—Ida, George, Annie Bell, 
Emma, Addison, Jay and Mary Alice. 

JOHN W. RITTER, farmer ; P. O. Arrowsmith ; born in Ross Co., Ohio, in 1821, emigrating 
to this county in 1854, settling in the vicinity of Le Roy, where he remained one year, and 
then removed to the place which he now occupies; he was the first settler in the southern part 
of Martin Township. He was married, in 1854, to Maria Dawson, daughter of Henry Dawson, 
one of the early settlers of Old Town, this county. His education was of necessity limited, as 
but few facilities existed for acquiring an education in the vicinity in which he lived at that 
early day, but by observation and diligence he has acquired business capacity sufficient to 
successfully conduct his present extensive business; he is the owner of one section of land, 
well stocked and improved and worth about $40 per acre. 

SOLOMON K. WALDON, farmer; P.O. Ellsworth; was born in Empire Township, this 
county, in 1835; he is the son of Thomas Waldon, a Virginian, who emigrated to Ohio, thence 
to this State, settling in this county as early as 1833; he first settled in Sangamon Co. in 1828, 
and was a soldier of the Black Ilawk war; in the early days of Empire Township, he was a 
prominent citizen of that locality, and one of the hardy and industrious pioneers who helped to 
pave the way to the better state of things now existing; he remained a citizen of Empire Town- 
ship for forty years, when he removed to Downs Township, and thence to this township one year 
ago. He has been twice married; first in 1860, to Miss Mary Eddy, who died-in 1870; and 
next, in 1878, to Miss Lydia A. Ingersol. Mr. Waldon has had five children, viz., Alfred T. 
(died i in 1864), George E., James H., Samuel M.and John L. 

JOSEPH M. WILSON, farmer; P. O. Arrowsmith; was born in Posey Co., Ind., in the 
year 1837, and was married in 1868, to Miss Eliza Popple; he came to this State in 1854, ‘settling 
in Stout’s Grove, this county, where he remained seventeen years, removing to this township i in 
,1870, and to the farm he now occupies in 1877. He served three years in the army, enlisting as 
private in the 94th I. V.I., in August, 1862, and received an honorable discharge from the service 
in August, 1865. He hasa homestead of 160 acres, where he resides, and which is being rapidly 
improved, and is now worth about $35 per acre. He was elected and served as Tax Collector 
in 1876. 

JAMES E. WOOD, farmer and stock-raiser; P. O. Arrowsmith ; one of the old settlers of 
McLéan Co.; was born in Monroe Co., Ind., June 6, 1831, and came to McLean Co., Oct. 30, 
1854; he had about $500 of the wild-cat money of that time in his possession, when he came to 
McLean Co., but could not dispose of it for 30 cents on the $1, the consequence was, he had to 
commence in a new country without any means; but, by hard work and economy, he is now the 
owner of 324 acres of land all under a good state of cultivation, He was united in marriage 
with Nancy Puett Oct. 30, 1853; from this union there were eight-children, six of whom are 
now living, viz., Robert P., Willian E., James E., Ellsworth, John A. and George W.; the names 
of those deceased were Nancy E.and Sarah D. Mrs. Nancy Wood died Nov. 23, "1872. On 
Noy. 12, 1878, Mr. Wood was married to Martha Horr, whose father was one of the pioneers of 
McLean Co. Mr. Wood isa strict temperance man; a Republican in politics, and a great admirer 
of that party. 
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POPULATION OF McLEAN COUNTY BY TOWNSHIPS. 
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ree 


BLOOMINCTON. | A large stock of Forfeited Pledges for 


Adams, E. J., Staple and Fancy Gro- | sale at half value. Cash paid for Gold 
ceries, Canned Pits, Cigars, &e., 112 and Silver. Fine Jewelry and Watches 
Movth iin Strect. repaired in better manner and at lower 


Agle & Sons, Nditale and Race rates than any house in city. 
Dealers in Hides, Tallow, Leather and — Behr, Henry, Dealer in Groceries, 
Shoe Findings, 205 South Center st. | envisions: Fruits, Canned Goods, &c., 
Miarich. 0 MM eget, at Lat 1009 West Chestnut street. 
, O. M. : 


j 7 . ., Photographers. 
Aldrich Brothers & Co., Whole- => A. H, & Bro., Photographers 
sale and Retail Dealers in Provisions, 7 Benjamin, Judge R. M., County 


! 
i = 
! 
| 


Oysters, Flour, Fruits and Fancy Gro- Judge. 
ceries, 109 West Front street. “Benson, H. pAttortey at Law. 
Allin, Lee, Dentist; Rooms, 116 8. Bishop, S., Physician and Surgeon, 
Main Street. office corner of Main and Washington 


Anderson, J. W., Manufacturer of | streets. 
Buggies, Spain and Platform Wagons, Blanchard, E. H., Dealer in Drugs, 
Track Sulkies, and all kinds. of job Medicines, Chemicals, Fine Toilet Soaps, 


work, 305 West Washington street. | Paints, Oils, Varnishes and Dye-Stuffs. 
tor, J., County Sheriff of McJ.ean Physicians’ Prescriptions accurately 
County. compounded. 
Atkinson, C. W., County Clerk. Bloomfield & Hughes, Attorneys 


Baker, 8S. D., & Son, Dealers in at nei 
Staple and Fancy Groceries, 115 South | Bloomington Stove Co., Manu- 


} 


Center street. |  facturers of 115 different styles of 


Baird & Tuttle, Loan Agents.- | stoves. Grand Central Cook and the 
b = ; 


] a ° e 
Ball, Francis, Carriage and Wagon | Roya Crown Base-Burner, specialties. 
iiacghGieouner, 103 Kast Olive street. Bradshaw, C. G., Attorney at Law. 


Baller, F. A., Florist. -Brand, George, Manufacturer, 
Barnes, A. J., Butcher; keeps con- Wholesale and Retail Dealer in Furni- 
stantly on hand all kinds of Fresh and | ture, 112 West Front street. Low 
Salt Meats, West Washington street. rates given and satisfaction guaranteed. 


Barrows, C. C., & Co., Pawnbrokers, Patronage solicited. 
213 West Washington street. Estab- Brechbeller, John, Saloon, Whole- 
lished 1875. (You'll see our signs.) sale and Retail Liquors. 
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Brown & Gray, Grocers and Com- 
mission Merchants, Staple and Fancy 
Groceries, Canned Goods, Poultry, &c., 
113 West Front. street. 

—Brownell, W. J., & Co., Dealers in 
Boots and Shoes, 116 West Washing- 
ton Street, South of Court House. 


—Bryant, J. H., Contractor and Builder. 
Shop on East street, between Jefferson 
and North. 


Buffinan, K., Plain and ee | | 
| street. 


Painting, Graining, Paper-Hanging, 
Calcimining and Bronzing, corner Main 
and Washington streets. 


—Bunn, T. J., Banker. 


Burke, Jeff, Horse-shoeing and Job | 


Work, corner Center and Olive streets. 


Buxton, W., Dealer in Staple and . 
Fancy Groceries, 701 West Chestnut st. 
—~Caldwell, R. M., Dealer in Groceries, 
Provisions, Canned Fruits, &c., 10052 
North Main street. 

Camp, Charles, Dealer in Staple and 
Fancy Groceries, Provisions, Canned 
Fruits, &c., 317 North Center street. 

— Carlock, W. B., Attorney at Law. 
Money to Loan. 
nard Juine of Steamships. 
People’s Bank. 

, Camp, C. L., Dealer in Furniture No- 


Office over 


tions, Queensware, Glassware, Wood and | 


, Willow Ware, and a general assortment 
of House-Furnishing Goods, 106 East 
Front street. . 


Carlton & Kerr, Livery, Feed and 


Sale Stable, 12, 14 and 16 East Wash- | 
Carriages furnished for | 


ington street. 
funerals. 


Coultar, Thomas, Contractor and | 
Shop corner Douglas and Kast 


Builder. 
streets. 

—Carr, Dr. C. R. 
Main street. Residence, 707 North 
- Main street. 


Agency for the Cu- | 
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Chrisman, F. W., Dealer in Family 
Groceries and Provisions, 507 West 
Market street. 


Cochrane, W. G., Manufacturing 

| Confectioner, Foreign and Domestic 
Fruits and Nuts, Cigars and Tobaccos, 
218 North Center street, West Side 
Square. 


i William, Dealer in Gro- 


ceries, Provisions, &c.; also. Bread, 
Pies, Cakes, &c., 800 West Chestnut 


Cox, N. W., House and Sign Painter, 
114 South Main street. 

Cox, T. J., Proprietor Union and Eagle 
Mills, Dealer in Flour, Feed, Meal and 
Grain. Custom and merchant milling 
done to order. 


| Creed, Dudley, Editor and Publisher 


of the Democrat News. 

Daniels & Logan, Dealers in Fresh 
and Salt Meats, Lard, Sausages, &c., 
515 North Main street. 


“Denison, Joseph, County Treasurer 


| of McLean Co. 


De Webber, Dr. P., 607 West Mar- 
ket street. 

| Dias, E., Manufacturer of Cigars, To- 
| bacco and Pipes, Cigar-Cases, Tobacco- 
! Pouches, Stems, &c., and sole manufac- 
| turer of the Cyprus Cigar, 103 North 
Main street. 

| Diedrich, N., Proprietor of the Union 
Foundry and Machine Shop. Iron 
Fronts, Fencings, Grating, Shutters, 
Window Caps and Sills, 407 and 409 
South Center street. P 

| Dillingham, L. C., & Co., Manu- 
facturers of and Dealers in Plain, 
Stamped and Japanned Tin Ware, Glass 
and Wooden Ware, 3223 Main street. 


Office 711 North~~ Dillon, E., & Co., the oldest and most 


extensive Importers and Breeders of 
| Norman French Horses. 
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Dunn, Imri, opposite Post Offic’s | Frink & Whittier, Dealers in Gro- 
dealer in Drugs, Medicines, Paints, Oils, | _ceries, Provisions, &., 219 Kast Front st. 


Fine Toilet Soaps, Brushes, Perfumery. | Pulwiler, J. T., Attorney at Law. 
Erwin, T., Dealer in Fresh and Cured |_4rynk, A., Stock-Dealer. 


Meats, Sausage, Lard, &c., Front street, 
two doors west of Center street. 


_Funk, D. M., President Bloomington 
National Bink. 


_7~ Evans, John W., Contractor wd pune B. F., Stock-Dealer. 


Builder, Planing-Mill and Lumber | 
Yard, Stair. Building, Doors, Sash, | 
Blinds, Frames, Mouldings, Brackets, 
Turning, Planing, Matching and Saw- 
ing. Mill, office and yard, 511 North | 
Center street. 

7 vans, R. F., & Bro., Dealers in 
Groceries, revisions, @inned Fruits, 
&c., and Commission Merchants, 
North Main street. 


Va Evans & Patrick, Grocers and Com- 
mission Merchants, 117 East Front st. 


—Eversole, A., Dealer in Groceries, 


Provisions, Flour, Canned Fruit, &c., | 


229 Kast Front street. 
Fell, Robert, Dealer in Staple and | 


Tpiiey Gipgaates) Choice Teas, F fruits, 
Provisions, Queensware, “Graham, Hugh, Carriage and Wagon 


Vegetubles, 
Stoneware, &c., corner Center and Grove | 
streets. ; 


AZ Berte, Lyman, Carriage and “an 


Manufacturer. 


‘Fisher, John W., Dentist, 402 North 


Main strect. 


ee gee iaias & Sons, Dry Goods 


and Notions. 
-<Flagg, William F., Proprietor Em- 
pire Machine Works. : 
Fleischman, A., Butcher. 
— Folsom, Peter, Loan Agent. 


c Fordice, J. ‘M., Dealer in Lumber | 
and Building Materials, Lehigh Valley 
Coal, Salt and the Moline Wagon, 1001 
West Market street. 


Foy, J. W., Dealer in Staple and 


Fancy Groceries, 508 East Jefferson | 


street. 


AO1 | 


5 


| Punk & Lackey, Wholesale and Re- 
tail Druggists and Dealers in Perfu- 
mery, Paints, Oils, Fancy Articles, 110 
West Washington street. 
erguson, M. E., Deputy Circuit 
Clerk. 

| Gaffron, P. W., Dealer in Staple and 
Fancy Groceries, Provisions, &., 812. 
West Market Street. 

sion & Ewing, Attorneys at Law. 

| Gilman, W. D., Proprietor People’s 

Drug Store, where there always can be 

found a‘ complete line of Pure Drugs, 

221 North Main street. 


—Goodheart, James, co United 
States orci: 


\ 


Men niMeturcr, 406 and 408 West Front. 
street; also, Job Work. 

raff, R., Dealer in Groceries and Pro- 
visions, an Wood and Willow Ware,. 
809 East Grad street. 

Gregory, John A,, Florist. 

sridley, Gen. A., Banker. 
uthrie, A., Cigars, Tobacco, Pipes, 
&e., corner Aa Main and Jefferson sts. 


aering, T., & Co., Druggists and 
Chemists, 413 North Main street. 


Haggard, D. D., Dealer in Hardware, 
Agricultural Implements, Stoves, 
Pumps, 210 West Washington street. 
aker, Christian, Saloon. 

Haker, Louis, Saloon. 


Hammond, F., Agent Genuine 
‘Singer Machines; sold at as low prices 
as inferior machines, for cash or the 
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installment plan, only at the office of the 


Singer Manufacturing Company, 106 | 


West North street. 


Harlan, A. J., Manufacturer of fine 
Cigars, 120 South Main street. 


Hayes, S., Manufacturer of Carriages, 


Buggies, Wagons, Sulkies, &c., and Job 
Work, corner West and Front streets. 
Hegarty, D., Stoves and Tinware. 


Helbig, Oscar, Wholesale and Retail 
Dealer in Pianos, Organs, Sheet Music 
and Musical Merchandise, 
Music Store, 316 North Main street. 


Hemmele, Barney, Dealer in Staple 
Groceries, Provisions, &c., 710 West 
Market street. 


—~ Hennecke, Charles, Insurance and | 


European Steamship Agent. 


Herrington, B. L., Dealer in Fresh 


and Cured Meats, Sausages, Lard, &c., 
202 East Front street. 
Herrington, M. D., Dealer in Fresh 
and Salt Meats, Lard, Sausages, Xc., 
615 North Main street. 
—Hewitt, H. H., Wholesale and Retail 
Dealer in Hardware, Stoves and Agri- 


cultural Implements ; 
Schuttler Wagon, 309 North Main st. 


Hansen, M., Dry Goods and Notions. | 
Higgins, H. J., & Co., Marble | 


Works. 
Hoffman, Hermann, Saloon. 


Hofmann, Geo., Saloon and Board- | 


ing-House. 


Hohmann, &., Barber, Ashley | A. D., Dealer in Dry 


~Homuth, F. A., Deseen in Fresh and 
Salt Meats, Sausniaes, Lard, &e., 110 | 
East Front street. 


——Hoopes, B. F., Wholesale and Retail 


German | 


Agent for the | 


DIRECTORY. 


Houtz, J. E., & Co., Dry Goods. 
Commenced business in Bloomington 
in April, 1873, at 210 Center street, at 
which place they did business until the 
18th of March, 1879, when they re- 
moved to their new, elegant double store, 
109 and 111 East Front street. Their 
present store is the largest, most attract- 
ive and convenient in Central Illinois, and 
their business has largely increased since 
occupying it. They have been obliged 
to increase their force of help, and judg- 
ing from present indications, still fur- 
ther additions will become necessary. 
The order trade from surrounding and 
even as far as the southern part of the 
State is immense, and have also recently 
had large orders from Missouri and Ne- 
braska. Eighteen persons are now in 
their employ. 


Hutchinson, E. T., Dentist, south- 
east corner Grove and Center streets. 


TE. C. Hyde, Merchant Tailor, 101 


North Main street. 


Hyde & Martens, Manufacturers of 
Centennial and Victor Plows, Agricul- 
| tural Implements, etc., 408 South Main 
street. 
“Kerrick, Thomas C., Attorney at 
Law. 
King, D. P., Manufacturer of and 
| dealer in Harness, Saddles, Collars, Bri- 
dles, Whips, Halters, Combs, Brushes, 
ete., South Main street, opposite Post 
Office, Center street. 


Goods, Notions, China, Glass and 

Queensware, Furniture, Stoves and 

Tinware, 502, 504 and 508 North Main 
| street. 


Dealer in — Fruits and Canned_| .Kirkpatrick, J. H., Stock and Real 


Goods ; also Proprietor of the Blooming- | 


ton Semin Coffee, Spice and Het | 
Mills, 105 West North strect. 


Estate Auctioneer ; office 502 North 
Main strect, opposite Brokaw’s Plow. 
Shop. 


~, 
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— Koch, C. F., Dealer in Groceries, Pro- 
visions, Fruits and Canned Goods, 810 
West Front street. 

Koester, John, German Editor and 
Publisher. 

Kreis, Peter, Soda Water Manufac- 
turer. 


Krum, I. R. (Successor to Krum & 
Robinson), Dealer in Lumber, Shingles, 
Lath, Building Paper, Doors, Sash, 
Blinds, Lime Cement, Plastering Hair, 
Grain, Coal and Salt; office, 920 East 
Grove street, East Illinois Central Depot. 
Branch business at Arrowsmith. 

Kummer, Henry, Dealer in New 
and Second Hand Furniture, Stoves and 
Tinware, 113 South Center Street. 
General Repairing of Tinware and Fur- 
niture. 

Lartz, Carl], Saloon. 

Laufer, August, Stone-cutter. 

Lawrence, A, T., General Collecting 
Agent, U. S. Commissioner and Justice 
of the Peace. 

Lawrence, E. B., Carpenter and 
Builder, Shop North Main street. 

.- Leland, M. F., Proprietor of the Daily 
and Weekly Leader, 113, 115 and 117 
Kast Washington street. 

Lipp & Fickweiler, Hotel Restau- 
rant and Saloon. 

—Livingston, A., & Co., Dry Goods 
and Notions. 

__-Loudon, Robert, Proprietor of Eagle 
Machine Works, Engines, Boilers, Mill 
Gearing, Shafting, Pulleys and Engine 


Supplies, also Plumbing and Steam Fit-. 


ting, 610 and 612 North Main street. 
_Lucas, B. L., Attorney at Law. 
_McFarland, J. C., Circuit Clerk, 


Bloomington, IIl. 

McLean County Mills, Estab- 
lished in 1853; Beard & Johnson, Pro- 
prietors, Manufacturers of Winter 
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Wheat Flour, northeast corner Taylor 
and Clinton streets. 

McMaster, D., Dealer in Provisions, 
Staple and Fancy Groceries, &«., 506 
North Main street. 
arquam & Baker, Evergreen City 
Business College. 


Marso, John N., Dry Goods and 


Notions. 

Madden, Daniel, Horseshoeing and 
Job Work, East street, between Grove 
and Front. 


Marmon, William W., Wholesale 
Druggist, 115 North Main street. 


Mason, B. W., Deputy Sheriff. 


Mayers, A., Undertaker, Carriages and 
Hearses, Shrouds of all kinds kept on 
hand, under Post Office Building. 


Merchant, John, City Engineer. 

Meyer, M., Wholesale and Retail 
Dealer in Fresh and Cured Meats, 1011 
West Chestnut street. 

Miller, E. S., City Marshal. 
iller, John G., Blacksmithing and 
General Job Work, 425 North Main 
street. 
iner, H, A., Manufacturer of Mold- 
ings, Sash, Doors and Blinds, Scroll 
Work, Frames, House Finishing and 
Turning; shop with the Bloomington 
Furniture Works. 


Moore, E. J., Manufacturer of Lin- 
seed Oil. 


Moore, Dr. D. O., 401 East Grove 
street. 
oore, ™. L., Manufacturer and 
Dealer in Custom Work, Harness, Sad- 
dles, Collars, Whips, Nets, Robes, 
Trunks, Valises, &c., 114 South Main 
street. 
ueller, A., Dealer in Family Grocer- 
ies, Provisions, Flour and Feed of all 
kinds, &c¢., 802 West Front — 


, 
I 


\ 
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Mutual County Fire Insur-~+-Probasco, W.B., Grain Dealer; high- 
ance Company; Directors: S. est cash price paid for all kinds of Grain ; 
Peasley, William Karr, 0, Barnard, S. orders for car lots promptly filled ; ele- 
H. West, C. E. Barclay, J. T. Martin, | vator on C. & A. R. R., between Chest- 
J. R_Gaston, George Freeman, John | __ nut and Locust streets. 


* McConnell. Reed & Barger, Importers and Job- 
“~ Myers & Stroud, Attorneys at Law. bers of Queensware, Glassware, Lamps, ; 
——Myers & Wochner, Brewers. | Lamp Goods, Mirrors, &., also Ohio 
Neff, J.C. S., Photographer. | ie Britannia Ware, Table Cut- 
» KC., 


National State Bank, of Bloom- _— 
ington, Frank Hoblt, President; a illiam M., Deputy Cir- 
Jacob Funk, Vice President; A. B. i 
Hoblit, Cashier. ‘~Riebsame, C., Agent Phil. Best 

Neuerburg, Henry, Saloon. | = Company. 

“Nevin, L., Dealer in Groceries, Provis- | Riebsame, C., Saloon. 
ions, Produce, &c., 622 and 624 North 7 Robinson, J. D., Florist. 


Main st. | Rodgers, J., Dealer in Staple and 
Niccolls, J. T., Groceries and Provis- | Fancy Groceries, Canned Fruits, &c., 


ions, Fancy Groceries, &c., 604 North | 721 West Chestnut street. 


Main strect. ' ‘ 
: ‘Roedinger, F., Dealer in Fancy and 
7 Oberkoetter & Co,, Wholesale Gro- Staple Groceries, Canned Fruits, &c., 


cers, 111 and 113 South Main street. | 41097 North Main street. 


~ O'Neil Bros., Dealers in Staple and Rowell & Hamilton, Attorneys at. 
Fancy Groceries, corner Chestnut and | hide 


Lumber streets. 


2 


Ross, J. S., Dealer in Pumps and Light- 
ning Rods, 214 Kast Front street. 

Scott & Miller, Dealers in Groceries, 
Provisions, Fruits, Canned Goods, &c., 
corner Main and Mulberry streets. 


--Osborn & Lillard, Attorneys at 
Law. 
~~ Owen Pixley & Co., Clothing and | 
Gents’ Furnishing Goods. 
Penner, W. D., Dealer in Groceries, | 
Provisions, Fruits, Vegetables, &., 119 Scott, J. V., Contractor and Builder, 
South Main street. shop on North Main street. 


People’s Bank, P. Whitmer, Presi- | Seibel, A., Baker, 713 West Chestnut 


dent; L. Herre, Vice President; W. M. st., Dealer in the best of Fresh, Bread, 
Ollis, Cashier; A. S. Eddy, Assistant | Pies, Cakes, &e. 


| Cashier. . | Seibel, H. P., Justice of the Peace, 
—Persinger, H. R., Proprietor and Notary Public and General Collecting 
Kditor of the Sunday Eye. Agent. 


Phoenix Hotel, half block from Bus- | Senseney, H. M., Coal Dealer. 
iness Center; F.M. Bateman & Co., Shackleford, Charles, Attorney at 
Proprietors. Law. 


“Plumb, Bailey, House and Sign Simons, M.G., Dealer in Mackinaw 
Painter, 404 North Kast street. | Ice, 1105 North East street. 
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-—Smith, William Hawley, County Theis, Charles, Dealer in Groceries, 
Superintendent of Schools, MeLean Provisions, Vegetables, &c., 712 West 


County. Chestnut street. 


c>Spinning, dhs Dealer in Fresh and Salt Thomas, Th. B, Insurance Agent: 
o ? 
Meats, Lard, ke, 304 North Main st. represents some of the best companies 


Sprague & Johnson, Dealers in in the country—/Mtna, of Hartford, 
Family Groceries, Provisions, Flour, Franklin, of Philadelphia, Home, of 
Canned Fruits, &., 619 North Main New York, Niagara, of New York, 
strect. Phoenix, of Hartford, Mutual Benefit 

—Stautz, William, Dealer in all kinds | Life. of Newark, N. J. 

of Fresh and Cured Meats, 501 West | | Thompson, J., Grocer ‘and Produce 
Market street. | Merchant, 701 North Main street. 


Sells, J., Grower of Seed Corn, Tou- Tipton & Pollock, Attorneys at 


louse, African, Canada and China Geese | Law. 
and Muscovy Ducks, the Gregg, Mam- | 
moth Cluster, Golden Cap and Turner | | Tracy, & i Engineer “ae 
Works. 
Raspberry. . T B. Wedoger neg d 
_ ryner, ealer In Staple an 
. Nahi & Ewing, Attorneys at ' Fancy Citecrits, Provisions, &c., 103 


West Front street., 


Voak, Dr. J. E., Homepathist ; 
_ASmith, Stephen, Dry Goods and | | Chronic Diseases a Specialty, 107 North 
Notions. | Main st.; residence, 1109 Park st. 

Stevenson & Bro., Dealers in Hard. | | Wait, C. H., Proprietor of Wait’s 
ware, Stoves, Tiiivlire and House Fur- Hotel 4 
nishing Goods, 107 East Front street. | inkefisld. G.. & Co. Manutetar-\ 
Stone, J., Captain of the Police. Ww a P: ks ee 
Stubblefield, George W., & Co., >-—Walton, John T., Manufacturer of 
Brick Barn, south of Wait’s Hotel; Gace Seael nd — Cast Steel 
Percheron-N orman—Henry Rbratetia Plows, Cultivators, Double Shovels, Prai- 
Denmark, Freazier; Saddle Horse— | rie Plows, 210 and 212 Washington st. 


Tudor Lexington. —~ A . " 
Welch, A., Family Groceries, Provis- 
_/Stubblefield, R. W., Importer and ida, dio:, 22elinst, Frontistrect. 


-Breeder of Percheron-Norman Horses, | 
_w ato. 
also proprietor of the old Jones Livery | a Bros., Dry Goods and No 
ion 


and Feed Stable, corner Front and Lee 
Wildberger, John C., Saloon. 


streets. 


| 
ae ; 
_-Swain, H. H., Deputy Sheriff, Mc- | Williams, W. M., Dealer in Grocer- 


—Slade, Thomas, Attorney at Law. 


ies, Provisions, Canned Fruits, &c., 204 
Kast Front street. 

_ Wilson, S. C., Dentist, Durley Hall 
Buildihg. 
—Tankersley, J. R., Photographer. | Wrritecomb, H. D., Sign, Scenic, 

Taylor, A. C., Deputy County Clerk. | Fresco and Decorating Artist. 


Lean County. 


_Sweetser, A. C., Deputy Oaneeeak of | 
Internal Revenue. | 


> (aa F . ; oN 


~ 
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~~ White, S. R., Contractor and Builder, | Trusses, Supporters, Shoulder Braces, 
and Dealer in Lumber, Lath, Shingles, | Fancy and Toilet Articles, Books and 
Moldings, Sash, Blinds, &c., 304 East Stationery, Kerosene Oil, Lamps and 
Douglas street, opposite Planing Mill. Chimneys, Grass and Garden Seeds, 
Wright, H. B., M. D., Homeopathic Glass, Putty, Paints, Oils, Varnishes, 
Physician and Surgeon; officc, 211 , Dye Stuffs, Pure Wines and Liquors 
North Main street, up stairs; residence, | for Medicinal Purposes, Patent Medi- 
412 North Lee, corner of Market street. — eines, &e.; Family Medicines and Phy- 
Wood, John F,, Practical Pattern” sicians’ Prescriptions accurately com- 
Making, Wood Turning, &c. ; all orders | pounded at all hours. Goods selected - 
promptly attended to, Patentees and with care and warranted as represented. 


others who are experimenting will find Davidson, A. B., Attorney at Law 


it to their interest to call on or address and Justice of the Peace; Collections 
me, at factory, East Douglas street. and Probate Business a Specialty. 
Davis, G. W., Carriage and Wagon- 
NORMAL. | maker. 


Baker, Hiram, Dealer in Real Estate. | Dawson, C., Farmer, and Breeder of 

Blackburn, J., Dealer in Lumber, | Draft Horses. His Noiman Stallion, 
Hardware, Coal, Kc. | Odnet, was imported from France by E. 

Buchanan, W. P., Dealer in Stock. Dillon & Co., in 1875. 

Champion, George, Dealerin Hard-~~Dement & Co., General Merchants. 


ware, Tinware, &c. Edwards & Stevenson, Dealers 


Dickinson, A. F., Attorney at Law. | in Staple and Fancy Groceries, Provis- 
Evans, T. W., Dealer in Coal and Grain. ions, Flour, Confectionery, Cigars, &c. 
Johnson & Chipman, Grocers, Elder, Dr. C.§S., Physician and Sur- 

Dealers in Groceries, Provisions, Coun- geon. 

try Produce, Canned Goods, &e. _ Franklin, Noah, Proprietor of Spring 
Lackey, J. 8S., M. D. Park Farm, Breeder of Pure-bred Short 
Sargent, J. B., Township Collector, of | Horn Cattle. 

Normal Township. —Fulwiler, John, Dealer in Staple and 


—~Vickroy, H. K., Proprietor of the | Faney Dry Goods, Hats, Caps, Boots, 
Highland Fruit Farm and Gardens, - Shoes, Notions and Trimmings, and 
Propagator and Grower of Plants, Fruits __ Groceries. 
and Vegetables, and Dealer in Fruit-box | Gray, Dr. C. C., Dentist. 


Material. | Hays, Henry C., Constable. 
Woolsey, G. R., M. D. Horney, H., Breeder of Norman 
" Draft Horses, Sec. 29. 
LEXINCTON. | Johnson, James E., Deputy Sheriff 
Bank of Lexington, Harness, Van- | and Constable. 


dolah & Co. Mahan, Isaac §S., Attorney at Law 
Becker, V. J., & Co., Dealers in | ‘and Notary Public, Insurance and Real 

Drugs, Medicines and Chemicals, Per- Estate; special attention given to Col- 

fumery, Soaps, Combs and Brushes, lection of Pensions, Bounties, Xc. 


Ie r aN Final mo i 
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Mahan, J. C., Dealer in~Flour, Feed 
and all kinds of Grain. 

Merrill, S., Photographer. All popu- 
lar styles of pictures made, and all work 
warranted. 

Powley, J. W., Manufacturer and 
Jobber of Tin and Sheet-iron Ware, 
Stamped and Japanned Tinware, and 
Dealer in Stoves, Shelf Hardware, Nails, 
Pumps, Xe. 

Preble, C. H., Stock Dealer and 
Shipper. 


Smith & Moon, Dealers in Fancy and 


Staple Dry Goods, Groceries, Hardware, | 


Queensware, Clothing, Boots, Shoes, 
Hats, Caps, &e. 


Trimmer, David T., Loans, and 
Dealer in Live Stock. 


Vandolah, D. H., Stock Raiser and 
Shipper. 


Waters, John W., Physician ; office | 


at People’s Drug Store. 


CHENOA. 

Bank of Chenoa, J. R. Snyder, 
Banker; Lester H. Snyder, Cashier; 
Collections promptly attended to; New 
York correspondence: Gilman, Son & 


Co.; Chicago correspondence: Union | 


National Bank. 
Besley & Wightman, Dealers in 


Hardware and Cutlery, Stoves, Tinware, 
Agricultural Implements, &c. 


Crabb, Henry, Blacksmith, and Man- 


ufacturer of Wagons and Buggies; | 


Horse-shoeing and General Repairing 
done. 


Ewing, G. V., M. D., Physician and 


Surgeon. 
Exchange Hotel, W. A. Miller, 


Proprietor ; J. E. Thomas, Clerk; Bar | 
and Billiard Hall in connection. Trains | 
on the T., P. & W. R. R. stop here for | 


meals. 


La 


Fales, W. M., Dealer in Staple and 
| Fancy Dry Goods, Clothing, Boots and 
| Shoes, Hats, Caps, Notions, Groceries, 
|  Queensware, &c., Hamilton’s Block. 
| Stock, in extent and variety, the largest, 

and prices always the lowest. 

Gallehue, J. M., Dentist, opposite the 

post office. 


Gerisch Brothers, Dealers in Live 
Stock, Fresh and Salt Meats. 


Harder, T. H., Attorney at Law, Real 
Estate and Loan Agent. 


Haynes, Jordan & Co., Grain, 
Stock and Coal, also Real Estate. 


Holderness, E. P. G., M. D., Phy- 


sician and Surgeon; office, over Bank 
of Chenoa. 


| Keepers, A. D., Dealer in Dry Goods 


i and Notions, lJaces, Embroideries, 


| 


Gloves, Hosiery, Ladies’ Fine Shoes, 
| and Groceries, Green street, opposite 
' post office. 

| Ketcham, W. E., General Insurance 
| Agent. 

| Ketcham & Seybolt, Dealers in 


| Groceries, Provisions, Crockery, Xe. 


| Lilie Brothers, Manufacturers and 
Wholesale Dealers in Havana and Do- 


mestic Cigars. 


Marriott, B. J., Billiard Hall and Sa- 
| loon, corner Ousley and Green streets. 


| Pike Brothers, Dealers in Lumber 
| and Building Material, Hard and Soft 


Coal, Ice, &e. 


Ruger, Dewey, Dealer in Drugs, Med- 
icines, Toilet Articles, Perfumeries, Ci- 
gars, Tobacco, Paints, Oils, Homeo- 
pathic Medicines, Lamps and Lamp 
Goods, Stationery, Flower Pots, &e. 


Southwick & Lenny, Dealers in 
Drugs, Medicines, Perfumeries, Toilet 
Articles, Paints, Oils, Varnishes, Glass, 


| Cigars, Tobacco, &. 


Rs 


_—Abbott, Ira, Attorney at Law. 


— Hines & Bunn, 
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Stickney, C. W., Editor of Chenoa 
Gazette. 


Zeigler, Louis, Dealer in Grain. 


DANVERS. 

Will 
practice in the Justices’ Courts 
McLean and adjoining counties. Col- 
lecting and conveyancing promptly 
attended to. Charges reasonable. Also 
dealer in Dry Goods, Groceries, Boots 
and Shoes. A compiete stock always 
on hand. The oldest established house in 
the village. Ladies’ Dress Goods, Hos- 
iery, Gloves, Ginghams, Prints, Denims, 
Ticking, ete., as low as the lowest. 
Highest price paid for Country Produce. 

Baker, S. W., Dealer in Lumber, 
Lath, Sash, Shingles, Doors, Cement, 
Moldings, Battings, Lime, Hair, ete. 
The best Coal in the market. 


in 


~~ ~Bunn, George, Dealer in Staple 


and Fancy Groceries. The best grades 
of Coffees, Teas, Sugars, Sirups. Canned 
Fruits always on hand. Quecnsware, 
Glassware, Cigars and Tobacco. Every- 
thing low down for cash. 

Elder, Gip D., M. D., Physician 
and Surgeon. All calls promptly at- 
tended day or night. Office first door 
north of Abbott’s store. 


Forbes & Metzger, Buyers and 
Shippers of Hogs and Cattle. Highest 
eash prices paid for stock at all times. 

Gideon, D. C., M. D., Editor and 
Proprietor of the Danvers Jndependent, 
a weckly paper devoted to the interests 
of the village and the surrounding com- 
munity. Terms, $1.50 per annum 
invariably in advance. 

Grain Dealers. 

The highest price paid in cash for Corn, 

Wheat, Rye, Oats and Barley. Ware- 

rooms and scales at I., B. & W. R. R. 

Depot. 


{ Block. 
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usselman, Jacob, & Sons, Gen- 
-eral Blacksmithing and Repairing. 
Wagon and Carriage Builders. All 
work warranted. Buggies repaired, 
trimmed and painted. The only shop 
in town. 


arkhurst, H., M. D., Physician 
and Surgeon, also proprietor of City 
Drug Store. Dealer in Pure Drugs, 
Medicines, Chemicals, Toilet and Fancy 
Articles, Fine Soaps, Brushes of all 
kinds, Combs, Stationery, Pocket Books, 
Cutlery, Fine Razors, Glass, Putty, 
- Paints, Oils, Varnishes, Tobacco and 
Cigars, Lamps, Chimneys, Pure Wines 
and Liquors fer medicinal purposes only. 
German and English prescriptions care- 
fully compounded. 


| Robinson, Ross, Architect and Build- 


er. Plans and Specifications furnished 
on application; estimates made and 
contracts taken. Shop one door north 
of Rowell & Johnson’s Dry Goods and 
Grocery Store. 

owell & Johnson, ‘eneral Mer- 
chandise, Dry Goods and Groceries, 
Hats and Caps, Boots and Shoes. A 
fine assortment of ‘ Alpacas, Cashmeres, 
plain and figured Worsted Goods, Ham- 
burg Edgings and Embroideries, Cor- 
sets, Suspenders, Ladies’, Gent’s and. 
Children’s Hosiery, Sun Umbrellas, 
Parasols, ete., ete. 


Yoder, John P., Prof., Principal 
Danvers Graded Schools. 


SAYBROOK. . 
Barton, G. W., M. D., Physician 
and Surgeon. 
Calmer, R., Livery and Sale Stable. 


Collins, T. &., Dealer in Dry Goods, 
Clothing, Hats, Caps, &c., Lincoln st. 


Crigler, John M., Dentist, Crigler’s 
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Heller & Nelson, Carriage and 
Wagon Makers and Blacksmithing, Re- 
pairing ; also, all kinds of Machinery, 
Main street. 

Hereford, D. B., & Co. (Successors 
to A. H. Antrim), Dry Goods, Grocer- 
ies, Hats, Caps, &c., Lincoln street. 

Hurley, D., Dealer in Lumber, Lath 
and Shingles, Doors, Sash and Blinds, 
Moldings, Glass, &ec., one block west of 
Mondell House. 


McDaniel, Creed, Druggist and 
Apothecary, corner Main and Lincoln 
streets. 

McGee Bros., Butchers, Dealers in 
Hides, Pelts, 
Cured Meats. 

Mason, W. T., Tonsorial Artist, cor- 

ner Lincoin and Main streets. 


Meaus, James R., Justice of the 
Peace. 


Means & Collins, Dealers in Gro- 
ceries, Boots, Shoes, Glassware, Queens- 
ware and Yankee Notions, Lincoln st. 

Myers, J. A., Dealer in Grain and 
Coal. 

Orner, C. T., M. D., Physician and 
Surgeon. 

Pugsley, J. W., General Dealer in 
Hardware, Copper, Sheet-Iron, Tinware, 
Threshing Machines and Farm Machin- | 
ery, corner Lincoln and State streets. 


Reddick, Leonard, Dealer in all 
kinds of Grain. 


Sabin, O. C., Attorney at Law. 


Schureman, W. H., & Co., Bank- 
ing House ; Collections made. 


Union House, Thomas Holway, Pro- 
prietor. 

Vencill, A., Commission Merchant, 
and Dealer in all kinds of Grain. 


Winter, H. A., M. D,, Physician 


and Surgeon. 


oma rays 


Furs, Fish, Fresh and | 
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LE ROY. 

Barnum & Keenan, Grain Dealers 
and Milling; also Dealers in Lumber, 
Coal, Lime, Cement, etc. Office at 
Depot of I., B. & W. R. R. 


Beeney & Galusha, General Hard- 
ware Merchants and Dealers in Stoves 
and House-Furnishing Goods, Agricul- 
tural and Farming Implements, and 
Farm Machinery. Exclusive Agents 

* for Le Roy, of the Walter A. Wood 
Reaper and Mower, the Neff Farm 
Wagon, New Departure, Tongueless 
Cultivator, Brown’s Corn Planter and 
the John Decre & Gilpin Sulky Plow, 
and the latest and most improved Farm 
Machinery. 


Brown, J. W., Postmaster and Dealer 
in Notions, Stationery, Fruits, Confec- 
tionery, Tobacco and Cigars; also a 
large and complete stock of Wall Paper 
constantly on hand at Post Office. 


Chick, Zachariah, General Wagon- 
Maker and Repairer of Wagons and 
Farm Machinery. Shop next door to 
the blacksmith shop of J. W. 
Wright. 


Howard & Hallowell, Dealers in 
Furniture, Coffins, Burial Robes, ete. 


| Joseph Keenan, Banker; Bank of 
Deposit and Dealer in Homa and For- 
eign Exchange, also Dry Goods. A 
full and complete stock constantly on 
hand. , 

Keyes, T. W., Physician and Surgeon. 
Office near residence. 


LeRoy Enterprise, Weekly ; issued 


every Friday morning. C. M. Davis, 
Editor and Publisher. Established in 
1874. Subscription, $1.50. Facilities 


for Job Printing unsurpassed. 


Pfitzmeyer, William, Brick Man- 
ufacturer. Kilns one mile south of 


pT 
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Rutledge, Amos, Agent for J. O. | Low, Nathan, Dealer in Boots and 


Peckham & Co., of Providence, R. I. 
Purchaser and Shipper of Grain in Car- 
load Lots. 

Wright, J. W., General Blacksmith 
and Horseshoer. Shop next to the 
wagon-shop of Zachariah Chick. 


NIcLEAN. 


Bascom, A. W., Dealer in Drugs, 
Paints, Oils, Varnish, Lamps and Lamp 
Fixtures, Cigars and Tobaccos, Garden 
Seeds, ete. 

Bascom, James C., Physician and 
Surgeon. Office at the Drug Store of 
A. W. Bascom. 

Croswell, L. P., Dealer in Hardware, 
Tinware, Cutlery and Stoves. 

Fay, Lewis, Physician and Surgeon. 

Gifford, R. E., Dealer in Groceries, 
Provisions, Notions, etc. 


Haughey, M. C., Dealer in Cirain 
and Live Stock, Coal and Drain Tile. 
Noble, C. M., Physician and Surgeon. 
Stoner, Aldrich & Co., Mt. Hope 
Mills. Manufacturers of Flour, Meal, 
Feed, etc., and Dealers in all kinds of 
Grain. Orders from abroad promptly 
filled. 

Taylor, F. E., Mrs., Dealer in Dry 
Goods, Notions, Millinery, ete. 

Thomas, M. M., Manufacturer of 
Farm and Spring Wagons, Carriages, 
Buggies, etc. Alsosole Agent in McLean 
County for the sale of the Cortland 
Platform Spring Wagon. I desire to 
eall special attention to the Thomas 
Steel Tooth Harrow, the best in use. 
Patent applied for. : 


HEYWORTH. 
Delano, G. M., Postmaster. 
Elder, W. W., Dealer in Groceries, 


Queensware, &e. 


Shoes, a full line of Men’s, Women’s, 
Misses’ and Boys’ Stock constantly on 
hand, and at prices that defy competition. 
McFarland, D. H., M. D., 
Mann, S., Dealer in Hardware and 
Agricultural Implements. 
Nickerson, S., Dealer in Dry Goods, 
Notions, Hats, Caps, Boots and Shoes. 
Rogers, Dr. A. F., General Store. 
Urich, George, General Blacksmith 
and Wagon Building; established in 
1859. 
Vanordstrand, I., & Co., Dealers 
in Grain, Lumber, Coal, Salt and Lime ; 
also buy and ship Live Stock. 


DOWNS. 

Adams, Joseph T., Music Teacher ; 
Piano and Organ a specialty ; residence, 
Sec. 1 

McComb, C. I., Farmer and General 
Blacksmith ; residence and shop,Sec. 32. 

McComb, George H., Farmer and 
Blacksmith ; residence and shop, See. 5. 

Marshall, Joseph, Physician and 

“Surgeon, See. 31. 

Montgomery & Chapin, -Mer- 
chants; a full and complete stock of 
Drugs constantly on hand; also, Dealer 
in Paints, Oils, Glass, Putty, &c., Gro- 
ceries and Provisions, Glassware, Queens- 
ware, and the different brands of Flour, 
including the celebrated Vara Mitls. 

Montgomery, James, Physician 
and Surgeon of eighteen years’ practice; ~ 
office, at drug store of Montgomery & 
Chapin. 

Price, P. B., Stock and Grain Dealer ; 
also, Farmer and Stock-raiser. 

Robertson, J. H., Blacksmith and 
Wagon Manufacturer; also, Justice of 
the Peace and Notary Public; Wagon 
and Farm Machinery Repairing done. 


BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 


HUDSON. 

Adams, J. C., Physician and Surgeon. 

Bistorious, A., Dealer in Groceries, 
Dry Goods, Flour, Boots, Shoes and 
Farming Implements. 

Carlock Brothers, Dealers in Gro- 
ceries, Provisions, Dry Goods, Notions, 
Hats, Caps, Boots and Shoes, and Agri- 
cultural Implements. 

Cox & Aldrich, Dealers in Grain, 
Lumber, Live Stoek, Coal, all kinds of 
Farmers’ Produce, Dry Goods, Grocer- 
ies, Hardware, Boots, Shoes, Drugs, &c. 

— Hasenwinkle, W., Proprietor of 
the Hudson City Mills and Elevator ; 
all orders for Flour and Feed will receive 
prompt attention ; highest market price 
paid for all kinds of Grain; orders so- 
licited. 

Hursey, William, Carriage and 
Wagon Manufacturer, and Blacksmith. 


CRIDLEY. 

Blumenshine & Seidel, Dealers 
in Staple and Fancy Dry Goods, Gro- 
ceries, Hats, Caps, Boots, Shoes, &c. 

Boies & Breese, Dealers in Grain 
and Stock. 

Callsen, F. D., Justice of the Peace, 
Notary Public and General Collecting 
Agent. 

Frank, G. A., Dealer in Dry Goods, 
Notions, Groceries, Hats, Caps, Boots, 
Shoes, &e. 


Hoover, D. L., Druggist. aud Apoth- 
ecary. 


McConnell, Dr., Physician and Sur- 
- —- geon. 
Meyers, D. L., Dealer in Hardware, 
Stoves and Tinware; all kinds of Tin 
and Sheet-iron Work done to order. 


Neuhauser, C. H., Blacksmith, Man- . 


ufacturer of Carriages and Dealer in 


Agricultural Implements. ~ p26 yey: 
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| Sieberns, Henry E., Dealer in Dry 


and Fancy Goods, Groceries, Hats, Caps, 
Boots, Shoes, Clothing, &c. 


BELLEFLOWER. 
Grant, L. B., Postmaster, Justice of 
the Peace, Real Estate and Collecting 
Agent. 
Moreland, R. E., Dealer in Grain, 
Coal, Seeds, Farm Implements, ete. 


Plummer & Hurley, Lumber, Lath, 
Shingles, Doors, Sash and Blinds. 


Rome, Robert, Dealer in Choice Fam- 
ily Groceries, Flour, Meal, Produce, ete. 


Snyder, J. W., Manufacturer, Brick 
and Tile Works, three miles southeast 


of Belleflower. 


Stokes, George W., Dealer in Drugs, 
Books, Paints, Oils, Wall Paper, Gro- 


ceries, etc. 


STANFORD. 
Brooks, Abel, Broker and Lightning- 
rod business. 
Brooks, Miles, Police Justice. 
Kearby, Elisha §., Wagon Maker 
and Blacksmith. 


Linebarger, Henry, Grain Buyer 
and Shipper. 


McReynolds, Leonard A., Jus- 
tice of the Peace, Carpenter and Builder. 


Naffziger, Cristian W., Dealer in 
Lumber, Coal, Whitehall Tile, Salt, - 
Lime, Cement, ete. 


Nafziger, Christian A., Dealer in 
Dry Goods, Boots and Shoes, Hats and 
Caps, Groceries, etc. 

Rusmisell, William C., Dry 
Goods, Notions, Boots and Shoes, ete. 


Springer, Peter D., Justice of the 
Peace. 


Wright, Samuel D., M. D., Phy- 


;~-Sician, Surgcon and Druggist. 
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MISCELLANE OUS. | Larimer, John A., Merchant and 
Anderson, William P., Surveyor Postmaster. Dry Goods, Groceries, 
and Farmer, Padua Township. P. O. | Boots and Shoes, Hats, Caps, ete., ete., 
Holder. | Arrowsmith. 


Belleville, C. D., Postmaster and 
General Merchant, Kumler Station. 


Blaisdell & Leeret (Successors to | 
* Paulding, O., M. D., Arrowsmith. 


E. Blaisdell & Co.), Grain Dealers, 
Weston. 

Bumgardner, H. G., Grocery and 
General Notion Store; Grain Buyer, 
Covell. , 

Campbell, John, Dealer in General 
Merchandise, Ellsworth. 

Chapin, S. L., Physician and Sur- 
_geon. Residenee and office, Holder. 

Douglass, D. T., Physician and Sur- 
geon, Pleasant Hill. 

Douglass, J. L., Grain Merchant, of 
the firm of Funk & Douglass. Grain, 
Coal, Lumber and Salt Merchants, 
Shirley. 


Dillon, Thomas, Mer- 


General 


chant, and Dealer in Coal and Lumber; | 


also, Postmaster, Express and Railroad 
Agent, Osman, III. 

Fleming Bros., General Merchants, 
Grain and Stock Dealers and Shippers ; 
also Dealers in Lumber, Coal, Building 
Material, etc., ete., Holder. 

Franklin, W. P., Farmer and Breeder 
of .Draft Horses and. Fine Cattle, See. 
1; P. O. Lexington, Il. 

Girtin, W. C., Physician and Surgeon 
(Graduate of Keokuk Medical College 
and State University of Missouri), 
Towanda. 

Hefner, A. P., Blacksmith, Covell. 


Henderson, 
Shipper, Towanda. 


Healea, Edward, Farmer, and Buyer | 


and Shipper of Grain and Hay, Empire, 
MeLean Co., Il. ; 
Station. ,, . 


, fr 
{. Ey 
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F., Grain-buyer and | 


Post Office, Empire | 


|McCracken, William, Dealer in 
Dry Goods, Notions, Hats, Caps, Boots, 
Shoes, Groceries, ete., etc., Pleasant Hill. 


- Quinn & Quinn, Merchants ; General 
Merchandise, Shirley. 
| Skagg, Lewis H., M. D., Physi- 


eian and Surgeon, Ellsworth. 


| Stevens, John, Carriage Maker, Ells- 

worth, 

| Stretch, E., Dr., Physician, Shirley. 

| Snook, George W., Merchant and 
Grain Dealer; also, Dealer in Lumber, 
Coal, &¢., Delana, Ill. Aighest mar- 
ket price paid for Grain. 

| Savage, J. B., Merchant, Postmaster 

and Justice of the Peace; also, Agent 

for Barnum & Keenan for the purehase 

of Grain, and Dealer in Coal, Lumber, 

Lime, Cement, &e., Sabina. 


Stoops, S. A., & Co., Manufacturers 


and Dealers in all kinds of Drain Tile. 
These Tile are not surpassed in strength 
and durability by any manufactured in 
thé State. Factory located at Padua, 
on the L., B. & M. R. R., McLean Co., 
Ill. 


‘ Steele, James, Farmer and Grain 


Dealer. Highest market price paid for 
Grain. Weedman Station. 


Trimmer, J. F., Proprietor of the 
Thomas Saw and Grist Mill, Sec. 20; 

P. O. Towanda. 
-Weedman, John, General Banker ; 
Bank of Deposit and Dealer in Foreign 
and Home Exchange. Bank at Farmer 
City ; also Dealer and Shipper of Stock. 
| Raising Blooded Stock a specialty at 
residence. Post Office, Farmer City, 


|. De Witt Co, Weedman Station. 


Bloomington Biographies received too late for insertion 
in proper place. 


CHARLES W. ATKINSON. County Clerk, Bloomington ; was born in Lake Co., Ohio, Oct. 
3, 1835. He came to McLean Co, in 1853, and finished a good education at the Wesleyan Uni- 
versity. During the winter of 1860, he returned to Lake Co., Ohio, and,.in the following spring, 
enlisted with the 23d Ohio V. I.; in the spring of 1862, was promoted to Second Lieutenant, and, 
inthe same year, to First Lieutenant, then to Captain, which position he held during his service 
of ‘over four years; he participated in twenty-seven of the most severe battles and skirmishes of 
the war, and was one of those so fortunate as to escape without injury. After the war, he 
returned to McLean Co., and engaged in mercantile husiness at Saybrook, continuing until 1868, 
when he came to Bloomington and filled the position of Deputy Circuit Clerk four years; he 
then, for four years, held a position as Deputy County Clerk. Being social and genial, he won 
the good will and respect of the citizens of McLean Co., and, in 1877, he was elected to his 
present position. He married Miss Kate Guthrie, daughter of the Rev. R. E. Guthrie, of Say- 
brook, Oct. 23, 1866; they have a family of four. 

——HON. THOMAS F. MITCIIELL, Bloomington; is a son of George and Margaret Mitchell, 
and the only one of a family of four (two sisters and a brother) that lived to the age of maturity. He 
was born in Ifighland Co., Ohio, Dec. 28, 1828. While quite small, his father moved to Ripley, 
Brown Co., Ohio, where he lived for many years. It was here the subject of this sketch received 
his education, first in common schools of the place, and finally in the Ripley College. At the 
close of his school days, he apprenticed himself for two years to learn the carpenter and joiner’s 
trade, and \soon became a proficient workman, and, finally, a successful manager in that line. 
He moved from Ripley, Ohio, to Maysville, Ky., where he worked asa journeyman carpenter 
for several years. While here, he became of age, and, like a large majority of the people of that 
section of country, was an enthusiastic Henry Clay Whig in politics. His first vote was cast for 
Archibald Dixon, the Whig candidate for Governor of Kentucky. In December, 1852, he was 
married to Miss Mary A. Spalding, of Maysville, and, in the spring of 1853, removed with his 
wife to Bloomington, IIl., where he still resides. Arriving in Bloomington at a time when it 
was rapidly developing into the beautiful city it now is, he found ample employment in the line 
of his trade, which he prosecuted as builder and contractor for several years, having decidedly 
the lead in the amount of business done, number of men employed, etc. In the fall of 1857, he 
became a partner in a grocery store, which proved an unfortunate investment, ahd soon absorbed 
most of the net savings from his business as builder. Having closed out the grocery business, 
he was appointed Street Commissioner of the city, and in-the following year was elected to the 
same position. The winters of 1859-60 and 1860-61, he read law in the office of Swett & Orme, 
and with Reeves & Hogg, and though he was amply qualified for admission to the bar, he chose 
to enter upotr the lumber business, which he did as a clerk for W. ©. Watkins, and for seventeen 
years, he has been engaged in that business under various firm names, eleven years of this time 
under the firm name and style of Whitmer & Mitchell. He has always taken an active part in 
public matters, and thoroughly believes that the practice of good people ignoring political affairs is 
fraught with great danger to our ‘institutions. He was elected twice a member of the Board of 
Education of the city, and served as its Treasurer two years. Since his residence in Illinois, he 
has been a Republican in politics, and has taken an active part in most of the campaigns in this 
State. For six years, he was chosen Chairman of the Republican County Central Committee. At 
the County Convention in June, 1876, he was nominated by acclamation as one of the candidates 
to represent the county in the Legislature of the State. He was electcd in November, and was 
" assigned an important committee in the House, and became a very successful manager and leader 
on the floor. In 1878, he was again nominated by acclamation, and again elected to represent 
this county in the General Assembly. He was one among the leading contestants for the office of 

Speaker of the House, and though not elected, he was chosen as Chairman of the Committee on 
Appropriations, which is the raukimg committee of the House. This committee passed upon bills 
which, in the aggregate, disposed of nearly six and a quarter millions of the people’s money, 
and to be assured of the propriety of every measure, and to present the details required to con- 
vince the House of the justice and equity of the claims, was, indeed, a work of great labor. 
There was probably no member of the House who had a greater influence in its councils; no one 
more diligent in his attention to business, and none more conscientious in the discharge of his 
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duties, and none who stood higher in the esteem of his fellow-members at the close of the ses- 
sion. In June, 1877, Mr. Mitchell was appointed Treasurer of the State Board of Education, 
and still serves in that capacity. He handles the moneys appropriated and accruing to the State 
Normal University at Normal, and was a valuable friend to the institution on the floor of the 
House of Representatives of the late Assembly. He is a never-failing friend to the cause of pop- 
ular edueation. : 

ELIHU ROGERS, deceased, Bloomington, whose portrait appears in this work, was born 
in Windham, Greene Co., N. Y., Oct, 8, 1805; at the age of 11, his mother having died, he went 
to reside with his uncle, Col. James Robinson, and remained with him until he was 24 years of 
age, engaged in farming. On Feb. 11, 1828, he married Miss Hannah Hubbard, daughter of 
Israel and Elizabeth P. Hubbard, of Durham, Greene Co., N. Y., and, one year after, moved to 
Tompkins Co., N. Y., and engaged in farming and stock-raising for fourteen years; in the fall of 
1844, he moved to McLean Co., IIl., and first settled in Old Town Timber, farming for six years, 
where he increased his farm to 1,100 acres; in 1850, he moved to Bloomington and first engaged 
in the lumber business in connection with James Robinson, and, a short time afterward, having 
withdrawn from that business, formed a patnership with Ezekiel Folsom in the grain trade, 
which continued for eight years, when, having sold out his interest, he, with Mr. Sill, built the 
Normal Flouring-Mill in Normal. Having retired from active business life, he lived upon the 
farm, upon which his widow now resides, up to the time of his death, which occurred Dec. 2, 
1872. 
we CAPT. CHRISTIAN RIEBSAME, Bloomington; was born June 1, 1839, in Mutterstadt, 
Germany; when 3 years old, the family moved to Speyer, on‘the Rhine, where he received a 
common-school education: came to America, arriving at Philadelphia, Nov. 17, 1858; after a 
residence in the cities of New York, Brooklyn and Chicago, settled in Decatur, Ill, in 1858. 
During the war of the rebellion, in 1862, enlisted as private soldier in the 116th I. V. I., Macon 
County Regiment; was promoted Sergeant in the battle of Chickasaw Bayou; First Lieutenant, 
for gallantry at Arkansas Post, and Captain at Mission Ridge. The 116th Regiment I. V. I., on 
entering the field, was attached to Gen. W. T. Sherman’s 15th Army Corps, and formed part of 
that General’s command to the end of the war. Capt. Riebsame participated in all the battles of 
the Army of the Tennessee, from Memphis to Richmond, including Chickasaw Bayou, Arkansas 
Post, Vicksburg, Mission Ridge, Resaca, Dallas, Kenesaw Mountain, Atlanta, Jonesboro, Fort 
McAllister, Savannah, Columbia, S. C., and Bentonville, N.C. The grand review of Sherman’s 
army before the President, in Washington, at the end of the war, forms one of the proudest 
recollections of Capt. Riebsame. The regimental colors, officer’s swords and bayonets of the men, 
were literally covered with flowers and wreaths by the loyal ladies who lined the walks along 
the line of the procession, causing every heart to leap with joy that their services to the eountry 
were appreciated. At the close of the war, settled at Bloomington, engaging in the bakery busi- 
ness, but gave it up on account of ill health; he is now the wholesale agent of the Phillip Best 
Brewing Company of Milwaukee. for Central linois. Is in the enjoyment of a prosperous busi- 
ness and a happy family. ; 


ERRATA. 


On page 737, in history of Belletlower Township, for Gov. John MeNulta read Gen. John 
MeNulta. 
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